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YSTEMS OF TRANSLITERATION AND OF CITATION 
OF PROPER NAMES* 


*A.—Rules for the Transliteration of Hebrew and Aramaic. 





CG 

1. All important names which occur in the Bible are cited as found in the authorized King James 

version ; ¢.g., Moses, not’ Mosheh ; Isuae, not Yizhak; Saul, not Sha’ul or Shaiil; Solomon, not 
Shelomoh, etc. - 


2. The spellings of mames that have gained currency in English books on Jewish subjects, or that 
have become familiar to English readers. are generally retained ; cross-references are given when 
topics are treated under forms transliterated according to the system tabulated below. 


3. Hebrew subject-headings are transcribed according to the scheme of transliteration 7 cross-refer- 
ences are made as in {he case of personal names. . . ’ 
4, The following system of transliteration has been used for Hebrew and Aramaic: b 


8 Not noted at the beyinning or the end of aword ; otherwise* or by dieresis; e.g., peer or Meir. 


a0 tz 5 1 B (with dugesh), p w sh 

1g nh nm D (without dagesh), f vs 

1d be 2” Ye ne 
“eo RR vy Ds pk 

1 w 2k yo Sir 


Notr.: The presence of dagesh lene is not noted except in the case of ». Dagesh forte is indi- 
wated by doubling the letter. : 


- The vowels have been transcribed as follows: 


= (kamez) « ~4u a we {0 
— (kamez hatuf) o 

-e =e P wo we 

ot “+e a “you 


f 2. 
« The so-called ‘‘ Continental” pronuficiation of the English vowels is implied. 


6. The Hebrew article is transcribed as ha, followéd by a Kyphen, without doubling the following 


Jetter. [Not hak-Koken or hak-Cohen, nor Rosh ha-shshanah.] 


B.—Rules for the Transliteration of Arabic. 


A. AK Arabic names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms. as Mohammed, Koran, mosque, are transliterated according to the following system : 


4 See x above Zz hh Losh é gh - wu 

Z e 
rn od ues car ph * 
wi gh wet: Gt 3 @, 
oth Jr be we: Fy 
Gi ae. Se be ge geek 
Th Ce a: pom ? * * 


.2, Only the three vowels* a, i, u—are represented : : % 


aa qt 2 su 


No account has been taken of the imaleh: i has not been written e, nor u written o, 














*In all other matters of orthography the spelling preferred by the STANDARD DICTIONARY has usuaily beep follofed. Typo. 
graphical exigencies have rendered occusional deviations from these ayetems necessary. a 
- ‘2 
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8, The Arabic article is invariably written al, no account being taken of the assimilation of the / to 
+ the following letter; e.g., Abu al-Salt, not bu-l-Salt; Nafis al-Daulah, not Nafis ad-Daulah. 
The article is joined by a hyphen to the following word. a) 
4. At the’end of words the feminine termination is written ah; but when followed by a genitive, 
at; eg., Risalah dhat al-Kursiyy, but Hiat al-Aflak, 
3. No account is taken of the overhanging vowels which distinguish the cases; ¢.g., ‘Amr, not ‘Amru 
or ‘Amrun; Ya‘kub, not Ya‘kubun; or in a title, Kitab al-Amanat wal-I‘tikadat. 
om . 


C.—Rules for the Transliteration of Russian. ‘é 


All Russian names and words, except such as have become familiar to English readers in other 
forms, as Czar, Alexander, deciatine, Moscow, are transliterated according to the following system : 


Aa a Hua n Ilium , heh 
B6 b Oo. ° bs mute 
BB d v iu Pp Nerd Y 
Tr : h,v, or g Pp r bp ; half mute. 
cin d~ Ce 8 BB . ve 
Ke eand ye - Tr t 09 ; e 
beginning. 
WK ah Yy u 0 yw 
33 z op fons er ya 
Wuli t Kx gg kh 00 . i 
Ke _& Ian tz Vy ean 
da a U4 ch iia aoe. 
Mu m Tw sh : 


Rules for the Citation of Proper Names, Personal and Otherwise. ‘ 


Whenever possible, an: author is cited under his most specific name; ¢.9., Moses Nigrin undor 
Nigrin; Moses Zacuto under Zacuto ; Moses Rieti under Rieti; all the Kimhis (or Kamba) 
under Kimhi; Israet ben Joseph Drohobiczer under**arohobiczer, Cross-references are fred y 
made from any other form to the most specific one; ¢.g., to Moses Vidal from Moses Narbont ; to 
Solomon Nathan Vidal from Menahem Meiri; to Samuel Kansi from Samuel Astruc Dascola; . 
to Jedaiah Penini from both Bedersi and En Bonet; tor John of _Avignon from Moscerde 
Roquemaure. . « 


-_ 


2, When a person is not referred to as above, he is cited under his own persénal name followed 
" by his official or other title; or, where he has borne no such title, by “‘of” followed by the -place 
of his birth or residence; e.g., Johanan ha-Sandiar ; Samuel ha-Nagid; Judah he-Hasid; Gershom 
: of Metz; Isaac of Corbeil. . 
%. Names containing the words d’, de, da, di, van, von; ¥, of, ben, ha-, ibn**ure arranged undér the 
_ letter of the name following this word; ¢.g., de Pomis under Pomis, de Barrios under Barrios, 
Jacob @Illescas under Iilescas. The order of topics is illustrated by the following examples : 


Abraham of Augsburg Abraham de Balmes Abraham ben Benjamin Aaron 
Abraham of Avila Abraham ben Baruch Abraham ben Benjamin Zeeb 
Abraham fen cgriel Abraham of Beja (a. Abraham Benveniste 





* When In@ has come to be a specific part of a name, as InN Ezka, such name is treated.Jn its alphubetical place under“ 1.” 
an 5 


« 





s . Fi : Note TO THE Rbaper. 

Sybjetts on which further information is afforded elsewhere in this work are indicated# by the 
use of capitals and small capitals in the text; as, ABBA ARIKA; PuMBEDITA; VOCALIZATION. 

sie A 


LIST OF ABBREVIATION 





raphics, are not included here. ] 










[Self-evident abbreviations, particuiarly those used in the biblio. 


+ Abot, Pirke 

Abot de-Rabhi Natan 

boda Zavah 

at the phe; fo the pa 
year of the Hegivg 

Allgemeine 3 ‘tune des judenthnms 











iphanius, Adve 
ubit Palin) 
hand Gruber, Atlzemeine Fi neyklopadie 
or Wissenschaften und btinste 





Lis Haareses 





ie cited 





md following 
usebius, Historia Eck 
ald, Ges 





jastion 
ichte des Volkes Isracl 























PS omachuatt Semitic Languages Fenn hal 
Anglo-Jewish Association Fitrst. Bibliotheca Judaiea 
Apocalypse | Pilrst, Geschiente des Kariierthuns 
Apoct Apocrypha y Filrst, Ges us 8 
Abies Cutts Artetaieal Constitat ions .  Gaster, Bevis Marks Memorial Volune 
Archives Is | Geiger, Knebritt und Vebersetamgen der 
hiehte der Juden ; Bibel in flyer Abhingigkeit von der Ine 





nuwieklung des Judenthums 
Jddische Zeitschrift fiir Wissen- 
_schaft und Leben 







pd Version 








ben or barat born Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift tir 
5 : > 'Pheolor 
Bachery 4 AR PAD. lear Anita der Babytontsehen Amorier igen ee 
Bacher,” Gesenins, Grammar 


Amor . 
Bac! ats ‘Ag. 
B 


Gesenius, Thesaurus 

Agada der Tannaiten pGlbhon, History of the Decline and Fall of 
Batra (Palo out Homan Ruipire costritiess Fen 
B. ee : «before the Christian era insburg’s New Massoretico-Critiess Tex 
Bex ‘Bekorot (Talmud) Ginsburg's be. of the Hebrew Bible 

Benzinger, Areb. “Renzinger, Hebriische Archiologie Gittin (Talmud) 

Ker Berakot (Talmud) tz, History of the Jews 


: seschichte der Juden. 
Berliner F te i Festschrift zum 70ten Geburtstag Berliners 






































schrift.. .. Gidemann,) lemann, Geschichte des Erzichungs- 
Borliner's ) Rerliner’s Magazin fiir die Wissenschaft des |” Geseh 1) eaeng lund der’ Cultur der Abendldndl- 
Magazin. . Judenthums H Since ‘ code. 
Bibl. Rab... 0. ef iptotnees Tibi ated f oe A e 
Bik, . -Bikkurim (Talmud) m1 
BK feneis -Baba Kamma (Calmud) Hal “Hagigwh, (Talmud) 
++. Baba Megi‘a (Talmud) amb r ‘1 
Pole ‘Boletin de la Real Academia de Ia Historia ae * _, f Huinburger, | Realencyelopadie fir libel 


Breslauer Jahres: ( Jahresbericht des Jiidisch-Theologischen 
Werieht. cco Seninars Frinkelscberstiftang 25 
Brit. Mus...........British Museum Heb................ Epistle to the Hebrews 
Briill’s Jahrb } Brilt's Jabrbicher fiir Jéidische Geschichte | Hebr. seeesesMasoretic Text 
waite! { und Literatur Herzog - Pitt ory Herzog-Plitt or Herzog-Hauck. Real-Eney- 
BMletin All, Isr. Bulletin of the Alliance Isra¢lite Universelle Herzog - Hauck, klopadie fir Protestantische Theologic und 
e. 2... about ‘ ; Real-Eneyc.. .. ae ae and a petit respectivaly) 
+e. Canticles (Song of Solomon J Hirsch, Biographisches Lexikon der Heryor- 
(Catalogue of Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex. | Hinsch, Biog. Lex.) “rigenden Aerate Aller Zeiten und ¥Ollker 
4 -S hibition 5 HOP veces eescoees " wortvot (Falmad) 
Cazis, Notes Bi- ¢ Ca: Libliographiques sur la Littéra- eee oy LIHullin (Talmud) 
bliographique: Punisienne +++ Same place 
. same author 
-Israelitische Letterbode 
Jabvist 
.Jaarboeken voor de Israeliten in Nederland 


J Jacobs, Inquiry into the Sources of Spanish- 
Jacobs, Sourees.. 4" Jewish History 


sai Anal dag ¢4acobs and Wolf, Bibliotheca Angio-Judatea 


iescb. der { Jahrbach fiir die Geschichte der Juden und 
des Judenthinns 

aie Dictionary of the Targumim, Tal- 
mudiin, and Midrashimn 

-dellinek, ‘Bet hu-) Midrash 

Jewish Chronicle, London 

he Jewish Encyclopedia 

Eng.Jewish Historical Society of England 

-Jewish World, London 





__ { Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible 

































schapter or chapters 5 
Eneye, ‘heyne and Black, Encyclopedia Bi 


{ Reruell des Travaux Rédigiés en Mémoire 

Chee teen Jubiee| du Jubilé Scientifique de M. Daniel Chwol- 
som, 1846-18 

‘orptis Inscription Atticarum 









ca. 























-Corpus Tnseriptionum Latinarwm 
Corpus Jnseriptionum Peloponnest 
‘orpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum 
scompar 
CE. E. Curinie 
Coutemporains 
died Jew, World, 
. Deuteronomist Josephus, A Josephus, Antiquities of the Jews. 
i De Galgrnatis, Dizionario Biografico degli | Josephus, B. J Josephus, De Bello Judaive 
Serit@rt Contemporanci Josephus,Contra Ap..Josephus, Contra Apionem 
i De Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International joshi 
Eerivainsda Jour {dey Kerivaing du Jour Jost’s Anna! ost's Israelitische Annalen 
De le Roi, Juden-t De le ieschiebte der Rvangelischen | Jour. Bib. Lit. ournal of Biblical Literature 
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TALMUD (nodn): Name of two works which 
have been preserved to posterity as the product of 
the Palestinian and Babylonian schools during the 
amoraic period, which extended from the third to 
the fifth century ¢.2. One of these compilations is 
entitled “Talmud Yerushalmi” (Jerusalem Talmud) 
and the other * Tulmud Babli * (Babylonian Talmud), 
Used alone, the word “Talmud” generally denotes 
“Talmud Babli,” but it frequently geueric 
designation for an entire body of literature, since the 
Taboud marks the culmination of the writings of 
Jewish tradition, of which it is. from ahistorical 
point of view, the most important production. 

“Talmud” is an old scholastic term of the Tan- 
naim, and is a uoun formed from tlie verb “lim- 
med” = “to teach.” It therefore means primarily 

“teaching,” although it denotes als 
The Name. “learning”; it is employed in th 

latter sense with special reference to 
the Torah, the terms *talmud” and * Torah” being 
usualy combined to indicate the study of the Law 
both in its wider and in its more restricted sense, as 
in Pe'ah i. 1, where the term “talmud Torah” 
applied to study as a religious duty. On the other 
hand, the learning acquired by study is also called 
“talmud,” so that Akiba’s pupil Judab ben Iai 
could say: “He from whom one derives the greater 
part of his knowledge {*talmado"} must be re- 
garded as the teacher” (Tosef., B. M. ii.. end; Yer, 
B. M. 8d; B. M. 88a has “hokmah” instead of “ tal- 
mud”). To designate the study of religion, the 
word “talmud ” is used in contrast with “ma ‘asch,” 
which connotes the practise of religion. Akiba’s 
view that on this account the “talmud” ranked 
above the “ma‘asch” was adopted as a resolu- 
tion by a famous conference at Lydda during the 
Hadrianic persecution (see Sifre, Deut. 41; Kid. 
Pes. 80b; Cant. Ri. 14). The two terms 
are contrasted differently, however, in the tannaitic 
saying (B. B. 180b), “The Halakah [the principles 
guiding decisions in religious law] may not be 
drawn from a teaching of the master [(“talmud "] 
nor be based upon an act of his [“ma‘aseh "], unless 
the master expressly declare that the teaching or act 
under consideration is the one which is applicable 
to the practise.” 

In the second place, the word “ talmud "—gen- 
erally in the phrase “talmud lomar "—is frequently 
used in tannaitic terminology in order to denote in- 
struction by means of the text of the Bible and of 
the exegetic deductions therefrom. In the third 
Place, the noun “talmud” has the meaning which 
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alone can be genetically connected with the name 
* Talmud”; in tannaitic phrascology the verb “lim. 
med” denotes the exegetic deduction of a halakie 
principle from the Biblical text (for examples see 
R. IL. ii. 9; Sifre, Num. 118); and in harmony with 
this meaning of the word *talmud” denotes that 
xposition of a halikic saying which receives an 
xegetc confirmation from the Biblical text. Of 
the terms, therefore, denoting the three branches 
into which the study of the traditional exegesis of 
the Bible was from earliest times divided by the 
Tannaim (see Jew. Excye. iii, 163, «7, Busia Exe. 
SIs), “midrash” was the one identical in content 
with “talmud” in its original sense, except that 
the Midrash, whick includes any kind of Biblical 
hermencuties, but more especially the haakic, deals 
with the Bible text itself, while the Talmud is based 
oo the Ikdakah. The Midrash is devoted to Biblical 
exposition, the result being the Halakah (comp. the 
phrase “mi-kan ameru” “beginning here the 
sages have said ”], which ocenrs frequently in the 
tannaitic Midrash and which serves to iitroduce 
halakie deductions from the exegesis). In the Tal- 
mud, on the other hand, the halakie passage is the 
subject of an exegesis based on the Biblical text. 

In consequence of the original identity of “Tal- 
mud” and “Midrash,” noted above, the former term 
is sometimes used instead of the latter in tannaitic 

sentences Which enumerate the three 



































Relation branches of traditional science, Mid- 
to rash, Halakah, and Haggadah (see 
Midrash. Ber. 22a (comp. M. K. l5n and Yer, 


Ber. 6c, 39]; Kid. 80a; Suk. 28a; B. 
B. 134a; Ab. R. N. xiv. [comp. Masscket Soferim, 
xvi. 8]; Yer. B. K. 4,31 [comp. Sifre, Deut. 83]; 
Tosef., Sotah, vii. 20 [comp. Yer. Sotah 4da]), while 
sometimes both “Talmud” and “ Midrash” are used 
(MK. 2fa; Ta‘an. 30a); it must be noted, how- 
ever, that in the editions of the Babli, “Gemara ” ig 
usually substituted fur “Talmud,” even in the pas- 
sages here cited. /The word “Talmud ” in all these 
places did not denote the study subsequently pur- 
sued by the Amoraim, but was used instead of the 
word “ Midrash,” although this did not preclude the 
later introduction of the term “Talmud "anto tan- 
uaitic sayings, where it either entirely displaced 
“ Midrash ” or was used side by side with it. 

After the term “Talmud” had come to denote the 
exegetic confirmation of the Halakah, it was applied 
also to the explanation and exposition of halakic 
passages in general. As early as the send of the 
tannaitic period, when the halakot weve finally re- 
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dacted by the patriarch Judah I. and were desig-. 
‘nated’ as “Mislnabh,” a term originally applied 
to the entire system of traditional learning, the 
Talmud was developed as a new division of this 
game science; and it was destined to absorb all oth- 
ers. In a baraita dating, according to the amora 
Johanan, from the days of Judab L (B. OL. 33a; 
comp. Yer. Shab. 15c, 22 et seq.), the Mishnah and’ 
the Talmud are defined as subjects of study side by 
side with the *Mikra” (Bible), the study of the'Tal- 
mud being mentioned first. To this baraita there 
is an addition, however, to the effect that more 
‘attention should be given to the Mishnah than to 
the Talmud. Johanan explains this pussage by the 
fact that the members of Judah’s academy, in their 
eagerness to investigate the Talmnd, neglected the 
Mishnah; hence the patriarch laid stress upon the 
duty of studying the Mishnah primarily. In these 
sages the word “Talmud” is used notin its more 
ted sense of the establishment of halakot by 
Biblical exegesis, but in its wider signification, in 
which it designates study for the .purpose of eluci- 
dating the Mishnah in general, as. pursued atter 
Judah’s death in the academies of Palestine and 
Babylon. This baraita is, furthermore, an authentic 
document on the origin of the Talmud. 

Three classes of members of the academy are men- 
tioned in an anecdote referring to Judah I. (B. B. 
8a): (1) those who devoted themselves chietly to the 
Bible (*ba‘ale Mikra”); (2) those whose principal 
atudy was the Mishnah (*ba‘ale Mishnah ”); and (8) 
those whose main interest Jay in the Talmud (“ ba‘ale 
Talmud”). This is the original reading of the pas- 
sage, Although the editions mention also the “bda‘ale 
Halakah” and the “ba‘ale Haggadah ” (see below). 
These three branches of knowledge are, therefore, 
the same as those enumerated in B. M. 38a, Tanhum 
b, Hanilai, a Palestinian amora of the third century, 
declared, with reference to this threefold investiga- 
tion (‘Ab. Zarah 19b): “Let the time given to study 
be divided into three parts: one-third for the Bible, 

-one-third for the Mishnah, and one-third for the 
Talmud.” [n Kid. 83a this saying is quoted in the 
name of the tanna’ Joshua b. Hananiah, although 
this is probably a corruption of the name of Jose b. 
Hanina(amora). Yudan, a Palestinian amora of the 
fourth century, found in Eccl. xi. 9 an allusion to the 
pleasure taken in the three branches of study, Mikra, 
Mishnah, and Talmud, 

+ ‘The old trichotomy of traditional literature was: 
changed, however, by the acceptance of the Mish- 

ae nahof Judah I., and by the new study 

!Whe Three of the Talmud designed to interpret it. 

,Bubjects of The division termed “ Halakot ” (singu- 

Study. lar, “ Halakah”) inthe oldclassification 

< § .was then called “Mishnah,” although 
‘in Palestine he Mishnah continued to be designated 
as “Halakot.” The Midrash became a component 

“part of the-Talmud ; and a considerable portion of the 
halakic Bible hermeneutics of the Tannaim, which 
had been preserved in various special works, was in- 
‘corporated in the Babylonian Talmud. The Hagga- 

. dah (plural, “Haggadot”) lost its importance as an 

“ individyal branch of study in the academies, al- 
though it naturally continued to be a subject of in- 
vestigation, 2nd a portion of it also was included in 





the Talmud. Occasionally the Haggadah is even 
designated as a special branch, being added as a 
fourth division to the three already mentioned. Ha- 
nina ben Pappa, an amora of the early part of the 
fourth century, in oharacterizing these four branches 
says: “The countenance should be serious and ear- 
nest in teaching the Scriptures, mild and calm for 
the Mishnah, bright and lively for the Talmud, 
and merry and smiling for the Haggadah,” (Pesik. 


, 110a; Pes. R.101b; Tan., “Yitro, ed. Buber, p. 17; 


Massek. Sofcrim, xvi. 2). As early as the third 
century Joshua ben Levi interpreted Deut. ix. 10 to 
mean that the entire Law, including Mikra, Mishnah, . 
Talmud, and Haggadab, had been revealed to Moses{ 
on Sinai (Yer. Pes. 17a, line 59; Meg. 74d, 25), while! 
in Gen. R. Ixvi. 3 the blessings invoked in Gen. 
xxvii. 238 are explained as “Mikra, Mishnah, Tal- 
mud, and Haggadah.” The Palestinian haggadist 


,Isauc divided these four branches into two groups: 
(1) the. Mikra and the Haggadah, dealing with sub- 


jects of general interest; and (2) the Mishnah and the 
Talmud, “which can not hold the attention of those 
who hear-them ” (Pesik. 101b; see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. 
Amor,” ii. 211). ae : ; 

According toa note of Tanhuma ben Abba (of the 
latter part of the 4th cent.) on Cant. v. 14 (Cant, R.- 
ad loc.), a student must: be familiar with all four 
branches of knowledge, .Mikra, Mishnah, Halakah 
(the last-named term used, here: instcad of “Tal- 
mud”),and Haggadah; while Samuel b. Judah b. 
Abun, @ Palestinian amora of the same century, in-- 
terpreted Prov. xxviii. 11 as an allusion to the hafa- 
kist (“man of the Talmud”) and to the haggadist 
(“man of the Haggadah”; Yer. Hor. 48c; see also, 
Pesik. 176a; Lev. R. xxi., Talmud and Haggadah). 
Here may be mentioned also the concluding passage 
of the mishnaic treatise Abot (v., end): “At the age 
of five to the Bible; at the age of ten to the Mish- 
nah; at the age of fifteen to thé Talmud.” This is 
ascribed by many to the ancient fanna Samuel ha- 
Kator® (see Bacher, “Ag. Tan.” i. 378), although 
the sequence of study which it mentions is evi-, 
dently that which was customary during the 
amoraict period (comp. also the saying of Abaye 
in Ket. 50a). : 

The following passages from the Babylonian Tal- 
mud may likewise serve to illustrate the special 
usage which finally made the word “Talmud” 
current as the name of the work. Samuel, one 
of the earliest Babylonian amoraim, interpreted the 
words of Zech. viii, 10, “neither was there any 
peace to him that went Out or came in,” as applying 
to the restlessness of one who turns from the Tal- 
mud and confines himself to the study of the Mish- 
nah (Hag. 10a). Johanan, the younger Palestinian 
contemporary of Samuel, extends the allusion ‘to 
“him also who turns from one Talmud to study 
another,” referring here to Babli and to Yeru- 
shalini. It is very possible that he had noticed that 
in the case of his nunierous Babylonian pupils the 
transition from the mishnaic exegesis which they 
had acquired at. home to that of the Palestinian’ 
schools was not made without-disturbing their peace 
of mind. Allusions to the “Talmud of Babylon” 
by two prominent Babylonians who settled in Pal- 
estine (Ze‘era and Jeremiah) have likewise been pre- 
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served (B. M. 85c; Sanh. 24a); and they confirm 
Johanan’s conception of the meaning of the term. 
In Babylonia the Aramaic noun © gemar” (emphat- 
ic state, “gemura”) was formed from the verb 7193 
(which does not occur in Palestinian texts), having 
the meaning of “learn.” This substantive accord- 





ingly designates that which has been 
The learned, and the learning transmitted 
Gemara, to scholurs by tradition, although it is 


used also in a more restricfed sense to 
connote the traditional exposition of the Mishnah; 
and it therefore gained carrency as a designation of 
the Talmud. In the modern editions of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud the term “Gemara” occurs very fre- 
quently in this sense; but in nearly every case it 
was substituted at a later time for the objectionable 
word *Talinnd,” which was intcerdicted by the cen- 
sor, The only passage in which “Gemara” occurs 
with the meaning of “Talmud” in the strict sense 
of that term and from which it was-not removed by 
- the censor is ‘Er. 82b, where it is used by N: 
bar Jacob, a Babylonian amora of the second 
the third century, For further details see Bacher, 
“Gemara,” in “Ilebrew Union College Annual,” pp. 
26-86, Cincinnati, 1904, where the word is shown 
to have been used for “Talmud” from the geonic 
period (see also idem, “Die Terminologie der Amo- 
rier,” pp. 81 ¢¢ seq., Leipsic, 1905), The later editions. 
of the Talmud frequently substitute for the word 
“Gemara” the abbreviation p’y (Aramaic, 5D NNW 
= “the six orders of the Mishnah”), \which has 
come to be, with the pronunciation “Shas,” a 
popular designation for the Babylonian Talmud. 

Here may be mentioned the term “Shem ‘ata” 
(Nnyow), which was used in Babylonia to designate 
the halekie portion of the Talmud, and which was 
thus contrasted with “Haggadah” (see Hag. 262; 
Sotah 20a; Sanh, 88b;-comp. also M. K. 23a, where 
“Shemu‘ah,” the Hebrew form, ocenrs in a baraita), 
In the tenth century this word was used in ISham- 
medan circles to designate Jewish tradition as well 
asits chief source, the Talmud; so that Mas‘udi refers 
to Saadia Gaon as an “ashina‘ti ”(¢.e., a believer 
in the tradition), using this term in contrast to “Ka- 
raite” (see Pinsker, “ Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” i. 5). 
A “Kitab al-Ashma‘ah ” ( “Talmud”) is also 
mentioned (“Z. D. M. G.” lviii. 659). 

The theorem that the Talmud was the latest devel- 
opment of traditional science has been demon- 
strated by this discussion of the meaning and the | 
use of the word itself. @he Talmud accordingly 
dates from the time following the final redaction of 
the Mishnah; and it was taught in the academy of 
Judah I. as the commentary on the tannaitie Hala- 
kab. The editorial activity which, from the mass of 
jalakic material that had accumulated since Akiba’s 
Mishnah, crystallized the Talmud in accordance with 
the systematic order introduced by that teacher, im- 
plied the interpretation and critical examination of 
the Halakah, and was, therefore, analogous to Tal- 
mudice methodolo: 

There were, likewise, many clements of tannaitic 
tradition, especially the midrashic exegesis of the 

> Bible, as well as numerous halakic interpretations, 
lexicographical and material, which were ready 
for incorporation into the Talmud in its more re- 




















stricted meaning of the interpretation of the Mishnah 
of Judah I, When this Mishuah became the stand- 
ard halakic work, both asa source for decisions of 
questions of religious law, and, even more espe- 
cially, as a subject of study in the academies, the 
Talmud interpretation of the mishnaic text, both in 
theory and in practise, naturally became the most 
important branch of study, and included the other 
branches of traditional science, being derived from 
the Hfalakah and the Midrash (halakic exegesis), 
and also inclading haggadic material, though to 
a minor degree. The Talmud, however, was not 
an independent work; and it was this characteristic 
which constituted the chief difference bet ween it and 





* the earlier subjects of study of the tannaitie period. 


It had no form of its own, since it served as a rup- 
ning commentary on the mishnaic text; aud this. 
fact determined the character which the work ulti- 
mately assumed. : ‘ 

The Talmud is practically a mere amplification of 
the Mishnah by manifold comments and additions; 
so that even those portions of the Mishnah which 

have no Talinud are regarded as com- 

Relation ponent parts of it and are accordingly 

to included in the editions of Babli. The | 
Mishnah, history of the origin of the Talmud is 
the same as that of the Mishnah—a 

tradition, transmitted orally for centuries, was finally 
cast into definite literary form, although from the 
moment in which the Talmud beeame the chicf 
subject of study in the acudemies it had a double 
existence, and was accordingly, in its final stage, 
redacted in two different forms, The Mishnah of 
Judah L. was adopted simultancously in Babylon 
and Palestine as the halakie collection par excel-, 
lence; and at the same time the development of the 
Talmud was begun both at Sepphoris, where the 
Mishnah was redacted, and at Nehardea and Sura, + 
where Judah’s pupils Samuel and Rab engaged in 
their epoch-making work. The academies of Baby-~ 
lon and of Palestine alike regarded the study of the 
Mishnah and its interpretation as thoir chief task. 
The Amoraim, as the directors and members of these 
academies were called (see Amora), became the 
originators of the Talmud; and its final redaction 
marked the end of the amoraic times in the same way 
that the period of the Tannaim was concluded by 
the compilation of the Mishnah of Judah I. Like 
the Mishnah, the Talmud was not the work of one 
author or of several authors, but was the result. of 
the collective labors of many successive generations, 
whose toil finally resulted in a book unique in its. 

mode of development. 

Before entering into any discussion of the origin 
and peculiar form of the Talmud, the two recensions. 
of the work itself may be briefly described. The 
general designation of the Palestinian Talmud as. 
“Talmud Yerushalmi,” or simply as “ Yerushalmi,” 
is precisely analogous to that of the Palestinian 
Targum. The term originated in the geonic period, 
when, however, the work received also the more 
precise designations of “Talmud of Palestine,” 
“Talmud of the Land of Israel,” “Talmud of the 
West,” and “ Talmud of the Western Lands.” Yeru- 
shalmi has not been preserved in its entirety; large 
portions of it were entirely lost at an early date, 
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while other parts exist only in fragments. The editio 
princeps (ed. Bomberg, Venice, 1523 et seq.), on which 
all later editions are based, terminates with the fol- 
lowing remark: “Thus far we have found what is 
contained in this Talmud; and we have endeavored 
jn vain to obtain the missing portions.” Of the four 
manuscripts used for this first edition (comp. the 
note at the conclusion of Shab, xx. 17d and the 
passage just cited), only one is now in existence; it 
is preserved in the library of the Univ J 
Leyden (see below), Of the six orders of the Mish- 
nah, the fifth, Kodashim, is missing entirely from the 
Palestinian Talmud, while of the sixth, Tohorot, it 















contains only the first three chapters * 


The of the treatise Niddah (iv, 48d-51b). 
Palestinian The treatises of the orders of the 





Talmud.- Mishnah are arranged in the fol- | 


lowing sequence in this Talmud; the 
pagination also is given here, in parentheses, to 
indicate the length of the several treatises: 





| the treatise Niddah ends abruptly after the first lines 
| of ch. iv, 

Maimonides expressly states in the introduction to 
his commentary on the Mishnah that in his time 
Yerushalmi was extant for.the entire first five orders 
(comp. Abraham ibn Daud, ed. Neubauer, “M. J. 
C." i, 57); therefore he must have seen the Yeru- 
shalmi of the order Kodashim, although he himself 
does not quote it in his commentary on this order 
| (see Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 45b).° Except ‘for the 
treatise Niddah, on the other hand, there was, ac- 
rding to Maimonides (/.¢.), no Yerushalmi for the 
xth order, A South-Arabian work of the fifteenth 
century, however, quotes the Gemara “on "U! in 
the Gemara of the people of Jerusalem,” which is 
said to contain a passage on the zodiac (see Stein- 
schneider, “Catalog der Hebritischen Handschr 
| der Koniglichen Bibliothek zu Berlin,” p. 65, Berlin, 

1878), Theauthor of this quotation, therefore, knew 
| Yerushalmi for the last treatise of the sixth order, 























PAGES FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE JERUSALEM TALMUD. 
(From the Cairo Genizah,) 


|. Zeva‘im: Berakot (2a-l4d); Pe‘ah (15a-21b); Demai (2le- 
26c); Kilayim (26d-32d); Shebi'it (38a-39d); Terumot (40a-48b); 
Ma‘aserot (48¢-h2a); Ma‘aser Sheni ); Hallah (57a-60b) ; 
‘orlah (60c-63b); Bikkurim (63¢-654). 

Il. Mo‘ed: Shabbat (2a-18a); ‘Erubin (18a-26d); Pesahim 
(27a-37d); Yoma (38a-45c); Shekalim (45¢e-51b); Sukkah (51e— 
55d); Rosh ha-Shanah (56a-59d); Bezah (59d-83b); Ta‘anit (65e~ 
69e); Megillah, (69d-75d); Hagigah (75d-79d); Mo‘ed Katan 
(80a-83d). r 

Il. Nashim: Yebamot (2a-15a); Sotah (15a-24e); Ketubot 
(24¢-86b); Nedarim (36e-42d); Gittin (43a-50d); Nazir (Sla-S8a); 
Kiddusbin (58a-66d). 

Iv. Nezikin: Baba Kamma (2a-7e); Baba Mezi‘a (7e-12¢); 
Baba Batra (12d-17d); Sanhedrin (17-30); Makkot (30d-32b); 
Shebu‘ot (32e-B8d7; ‘Abodah Zarah (39a-45b); Horayot (45e-48¢). 

VI. Tohorot; Niddah (48d-51b). 











In order ii. the last four chapters of Shabbat are 
missing from the Palestinian Talmud, while the trea- 
tise Shekalim has been incorporated into the editions 
of the Babylonian Talmud from Yerushalmi, and is 
found also in a Munich manuscript of Babli. In 
order iv. the treatises Abot and ‘Eduyot are missing 
in both Talmudim, and the concluding chapter of 
Makkot is wanting in Yerushalmi. In order vi. 


although it is possible that the passage quoted. may 
have been in the lost portion of the treatise Niddah, 
and that the name “‘Ukzin” may have been used 
instead of “Tohorot.” For further details on the 
missing sections of Yerushalmi see Frankel, /.¢. pp. 
45a et seq.; Weiss, “Dor,” iii. 282; Buber, in Ber- 
liner’s “ Magazin,” v. 100-105; and Strack, “ Einlei- 
tung in den Talmud,” pp. 63-65, The mishnaic text 
on which the Palestinian Talmud is based has been 
preserved in its entirety ina manuscript belonging 
to the library of the University of Cambridge, and 
has been edited by W. H. Lowe (“The Mishnah on 
Which the Palestinian Talmud Rests,” Cambridge, 
1883). : 

The Palestinian Talmud is so arranged in the edi- 
tions that each chapter is preceded by its entire 
mishnaic text with the paragraphs numbered, this 
being followed by the Talmud on the several para- 
| graphs. In the first seven chapters of Berakot the 
paragraphs are designated as “First Mishnah” 
(8 9M), “Second Mishnah,” ete. ; while in the re- 
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maining chapters and all the other treatises the 
paragraphs are termed “ halakot” (x aaSn),, Tn the 
early chapters the mishnaie text of each paragraph 
is repeated entire in the Talmud at the beginning of 
the paragraph; but later only the first words are 
prefaced to the Talmadie text. Even in cases 
where there is no Talmud the designation of the 
paragraph and the beginning of the mishnaic text 
are given, The editio princeps seems to have bor- 
rowed this arrangement from the manuscripts, al- 
though the system is much more simple in the frag- 
ment of Yerushalmi edited by Paul von Kokowzoll 
in the * Mémoires de la Société Archéologique de 
St. Petersbourg ” (xi. 195-205), which contains some 
paragraphs of the sixih and eighth chaptersof Baba 
Kamma. This fragment begins with the concludi 
lines of the Talmudic text of ch. v.: but hetween 
them and the beginning of ch. vi. the Mishnab is 
lacking, so that the superscription, * Chapter vi.,” 
is followed immediately by the Talmudic text. 
There is no reference to the beginning of the para- 
graph, either in the first or in the succeeding para- 
graphs; nor is there any explanation of the fact that 
paragraphs 4 and 7 of ch. viii, have no Talmud. It 
is clear, therefore, that the manuscript to which this 
fragment belonged contained only the Talmudic 
text, thus presupposing the use of a special copy 
of the Mishnah, It is likewise noteworthy that in 
the first two chapters of Berakot the sections of the 
TaXnudic text on some of the paragraphs are desig- 
nated in the editions by the word “ piska” (section), 
a term found occasionally also in other 
The Style portions of the text of Yerushalini. 
of the Ye- ‘The style of “Yerushalmi may be 
rushalmi. indicated by a brief analysis of a few 
sections, such as Ber, i. 1; R. HL i. 1, 
2: Git. ii, 1; and -B. B. i. 6, 

Ber. i, t: The text of this paragraph, whieh 

begins the Mishnah, is as follows: 





° 
“ During what time tn the evening is the reading @ the ‘She- 
ma** begun? From the time when the priests go in to eat their 
Jeaven [see Lev, xxii. 7] until the end of the first wateh of the 
night, such being the words of R. Eliezer. ‘The sages, however, 
say until midnight, though R. Gamaliel says until the coming 
of the dawn.” 





The Talmud on this paragraph (2a, line 34-3a, line 
8) contains three sections, which correspond to the 
three opinions nd the contents of which are as fol- 
lows: (t) A citation, from a baraita, of anothér 
tannaitic regulation defining the Mishnah that 
governs the reading of ghe “Shema‘” in tlie eve- 
ning; two sayings of Jose (a Palestinian amora of 
the 4th cent.), serving to clucidate the baraita (2a, 
34445), Remarks on the position of one who is in 
doubt whether he has read the “Shema‘,” with 
analogous cases, according to Jeremiah, whose views 
were transmitted by Ze‘era TT. (4th cent.), the first 
case being decided according to the baraita already 
, Mentioned (28, 45-2b, 4), Another passage from the 
baraita, designating the appearance of the stars as 
an indication of the time in question; explanation 
_ of this baraita by Abba bar Pappai (transmitter, 
Phinchas; bot of the 4th ceut.j: other passages 
~ on the appearance of the stars as bearing on the rit- 
ual, together with a dialectic explanation by Jose b. 
Abin (sccond half of the 4th cent.) aud a saying by 











Judah b. Pazzi (2b, 5-31). A baraita on the‘division 
between day and night, and other passages bearing 
on the same subject (2. lines 31-41). The meaning 
of “ben ha-shemashot ” (twilight), and an answer 
by Tanhuma b. Abba (latter part of the 4th ecnt.), 
together with another solution given by a baraita 
(2. lines 41-46). Discussion of this baraita by Aha 
and Jose (4th cent.}; reference by Mani toa question 
dealing with this subject which he addressed to Hez- 
ckiah of Cresarea (4th cent.) from Mishnah Zab. i. 6, 
and the answer of the latter (2b, 46-2c, 9). Amoraic 
sayings aud a baraita on the beginning of ti day (éb. 
lines 9-20). A sentence of tannaitic origin in no 
way related to the preceding matters: “One who 
prays standing must hold his fect straight,” und the 
coutroversy on this subject between Leviand Simon 
(8d cent.), the one adding, “like the angels,” and 
the other, “like the priests”; comments on these 
two comparisons (2c, 20-31), Further discussion 
regarding the beginning of the day, introduced by 
aw saying of Hanina's (8dcent.); haggadicstatements ‘ 
concerning the dawn; a conversation between Hiyya 
the Elder and Simeon b. Halafta (latter part of the 
tannaitic period); cosmological comments: dimen- 
sions of the firmament, and the cosmic distances ex- 
pressed in units of 50 and 500 years, together with 
similar haggadic material, chiefly tannaitic in.ori- 
gin; Haggadic sayings on Gen. i. 6, introduced by ; 
a saying of Abin’s (4th cent: ), and including sayings. 
by Rab, Judah b. Pazzi, and Ifunina; 
Examples. Hagyadic material on Isa. x). 22, in- 
troduced by a controversy between 
Johanan and Simeon b. Lakish (8d cent.), and on 
Gen. ii. 4 (2c, 81-2d, 11). On the second part of the 
first mishnaic sentence; the ‘views of Judah L and 
Nathan on the number of the night-watches, and an 
exegetic discussion of them, with an allusion to Ps, 
exix, 62 (“at midnight”), as well as haggadic mate- 
rial concerning David and his harp, with especial 











. reference to Ps. lvii, 9 (2d, 11-44), 


(2) Assi in the name of Johanan: “The ruling of 
the sages [“until midnight "] is the valid one, and 
forms the basis for the counsel given by Jose [4th 
cent,] 10 the members af the academy ” (2. Fines 
45-48). Baraita on the reading of the “Shema‘” in 
the synagogue; a question bearing on this matter, 
and Huna’s answer in the name of the Babylonian: 
amora Joseph (éb, lines 48-52), an iHustration being 
given in an anecdote regarding-Samuel b. N: Innan, 
together with a haggadic saying by him (é. nes’ 

2-58). A contradictory view by Joshua b. Levi, 
together with pertinent haggadic sayings to the 
effect that the “Shemonch ‘Esreh ” must follow im- 
mediately the after-benediction of the “Shema‘” 





} (23, lines 59-73). 


(3) R. Gamaliel’s view compared, with an anal- 
ogous opinion of Simeon b. Yohai, together with a 
question which remains unanswered (2d, 74-8a, 3). 

R. IL i. t, 2:. These two paragraphs, which “are 
combined into one in Babli, deal with the commence- 
ment of the four scasons (new years): Nisan i, Elul 
1, Tishri 1, and Shebat 1 (or 13). The -Talmtd on 
par. 1 is found in 46a, 44-36d, 52, and that on par. 
2in 56d, 52-5ia, 80. 

Talmud on par. f: (a) The “new yeat of the kings.” 
Exegetic deductions and elucidations, beginning 
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with tie interpretation of Ex. xii. 1; Johanan’s ex- 
planation of IL Chron. iii. 2; a controversy between 
Wananiah and Mani regarding the same verse; an 
explanation by Aha of Ex. xii, 1; a baraita by 
Samuel on the same verse; and similar material 
(56a, 44-56b, 10). Hanina’s saying that even the 
years of Gentile kings were dated from Nisan, and 
the confirmation thereof by Biblical passages from 
Haggai and Zechariah, together with the contradict- 
ory view of the Babylonian amora ‘Efa or Hefa; 
remarks and objections by Jonah and Isaac (56b, 
10-29). Jonah on the practical importance of the 
new year for dating business documents (é5. lines 
29-38). On the new year in the chronology of the 
kings of Israel and Judah, together with an intery 


pretation of I Kings ii, 11, and several haggadic 


passages referring to David (7, lines 33-52). 

(0) The “new year of tho feasts. » Statement that 
according to Simeon b. Yohai Nisan 1 marks the be- 
ginning of the year for the sequence of the feast 
a tannaitic midrash of considerable Jength on Lev. 
xsiii, 88, and a reply by Ela (4th cent.) to a ques- 
tion bearing on this matter; additional remarks and 
objections by amoraim of the fourth century, to- 
gether with the citation of a saying by the scholars 
“of that place” (é.e., Babylonia; 56b, 52-5Ge, 15); 
various discussions on kindred subjects, especially 
those whose content involved halakic exegesis (56c, 
15-56d, 14). 

(c) The “new year for tithes of cattle,” declared 
by Meir to be Elul 1. Proof by the Babylonian 
amora Huna, who deduced an opposing view from 
Ps, Ixv. 14; the relation between Ben ‘Azzai, who 
js mentioned in a baraita belonging to this passage, 
and Akiba-(, lines 14-83); interpretation of Mish- 
nah Bek. vii. 7 as being analogous in content; a 
citsition by Mani of a halakic exegesis by his father, 
Jonah (tb. lines 83-52). 

Talmud on pay. 2: (a) Tishri 1, the “new ycar 
for the counting of the years.” Deductions from 
Biblical passages; discussion on the subject be- 
tween Jonah and the members of the college; Jo- 
nah’s quotation of Hanina’s saying on the names of 
the months, and a saying of Simeon b. Lakish on 
the names of the angels (56d, 52-77). (J) The “new 
year for the Sabbatical years and the years of jubi- 
lec.” Biblical inference (56d, 77-57a, 2). (¢) The 
“new year for the planting of trees.” Explana- 
tion. and exegetical deduction (7b. lincs 3-14). 
(@ The “new year for vegetables.” Elucidation 
and discussion (2, lines 14-23). (e) The “new year 
‘for trees,” this section being supplemented by an 
example from a tannaitic account of Akiba’s prac- 
tise, with explanations (4). lines 23-80). 

Git. ii. 1: Tnadequate attestation of the prepara- 
tion of a bill ef divorce. The Talmud on the pas- 
sage (44a, 84-71); a 5 
shown to co#tain the opinion of Judah b. Hai (7. 
lines 34-40); two casuistic questions by Jose and 
. the Babylonian amora Hisda, and the 

Further answers furnished by the Mishnah (2. 
Examples. lincs 40-50); a more detailed discus- 

. sion of another question of similar 
content, with reference to a controversy between 
Johanan and Simeon .b. Lakish, together with 
notes thereon by Ammi and Ze‘era, and a discus- 














| that in the compilation of the Talmud ene poftion: 


pecia. case in the Mishnah . 





~ Pes. 28a. HL-2Rb, 87, 


sion concluding with a comment by Mani (2. lines 
50-71). * 

B.B.i. 6: (@) Ashort exegetic proof by Ela, based 
on Prov: xviii, 11 (12d, 71 ef aeg.). (8) A baraita 
dealing with analogous matter, together with a re- 
mark by Jose b. Abin (7. lines 72-75). 

Although this analysis of the contents of four 
parts of Ycrushalmi gives no adequate idea of the 
structure of the entire work, it will serve to show 
the difference between its several parts’in regard 
both to their length and to their ampplitica- 
tions of the ‘simple explanations of the, Mishnah. 
‘A comparison of the portions of the Palestinian 
Talmud here summarized with the corresponding 
sections of Babli, as given below, is especially in- 
structive. et : 

" 'Yerushalmi, when regarded as a work of litera- 
ture, is noteworthy for a textual peculiarity which 
is characteristic of it, though found also in Babli, 
namely, the large number of literal repetitions. 
Entire passages," sometimes whole columns, ‘of the 
Talmud are found in, two, occasidnally in three, 
separate treatises, in which they differ from each 
other by mere variants, most of them due to cor- 
ruptions of the text. These repetitions throw some 
light on the redaction of the Talmudic text, since 
they prove that before the editing of the treatises was 
undertaken a uniform mass of material was already at 
hand ina definitely revised form; they likewise show 


was explained by another, as was natural in view 
of the character of the contents, The opportunity 
was gladly seized, moreover, to repeat didactic ma- 
terial in passages where it did not 

Passages strictly belong. These repetitions are 
Repeated. obviously of great value in the textual 
criticism of the Talmud. Since sufti- 

cient attention has never yet boen, paid to this phe- 
‘nomenon of Yerushalini, a list is here given of those 
passafies of the first order, Zera‘im, which are re- 
peated in other orders. It must be noted, however, - 
that this list includes neither citations based on pas- 
sages of another treatise nor parallel passages con- 


sisting of a single sentence. wo. 
(a) Passages ftom the order i repeated in the 
order ii.: = F 







hab, 8a, 69-3b, 20, Ber. dx, 
. 88, 40-88d, 8. Ber. Sa, +412 







30-56 = 









Ber. 7b,,70-7d, 25 = Ta’an. 6 

. 65c82-69, Ber. 8¢, 60-09 = R. H. 59d, 
16-25. Ber. 92, 70-9, 47 = Ta‘an, 63c, 66-631, 44. Ber. 9e, 2 
= Meg. The, 8-19. Ber. 9¢, 49-4 = Meg. 75b, 31-36. Ber. 10a, 
6-27. Ber. Me, 11-21 = Pes. Tl. Ther. 
2b, 20-87. Ber. 1c, 44. uk, Qa, 6-21 = 

Ber, 13d, 72-14a, 30'= Ta'an. 64a, 75-64, 35, 

7Gb, 24+ 

T6b, 12-47. Pe’ah 18d, 16-33 = Shek. 
19a, 5 = Shek. 48e, 75-480, 13. Pe'uh la, 
. 48d, 40 
9b, fi 
. Sheb, 38a, 
55-65, Ter. 44a, 32-38 = Shab. 44d. 4-10, Te 
Bd, 2-15 comp. ‘Ab, Zarah did, § 
Ma‘as. 49a, 22-28 = Suk. 53d. 

























Meg. Ta, 15-31. 
Pe'ah La, 67-15b, 21 = Hag. 
















4%, 14-3 hab. 17-36. 
62¢.6, Ma‘as. Sh. 8b, 6-44 = Yomia 45e. 
58 -3ie, 3). Matas. Sh. 54b, 48-7 


55a, 25-45 = ‘Er. Qe, 38th 
42-80c, 10. Hal. Sie, 16-2 






Ma‘as. Sh. K 
RB. H. Sib, 60-69. + : 
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“ 
(a) Passalges from the order i. repeated in the 
order iii. : 





Rer. 6a, 35-6b, 17 = Naz. 56a, 12-68. Ber. 6b, 51-56 =: Kid. 6le, 
11-1i. Ber. 9d, 3-19 = Git. 47b, 49-48. Ber. lJb, 42-68 = Naz. 
5b, 2-20. Ber. 14d, 45-70 = Sotah 2c, 40-64. Pe'ah 5b, 41-47 
et. 2c, 10-16, Pe’ah 15e, 7-16 = Kid. Ola, 75-6le, 10. Dem. 

25b,'60-25e, 7 = Kid. 63a, 75-68b, 21. Kil. Bla, 64-B2d,¥ = Ket. 
34d, 74-35b, 56. Sheb.” 36b, 25-48 = Kid. 6le, 56-Gld, 17. Ter. 
Ae, 42-404, 6 = Yeb. 13¢, 70-18d, 32. ‘Ter. 42b, 44-53 = Naz. 53d, 
16-27. Ter. dde, 944d, 44 = Ket. 27b, 5-27c, 39. Ma‘as. Sh. Soa, 
63-f5b, 13 4d, Priah 61b, 8-33 = Naz, 55e, 32-63, 
Bik. Gta, 32-: Yeb. 9b, 71-90, 8. 
(c) Passages from the 
order iy, : ; 
Ber. 3a, 52-69 = Sanh. 30a, 65-30h, 8 = “Ab, Zarab dic, 46-63, 
Ber, 6b, 20-41 = Sanh. 20a, 43-60. Pe'ah 16b, 22-25, 43-60 == Sanh. 
2ie, 38-00, Sheb, 35b, 26-40 = ‘AD. Zarah 44b, 27-41. Sheb. 9b, 
14-38 = Mak, Bla, 33-50. Ter, 45c, 24-450, IL = "Ab. Zarah 41a, 
Hb, 3. Ter. 47c, id, 4= ‘Ab. Zarah 41¢, 13-23. “Matas, 
8h. 54d, 71-55a, 8 = Sanh. 19a, 63-76, .Ma‘as. Sh. °“56c, 9-18 = 
Sanh. 18d, 13-22. ‘Orlah 62b, 49-62e, 10= "Ab. Zarah 45a, 82- 
45b, 10. ; grr 
The following parallel passages from the second and 
fourth orders may'also be mentioned on account of 
their length: Shab. 9c, 62-9d, 59 = Sanh. 24¢, 19- 
24d, 14; Shab, 14d, 10-15a, 1= ‘Ab. Zarah 40d, 
124Ala, 4 
espite these parallel passages in the four orders 
of Yerushalmi, which might be regarded as a proof 
of the uniform redaction of the entire work, there 
is proof to the contrary, which shows that the first 
two, orderg differ in origin from the third and 
fourth, While the first and second contain a large 
number of barajtot with the introductory formula 
“Samuel transits (osrow son],” there is not asingle 
baraita by Samuel in the third and fourth orders. 
These latter two include, on the other hand, many 
controversies between Mani and Abin, two amoraim 
of the second half of the fourth century, while Ze- 
ra‘im and Mo‘ed contain very few (sce Bacher, “ Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” iif, The redaction of Yerushalmi 
is discussed in further detail below. ° 
The haggadie portions of Yerushalmi fre also 
characteristic of its style. As in Babli, they fre- 
quently have‘only a slight bearing, somctimes none 
at all, on the subject of the mishnaic section and its 
Talmudic interpretation, being added to the pas- 
sages iu which they are found either because they 
were mentioned iu the academy on account of some 
subjéct under discussion, or because, in-the process 
of theredaction of the treatise, this haggadic mate- 
rial, which was valued for some spe- 
cial reason, gcemed to fit into the Tal- 
mudic text at the passage in question. 
Mang haggadie portions of Yerushal- 
mi arc likewise found almost word for 
word in the earlier works of Pales- 
‘tinian midrashic literature, esp cially in Genesis 
-Rabbah, Leviticus Rabbah, Pesikta di-Rab Kahana, 
Ekah (Lamentations) Rabbati, and Midrash She- 
muel. These paraltel passages do not always prove 
actual borrowing; for the same earlier. source may 
have been used in the redaction both of Yerushalmi 
and of the midrashie works. The haggadot of the 
Palestinian Talmud were coltected and annotated by 
Samuel ben Isaac Jaffe Ashkenazi in bis “Yefeh 
Mar’eh” (Venice 1589), and they were translated 











order i. repeated in the 

















The Hag- 
gadot of 
the Ye- 
rushalmi. 




















aa 
nud in Seinen Haggadischen Bestandtheilen,” Zu 
rich, 1880). : 
Linguistically, the Palestinian Talmud is Aramaic, 
in so far as ‘its framework (like the elucidations of: 
the mishnaic text by the members of thé academies: 
and the amoraic discussions connected with them): 
is redacted in that language; the greater portion of: 
the terminology is in like manner Aramaic, The! 
same dialect is employed in general for the nar-; 
rative sections, including both the haggadot and 
the accounts of the lives of the sages and their 
pupils. The Avamaic portion consequently com- 
prises all that is popular in origin or content. The 
Hebrew sections, on the other hand, include the 
halakic sayings of the Tannaim, the citations from 
the collections of baraitot, and many of the amoraic 
+ discussions based on the tannaitic tradition, together 
with other sayings of the Amoraim. This linguistic 
usage is due tothe fact that both in Palestine and in 
Babylon the Halakah was for the most part elucida- 
ted and expanded by the Aimoraim themselves in the 
language in which it had been transmitted by the 
Tannaim. 


\ 


Tn the academy the Hebrew of the Mish.’ 


nah held its place side by side with the Aramaic, thus! 


giving to the latter a certain coloring, especially 


from a lexicographic point of view. Hebrew was ' 


retained in’ gteat measure also in the amoyaic Hag- 


gadah. The Aramaic, which assumed a‘fxed liter- | 
ary form in Yerushalmi, is almost the same as that ' 


from them only in a few peculiarities, Mostly ortho- 


graphic. This idiom, together with’ that of the | 


Palestinian Targum on ‘the Pentateuch, has beet 
analyzed in G. Dalman’s “Grammatik des Jidisch- 
Palistinischen Aramiisch” (Leipsig, 1894; 2 ed. 
1905). ae :, 


4 of the earlier Palestinian midrashic works, differing | 


The first complete edition of the Babylonian Tal- ' 
mud S32 syn) was printed at Venice, 1520-28, | 
by Daniel Bomberg, and has become the basis, down . 


to the present day, of a very large | 
Editions of number of editions, including that of | 


the Babli. Basel, 1578-81, which, with the changes i 
and omissions made by the cengor, ex- | 


erted a powerful influence on Jater texts until the 


edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1720-22, cwith , 


its additions, became the model of all subsequent, 
editions of the Talmud (sce below). 
form of Babli was determined by the editio princeps. 
While the first edition of Yerushalmi, in its two 
columns on each folio page, contains only the text, 
the editio princeps of Babli adds the commentary 


The external ; 


of Rashi on one margin and the tosafot on the other, | 


together with kindred matter. 
@ pagination which has beén retained in all subse- 
quent cditions, thus rendering it possible to quéte 
passages with exactness, and to find cftations readily, 
The mishnaic treatises which have yo Babylonian 
Talmud are included in the editions of the Tal- 
,mud, together with commentaries,‘and these same 
tractates are likewise found in the onty complete 
manuscript of Babli (that at Muffich), where they 
form an appendix, although they precede the post- 
Talmudic treatises, which are likewise contained in 
the editions. Tt: has hnen: wate ato. dha ohn cae 


Especially note- | 
worthy is the fact tbat the first edition of Babli has’ | 
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Shekelim: and this is also the case in the Munich 
manuscript. 

The following list gives the names of the treatises 
of Babli which have been preserv ed, together with 
the seyuence generally followed in the editions, and 
the number of folios in cach tractate, the pagination 
always beginning with fol. 2. Of the 570 leaves of 
the Munich codex, containing about eighty lines to 
a page, 490 belong to Babli; this gives an approx- 
jmate idea of the size of this Talmud. The amount 
of text on each page of the editions, however, varies 
greatly on account of the varying lengthof the com- 
mentary of Rashi and the tosafot which accompany 
jt: but the number of leaves shows the comparative 
lengths of the several treatises. 

I. Zera‘im: Rerakot (64). 

Il. Mo‘ed: Shabbat ¢ ; ‘Erubin (105); Pesahim (121); Be- 
gah (40); Hagigah (27): Mo’ed Katan (29); Rosh ha-Shanah (35); 
Yoma (88); Sukkab (56); Ta'anit (31); Megiltah (32), 

YW. Nashim: Yebamot (22); Ketubot (112); Kiddusbin 
(82); Gittin (90): Nedarim (1); Nazir (66); Sotan 49), 

IV. Nezikin: Baba Kunina (119; Baba Mezi'a (119); Baba 
Batra (176): ‘Abodah Zarah (76); Sanhedrin (113); Shebu’ot 
(49); Makkot (24); Horayot (14). 

V. Kodashim; Zebahim (120): Menahot (110); Bekorot 
(161); Hullin (142); ‘Arakin (84); Temurah (34); Keritot 28); 
Me‘ilah (22); Tamid (), 

VI. Tohorot; Niddabi (73). 

Babli thus contains but one treatise each of the 
first and sixth orders; of the second, Shekalim (see 
above) is lacking; and there is no Talmud on ‘Eduyot 
or Abot cither in Babli or Yerushalmi. The fifth 
order of Babli contains neither Middot 
nor Kinnim, nor the third, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh chapters of Tamid. It is 
indorrect, however, to speak of miss- 
ing portions of the Babylonian Talmud, since in all 
probability the sections which it omits were en- 
tirely disregarded in the final redaction of the work, 
and were consequently never committed to writing 
(for a divergent opinion see Weiss, “ Dor,” iii, 271). 
Tt will be shown further on that the mishnaic trea- 
tises lacking in“Babli were subjects of study in the 
Babylonian academies. 

In the editions the Babylonian Talmud is so ar- 
ranged that each paragraph of the Mishnah is fol- 
lowed by the portion of the Talmud which forms 
the commentary on it; the portions are frequently 
divided into sections, rubrieked by the successive 
sentences of the mishnaic paragraph on which they 
are based, althoughan entire paragraph occasionally 
serves as a single text. Thus Babli on Wet. ii. 1 
({6a-18)) is divided into six sections: but there is no 
division into sections for ii. 2 (I8b-20b), ii. 3 (20b- 
Q2a), ii, 5 (23h), and ii, 9 (27b-28a), There are three 
sections for ii, 4 (28a); two for fi, 6 (23b-26a), ii 
(26b-27a), and ii. 8 (2%a, bj: and eight for if 10 
(28a, b). In the Munich codex, which is based ona 
manuscript of the middle of the ninth century (see 
Lewy in “ Breslauer Jahresbericht.” 1905, p, 28), the 
text of the entire chapter of the Mishnah is written 
in large characters on the inner portion of the page, 
separated from*the Talmudic text, which is in a 
different script: “In the fragments in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford, written in 1123 and containing a 
portion of the treatige Keritot (sec * J. Q. R.” ix. 145), 
each chapter is headed by the entire mishnaic text on 
which it is based. Then follow the sections of the 

















Missing 
Gemaras. 




















Talmud, each beginning with the word ‘ymp and 
the first part of the mishnaic paragraph in question, 
although some sections are marked by the super- 
scription ‘D°S (= NPD'D). The superscription x73, 
which in the editions marks the beginning of the 
Talmud on each paragraph of the Mishnah, is found 
neither in the Munich codex nor in the Bodleian 
fragments. Mostof the manuscripts containing one 
or more treatises of Babli, and described by R. N. 
Rabbinovicz in the introductions to vols, i., iv., viii., 
ix., and xi. of his “Dikduke Soferim,” are so ar- 
ranged that the entire mishnaic text is placed at the 
beginning of the chapter; and this is also occasion- 
ally the case in the editions, as in the first chapter 
of the treatise Sanhedrin. Ina St. Petersburg man- 
uscript said to date from 1112 the paragraphs are 
repeated in their proper places (é. viii. 3). A number 
of codices in the Vatican Library arc arranged partly 
in the one way and partly in the other (xi. 18, 15, 
17, 18), while the system adopted in the printed 
texts occurs in manuscripts also (sce 7b. iv. 6, 8; xi. 
20). It may be mentioned as a curieus circumstance 
that in one manuscript of the Vatican (2d, xi, 19), 
containing the treatise Pesahim, many passages are 
vocalized and accented, as is also the case in a Bod- 
leian fragment of Yerushalmion Berakot (“J. Q. R.” 
ix. 150). A fragment of considerable length in the 
Cambridge Library, and possibly the earliest extant 
manuscript of Babli, also contains the treatise 
Pesahim; it has been edited by Lowe (“The Frag- 
ment of Talmud Babli of the Ninth or Tenth Cen- 

tury,” Cambridge, 1879); and in its 

Earliest four folios it includes the text of fols. 
Manuscript 7a, below -9a, middle, and 18a, below 

of —16a, above, of the editions, The 
the Babli. pages are divided into two columns; 

: and the entire mishnaic text precedes 
the chapter; the several sections, even those begin- 
ning with a new paragraph of the Mishnah, have 
an insroduction only in the case of the first word of 
the mi¥hnaic passage in question, with the word 
“snd as superscription. 

The character of Babli and its divergencies from 
Yerushalmi may best be illustrated by a citation of 
its commentary on the same passages of the Mish- 
nah as those contained in the sections of the 
Palestinian Talmud already analyzed. 

Ber. i. 1 (divided in Yerushalni into four para- 
graphs, but in Babli forms one only, the explanations 
of which are given in 2a-9a; for the purposes of 
the present comparison, only those discussions in 
Babli which refer to that part of the Mishnah which 
in Yerusbalmi forns the first paragraph are here sum- 
















marized): () The initial question of the Mishnah and 
its basis; two divergent answers, together with an, 


objection and its refutation (2a; all anonymous). 
The initial statement of the Mishnah, and an inter- 
pretation of Lev. 3 based on a baraita on this 
verse and concluding witha note of Rabbah b, Shela 
(2b), and the method of teaching this interpretation 
in Palestine. The contradictions betiween the statc- 
ment of the. Mishnah and three baraitot which are 
successively stated and dialectically refuted (all 
anonymous). A discussion of the third baraita (8a), 
The opinion of R. Eliezer (“until the end of the 
first watch of the night ”), and the problem whether 





PAGE FROM THE MUNICH MANUSCRIPT OF THE BABYLONIAN TALMUD. 
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three ér four night-watches were implied; a hag- 
gadic baraita with a saying of R. Eliezer on the 
three watches of the night, together with a discus- 
sion of it. A haggadic excursus of some length, 
beginning with Rab’s “saying regarding the three 
watches of the night, and containing a baraita (a 
poem by Jose b. Halafta) and a disquisition on it (8b). 
Further details of the night-watches, beginning 
with a controversy between Judah I. and Nathan 
(in a baraita); a haggadic saying of Joshua b. Levi 
transmitted by Zerika and Ammi, this section con- 
eluding with a saying of Ashi. Another saying of 
Joshua b. Levi, transmitted in like manner, together 
with two versions of a comment by Abba b. Ka- 
hana. Discussion of the first saying of Joshua b. 
Levi, beginning with the rising of David “at mid- 
night” (Ps. exix. 62), and devoted in the main to 
the connotation of the word “neshef ” (#3. cxix. 147), 
together with sayings of Bubylonianamoraim. The 
way in which David knew when midnight had ar- 
rived, and concerning his harp (49). ‘Further de- 
tails regarding David, Pa (vii. 9, and Ex. xi. 4, with 
an excgesis by Ashi, which concludes the entire dis- 
cussion. Additional haggadic material concerning 
David. and -a controversy between the Palestinian 
haggadists Levi and Isaac on Ps. Ixxxvi. 2 with ref- 
erence to Ps. xix. 62, together with comments and 
citations of a kindred nature. 
(b) Dialectic exposition of the relation of the view 
of the scholars to the opinions of R. Eliezer and R. 
_ Gamaliel, together with the citation of a bagaita (4b). 
A’controversy between Johankn and Joshua pb. Levi 
on the sequence of the “Shema‘” and prayer, based 
on a sentence in this baraita ‘the ‘Shema'” is read: 
prayer is offered”), together with a discussion 
devoted chiefly to exegetic inferences. An objeo- 
tion aHeged by Mar b. Rabina and based ona passage 
in the Mishnah, and a haggadic saging of Eleazar b. 
Abina to, the effect’ that he who recites Ps. cxlv. 


Examples 
- from 
the Babli. 


world to come, the citation being 
made in this place on accouwst of an 
aphorism of similar content given by 
Johanan ‘in the course of the same 
debate. A discussion of these matters, and a saying 
of Johanan on Ps. exly., together with another hag- 
gadic aphorism by Eleazar pb. Abina on -the angels 
Michacl and Raphael, and itselucidation, "The view 
of Joshua b. Levi on the evening “Shema’,” which 
should be recited in bed (a), and amoraic sayings 
on the same subject, together with a confirmation, 
by a citation of Ps. iv. 6, of the ruling of Joshua b. 
Levi; a haggadie saying of Simeon b. Lakish trans- 
mitted by Levi b. Lahma, as well as another apho- 
rism of this scholar transmitted by the same author- 
ity.. A haggadic saying by Isaac on reading the 
“Shema‘” in bed, and a comment by Ashi, followed 
by another haggadic aphorism hy Isaac based on 
Job v. 7; interpretation of this verse as denoting 
afflictions sent by God (“yissurim ”), against which 
the study of the Torah give’ protection; haggadic 
sentences on the Law. A long series of haggadic 
sayings by Palestinian and Babylonian amoraim, and 
especially by Johanan, regarding affliction (5b), with 
anecdotes from Palestine and Babylon. A baraita 
with a saying of Abba Benjamin regarding prayer 
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before retiring, and its elucidation, together with 
three other baraitot and haggadic sayings of Abba 
Benjamin regarding prayer (6a), reganing demons 
(with various sayings of Babylonian‘authors), and 
praying in the synagogue. A haggadic saying by 
Tsaac on the last subject transmitted by Rabin b. 
Adda, together with a saying of Ashi and additional 
elucidations, followed bx another aphorism trans- 
mitted by Rabin in the name of Isaac regarding the 
“phylacteries of God,” and by & discussion of the 
subject by Babylonian amoraim, the view of Ashi 
standing last. A third haggadic saying of Isaac, of 
similar transmission, concerning prayer. in the syna- 
gogue (6b), and a series of aphorisms of a like nature, 
the first being by Johanan, and the second by Huna 
transmitted by Helbo, These, interspersed with 
other sayings, are followed by five more aphorisms 
transmitted by Heibo in the name of Huna and re- 
garding departure from the synagogue, the Minhah 
prayer, participation in marriage festivities, the fear 
of God, and the refusal to return a salutation. A. 
series (7a) of five haggadic sayings transmitted by 
Johanan in the name of Jose ben Halafta: the prayer 
offered by God, pacification of an ang neighbor, 
discipline of one’s own conscience, three requests of 
Moses, and the teaching that a threat or promise by 
God is not recalled, even though given only con- 
ditionally, and that neither, therefore, is ever unful- 
filled, After a number of sayings, partly tannaitic 
and partly amoraic in origin, come six haggadic 
aphorisms (7b) transmitted by Johanan in the name 
of the tanna Simeon ben Yohai, the second treating 
of the same subject as the corrresponding one in the 
previous series. To these sayings are appended 
various aphorisms and clucidations, followed by @ 
conversation between Nahman b. Jacob and Isaac, 
in which the latter cites a sixth saying, concerning 
prayer in the synagogue, transmitted by Johanan in 
the name of Simeon ben Yohai. Additional hag- 
gadie aphorisms (8a) on this subject as well as on the 
importance of the synagogue, followed by three say- 
ings of ‘Ulla transmitted by Hiyya b. Ammi, and by 
various aphorisms on the reading of the Torah in 
the synagogue (8b) and other kindred matters. This 
portion is concluded by the instructions which 
Joshua b. Levi gave to his sons, and by the analogous 
justructions whieh Raba gave to his children, as well 
as by clucidations of details of these teachings and 
by sayings of a similar import. 

(¢) In the name of Samuel, Judah declares that the 
opinion of R. Gar is authoritative, A baraita 
giving a similar view by Simeon ben Yohai, followed 
by an interpretation of it with a final decision by 
Joshua ven Levi, and by another version of the rela- 
tion to it of the ruling of Joshua ben Levi. The section 
(a) terminates with an opinion on this baraita by 
ascholar who had come from Palestine to Babylon. 

R. HF. i. 18 1-2 in Yerushalmi; the Talmud -on 
these sections is contained in 2a-15b): (a) Hisda’s 
answer to the question as to the practical importance 
of the “new year of the kings,” with a citation of 
the. mishnaic passage (Sheb. x. 5) regarding 
antedated and postdated promissory notes. A 























baraita on the reckoning of regnal years, and its = 


elucidation (2b), together with hermeneutic deduc- 
tions from the Bible regarding Nisan as the begin 
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ning of the regnal year, introduced by au inference 
of Johanan based on I Kings vi. 1 as compared with 
Num. xxxiii. 38, Deut. 1.3, 4, Num! xxi. 1 (8a), and 
similar passages, preference being finally given to 

Eleazar’s deduction founded on IL 

Further Chron. iii. 2. A baraita giving the 

Examples. deduction of Johanan. The assertion 

of Hisda that-the regnal years of non- 
Israelitish kings were reckoned from Tishri, together 
with Biblical passages in confirmation of this view, 
beginning with Neh. i. Land its hermeneutic ex posi- 
tion (8b), the conclusion being formed by a, variety 
of haggadic material on the Persian kings mentioned 
in the Bible (4a). 

(>) Wisda's answer to the query why Nisan 15, 
the tirst day of the Feast of Passover, was not made 
the “new year of the feasts,” while a baraita shows 
that this view was promulgated by Simeon ben 
Yohai himself. Another baraita (4b) on the ritual 
order of the festivals, together with exegetic deduc- 
tions from the views contained therein and. addi- 
tional discussions, concluding with an elucidation 
(5a) of other halakic and exegetic sayings on festi- 
vals and sacrifices. Baraita (5b) on Deut. xxiii, 22 
et seq., and a detailed discussion, followed by a simi- 
Jar section (6a, b) on Deut. 24, Baraita (7a) om 
Nisan 1 and its four meanings, the first being deduced 
from Ex. xii. 2and Deut. xvi. 1, although an ob- 
jection caused Lev. xxiii, 89 to be regarded by Hisda 
as the basic passage, while Zech. i. 7 was cited 
to refute an allegation made by Rabina, Additional 
Biblical passages being quoted by the Babylonian 
amoraim ‘Ulla, Kahana, and Ashi; the section is 
concluded by a deduction of the three other mean- 
ings of Nisan 1(7b) mentioned in the baraita. 

(¢) The signification of Elul 1 as the “new year 
for tithes of cattle,” as taught by R. Meir. The 
various origins of the sentences collected in Re H. i. 
1, together with a saying by Joseph, followed by 
a series of aphorisms of later Babylonia amoraim, 
and one by Ashi (8a). Johanan's deduetior’, from 
Ps, Ixv. 14, of the double view concerning the new 
year for tithes of cattle, and its dialectic elucidation. 

Second half of the mishnaic paragraph: (a) The 
question regarding the practical utility of the new 
year for the counting of the years, answered by 
Pappa in exactly the same way as Hisda had solved 
the question concerning the new year of the kings; 
solution of the discrepancy and further elucidations 

of the principle that Tishri 1 was the new year for 
" the counting of the years, Two baraitot on Ps. 

Ixxxi. 4 et seq. (8b). 

(®) An inference regarding the 

Wbased on Lev. xxv. 4; and the obv 
culty presented by Ley. xxv. 9 (with reference to 
the Sabbatical year) by means of a baraita on the 
following verse, together with two other baraitot 
on the same subject (9a) and an elucidation of 

Tishri 10, concluded by a baraita on Ley. xxv. 11 

and its interpretation (9b). 

(e) Biblical deduction regarding the planting of 
trees and a baraita thereon, with an inference drawn 
«from the Bible by Johanan (10a), and an elucidation 

*'% of another baraita cited in explanation of the first, 
Johanan’s deduction from Gen. 
the opposing views of R. Meir ¢ 

. 






























as to whether a day may be reckoned like a year, thus 
introducing a baraita containing the controversy be- 
tween R. Eliezer and R. Joshua on the month of 
Creation, the former arguing for Tishri and the latter 
for Nisan; exegetic haggadot‘of considerable length 
(11a~12a) on this section. : : 

(@) A baraita stating that “tithes” and “vows” 
as well as “vegetables” belong to Tishri 1, together 
with interpretations by hermeneutics ‘and other 
methods (12b), and with discussions of the sub- 
ject by the Palestinian and Babylonian séhools, 
and halakic exegeses (18a-14a). 

(e) An. argument by Iloshaiah transmitted by 
Eleazar (14a), and a baraita recording the practise 
of R. Akiba (i4b-15b), as well as elucidations of it. 
Another baraita on Shebat 15, with a controversy 
between Johanan and Simeon ben Lakish, and a dis- 
cussion of it. : 

Git. fi, 1 (the Talmud on this section is contained 
in 1da-1%a): (a) The purpose of the entire paragraph, 
although its content is immediately apparent from 
the opening sentence of the mishhaic treatise, 

(®) The problem of the connotation of “the half” 
of the bill of divorce, and Ashi's answer, 

(c) The law regarding a ease in which only “the 
half” of a bill of divorce is signed by Witness in the 
presence of the bearcr; the more rigoroys interpre- 
tation of it by Hisda and subsequent modifications 
by Raba and (15b) Ashi, as well as a dialectic dis- 
cussion of’ these three sayings. Analogous cases 
from .oth@g. branclres of the Halakah and casuistie 
questions bearing ou them (164), concluding with: 
one by Pappa which remains unanswered. 

(@) Case in whith one of the bearers of a bill of 
divorce witnesses the :ehgrossing of the document 
and the other the signature ; exact definition given by 
Johanan and transmitted by Samuel b, Judah £16) ; 
the answer of th@latter to the objectitn of Abaye, 
although another vergon.of the ‘entire affair makes 
Ashi the author of the obfection; controvérsy on the 
subject hetween Hoshaiah and ‘Ulla. Anecdote of 
a visit nfide by Judah b. Ezekiel to Rabbah bar bar 
Hana daring an illness of the latter, and their con- 
versation on a problem connected with Git. i. 1. 

(e) The case'in which the engrossing of a bill of di- 
vorce is witnessed by one and the signature by two 
persons (17a), aud the exact definition of such an 
event, given by Johanan and transmitted by Ammi, 
the section being concluded by a discussion between 
Ammi and Assi. aki 

B. B. i. 6 (the Talmud on this section is contained 
in 7b-1la): (a) “One who is part owner of a court- 

yard is obliged to contribute to the 

Legal — cost of the gateway as well as of the 

Example. door itsvif”; the citation of a legend 

concerning Elijah to prove that a gate- 

way is not necessarily a subject for® praise, con- 

cluded by a casuistic definition of the ease presup- 
posed by the Mishnah. 

(#) According to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, “Every 
courtyard is not adapted to a gateway”; a ba- 
raita containing the complete version of this saying. 

(e} According to R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, “One 
who dwells in a city is obliged to contribute to- 
ward the building of the walls and the doors,” 
ete. : a baraita containing the complete version of 
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this saying. Johanan’s answer to the query ad- 
vanced by Eleazar concerning the method of levy- 
ing contributions, followed by a second version of 
the same account. The patriarch Judah IL. and the 
scholars contributed toward building the wall, al- 
though the legality of this action was questioned by 
Simeon b. Lakish ou the basis of a haggadic deduc- 
tion from Ps. exxxix. 18, while Johanan proposed 
another verse, Cant. viii. 10, to aid in the solution 
of the problein (8a); Rabbah's interpretation of this 
passage of Canticles. An instance of contributions 
on the part of the scholars of Bubylouia, and the 
proot of their illegality furnished by the exegesis of 
three Biblical passages, tuken respectively from the 
Pentateuch, the Prophets, and the Hagiographa. 
Pappa’s proof that a certain tax was imposed on 
orphans, and a discussion of it, followed by a tan- 
naitie account (half Aramaic) by Judah TL. of the 
support of scholars during a time of famine. 

(@) “How long must one dwell ina city to have 
equal rights with its citizens? Twelve months ts 
a conflicting baraita which speaks of thirty days; 
Rabbal’s solution of this contradiction, while 
Johanan reconciles the diserepancy between the 
petigdof twelve months and that given in another 
baraita. The saying of Johanan as to the liability 
of scholars to taxation, and various statements re- 
garding the practise of the Babylonian sages. The 
way in which Joseph (4th cent.) expended a sum of 
money sent him by the mother of King Sapor, to- 
gether (8b) with an interpretation of Jer. xv. 2. 
Baraita on the mode of levying taxes for the poor, 
and the right of assessment of municipal taxes. 
The rule of the Mishnah (Shek. v. 2) that the small- 
est number of persons who may be entrusted with 
raising taxes is two, and its Biblical basis according 
to Nahman b. Jacob, together with sayings and ex- 
amples bearing on this matter. _ An interpretation of 
Dan. xii. 8 as referring to the collectors and trustees 
of the tax for the poor,followed by two baraitot on 
these collectorsand Abaye’s statements regarding the 
practise of Rabbah b. Nahmani, as well as (9a) by a 
note of Ashi and an opinion of Rabbah. Baraita on 
the auditing of the accounts of the trustees of the 
tax for the poor, and elucidations of it. Notes and 
anecdotes illustrating Mishoah Pe’ah 7 (on the 
amount to be given to the poor), followed by hag- 
gadic passages on the importance of almsgiving, 
among these aphorisms being one d by Rabbah 
as transmitted to Eleazar by a tin ‘Ulla witha 
curious surname, which forms the basis of an anec- 
dote. Further haggadie passages on the © of 
Eleazar, Isuic, and others. A baraita giving R. 
Meir’s answer (10a) to the question why God Him- 
self does not nurture the poor, followed by an ac- 
count of thg conversation on this subject between 
R. Akiba and Tineius Rufus. Sermon by Judah b. 
Shalom (Ralestinian amora of the 4th cent.) oa Jer. 
lvii, 17, and’ anecdotes from the lives of Johanan 
p, Zakkaiand Pappa. Haggadic sayings by tannaim 
and amoraim on alms. The vision of Joseph b. 
Joshua b. Levi (10b) of the future life, together with 
baraitot on the interpretation of Proy. xiv. 34 by 
Johanan b. Zakkai and his scholars as well as by 
Gamaliel II. and the other sages of Jabneh. The 







































one (lia) the story of the beneficence of Behjamin 
ha-Zaddik; the other an’ account of the generosity” 
of King Monobaz 7 - 

(e) “If one obtains a dwelling-place in the city, he 
immediately receives equal rights with the eitizens”; 
an opposing view by Simeon b. Gamalicl trans- 
mitted in two versions. 

This analysis of four different passages of the 
Babylonian Talmud shows, in the first place, that 

the framework, as in the Palestinian 
Framework Talmud, is formed by a running 
of Com- interpretation of the Mishnah, despite 
mentary. the heterogencity ot the material 
which is interwoven with it. The 
Talmud, however, is hot a mere commentary on the 
Mishnah, since, in addition to its haggadic portions, 
it contains a varied mass of halakic material, con- 
nected only loosely, if at all, with the contents of 
the mishnaic paragraphs in question; and while 
the Talmud sometimes adheres closely to the text 
of such a paragraph, its commentary on a single 
section of the Mishnah is often eXpunded into the 
compass of a small book, In this respect Babli is 
much more free than Yerushalmi, which is more 
concise in other regards as well; the wider interests 
of the former and its greater variety and length are 
due at least in large part to the fact that the Buby- 
lonian academies enjoyed a longer existence and 
hence its redaction extended over a more protracted 
period. * 

The fact that the Haggadah is much more promi- 
nent in Babli, of which it forms, according to Weiss 
(*Dor,” iii, 19), more than one-third, while it 
constitutes only one-sixth of Yerushalmi, was due, 
in a sense, to the course of the development of He- 
brew literature. No independent mass of haggadot 
developed in Babylon, as was ‘the case in Palestine; 
and the haggadic writings were accordingly col- 
lected in the Talmud. The most curious example 
of thig is a midrash on the Book of Esther, found at 
the end of the first chapter of the treatise Megillah 
(pp. 10b-17a). Except for the fact that the text of 
this section naturally alludes to the Book of Esther, 
the midrash has nocounceting-link with the prece- 
ding portion of the Talmud. It is a true midrashic 
compilation in the style of the Palestinian mid- 
rashim, introduced by sixteen proems (mostly by 
Palestinian authors), and followed by exegeses and 
comments on individual verses of Esther in the 
order of the text, each preceded by a catchword (for 
further details on this midrash see Bacher, “Ag. 
Bab. Amor.” p, 119). A fragment of a similar com- 
pilation on Lamentations, treating of a few verses 
of the first two chapters, is found in the last chapter 
of Sanhedrin (104, 4 e¢ seq.), this fragment being in- 
serted thereon account of the preceding casual allu- 
sion to the Babylonian exile (¢. p. 120). The trea- 
tise Gittin (55a-58a) containsa haggadic compilation 
on the destruction of Jerusalem, its elements being 
found partly in the Palestinian literature, partly in 
Ekah Rabbati, and partly in the treatise Ta‘anit of 
the Jerusalem Talmud, This haggadah, which be- 
gins with a saying by Johanan, is appended to the 
brief halakie elucidation of the first sentence of the 
ragraph on the law of the Sicarii (Git. 
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the Romans,” In Babli such haggadic interpola- 
tions, often of considerable length, are extremely 
frequent, while the very content of the mishnaic 
paragraphs often affords a basis for lengthy haggadic 
excursuses.. Thus the last (in Yerushalmi, next to 
the last) chapter of Sanhedrin is made the founda- 
tion fora mass of haggadic comments, 
Haggadah most of them only Joosely connected 
of by an association of ideas with the text 
the Babli. of the passages of the Mishnah to 
which they are assigned. In this ex- 
ceptionally, long chapter of Babli (pp. 90a-113b) 
only that portion (111b-112b) which refers to the 
Law in Deut. xiii, 12 e¢ seg. is halakic in nature. 
The haggadic conclusion of the first chapter of Sotah 
furnishes the basis for further Talmudic comments 
in the style of the Haggadah (8b, 14a); so that, for 
example, the interpretation of Ex. ii. 4, cited in the 
Mishnah (11a), is followed (11la-18b), by an inde- 
pendent section which’ forms a running midrash 
on Ex. i. 8-ii. 4. Additional examples may be 
found in nearly every treatise of the Babylonian 
Talmud, The haggadic sections of this Talmud, 
which form an important part of the entire work, 
have been collected in the very popular “ ‘En Ya‘a- 
kob” of Jacob ibn Habib (1st ed. 1516);as well as in 
the rarer “Haggadot ha-Talmud ” (Constantinople, 
1511; comp. Rabbinovicz, “ Dikduke Soferim,” viii. 
181); and they have heen translated into German by 
A. Winsche (“Der Babylonische Talmud in Seinen 
Haggadischen Bestandtheilen,” 8 vols, Leipsic, 

1886-89). 
Av important factor in the composition of the 
‘Talmud, and consequently one it is necessary to con- 


" gider in a discussion of its literary form, is the fre- 


quent juxtaposition of several sayings ascribed to 
one and the same author. These sayings, which 
are frequently linked together by the name of tl 
common transmitter as well as by that of their au- 
thor, were evidently taught in this connected form 
in the academies, thus finding their way into the 
appropriate ‘passages of the Talmudic text. Such 
groups of aphorisms are extremely frequent in 
Babli; and several of them are found in the pas- 





‘sage from Ber, 2a~-9a which has been analyzed 


“p. 39a). 


above (regarding Yerushalmi sec Frankel, “ Mebo,” 
Other circumstances which must be con- 
sidered in discussing the composition of the text of 
the Talmud are set forth in the account of its origin 
and redaction given below. 

The remarks already made concerning the relation 
of the Hebrew and the Aramaic elements in the 
vocabulary of Yerushalmi apply with little modifi- 
cation to Babli,although the Aramaic of the latter 
is more nearly akin to the Syriac (the castern Ara- 
maic dialect-then current in Babylonia) and is even 
more closcly related to Mandan (see ‘ Néldeke, 
“Mandilische Grammatik,” py xxvi., Halle, 1875; 

on the Persian elements in the vocab- 
Style and ulary of Babli see Jew. Excyc. vii. 
Language. 313b, 3.x, JuD#0-PERSIAN). In re- 

gard to Greek and Latin terms’Levy 
makes the incomprehensible statement .(“ Newhebr. 
Worterb.” iv. 274a) that “no Greek or Latin words 
are found in the Babylonian Talmud.” This is, 
hewever inenrrest: for a larce number of words 





from the Latin and Greek (see Krauss, * Lelin- 
worter,” i. p. xxiii.) are employed in the Talmud, 
both in the .tannaitic passages found in Babli, and 
in the sayings of Palestinian as well as of Babylo- 
nian amoraim, such as Rab (see Bacher, é.¢. p. 32), 
On the exegetic terminology as applied in Biblical 
and traditional hermeneutics, see Bacher, “Termi- 
nologie der Amorier,” Leipsic, 1905. An interesting 
linguistic peculiarity of Babli is the fact that tan- 
naitic traditions, especially stories, are occasionally 
given entirely in Aramaic, or an anecdote, begun in 
lfebrew, is continued in Aramaic (such as the story, 
designated by $239 33n as a baraita, concerning: 
Joshua b. Perahyah and his pupil Jesus {Sanh, 











1076). 


The contents of the Taimud—this term being re- 
stricted to Babli, although much which applies to it 
holds true of Yerushalmi as well—fall into the two 
main divisions of Halakah and Haggadah, Al- 
though, as stated above, the Mishnah itself fre- 
quently furnishes the ground for the inclusion of 
haggadic elements in the Talmud,’and although the 

subjects discussed in the {alakah fre- 

- The quently Jead of tlremselves to haggadic 
Halakah in treatment, the Haggadah occupies 
Babli. only a secondary position in the Tal- 
mud, since this is, both in origin and in 

purpose, a halakic work, and was intended to serve 
asa commentary on the chief authoritative work-of 
the tannaitic Halakah, the Mishnah pf Judah T> 
Those portions, therefore, which treat of the in- 
terpretation of the Mishnah are the substance of the 
Talmud, This interpretation, however, was’ not 
merely theoretical, but was primarily devoted to a 
determination of the rules applying to. the practise 
of the ceremonial law; on ghe other land, the de- 
velopment of the Halakah had not ceased in the 
academies of the Amoraim, despite the acceptance 
of the Mishnah, so that the opinions and the decisions 
of the Amoraim themselves, even when they were 
not based merely on an interpretation of the Mishnah 
and other tannaitic halakot, became the subject of 
tradition and comment. Jn addition to the Mish- 
nah, furthermore, the Midrash (the halakic exegesis 
of the Bible) and the Halakah in the more re- 
stricted sense became the subject of tradition and of 
study, and were preserved ,in different collections 
as being the other results of the tannaitic' period. 
In this way the Talmud, in its strict connotation of. 
the interpretation of the Mislmah, was increased by 
an inexhaustible mass of material, which afforded 
the amoraic academies a basis both for the interpre- 
tation and for the criticism of the Mishnuah; for since 
the Talmud deals with the criticism of the Mishnah, 
not only in text and meaning, but also in its relation 


‘to the baraitot, these baraitot themselves were fre- 


quently interpreted in the same way as were mish- 
naic passages (¢.9., R. I. 10a, 12b, 29a), and were 
supplied with their Talmud, Moreover, the Talmud 
was further augmented by the inclusion within it 
of. the views which the scholars expressed in the 
course of their public, judicial, and other activities, 
as well as by the data regarding their private lives 
and their religious practises which were discussed 
and memorized in the academies, If this brief 
gketch of the Talmud as regards its halakic con- 
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the Mishnah].. Then R. ‘Nahman said: ‘Itiscerreet; 
and Samuel also has approved of this explanation.’ 
Then the first three asked: ‘ast thou established 
this explanation in the Gemara?’ [¢.e., “Hast thou 
included it as a fixed clement in the Talmud? Nah- 
man answers in the aftirmative, whereupon a con- 
firmatory amoraic tradition is added; and, in the 
name of Samuel, Rab Nahman interprets the mish- 
naic passage under consideration in the light of that! 
exegesis].”. The term “knba‘” (“establish ") was 
used in a later age by Sherira Gaon to designate the 
incorporation of portions that were used to make up 
the Talmud into its text (see Lewy, “ Interpretation 
des Ersten Abschnitts des Palistinischen Tulmud- 
Traktates Nesikin,” p. 4; Bacher, in “ Hebrew Union 
College Annual,” 1904, p. 84), while in the Talmud 
itself the word was applied to the redaction of tan- 
naitic. traditions (see R. H. 82a, above; Kid. 25a; 
Sanh. 21b; Zeb. 114b), This account, which dates 
from the beginning of the amoraic period in the 
Academy of Nehardea, is, curiously enough, an iso- 
lated instance; for among the many dates and ac- 
counts which the Talmud con‘ains in 
Redaction. reference to the academy and its mem- 
bers, there is no direct statement con- 
cerning the redaction of the text, cither in its earlier 
stages or at its conclusion, although certain state- 
ments on divergent traditions of amoraic sayings and 
discussions afford an idea of the way in which the 
Talmudic text emerged from the various versions 
given by the scholars and schools that transmitted 
it. These statements, which have been collected by’ 
Lewy (tc. pp. 4-14), use the verb “tanni” (“pa‘el” 
from %)n) in referring to lectures on the Talmudie 
text as well as amoraic sayings or. discussions on 
them (Bacher, “ Termminologic der Amoriter,” p. 289), 
Thus it is stated (Shab. 48h; B. B. 86u) that at Sura 
a certain interpretation was given in'the name of 
‘Hisda and at Pumbedita in that of Kahana. There 
are a number of other similar statements concerning 
traditions, in regard to differences, as between Sura 
and Pumbedita, and between Sura anid Nehardea, 
in the wording of the amoraic sayings and in their 
ascribed authorship (Git. 35a). Especially frequent 
is the mention of amoraim of the fourth and fifth 
centuries as transmitters of these divergent state- 
ments, either two amoraim being named as author- 
ities for two different versions, of an amora being 
cited as opposing another version to an anonymous 
tradition, As examples of the former may be men- 
tioned Rabba and Joseph (Zeb. 25b), Pappa and Ze- 
bid- (Shab. 66b), Kahana and Tabyomi (Ned. 16b), 
Ashi and Mar Zutra (Shab. 119a), and Rabina and 
Aba (Ket. 81b); while many other instances are 
cited by Lewy (Z:¢.). 7 i 
Particularly interesting are the cases in which a 
divergent account is presented before Ashi, and thus 
before the one who projected the definitive redac- 
tion of the Talmud, Ashi appearing in all these cuses 
as representing the version first given. Thus the 
amora Mordecai said to Ashi: “Thou teachest thus; 
but we teach differently ” (Men. 42b; Ber. 5a). In 
addition to such statements, which are ascribed ‘to 
members of the Babylonian academies, and which 
indicate divergenciesin amoraic tradition. the extant 


tents be supplemented by the statement that the 
sayings of the several amoraim as well as the op- 
posing views of their contemporaries and the mem- 
hers of the academies, whether teachers or pupils, are 
frequently recorded in connection with the report 
of the discussions of the academies, a more complete 
view of the nature of the Talmud and a better con- 
ception of its form may be gained. 

The real framework of the Talmud, however, on 
which the entire structure was built, was, as noted 
above, provided by the questions, comments, and 
discussions which are based on individual para- 
graphs of the Mishnah, and which are anonymous, 
or not ascribed to any author. Appended to these 
passages and interspersed among them are sayings 
whose authors are named; and this class frequently 
preponderates greatly. The anonynwus framework 

of the Talmud may be regarded as the 
The warp resulting from the united actiy- 
Framework ity of the members of the academy, 
Anony- and upon which the woof of the Tal- 
mous. ° mud was interwoven and developed 
during three centuries, until its final 
redaction gave it definitive form. The Talmud is 
Teally the work of the body. of scholars in the acad- 
emies, who devoted themselves to it generation after 
generation, and kept its traditions alive. Although 
-muny members of the acudemies—the great as well 
as the small, teachers as well as pupils—are men- 
tionei, as the authors of various sayings and de- 
cisions, and as taking part in the discussions and 
controversies, some of them being deemed scholars 
worthy of record 9n account of a single remark, the 
background of the Talmud, or rather the background 
for those elements regarding whose authorship state- 
ments are made, was formed by the united efforts of 
those who labored to produce that work, The mani- 
fold objections and refutations introduced by the 
word “metibi” (= “they object ”}, and the questions 
(generally casuistic in nature) preceded by the for- 
mula “tbba‘ya lehu” (= “ they have asked”) refer 
to this body of scholars, regardless of the date at 
which they lived. 

This allusion to the anonymous framework of the 
Talmud suggests the problem of its redaction, which 
is partially answered by the allusion itself; for the 
work began with the inception of the collection, 
and the first amoraim’ laid the foundation for the 
task, which was carried on by succeeding genera- 
tions, the final result being the Talmud in its pres- 
ent form, The system of mishnaic hermeneutics, 
which was in a sense official, and was at all events 
sanctioned by the lectures delivered in the academy, 
was determined as early as the first generation, and 
remained valid thenceforth. It is interesting to 
notice that the only certain occurrence of the word. 
“Gcemara” in the sense of “Talmud” CEr. 32b) is 
found in connection with an account which throws 
a flood of light upon the first stages of the redac- 
tion of the Talmud. This account begins with the 
interpretation of ‘Er. iii. 4, and is as follows: “R. 
Hiyya b. Abba, R. Assi [Palestinian amoraim in 
Babylon], and Rabba b. Nathan sat; and beside 
ther sat also Rab Nahman. They sat and said 


fhere follows a dialectic discussion on the nature of 
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variants, which are included without such state- 
iments, These are introduced by.such formulas as 
“ And if you will say ” (NON ‘N)), referring to other 


authorities, or “ There are those who say,” or “ There 


are those who teach,” and similar phrases.’ The ex- 
pression'*“ another “version” (S]™N& a2) fre- 
quently appears in. the ‘text-as a superscription to 


adivergent account (Naz. 9b; B..K. 59a; Hul. 119d; 4 


Tem, 6a, 6a; 9b, 11b, 30b [comp. Frankel in “Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1861, x. 262]; Niddah 294,384), Alt 
these instances ‘afford an idea, even though byt an 
imperfect’ one, of the gradual development of the 
Talmudic text. To compreliend why only ‘practi- 
cally a single Talmud was produced, despite the’ 
various academigs, the great uambet of authorita- 
tive. transmitters of the ‘mass of ntaterial,-and the 
number of, geucrations that collaborated on the 
work, ip must be porne’ in mind -that there was a 
continual interchange of ideas hétween the acade-” 
_ mies; abd that the humerous pupils of. tlie successive 
generations whp memoyized the Talmud, and per- 
haps committed atleast a part of it to writing, drew 
‘froma singlé source, namely, the’léctures of their 
masters and the discussions’ in the académies; fury 
ther; that, since the work,on the Talmud was con-" 
tinued *without interruption.along the lines laid 
‘ down. by the-titst. generation of amo- 
»),, Technical vain, all succeeding generations may 
Terms for, be regarded as one body of scholars 
Tradition. who’ produced a work which was, to 
‘all intents and purposes, uniform. 

This unity finds its expression in the phraseology’ 
adopted in ‘the anonymous 
“mud, which terms ‘the authors “we,” exactly as @ 
writer speaks of himself as “I”.in’ an individual 
_ work, Examples of this phraseology occur in the 
_dollowing formulas: 73 jm ("We then raised the 
question”; see Shab. 6b, Ta, 99b;, Yoma 74a, 79b; 
‘Buk. 88a; Meg, 22a; Yeb. 29b; Kid. 49a; Git. 60b; 
Shebu. 22b; “Ab. Zarah 85a, 52b; Niddah 6b); 
anyon (* We have opposed [anather teaching to the, 
‘one which has been quotéed]”); yan: (“We “have 
learned,” 6r, in other words, “have received by tra- 
dition %, the conventional formula which: introduces 
mishnaic passages; and, finally, % sao (“ Whence 
have we it?”), the regular preface to an inquiry re- 
garding the Biblical basis of a saying. In all these 
formulas the *we” denotes the authors of the 
Talmud regarded as a collective unity, and as the 
totality of the members of the acadetics whose 
labors, covering three centuries of éo!laboration, re- 
sulted in the Talmud. It was in the Babylonian 









Academy of Sura, moreover, that the final redaction . 


- of the Talmud took place, the very academy that 
took the lead in the first century of the amoraic 
period; and the uniformity of the Talmud was thus 
assured, even to the place of its grigin. 

The statements already made concerning the con-” 
tinuous redaction of the Babylonian Talmud apply 
with equal force to the Yerushalmi, this fact being 
expressed by Lewy (J.¢. pp. 14-15) in the following 
words: “In Palestine, as in ‘Babylon, there may 
have been different Talmudim in the various schools 
at different periods. . *. Similarly in the Palestin- 
ian Talmud different versions of amoraic sayings are 
quoted in the names of different authors, from which 










framework of the-Tal- | 





it may be inferred that these authors learned and 
taught different Talmudim.” Lewy speaksalso (Le. 
p. 20) of several redactions which preceded the final 
casting of the Palestinian ‘Palmud into its present 
form, The actual condition of aifairs can scarcely 
Ve formulated in these terms, however, since the di- 
vergencies consist, for the most. part, of mere vari- 
ants in’ certain sentences, or in the fact that there 


- were different authors and transmitters of them; and 


althougli many of these deviations are cited by R. 
Jonah and R. Jose, who lived and taught contem- 


- poraneously at Tiberias, this fagt scarcely justifies 


the assumption that there were two different Tal- 
mudim, ohe taught by Jonah and the other by 
Jose; it will nevertheless be evident; from’ the 
statenients cited above, tliat the Talmud existed in 
some definite form throughout the atnoraic period, 
and that, furthermore, its final redaction was pre- 
ceded by other revisions. It may likewise be as- 
sumed that the contemporaneous schools of Tiberias, 
Sepphoris, and Czsarea in Palestine taught the Tal- 
mud in different redactions in thefourth century. 
Lewy assumes, probably with correctness, that in 


“the case of Yerushalmi the treatise Nezikin (the 


three treatises Baba Kamma, Baba Mezi'‘a, and 
Baba Batra) was taken from a redaction differing 
from that of the other treatises. (ANusion has 
‘already been made to a difference of content be- 
tween the first two and the last two orders of the 
Yerushalmi.) With regard to Babli, Franke) has 
shown (“Monatsschrift,” x. 194) that the, treatise 
Tamid, in which only three chapters out of seven: 
are accompanied by a Talmud, belongs to a dif- 
ferent redaction from that of the other treatises; 
and he endeavors to sliow, in Jike- mauner (7d. p. 
259), both “that the redactor of tlie treatise Kid- 
dushin is not idéntical with that of Baba Batra and + 
Nedarim,” and “that the redactor of the treatise, 
‘ Gittin js not the same as that of Keri- 
Date of ‘tot and Baba Batra.” However, as 
Redaction. these remarks refer to the tinal redac- 
+ ‘tion of the Talmud, they do not touch’ 
upon the abstract unity of the work as emphasized 
above. It is suflicient to assume, therefore, that the 
final redaction of the several treatises was based 
on the versions used in the different academies. It 
may be postulated, on the whole, that the Pales- 
tinian Talmud received its present form at Tiberias, 
and the Babylonian Talmud at Sura (comp. the pas- 
sages in Yerushalmi in which x37 [= “here »7] re- 
fers to Tiberias, and those in Babli in which the 
game word denotes Sura (Lewy, Le. p. 4)). 
, The chief data regarding the academies of Pales- 
tine and Babylon, whose activity resulted in the 


“Talmud, have been set forth elsewhere (see JEw. 


Enove. i. 145-148, ¢.c. AcApEMiIES), so that here | 
stress need be laid only on those events in the his- : 
‘tory of the two schools and of their teachers which 
are especially noteworthy in connection with the 
origin and the final redaction of the two Talmudim. 
It may be said, by way of preface, that the acade- 
mies of Palestine and Babylon were in constant in- 
tercommunication, notwithstanding their geograph- 
ical position. Many prominent Babylonian scholars 
settled permanently in Palestine, and many eminent 
Palestinians sojourned in Babylon for some time, 
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or even for a considerable portion of their lives. In 
the second half of the third century Babylonian stu- 
dents sought the Palestinian schools with especial 
frequency, while many pupils of Johanan went dur- 
ing the same period to Babylon; and in the troub- 
lous days of the fourth century many Palestinian 
scholars sought refuge in the more quiet regions 
along the Euphrates. This uninterrupted associa- 
tion of scholars resulted in an active interchange of 
ideas between the schools, especially as the activity 
of both was devoted in the main to the study of the 
Mishnah. The Jerusalem Talmud accordingly con- 
tains a large number of sayings by Babylonian an- 
thorities, and Babli quotes a still larger number of 
sayings by Palestinian scholars in addition to the 
proceedings of the Palestinian academies, while it 
likewise devotes a very considerable space to the 
halakic and haggadie teachings of such Palestinian 
masters as Johanan, Simeon b. Lakish, and Abbahu, 
Anonymous Palestinian sentences are quoted in 
Babli with the statement, “They say in the West”; 
and similar maxims of Babylonian origin are quoted 
in Yerushalmi in the name of “the scholars there.” 
Both the Talmudim thus acquired more traits in 
common than they had formerly possessed despite 
their common foundation, while owing to the mass 
of material which Babli received from the schools of 
the IIoly Land it was destined in a measure to sup- 
plant the Palestinian Talmud even in Palestine. 
The history of the origin of Yerushalmi covers a 
period of twocenturies, Its projector was Johanan, 
the great teacher of Tiberias, who, together with 
his pupils and contemporaries, some of them of con- 
siderable prominence, laid the foundations for the 
work which was continued by succeeding genera- 
tions. The extreme importance of Johanan in the 
genesis of the Palestinian Talmud seems to have 
been the basis of the belief, which first found ex- 
pression in the twelfth century, although it is cer- 
tainly older in origin, that he was the anthor of 
Yerushalmi (see Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 47b). As a 
matter of fact, however, almost a century and a half 
elapsed after the death of Johanan (279) before this 
Talmud received its present form, but it was ap- 
proximated to this form, toward the end of the 
fourth century, by Jonah and Jose, the two directors 
of the Academy of Tiberias. Their joint halakic 
sentences, controversies, and divergent opinions on 
the utterances of their predecessors are 
Activity of scattered throughout Yerushalmi; but 
Jonah the conclusion that Jose redacted it 
and Jose. twice, which has been drawn from 
certain statements in this Talmud, 
js incorrect (Frankel, Jc. p. 10la; Weiss, “Dor,” 
iii. 118 e¢ seg., 211; see Lewy, Le. pp. 10, 17; 
Halevy, “Dorot ha-Rishonim,” fi. 322). Jonah’s 
son Mani, one of the scholars most frequently 
named ‘in Yerushalini, seems, after studying at 
Cxsarea, where noteworthy scholars were living in 
_ the fourth century, to have raised the school of 
Sepphoris to its highest plane; and a large number 
of the sayings of the “scholars of Cxsarca” was 
included in Yerushalmi (sce “Monatsschrift,” 1901, 
pp. 298-310). The only other halakist of impor- 
tance among the Palestinian amoraim is Jose b. 
Abin (or Abun).. According to Frankel (Le. p. 








102a), he occupied about the same position in. 
regard to the redaction of Yerushalmi as was held 
by Ashi in regard to that of Babli (see also Weiss,’ 
Le. iii. 117). The final redaction of the Talmud was, 
reserved for the succeeding generation, probably 
because the activity of the Academy of Tiberiasy 
ceased with the discontinuance of the patriarchate? 
(¢. 425). This was the time during which Tanbumas 
b, Abba (see Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii, 50); 
made his collection and definite literary arrange 
ment of the haggadic exegesis of the amoraig 
period. 

The beginnings of the Babylonian Talmud are! 
associated both with Nehardea, where the study of 
the tradition had flourished even before the close of 
the tannaitic period, and with Sura, where Rab 
founded a new academy which soon surpassed Ne- 
hardea in importance. Rab and Samuel, who re- 
spectively presided with equal distinction over the 
two schools, laid ihe foundation of the Babylonian 
Talmud through their comments on the Mishnah 
and their other teachings. ‘Their views are fre-, 
quently contrasted in the form of controversies, but 
on the other hand they are often mentioned as the 
common authors of sentences which were probably 
transmitted by certain pupils who had heard them 
from both masters, One of these pupils, Judah b. 
Ezekiel, when asked to explain some of the more 
obscure portions of the Mishnah, subsequently al- 
luded plaintively to the “hawayyot” of Rab and 
Samuel, meaning thereby the questions and com-y 
ments of the two masters on the entire Mishnah} 
(Ber. 20a and parallels). In like manner, stholars' 
of the fourth century spoke of the hawayot of 
Abaye and Raba, which formed, as it were, the 
quintessence of the Talmud, and which, according 
to an anachronistic addition to an oid baraita, were 
even said to have been included in the branches of 
knowledge familiar to Johanan b. Zakkai (Suk, 28a; 
B. B. 184a). 

The pupils of Rab and Samuel, the leading amo- 
raim of the second half of the third century—lluna, 
Hisda, Nahman b. Jacob, Sheshet, and the Judah’™ 
mentioned above, who is especially prominent as a 
transmitter of the sayings of his two tcachers— 
added a mass of material to the Talmud; and the 
last-named founded the Academy of Pumbedita, 
where, as at Sura, the devclopment of the Talmud 
was continued. Pumbedita was likewise the birth- 
place of that casuistic and hair-splitting incthod of 
interpreting and criticizing halakic passages which 
forms the special characteristic of the Babylonian 
Talmud, although the seholars of this academy de- 
voted themselves also to the study of the collections 
of tannaitic traditions; and at the beginning of the 
fourth century the representatives of the two move- 
ments, “Sinai” Joseph and Rabbah, the “uprooter 
of mountains,” succeeded their master Judah and 
became the «irectors of the school. Their sayings 
and controversies, together with the still more im- 
portant dicta and debates of their pupils Abaye and 
Raba. form a considerable part of the material of 
the Talmud, which was greatly increased at the 
same time by the halakic and haggadie sentences 
brought from Palestine to Babylon. Ail the six 
orders of the Mishnah were then studied, as is stated, 
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by Raba (not Rabba; see Rabbinovicz, “Dikduke 
Soferim,” on Ta‘anit, p. 144), although in Judah’s 
time the lectures had been confined 

Activity of to the fourth order, or, according to 
Raba. the view of Weiss (* Dor,” iii. 187), 

Oe which is probably correct, to the first 
four orders (comp. Meg. 28b; Ta‘an. 24a, b; Sanh. 
106b; Raba’s pupil Pappa expresses a similar view 
in Ber, 20a). ‘ 

Rab's activity marks the culmination of the work 
on the Talmud. The time lad now come when the 
preservation and arrangement of the material al- 
ready collected were more important than further 
accretions, Nahman b. Isaac, pupil and suecessor 
of Raba (d. 852), whom he survived but four years, 
expressed the task of the epigoni in the following 
words (Pes. 105b): “I am neither a sage nor a seer, 
nor even a scholar as contrasted with the 1 ajority. 
Tam a transmitter [“gamrana”} and an arranger 
[“sadrana”].” The combination of the former term 
with the latter, which occurs only here, very con- 
cisely summarizes the activity of the redactor. It 
is clear that Nahman b. Isaac actually engaged in 
this task from the fact that he is mentioned as the 
Babylonian amora who introduced Mnemonics 
(“simanim”), designed to facilitate the memorizing 
and grouping of Talmudic passages and the names 
of their authors, Tho mnemonics ascribed to him 
in the Talmad (see J. Brill, Die Mnemonotechnik 
des 'Bulmuds,” p. 21; Bacher, “ Ag. Bub. Amor.” p, 
134), however, constitute only a very small part of 
the simanim included in the text of that work. 
These again form but a remnant of the entire mass 
of what N. Brill (“ Jahrb,” i, 60) terms the “mne- 
motechnic apparatus,” of which only a portion was 
included in the printed text of the Talmud, although 
many others may be traced both in the manu- 
scripts of the Talmud and in ancient citations 
(see N. Brill, 7c. pp. 62 ef eq., 118 et seq.). The 
material, to which the epigoni of the second half of 
the fourth century had added little, was now ready 
for its final redaction; and it was definitively edited 
by Asur (d, 427), who during his long period of 
activity infused fresh life into the Academy of Sura. 
In view of his recognized authority, little was left 
for the two succeeding generations, except to round 
out the work, since another redaction wag no 
longer possible. The work begun by Ashi was com- 
pleted by Rabina (Abina), whose death in 499 marks, 
according to an ancient tradition, the end of the 
amoraic period and the completion of the redaction 
of the Talniud. 

The date at which the Talmud was committed to 
writing is purely conjectural. The work itself con- 
tains neither statements nor allusions to show that 
any complete or partial copy of the work redacted 
and completed by Ashi and Rabina had been made 
in their days; and the same lack of information 
characterizes both Yerushalmi and the Mishnah (the 
basis of both the Taimudim), as well as the other 
works of the tannaitic period. There are, however, 
allusions, although they are only sporadic, which 
show that the Halakah and the Tlaggadah were 
committed to writing; for copies were described as 
being in the possession of individual scholars, who 
were occasionally criticized for owning them, 

. 





This censure was based on an interdiction issued in 
the third century, which forbade any one to com- 
mit the teachings of tradition to writing or to use a 
IManuscript of sucha character in lecturing (see Gif. 
60a; Tem. 14b). Replying to the scholars of Kair- 

2 wan, Sherira Gaon in bis letter (ed. 
Committed Neubauer, “M. J.C." j, 26) alludes to 

to this prohibition as follows: “In an- 

Writing. swer to your question asking when 

the Mishnah and the Talmud were re- 
spectively committed to writing, it should be said 
that neither of them was thus transmitted, but both 
were arranged [redacted] orally; and the scholars 
believe it to be their duty to recite them from meni 
ory, and not from written copies.” From the sec- 
ond part of this statement it is evident that even in 
Sherira’s time the “ scholars,” a term here restricted 
to the members of the Babylonian academics, re- 
fraincd from using written copies of the Talmud in 
their lectures, although they were sufficiently famil- 
iar with it to be able to recite it from memory, The 
statement that the exilarch Natronai (8th cent, ), who 
emigrated to Spain, wrotea copy of the Talmud from 
memory (see Brill, “Jahrb.” ii, 51), would show that 
the scholars of the geonic period actually knew the 
work by heart. Although this statement is not al- 
together free from suspicion, it at least proves that 
it was believed to bo within the powers of this 
exilarch to make a copy of the Tatmud without hav- 
ing an original at hand. This passage also throws 
light upon the period of the development and redac 
tion of the Talmud, during which the ability to 
memorize the mass of material taught in the schools 
was developed to an extent which now transcends 
conception, : 

On the other hand, Sherira’s statement shows that 
his denial of the existence of the Talmud and the 
Mishnah in written form was limited to an officially 
recognized redaction ;- for manuscripts of the kind 
mentioned by him were then current, as they had been 
in the geonic period, despite théinterdiction ; for they 
were used ut least as aids to study, and without them 
the Talmud could not possibly have been memo- 
rized. In like manner, this prohibition, in the light 
of Sherira’s words, does not preclude the existence 
of private copies of portions of the traditional liter- 
ature, even in earlier times. The concealed rolls 
(“megillot sctarim”) with halakic comments which 
Rab found in the house of his uncle Hiyya (Shab, 
6b; B. M. 92a), as well as the note-books (mivaxec) 
mentioned at the beginning of the amoraic period 
and in which such scholars as Levi b, Sisi, Joshua b, 
Levi, Ze‘iri, and Hilfai or Ifa (Shab. 156a; Yer. 
Ma‘as. 49d, 60b; Men. 708) entered sentences, some 
of them halakie in character, indicate that such per- 
sonal copies were frequently used, while the written 
Haggadah is repeatedly mentioned. It inay there- 
fore be assumed that the Mishnah and other tan. 
naitic traditional works were committed to writing 
as carly as the time of the Amoraim. In like man- 
ner, there may have been copies of the amoraic com- 
Incnts on the Mishnah, as aids to the memory and 
to private study. In the carly part of the fourth 
century Ze‘era disputed the accuracy of the halakie 
tradition-taught by the Babylonian amora Sheshet; 
and as he based hig suspicions on Sheshet’s blind-, 
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neas, he evidently believed that it was impossible 
for the Babylonian scholar to contirm and verify his 
knowledge by the use of written notes (see Bacher, 
“Ag. Pal, Amor.” iii 4). When Ashi undertook 
the final redaction of the Talmud he evidently had 
at his disposal notes of this kind, although Brill 
(Le. p. 18) is probably correct in ribing to Rabina 
the tirst complete written copy of the Talmud; Ra- 
bina lad as collaborators.many of the Saoravt, to 
whom an ancient and incontrovertible tradition as- 
signs numerous additions to the Talmudic text. 
When Rabina died a written text of the Talmud 
was already in existence, the material contributed 
py the Saboraim being mercly additions; although 
in thus extending the text they simply continued 





what had been done since the first redaction of the | 


Tatmud by Ashi. The Saboraim, however, confined 
themselves to additions of a certain form which 
made no change whatsoever in the text as deter- 
mined by them under the direction of Rabina (on 


these saboraic additions as well as on other accre- ; 


tious in Babli, see the statements by 

No Formal Brill, /.c. pp. 69-86). Yet there is no 
Rati- ~ allusion whatever toa formal sanction 
fication. of the written textof the Talmud; for 
neither did such a yatification take 

‘place nor was a formal one at all necessary. ‘The 
Babylonian academics, Which produced the text in 
the course of 300 years, remained jts guardians when 
it was reduced to writing; and it became.authorita- 
tive in virtue of its acceptance by the successors of 
the Amoraim,,as the Mishnah had been sanctioned 
by the latter and was made the chief subject of 
study, thus becoming a basis for halakie decisions. 
The traditions, however, undertvent no further de- 


velopment; for the “horayot,” or the independent, 


exegesis of the Mishnah and: the -halakic decisions 
based on this exegesis, ceased with Ashi and.Rabina, 
and,thus with the completion of the Talmud, as is 
stated in the canon incorporated in the Talmud 
itself (BB. M. 86a). The Mishnab, the basal work of 
halakic tradition, thenceforth shared, its authority 
swith the Talmud. sot : . 

Among the Jews who came under the influence of 


western Arabic culture the belief that the Talmad, 


(and the Mishnah) had been redacted orally was su- 
perseded by the view that the initial redaction itself 
had been in writing. This theory was first ex- 
pressed by R. Nissim of Kairwan (“Mafteah,” p- 
3b), although even before his time the question ad- 
dressed, as already’ noted, to Sherira Gaon by the 
Jews of Kaijrwan had shown that they favored this 
view, and the gaon’s response had received an in- 
terpolation postulating the written redaction of the 
Tabnad, 

The definitive redaction of the Babylonian Tal- 
mud mayks a new epoch in the history of the Jew- 
ish people, in which the Talmud itself becomes the 
most important factor, both as the pivotal point of 
the development and the manifestation of the spirit 
of Judaism, and as a work of literature deeply in- 
fluenced by the fortunes of those who cherished it 
astheir-palladium, On the internal history of Juda- 
jam the Talmud exerted a decisive influence as the 
recognized source for a knowledge of tradition and 
as the authoritative collection of the traditional re- 








ligious doctrines which supplemented the Bible; in- 
deed, this influence and the efforts which were made 
to escape from it, or to restrict it within certain 
limits, constitute the substance of the jnner history 
of Judaism. The Babylonian academies, which had 
gradually become the central authority fot the en- 
tire Jewish Diaspora, found their chief task in teach- 
ing the Talmud, on which they. based the answers 
to the questions addressed to them. Thus was 
evolved a new science, the. interpretation of the 
Talmud, which produced.a literature of wide ramili- 
cations, and whosc beginnings were the work. of the 
Geonim themselves, . . 

The Talmud and its study spread from Babylon * 
to Egypt, northern Africa, Ttaly, Spain, France, antl’ 
Germany, regions destined to become the abodes of 

: the Jewish spirit; and in all these 

Influence countrics intellectual interest centered 

of the in the Talmud. The first great reac- 

Talmud. tion against its supremacy was Ka- 

7 raism, which arose in the very strong 
hold of the Geonim within two centuries after the 
completion of the Talmud. The movement thus 
initiated and the influence of Arabic culture were 
the two chief factors which aroused the dormant 
forces of Judaism and gave inspiration to the scien- 
tific pursuits to which the Jewish spirit owed many 
centurics of marvelous and fruitful activity. This 
activity, however, did not infringe in the least 
on the authority of the Talmud; for altho@gh it 
combined otherideals and intellectual aims with 
Talmudic study, which it enriched and perfected, 
the importance of that study was in no wise decried 
by those who devoted. themselves to other ‘fields of 
learning. Nor did the speculative treatment of the 
fundamental teachings of Judaism lower the posi- 
tion of the Talmud; for Maimonidgs, the greatest 
philosopher of religion of his time, was likewise 
the greatest student of the Talmud, on which work 
he endcavored to base his philosophic views, A 
dangerous internal enemy of the Talmud, however, 
arose in the Cabala during the thirteenth century ; 
but it also had to share with«the Talmud the 
supremacy to which it aspired. 

Duwing the decline of intellectual life among the 
Jows which began in the sixtcenth century, the 
Talmd was regarded almost as the supreme author- 








. ity by the majority of them; and in the same cen- 


tury eastern Enrope, especially Poland, became the 
seat of its study. Even the Bible was relegated to a 
secondary place, and the Jewish schools devoted 
themselves almost exclusively to the Talmud; so 
that “study ” became synonymous with “study of 
the Talmud.” A reaction against the supremacy of 
the Talmud came with the appearance of Moses Men- 
delssohn and the intellectual regeneration of Juda- 
ism through its contact witli the Gentile culture of 
the eighteenth century, the results of this strug- 
“gle being a closer assimilation to European culture, 
the creation of a new science of Judaism, and 
the movements for religious reform. Despite the 
Karaite inclinations which frequently appeared in 
these movements, the great majority of the follow- 
ers of Judaism clung to the principle, authorita- 
tively maintained by the Talmud, that tradition 
supplements the Bible; and the Talmud itself re- 
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tained its authority as the work embodying the tra- 
ditions of the carliest post-Biblical period, when 
Judaism was molded. Modern culture, however, 
has gradually alienated from the study of the Tal- 
mud a number of Jews in the countries of progres- 
sive civilization, and it is now regarded by the most 
of them merely as one of the branches of Jewish 
theology, to which only a limited amount of time 
can be devoted, although it occupies a prominent 
place in the curricula of the yabbinical seminaries. 
On the whole Jewish learning has done full justice 
to the Talmud, many scholars of the ninetcenth cen- 
tury having made noteworthy contributions to its 
history and textual criticism, and having constituted 
it the basis of historical and archeological researches, 
The study of the Talmud has even attracted the z 
tention of non-Jewish scholars; and it has been in- 
cluded in the curricula of universities. 

The external history of the Talmud reficets in 
part the history of Judaism pers sting in a world 
of hostility and persecution, Almost at the very 
time that the Babylonian saboraim put the finishing 
touches to the redaction of the Talmud, the em- 
peror Justinian issued his edict against the abolition 
of the Greck translation of the Bible in the service 
of the Synagogue, and also forbade the use of the 
devrépworc, or traditional exposition of Scripture. 

Thig edict, dictated by Christian zeal 

Edict, and‘anti-Jewish feeling, was the pre- 

of lude to attacks on the Talmud, con- 
Justinian. ceived in the same spirit, and be- 
ginning in the thirteenth century in 

France, where Talmudic study was then flourishing. 
The charge against the Talmud brought by the con- 
vert Nicholas Donin led to the first public disputa- 
tion between Jews and Christians and to the first 
burning ot copies of the work (Paris, 1244). The 
Talmud was likewise the subject of a disputation at 
Barcelona in 1268 between Moses ben Nahman and 
Pablo Christiani. In this controversy Nahmanides 
asserted that the haggadie portions of the Talmud 
were merely “sermones,” and therefore devoid of 
binding force; so that proofs deduced from them in 
support of Christian dogmas were invalid, even in 
case they were correct. This same Pablo Ch jani 
made an attack on the Talmud which resulted ina 
papal byll against it and in the first censorship, 
which was undertaken at Barcclona by a commis- 
sion of Dominicans, who ordered the cancelation of 
passages reprehensible from a Christian point of 
‘view (1264). At the disputation of Tortosa in 1413, 
Geronimo de Santa Fé brought forward a number 
of accusations, including the fateful assertion that 
the condemnations of pagaus and apostates found 
in the Talmud referred in reality to Christians. 
Two years later, Pope Martin V., who had con- 
vened this disputation, issued a bull (which was 
destined, however, to remain operative) forbidding 
the Jews to read the Talmud, and ordering the de- 
struction of all copies of it. Far more important 
were tlie charges made in the early part of the six- 
teenth century by the convert Jobann Pfefferkorn, 
the agent of the Dominicans. The result of these 
accusations wasa struggle in which the emperor and 
the pope acted as judges, the advocate of the Jews 
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obscurantists and the humanists; and this contro- 
versy, which was carried on-for the most part by 
means of pamphlets, bécame the precursor of the 
Reformation. An unexpected result of this affair 
was the complete printed edition of the Babylonian 
Taimnd issued in 1520 by Daniel Bomberg at Ven- 
jce, under the protection of a papal privilege. 
Three years later, in 1528, Bomberg published the 
first edition of the Palestinian Talmud. After 
thirty years the Vatican, which had first permitted 
the Talmud to appear in print, undertook a cam- 
paign of destruction against it. On New- Year's 
Day (Sept. 9), 1558, the copies of the Talmud which 
had been confiscated in compliance with a decree of 
the Inquisition were burned at Rome; and similar 
burnings took place in other Italian cities, as at 
Cremona in 1559. The Cexsorsuipr of the Talmud 
and other Hebrew works was introduced by a papal 
bull issued in 1 five years Jater the Talmud 
was included jn the first Index Expurgatorius; and 
Pope Pius IV. commanded, in 1565, that the Tal- 
mud be deprived of its very name, The first edition 
of the expurgated Talmud, on which most subse- 
quent editions were based, appeared at Basel (1678- 
1581) with the omission of the entire treatise of 
“Abodah Zarah and of passages considered inimical to 
Christianity, together with modifications of certain 
phrases. A fresh attack on the Talmud was de- 
ereed by Pope Gregory XIII. (1575-85), and in. 
1593 Clement VIII. renewed the old intetdiction 
against reading or owning it. The increasing 
study of the Talmud in Poland led to the issue of a 
complete edition (Cracow, 1602-5), with a restora- 
tion of the original text; an edition containing, 
so far as known, only two treatises had previously 
been published at Lublin (1559-76). 

Attacks on In 1707 some copies of the Talmud 
the were confiscated in the province of 

Talmud. Brandenburg, but were restored to 

their owners by command of Freder- 
ick, the first king of Prussia, The last attack on 
the Talmud took place in Poland in 1757, when 
Bishop Dembowski, at the instance of the Frankists, 
convened a public disputation at Kamenetz-Podo. isk, 
and ordered all copies of the work found in his 
hishopric to be confiscated and burned by the hang- 
man. 

The external history of the Talmud includes also 
the literary attacks made upon it by Christian 
theologians after the Reformation, since these on- 
slaughtson Jodaism were directed primarily against 
that work, even though it was made a subject of 
study by the Christian theologians of the seven- 
teenth and eightcenth centuries. In 1830, during 
a debate in the French Chamber of Peers regard- 
ing stale recognition of the Jewish faith, Admiral 
¥Verhucll declared himself unable to forgive the 
Jews whom be had met during his travels through- 
out the world either for their refusal to recognize 
Jesus as the Messiah or for their possession of the 
Talmud. In the same year the Abbé Cittarrxt 
published at Paris a voluminous work entitled 
“Théorie du Judaisme,” in which he announced a 
translation of the Talmud, advocating for the first 
time a version which should make the work gener- 
ally accessible. and thus serve for attacks on Juda- 
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ism. In a like spirit modern anti-Semitic agitators 
have urged that a translation be made; and this de- 
mand has even been brought before legislative 
. bodies, as in Vienna. The Talmud and the “Tal- 
mud Jew” thus became objects of anti-Semitic at- 
tacks, although, on the other hand, they were de- 
fended by many Christian students of the Talmud, 
In consequence of the checkered fortunes of the 
Talmud, manuscripts of it are extremely rare; and 
the Babylonian Talmud is found entire only in a 
Munich codex (Hebrew MS. No. 95), completed in 
1369, while a Florentine manuscript containing sev- 
eral treatises of the fourth and fifth orders dates 
from the year 1176. A number of Talmudic codices 
containing one or more tractates are extant in 
Rome, Oxford, Paris, Hamburg, and New York, 
while the treatise Sanhedrin, from Reuchlin’s library, 
isin the grand-ducal libr: ‘y at Carlsruhe. In the 
introduction to vols. i, iv., @iii.,ix., and xi. of bis 
“Dikduke Soferim, Vari Lectiones in Mischnam et 
in Talmud Babylonicum,” which contains a mass 
of critical material bearing on the text of Babli, N, 
Rabbinoviez has described all the manuscripts of 











this Talmud known to him, and has collated the | 


Munich manuscript with the printed editions, besides 
giving in his running notes a great number of read- 
ings collected with much skill and learning from 
other manuscripts and various ancicut sources. Of 
this work, which is indispensable for the study of 
the Talmud, Rabbinoviez himself published fifteen 
volumes (Munich, 1868-86), containing the treatises 
of the first, second, and fourth orders, ag well as 
two treatises (Zebahim and Menahot) of the fifth 
order. The sixteenth volume (Hullin) was pub- 
lished posthumously (completed by Ehrentren, 
Przemysl, 1897). Of the Palestinian Talnud only 
one codex, now at Leyden, has been preserved, this 
being one of the manuscripts used for the editio 
princeps. Excepting this codex, only fragments 
and single treatises are extant, Recently (1904) 
Luncz discovered a portion of Yerushalmi in the 
Vatican Library, and Ratner has made valuable 
contributions to the history of the text in his scholia 
on Yernshalmi (“Sefer Ahabat Ziyyon we-Yeru- 
shalayim”), of which three volumes have thus far 
appeared, comprising Berakot, Shabbat, Terumot, 
and Hallah (Wilna, 1901, 1902, 1904), 

The first edition of Babli (1520) was preceded by 
a series of editions, some of them no longer extant, 
of single treatises published at Soncino und Pesaro 
by the Soncinos. The first to appear was Berakot 
(1488); this was followed by the twenty-three 
other tractates which, according to 
Gershon Soncino, were regilarty stud- 
ied in the yeshibot. The dition 
by Bomberg was followed by two 
more (1531, 1848), while another was published at 
Venice by Gtustiniani (1546-51), who added to Bom- 
herg’s supplements (such as Rashi and the Tosafot, 
which later were invariably appended to the text} 
other useful marginal glosses, inchiding references 
to Biblical quotations and to parallel passages of 
the Talmud as well as to the ritual codices. At Sab- 
bionetta in 3, Joshua Boaz (d. 1557), the author 
of these marginalia, which subsequently were added 
to all editions of the Talmud, undertook a new and 





Early 
Editions. 











magnificent edition of the Talmud. Only a few 
treatises were completed, however; for the papal 
bull issued against the Talmnd in the Same year 
interrupted the work. As a result of the burning 
of thousands of copies of the Talmud in Italy, Jo- 
seph Jabez published a large number of treatises 
at Salonica (1563 ef seg.) and Constantinople (1583 
et seq.). The mutilated Basel edition (1578-81) and 
the two editions which first appeared in Poland have 
been mentioned above. The first Cracow edition 
(1602-5) was followed by a second (1616-20); while 
the first Lubtin edition (1559 et seq.), Which was in- 
complete, was followed by one giving the entire 
text (1617-39); this was adopted for the Amster- 
dam edition (1644-48), the partial basis of the edi- 
tion of Frankfort-on-the-Oder (1697-99), Many 
useful addenda were made to the second Amsterdam 
edition (1714-19), which was the subject of an in- 
teresting lawsuit, and which was completed by the 
edition of Frankfort-on-the-Main (1720-22), This 
latter text has served as the basis of almost all the 
subsequent editions. Of these the most important 
are: Pragne, 1728-89; Berlin and Frank fort-on-the- 
Oder, 1734-89 (earlier ed. 1715-22); Amsterdam, 
1752-65; Sulzbach, 1755-63, 1766-70; Vienna, 1791- 
1797, 1806-11, 1830-83, 1840-49, 1860-78: Dyhern- 
furth, 1800-4, 1816-21; Slawita, Russia, 1801-6, 
1808-13, 1817-22; Prague, 1880-35, 1839-46; Wilna 
and Grodno, 1885-5. Czcrnowitz, 1840-4 Jitomir, 
1858-64; Warsaw, 1859-64, 1863-67 et seq.; Wilna, 
1859-66; Lemberg, 1860-65 et seq.; Berlin, 1862-68; 
Stettin, 1862 c¢ seg. (iucomplete). ‘The edition of the 
Widow and Brothers Romm at Wilna (1886) is the 
largest as regards old and new comincntaries, glosses, 
other addenda, and aids to study, 

Two other editions of Yerushalmi have appeared 
in addition to the editio princeps (Venice, 1523 et 
seq.), which they closely follow in columniation— 
those of Cracow, 1609, and Krotoschin, 1866. A 
complete edition with cominentary appeared at 
Jitomir in 1860-67, The latest edition is that of 
Piotrkow (1898-1900), There are also editions of 
single orders or treatises and their commentaries, 
especially noteworthy being Z. Frankel’s edition of 
Berakot, Pe’ah, and Demai (Breslau, 1874-75), 

A critical edition of Babli has been proposed. 
repeatedly, and a number of valuable contribu- 
tions have been made, especially in the huge col- 

Icetions of variants by Rabbinovicz; 

‘© Varise but so far this work has not even been 
Lectiones” begun, although mention should be 
and Trans- made of the interesting attempt by M. 

lations. Friedmann, “Kritische Edition des 

Traktates Makkoth,” in the“ Verhand- 
lungen des Sicbenten Internationalen Orientalisten- 
Congresses, Semitische Section,” pp. 1-78 (Vienna, 
1883). Here the structure of the text is indicated 
by such external means as different type, sections, 
and punctuation. The edition of Yerushalmi an- 
nounced by Lunez at Jerusalem promises a text of 
critical purity. 

The earliest allusion toa translation of the Tal- 
mud is made by Abraham ibn Daud in bis histor- 
ical “Sefer ha-Kabbalah * (sec Neubauer, “M. J.C.” 
i. 69), who, referring to Joseph ibn Abitur (second 
half of 10th cent.), says: “He is the one who trans- 
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lated the entire Talmud into Arabic for the calif 
Al-Hakim.” The tradition was therefore current 
among the Jews of Spain in the twelfth century 
that Ibn Abitur had translated the Talmud for this 
ruler of Cordova, who was especially noted for his 
large library, this tradition being analogous to the 
one current in Alexandria in antiquity with regard 
to the first Greck translation of the Bible. No trace, 
however, remains of Joseph Abitur’s translatiou ; 
and in al} probability he translated merely detached 
portions for the calif, this work giving rise to the leg- 
end of his complete versiou. The need of a translation 
to render the contents of the Talinud more generally 
accessible, began to be felt. by Christian theologians 
after the sixteenth century, aud by Jewish circles in 
the nineteenth century. This gave rise to the trans- 
latious of the Mishnah which have been noted else- 
where (see Jew. Encye. viii, 618, 8.2, Misunau). 
In addition to the complete translations mentioned 
there, single treatises of the Mishnah have been ren- 
dered into Latin and into modern languages, @ sur- 
vey being given by Bischoff in his “Kritische Ge- 
schichte der Thalmud-Uebersetzungen,” pp. 28-56 
(Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1899). Twenty treatises of 
Yerushaimi were translated into Latin by Blasio 
Ugolino in his “ Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum,” 
xvii, (1755), xxx. (1765); and the entire text of this 
Talmud was rendered into French by Moise Schwab 
(“Le Talmud de Jérusalem,” 1{ vols., Paris, 1871- 
1889). The translation by Wiinsche of the hag- 
gadic portions of Yerushalmi has already been men- 
tioned; and an account of the translations of single 
portions is given by Bischoff (2.c. pp. 59 e¢ seg.) In 
1896 L. Goldschmidt began tle translation of a Ger- 
map version of Babli, together with the text of 
Bomberg’s first edition; and a number of volumes 
have already appeared (Berlin, 1898 ef seq.). The 
insufficiency of this work apparently corresponds to 
the rapidity with which it is issued. In the same 
year M. LL, Rodkinson undertook an abridged transla- 
tion of the Babylonian Talmud into English, of which 
seven volumes appeared before the translator’s death 
(1904); Rodkinson’s point of view was quite un- 
scholarly. Of translations of single treatises the 
following may be mentioned (sce Bischoff, Zc. pp. 
68-76): Earlicr Latin translations: Ugolino, Ze- 
bahim, Menahot (in “Thesaurus Antiqaitatum 
Sacrarum.” xix.), Sanhedrin (7%. xxv.); G. E. 
Edzard, Berakot (Hamburg, 1713); F. B. Dachs, 
Sukkah (Utrecht, 1726). Noteworthy among the 
Jewish translators of the Talmud are M. Rawicz 
(Megillah, 1863; Rosh ha-Shanah, 1886; Sanhedrin, 
1892; Ketubot, 1897); E. M. Pinner (Berakot, 1842, 
designed as the first volume of a translation of the 
entire Talmud); D. O. Straschan (Ta‘anit, 1883); 
and Sammier (Baba Mezi‘a, 1876). Their transla- 
tions are entirely in German. Translations pub- 
lished by Christian scholars in the nineteenth 
century: F. C. Ewald (a baptized Jew), ‘Abodal 
~ Zarah (Nuremberg, 1856); in 1831 the Abbé Chiarini, 
mentioned above, published a French translation of 
Berakot; and in 1891 A. W. Streane prepared an 
English translation of Hagigah. A French version 
of several treatises is included in J. M. Rabbiuo- 
viez’s works “Législation Civile du Talmud” (5 
vols., Paris, 1873-79) and “Législation Criminelle 
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du Talmud ” (5. 1876), while Winsche's translation 


of the haggadie portions of Babli (1886-89 has been 
mentioned above. 

To gain a comprehensive view of the Talmud it 
must be considered as a historical factor in Judaism 
as well asa literary production. In the latter aspect 
it is unique among the great masterpieces of the 
Jiteratures of the world. In form a commentary, it 
became an encyclopedia of Jewish faith and scholar- 
ship, comprising whatsoever the greatest represent- 
atives of Judaism in Palestine and in Babylon had 
regarded as objects of study and investigation and 
of teaching and learning, during the three centuries 
which elapsed from the conclusion of the Mish- 
nah to the completion of the Talmud itself. When 
the Mishnah, with the many ancient traditions to 
which it had given rise, since the Jatter centuries of 
the Second Temple, was incorporated into the Tal- 
mud as its text-book,"*the Talmud became a record 
of the entire epoch which was represented by the 
Jewish schools of Palestine and Babylon, and which 
served as a stage of transition from the Biblical 
period to the later aspect of Judaism. Although 
the Talmud is an academic product and may be 

characterized in the main as a report 

Function (frequently with the accuracy of min- 

in utes) of the discussions of the schools, 


Judaism. it also sheds a flood of light on the 
culture of the people outside the acad- 
emies. The interrelation between the schools and 


daily life, and the fact that neither teachers nor 
pupils stood aloof from that life, but took part in it 
as judges, instructors, and expounders of the Law, 
caused the Talmud to represent even non-scholastic 
affairs with an abundance of minute details, and 
made it an important source for the history of civil- 
ization. Since, moreover, the religious law of the 
Jews dealt with all the circumstances of life, the 
Talmud discusses the most varied branches of hu- 
man knowledge—astronomy and medicine, mathe- 
matics and Jaw, anatomy and botany—thus furnish- 
ing valuabie data for the history of science also. 
The Talmud, furthermore, is unique from the 
point of view of literary history as being a product 
of literature based on oral tradition and yet sum- 
marizing the literature of an entire epoch. Aside 
from it, those to whose united efforts it may be 
ascribed have left no trace of intellectual activity. 
Though anonymous itself, the 7 almud, Jike other 
products of tannaitic and amoraic literature, cites 
the names of many authors of sayings because it 
was & universal practise to memorize the name of 
the author together with the saying. Many of these 
scholars are credited with only a few sentences or 
with even but one, while to others are a 
many hundreds of aphorisms, teachings, questions, 
and answers; and the representatives of Jewish 
tradition of those centuries, the Tannaim and the 
Amoraim, received an abundant compensation for 
their renunciation of the fame of authorship when 
tradition preserved their names together with their 
various expositions, and thus rescued even the least 
of them from oblivion. The peculiar form of the 
Talmud is due to the fact that it iscomposed almost 
entirely of individual sayings and discussions on 
them, this circumstance being a result of its origin: 
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the fact that it sought especially to preserve the 
oral tradition and the transactions of the academies 
allowed the introduction only of the single sentences 
which represented the contributions of the teachers 
and scholurs to the discussions. The preservation 
of the aames of the authors of these apothegms, 
- and of those who took part in the discussions, trans- 
actions, and disputations renders the Talmud the 
most important, and in many respects the only, 
source for the period of which it isthe product. The 
sequence of generations which constitute the frame- 
work of the history of the Tannaim and Amoraim 
may be determined from the allusions contained in 


the Talmud, from the anecdotes and stories of the ' 


academies, and from other valuable literary material, 
which exhibit the historical conditions, events, and 
personages of the time, not excepting cases in which 
the facts have been clothed in the garb of legend or 
myth. Although it was undertaken with no dis- 
tinctly literary purpose, it contains, especially in its 
haggadic portions, many. passages which are note- 
worthy as literature, and which for many centuries 
were the sole repositories of Jewish poetry. 
After the completion of the Talmud as a work 
of literature, it exercised a twofold intluence as a 
historical factor in the history of Ju- 
Its daism and its followers, not only in 
Authority. regard to the guidance and formula- 
tion of religious life and thought, but 
also with respect to the awakening and development 
of intellectual activity. Asa document of religion 
the Talmud acquired that authority which was due 
to it as the written embodimentof the ancient tradi- 
tion, and it fulfilled the task which the men of the 
Great Assembly set for the representatives of the 
tradition when they said, “Make a hedge for the 
Torah” (Ab. i. 2). Those who professed Judaism 
felt no doubt that the Talmud was equal to the 
Bible as a sottree of instruction and decision in 
problems of religion, and every effort to set forth 
religious teachings and duties was. based on it; so 
that even the great systematic treatise of Maimon- 
ides, which was intended ‘to-supersede the Talmud, 
only led to a more thorough study of it, In like 
manner, the Shulban ‘Aruk of Joseph Caro, which 
achieved greater practical results than the Mishneh 
Torah, of Maimonides, owed its authority to the fact 
that it was recognized as the most conv enient codi- 
fication of the teachings of the Talmud; while the 
treatises on the philosophy of reli ‘ion which strove 
as carly as the time of Saadia to harmonize the 
truths of Judaism with the results of independent 
thinking referred in all possible cases to the author- 
ity of the Talmud, upon which they could easily 
draw for a confirmation of their theses and argu- 
ments. The wealth of moral instruction contained 
in the Talmud exercised a profound influence upon 
the ethics and ideals of Judaism. Despite all this, 
however, the authority enjoyed by it did not lessen 
the authority of the Bible, which continued to 
ercise its influence as the primal source of religion 
and cthical instruction: and edification even while 
the Talmud ruied supreme over religious practise, 
preserving and fostering in the Diaspora, for many 
centuries and under most unfavorable external con- 
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The history of Jewish literature since the comple- 
tion of the Talmud has been a witness to is im- 
portance in awakening and stimulating intellectual 
activity among the Jews. The Talmud has been 
made the subject or the starting-point of a large 
portion of this widely yamified literature, which 
has been the product of the intellectual activity in- 
duced by its study, and to which both scholars in 
the technica] sense of the word and also a large 
number of the studious Jewish laity have contrib- 
uted. The same faculties which had been exercised 
in the composition of the Talmud were requisite 
also fér the study of it; the Talmud therefore had 
an exceedingly stimulating influence upon the in- 
tellectual powers of the Jewish people, which were 
then directed toward other departments of knowl- 
edge. Itisa noteworthy fact that the study of the 
Talmud gradually became a religious duty, and thus 
developed into an intellectual activity having no 
ulterior object in view. Consequently it formed a 
modelof study for the sake of study. 

The Talmud has not yet entirely lost its twofold 
importance as a historical factor within Judaism, 
despite the changes which have taken place during 
the last century. For the majority of Jews it is still 
the supreme authority in religion; and, as noted | 
above, although it is rarely an object of study on 
the part of those who have assimilated modern cul- 
ture, it is still a subject of investigation for Jewish 
learning, as a product of Judaism which yet exerts 





an influence second in importance only to the Bible. 
. The following works of traditional literature not 
belonging to the Talmud have been included in 
the editions of Babli: Avor DE-RaBBt Naran; De- 
REK Erez Rasean; DEREK Brez Zeta; Kaviay; 
Semanot; SOFERIM. 


BriBLIOGRAPRY: The nffnuseripts, editions, and translations 
have been discussed in the article. Foran introduction to the 
Talmud the following works may be mentioned in addition 
to the general ones on Jewish history : Wels, Dor, tii; Ha- 
levy, Dorot ha-Rishonim, ii., Frankfort-on-the-Main, 19015 
H. L. Strack, Hinleitung in den Talmud, 24 ed., Leipsic, 1894 
(covers the Mishnah aiso and contains an. extensive bibliogra- 
phy of the Talmud): M. Mielziner, Introduction to the Tat. 
vid. Cincinnati (also gives good bibliography of the ‘Talmud i 
the second part of this work contains a clear discussion of the 
hermeneutics and the methodology of the Talmud). On the 
Palestinian ‘Talnud: Z Frankel, Mebo, Breslau, 18:0; J. 
Wiener, Gib‘at Yerushalayim, Vienna, 1872 (reprinted from 
Ha-Shanar): A. Geiger, Dic Yeruxaiemische Gemara, in 

i Zeit. 1870, pp. 278-306 (comp. Monatsschrift, 1871, 
ys 1. Lawy, Interpretation des Ersten Abschritts 
z ischen Lalmint-Traklates Nesikin, tn Bres- 

Sauer Jahreshericht, 3895, pp. 1-19. On the Babylonian Tal- 

mud: Z. Frankel, Beitrég nicitung Hiden Lalmud, 

in Monatsschrift, 1861, pp. 272, N. Brill, 

Die Entstehnysyeschichte dex Be hen Tatmuds ats 

Sehriftwerkes, in his Jahrb. 1876, ii. On the earlier 

orks introductory to the Talmad: J. H. Weiss, in Bet Pat. 

mud, i. i, Vierma, 188), 18823 Samuel b. Hophni, Madkhat 
aca Talmud (= "Introduction to the Talmud”; this is 
the earliest work. bearing the title and is known only through 

a quotation in the lexigon of tbn Janab, s.v. 2) Samuel 

haNagid, Mebo ha-Tabaud (forming an appendix to the 

first vohime of modern editions of the Talmud); Jogeph ibn 

‘Aknin, an introduction to the Talmud (Hebr, trans). from the 

Arabic), edited in the Jubelsehrift des Brestauer Semi 

hares ziun Siebzigen Geburtstage Frankels, Wil. Yor 

other W s on the subject sce TALMUD WERMENEUTICS 3 2 

list is given in Jellinek, Kongres ha-Kelalim, Vienna, 1878, 

General articles on the Talmud in reviews and encyclopedias : 

Emii Deutsch, in Quarterly Review, 1867, frequently re- 

printed, and translated ; J. Derenbourg, in Lichtenberg’s En- 

cyclopédie des Sciences Religieuses, 1882, xti. 1007-1086; Ar- 


sone Darmesteter. in R. F. J. xvili. (Actes et Conferences, 

























































pp. ecelxxxi—dextii.); chechter, in Hastings. Dict. Bible. 
ol... 1904, pp. 51-68; E. Bischoff, Talmud Katechismus, 
is ‘On the literature of the Talmud commentaries 
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GRAMMAR, HEBREW, and ih. iy. 580-483, sz. DICTION- 
EBREW. On the terminology of the Talmud see, 
lou to the works on Talmudic methodology: A. 
imudische Terminologie, Alphabet isch Geordnet, 
1869; W. Bacher, Die Exegetisehe Terminologie der 
hen Praditionstitteratur: part i.. Dic Bibelexege- 
tische Terminologie der Tannaiten, Leipsic, 1899 (original 
title, Die Aelteste Terminologieder Sidischen Sehriftaus- 
legung); part ii, Die Bil und Traditionsexeyctische 
Terminoloyie der A mortier, iv. 105, 
W. B. 


TALMUD COMMENTARIES: The commen- 
taries on the Talmud constitute only a sinall part of 
halakic literature in comparison with the responsa 
literature and the commentaries on the codives, At 
the time when the Talmud was concluded the tra- 
ditional literature was still so fresh in the memory 
of scholars that there was no need of writing Tal- 
mudi¢c commentaries, nor were such works under- 
taken in the first period of the gaonate. Paltoi Gaon 
(¢. 840) was the first who in his responsa offered verbal 
and textual comments on the Talmud. Zemah b, 
Paitoi (c, 872) paraphrased and explained the passages 
which he quoted; and he composed, asanaid to the 
study of the Talmud, a lexicon which Abrabam 
Zacuto consulted in the fifteenth century. Saadia 
Gaon is said to have composed commentaries on the 

Talmud, aside from his Arabic com- 
. Earliest = mentaries on the Mishnah (Benjacob, 
Attempts. “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” p. 181, No. 430). 

According to the Karaite Solomon b. 
Jeroham, a commentary on Yerushalmi by Ephraim 
b. Jacob existed as early as the time of Saadia, al- 
though this is highly improbable (Pinsker, “ Lik- 
kute Kadmoniyyot,” Supplement, p. 4; Poznanski, 
in “Kaufmann Gedenkbuch,” p. 182). 

The last three great geonim, Sherira, Hai, and 
Samuel b, Hofni, did much in this field. Most of 
Sherira’s comments were explanations of difficult 
terms, Many of these are quoted by Abu al-Walid 
(Bacher, “Leben und Werke des Abulwalid Mer- 
wan ibn Gainih,” ete., p. It appears from the 
quotations in the k” that Hai Gaon wrote 
commentaries on at least cleven treatises (Kohut, 
“Aruch Completum,” xiii. et seq.). Abu al-Walid 
quotes Hai’s commentary on Shabbat (Bacher, dc. 
p. 87). In the eleventh century commentaries on 
the Talmud were composed not only in Babylon but 
also in Africa, Spain, and Germany. In the first 
half of that century Nissim b. Jacob, of Kairwan in 
northern Africa, composed his “Kitab Miftah Ma- 
ghalik al-Talmud ” (Hebr. title, « Sefer Mafteah Man- 
‘ule ha-Talmud” = “ Key to the Locks of the Tal- 
mud”), acommentary in which he explains difficult 
passages by references to parallel ones and occa- 
sionally to Yerushalmialso. The work of Hanancel 
b. Hushiel corresponds more toa commentary in the 
exact sense of the term. He sums up the Talmudic 
discussions, perhaps in order to facilitate the halakie 
decision, devoting his attention principally to deter- 
mining the correct text of the Talmud. The first 
teachers in Spain, Enoch ben Moses, Joseph ibn 
Abitur, Isaac ibn Ghayyat, and Tsaac Albargeloni, 
are also known to have composed commentaries on 
the Talmud (Weiss, “Dor,” iv. 276 ¢¢ seq.). Nah- 
smani quotes Talmudic comments from a work by 
Samuel ha-Nacid (Beniacoh. Le. No. 481) Aceard. 









































-mud study. 





i 
composed a commentary on the treatise Kiddu- 
shin, In Germany, Gershom b. Judah engaged in 
similar labors, though his commentaries have come 
to light only in the last century: they appear to 
have been the chief sources used by Rashi (1040-° 


‘1105)}, the greatest commentator of the ‘Tajinud. 


Although Rashi drew upon alt his predecessors, yet 
his originality in using the material offered by them 
has always been admired. His commentaries, in 
turn, became the basis of the work 
of his pupils and successors, who éom- 
posed a large number of supplemen- 
tary works that were partly in emendation and 
partly in explanation of Rashi’s, and are known 
under the title “ tosufot.” These works were printed 
together with Rashi's commentarics in the first edi- 
tions of single Talmud treatises, and then in the 
collective editions. The tosafot included in the 
present editions are taken from various collections, 
There are tosafot of Sens, tosafot of Evreux, tosa- 
fot of Touques, ete. (Winter and Wiinsche, “Die 
Jadische Literatur,” ii, 465). tnstead of the simple, 
strictly logical method of exegesisa dialectic method 
showing great’ acumen is frequently employed 
in the tosafot. Originating in the German and 
French schools, and thence adoptéd by the Spanish 
and Arabic, it found in the following centuries (18th 
to 15th) brilliant representatives in Moses b. Nahman, 
Solomon ben Adret, and others in- Spain, as well as 
in various scholars in Turkey, although the Oriental 
Jews generally followed the simple method of Tal- 
The commentators are called “ risho- 
nim” (elders) down to the sixteenth century, and 
subsequently “aharonim ” (juniors), 

In the sixteenth century the hair-splitting dialec- 
tic study of the Talmud known as the Prupur came 
tothe fore. The method‘called “hilluk,” originating 
in Augsburg and Nuremberg, claimed chief attpn- 
tion, especially through the influence of Jacob PonwaKk 
of Poland, that country becoming in the course of 
the century the principal center of the study of the 
Talmud. Special rules were formulated for com- 
posing the hillukim (Jellinck, in Keller’s “Bfk- 

kurim,” i, 8). It is frequently inti- 

Method mated in subsequent pilpulistic works 

of that the author himself regards his 
Hillukim. expositions as artificial, though he 
believes them to contain a grain of 
truth. This method still dominates to some extent 
the study of the Talmud in the eastern countries of 
Europe. But Jewish science demands # scientific 
treatment of the Talmud—an examination of its 
sources and parallel passages from a_ historical, 
archeological, snd philological point of view, a 
methodical analysis of its text, and a comparative 
study of it by the side of other monuments of 
antiquity. 

The Palestinian Talmud was studied much less 
than the Babylonian, although occasional comments 
on Yerushalmi are found in Alfasi and other earlier 
authorities, especially in the commentary of Samson 
of Sens on the mishnaic order Zera‘im, The first 
connected commentary on many treatises of Yern- 
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Fulda commentated in 1710 the order Zera‘im and 

part of the order Nezikin. The greater part of 

Yerushalmi was edited about the mid- 

Palestinian dle of the cightcenth century by Men- 

Talmud. delssohn’s teacher David Friokel ; and 

a complete commentary was writ- 

ten by Moses Margolioth. Noteworthy as com- 

mentators in the nineteenth century are Nahum 
Trebitsch and Zacharias Frankel. 

The commentaries on Babli may be divided into: 
(1) “ perushim,” running commentaries accompany- 
ing the text; (2) “tosafot” (additions), glosses on 
Rashi’s commentary; (8) “hiddushim ” (novell), 
explicit comments on certain passages of the Talmud 
text; and (4) “haggahot,” or marginal glosses. As 
appears from the following chronological list, the 
treatises Seder Mo‘ed, Nashim, and Hullin, which 
deal particularly with the religions life and which 
were therefore made special subjects of study and 
instruction, were most frequently commentated, 

“While the Seder Kodashim is less often made the 
subject of comment. In the subjoined list only the 
edited commentaries are enumerated, no note being 
taken of treatises on which there are no comnmicn- 
taries. The letter “ W ” indicates the Wilna (Widow 
& Brothers Romm) Talmud edition of 1886. 


Crrononosicar Lisr of ComMENTATORS ON Born 
TALMUDIM. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY. 


Nissim b. Jacob (d. 1040), Sefer Mafteal (see above ; Ber,, Shab., 
‘Er,), ed. I. Goldenthal, Vienna, 1847; in W. 
Gershom b. Judah (4. 1040), perush (Ber., Ta’an., B. B., entire 
Seder Kodashim excepting Zeb.); in W. 
Hananeel b. Hushiel (d. 1050), perush (Seder Mo'ed, Seder Ne- 
zikin excepting B. B.); in W. 
Solomon b. Isaac (Rashi), commentary on thirty treatises; in 
all editions, 
TWELFTH TO FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
Samuel b. Meir, commentary on Baba Batra from the third sec- 
tion and on the last section of Pesabim ; in all editions. 
Jsaac b. Nathan, commentary on Makkot; in ail editions, be- 
ginning with. 19b. 
Eliezer b. Nathan, commentary on Nazir; in W. 
Jacob Tam (d. LIZ), ws 4d, on thirty-one treatises, Vienna, 
181k. 
Jsauc. b. Samuel of Dampierre, tosafot to Kiddushin ; in w 
- Joseph fbn Migash, hiddushim (Sheb., Salonica, cu B. B., 
Amsterdam, 1702). 
Moses b. Maimon, perush (R. H.), Paris, 1865. 
Judah Sir Leon (d. 1224), tosafot (Ber., in ny Sin 4993), War- 

















saw, 1863, 
Samson of Sens, tosafot (Shab., ‘Er. Men., in all editions; 
Sotah in W.). 


Perez, tosafot (Bezah, Ned., Naz., Sanh., Mek., Me'i., in all edi- 
tions; B. K., Leghorn, 3819). 

Moses of Evreux, tosafot (Ber.); in all editions. 

Samuel of Evreux, tosafot to Sotah, ib. 

Samuel of Falaise, tosafot to ‘Abodab Zarah, ib. 

* Baruch, tosafot to Zebahtin, i. 

Meir Abuiafla (d. 1244), 129 7} (B. B., Salonica, 1863; Sanb., i}. 
798). 

Judah b. Benjamin ha-Rofe, perush (Shek.): in W. 

Perubyah b. Nissim (c. 1250), hiddusbim, in APY 









52. 

Isaiah di Trani (c. 1250), tosafot (i. 
yah, Niddab, Shab., Has 
Meg., M. K. Pes., Bezah, 
Ket., Git., In W.). 

Jonah Gerondi (d. 1263), hiddushim (Sanh. in p71 20), Leg- 
horn,.1801. 

Moses b. Nahman (d. ¢. 1270), bide 





Ned., Naz., Lemberg, 1862; 








‘Todros ha-Levi (d. 1283), 1327 739K, (on the haggadot), No- 
yidvor, 1808; biddushim (Meg., Yoma, in on 5), Leg- 
born, 1801, 

Aaron ha-Levi (d. 1293), hiddushim (Ket., Prague, 1142; Begah, 

in pypwa ANac. Leghorn, 1810). _, 

Meir of Rothenburg (G. 1293), tosafgt to Yoma: in all editions. 
Solomon b. Adret(d. 1310), hiddushim (Shab., R. H., Meg., Yeb., 

Ned.. B. K.. Hul., Constantinople, 1720; Sheb.. Salonica, 
1729; Niddab, Altona, 1737; Men., Warsaw, 1861; ‘Er., 
ib. 1895). 

b. Abraham, hiddashim (Sheb., Salonica, 1805; ‘Er., 
‘a’an., M. K. Ket., B. M., Amsterdam, 1728; R. H., 
dnigsberg, 1858; Yoma, Constantinople, 1754; Meg., 
Warsaw, 1880; Yeb., Leghorn, 1787; Kid., Sabbionetta, 

Sit., Salonica, 1758; ‘AD. Zarah, In won PNR, 
59; Sanh., in sy22n pr", Leghorn, 1781; Sheb. in 





Yom-T 




















DPS ib. 1780; Mak., Sulzhach, 1762; Hul., 
Pragt iddah, Vienni, 1868). 
Menahem Me" 300), Anan M13 Shab., Leghorn, 1794 ; Yo- 
ib, VW; Meg. Hag., Ta‘an., Prague, 181 













eb., Salonica, 17 






ah, Bezah, Berlin, 1859: Y 

‘Asher b. Jehiel (d. 1327), perush (Ned., Naz.y, in W.; tosafot 
(Ber., in Pew NIN3, Warsaw, | Suk., Jerusalem, 
1903; R. H., ih. 1871; Meg. i. 3884; ‘AD. Zarah, @). 
1848; Git. Constantinople, 1711; B. M., Dyhernfurth, 
1823; Sunb., Hul., in mw AwIN, Sulzbach, 1762 ; Sheb., 
Venice, 1608; Niddab, under the title ayzbw nw, Ven- 
ice, 1741); Aaron ha-Levi, WNW eT, Kid., Husiatyn, 
1902; nuda STAAD wren (Pes.), Jerusalem, 1673, 

Isaac Aboab (d. 149), piddushim (in the responsa of Moses Ga- 
lante), Venice, 1608, 











TEENTIL CENTURY. 


Jacob be-Rab (d. 1546), hiddushitn (Ket., Kid.), in his responsa, 
Venice, 1663, 








1549. Joshua Boaz Baruch, the indexes 782 72 GD) yA, 
ais, Venice. 

1552, Mattathias Delacrut, hiddushim (‘Er.), Lublin. 

1561. Joseph ibn Leb, hiddushim (Ket., B. K., Sheb. Constantl- 


nople, 1561; Gif., ib. 1573) 
Solomon Luria (4. 1573), n2bu Ser ov (Bezab, Lublin, 1636; 
Yeb., Altona, 1740; Kid., Berlin, 1768; Ket., Lemberg, 
1862; Git., Bertin, 1761 ; Hul., Cracow, 1615); nabs Mean 
on nineteen treatises, Cracow, 1581. 
1573. Judah b. Moses, ssowry nahn nox, Constantinople. 
L377. Jacob (7p AMD), apy MVdin (Bezah), Jerusalem, 1865. 
1587. Samuel Jaffe Ashkenazi, ANTM Noy, on the haggadot of 
Yerushalmt, Venice, 1590. 
‘Abraham Burjtl, ov2N ond (Yeb., Ket., B. K., Bik.), . 
1605, 
1591. Joseph ibn Ezra, ADV Nesp (Kid.), Salonica. 
Bezaleel Ashkenazi, My2 po HOY (Ber., Warsaw, 1865 
Begah, Constantinople, 1 Ket., i). 1738; Naz.. Leg- 
horn, 1774; Sotah, ib. 1800; B. K., Ventee, 1762; B. M., 
‘Amsterdam, 1726; B. B., Lemberg, 1800; Seder Koda- 
shim, excepting Hul., in W.). 














SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 





1602, Samuel v. Eleazer, hiddushim (Ket, ( 
463. Jedidiab Galante, hiddusbim (Begab, Ye 
Zarah), Venice. 2 
1608. Abraham Hi hor, own nay CEr., Pes., B. K.. B. Me. 
3B. OB. Sheb., ‘Ab, Zara, ul), Lubling 183 
pep (Seder Kodashim), Wandsbeck, 1720. 
Morgecai Jaffe (d. 1611), Piet PrMo2 (glosses); in W. 
Mosts by. Isaiah, riddusbim (Zeb.}, Berlin, 1701, 
1612, Samuel Edels, hiddushim ("e772 on all treatises), Lublin. 
1614, Issachar Bar, gay ~W3 (Hor., Ker., Sotah, Hul.), Venice. 
1619. Meir Lublin, set2n *2y Tz (on most of the treatises), i). 
Isaac ha-Lev Sheb., Beguh, Yeb., Kid., Ket., 
‘Ab. Zarah, Hul.}, Neuwied, 1736, 
Abraham di Boton (d. 1625), hiddushim (B. K., in 9772 
penz2), Venice, 1599. 
Joseph di Trani (a. 1639), hiddushim (fid.}, @. 1645, 
Joel Sirkes (d. 1640), haggahot; in W. 
Joshna b. Solomon (a. 1648), aber 322 Bhab., Pes. Ber 
zal, Yeb., Ket., Kid., B. §.. Hui), Amsterdam, 1715, 
Lipman Heller (4, 1658, 399 31 PaNdz (notes); in W. 
1652. Hiyya Rofe, xvn szs2 (on nineteen. treatises), Venice. 
te” pine: een ieee Teadok iat 


), Prossnitz. 
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1664. 


1669. 


1670. 
1671, 


1682. 
1686, 


1693, 
1698, 


1698, 
1699, 


1700. 


1710. E 


1710. 
WL. 


Mid, 
5. 





Meir Schiff b. Jacob, hiddushe halakot ( 
gab, Ket.. Git., B. K., B. M.. B. B 
Zolkiev, 1826, and in the editions. 

Joshua Hischel (d. 1663), hiddusbim (BR. K., B. M., B. Bo, 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1725. 

Solomon Algazi, a:9nD ond (Ab, Zurah, Ber., Hul., Ven- 
fee, 1664; D»py> MRD, Salonica, 1655; and ADyY am, 
Constantinople, 1683; on. haggadot). 

Aaron Samuel Kaidunover, n3i7 r273 (Zeb., Men., ‘Er., 
Ker., Tem., Me‘i.), Amsterdam, 1669; Sim npn , 
(Pes, Bezah, Yeb., Ket., Gil, B. K., B. M., Hul.), Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1698. 

Jonah Teomim (d. 1699), A201 ppp (on thirteen trea- 
tises), Amsterdam. 

Moses Benveniste of Segovia, 2°» s>Dy 3379 (Ber., Se- 
der Mo‘ed), Smyrna, 

Hayyim ben Israel Benveniste (4, 1673).»m N77 (Sanh), 
Leghorn, 1802, 

Samuel Eliezer b. Judah, hiddushe aggadot, Frankfort, 

Isaac Benjamin Wolf, biddusbiin (B. M.), id. 

Moses fbn Habib (d. 1696), poxa nicy (R. H. Yoma, 
Suk,), Constantinople, 1727. 

Moses b, Simeon, ryyaon DD (Ber. Seder Mo'ed), 
Prague. 

Judah b. Nissan, M74» rsa (Yeb., Ket., Kid., Git. B. K 
3. M., B. B., Hul.), with hiddushim of David Oppenheim, 
Dessan, 

Naphtali Cohen, A) ppn2 (Ber.), Frankfort. 

Samuel Zarfati, >xuzw 9737 (Ber., ‘Er., Bezah, R. H., B. 
K., Hor.), Amsterdam. 

Meir Schiff b, Soloman, 9 252 73x J (Ber., Sheb., Be- 
zah, Pes., Men.), th, 1798, 

Baruch Angel, hiddushim (Ket., Git. B. K., B. M., Sheb., 
‘Ab. Zarab, Hul.), Salonica, 1717, 

Nehemiah b. Abraham Feiwel Dusehnitz, 8°33 997 (on 
twelve treatises), Amsterdam, 1694, ‘ 

Judah Liva b. Bezaleel 7p 2 (Shab., ‘Er., Pes.), Lem- 
berg, 1861. 





i. Sheb., Be- 
anh., Zeb., Hul.), 


















EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Joseph b, Jacob, ADY wx (on the haggadah), Amsterdam, 

Elijah Spira (d, 1712), 535 yx (Kid., Ket., Git., B. Ky 
B. M., Hut.), Féirth, 1768. 

Abraham Broda (d, 1717), 29538 Ses (Pes., Git., Be M., 
B. B.), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1747; o9728 ayn 
(Kid., Ket.), Firth, 1769; hiddushim (B. K., B. M., 
Sanh, 10.0)9)839 Warr), Offenbach, 1723 

hb. Judah, perash on Yer. Zera‘im and Shek., Am- 
sterdam, 1710; B. K., B. M., B. B., Frankfort, (742. 

Abraham Naphtali Spitz, pa xd2 (on most of the trea- 
tises), Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Samuel Shotten, miywen pra (Seder Ne 
Hor.), ib. 

Akiba b. Judat Lob, odyy San (Ket.), i, 

Meir Eisenstadt (d. 1744), nxn O29 (part i., Zeb., Shab., 
Hul., Amsterdam, 1715; part ii., Gig., Sulzhach, 
part iii., Kid., Bezah, #), 1738; also B. K., Sudilkov, 1832). 

Joseph ha-Kohen ‘Vanuji @. 1720), yoy 133 (B. K., BAM. 
“Ab. Zarah), Leghorn, 1793, 

Solomon Kohen, hiddushim (on eleven treatises), Wil- 
mersdorf. 
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» Samuel di Avila, Wy 373 (Naz.), Amsterdam. 


Menahem Nahuin b. Jacob, jmp 773! (on fourteen trea- 
tises}, Dyhernfurth, 1726. 

Johanang Kremnitzer, yy2 ns (Naz.), Berlin. 

Elijah b. Jacob, 15x n342 (Pes., Ki 
Wundsbeck. 

Elijah ha-Kohen (d: 1729), os naw (Yer. Zera‘im), 
Smyrna, 1755. 

Judah of Gross-Glogau, sy Sip (on most of the trea- 
tises), Amsterdam. 

Jacob b. Joseph Reischer, apy> yyy (on baggadot}, Wil- 
mersdorf. 

Menahem Manuele, 7173 y-7 (on most of the treatises), 
Wandsbeck. 

Isaac b. David, pns> +3 (Ber., Seder Mo'ed), Amsterdam. 

Jacob b. Joseph Kremer, 5xnws yo; (R. H., Amsterdam, 
1731; Meg., Altona, 1735). 

Aryeh Lob b. Asher, 98 D123 (Ta‘an.), Wilna, 1862; 
yax “i (R. H., Hag. Meg.), Metz, 1781. 

Selig b. Phoebus, 79x ny {on haggadot), Offenbach. 
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1788. 
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1794, 
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Zebi Hirsch b. Joshua, sax pita (¥eb., Ket., Kid., B. K., 
B. M., Hul.), Prague. ‘ 

Jacob Joshua Falk (d. 1756), ywyns v5 (Ket., Git., Kid,, 
Amsterdam, 1739; Ber., Shab., Pes., R. H., Suk.. Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1752; B. K., B. M.. ib. 1758: Hul., 
Mak., Sheb., Firth, 1780). e 

Shabbethai b. Moses, 72 rnin (on most of the treatises), 
Firth. 

Tsrael_b. Moses, Sxqwy nx) (on the mathematical pas: 
sages), Frankfort-on-the-Oder.. 

David Frankel, say ja9p and aap ww (Yer. Seder 
Mo‘ed, Dessau, 1743; Seder Nashim, ib. 1757), 

Moses Margolioth, Aw2+)p (Yer. Nashimn, Amsterdam, 
1750: Nezikin, Leghorn, 1770). 

Jacob Samosc, apy. Nyan (Ber., Suk., Bega, Kid.,'B. K., 
B. M., Sheb.), Rédelheim. 

Aaron b. Nathan, }w78 O% (on most of the treatises), 
Zolkiey. 

Hayyim Joseph David Azulai, npy apy (Hor.), Leghorn, 

Akiba Eger (d. 1758), xa‘py van pawn (Ber., Shab,, ‘Er. 
Pes., Bezab, Suk., Yeb., Ket., Kid., G 
Seder Kodashim, Niddah), Firth, 1781. 

Joseph b. Meir Teomim (d. 1793), }o» ne (Yeb.,iKet.), 
Zolkiev, 1757; DW wR (Hul., Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
N94; Sheb., Meg., Lemberg, 1863) 

Isaiah Berlin, 2vyn wp and An25 421 (notes on all 
the treatises: hiddushim on Naz.), n.p.; haggahot:in W. 

Joseph Datmstadt, now py (Ber., Bezah, Meg.), Carlsruhe. 

Jonathan Eybesehiitz (@. 1764), -A910 “ADA (on mostiof the 
treatises), Piotrkow, 1897. 

Isaac Ashkenazi, ayn $y3, (Gif, Ket.. B. K.). Salonica. 

tsaae Nufiez-Yaez, pny» nw (Yoma, Leghorn, 1768;:Hag., 
ib. 1794), 

Jacob Emden (d. 1776), glosses; in W. 

Elijuh Sidlov, ynv5x n7wy (Zeb., Men., Tem.), Furth, 1776. 

Eleazar Kallir (4. 1801), won sn (Pes., Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder, 1776; Kid., Vienna, 179), 

Judah Lissa, }73 aN (Zeb.), Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1776; }A> NnyD (Men.), Prague, 1788, 

Itzig b. Samson, owx y24p (Yoma, Bezah, Shebd.,' Hul.,, 
“Ar, Tem., Me‘i., Ker.), Sulzbach. : 

Saul b. Aryeh (d. 1790), azn ma (on fourteen treatises), 
Amsterdam, . 

Raphael Peiser, avawe> WN (Pes. Shab., Bega, Ket.. R. 
Hf., Hal.), Dyhernfurth, 1778; pynan no (Kid. Git), 
id, 18 

Eliezer de Avila, 232 20 (., B. M., Hor.; ff., Ket. Kid., 
Leghorn, 1781-85). 

Nathan Maas, m2Sv 32 (Sanb., Offenbach, 1784; ‘Ab. 
Zarab, 1796). js 

Ezekiel Landau ‘*n’S*y = mn woh ys (Pes., Prague, 
W784; Ber. ib, 1791; Bezah, th. 1799; Sheb,, ‘Er.,/War- 
saw, 1879; R. H.. Yoma, Suk. Ta‘an., Hag. Meg., ib. 
1890; Hul., Zeb., Men., ib. 1891); glosses; in W. | 

Elijah Wilna (d. 1797), glosses and elucidations of‘ both 
Taimudim in various editions. 

Moses Katz, 397 139375 (Shek.), Firth. 

Phinebas Horwitz, axdpn (part i., Ket., Offenbach, 1786 ; 
part it. Kid., ib. 1801; part iii., Ber., Munkacs, 1895). 
Meir Barby, hiddushe halakot (i., Bezah, Pes., Kid., Ket., 
Dyhernfurth, 1786; ii, Yoma, Suk., Git., Hul., Sheb., 

Prague, 1793). 

Uziel Meisels, 31 Myra py (Sheb.), Lemberg, 1886, 

Wolf Lasch, Sxrwy perp (i, tL, Ket., Ktd., Git., Brinn, 
1788; Vienna, 1820), 

Joseph David Sinzheim, 375 7 (Ber., entire Seder Mo'ed), 
Offenbach. 

David Schiff (4. 1792), sara p> (on most of the treatises), 
tb. 1822, ; 

Levi Pollak, 5 pvab mew opp (B. K.. B. MB. By 
Sheb., ‘Ab. Zarah), Prague. 

Isaac b. Zebi, apm nian (Zeb.), Lemberg. 

Meir Spitz, ~ixrd mera (R. H., Yoma, Suk., Meg., 
Ta‘an.), Vienna. 

Judah Najar, aAy aoe (beb.), Leghorn, 1794; new 
maa (Ker.), Pisa, 1816. 

Baruch b. Samuel Zanwil, Savzy par (Ket.), Vienna, 
1796. 

Joseph b. Moses, 3210 Avy (B. K.), Lemberg. 

Elijah Ventura, o205 8223 (on twenty-one treatises), 
Saloni 
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Hayyin: Shabbethat Tago, aby prise: (Ber. Pes. 
Sanh, Hul.), Salonica, 1804, 
Abrahain b, Jacob Matal, 12 D> (Nad 





Raphael Schlesinger, 9x97 wren Gant., Sheb.), Berlin. 
Naphtali Zebi ha-Levi, nb P93 (Git), Przemysl. 
. Hayyim Deiches, Sey yaa (Yer. BL KD, Wilma, 
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Hayyin’ Abrabam b. Samuel, hiddusbim (Shab. BR. H.. ] Is min Heshin, powa rnTaN (Seder Nezikin, Ko- 
Suk., Hul), Salonica, 1804, dashinw, Warsaw. 
1888, Meir Friediann, notes on his edition of Mak., Vienna. 
G ETRENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIES. JS88, AL Sehouidl, AA say Sy Csid.) in gar ha-Nifmut,* iiiid. 
sbi Hirseh Horwitz, > mana (14 treatises), Offenbach, | {S88 Simon Sidon, 2 (Begaho, Viena, 













1suh, Eleazar Karpeles, a1p2A 3aN2 (Hor.). Prague; 77 2 ation of the flest three sections of Yer. 
(ul, "Ar, i), 18) unl, 1895-1002, 
1802, Bezaleel Ronsburg, 332 AN (Her.), Prague; aa wy, 1807. SL. Brill, “Aus den Talmudi: 
notes, in W, von Ludwig Blau, 
Fleazar Low, npn yxy (Ber., Pes., Bezah), Prague. Isaac Chajes, 2737 me Ok), Po : 
. Abraham Aryeh Kahana, 29539 “Is (on most of the trea- haggahot (i, "Fr. Bezab, Suk. ii, 
tises), Ostrog. Sank., Mak. Sheb., Hor.), Frankfort, 
ISO, Meir Sehlesinger, WRT Mast Shab. RH. Git, Be Mo), 2) Ys PaaS fon Yer. Ber, Shab. 
Prague. lal.), Wilna, 101 4, 
ISL. Jato Miweon Shabbethai, onee res (Meg, Ta'an.), | 1905, Sal. Friedander, eye and Prepy Con Yer, Yebo 
Pisa, IS21 5 apyy Wan (Ker), i, ISL. neryareya. 
ISH. Jacob Ginzburg, apzy gy (Ber. Shab), Prague. Weiss, Do 
INL5. Benedetto Frigzi, yy n-| (on lot), Leghorn. Berlin, 1845; 
. Nahum Trebitsen, aber ade (Yer. Seder Mo*ed), Vi rs Bikkurin Vien 
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restricted themselves to a compilation of the princi- 
pal methods of logical deduction, which they called 
“middot” (measures), although the other rules also 
were known by that term (comp. Sifre, Num. 2 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 2a]). 

All the hermeneutic rules scattered through the 
Talmudin and Midrashim have been collected by 
Malbim in “ Ayyclet la-Shahar,” the introduction to 
his commentary on the Sifra, and have been arbi- 
trarily reckoned at 618, to correspond with the 613 
commandments. The antiquity of the rules can be 
determined only by the dates of the authorities who 

quote them; in general, they can not 

Dates of sately be declared older than the tanna 
the Rules. to whom they are first ascribed. It is 

certain, however, that the seven middot 
of Hillel aud the thirteen of Ishmacl are earlier than 
the time of Hillel himself, who was the first to trans- 
mit them, At all events, be did not invent them, 
but merely collected them as current in his day, 
though he possibly amplified them, 

The Talmud itself gives no information concern- 
ing the origin of the middot, although the Geonim 
regarded them as Sinaitie (yD nwDdS mDba: comp. 
R. Samson of Chinon in his “Sefer ha-Keritot By. 
This can ‘be correct only if the expression azbdn 
syDD nwnd means nothing more than “ very old,” 
as is the case in many Talmudic passages. It is de- 
cidedly erroncous, however, to take this expression 
literally and to consider the middot as traditional 
from the time of Moses on Sinai. 

The middot seem to have been first laid down as 
abstract rules by the teachers of Hillel, though they 
were not immediately recognized by all as valid and 
binding. Different schools interpreted and modified 
them, restricted or expanded them, in various ways. 
Akiba and Ishmael and their scholars especially 
contributed to the development or establishment of 
thesernles, Akiba devoted his attention particularly 

"to the grammatical and exegetical rules, while Ish- 
mael developed the logical. The rules laid down 
by one school were frequently rejected by another 
because the principles which guided them in their 
respective formulations were essentially different. 
According to Akiba, the divine language of the Torah 
ig distinguished from the speech of men by the fact 
that in the former no word or sound is superfluous. 
He established two principles broadening the scope 
of the rule of his teacher Nanum or Giuzo, who 
had declared that certain particlessjike mx, 03, and 
48, were inclusive and certain others, such as Is PD. 
and #9, were exclusive. These two principles are: 
(1) pynd xbsx nar any 41 pe (=“one inclusion 
added to another is equivalent -to an exclusion”: 

_ Sifra, Zaw, Perek, 11 fed. Weiss, p. 34d]); and (2) 
wy maw (= “wordsare amplifications”; Yer. 
Shab. xix. 17a). Hence he interprets the following 
forms of expression as amplifications: an infinitive 
before a finite verb, e.g.. AUDN Mn (Sanh. 64b); 
the doubling of a word, C95 CAR WN (Yeb. Fla); 

_ and the repetition of a term by a synonym, ¢.g., 
ON) 97) (Yer. Sotah . 22b). 
vIshmael, on the contrary, lays down the princi- 
ple, otk 3 Ness SN oma (= “the Torah 











The Bible may, therefore, have employed ‘superiig- 
ous words and sounds; and forced values should not 
be assigned to theny for the purpose of deducing 
new rules therefrom. The same statement ho}ds 5 
with regard to the repetition of an entire section, 
Ishmacl is of the opinion that “the Torah at timés. 
repeats a whole section of the Law in order to give 
a new application to it” (po. TAPSw Ae Sy 
Sawa sda may xd ins mppa mew rin init 
“Al winnow 727; Sifre, Num. 2, according to the 
reading of Elijah Wilna)., It is not necessary, there- 
fore, to draw a new inference from every repetition. 
Thus, for instanee,‘in Num. v. 5-8 the Torah re- 
peats the section on mors pws in Lev. v. 20-26 (vi. 
1-7, A. V.) for the purpose of teaching the new 
ruling that in certain cases recompense for sin shall 
be made directly to the priests. Akiba asserts, ob 
the other hand (in Sifre, 2¢., according to the reading 
of Elijah Wilna), that “Everything that is said in a 
section so repeated must be interpreted ” (= 7H by 
vind PIS 73 Wsxsw), and that new deductions 
may be drawn from it, According to this view, ih 
Num. vy, 5-8, for example, a new meaning must be 
sought in the repetition of the Law, 
According to Akiba, the traditional 
vocalization in the Bible of a word 
which may be read in various ways is 
well founded (xpd DN wv); and he deduces many 
rules from the meanings which such words have ac! 
cording to traditional pointing, This rule had been 
formulated before Akiba by a tanna .named RB; 
Judah ben Ro‘ez, who is not mentioned elsewhere; 
and of whom, consequently, nothing more is known 
(comp. Sanh, 4a). 5 é ! 
Ishmael, in opposition to Akiba, follows the prin! 
ciple mond ON &, @., that the tradition regards 
ing only the consonantal text is authoritative, and 
that, rules may be deduced ofily from that text., 
A single example will serve to illustrate the differs 
ence between the methods of the two schools. In 
Lev. xxi, 11, in the Jaw which forbids a priest to 
defile himself by touching a corpse, the word nwp3 
is written defectively. Since the traditional reading 
indicates the plural, “nafshot,” Akiba draws the 
conclusion that a quarter-log of blood, the minimum; 
quantity by which a priest may be rendered unclean, 
through contact with a single corpse, also defiles’ 
him when it issues from two bodies According to: 
‘Ishmacl, however, this minimum quantity detiles a 
priest only when it issues froma single corpse; for 
the word, according to the consonantal text, is to be 
read in the singular “nafshat” (comp. Sanh. 4a, b, 
Hul. 72a, and Tosafot to both passages). 
According to Akiba, laws may be deduced from 
the juxtaposition of two legal sections, since “every 
passage which stands close to another must be ex- 
piained and interpreted with reférence to its neigh-: 
bor” (en AIS An wand nwo wn ness $5; 
Sifre, Num. 131). According to Ishmacl, on the 
contrary, nothing may be inferred from the position 
of the individual sections, since it is not at all cer- 
tain that every single portion now stands it its proper: 
piace. Many a paragraph which forms. strictly 
i, Pear ests eaten aie” 
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Ishmael explains the occurrence of a section in a 
place where it does not properly belong (4n33 nob) 
$82) py declaring that “there is no first or last in 
the Seriptures ” (771N2 NN) OTPO PRY BO xb), 
not as due to any special reason (Mek., cd. Weiss, p. 
48a; Eccl. R. i.; comp. Pes. 6b, where R. Pappa de- 
fines this principle in such a manner that it does not 
contradict Ishmael’s rules concerning “Kelal u- 
ferat”). Eliezer ). Jose ha-Gclili expanded this rule 
in his baraita and divided it into two parts (Nos. 31 
and 32). The opposition between the schools of 
Isumael and Akiba lessened gradually, and finally 
vanished altogetver, so that the later tannaim apply 
the axioms of both indiscriminately, although the 
hermeneutics of Akiba predominated. In this way 
alf the principles cited above obtained general rec- 
ognition. 

A more detailed discussion of the seven rules of 
Hillel and of the thirteen of Ishmael may now be 
given, together with ecrtain other important canons 
of Talmud hermeneutics. 

1. Kal (kol) wa-homer: The first rule of Hillel 
and of Ishmael, calicd also “din” (conclusion). This 
is the argument “a minori ad majus” or “a majoriad 
minus.” In’the Baraita of Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili 
this rule is divided into two (Nos. 5 and 6), since a 
distinction is made between a course of reasoning 
carried to its logical conclusion in the Ioly Scrip- 
tures themselves (“kal wa-homer meforash”) and 
one merely suggested there (“kal wa-homer satum »y. 
The completed argument is illustrated in ten exam- 
ples given in Gen. R. xcii, The full name of this 
rie should be “kal wa-homer, homer we-kal” (sim- 
ple and complex, complex and simple), since by it 
deductions are made from the simple to the complex 
or vice versa, according to the nature of the conclu- 
sion required. The major premise on which the 
argument is based is called “nadon,” or, at a later 
period, “melammed ” (that which teaches) ; the con- 
clusion resulting from the argument is termed 
PIN pO NA, or, later, “Jamed” (that which learns). 
The process of deduction in the kal wa-homer is 
Himited by the rule that the conclusion may contain 
nothing more than is found in the premise. This 
is the so-called “dayyo” law, which many teachers, 
however, ignored. It is formulated thus: xa ~ 
pu nrnd pan jo (“The conclusion of an argument 
is satisfied when it is like the major premise”). The 
discovery of a fallacy in the process of deduction is 
called “teshubah ” (objection), or, in the terminology 
of the Amoraim, “pirka.” The possibility of such 
an objection is never wholly excluded, hence the 
deduction of the kal wa-homer has no absolute cer- 
tainty. The consequences of this are: («) that the 
conclusions lave, according to many teachers, no 
real vaiue in criminal procedure, a view expressed 
in the axiom that the conclusion is insufficient to 
punish the violator of an inferred prohibition (1s 
fan po puny: Sifre, Num. 1); (4) that very often a 
passage is interpreted to mean something which 
may be inferred by means of a kal wa-homer (andy 
sop nd ans mp y’p2 snet: Pes. 18b; Yoma 43a). 

2. Gezerah shawah (“Similar laws, similar 


verdicts”): The second rule of Hille] and of Ishmael, 
he SN ati antig oe he tee eee ee Sar et kc: 

















may be described as argument by analogy, which 
infers from the similarity of two cases that the legal 
decision given for the one holds good for the other 
also. The term “gezerah shawah” originally in- 
cluded arguments based on analogies either in word 
or in fact. Before long, however, the latter class 
was designated as “hekkesh,” while the phrase 

“ gezerah shawah ” was limited to analogy in the case 
of two different Biblical laws containing a word 
common to both. The gezerah shawah was origi- 
nally restricted to a dic Aeyspevor, t.¢., & word occur- 
ring only in the two passages offering the analogy. 
Sinee such a word is found nowhere else, there is no 
reason to assume that it bears different meanings in 
the two passages. The gezerah shawah conse- 
quently attaches to the word in the one passage the © 
entire sequence of ideas which it bears in the other.. 
Such a gezcrah shawah is purely le3 cographical, 
as secking to determine the exact signification of a 
word by comparison with another passage in which 
the full meaning of such word isclear, Therule thus 
demonstrates itself, An example will illustrate this 
moreclearly. The phrase WNT NS poo (“towring 
off the head ”) occurs only twice in the Pentateuch, 
namely, in Lev. i. 15 and @. v. 8. Inthe latter pas- ‘ 
sage, however, the meaning of the phrase is more 
closely detined by AY Sypn (from the neck”). The 
Sifra (ed. Weiss, p. 94) concludes, therefore, that the 
nearer definition, from the neck,” in the second 
passage, is part of the concept of the word von, 
and, consequently, that in the former passage, also, 
Pe} means “to wring the head from the neck.” At 
a later period, however, the gezerah shawah emerged 
from these narrow bounds and inferred the identity 
of legal requirements from the identity of their ter-- 
minology, even when such terminology’ ‘Oocourfed in 
many passages besides the two which formed the 
analogy. Thereby the gezerah shawah lost its in- 
herent power of demonstration; for it is wholly un- 
reasonable to attribute toa word a meaning which 
happens to be associated with it ina single passage, 
when various other passages connect ideas entirely 
different with the same word. Since, moreover, 
each individual teacher might choose which two ex- 
pressions he would select for a gezerah shawah, 
contradictory conclusions might be drawn, which 
would each have the same claim to validity, since 
both were obtained by a gezerah shawah, Consc- 
quently, in order to be binding, a gezerah shawah 
was obliged to conform to two requirements which, 
on the one hand, greatly restricted its application, 
and, on the other, gave legal decisions-thus obtained 
the value of those deduced from a superfluous word* 
in the Holy Scriptures. These conditions are: (aye 
yOsyD Aw OT PT DIN PS (“No one may draw a 
conclusion from analogy upon his own authority”; 
Pes. 66a; Niddah 19b). This rule, however, is not 
to be regarded as implying that every gezerah 
shawah must have been handed down from Sinai, 
as Rashi (on the various passages) and many exposi- 
tors who followed him explained it, but that the use 
of this method of hermeneutics is to be permitted 
only to an entire board or council, and is to be em- 
ployed only when its resultsagree with the traditional 
Lelinch «hich tharehy aaniires the imnortance of & 
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law implied in the Scriptures. In Yerushalmi this 
Tule reads: DUN [NY ynedn onpb my mn ToT 
smobn Sab y") 71 (‘From a gezerah shawah con- 
clusions may be deduced which support tradition, 
but not such as are opposed to tradition”; comp. 
Maimonides in the introduction to his “Mishneh 
Torah”). (6) The words of the text which form the 
baais of the deduction from analogy must be free, 
tt, they must be supertluous and non-essential, or 
they may not be used (may q20°H Js erpAd ABD 
mw). This limitation of the gezerah shawah, how- 
ever, to superfluous words is not gencrally recog- 
nized. Akiba considers the gezerah shawah valid 
when neither of the two words is superfluous (38 
bs) mpy). According’ to Ishmacl, it is sufficient 
if the analogy is free on one side (IMS IND ADDI), 
a.¢., if one of the two words forming the basisof the 
analogy is pleonastic. Eliezer atone requires both 
words to-be superfltious (OMTTY “3WD M5; comp. 
Hoffmann, “Zur Einleitung in die Halachischen Mid- 
rashehim,” p. 6). 

.8.'Binyan ab mi-katub ehad (“A standard 
from a: passage of Scripture”): A certain passage 
serves asa basis for the interpretation of many 
othets, so that the decision given in the case of one 
is valid for all the rest. 

4. Binyan ab mi-shene ketubim (“A stand- 
ard from two passages of Scripture”): By this rule 
a decision in two laws having a characteristic in 
common (MwA “t¥n) is apptied to many other laws 
which have this same characteristic. Ishmael unites 

. rules 2 and 4 in his third rule, while the sume com- 
bination forms the eighth rule of Eliezer b. Jose 
ha-Gelili. 

6, Kelal u-ferat and ferat u-kelal (“General 
and particular, particular and general,” z.e.. limita- 
tion of the general by the particular and vice versa): 
According to Ishmael, this principle has eight spe- 
cial applications, and thus includes eight separate 
rules in his-scheme (Nos, 4-11). This method of 
limitation is‘ one of the main points, of difference be- 
tween Ishmael and Akiba. According to the former, 
who follows his teacher R. Nehunya b. ha-Kanab, 
the particular is only an elucidation of the preceding 
general expression, so that the latter includes only 
what is contained in the particular (PR DAY Sb 
pypaw no abs Sbo9). But if still another general 
follows the particular, the two general expressions 
are defined by the intermediate particular, so that 
the law applies only to what is like the particular 
(omen pps eds am ane ox $$a1 wey dbp). 
Akiba, on the cbntrary, applies the rule of increase 
and decrease (MyM D4) which had been taught 

‘him hy his teacher Nahum of Gimzo. According to 
this principle, the general followed by a particular 
sibsumes everything which is like the particular 
(anh. 45b, 46a). If, however, another general 
-term follows the particular, the former subsumes 
also whatis not similar to the latter. The two gen- 
eral terms are‘decreased in only one respect by the 
intermediate particular ($35 AQ 43N Oy Y37 
SMX 337 By wor; Shebu. 26a; comp. also Rashi 
on Sanh. l.¢.). 

8. Ka-yoze bo mi-makom aher (“Like that 


WIt oo 











in another place”): The explanation of a Biblical 
passage according to another of similar content. 

7. Dabar ha-lamed me-‘inyano (“ Something 
proved by the context”): Definition from the con- 
text. ‘Ishmael omits rule 6 entirely, and has another | 
(No. 13) instead which is not found in Hillel, and; 
which reads thus: AY ne At Dw nzen pn Vw 
omy3 yran eben ainsn xa ay (“If two pas- 
sages contradict each other, this contradiction must 
be reconciled by comparison with a third passage”). 
The method of solution of such opposing statements 
by the help of a third passage is a point of diver- 
gency between Ishmael and Akiba. According to: 
the latter, the third sentenee decides in favor of one 
of the twocontradictory statements (Mek., ed. Weiss, 
6a); according to the former, it modifies the int 
pretation of both. With regard to the’ meaning of 
words which are pointed in the text, Simeon b. 
Eleazar laid down the rale that if the pointed: part 
of the wor (7yp9) is equal to the unpointed part. 
(ans) in length, the word must not be interpreted 
at all; but if one part is longer than the other, such 
part must be interpreted (Gen. R. Ixxviii.). , Con- 
cerning the interpretation of words by a change of 
letters or vowels the rule is: spn 5x. (Do. not.” 
read so, but so”), Under this rwle the integrity of 
the text itself is. not assailed, the changes made ' 
being only for the purpose of explanation, . 

To support & halakic decision, ‘and more espe- 
cially to find a point of departure in the Haggadah, 
the traditional reading of a word is altered by trans- 
position of its consonants or by substitution of others 
which are rejated to them, or the consonant-group,. ; 
is retained with alteration of its vowels, the last 
method being the most frequent.. A halakic exam- 
ple of this form of hermeneitics is the interpretation 
of the word “kapot” (bough; Lev. xxiii. 40) as 
though it were “kaput” (bound; Sifra, ed. Weiss, 
p. 102d; Suk. 32a). It is noteworthy, moreover, 
that only the Tannaim derived new halakot with 
the aid of these rules, while the Amoraim,employed 
them only in advancing haggadic explanations or ; 
in establishing the old halakot of the Tannaim. 
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TALMUDIC LAW: The development of thou- 
sangls of years is represented by the Jewish law as 
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it is found in the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
of Joseph Caro (16th cent.), as well as in numer- 
ous, other works which clibarate or clucidate indi- 
vidual passages in various ways. The history of 
the Hebrew code falls into three chicf epochs: (1) 
the Pentatench, (2) the Talmud, and (3) post- 
Talmudic literature. The Pentateuch forms the 
Dusis of the Talmud, while the hitter serves in its 
turn as a foundation for post-Talmudic law, which 
has tenaciously maintained its validity 
in less cultured countries to the pres- 
ent day. Although these three peri- 
ods are closely related in so far as the 
later epochs were developed from the 
earlier, they must be regarded as mu- 
tually independent, since they repre- 
sent different phases of evolution. As controverting 
the theory which formerly prevailed, especial stress 
must be laid upon the fact that in the course of time 
the changcs both in matcrial and in spiritual life 
profoundly modified ish law, the stages of whose 
evolution are linked together only by the legal 
fictions common to all history of Jaw. lt may ac- 
cordingly be said that there were three judiciary 
systems: the Mosaic, the Talmudic, and the rab- 
binic. The Talmudic code is generally termed the 
“ Mosaic-Talmudic,” since the authorities of the Tul- 
mud took the Mosaic Jaw as their basis. From the 
point of view of judicial history,,however, the Tal- 
mud must be regarded as an independent structure; 
and it is therefore more correet to use the simple 
term “Talmudic law.” The present article excludes 
all reference to rabbinic law, and discusses only 
those aspects of the Mosaic system which facili- 
tate an intelligent comprehension of the Talmudic 
code. 

The Torah, revealed by God, was the basis of the 
code; and God Himself was consequently the Su- 
preme Source of law. The Talmud, like the Torah, 
drew uo distinction between religious and secular 
law, thus conforming to the general custom of an- 

cient peoples, especially in the East. 

Religious Onc result of this peculiarity was the 
and Secular wide range and close, articulation of 
Law. the Talmudic system, since the com- 
mandrhents of religion influenced secu- 

Jar law, and modified civil relatious in so far as any 
infraction of them was punishable. It is impossi- 
ble, therefore, to différentiate sharply between relig- 
jous and secular law. Everything pertaining to the 
former is discussed more properly under HaLaKkan, 
‘and is, therefore, omitted here so as to render possi- 
- ble a brief outline of secular jurisprudence and a 
citation of parallelg with other systems. While the 
application of modern legal categories to Talmudic 
law is foreign to its nature, it can not be avoided; 
a careful check, however, must be kept upon this 
method. In like manner a careful distinction must. 
be drawn between the civil and the penal codes of 
Talmudic law. While the civil éode was actually 
enforced, the penal code was a dead Jetter ; for the 
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Romans, about 30 c.e., had withdrawn ali-criminal i 
jurisdiction from the Jews (Sanh, 41a; Yer. Sanh. i 


1, vii, 2; Mommsen, “ Rémische Geschichte,” v. 512). 
After the destruction of the Temple, in the year 70, 
jurisdiction in civil cases as well seems to have been 





given to the Roman courts (Mommeen, J.c. p. 548; 
Frankel, “ Der Gerichtliche Beweis nach Mosaisch- 
Talmudischem Rechte,” pp. 45, 142; 

Civil idem, “Zeitschrift fiir die Religidsen 
and Penal Interessen,” i. 153, 189), although this 

Codes. can havé been only 4 temporary meas- 

ure, and, in view of the power pos- 
sessed by the parties involved to refuse to submit 
to such a court, can never have been rigidly enforced. 
Civil jurisdiction may be regarded, therefore, as a 
right which really existed, while criminal law’ was, 
for the most part, merely theoretical from, the very 
beginning. Survivals from the period of independ- 
Pentateuchal laws, and the penal, codes of 
foreign rulers ave the component elements of the 
criminal law of the Talmud. Very frequent, more- 
over, are the instances in which cxegeses of Biblical 
passages served as sources, often elucidating laws 
which were never actually enforced. The origin of 
the Talniudic penal code explains the majority of its 
peculiarities as well as ils weaknesses and its merits. 
The merits consist chiefly in leniency. Thus, for 
example, while the code recognized capital punish- 
ment and Lo g%. its infliction as ordered by 
the Pentateuch, it rendered the death-sentence prac- 
tically impossible, since this penalty was so condi- 
tioned by requirements of, proof of malice afore- 
thought that finally guilt could no longer be proved. 
Capital punishment, even for murder, was so abhor- 
rent to the authorities of tradition that: its infliction 
was to be prevented by all legal means (Mak. i. 10 
et passim). In view of these citeumstances and prin- 
ciples, the penal law in. general and its theoretical 
development in particular aimed at strengthening 
moral consciousness and at rousing a sense of guilt. 
In like manner, the punfshments inflicted were mild, 
Thus, a thief was obliged to return fivice the value 
of the stolen goads, while early Roman law visited 
a thief caught ia the act with a terrible penalty, 
whigh was extended under the empire to other forms 
of theft aswell. The Germans frequently punished 
theft with death or at least with amputation of a 
hand ora foot. 

The impetus to the development of the Talmudic 
code was given by the study of the divine law, the 
precepts of which had to be expounded and eluci- 
dated even to the least dot on the smallest letter. 
No other people ever honored its national literature 
so highly or guarded it so carefully as the Jews 
did the teachings of Moses. Numerous scholars 
of the Law consequently arose, who may be re- 
garded as jurists both individually and collectively. 
Every place of any size had its bet ha-midrash, 
where men of all vocations, gathered daily for dis- 
cussions. The result of five centuries of this activ- 
ity was the Talmudic code. The civil law was in- 
telligible even to laymen, and it was, moreover, 
interpreted by scholars; consequently its develop- 
ment was essentially practical, not merely theoretical 
as was that of the criminal code. These scholars, 
all working without compensation, evolved # legal 
system which in scope aud excellence stands far 
‘above the period of civilization fer which and in 
which it was created. The wealth of Talmudic 
law and its comparative freedom from defects are 
best seen when it is compared with a compendium 
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of modern law, such ag Josef Kohler's “ Einfihrung 
ip die Rechtswissenschaft ” (2d ed., Berlin, 1905). 


The history of the Jews 


development in the code of civil law, its deficiencies | 


a8 regards public Jaw, and 
from of international law. 


explains the fulness of 


the entire absence there- 
In civil law the most 


noteworthy features are the provisions relating to 


persons, 


» Commer- 
cial Law. has been’ hi 


property, claims, family es- 
Absence of tutes, ‘and inheritance, 
branch of commercial law, such as 
ighly developed among 


A. distinct 


modern nations, does not exist in the 


Talmudic code, although 
commerce are not lacking 


regulations coneerning 


; for in Talmudic times 


the Jews were not as distinctly a commercial nation 


as they became in the post- 
periods. Indeed; the highly developed 


damages, as, for instance, 
by animals (Kohler, Ae. p. 


as an agricultural peopte. 


Talmudic and medieval 
stem of 
in the case of injuries 
96), characterizes them 

The following is a 


list of the various legal articles in Tue JEWISH 


Encychorepia: 


Abetnient. 

Abrogation of Laws 

Acceptance 

Accessories 

Accident 

Accommodation of the Law 

Accusatory and Inquisitorial | 
Procedure. 

Acquittal in Talmudic Law 

Admissions in Evidence 

Adoption 

Adultery 

Agency, Law of 

Agnates 

Agrarian Laws 

“Agunah 

Alibi 

Alienation and Acquisition 

Aliens 

Alimony 

Anathema 

Anointing 

Astnakta 

Assault and Battery 

Assignment 

Asylum 

Attestation of Documents 

Attorney 

Attorney, Power of 

Authentication of Documents 

Authority, Rabbinical 

Avenger of Blood 

Azharot 

Baba Batra 

Baba Kamma 

Baba Mezi's, 

Bail 

Bailments 

Bar Mizwah 

Barter 

Bastard 

Bequest. 

Bererab 

Betrothal 

Bigamy 

Birthright 

Blood-Money 

Borrower 

Boundaries 

Breach of Promise of Marriage 

Bribery Sa 

Burglary 

Calumny 

Cancelation of Documents 

Capital Punishment 





Captives 

Caution 

Charity and Charitable Insti- 
tutions 

Chattels 

Circumstantial Evidence 


“Clerical Errors 


Commercial Law 
Conditions 

Confiscation and Forfeiture 
Contlict of Laws 

Consent 

Contempt of Court 
Contract, 

Corporal Punishment 


‘Corporation 


Costs 


Crime 
| Crintinal Procedure 


Cracifixion 

Damage a 
Daughter in Jewish Law ~/ 
Deaf and Dumb in Jewish Law 
Debtor.and Creditor’ 

Debts‘of Decedents 

Deed 
Demands 
Derelicts 
Desertion 
Devotion 
Din 
Divoree 
Domain, Public 
Donic) , 
Dowry \/ 
Drunkenness in Law 
Duress 
Farnest-Money 
Easement 


~ Embezzlement 


Embryo 
Fvidence 
Excommunication 
Execution 

Family and Family Life 
Family Vault 

Fault 

Fee 

Finder of Property * 
Fines and Forfeiture 
Fixtures 

Foreign Attachment 
Fraud and Mistake 
Gambling 

Centile 





Get 

Gezerah 

Gifts 

Gleaning of the Fields 
Government 

Guardian and Ward 
Haligah  (_- 

Hatlah 

Hammurabi 

Hatra‘ab 

Hawkers and Pedlers 
Hazakah 

Health Laws, 

Hefker 

Heresy and Heretics 
Hiring and Letting 
Holy Days 

Homicide 

Husband and Wife © 
identity, Proof of 
Ignorance ofthe Laty 
Illegitimacy 
Imprisonment 

Incest 

Indemnity 

Infancy, Legal Aspects of 
Inheritance 
Insanity 

Intention 
Intermarriage VY 
Joint Owners 
Judge 

Judgment 
Jurisdiction - 
Ketubab 

Ketuhot, 

Kiddushin & 
Lamp, Perpetuat 
Landlord and Tenant 
Law, Civil 

Law, Codification of 
Laws, Noachian * 
Levirate Marriage 
Loans 

Majority 

Makkot. 

Marriage \ 
Marriage Laws © 
Martyrdom, Restriction of 
Master and Servant 
Master and Workien 
Maxims (Legal) 





Medicine in Bible and Talmud 


Mezuzah 

Miggo 

Minyan 

Miun 
Monogamy 
Mortgage or Hypothec 


Navigation i 
Neighboring Landowners :* 
‘ew Moon, Blessing of the 
iddah 7 
Oath 
Oral Law 
Orphan 
Palestine, Laws and Customs 
Relating to 
Partnership 
Paternity 
Pedigree 
Perjury 
Pledges 
Police Laws 
Poll-Tax 
Polygamy 
Precedence 
Primogeniture 
Priority 
Procedure in Civil Causes 
Prosbul ’ 
Proselyte 
Real Estate 
Remainders and Reversions 
Restraints on Alienation 
Right of Way 
Riparian Owners 
Robbery 
Sabbatical Year and Jubilee 
Sale 
Sanctuary 
Sanhedrin 
Seduction | 
of | 
Signature ue 
Slander‘. 
Slaves and Slavery 
Specific Performance 
Subpoena 
Suteide 
Suminons 
Sumptuary Laws 
Suretyship 
Synagogue, Lega! Aspect 
Taxation, 
Tort 
‘Treason 
‘Trees 
Trespass 
Trusts and Trustees 
Usury ‘ 
Vows. | 
Weigh{s and Measures 
Widow 2 
Wills 
Witchcraft 
Woman \-~* 














While the foregoing list will give an idea of thd 
extent of the Talmudic code, an estimate of its value 


compared with other sy: 
perusal of the following 
occur in the Talmud. 


stems may be gained by a- 
list of rubrics which do not 
The pages cited in paren: 





theses are those of Kohier’s above-mentioned work!’ “ 


Associations (p. 81; socicties 
only) 

Bankruptcy (p. 145) 

Bills of Exchange and Kin- 
dred Matters (p, 88; prom- 
issory notes only} 

Commercial Firms (p. 79} 

Counterfeiting (p. 155) 

Defamation of ‘Character, 

* Slander, Calumny, ete. (p. 
it; no -specific penalty 
was fixed for these crimes: 
they were branded as most 
immoral; and the severest 
divine punishment was in- 
voked upon the offender} 





der theft, and does not con, 

: ute a specific crime; p; 
75) : 

Insurance (pp. 66 et seq.) 

Jvint-Stock Companies {p. 68) 

Lawful Duels (as ordeals! 
whieh ceased in Italy in the 
thirteenth century; p. 170) ; 

Lex Talionis (p. 161) 

Limited Liability Companies 
and Financial Trusts (p. 82) 

Maritime Law (p. 87; river: 
law, however, existed) 

Ordeals (p, 133) 

Pardon (p. 166) 

Secrets of Manufacture ana'! 
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The penal code made no provision for a public 
prosecutor or for torture, although the latter was em- 
ployed in Europe until the last quarter of the eight- 
eenth century. A few examples will serve to show 
the lofty standard of the civil and marriage codes of 


the Talmud. According to Talmudic law, the agent 
was equal in all respects to the party 

High De- he representéd; and the Jews even 

velopment allowed betrothal, itself a contract, to 
of Tal- take place by proxy (7. p. 32). On 


mudic Law. this subject Kohler says (/.¢. p. 27): 

“Representation is an institution of 
elaborate development, introduced at a compara- 
tively recent period by legal regulation. It is a 
creation of the highest type, rendering it possible 
for one to own @ fortune of millions without having 
to administer it in person.” Among other ancient 
peoples the debtor was held responsible for his debt 
with liberty.- life, and Jimb, the law relating to 
debt being based on the value of the debtor; Tal- 
mudic law, however, agrees with modern codes, 
which permit the debtor neither to be sold as a slave 
nor to be deprived of his liberty in any other way. 
The payment of a debt was a moral, not a legal, ob- 
ligation (B. B. 1740 and parallel! passages; comp. 
Kohler, ¢.¢. p. 58). 

The Jewish laws relating to family life did not 
recognize the unlimited authority of the head of the 
household as did Roman law, but, on the coptrary, 
a son who had attained bis majority (18 years) might 
hold property in his own name. In the Christian 
“world this was not the case until after the reign of 
Justinian (1, p. 93). The law of inheritance, as in 
niodern codes, recognized the system based on kin- 
ship. Jewish law restricted the prohibitions against 
consanguineous marriages, and permitted divorce. 
With regard to these cardinal points of marriage 
legislation, modern codes, in opposition to canon 
law, adopt the same point of view as Judaism, prob- 
ably because derived from the Roman law,. There 
are numerous legal questions and even judicial 
principles in which modern views coincide with 
those of the Talmud, and to which a general alusion 
may be made. ' 

The Talmud has been completed for 1,400 years: 
and the greater part of the legal material whieh it 
contains is more than 2,000 years old. It is there- 
fore self-evident ‘that foreign elements from the 

great civilized nations of the ancient 

Assyro- world must have exercised an influ- 
Babylonian ence on it. Following the chronolog- 
* Influenge. ical order, inchtion should first be 

et made of the Assyro-Babylonian ele- 
ments; With regard to the relation of the Mosaic 
law to the code of Hammurabi, sce TAMMTRABI 
and the literature there cited, as wellas numerous 
later works. There can be no doubt that the 
Assyro- Babylonian laws outlived the state by cen- 
turies, while their influertee was felt ever in the 
Christian period, and may still be tra ‘ed in Tal- 
mudic law, The most common terms for written 
contracts, “shetar * and “ get,” are Babylonian ; and 
clay tablets were still used in Talmudic times for 
promissory notes (Blau, “Althebritisches Buch- 
wesen,” p. 18). A receipt was called * zober,” 7.e.. 
Section” i Aeavrinn contracts. Git. 86a gives 














the text of a contract regarding the sale of slaves, 
the first part of which is apparently Assyrian in 
origin, Even in post-Talmudical literature, as in 
the “Sefer ha-Shetarot” of Judah b. Barzillai (ed. 
Halberstam, Berlin, 1898), there are distinct reminis- 
cences of Babylonian’ formulas. The contracts in- 
cluded in this work number more than seventy, and. 
in‘ them the phrase “the contracting party has 
made all stipulations ‘in accordance with his pleas- 
ure’” recurs in all varieties of terminology (¢.g., PP» 
9 et seg.). The same formula appears in Babylonian 
contracts, this example, like others, being furnished 
by Pick (“ Assyrisches und Talmudisches Kultur- 
geschichte und Lexicalische Notizen,” pp. 22, 80). 

Incomparably greater was the intluence exerted 
by Greco-Roman jurisprudence in later days. The 
lingua Franca of the East, even during the period 
of Roman sovereignty, was the «ej; so that about 
seventy of the seventy-seven foreign legal terms that 
are found in the Talmud (Low, in Krauss, “ Lehn- 
worter,” Ji, 630), are Greek, only the remaining few 
being Latin, Asa rule the Jews learned Roman law 
from the actual practise of the courts and not from 
legal writings only. Greek terms are used for docu- 
ment, will, protocol, guardian, contract, hy pothee, 
purchase, accusation, accuser, attorney, and the like; 
and Latin words for legacy, bill of indictment, di- 
yoree, etc. Roman law, with its high development, 
exercised a much greater influence on the ‘Talmudic 
system than has hitherto been showa, thorough in- 
vestigations having as yet been made only sporad- 
ically. Frankel (“Gerichtlicher Beweis,” pp. 58 e¢ 
seq.) thinks that the majority:of the legal cases in 

Talmudic law have parallels in the 

Influence Roman code. “The same subjects 

of Roman are often treated in both, and form a 

Law. basis for the application of the legal 
principles. This resemblance was due 
to the conditions and requirements of the time; and 
for the same reason many legal provisions are com- 
mon. to both codes.” The difference between the 
two lies, in his view, “in the divergent mental proc- 
esses of Orientals and Occidentals, so that Talmudic 
law formulated anew the very parts it borrowed 
from the Roman-code. The Oriéntal in his niethod 
of investigation is characterized’ by aoutencss and 
facility of comprehension; so that he is-guided in 
his legal enactments by the vivacity of his mind 
rather than by a principle. . . . “Fle Occidental is 
marked dy thoughtfulness: he degites 2 universal 
concept, nota schematized’nexus ora reduction to 
some principle. He therefore combines the law into 
a harmonious whole, while the code of the Oriental 
consists of disconnected parts.” 

Although this characterization is-in the main cor- |; 
rect, it must be borne in mind that Franke! under- i’ 
estimates the influcnce of the Roman code on the ; 
Taimud. Several Talmudists of the early part of | 
the second century were so deeply versed. in the 
Roman civil law that they decided cases according ; 
to it if they were so requested. Yonstantin VEm- | 
pereur of Oppyek, in his “De Legibus Ebreorum i 
Forensibus” (1687; reprinted by Surenhuis in his j 
“Mischna.” iv.), was the first to compare the Roman : 
and Talmudic systems, although he did not postu. | 
late any adaptation from the one code by the other. | 
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Subsequently Zunz (“Etwas iiber die Rabbinische 
Litteratur,” 1818), Jost (“Gesch.” iv. 144, and ap- 
pendix), Frankel (/.c.), Krochinal (“Moreh Nebuke 
ha-Zeman,” 1845), and others (comp. Blau, “Con- 
cursus Vitiorum” [in Hungarian], pp. 8, 11, 138) 
made similar comparisons. ~ 
The Jews lived for a time both under the ancient 
Persian régime of the Achwmenide (550-330 Bc.) 
and under the neo-Persian. dynasty of 
Influence the Sassanids (250-500 ¢.E.). Persian 
of Persian law has, therefore, also been a factor, 
Law. although the present knowledge both 
of the Achemenian and the Sassanid 
codes is insufficient for an estimate of the extent of 
their influence on the Jews. The Talmud, on the 
other hand, characterizes the legal system of the 
Sassanids as a superficial one, and quotes some ex- 
tracts in support of its assertions, e.g., the creditor 
may seize the security (B. B. 178, borrowed from 
Turkish law). See further Frankel, 2c. p. 56, where 
the theory is advanced that Sassanid law influenced 
the code of the Babylonian Talmud. 
Among the compilations of Talmudic law, the 
“Mishneh Torah,” or religious code, of Maimonides 
took a foremost place. Superior in 








Compila- system and arrangement to its prede- 
tions of cessors and successors alike, even 
Talmudic though its anthor did not codify the 

Law. law of the Talmud in the strict sense 


of the term, but only the rabbinico- 
legal system as formulated at the time, it served as 
an authority for subsequent centuries. The Chris- 
tian literature on the subject in the sixteenth and 
seventcenth centuries, and, to a great extent, even 
the modern literature of the nineteenth century, are 
dependent upon this work, even in cases where the 
treatises are termed “Mosaic-Talmudic.” The au- 
thors who combined Talmudic and legal knowledge 
were, generally speaking, rare; for the majority 
were either Talmudists or jurists, but not both. 

In recent times Rapoport has begun a systematic 
compilation of Talmadic law (the laws of inheritance, 
endowments, obligations, etc.); and his work has 
been favorably received by the eminent historian of 
jurisprudence, Josef. Kohler of Bérlin. Rapoport, 
however, has not drawn‘a sharp distinction between 
the three chief epochs, the Mosaic, the Talmudic, 
and the rabbinic, “nor has he paid sufficient heed 
to the historical’ criticism contained in traditional 
literature, “Mucli work still remains to be done in 
this field. 
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TALMUD TORAH: Public free school for! 
poor and orphaned boys, who are there given an! 
elementary education in ‘Hebrew, the Scriptures! 
{especially the Pentateuch), and the Talmud (Hala-' 
kah), and are thus prepared for the, Yesuipan. The 
Tatmud Torah school is known simply as the Tal- 
mud Torah, and has the essential clemenis of the 
Heber, the latter being a Private self-supporting 
school. 








In the remotest time of Jewish history the father: 


was the sole teacher of his children (Deut. xi. 19), 
The institution known as the “be rab” or “ bet 
rabban ” (house of the teacher), or as the “be safra” 
or “bet sefer” (houge of the book), is supposed 


to have been originated by Ezra and his Great As- ' 


sembly, who provided a public school in Jertisalem 
to secure the education of fatherless boys of the age 
of sixteen years and upward. But the school sys- 
tem did not develop till Josnua BEN 

Origin Gamra the high priest caused public 
of Schools. schools to be opened in every town 
and hamlet for all children above six 

or seven years of age (B. B. 21a). Strict discipline 
was observed. 
Shilat to deal tenderly with the pupils, to refrain 


ete,” 
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Rab, however, ordered Samuel b. | 
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of learning. Raba fixed the number of pupils at 
twenty-five for one teacher; if the number was be- 
tween twenty-five and forty an assistant teacher 
(“resh dukana ”) was necessary; aud for over forty, 
two teachers were requir The expense was borne 
by the community, There is a difference of opinion 
regarding the qualification of the “melammed ” 
(teacher). Raba preferred one who taught his pupils 
much, even though somewhat carelessly, while R- 
Dimi of Nehardea preferred one who taught his pu- 
pils little, but that correctly, as an error in reading 
once adopted is hard to correct (é.). It is, of course, 
assumed that both qualifications were rarely to be 
found in one person, Only married men were en- 
gaged as teachers. 

Girls were invariably excluded from the Talmud 
Torah, first because teaching them isnot obligatory, 
and second because they are “light-minded.” R. 
Eliezer said: “ Whosoever teaches his 
daughter the Torah is as one who 
teaches her frivolity” (Sotah 21b), 
Maimonides, however, held that the 
prohibition refers to the Talmud, and not to the 
Bible (“ Yad,” Talmud Torah, §. 18). Girls were 
mostly taught privately, and received a fair edu- 
cation. The teaching in the Talmud Torah con- 
sumed the whole day, and in the wintcr months a 
few hours of the night besides. Teaching was sus- 
pended in the afternoon of Friday, and in the after- 
noon of the day preeeding a holy day. On Sabbaths 
and holy days no new lessons were assigned; but 
the work of the previous week was reviewed on 
Sabbath afternoons by the child’s parent or guardian 
(Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 245). : 

The Talmud Torah did little for the veligious 
teaching and training of the pupils; this was left 
to parents or guardians. The main object of the 
early schools was to instruct the pupil in the laws 
of Moses and in the knowledge of the rabbinical 
writings, more from a literary than from a practical 
standpoint. In later times, influenced in a measure 
by the Christian parochial schools of the thirteenth 
century, the reading of the prayers and benedictions 
and the teaching of the principles of the Jewish 
faith were included. In almost every community 
an organization called “Hebra Talmad Torah” was 
formed, whose duty was to create a fund and pro- 
vide means for the support of public schools, and to 
control all teachers and pupils. 

R. Asher b. Jehiel (1250-1328) decided to allow 
withdrawals from the funds of the Talmud Torah 
for the purpose of meeting the annual tax collected 
by the local governor, since otherwise great hard- 
ships would fall upon the poor, who were liable 
to be stripped of all their belongings if they failed 
in the prompt payment of their taxes (Responsa. 
tule vi., 8 2). On the other hand, money from the 
general charity fund was at times employed to sup- 
port the Talmud Torah, and donations for a syna- 
gogue or cemetery were similarly used (2. rule 
xiii, 8§ 5,14). 

Samuel di Medina (1505-89) ruled that in case of 
a legacy left by will t6a Talmud Torah and guar- 
anteed by the testator’s brother, the latter was not 
held liable if the property had been consumed owing 





Girls 
Excluded. 


ithe pupils are properly taught. 





Hoshen Mishpat, No. 357). A legacy for the sup- . 

port of a yeshibah and ‘Talmud Torab ina certain 

town, if accompanied by a provision that it may 
be managed “as the son of the testa- 





In the tor may see fit,” may be transferred, 
Responsa. it was declared, to a yeshibah else- 
where (bh. Orah Hayyim, i., No. 60; 





see also “ Pahad. Yizhak.” s.7. wpm, p. 48a). 

Solomon b. Abraham ha-Kohen (16th cent.) de- 
cided that it requires the unanimous consent of the 
eight trustees of a Talmud Torah to engage teach- 
ers where a resolution has been passed that “no 
trustee or trustees shall engage the service of a 
tclammed without the consent of the whole” (Re- 
sponsa, ii., No. 89, ed. Venice; 1592). 

As a specimen of the medieval organization of 
these schools that of the Cracow schools may be 
selected. From the congregational record (pinkes) 
of Cracow in 1651 it appears that the Talmud Torah 
society controlled both private and public schools. 
It passed the following takkanot: (1) The members 
shall have general supervision over the teachers and 
shall visit the Talmud Torah every weck to see that 
(2) No melammed 

may teach the Pentateuch except with 

The Pinkes the translation “Be’er Mosheh” (Ju- 
Record. divo-German transl, by Moses b. Issa- 
char, Prague, 1605), “ which is in our 

vernacular”; for the advanced pupils he shall use 
no other than the Rashi commentary. (8) A melam- 
med in the primary class shall teach not more than 
twenty-five pupils and shall have two assistants. 
(4) One melammed shall not compete with another 
during the term of his engagement, and shall not 
seek to obtain a pupil in charge of another teacher, 
even at the expiration of the term, unless the father 
or the guardian of the pupil desires to make a 
change. (5) The members of the Hebra Talmud 
Torah shall hire a competent and God-fearing me- 
lammed, with an assistant, for poor and orphaned 
boys at the ‘bet ha-midrash. (6) The melammed 
and assistant shall teach pupils the alphabet (with 
the vowels), the Siddur, the Pentatench (with the 
“Be’er Mosheh” translation), the Rashi commen- 
tary, the order of the prayers, etiquette, and good 
behavior—every boy according to his grade and 
intelligence; also reading and writing in the vernac- 
ular. The more advanced shall be taught Hebrew 
grammar and arithmetic: those of the highest grade 
shall study Talmud with Rashi and Tosafot. (7) 
Boys near the age of thirteen shall learn the regu- 
lations regarding tefillin. (8) At the age of fourteen 
a boy who is incapable of learning Talmud shall be 
taught a trade or become a servant in a household. 

The income of the society was derived from sev- 
eral sources: (a) one-sixth of the Monday and Thurs- 

day contributions in the synagogues 

Sources of and other places of worship; (0) dona- 
Income. tions at circumcisions from guests 
vited to the feast ; (¢) donations at 

weddings from the groom and the bride and from 
invited guests; (@) one-tenth of the collections in 
the charity-box known as the “mattan ba-setar.” 
The election of officers was made by ballot—three 
gabba‘im, three vice-gabba’im, and a_ treasurer 
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years of age were cligible for election. The takka- 
not regulating these sources of the Talmud Torah’s 
income were in existence in the time of R. Moses 
Isserles. BR. Jocl Sirkes, rabbi of Cracow in 1688, 
indorsed these regulations and added many others, 
all of which were contirmed at a general assembly of 
seventy representatives of the congregations on the 
25th of Tebet, 5898 (1638; F. H. Wetstein, “ Kad- 
moniyyot,” document No. 1, Cracow, 1892). 

The Talmud Torah organization in Rome included 


eight societies in 1554, and was reconstituted Aug, | 
18, 1617 (Rieger, “Gesch. der Juden in Rom,” p- | 


316, Berlin, 1895). Later, certain sYnagogucs as- 
sumed the name “Talmud Torah,” as in the case 
one at Fez in 1608 (Ankava, “Kerem Hemed,” ii. 78, 
Leghorn, 1869) and one at Cairo. This was proh- 
ably because the schoel was held in or adjoined the 
synagogue, 

The Sephardim conducted their schools more 
methodically. The one in Amsterdam was highly 
praised by R. Sheftel b. Isaiah Horowitz (“ Wawe 
ha-‘Amnudim,” p. 9b, appended to “Shelah,” Am- 
sterdam, 1698), Shabbethai Bass, in the introduction 
to his “Sifte Yeshanim” (p. 8a, 2d. 1680), describes 
this Talmud Torah and wishes it might serve as a 
model for other schools. He says: “It is built near 
the synagogue, and has six rooms, each accommo- 
dating a separate class under a me- 
lammed, The first class is for small 
boys who are learning to read their 
prayers. In the second class they 
learn the Pentateuch from beginning to end, with 
the musical accents. In the third, they translate 
the Pentateuch into the vernacular and use the 
Rashi commentary, divided into the regular weekly 
sidrot. In the fourth, they learn the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa, with the proper accents and trans- 
lation. Tn the fifth, they learn grammar and begin 
upon a series of halakic excerpts from the Talmud, 
the text being in Hebrew and the explanations in 
the vernacular, Before the approach of a holy day 
they memorize the laws in the Shulhan ‘Aruk per- 
taining to that holy day. The sixth class is prepara- 
tory to the yeshibah in the bet ha-mnidrash ahd is con- 
ducted by the hakam-rabbi. In this class every day 
one halakah, with the commentaries of Rashi and 
the Tosafot, is studied, and compared with the con- 
clusions in the codes of Maimonides, Asheri, and 
Caro, The hours of study are from 8 to 11 in the 
morning, and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon; in win- 
ter, till the Minhah prayer. The expense of main- 
taining this school is defrayed from a fund contrib- 
uted by the members of the Hebra Talmud Torah. 
This Sephardic school made an exception to the rule 
of keeping the pupils in Talmud Torah all day, and 
‘a few hours of the night in the short winter days.” 

The Talmud Torah at Nikolsburg, Moravia, from 
1724 to 1744, gave poor boys an education equal to 
that which was offered their more fortunate com- 
panions. The studies consisted of Siddur, Humesh 
{Pentateuch), and Talmud (Giidemann, “ Quellen- 
schriften zur Gesch. des Unterrichts und der Erzie- 
hung bei den. Deutschen Juden,” p. 275). The 
schools in eastern Europe retained the ancient type 
and methods of the Ashkenazie schools up to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, when a movement 
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for improvement and better management took place 
in the larger cities. Thus at Odessa, in 1857; the 
Talmud Torah, which had existed ever since the 
city was chartered, was reorganized into a model 
school by distinguished pedagogues. In 1881 8. J. 
Abramowitch was appointed principal over 400 

pupils. In 1904 two branches were 
The Mod- opened in the suburbs with an ad- 
ern Talmud ditional 400 pupils. The boys are 





. Torah. furnished text-books and clothing 
free. The expenses are about 20,000 
rubles annually. There is a Talmud Torah in every 








city within the Pale in Russia. The income is de- 
ed from the Jewish tax on meat and from private 
contributions, 

In Jerusalem the Talmud Torah of the Sephardim, 
called “ Tif'eret Yerushalayin,” was reorganized 
by the hakam bashi R. Raphael Meir Panejil in 
1891, with 300 pupils and 18 teachers; there the 
hoys learn Arabic and arithmetic in addition to 
other subjects, which range from the alphabet to 
the Taimud. The time of study is from sunrise to 
sunset. The largest contributions for the support. 
of the school come from the Sassoons in Bombay 
and Caleutta, through the meshullahim. The Ash- 
kenazic Talmud Torah and yeshibah ‘Ez Hayyim, 
with 35 teachers and over 1,000 pupils, succeeded 
the school established by R. Judah he-Hasid of 
Siedlce. It was started with a fund contributed by 
Hirsch Wolf Fischbein and David Janover in 1860. 
The annual expenditure is about $10,000, over half 
of which is collected in the United States. At Jaffa 
the Talmud Torah and yeshibah Sha‘are Torah. was 
organized in 1886 by N. H. Lewi, with 9 teach- 
ers and 9 classes for 102 boys. Its expenses are 
about $2,000 yearly, mostly" covered by donations 
from abroad. aa 

In America the Machzikel Talmud Torah ta New 
York was organized in 1888 by Israel (Isidor) Rogen- 
thal. It maintains schools on its own premises at 

225-227 East Broadway. It instructs 
In over 1,100 boys at a yearly expenge of 

America. about $12,000. On Jan. 22, 1908, the 
society opened a branch at 67 East 7th 
street, to which Jacob H. Schiff donated $25,000. 
The society is managed by a board of directers and 
a committee of education. The studies comprise 
elementary Hebrew, the reading of the prayers, the 
translation of the Pentateuch into Yiddish and Eng- 
lish, and the principles of the Jewish faith and prac- 
tise, The time of study occupies only two hours 
per day, after public-school hours, as all pupils 
attend the city schools for secular education. There 
are several other Talmud Torahs in New York; 
and similar institutions exist in all cities of the 
United States and Canada that have a large Jewish 
population. See Epccarion; HEDER; PEDAGOGICS; 
Yrsipan, * 


BiBLiogRaPny: Judah Lib, ‘Omer mi-¥ehudah, Brinn, 1190: 
Zederbaum, Die Gehetmnisse von Borditchen, pp. 38-44, War, 
a 1870 (a sketch); Brandstidter, sketch in Ha-Eshkol, v. 
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TAM, JACOB. See Jacon nen Mein Tame 


TAM, JACOB B. DAVID IBN YAHYA: 
Portuguese-Turkish rabbi and physician; born in 
Portugal in the second half of the fifteenth century ; 
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died in Constantinople between 1534 and 1542, His 
father, David b. Solomon (d. Constantinople, 1504), i 
one of the most prominent members of the great 
Yahya family, fled from Portugal to Naples in 1493, 
and thence went to Constantinople about 1497. 
Tam, who accompanied his father on both journeys, 
was recognized as a Talmudical authority, and pre- 
sumably he sueceeded Elijah Mizraut as rabbi of 
the Turkish capital. It is stated that he was the 
body-physician of Sultan Sulaiman and a renowned 
authority on Mohammedan law, but there is reason 
to believe that his admirers exaggerated his impor- 
tance, Tam’s 213 responsa, which, under the name 
“Ohole Tam,” form a part of “Tummat Yesharim” 
(edited by Benjamin b. Abraham Morat, Venice, 
1622), constitute all that has been preserved of his 
writings. The preface to “ Yosippon,” attributed 
to him and first. published .in the Constantinople 
edition of 1510, is really the work of Judah Leon b, 
Moses Mosconi (sec Jew. Encye. vii. 260, 8.0. Josern 
BEN Gorton). Tam had two sons, Joseph and 
Gedaliah, and a grandsqn, Tam. b. Gedaliah, 
whose actual name, as in the case of his grand- 
father, was Jacob. 


* Brpnograrity: Benjacob, Ogar ha-Sefarim, p. 217: Carmoly,- 
Dibre ha-Yumisn li-Bene Yahya, pp. 2 Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1850+ Fiirst, Bibl. Jud, tii. 4; Fuenn, Kenesel Vise 
rael, Dp. 287, Warsaw, 1886; Steinschnetder, Cat. Bod. No, 
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TAMAN : Peninsula between-the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azof; now included in the Russian prov- 
ince of Kuban. It contains the Cossack settlement 
of Taman, which has (1897) a population of 4,291. 
The peninsula was the seat of prosperous Greek 
colonies at the beginning of the Christian era. That 
a large number of Jews lived there at that time and 
subsequently is testified to by the Byzantine his- 
torian Theophanes (d. 817) in his “ Chronographia.” 
Tu 680 (or 679) Taman was captured by the Chazars, 
and was then known as Tame, from which orig- 
inated the Russian Tmutarakan. The peninsula 
and the scttlement near the site of the present town 
of Taman were known also under other names, 
among them Matega (by the Venetians). In 965 
the Chazars were expelled from Taman by the Rus- 
sian prince Swyatoslaw, a Russian colony being 
established at Tmutarakan; and in 1016 they. were 
driven from their remaining Crimean possessions. 
In 1475, at the time of the conquest of the 
Crimea by Mohammed IL, Taman was under the 
rule of the Guizolfis, descendants of the Genocse 
Jew Simeon de Guizolfi (see GuIzoLFT, ZACHARIAS). 
In the excavations made on the Taffan peninsula 
after the middle of the nineteenth century there 
were discovered about sixty tombstones which once’ 
marked Jewish graves. The inscriptions on two. of 
these tombstones were partly deciphered; on the 
others only single Hebrew letters could be made out. 





3 





All of them bear Jewish symbols — candelabra, | 


shofar, and lulab. Of the two partly deciphered 
tury, and contains the name of Menahem, son of 
Amt the other dates back to the eighth or ninth 
century, and contains the words “in this grave lies 
the body of Mir[iam].” A marble slab which forms 
apart of the wall in the lodge of the synagogue in 


Theodosia bears the name of the “respected Joshua, ° 
the son of Meir of. Taman Ashkenazi,” who dicd on 
Wednesday, the 27th of Tebet, 5269 (Dec. 81, 1508). 
See Crimea; Karra; KARAITES; KERTCH,, : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Regesty 4 Nadpisi, vol. i. A. Fabr. Drevny 
Byt. ete, Odessa, 1861: Liwe, Die. Reste der Germanen 


am Schwarzen Meere, Halle, 1896. - 
HR JIG LL. 


TAMAR: 1. City “mentioned in the vision of 


“Ezekiel (Ezek. xlvii. 19) as one terminus of the 


southern boundary-line of Canaan, which extended 
thence through Meriboth-kadesh to the Mediter- 
vanean. According to Ezck. xlviii. 28, moreover, 
this entire district was to belong to the tribe of 
Gad. A comparison of this boundary-line with that 
given in Num. xxxiv. 8-5 shows that Tamar was 
probably situated in the border-land of Moab, near 
the Dead Sea. 

2. Same as Wazazqn-Taman. . 
8. | 2 $. 0. 
TAMAR: 1.—Biblical Data: Daughter-in-law 
of Judah, After the death of her husband, Er, she 
married his brother Onan; but when lhe also died, 
Judah sent her back to her father’s house, fearing 
to let her marry his, third son, Shelah, When 
Tamar saw that Shelah, having reached maturity, 
did not marry her, she disguised herself and met 
Judah on his way to Timaath. Supposing her to 
be of questionable virtue, he approached her and 
entered into relations with her that resulted in her | 
pregnaney. As a pledge of payment, be left with~ 
her his staff, seal, and belt. When her condition 
was discovered, aud she was about to be burned to, 
death in punishment for unchastity, she confronted 
her father-in-law, with the tokens he hadleft with 
her, declaring that she was with child by the man 
to whom they belonged. She bore him the twins 

Zarah and Pharez (Gen, xxxviii.), 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Tamar was the, 
daughter ‘of Shem, the ‘son of Noah, Shem was" 
a priest, and when Tamar was charged with for- 


vnication (Gen. R. Ixxxv. 11) she was condemned 


to be bumed to death in conformity with Lev. 


xxi, 9. 


In the house of Judah, her fatlicr-in-law, she was; 
extremcly virtuous and timid, and used to keep her 
face constantly covered with a veil, so that Judah 
failed to recognize her when he saw her sitting by 
the roadside (Sotah 10b; Gen. R. Ixxxy. 9), . Tamar 
prayed to God that she might not go barren from 
Judah’s house, avd resolved upon the course which 
she subsequently pursued (Gen. R. 1xxxv, 8). In 
reply to Judah’s questions she declared that she was 
not a Gentile, and that she was unmarried (Gen. R. 
Ixxxv. 9; Sotah 10a). When she had become preg- 
nant she was not at all ashamed of her condition, 
but boasted to all that she would be the mother of 
kings and redeemers (Gen, R.1xxxv. 11). When 
charged with unchastity, she was unwilling to 


i assert directly that she was with child by her father- 
inscriptions one belongs to the fourth or fifth cen- j 


in-law, for she feared that such a disclosure 
might humiliate him, and she was ready to die 
rather than incriminate bim (Ber. 43a; Sotah 12b). 
She was willing, however, indirectly to cause him, 
to confess, and therefore sent him the articles which 
he had left her asa pledge, and which had been 
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taken from her by Samael and restored by Gabriel. 
After her innocence had been proved, Judah 
jcontinued to live with Her in marital relations 
(Sotah 10b). 

2.—Biblical Data: Sister of Absalom, and the 
victim of the passion of her half-brother Amnon. 
At the suggestion of Jonadab, his confidant, Amnon 
feigned illness, and Tamar was sent by the king to 
hisapartment to prepare food for him. \ Amnon took 
‘advantage of this opportunity to dishonor her forci- 
bly, after which he drove her away. Weeping and 
lamenting, she went to her brother Absalom, in 
Whose house she remained. Absalom avenged 
his sister two years later by killing Amnon (II 
Sam, xiii.). ‘ 
—In Rabbinical Literature: Tamar was the 
natural daughter of David by a captive whom he 
married after she had abjured her Gentile religion, 
and who became the mother of Absalom. Because 
of her illegitimacy it would have been lawful for 
her to marry Amnon, the son of David, and she 
therefore besought him (IL Sam. xiii. 18) not to dis- 
honor her, but to ask the king to bestow her on him 
as his wife, a request which would surely. have been 
granted (Sanh, 2la). x * 

8. » 9. 2. Da 
TAMARISKE : Tree, several species of which are 
found in and around Palestine. The Hebrew term 
forthe tamarisk is doubtful. The word Sere, which 
* occurs three times in the Old Testament, is inter- 
preted by modern scholars as meaning “a tamarisk,” 
and isso rendered in the Revised Version. Abraham 
‘planted a “ tamarisk-tree ” (R. V.) in Beer-sheba (Gen. 
* xxi. 33; A. V. gives “a grove”). “Saul was sitting 
. under the tatarisk-tree in Ramah” (I Sam, 
xxii, 6, R. V.). Finally, the bones of Saul-and his 
sons were buried “under the tamarisktree in Ja- 
besh” (I.Sam, xxxi; 18, R. V.). The parallel pas- 
‘sage of I Chron, x, 12 has n>, which i8 renderéd 
“oak-tree” by both the English versions (R. V., 
* margin, *terebinth”), Therefore Swe in the Jast- | 

‘Mehtioned passage is rendered “tree” in the Author: 
“ 

_ ized Version, . 
‘ 8 i M. Sef. 


*~ TAMID (in full, ‘OLAT TAMID) : Treatise in 
the Mishnah and the Babylonian Gemara; devoted 
chiefly to the regulations regarding the morning and 
evening burnt offerings (comp. Ex. xxix. 38-42: 
Num, xxviii. 3-8), but dealing also with other cere- 
monies in the ritual of thie Temple ‘which are binding 
on the priests and the Levites. In most editions this 
- treatise stands nfhth in the order Kodashim, anditis 
divided into seven chapters (six in Lowe's edition 
‘of the Mishnah), containing thitty-four paragraphs 
 inall.” may ree 
' Ch. i.: The priests kept watch in three places in 
the Temple; where the young priests were on 

_ guard, and where'the older ones. slept who held the 
keys (§ 1); all who sought admission to remove the 
“ashes from the altar were obliged to prepare‘them- 
selves by a ritual bath before the. officer appeared ; 
when he appeared: and: when he» called upon the 
priésts*to draw lots (g 2); the mutual greetings of 


i) 
a. 


Ch. ii.: How the other priests continued the task 
of cleansing the altar (§ 1); the piling of the ashes, 
in the center of the altar, into a hillock, which was 
considered an adornment (§/2); the supply of fuel 
for the altar and the kind of wood used ($8); the / 
arrangement of the wood and fire in layers ($§ 4-5), teak: 

Ch. iii.: The drawing of lots for various official 
duties, such*as slaying the tamid, sprinkling its 
blood, and cleansing the altar and the candlestick 
($ 1); the announcement of the time of slaying the 
morning sacrifice (§ 2); the bringing of the sacrifi- 
cial lamb, Which was given to drink from a golden 
cup before it was killed; who was charged with " 
taking it to the place of sacrifice ($$ 8-5); the mode * : 
of cleansing the inner altar and the candlesticks, to- 
gether with the statement, in conformity-with Ezek. 
xliv. 2, that no’ man ever passed through the pos- 
tern on the southern side of the large door; Now the 
opening of this great portal was heard as far as 
Jericho, as was the sound of the trumpets and other 
music of the Temple ($§ 6-9). 

Ch. iv.: The ritual for killing and dismembering 
the sacrificial lamb; how the parts of the sacrifice 
were brought to the altar, 

Ch. v.: The daily morning prayer in the Temple, 
which was supplemented on the Sabbath by a, bene- 
diction on the division of priests who then com- 
pleted their duties (§ 1); the drawing of lots for 
offering incense; the question as to whether one - 
might make this ‘offering twice, and the mode of 
burning the. incense ($§ 2-5); the “magrefah,” a 
a ae instrument used in the Temple (see ORGAN), * 
and the various priestly and Levitical meanings of 
the signals given on it ($ 6). ‘ 

Ch. vi.; Additional details in regard to offering © 
incense, ‘ ‘ 3 

Ch. vii.:*The ritual used in case the high priest x ' 
himself performed the sacrifice; the“mede in which " 
he pronounced the benediction on the people; the 












_ the priests (§ 8) > how the one chosen by lot to remove 
the ashes from the altar performed his duties ($4). 


divergency of this benediction from that bestowed " 
by the priests outside the Temple, and the music ee 
which accompanied the high priest's performance 
of his functions ($§ 1-8); enumeration of the Psalms 1 
sung. by the Levites in the Temple on the various , cee 
days of the week (§ 4). ; ; r 
Although the extant Babylonian Gemara eovers 
only ch, i., ii., and iv. of Tamid, it contains several 
sayings and cthical maxims of importance, as well 
as stories and legends of much interest. The fol- + 
lowing saying may be cited as a specimen (29a): 
£The Pentateuch and the writings-of the Prophets 
and the ee sages contain many exaggerated ‘ 
expressions which can not be taken literally, such ee 
as, {The cities are great and walled up to heayen’” 
“(Deut. i. 28). On the legends contained in this trea” 
tise concerning AleXander the Great, his-conversa- iv 
tion with the sages of the South, -his journey’ to. ,.* § 
Africa, and his adventures among the Amazons and © ’ 
at the gate”of paradise, see, Jew. Encyc. i842 et 
eq., 8.0. ALEXANDER THE GREAT. Bie 
W. B. J. * 
TAMMUZ (Assyrian, “Dumuzi”): Babylonian : 
deity supposed to be referred to in Ezek) #iii, 14, 
He is regarded as the husband, or someti: 
son, of the goddess Ishtar, who descende@’ 
every year in the fourth month, nam 












Tammuz 
Tanhum ben Joseph 
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and remained there till the following spring. He is 
accordingly supposed to represent the spirit of the 
spring vegetation ; and there wasa period of mourn- 
ing in Babylonia to mark the discontinuance of 
grojvth. “It has been suggested that the fast of the 
Seventeenth of Tammuz was a survival in’ Jewish 
folk-lore’of the mourning for Tammuz; while the 
myth of Adonis infelgssical literature has also been 
associated with the legend. The reference in Eze- 
kiel t6 the women weeping for Tammuz certainly 
shows'a trace of a cult in early Israel; but how far 
it extended it is difficult to say. W. Robertson 
Sniith attempted to associate the Tammuz-worship 


—y with the sacrificial rites. conngcted with “the king | 


¢ of the woods.” 


BiBIOGHArT TB: Frazer, Golden" Bough, 24 ed., 1.860 et seq.;, 

Jastrow, Religion of the Babylonians and Assyrians, P 

549, Boston, 1898; W. Robertson Smith, Rel. of Sem. p. 411; 
Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 211 ebseq. 

' 8. 


TAMMUZ (ton): Fourth ecclesiastical and 
tenth civil month of the Hébrew calendar. © It con- 
sists of twenty-nine days, and corresponds to part 
of June and part of July. During the last years 
of the Second Temple the 14th of Tammuz was 
declared a feast-day in commemoration’ of a vic- 
tory gained by the Pharisees over the Sadducees 
in a dispute regarding the interpretation of the 
Law (Ta‘an, iv. 6), The 17th of Tammuz is the 
public fast-day called “Shib‘ah ‘Asar be-Tammuz,” 
in commemoration of the breaking down of the 

* — walls of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. As stated 
: in Jer, xxxix. 2, this catastrophe occurred on the 
9th day of the month; the 17th was selected be- 
cause, during the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, a 
similar catastrophe happened on that day (Ta‘an. 
6a; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 549). 

According to the Megillat Ta‘anit (iv. 6), four 
other calamities had overtaken the people of Israel 
mn the 17th: the breaking of the tables of the Law 
by Moses, the cessation of the perpetual offering, 
the burning of the Torah and the erection of an idol 
in the sanctuary by Apostomus (comp. Josephus, 
“Ant.” xx. 5,§4; idem, “B. J.” ii. 12, § 2), and the 
discontinuance of the sacrifices. With the 17th be- 
gin the three weeks of mourning over the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, which end with the 9th of Ab. 
During this period it is forbidden to celebrate mar- 
Hiages, to cut the hair, to bathe, ete. (Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Oran Hayyim, 551), The pious fast every day dur- 
ing these three weeks (i.). The 27th of Tammuz 
is the anniversary of the burning of the tanna 
Hanina ben Teradion during the Hadrianic persecu- 
tions (additions to Megillat Ta‘anit, ed. Neubauer, 
in M. J.C.” tis 24). 
fe ae I. Br. 
» TANG, ABRAHAM: English author; flour- 

in the latter half-of the eighteenth 

1778 he published a philosophic com- 















( jassi¢al Scholarship. The mythology of 
@ and of Rome is presented in this commen- 
na very clear and concise manner; and the 
ytkilogia Greeca,” Ovid, Vergil, and Seneca are 
cited, Tang wrote also an exposition 








cal passages in which the sayings | (Lev. R. xiii. 2). 


of the “Ancients of Athens” are quoted (London, 
1772) this work was) dedicated *to R. Moses of 


Minsk, . . ¥ 
BIBiiOGRAeHY : Jew. Cliron. Dec. 19, 1884. me 3 
a . ‘ G. L. 


TANGIER, See Morocco. 


TANHUM B. ELIEZER: Lithuanian rabbi 
and merchant; born, 1746; died in Grodno Jan. 12, 
1819. He was the somof R, Eliezer of Urle (Orle), 
in the government of’ Grodno, and succeeded his 
father in that rabbinate. “Later he occupied, the po- 
sition of “rosh bet-din” at Grodno, where his father 
had. been called ‘as rabbi. Upon his failure to 
secure the rabbinate of Grodno after the death of his 
father (1791), Tanhum engaged in business, in which 
he wag very successful. There is a tradition that he 
eirjoyed the confidence of the last king of Poland 
andithat he was well thought of by Emperor Alex- 
ander I. His signature is first under theresolutions 
adopted by the Jewish delegates who met in Wilna 
in 1818 to select three deputies toreside permanently 
in St. Petersburg and represent Jewish affairs. be- 
fore the government (see Jew. Bncyo. i, 845, 8.0% 
‘ALEXANDER I.). Tanhum left several works in 
manuscript under the collective title “Nehamat 
Ziyyon”; these in 1860 werd in possession of his » 
grandson Elijah Perez of Wilna. His/son was Issa- 
CHAR BAR B. TANHUM: at . 
BrsuioGRAPHy : Fuenn, Kiryah Nejemanal. pp. a5, 236, Wilna, 

1860; Friedenstein, ‘Ir Gibborim, pp. BA, 69-70, ia 

©..0. . YW 


TANHUM BAR HANILAI (or ILAI): 
Palestinidn amora of the third ‘century, although 
his father’s name suggests a Babylonian origin. He 
transmitted the sayings of Joshua ben Levi, Jo- 
hanan, and Bar Kappara. © In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud he appears as the author of decisions which in. °° 
the Jerusalem Talmud are attributed to oldéryau- a 
thorities. Thus, in Sanh. 98a, he is said to be the 
author of a decision which in Pesik. xi. (ed. Buber, 
p. 99a) is aseribed to Eleazar b. Pedat. On the 4 
other hand, halakic sentences of his have been pte> 
served in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ma‘as. 48b;, Hag. 
76a; Ter. 41c; Shab. 5d; Ta‘an. 65a). Amongthose » — 
who transmitted sayings of his were Abbaht (Cant.. 
R. ii. 7) and Tanhuma (Pesik. R. 112). a 

It appears from Yer. Ta‘an. 65a, b-that Tanhum F 
bar Hanilai was active asa preacher, and that “he * 
once preached with Abba bar Zabdai and Josefa, 
He died. during a Hanukkah festival (Yer: M. K.,” 
end). His sayings were of a high ethical and moral.__ 
character: “God speaks thus to Israel: ‘My daugh-. 
ter [z.e., the Torah} isin thy hands; thy daughter 
[soul] isin My hands. If thou protect Mine, then 
will I protect thine’ ” (Tan., Ki Tissa, end). With 
regard to the prohibition against certain kinds of” 
food, he said: “A physician once visited two sick 
people; the one who had no hope of recovery was 
permitted to eat everything, while the one who fad — 
every prospect, of recovery was allowed only ‘cer~ - 
tain foods. So God treats tlie Jews: because they 
have hope of a future life; He gives them certain” — 
dietary laws; while-the heathen, who have no part — 
in the life tocome, are permitted tocatof all things” — 





























~ xlix.) by the name of Tanhum. 
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Tanhum bar Hanilai’s Raggadah is especially 


characteristic because of his system of connecting the” 


last words of one Bible paragraph with the open- 
ing words of the next, as Lev. i. 16 with ii. 1 
(Lev. R, iii, 4), Lev. xii, 2 ef seg. with xili. 2 et seq. 
(Lev, R. xv.,5), Ps. xciv. 1 with -x 5. (Midr. 
Teh. ad loc.), and Num. v. 12 et seq. With v. 2 et seg. 
(Num. R, ix. 4). Haggadie sayings. of his are 
quoted in the following places: Sanh. 7d, 100a; 
‘Ab. Zara’ 18b, 19); B. M. 86b; Shab. 22a; Hag. 
‘ia; Ber. 8b, 18b; Meg. 15b; Mak. 10a; Yer, Ta‘an. 
68c; Gen, R. iv. 
end; Ex. R. xlii.,"end; and Lev:*R. xxvi. The 
Midrash Mishle ‘begins with a procemium by Tan- 
hum bar Hanilai, although his name is not men- 
tioned in any other part of the book.’ -He is men- 
tioned twice in the Pirke Rabbi Eli‘ezer (xxxix,, 










BIBLIOGRAPUY: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 28a; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. A mor. ii '-636 und Index; Frankel, Mebo, 


WB Ce, 8.0. | 

TANHUM B. HIYYA: Palestinian amora of 
the third century; a pupil of Simeon b. Pazzi, 
whose sayings he transmits. In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud he is coustantly referred to as R. Tanhum b. 
Hiyya of Kefar ‘Akko (M. K. 25b; Yeb. 45a), of 
which place he was a native; he resided, however, 
in Tiberias, where on one occasion, with the aid 
of Aha, the lord of the castle, he ransomed some 
Jewish women who probably had been taken there 
by Roman troops (Yeb. 45a). He was a mem- 
ber of the commission which determined the in- 
tercalations of the calendar (Yer. Sanh. 6c). He 
was,on terms-of friendship with Assi, who visited 
him (Yer. Shab. 6c), and he maintained friendly re- 
lations with Hananiah b. Papa (Yer. M. K. 88c). 
Tanhum was wealthy and philanthropic. It is ree 
corded that when his mother purchased meat for-the 
houschold a similar quantity was always purchased 





* for distribution among the poor (Lev. R. xxxiv. 1). 


Only three halakic sayings by him have been pre- 
served (Bek. 57b; Yer. Meg. 75a, twice); but sev- 
eral of his haggadic utterances are extant. 
followirtg may be mentioned: “When one who bas 
learned, taught, and observed the Law fails to pre- 


vent the evil which it is in his power’to prevent, or, 


to confirm the good which itis in his power to con- 
firm, then shall smite him the curse pronounced 
[Deut. xxvii. 26] over those who fail to confirm ‘ail 
the words of this law’” (Yer. Sotah 2id). He in- 
terpreted Prov. vi. 82 (*Whoso committeth adul- 
tery with a woman lacketh understanding ”) as re- 
ferring to those who seek office for the sake of gain 
(Pesik. R. 22 [ed. Friedmann, p. {11a]). Tanhum 


- was the author also of a prayer to be read by any 


one who has had an ominous dream (Yer. Ber. 9a). 
It was told in Babylon that;when Tanhum died all 
the statues in Tiberias moved from.their places (M. 


K, 25b, aceording to the correct reading in Rab-~ 


binoviez’s * Varie: Lectiones,” ad loc.). : 


“BIBLIOGRAPHY : Frankel, .Mebo, pp. 130d, 131a; Bacher, Ag. 


Pat. Amor. ili. 636-639, 

Ww. Bs. ; 7S. 2 L 

TANHUM BAR JEREMIAH: Palestinian 
amora of the fourth century; pupil of R. Manis the 
Elder, In the town of Hefer in Galilee he oneg ren- 


xci., beginning; Pesik. B. 21,- | 


Ila. - 


The | 


dered a [egal decision on a religious question, where- 


upon his attention was called to the fact that his 


action was unwarranted,. since his teacher resided + 
Only one halakic- 


within twelvemiles of that place. 
decision ‘of Jys—regarding the liturgy—is extant 
(Yer. Ber. 7b), Le was the author of several hag- 
gadic sentences (Midr. Teh. to Ps, xxxi.; Gen. R. 
iv.8; Lam. R. ii. 1; and Pesik. 168). 

Brp.idGRaeny : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. {il. 751-182; Frankel, 


Mebo, p. 13!a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ti, 192b. 
E. Cc. . 


TANHUM BEN JOSEPH YERUSHALMI; 
Oriental philologist and exegete of the thirteenth 
century. He was a scholar of great merit and was 
one of the last representatives of the rationalistic 
school of Biblical exegesis in the Orient; he is called 
by modern writers “the Ibn Ezra of the East.” 
He lived in-Palestine, perhaps for a time in Egypt 


also, and had a son, Joseph, who maintained a corre- . 


spondence with David, the grandson of Maimonides 
(comp. Brody in “Sammelband,” 1893, issued by 
the Mekize Nirdamim). Tanhum’s very existence 


|. was unknown to European scholars until the eight- 


eenth century, when fragments of his works were 
brought from the Orient by Pocock, who published 
some of them in his “Porta Mosis.” Tanhum skil- 
fully handled the Arabic language, in which he 
composed his works; he possessed some knowledge 
of Greek, and was well versed in philosophy and 
natural science. He was the author of “Kitab al- 
Ijaz wal-Bayan,” consisting of commentaries on the 


Biblical books, with an introduction entitled “Kul-' 


liyyat” giving a sketch of Hebrew grammar and 
an account of the philologists of the Middle Ages. 
With the excent 

miah, the commentaries are found in manuscript, 
complete or in fragments, in the libraries of St. 
Petersburg, Oxford, and London; and they are 
known also through quotations made cither by the 
author himself or by later writers. The commen- 
taries which have been published are: “Ad J.ibros 
Y. T. Commentarii Arabici Specimen una cum An- 
nott. ad Aliquot Loca Libri Judicum”. (ed. Ch. 
F. Schnurrer, Tabingen, 1791); “Commentarii in 
Prophetas Arabici Specimen,” ete. (ed. Theodor 
Haarbriicker, Halle, 1842); “Commentarif Arabidi 
in Lameptat.” (ed. Cureton, London, 1848); “Com- 
mentaire sur le Livre de Habakkouk, Publié en 
Arabe avec une Traduction Francaise par Sualo- 
mon Munk” (in Cahen’s French Bible, vol, xv: aH 
“ Arab. ad LibrosSamuclis et Regum Locos Graviores, 
Edidit et Interpretationem Latinam Adjecit Th, 
Haarbriicker” (Leipsic, 1844); on Joshua, by the 
same editor (published with, the “Blitter aus dei 
Veitel-Heine-Ephraim Lehranstalt,” Berlin,. 186+ 

extracts from the commentary on Judges, publi: > 
by Goldziher in his “Studien,” 1870; on KohelejA”* 
Samuel Eppenstein, Berlin, 1888); on Jona ed, 
Kokowzow, in the “Rosen-Festschrift,” St. 
burg, 1897). In his commentaries, Tanhi, 
a decided adversary of midrashic excgesi 
ored to give a philological ora philoso] 
pretation of the Scriptural text. 
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Tanbum wrote also.“ AlMurshid ; 


-Kaff,” a lexi- 


iottof those on Ezra and Nehe- ; 
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con giving -in alphabetical order the etymologies 
and significations of all the vocables found in Mai- 


monides’ “ Mishneh Torah,” and of a great number of 
The main sources used © 
are the “‘Aruk” and Maimonides’ comtnentary on ~ 


those found in the Mishnah. 


the Mishnah. The author quotes Saadia, Ibn Ja- 


nah, Dunash, ‘Moses ibn Ezra, aud other prom- | 
inent philologists.: Specimens of the “ Murshid,” > 


still extant in manuscript (Bagdad, Jerusalem, and 
* Qxford), have been published by Wilhelm Bacher 
under the title “Aus dem Worterbuche Tanchw 
Jerushalmi’s ” (Strasburg, 1908). : 
‘ + 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 2688; idem, 
‘Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, p. Wid; Goldziher, Stu- 
-dien tuber Tanchum, Leipsic, 187 anski, in R. £. J. 
RE, xlhy ident. in Ze rift fiir Hebrs 


y. 122, 184; idem, in Z. D. M._G. Iv, 608 


ili, 43 idem, Hadashim gam Yeskanim, vi.2; Gratz, Geseh. 
vii. 144, note 2. oe : 


Ww. B. > I Br. 


TANHDUM OF NAVE. See TanyuMa -3. 
ABBA. re 
TANHUMA B. ABBA: Palestinian amora of 
the fifth generation; one of the foremost haggadists 
of histime.- He wasa pupil of Huna b. Abin (Num. 
R. iii; Gen. 2. xli.), from whom he transmits ha- 
lakic (Yer. Hal. 57d; Shab. 10c) as well as haggadic 
sayings (Yer. Pe’ah 15b; Shab, iid; ‘Ab, Zarah 
48a). He received instruction also from Judah b. 
Shalom (Midr. Teh. to Ps. exix, 2) and R. Phine- 
has (Yer. Shek, 49d). According to Bacher, he're- 
sided in Nave,:a town in Pcrwa (comp, Neubauer, 
“G. T.” p, 28). : . . 
Of Tanhuma’s life the Babylonian Talmud relates 
the following incident, probably based on an actual 
occurrence. The emperor~a Christian ruler no 
doubt being meant—said to Taphbuma, “Let us all 
become one people.” To this the latter replied, 
“Yes; but since we are cireumcised we can not be- 
vome like you; whereas you, by hav- 
Retort to ing yourself circumcised, may become 
the like us,” The emperor thereupon said, 
Emperor. “You have answered me correctly; 
A but he who worsts the king must be 
thrown to wild beasts.” This was done, but the 
animals did Tanhumano harm. An unbeliever who 
stood by remarked that perhaps they were not hun- 
gry, whereupon he himself was thrown after Tan- 
huma and was instantly torn to pieces (Sanh. 39a). 
With regard to Tanhuma’s public activity, the 
only fact known is that he ordered a fast on account 
of a drought. Two fasts were held, but no rain 
came, whcreupon Tanhuma ordered a third fast, 
-saying in his sermon: “My children, he charitable 
yuto cach other, and God will be merciful unto 
You.” On this occasion one man gave moncy to his 
Svorced wife, who was in need; Tanhuma there- 
Upon lifted his face toward the heavens and prayed: 
“Ls dof the Universe, this hard-hearted man took 
pity -g his wife when he saw that she was in need, 
and heiged her, alkhough not obliged to do so; how 
much mre shouldégt Thou, the Gracious and Mer- 
ciful, be Med withpity when Thou seest Thy be- 
loved clileyen, the pons of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, in ney,” As gon as he bad ceased pray- 
ing, rain cam’; and the world was relieved of its 











rkavy, Studien, 








‘Bibliographie,” 





+ 4a; Bacher, 4g. Pat, Amor, iil, 485-414. 4 


7 + 7 ~ 
Tanhuma-is not often mentioned as a halakist: a 
few remarks on and explanations of halakic teach- 
a ipgsare ascribed to him in the Pulestin- 
©. His | ian Talmud (Yer. ‘Er. 26c; Pes. 87b, d; 
Haggadot. Yoma 44d; Shek. 47c; Ta‘an. 67a), 
® _ while the Babylonian Talmud men- 

tions an objection raised by tm against a halakic 
thesis advanced by the Palestinian schools (Hul. 
55b). As a haggadist, on the other hand, he. is fre- 
quently mentioned, and the numerous haggacdic sen- 
tences of his which are still preserved touch every 
province of the Haggadah. ° He often points out the 
Scriptural bases for the sayings of older authors,. 
always using the characteristic formula of introduc- 





“tion: “I give the reason”; that is, “ [cite the Biblt 
* cal authority ” (Yer. Ber. 12¢; Gen, R. iv. 3; Lev. RX 
xxi). He also explains and annotates older say- 
ings .(Gen. R. xxiv.), adjusts ‘differing traditions 


(Lev. R. xxiv. 5), and varies the text of old hag 
gadi¢ senténces (Gen. I. xliii. 3). Ais own haggadic 
teachings differ but little from those of his coutem- 
povaries, although some of his interpretations ap- 
proach the simple exegetic method. An example 
of this is furnished by his interpretation of Ecel, iti, 
11, where he explains the word “la-kol” ag mean-. 
ing “the universe” (Gen. R. ix. 2). ‘ : 
‘Tanhuma often made use of symbolism to illustrate 
his thought.. Some of his haggadic utterances may 
be quoted: “Just as the spice-box contains all kinds 
of fragrant spices, so must the wise youth be filled 
with ail kinds of Biblical, mishngic, halakic, and 
haggadic knowledge” (Cunt. R. v. 18). On Isa. xiv, 
8 Tanhuma said : “ Nebuchadnezzar gradged his son 
and successor Evil-merodach his treasures, Wherefore 
he filled iron ships with gold and sunk them in the 
Euphrates. When Cyrus conquered Babylonia and 
decided to rebuild the Temple in Jerusalem, he di- 
verted the fiver into another channel, and ‘ the treas- 
ures of darkness, and hidden riches of seeret places” 
were given to him” (Esth, R. iii. 1). « ae 
Tanhuma often held religious disputations with 
non-Jewish, especially Christian, scholars; and he 
himself tells of one which took place in Antioch 
(Gen, R. xix. 4). He was asked con- 

Polemies. cerning Gen. iii. 5, where the word 
_. | Ke-Elohim fyode‘e tob wa-ra‘]” 
seems’ to point to a plurality of gods. Tanhuma 
replied that such a construction was refuted by the, 
immediately preceding words, “ yodea™ [singular] 
Elohim.” His frequent intercourse with non-Jews 
Jed him to formulate the following rule: “When 
a non-Jew greets you with a blessing, answer him 
with an*Amen’” (Yer. Ber, 12c; Suk. 54a). The 





-Pesikta Rabbati contains about eighty procms said ~ 


to have originated with Tan)uma, and beginning 
with the phrase “Thus said R. Tanhuma.” A great 
number of proems bearing his name are found also 
in the Midrash Tanhuma. In, addition to these 
proems several lengthy sections of the Pesi 
bati as well as of the Midrash Tanhumaare followed 
by the note “Thus explained [or “preached ”] R. 
Tanbuma.” See Taxuuma, Miprast. +” 
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TANHUMA, MIDRASH: Name given to 

" three different collections of Pentateuch haggadot;' 
‘two are extant, whil¢ the ‘third ig known only 

through. citations, These midrashim, 

Three Mid- although begring the name of R. Tan: 

rashim. , huma, inust not be regarded as having 


been waitten or edited by him. They | 


were so named merely because they consist partly of 
homilies originating with him (this being indicated 
by the ingroductory formula “Thus began R. Tan- 
huma” or“ Thus preached R. Tanhuma”) and partly 
of homilies by haggadic teachers who followed. the 

"style of R. Tanhuma. It is possible that R. Tan- 

* huma himself preserved his homilies, and that his 
collection was used by the editors of the midrash. 
The'three collections were edited at different times; 

‘they will, therefore, be treated in chronological - 
order, “ 

~. Tanhuma A: The collection published by Buber 
(Wilna, 1885), who gathered the material frony sev- 
eral manuscripts, -. This. collection, consisting of 
homiliés on and Naggadie interpretations of the 
weekly sections of the Pentateuch, is the oldest of 
the three, as wéll as perhaps the oldest compilation 
of its kind arranged as a running’ commentary on 
the Pentateuch. “It is even older than Bereshit Rab- 
bah, which quotes several of its decisions. This 
midrash (Tanhuma) was edited in the fifth century, 
before the completion of the Babylonian Talmud, 
to which work it nowhere refers. On the contrary, 
a passage in the Babylonian Talmud seems with 
probability to indicate that the redactor of that work 
had referred to the Midrash Tanhuma. ‘This passage 
(Kid, 83b) spys that two amorain differed in their 
interpretations of the words “and [they] looked 

after Moses, until he was gone into the tabernacle ” 
(Ex, xxyiii. 8). One amora interpreted the words 
jin a complimentary sense, while the other held that 

* the people looked after Moses and made unfaverable 
remarks. about him, The favorable interpretation 
only is given in the Talmud, while the adverse - 
opinion is referred to with the words “ki de-ita” (as 
it'is said), ' Inasmuch-as the adverse view is given 
in the Tanhuma Pekude (ed. Baber, p. 65a), it is 
extremely probable that the words “ki de-ita” in 
the Talmud have reference to the former work, or 
that the reference originally read “ki de-ita be- 
Tanbuma ” (ag it is said in the Tanhuma), the words 
“be-Tanhuma” having been eliminated later. 

“. The homilies contained in Midrash Tanhurfia A 
begin with the words “As the Scriptures say” or 
sometimes “As itis written.” Then follow a verse 
(in most cascs taken from the Hagiographa), its 
explanation, and a homily on the particular pas- . 
sage of the Pentateuch referred to. Several of 
the homilies on the’ first, third, and fourth books 
of the Pentateuch begin with brief halakic 
dissertations bearing on the passages to which the 
homilies refer. The halaki¢ treatises consist of a 
question introduced with the words “Yelammedenu 
tabbenu” (May our teacher instruct us); and of a 
reply beginning with the phrase “Kak shanu rab- 
botenu” (Thus have. our teachers instructed us); 
the replies are always taken from either a mishnah - 

ora baraita. Many of the homilies close with words‘ 











t kat xvi. 57a). + 


«85b). 


the Jews; but several of them are abbreviated and 


not entirely completed, this curtailment being apol- 
ogized for. in ‘the words “Much more might -be 
said on this subjéct, but we shall not tire you” 


(Noah xxviz 27b), or “This passage has been eluci- 


dated by several other interpretations and exposi- 


‘tions, but in order not to tire you we quote only 


that which is necessary for to-day’s theme” (Huk- 
Although essentially a haggadic midrash, Tan- ° 
huma A contains many halakic sayings.’ In addi- 
tion to its. sixty-one introductions to 
homilies, which contain halakie ques- 
* tious and answers, there are several 
halaki¢ rules and decisions quoted throughout the 
work. These halakie passages*were taken from the 
Mishnah or the Baraita, and not from the Babylonian 
Talmud; indeed, many of the decisions given are 
in opposition to those of the latter work (comp. 
Buber, Introduction, pp. 15 et seg.). The haggadic 
contents of the midrash are also very extensive and 
varied; ,it contains, too, simple explanations of 
Scriptural passages; several refutations of heretics; | 
explanations of the differences between “kere” and 
“ketib” and between words written “ plenc” (male) 
and defectively (“haser”); interpretations according 
to notarikon and gematria; several narratives and 


Con‘ tents. 


- parables; and numerous aphorisms, moral sayings, 


and popular proverbs. 

Some of the aphorisms and proverbs may be cited 
here: “One may not give an honest mun an oppor- 
tunity to steal, much Jess a thief” (Wayishlah xii, 
“The ottice seeks those that would escape it”, 
(Wayikra iv. 2b). “If you yield not to wickedness 
it will not follow you nordwell by you” (Tazria‘ xi. 
20b). “Do the wicked no good in order that thou 
reap not that which is evil” (Hukkat i. 50a). 

This Tanhuma midrash has been referred to in 
mguy other midrashim, as, for example, all the Rab- 
hot, Pesikta de-Rab Kahana, Pesikta Rabbati, and 
in the midrashim to Samuel, Proverbs, and Psalms, 
which all quote passages from it.. The Geonim also 
and the older rabbinical authorities made use of it, 
and cited halakic as well as haggadic sentences from 
it (comp. Buber, tc. pp. 37 et seqg.). The first to re- 


. fer to this midrash by the name of Tanhuma, how- 


ever, was Rashi, who mentions it in several passages 
of his commentary, and quotes from it. Most of 
Rashi's quotations are taken from Tanhuma A (see 
Buher, Lec. pp. 44 ef seq.). 

Tanhuma B, or Yelammedenu: This second 
midrash with which the name of Tanhuma is associ-. - 
ated is known as the “Yelammedenu” from the 
opening words of the halakic introductions to the 
homilies — “Yelammedenu rabbenu” (May our 
teacher instruct us). It is referred to also under the 
name of Taphuma, though by only a few authorities, 
‘as Hai Gaon and Zedekiah ben Abraham (Buber, 
le. pp. 44a, 50a). The reason“for this confusion of 
names may be found in the fact that a later collee- 
tion’ of midrashim (Tanhuima C) included a great 
part of the material contained in the Yelammedenu, 
especially that referring to the second book of the 
Pentateuch. The Yelammedenu, which ‘contains 
several passages from Tanhuma A, is often cited in 
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by the redactor of the Yalkut. Other old rabbinical 
authorities refer to the Yelammedenu by that name, 
and quote passages from it; but otherwise the work 
has been completely fost. * 

Tanhuma C: The third hiiggadtc midrash to the 
Pentateuch bearing the name of Tanhuma contains 
many passages taken from A and B. It is, in fact; 
an amended edition of the two earlier works, with 

* varidus additions. by later authors. Its homilies 
on Genesis are original, although they contain 
several revised passages from Tanhuma A as well 
as from the Yelammedenu,the Babylonian Talmud 
being largely drawn upon for additional interpreta- 

tious and expositions. The part referriug to Exo- 
dus is borrewed almost entirely from the Ycelamme- 
denu, with the exception of the Wayakhel and 


' Pekude sections, which contain homilies not em- " 


bodied inthe lost work. Forthe portions to the books 
of Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy the redac- 
tor of this midrash has made extensive use of the 
material that Le found in Tanhuma A, which he 
has revised and supplied with numerous additions, 
The first authority to cite this,midrash was Rashi; 
who in,some passages of his commentary refers to 

Tanhuma C and vot to the A collec. 

tion (comp: Buber, lc. pp. 44 ef 8eq.). 
Because ‘of the fact that the third 

midrash contains much of the material 
of the lost. Yelammedenu, the two works were often 

‘confounded. Some authorities believed that it was 

the Tanhuma G and not the Yelammedenn which 

had been lost (Menaliem ‘de Lonzano, in “ Ma‘arik,” 

3.v. “Tanhuma”; comp. Azulai, “Shem ha-Gedo- 

lim,” ii.). Others erroneously considered this mid- 

rash identical with the Yelammedenu, thinking the 

work Hada double title; and the first editions of 

Tanhuma C appeared? therefore, under the title 

“Midrash Tanhuma, Called Also the Yelammedenu.” 

Tanhuma C was first published at Constantinople 
in 1522, and was reprinted without emendatiow 
at Venice ia’ 1545. The third edition, which 
served as a basis for alt the later editions, was pub- 
lished at Mantua in 1563 by } Meir b. Abraham of, 

Padua and Ezra of ‘Fano. This edition contains 

several additions, ‘consisting. of single ‘senténccs as 

well as of entire paragraphs, which Ezra of Fano 
_ selected from two of the original manuscripts and 
also from the: Yalkut. .Ezra indicated the added 
- matter by marking it with open hands, but in the 
following editions these marks were omitted, so 
that it is no longer possible to distinguish between 

-original contents and material added by revisers. 

Ezra of Fano further added to his edition an index 

of ali*halakic decisions, as well as of the legends. 

and parables contained in this midrash; this index 
has been retained in.all later editions. 

BipsiograPays Zunz, G. V. pp. 226-238; Solomon Buber’s In- 
troduction (Mebo) to his e tion of the Midrash Tankuma, 
Wilna, 1885; Theodor, in Monatsschrift, 1885-86; Bacher, 
Ag. Pal. Amor, sii, 500-5i4; Weiss, Dor, iii. 268-273: A. 


»Epstein, Kacdmut ha-Tanhuma, in Bet Yaimud, v.7- 7 23; L. 
Griinhut, Sefer ha-Liiutim, iv.-vi., Jerusalem, 1900. 


Ww. B. ~J. ZL. 

TANHUMA B. ‘SKOLASTIKAT: Palestinian 
teacher of the Law. Lis period is not known, but 
according to a conjecture (see “ ‘Aruk,” a.o, * Asko- 


, Literary | 
History. : 








niah who in Gen. R. Ixiv. 10 is ealléd “ Askolas- 
tikus.” Tanhuma is mentioned but once in the 
Palestinian Talmud, namely, in Ber. 7d, where it 
is said that he read the following prayer: “May it 
be Thy will, O Lord my God, and the God of my 
fathers, thut the evil desire which dwells within our 
hearts shall be destroyed. Thou hast created us to 
do Thy bidding, and we are constrained to follow 
Thy will, Thou desirest it, and we also desire it, 
but the yeast in our dough [Z.e., the tendency to- 
ward evil] hinders us. Thou knowest that we do 
not possess strength enough to withstand it; ict it 
therefore be Thy will to destroy and suppress it, so 
that we may do according to Thy will with all our 
hearts.” “ According to Frankel (“Mebo,” 181)), 
Tanhuma b. Skolastikai is identical with Tanhuma 
b. Abba (comp. Bacher, “Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 470). 
BiwutoGRAPHY: Hellprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii., Warsaw, 1842, 

Ww. B. J. 4. L., 

TANHUMA B. YUDAN: Palestinian amora of 
the fourth century, some of whose haggadic utter: 
ances have been preserved, The words ‘1139 “NN 
in Ps. Ixxiii. 24 are interpreted by him as implying 
that on account of the honor in which Esau held his 
father, Isaac, the recognition of Jacob’s merit in this 
world was delayed (Pesik. R. xxiii. 124a), On ac- 
count of the different meanings of the two names of 
God he declared (Yer. Ber. 14b), with reference to _ 
Ps, 1vi. 2, that he praised the name of God regard-. 
less of whether it indicated severe justice (“middat ~ 
ha-din”) or mild grace (“middat ha-rahamim”), 
From the fact that in Judges vi. 24 (see margin) God 
is given the name of “Peace” he deduces that it is 
forbidden to use’ the word “peace” as a term of 
greeting in an unclean place (Lev. R.ix., end), Two 
other sayings of Tanhumab. Yudan are really trans- * 
mitted baraita sentences (Yer. Ber, 1id [comp. Fran- 
kel, “ Mebo,” p. 24b]; Yer. Yoma 88b; in the latter 
passage it is noted that the saying is contained ina 
baraita). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Frankel, Mebo, p. 181a: Bacher, Ag. Pal. 
Amor. til, 752-753; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 1922. 


” JZ. i. 
TANNA. See Tannamt and AMORAIM. 


TANNA DEBE ELIYAHU: Composite name 
of a midrash, consisting of two parts, whose fittal 
redaction took place at the end of the tenth century 
of the common cra. The first part is ealled “Seder 
Eliyahu Rabbah ” (thirty-one chapters); thesecond, 
“Seder Eliyahu Zuta” (fifteen chapters). A dis- 
tinct reference to this midrash occurs in the Tal- 
mud in Ket. 106a: “Elijah used to.come to R. 
Anan, upon which occasions the prophet recited the 
5 Seder Eliyahu to him, When, how- 
“Origin of ever, R. Anan had given this decision 
the Name. Jone previously narrated in the Tal- 

mud] the prophet came no more. R. 
‘Afian fasted ‘in consequence, and begged forgive- 
ness, whereupon the prophet came again; but R. 
Anan had such great fear of Elijah that, in order to 
avoid seeing him, he made a box and sat init until the 
recitation was over” (but sce Jew. Encyc. i. 552, 
#0. ANAN). Hence, according to Rashi, the mid- 
rash has the two names, “Rabbah” for the earlier, 


w. B. 
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Babylonian amora of the third century. The col- 
lection of baraitut concerning him, referred to in 
this midrash, is cited in the Babylonian Taluud 
under the litle “Tanna debe Eliyahu” (see below); 
and the utterances in question are found in the mid- 
rash itself. The tosafotto Ketubot (16a, 8.2. 42°)) 
say that the midrush consists of a Jarge book and a 
smallone, 2, Nathan in his **Aruk ” (7. 94D, ii.) 
says: “The midrash contains barailot which the 
prophet taught to Anan, and consisis of two parts, 
alarge seder with thirty chapter 
with twelve chapters; and all of the Tanna debe 
Eliyahu cited in the Talmud is to be found in these 
tot.” The inner conncetion between these two 
shim is a loose one, and it is only in scetions 5 
to 10 that the second refers to the first. 

The underlying theme of the Tanna debe Eli- 
yahu, which, with many interruptions, runs through 
the whole work, is the evolution of the world- 
system. The midrash calls the single periods of 
the history of man “shittot” (series). The first 
series, which deals with the beginning of the world 
and extends to the moment when man was driven 
outot Eden, consists of two subsections, (a) “ Ma‘a- 
seh Merkabah ” and (4) “ Ma‘aseh Bereshit.” The six 
series of the world-system, however, were created 

in the divine mind even before 
The any being, with the exception of 
Underlying Isracl, existed, They were: (4) the di- 
Principle vine Jaw (AM); (2) hcl (p27°3) and 
of (3) paradise (ny 43), or punishment and 
the Book. reward in the future world; (4) the 
throne (23 NOD),. or the divine 
government of the world; (5) the name of the Mes- 
siah (MwOn OLY), or the restoration of the universe 
when about to be destroyed; and (6) the Temple 
(wpan nea), or the dependence of man upon God, 
Even before these six foundations, however, Israel 
Was, as stated above, already in being in the divine 
mind, because without Esracl there could have been 
no Torah (Friedmann, “Seder Eliyahu,” p. 161). 

The sceond series embraces the period from the 
expulsion of man from Eden to the Flood. In the 
ten generations from Adam to Noah man did not 
adhere to “imeekuess,” did not do what was vight 
(@. p. 80), but fell lower nnd lower until he practised 
violence, theft, immorality, and murder. For this 
reason his destruction became a necessity (2. p. 
190). 

The third series extends from the Flood to King 
Manasseh of Judah. It treats of the time of the 
study of the Law, of the priestly office, of the king- 
dom, und of the end of Isracl’s prosperity through 
the evil administration of Manassch. In the days of 
Abrahiai the period of “tehu wa-bohu” (confusion) 
ceases and the 2,000 years of law begin. This time 

is divided into the following periods: 

The (1) the sojourn of the children of Israel 

Periods of in Egypt. the Exodus, to Joshua; (2) 

Jewish = the kingdom of love extending to Sam- 

History. uel: (8) the kingdom of fear, to the 

time of Elijah; (4) the kingdom of 

trath, to the time of Jerohoam IT. ; }) the time of 

Israel’s salvation from oppression under Hezekiah ; 

(6) from the time of Hezekiah to the reign of Ma- 
nassch (see Friedmann, “ Mebo,” v. 108). 
















































andasmaill seder } 





The fourth series is filed with “meckness” (4. p. 
163), Whoever studies the Torah receives “meck- 
as areward. In addition there is a seeond 
recompense, which is the Mishuah. in this intro- 
duction of the Mishnah there isa trace of apology 
iutended for those who believe that only the Torah 
was delivered on Sinai” The fifth series extends 
from King Manassch to the building of the Second 
Temple (i. p. 163). The last series treats of the 
future, God, sarrounded by all the ints, sits in 
His bet la-midrash anc counts up the generations 
of the different periods of lime, what they have 
learned, and what reward they shall receive therefor 























(@. p. 4). The future of these saints will be like 
the beginning of the life of man (i, p. 164), 
These six series are again divided into three main 





(1) the present world; (2) the Messianic 

period; and (8) the future world, 

The Three The: are subdivided into; (4) 2,000 

Periods. years of confusion (“tohu”); (4) 2,000 

years of the Torah; (¢) 2,000 years 

of the Messiah ; (7) inauguration of a general peace; 
() the future world (2. p. 115). 

Xesides this fundamental iden both parts of the 
midrash emphasize the importance of virtue, of a 
religivus life, and of the study of the Law, and ex- 
hort to repentance and abusgiviug, greater tolerance 
toward both Jews and non-Jews, diligent study and 
respect for scholars, modesty aud humility, and the 
avoidance of non-Jewish manners and customs, 
The midrash, further, attempts to prove that all 
human life is bused on the two extremes, toil in the 
sweat of the brow, and the regaining of the freedom 
of the soul. Hence it begins with the expulsion of 
Adam from Eden (Gen. iii, 24), and closes with the 
same theme. The cherubim in Eden are identitied 
with man, and are the symbol of the reward of well- 
doing; the flaming sword is hell, the punishment 
forevil-doing. The way to the tree of life is said to be 
“derek erez” (good behavior); while the guarding of 
the tree of life islike the guarding of the word of 
God. By derek erez the midrash understands that 
ich is fitting, useful, and honest; and these three 
qualities are the fundamental principles upon which 
the human world-system and socicty rest. An ex- 
ampie of derek erez in this midrash is the following: 
The princes of the Philistines possessed derek erez, 
because when the Philistines wished to convey the 
Ark to the [sraclites they would not send it back 
without sacrifices (I Sam. vi. 8; Friedmann, Ze, p. 
58). On the other hand, the inhabitants of Beth- 
shemesh did not possess it, inasmuch as justead of 
bowing before the Ark they rejoiced and danced 
hefore it boldly, so that misfortune came Upon 
them and 50,000 of them fell (¢.). 3 

The opposite of derek ercz is “to walk in the 
crooked way,” 7.¢., to do unworthy deeds and to 
give onesclf up to immorality, Yet no nation of the 
world, with the exception of Egypt, has sunk so 

low as this. In ordinary life, how- 

Qual- — ever, the transgression of a command 

ity of or prohibition, indecency, or even 
Derek Erez. theft is a most pronounced opposite 

of derek crez; and every father of a 
family should strive to preserve those depending on 
him from these vices, because they belong to those 
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evils which might bring about the destruction of the 
world. 

The twelve chapters of the second part of the 
midrash arq characterized by the fact that the nar- 
ratives showing why in this world things often go 
amiss with the good and well with the wicked, are 
commonly introduced by the words “It happened” 
(AwyD) or “Once ono time” (ANN DyD). The mid- 
rash is sometimes interspersed with very’ beautiful 
prayers,(see, for example, Friedmann, l.¢. pp. 6, 18, 
19, 28). 

The Tanna debe Eliyahu is the only haggadic work 


which contains a rabbinic-karaitic polemic. In the- 


second chapter of the second part is an account of a 
meeting of the author with a Karaite, who possesses 
a knowledge of Scripture, but not of ‘the Mishnah ; 
the differences discussed, however, are not im- 
portant. The polemical attitude is much more 
noticcable in ch, xv. of the first part. There the 
following points are treated in detail: (1) washing 
the hands (comp. Hul. 106a: Shab. 62b; Sotah 4b); 
(2) slaughtering (comp. Hul. 27a); (8) partaking 
of human blood (comp. Ker. 20); (4) prohibition 
against cating fat (comp. Lev. vii. 28; Ker. 4b: 
Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” p: 20); (5) rob- 
bery from a Jew and from a non-Jew (comp. B. K. 
118b); (6) degrees of relationship as bearing on 
marriage (comp. “Eshkol ha-Kofer,” p. 117b);_ (7) 
grades of purity (comp. #. p. 111b; Shab, 18a). Un- 
like other polemics, this one is not couched in acrimo- 
nious terms; but it adopts a mild, conciliatory tone. 

‘As to the time of the composition of the work, all 
scholars agree in assigning it to the end of the tenth 

century; but as to the place where it 

Composed was written, authorities differ, AVhere- 
in as certain scholars (¢.g., Zunz, Rapo- 
the Tenth port, Bacher, Oppenheim, and Hoch- 

Century. muth) suppose Babylonia or Palestine, 

Gtidemann is of the opinion that the 
work was written in Italy, or at Icast that its author 
must have been an Italian who had traveled a great 
deal and had been as far as Babylon, who Jearned 
there of the polemic between the Rabbinites and 
Karaites, but who abstained from mentioning Eu- 
rope or Italy because he considered he would be 
likely to create a greater impression among his fellow 
countrymen by relating observations which he had 
made abroad. Furthermore, the fact that he knew 
nothing of Babylonia beyond its name shows that he 
could not have beena native of that region. Deren- 
bourg also placcs the origin of the work in Rome. 
Gritz goes farthest of all, by simply identifying the 
Babylon of the midrash with Rome, and the fights 
of Gog and Magog described in the work with the 
devastating invasion of the Hungarians into Italy 
from 889 to 955. The most radical opponent of 
this view is Friedmann. 
concerning the age of the Tanna debe Eliyahu and 
against its identification with the Seder Eliyahu 
mentioned in Ket. 10b, are only superficial and 
only apparently sound; and he accordingly assigns 
the origin of the work “eo ipso” to Babylonia. 

The age of the midrash is approximately ascertain- 
able by three data contained in the book itself. (1) In 
ch. ii. the author speaks of the seventh century of 
tha 2.000 vears of the Messianic period as having 


(xxiii. 127-128). 


For him all arguments - 


passed; this period began in 242 c.u., hence the 
time of writing must have been the tenth century. 
(2) The second datum relates to the temporal reckon- 
ing of the jubilees, and is treated by Rapoport in 
“Toledot de-R. Natan,” p. 144. (8) The third 
datum (ch. xxx.) indicates that nine centuries had 
passed since the destruction of the Temple; hence 
the last redaction of the midrash falls in the interval 
between 968 and 984. 

Of especially original midrashim contained in the 
work @ few may be noticed here. On the passage 
“and set me down in the midst of the vaJey which 
was full of bones” (Ezek. xxxvii. 1-11) it is said, 
“Instead of ‘bones’ [Mpyy] should be read ‘ tree of 
death’ [nyo yy]; for it was the same tree which, 
through Adam’s disobedience. brought death to 

himand to all his descendants” (v. 24). 

Examples “‘And. this man went up out of his 
of city yearly’ [ISam. i. 8}: from these 
Exegesis. words it appears that Elkanah went 
to Shiloh four times a year, three times 

in accordance with the legal prescription, and once 
in addition, which last journey he had assumed vol- 
untarily ” (Friedmann, é.¢. p- 47). “On the day of 
Adam’s death his descendants made a feast, because 
on account of his age he had Jong been a burden 
to himself and to them” (#. p. 81). “‘I will not 


execute the fiercenass of mine anger’ [Ho8. xi. 9]: 


God has sworn to His people that He will not give 
them in exchange for another people, nor change 
them for another nation” (Friedmann, lc. p. 127). 
“The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God’ 
[Ps. xiv. 2]: a man may not say in his heart, ‘ This 
world is a tohu wa-bohu; I will give myself up to. 
sensual pleasures and will retire from the world ’” 
“From the words ‘Israel was 
holiness unto the Lord’ (Jer. ii. 8] it follows that 
the holiness of God, of the Sabbath, and of Israel is 
the same” (Friedmann, l.c. p. 188). . 
The passages in the Talmud cited in Tanna debe 


Eliyahu are: Shab. 18a; Pes. 94a, 112a; Meg. 28b; 
Kid. 80b; 
<¢Phose cited in the Talmud under *Tanu Rabbanan ae 
and found also in this midrash are: Shab. B8b and 

Git. 86b = Tanna debe Eliyahu (ed. Friedmann), p. 

78: Pes. 492 = 7d. p. 30; Pes. 498 = 
58a = ib. p. 20; R. H, 18a = 2. p, 58; Meg. 14a = ib. 





‘Ab. Zarah 5b, 9a; Sanh. 92a; Tamid 82a. +, 





d. p. 68; Suk. 


p. 82; Kid. 82a = 1. p. 101; B. K. 97b = 2. p. 21; 
B. B. 90b = 2, p. 77; B. B. 1472 = 2d. p. 157; Sanh. 
192 = 2b. p. 147; Sanh. 43b = 7d. p. 102; Sanh. 109a 


“= 1%. p. 168; Sheb. 392 = 7B. p. 182; Yeb. 62b = ib, 


p. 78. Furthermore, in the midrash are found sen- 
tences of the following amoraim: Johanan, Joshua 


p. Levi, R. Abbahu, and Eleazar. 


The first edition of the midrash appeared at Vén- 


ice in the year 1598, prepared from a copy dated 


1186. In 1677 an edition by Samuel 

Editions. b. Moses [aida, with changes in the 
text and with a commentary ys 

SVIT pprpt Nw), appeared in Prague. The text 
itself was presented in a“ nusha hadasha ” (new text) 
and ina “nusha yeshana” (old text), being wholly 
distorted from its original form by Talmudic and 
cabalistic interpolations, ..This edition consists. of 
three parts, the first twwof which contain the text 
of the Rabbah and the Zuta (thirty-one and twenty- 
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* , 
nine chapters respectively). These two parts are 
preceded by prefaces bearing thc titles “Mar Kash- 

-shisha” or “Sod Malbush ha-Neshamah” (M ystery 
of the Clothing of the Soul) and “Mar Yanuka” or 
“Sod Haluka de-Rabbanan” (Mystery of the Cloth- 
ing of the Rabbis). Then follows an introduction 
{common to part ii, and part iii), with the title 
“Sha‘ar Shemuel” (Gate of Samucl), and a third 
part consisting mainly of an exegesis of ch. xx. 

The following editions are specially to be recom- 
mended, namely: that by Jacob b. Naphtali Herz 
of Brody, with a commentary, “ Yeshu‘at Ya‘akob” 

(Zolkiev, 1798); that by Abraham b. Judah Lib 

Schick, with the commentary “Me’ore Esh” (Sidl- 

kov, 1885); that by Isaac Elijah b. Samnel Landau, 

with a commentary, “Ma‘aneh Eliyahu” (Wilna, 

1840). Among the best cditions is the Warsaw one 

of 1880 containing both texts. The latest edition 

appeared in Vienna in 1900 and 1903, under the titles 

“Seder Eliyahu Rabbah ” and “ Seder Eliyahu Zuta,” 

after a Vatican manuscript of the ycar 1078, critic 

ally revised, and with a commentary entitled “ Me’ir 

‘Ayin,” and a voluminous introduction by M. Fried- 

mann. In this edition Seder Eliyahu Zuta is divided 

into fifteen chapters. 

BINLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, in Monatsschrift, xxitl. 267 et seq. 
idem, in Re KJ. xx. 44-146; T. Derendourg, in R. B.S 
Ui. 184 ef seq.. fii. 121-122; F n (Meho) 
to his ed. of Seder Hliyahus 294- 
295; Gitdemann, Geseh. i BS 
in Neuzeit, 18k, Nos. 23 10 ein, Bet Talmud, t. 
B04 et xeq.: Rapoport, Toledot de-Rabbi Natan, in. Bi 
ha-Hitimy x. 435 J. Theodor, in Monatsschr ift, xliv. 380-384, 

i; Gunz, G. V, it. 119-124, Frankfort-on-the-Mnin, 1892, 
WwW. B. 8. 0, 
TANNAIM AND AMORAIM: The name 

“tanna” is derived from the Aramaic “teni” or 

“tena” (= “to teach”), and designates in general 
ateacher of the oral law, and in particular one of 
the sages of the Mishnah, those teachers of the 
oral law whose teachings are contaiied in the 
Mishnah and in the Baraita. The term was tirst 
used in the Gemara to indicate a teachcr mentioned 
in the Mishnah or in a baraita, in contradistinetion 
to the later authorities, the Amoraim. Not ali the 
teachers af the oral law who are mentioned in 

the Mishnah are called tannaim, how- 

The Name. ever, but only those belonging to the 

period beginning with the disciples of 

Shammai and Hillel and cnding with the contempo- 

varies of Judah ha-Nasi I. The authorities prece- 

ding that period are called “zekenim ha-rishonim ” 

(the former elders). In the time of the Amoraim 

the name “tauna” was givenalso to one welt versed 

in the Mishnah and the other tannaitic traditions. 
The period of the Tanuaim, which lasted about 
210 years (10-220 c.x.), is generally divided by Jew- 



















ish scholars into five or six sections or generations, | 


the purpose of such division being to show which 
teachers developed their principal activity contem- 
poraneously. Some of the tannaim, however, were 
active in more than one generation. The following 
ig an enumeration of the six generations and of the 
more prominent tannaim respectively belonging te 
thems i 

First Generation (10-80 C.E.): Principal 
tannaim: the Shammaites (Bet Shammai) and the 
XII—4 


, 





Ilillelites (Bet Hillel), ‘Akabya b. Mahalaleel, Rabban 
Gamuliel the Elder, Hanina, chief of the priests 
(“segan ha-kohanim”), Simeon b. Gamaliel, and 
Johanan b. Zakkai. 5 

Second Generation (80-120): Principal tan- 
naim: Rabban Gamaliel II. (of Jabneh), Zadok, 
Dosa b. Harkinas, Eliezer b, Jacob, Eliezer b. Hyr- 
canus, Joshua b, Hananiah, Eleazar b. Azartah, Ju- 
dah b: Bathyra. 

Third Generation (120-140): Principal tan- 
naim: Tarfon, Ishmael, Akiba, Johanan b, Nuri, 
Jose ha-Gelili, Simeon b. Nanos, Judah b. Baba, and 
Johanan b, Baroka. Several of these flourished in 
the preceding period. 

Fourth Generation: This generation extended 
from the death of Akiba (c. 140) to that of the pa- 
triarch Simeon b, Gamaliel (c. 165), The teachers 
belonging to this generation were: Meir, Judah b. 
llai, Jose b. Halafta, Simeon b. Yohai, Eleazar b, 
Shammua, Johanan ha-Sandalar, Eleazar b, Jacob, 
Nehemiah, Joshua b. Karha, and the above-men- 
tioned Simeon b. Gamaliel. 

Fifth Generation (165-200): Principal tan- 
naim: Nathan ha-Babli, Symmachus, Judah ha- 
Nasi L., Jose b. Judah, Eleazar b. Simeon, Simeon 
b. Eleazar. 

Sixth Generation (200-220): To this gener- 
ation belong the contemporaries and disciples of 
Judah ha-Nasi. They are mentioned in the Tosefta 
and the Baraita but not in the Mishnah. Their 
names are: Polemo, Issi b. Judah, Eleazar b, Jose, 
Ishmael b, Jose, Judah b. Lakish, Hiyya, Aha, 
Abba (Arika). These teachers are termed “semi- 
tannaim”; and therefore some scholars count only 
five generations of tannaim. Christian scholars, 
moreover, count only four generations, reckoning 
the second and third as one (Strack, “ Einleitung in 
den Talmud,” pp. 77 et seq.). 

For the term “amora” and a list of the generations 
of amoraim, see AMona. 


w. B. J. ZL. 


The following list enumerates all the zekenim ha- 
rishonim, tannaim, and amoraim mentioned in the 
Talmudic-Midrashic literature, those who are well 
known and frequently mentioned as well as those 
whose names occur once only in the Mishnah and 
Tosefta or in the Talmud and Midrash. To this 
pretannaitic period belong the so-called “pairs” 
(“zugot”) of teachers: Simeon the Just and An- 
tigonus of Soko; Jose ben Joezer and Jose ben 
Johanan; Joshua ben Perahyah and Nittai of Ar- 
bela; Judah ben Tabbai and Simeon ben Shetah; 
Shemaiah and Abtalion; Hillel and Shammai. 

Stars indicate that separate articles appear under 
the names so marked. 


List or TANNAIM. 


Abba Kohen of Bardala 
*Abba Saul 
*Abba Saul b. Batnit 
Abba Yuan of Sidon 
*Absalom the Elder 


Abba Benjamin 
*Abba Doresh 
Abba Eleazar b. Dula‘i 
Abba Eleazar b. Gatmaliel 
*Abba Gorion of Sidon 


*Abba Hanin *Abtalion 

*Abba Jose b. Dosetai Abtolemus 

*Abba Jose b. Hanin Abtolos 

*Abba Jose of Maboza Admon . 
Abba Jose Torti *aha L 


Abba Joseph the Horonite Aha b. Josiah 


’ 
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*Akabya b. Mahulaleel 
*akiba b. Joseph 
“*antigonus of Soko 

Antoninus 

Azariah 
«Baba hen Buta 

Baitos b. Zonin 
*Bar Kappara 
*Ben Bag-Bag 

Ben Bukri 
Ben Paturi 

Benaiah 
*Benjamin (an Egyptian pros- 

elyte) 

Dosa 

Dosa b. Harkinas 
*Dosetai 
*Posetai bh. Judah 
*Dosetai of Kefar Yatruy 
*Dosetai v. Yannil 
*Bleazar ben Ahwal 
*Pleazar ben ‘Arak 
*Eleazar b. Azariah 
*pleazar hen Dama 

Eleazar ben Hananiah ben 

Hezekiah 

Bleazar b. Harsom 
*Fleazar ), Hisma 
*Bleazur b. Jacob 
*Rleazar b, Jose 
*Rieazur b, Judah of Bartota 

Eleazar b. Judab of Kefur 

Obelim 
*Pleazar ha-Kappar 
¥Ejeazar b, Mattal 
*Bleazar of Modi‘ii 
*Eleazar ben Perata 1. 
*Eleazar ben Perata lf. 

Eleazar b, Phinehas 

Eleazar b, Pilai (or Piabi) 
*Eleazar bh. Shammua 
+Bleazar b, Simeon 

Eleazar b, Yanna 
*Fliezer ben Hyrcanus 
*Eliezer b. Isaac 
*Pliezer b. Jacob (1st cent.) 
*Eliezer b. Jose ha-Gelili 

Fliezer b. Judah (contempo- 

rary of Judah 1.) 
*Bliezer b. Taddai 
*Bliezer b, Zudok, I. 
*Eliezer b, Zadok, II. 
*flisha ben Abuyab 
*fphraim Maksha’ah 
*nurydemus ben Jose 
*Gamaliel 1. 

*Gamaliel I. (of Jabneh) 
*Gamaliel IIT, (b, Judah I.) 
*Halafte 

Halafia b. Hagra 

Halafta b. Jose 
*Halafta b. Karuya 
*alafta of Kefar Hananiat 
*Hanan, Abba 
*Hanan the Egyptian 

Hanan b. Menahem 
*Hananiah (nephew of R. 

Joshua) 

Hananian b, ‘Adal 
*}iananiah b. ‘Akabya 
*Hananiah b. ‘Akushyab 
*Hananiah b. Hakina 

Hananiah b, Hezekiah b. Ga- 

ron 

Hananiah b. Jose ha-Gelili 
*Hananiah b. Judab 
*Hananiah of Ono 
*Hananiab (Hanina) b. Tera- 

sion 

Hananiab of Tibe‘im 
*Hanina 
*Yanina b, Adda 
*Hanina b. Antigonus 
#Paviinnes i. Gas. 











*Hanina b. Gamaiiel I. 
Hanina Segan ha-Kohanim 
Hezekiah Abi ‘Ikkesh 

*Hidka 

*Hillel 7 

*Hiyya bar Abba (Rabbah) 

Hiyya b. Eleazar ha-Kappar 
Hiyya b. Nabiwani 

Huzpit the Meturgeman 

lai 

Tsaac 

Ishmael b. Eleazar b, Azariah 

#Ishiael b. Elisha 

*[shmael b. Jobanan b. Baroka 

4Ishmael b. Jose b. Halafta 

*Jacob of Kefar Hittaya 

*sacob b, Korshai (R. Jacob) 
Jaddua (Babylonian pupil of 

*Jeremiah (R. Meir) 
Jeshebab 

*Johanan b. Baroka 
Johanan b. Dahabai 

*Johanan b. Gudgada 

*Johanan ben ba-Horapit 
Johanan b. Joseph 
Johanan ben Joshua 
Johanan b. Josiah 
Johanan b, Matthias 

*Johanan b, Nurt 

*Johanan ha-Sandalar 

*Johanan b. Torta 

sJohanan ben Zakkai 
Jonathan b, Abtalemus 
Jonathan b. Bathyra 
Jonathan b. Joseph 
Jonathan b, Meshuliam 

#Jonathan ben Uzziel 
Jose (son of the Damascene) 

aJose b. ‘Akabya 
Jose b, Asst 
Jose b. Fleazar 
Jose b. Ellakim 
Jose b. Elisha 

+Jose ha-Gelilt 
Jose b. Gilat 
Jose b. Gurya 

*Jose b. Halafta. 

Jose b. Hunina 
Jose ha-Horam 

*Jose ben Joezer 

*Jose ben Johanan 
Jose ben Josiah 

*Jose Use) ben Judah 
Jose b. Kazrata 
Jose b. Kippor 
Jose b. Kis 

*Jose ba-Kohen 
Jose b. Menabem 
Jose b. Meshullaut 
Jose of Modi*im 
Jose b, Petros: 

Jose b. Shanimai 
Jose b. Yasyan 
Jose b. Zimra 
Joshua b. Akiba 
Joshua b, Bathyra 
Jushua ha-Garsi 

*Joshua b. Hananiab 
Joshua b. Hyreapus: 
Joshua b, Jonathan 
Joshua b, Kaposai 

«Joshua b. Karha 
Joshua b, Mamal 
Joshua b. Matthias 

‘Joshua b, Peraliyal: 
doshua b. Ziruz 
*Josiah 

*Judab I. (ha-Nasi} 
Judah b. Agra 

aJudah b. Baba 

*Judah b. Bathyra 
Judah b. Dama. 
Judah b, Doroteus 
Judah b. Gadish 






























Judab b, Gamaliel 
Judah b. Gerim 

. Judah b. Hananiab 

*Judab ben Iai 

. Judah b. Jair 
Judah b. Johanan b. Zakkai 
Judah b. Joss 
Judah ha-Kohel 






Judah b. Nak 
Judah b. Nevemiah 
Judah b. Ro‘ez 
Judah b. Shammua 
Judab b. Simeon 
Judah b, Tabbai 
Judah b, Temah 
Levi ha-Saddar 
*Levi b. Sisi 
svitas of Jabneh 
+Mattithiah b. Beresh 
Mattithial b, Samuel 











*Meir 
Menahem of Galya, 
Menahem b. Jose 
Menahein b, Nappaha 
Menahein b, Sagnai 
Mona 
Monobaz, 
*Nahwm of Gimzo 
Nahum ha-Lablar 
*Nauum the Mede 
*Nathan 
Nehemiah 
Nehemiah of Bet Deli 
Nehorai 
Nehunya b. Elinathan 
Nehunya b. Gudgada 
Nehunya ben ba-Kanah 
*Nittai of Arbela 
*Onias ha-Me‘aggel 
*Onkelos 
Pappias 
*Pappos b. Judah 
Perida 
*Phinehas ben Jair 
Polemo 
*Reuben ben Strobilus 


J. 
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*aaron (B) 

Aaron (BY (P) 
Abba (father of Abba Mart; 
Abba (father of Hiyya; B) 
*Abba bar Abba (8) 

Abba b. Abimai (B) 
*Abha b. Abina (P) 
*abba of Acre (P) 

Abba b. Aa (P) 

Abba Arika (B) 

Abba of Bira (3) 
* Abba b. Bizna (P) 

“wsarea (P) 






‘Abba b, Elia 
‘Abba b. Hammuna (P) 

‘Abba bar Hana <P and B) 

‘Abba Hanan (B) 

Abba b. Hanina 

‘Abba b. Hilefai (P) 
*Abba b. [ivya () 

Abba b, Huna (B) 

Abba b, Huna (P} 

Abba b. Hai (P) 

‘Abba b, Isa (P) 

Abba hi, Isaac (P) 

‘Abba h, Jacob (B) 

‘Abba b. Jacob (P) 











Samuel the Younger 
Shannnai 
Shela 
Shemaiab 
Simai 
Simeon 
Tiah) 
*Simeon b. ‘Akashyah. 
Simeon b. Akiba 
Simeon b. Azzai 
Simeon b. Bathyra 
*Simeon b, Eleazar 
Simeon b. Gamatiel I. 
Siméon b. Gamaliel 11. 
Simeon b, Gudda 
Simeon b. Hatafta 
*gimeon b. Hanina 
Simeon he-Hasid 
Simeon b, Hillel 
*Simeon b. Jehozadak 
#Simeon b. Jose b. Lekonya 
‘Simeon b. Judah of Kefar 
“Tkos. 
*Simeon b. Judah ha-Nasi 1. 
Simeon the Just 
Simeon b. Kahana 
*Simeon of Kitron 
*Simeon b. Menasya 
*simeon of Mizpah 


(brother of Aza- 












*Simeon b. Nt 
¥sjmeon ha-Pakoli 
*simeon ben ha-Seg 
*simeon ben Shetah 
*simeon Shezurl 

*Simeon of Shikmona 
*simeon b, Tarfon 

*gineon of Teman 
*simcon b. Yohai 

Simeon b, Zoma 
*symmachus 
*Tarfon [Rome 
*Theodosius (Theudas) of 
*Yannai 

Zachariah b, Abkulas 

Zachariah b. Kabutal 

Zachariah be ba-Kazzab 
*Zakkai 

J. 4. Le 





AMORAIM. 


Jonian and Palestintan amorain are distingnished re- 
initials Band Pin pe 

indicate the centuries to Which they belonged, 

are preceded by the dagger-sign, see 





eTitheses ; the Agures 
For amoraim 
also JEW. 


*Abba bar Jeremiah (B) 
Abba b. Janah (P) 
‘Abba b. Joseph (B) 
Abba b. Judah (P) 
‘Abba b, Kahana (P) 
Abba b. Levi (B) 

Abba b, Lima 

Abba b. Mar Papa (B) 

Abba Mari (B) 

Abba Mari (P) 

Abba Mari (P) 

Abba Mari (brother of Jo- 
se; P) 

Abba b, Mari (?) 

+Abba bar Memel (P) 
‘Abba b. Mina (P) 
Abba b. Nabman (B} 
Abba of Narsoh 
Abba b, Nathan (P) 
Abba bar Papa (P) 

*ahba b, Pappai (P) 
Abba b. Safra (P) 

Abba b, Samuel Rabbah 
Abba b. Shila 

Abba b. Tahlifa (P) 
Abba Umana (B) 

Abba b, Zubda (B) 

*Abba b. Zabdai (P) 
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Abba b. Ze‘era (P) 

Abba Zuti 

Abba b. Zutra (P) 

Abbahu (P) 

Abbahu (father of Samuel) 

Abbabu b. Aha (P) 

Abbahu b. Bebi (B) 

Abbahu b. Ehi (B) 

Abbahu b. Geniba (B) 

Abbabu b. Zuyarti (B) 

Abbai (called Nahtnani; 

Abbai b. Abbin (B) 

Abbai b. Benjamin (P) 

Abbai the Elder (RB) 

Abdima b. Hama (B) 
#Abdima b. Hamdare (P) 

Abdima b. Hisda (B) 

Abdima b. Nehunya (P) 
*Abdima of Sepphoris (P} 

Abdimi (brother of Jase) 

Abdimi (fatuer of Isaac) 
*Abdimi of Haita 
*Abdtathar 
*Abimi (B) 

*Abimi b, Abbahu (P) 

Abimi the Colleague 
*Abimi of Hagrunya 

Abitni the Nabat@an 

Abiml b. Papi (B) 

Abimi b. Tobi (P) 

Abin (the pupil of Johanan) 
*Abin (Rabin) b. Abba (P) 
*Abin ben Addu (B) 

Abin b. Bisna (P) 

Abin b. Hinana (B) 

*Abin v. Hiyya (P) 

Abin b, Huna (B) 
*Abin b, Kahana (P) 

Abin ha-Levi (P) 

Abin Naggara | 

Abia b, Nahman (B) 

Abin of Nashikiya 

Abin the Old 
*Abin b, Rab Hisda (P) 

Abin b, Samuel 

Abit of Sepphoris 
*Abin b, Tanhum (P) 

Abina I. (P) 

Abipa I, (B) 

Abina LIL (B) 

Abram of Huza (B) 

Abudemi (grandson of To- 

bi; P) 

Abuderi b, Tanhum (P) 

Abudemi b. Tobi (P) 
*Adda b. Abimi (P) 

Addu b. Abin (B) 

Adda b. Aha (B) 

*Adda b. Abubah (B) 

Adda of Be Zeluhit 
*Adda of Ceesarea. 

Adda b. Isaac (B) 

Adda of Jaffa, 

Adda Karhina, 

*adda b. Matnah (RB) 

*Adda bh. Minyomi (B) 

Adda of Naresh 

Adda b. Papa (B) 

Adda b. Simi (Ry 
*Adda b. Simeon (P) 

Adda of Sura 

Afes (Efes) (P; 1) 

Aggara or Agra (B) 

Aha (brother of Rt. Jose) 

Ahab, Abba (B) 

Aha b. R. Abba (B) 

Ahab. Abba b. Aha (B) 

Aha b. Abbai (B) 

Aba b. Abin (P) 

*aha b. Adda (B) 

Aha b. Aba (B) 

Aba b, Ahaba (P) 

Aba b. Ami (B) 

Aha b. Ashi (B) 4 


B) 





Aha b, Awira (B} 
*Aha b. Awya (B) 

Aha b. Azza (B) 

*Aba Bardala 

Aha of Be Husa 

Aha b. Bebi (B) 

Aha b, Bizna (P) 

Aha of Carthage 

Aha of Carthage (P} 
*Aha of Difti 

Aha of Galilee 
*Aha b. Hanina (P) 

Aha b. Haya (B) 1 

Aha b. Hoshaiah (P) 
*Aha b. Buna (B) 

Aha of Huzal 
*aha b. Ika (B) 

*aha b, Isaac (P) 

*Aha b. Jacod (B) 

Aha b. Jose (P) 

*aha b. Joseph (B) 
Aha b. Kattina (B) 
Aha the Long (B) 

*aha b. Minyomi (B) 
Aha b, Nabman (B) 
‘Aha b. Papa 
Aha b. Phinehas (B) 
Abu of Porsika. 

Aha b. Rabbina (B) 

Aha Saba 

Aha Sar ha-Birah 
*Aha b. Shila (P) 

*Ana b. Tublifa (B) 

*Aha b, ‘Ula (B) 

Aba b. Yeba 

Ahabab b. Ze'era (P) 
*ahadboi (B) 
*Ahadboi b, Ammi (B) 

Ahadboi b. Matnah 

Ahjlai (B) 

Aibu (name of several Pal- 

estinian amoraimn) 

Alexa (P) 

Alexandra b. Haga (P) 
*Alexandri (P) 
*Alexundri (P) 
*Amemar I. 

*Amemar b, Mar Yanuka (B) 
Ammi (P) 

Amma (father of Samuel) 

Amuni b. Abba (B) 

Ammi b. Abin (B) 
Ammi b. Ada (B) 
Ami b, Aha (B) 
Amoi the Babytonian 
Amini b. Kara (P) 
Ammi b, Matneh (B) 
Ammi b. Nathan (B) 
Ammi b. ‘Tobi 
Amini of Wading (P; 3) 

*Amram R. (Bz; 3) 

*Atnram Hasida (B) 
Anan b, Hiyya (B) 
Anan b. Joseph (P) 
Anan b, Tablifa (B; 2) 

*Anani b. Sason (P; 3) 
Armania (P; 1) 

*Ashi (Bz 6) 

Ashi b. Abin (B; 4) 
Ashi of Awira ? (6) 
Ashi of Huzal (B; 4) 
Ashi the Old (B: 1) 
*Ashyun bar Jakim (PB; 4) 

hyan Naggara 

Ashyan b, Nidbak (P) 

*Assi 1. (B) 

*Assi LI. (P) 

Assi of Nehor Bal (B) 
*awia Saba 
*Awira (B: 3) 

Babahu {B) 

Bali (B; 4) 

Banna‘ah or Bannayah (1; 

Lb 



















Banna‘ah b, ‘Ula (B; 4) 
Barnka of Huza (B; 5) 
Baruna (B ; 2) 

Batha (Band P; 3) 

Beba b. Abba (P; 38) 

*Bevai b. Abaye (B; 5) 
*Bebai b. Abba (P) 

Bebai b. Ashi (B; 6) 

Bebai b. Mesharshiya (P; 5) 
*Benjamin b. ‘Ashtor (P ; 3) 
*Benjamin b. Giddel (P; 4) 

Benjamin Hiyya (B) 
*Renjamin b. Japhet (P ; 3) 
+Be i i 

Beote 

Berechiah (P35) 
*Berechiah (P: 2) 

Berechiah b, Abba (P) 

Rerechiah b. Hamma 

Bereebiaht ben Helbo (P; 4) 

Berechiah b. Judah (P) 

Berechiah Saba. 

Berecbiah b. Simeon (P; 

Berim (P; 2) 

Berna or Bera (B; 4) 

Bisa or Bisna (P; 1) 
*Bisna (P; 4) 

Bisna b. Zabda (P) 

Budia (B; 8) 





2) 








*Duniel, Hl 
*Daniel b. attina (B) 

Dari b. Papa (8) 

*Dimi (brother of Rab Safra ; 

34) 

Dimi b. Abba (B) 

Dini b, Abui 

*Dimi b. Hinena (B; 5) 
*Dimi b. Huna of Dambaria 

(B; 6) 

*Dimi b. Isaac (B: 4) 

*Dimi b, Joseph (B; 3) 
*Dimi d. Levai (B; 4) 

Dimi b. Nabman (B; 5) 
*Dimi of Nehardea (B) 

Dimi b. Sheshna 

Dosetai (father of Aftoriki) 
Dosetai of Beri 

Dosetai b. Maton 

Elai b. Berechiah (P) 

Elai b. Eliezer (B; 2) 
*£leazar b. Abina (P) 
Fleazar b. Antigonus (P; 2) 
Eleazar of Busra (P) 
*Eleazar of Hagrunya (B; 4) 
Eleazar b. Hagya 

Eleazar b. Hanina (P) 
*Elenzar b. Jose II. (P ; 5) 
*Eleazar b. Malai (P; 3) 
Eleuzar b. Maram (Miriam or 

Maron ?) (P; 4) 

Eleazar b. Marinus (P) 
*£leazur b. Menahem (P; 3) 
Eleazar the Nabatwan, 
Eleazar of Nineveh (B; 3) 
*Eleazar b. Pedat (P ; 3) 
Eleazar of the South (P; 5) 
Fleazar b. Yannai (P; 2) 
Eleazar Ze'era (the little) 
Eliakim (B; 4) 
Eliehoenai (P) 
‘Kiel 
Gadda (B; 4) 
Gamaliel b. Elai (P; 4) 
Gamaliel b. Wanina (P : 4) 
Gamatiel Zoga (P 5 2) 
Gainda 
*Gebiha of Argizah (B: 5) 
*Gebiha of Be Kati] (B; 5) 
Gedalian 

Geniba (Bz 1) 

Gershom (P : 3) 

Gidal cr Giddui (By 2) 
Gidal b. Minyomi 























Gidal of Naresh 
Glddal b. Benjamin (P ; 2) 
Giddul b. Menaschi (B; 5) 
Giora (proselyte) 
Gorion (P; 2) 
Gorion of Asparak (B; 3) 
Gorion b. Astion (B) 
Habiba (B: J) 
Habiba of Huza (B: 8) 
Habiba b. Joseph (13; 4) 
Habiba of Sora (B; 6) 
Habiba b. Surmaki (B and 
P; 4) 
Hagea (B; 47), contempo- 
rary of RK. Nabiman 
Hagga (pupil of R. Huna;: 
B: 4) 
Hagga of Sepphoris (P; 2) 
Haggai (P; 3) 
Haggal Kusmai (?) 
Haggai of the South (P; ?) 
Hagra (Haggaria; P; 2) 
Halafta of Carsarer (P) 
*Halafta of Huna (P; 1) 
*Halafta Karoya (the Bible 
reader) 
Halafta of Radfa (P: 2) 
Halfa b. Idi (P) 
Hama (grandfather of Ruba) 
Hama b. Adda 
Hama b, Ashi (P) 
*Hama b, Bisa (P) 
Hama b. Buzt (B; 5) 
Hama b. Gurya (B; 3) 
*Hama b. Hanina (P; 2) 
Huma b. Joseph (P; 2) 
Hama b. Mart 
Hama of Nehardea (B; 5) 
Hama dD, Osha‘ya (P; 2) 
Hama b. Papa (P; 5) 
Hama b. Rabbah (P; 4) 
Hama b. Tobia (B: 6) 
Hama b. ‘Ukba (P; 3) 
Hamnuna (By 2) 
*Hamnuna I. (B; 3) 
*Hamnuna IT. (B; 3, 4) 
Hamnuna b, Ada b. Ahabah 
(By; 6) 
Hamnuna of Babylonia 
Hamnuna b. Joseph (B; 4) 
Hamnuna b. Rabbab of Pash- 
ronia (B) 
*Hamnuna Zuta 
Hana b. Adda 
Hana b. Aha 
Hana of Bagdad 
*Hana b. Bizna 
Hana of Carthage 
*Hana b. Hanilat 
Hana b, Hinena 
Hana b. Judah 
Hana b. Kattina 
Hana of Kefar Tehuroim 
Hana b. Lewai 
Hana Sha‘onab 
Hanan b. Abba (B; 2) 
Hanan b, Aimni 
Hanan of Be Zelubit 
Hanan Hayyata 
Hanan b, Hisda (By 4) 
Hanan of Neharden (B; 2) 
Hanan b. Rabbah (1; 2) 
Hanan b, Tablifa (B; 4) 
Hanan b. Zabdé (P31) 
Hanana (B; 3) 
*Hananeel (B: 2) 
Hananeel b. Papa (B) 
Hananiah (B) 
Hananiah (B; 4) 
Hananiah (B) 
*Hananiah (P; 4 
Hananiah b. 
Hanilai of Huza 
Hanilai b. Idi 
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Hanina (B; 6) 
*Hanina b, Abbaha (P; 4) 
Hanina b, Abdimi (B) 
*Hanina b. *agul (P; 3) 
Hanina of Akra 
Hanina of Anat 
Hanina pb. Andrai (P) 
Hanina b, Atal 
Hanina b. Bebal (By my 
*Hanina b. Hama (P; 
Hanina b. Hillet (P} 
Hanina b. Hiyya (B 3 3) 
Banina of Kuza 
+Hanina b. Ika 
Hanina b. Isi (P; 3) 
Hanina b. Joseph (P; 
Hanina Kara (the ee 
reader) 
*Hanina Katoba (the writer) 
*Hanina b. Papa (B) 
*Hanina b. pazi (P) 
Hanina b. Samson {P) 
Hanina b, Samuel (2; 2 
Hanina Sholka (the cook) 
Hanina b. Sisi (P; 1) 
*Hanina of Sura 
Hanina, of Sura near the Eu- 
phrates 
Hanina b, Tiba 
Hanina of ‘Tirta or Tarna 
*fHanina b. Torta 
Manina b. Uri 
*Hasa 
Henak 
Hezekiah (B) 
Hezekiah (P) 
Hezekiah Akkaya 
Hezekiah b. Hiyya 
Hezekiah of Hukuk 
Hilta (P; 2) 
Hilfa (grandson of Abba- 
bu: 4) 
Hilkiah (father of Minja- 
min; B) 
Hilkiah b, Awia (B) 
Hilkiah of Hagrunya (B) 
Hilkiah b, Tobia (Bi 3) 
Hilklah of the South (B) 
Hillel (P 3 3) 
Hillel (B; 4) 
Hillel (son-in-law of Jose; 
Pr; 6) 
*Hillel b. Berechiah (P) 
Hillel b. Helena (P) 
Hillel of Kifra (P; 5) 
Hillel b, Pazi (P; 4) 
Hillel b. Sainue) b. Nabman 
(Ps 4) 
Hiliel b. Vales (Valens; P; 3) 
Hinena (father of Yanta) 
Hinena b. Abin 
Hinena b, Assi 
Hinena b. Kahana (B; : 
Hinena b, Rabbah (B+ 
Hinena b. Shelamya bs "yy 
Hinena b. Shila (B: 1) 
Hinena of Wardan 
*Hisda (Bi 3) 
Hisda b. Abdami 
Hisda b, Joseph (Bz 4) 
Hiyya 
Hiyya (PandB: 4), 
Hiyya b. Abba (Band Pj 3) 
ya bh, Abbahu (B) 
Hiyya b. Abbui (B; 4) 
*Hiyya b. Adda (P) 
Hiyya b, Adda (P35) 
Hiyya b. Adda of Joppa (P) 
Hiyya b. Ammi (B; 4) 
Hiyyva b. Amram (B) 
Hiyya Arika (the tall one) 
Hiyya b. Ashi (B; 2) 
Hiyya b, Assi (B) 
Hiyya b. Awia (B; 3) 











Hiyya of Ctesiphon (B : 3) 
va of Difta (B: 3) 

va b. Gammada (P) 
‘ya b. Garya (B) 

of Hagra (B; 3} 
Hiyya b. Hanina (B) 
Hiyya b. Huna (B; 5) 
vya of Hurmis (B; 4) 

. Isaac (P) 

. Isaac (Ps 5) 









Hiyya b. Jacob (?) 

Hiysa b. Joseph (Band P; 2) 
Hiyya b. Joshua? (B; 4) 
Hiyya be Judah 

Hiyya b. Judah (Bi 3) 





*Hiyya Kara (the Bible reader) 
Hiyya of Kefar Teumim 
(P; 4) 

Hiyya b, Lulianos Ps 5) 
Hiyya b. Luliba (Ps 
Hiyya b. Matnah ie 3) 
*Hiyya b. Moria (P ; 4 
Hiyya b. Nahman (P 5 8) 
ab, Nathan (B; 4) 
‘ab. Papa (P; 3) 
Higa of Parwada (B; 3) 
Hiyya b. Rab (B; 2) 
Hiyya b. Rabbah (B; 4) 
Hiyya b. Shabbethai (P; 4) 
Hiyya b, Tanbum (P; 4) 
Hiyya b. Tiba 

Hiyya b, Titus (Pj 4) 
Hiyya b. ‘Ukba (P) 

Hiyya b. Yannai (P) 
Hiyya b. Zarnaki (P; 2) 
*Huna (B) 

Huna b. Abin (33 5) 

Huna b. Sha 

Huna b. Ashi (B; 2) 

Hana b. Berechiab 

Huna of Damharia 

Huna of Diskarta 

Huna b. Geniba 

Huna b, Halob (B; 4) 
*Huna b. Hanina (B; 4) 
Huna of Hauran 

Huua b. Hillel (P) 

Huna b. Hiwan (B ; 6) 
Hune b. Hlyya (B) 
Huna b. Ida (B; 6) 
Huna b, Ika (B; 6) 
Huna b. Tai 

Huna b. Jeremiah (Bs 5) 
*Huna b, Joshua (B; 5) 
Huna b. Judah (By 4) 
Huna b, Kattina (B; 3) 
Huna b. Lewai (B) 
Hua b. Manoah (By 
Huna Mar b, Awia (7 
Huna b. Maremor (B; 
Huna b. Matnah (3; 4) 
Huna b. Minyomi {B; 3) 
Huna ». Moses (B; 4) 
Nahman (B: 4) 
than (B; 7) 
. Nehemiah (B: 6) 
. Papi 
Huna b. Phinehas (B) 
una of Porsica. 
Huna b. Rabbah (B; 6) 
Huna b. Sabhora (B; 4) 
Huna of Sepphoris 
Huna of Sura 
Huna b. Tablifa (B+ 5) 
Huna b. Torta 
Huna b. Zuti (B; 6) 
Hunya Jacob of Apretaim 
Ishmael (father of Judah: 

P; 3) 
Ishmael b. Abba (P; 2) 
Ishmael b. Jacob (P) 
Ishmuel b. Kathriet (P : 1) 
Ishmael of Kefar Yama (P33) 
Isaac (B; 6) 
































Sy 


















Isaac (father of Samuel) 
Isaac b. Abba (B; 2) 
Isaac b. Abba (B: 4) 
Isuae b. Abdimi 1. (P; 1) 
Isaac bp, Abdimi IL. (By 3) 
Isaac b. Abin 
#Isaac b. Adda (B) 
Tsaac b. Ala (B) 
Isaac b, Ammmi (P) 
Isaac b. Ammi (By 4) 
Isaac b, Ashi (B. 2) 
Isaac b. Ashya (B; 5) 
tIsaac ha-Babli 
Isaac Berrabi 
Isaac b. Bisna (B; 2) 
tisaac of Carthage 
Isuac Dibaba. 
ac b. Elai 
iach. Ellashib (P; 4) 
+isane b, Eleazar (P; 4) 
Isaac of Gufta, 
+Isauc b. Hakola 
Isaac b, Halud (B; 3) 
Isaac b. Hanina (B; 3) 
Hisuac b, Hiyya (P; 2) 
Isaac b. Jacob 
Tsaac b, Jonathan 3 4) 
Isaac b. Joseph (P; 2 and 3) 
Isaac b, Judah (Bs 3) 
Isaac b. Kappara (P) 
Isaac Kaskasa 
Isaac of Kefar ‘Itos 
Isaac Krispa 
Isaac b. Levi 
+Isuac of Magdala 
Hsaac b. Marion (P; 3) 
Isaac b, Menahem (P) 
Isuac b. Mesharshiya (B, P; 6) 
Isaac b. mani (1°: 3) 
Tsaac b. phtali (B ; 6) 
+Isaac Nuppaba (the smith) 
Isaac b, Ostiya (P) 
+Isaac b, Parnak 
Isaac Paska 
+Isaac b, Phinehas (Band P;3) 
Isaac b. Rubbah b. bar Hana 
(B: 4) 
tIsaac b. Redifa (PB: 4) 
Tsaae b. Samucl (B; 2) 
Isaac b. Shila (B) 
Isaac b. Simeon (P) 
#Isaac b. Tabla (P; 4) 
Isaac b. Teradion 
+Isaac b. Ze'era or Sita (Pj 4) 
Jabez (Jacob) 
Jacob (grandson of Aha b. 
Jacob (grandson of Samuel) 
*Jacob b. Abba I. 
Jacob b. Abba TT. 
*Jacob b. Abuha 
*Jucob b, Abint 
Jacob b. Adda 
Jacob b. Adda b, Athaliah 
dacob of Adiabene 
*Jacod b. Aba (B; 3) 
Jacod b. Aba (P) 
*Jacob b, Ana (P: 4) 
Jacob b. Aba b. [di 
Jacob b. Ammi 
Jacob of Armenia 
Jacob b. Dosai 
Jacob of Emaus 
Jacob of Gebula 
Jacob b. Hama 
Jacob b. Hapilitl 
Jacob b. Hisda 
Jacob b. Idi 
Jacob bd. Idi b. Oshaya 
Jacob b, Ise (Jose) 
*Jacob of Kefar Hanin 
Jacob of Neboria 
Jacob of Nehar-Pekod 
Jacob of Rumania 
Jacob b. Sisai 






























[tus} 
(Hippoly- 


Jacob of the South 
Jacob b. Tablifa 
Jacob b. Yannai 
Jacob b. Yohat 
*Jacob b, Zabdat 
Jehiel 
Jeremiah (B; 6) 
Jeremiah (B and P; 2) 
‘Jeremiah b. Abba (B; 3) 
Jeremiah b. Aha (B) 
*Jeremiah of Difte 
Jeremiah of Gutta 
Jeremiah Rabba (the great) 
Jeremiah Safra (the scribe) 
Jeremiah of Shebshab 
Jeremiak of the South 
Jeremiah b. Tablifa (B) 
Johanan (son of the smith) 
Johanan (brother of Safra; B) 
Johanan Antonarta 
Johanan b. Kassarta 
Johanan of Mabuka (P; 1) 
*Johanan b. Meriya (Ps 5) 
*Johanan b. Nappaha 
Johanan b. Rabbina (B; 5) 
Johanan Safra of Gufta 
Jobanan b. Shila (P) 
Johant (B; 1) 
“Jonah (P; 4) 
Jonah of Bosra (P; 5) 
Jonah b, Tablifa (B; 4) 
Jonathan (P; 3) 
Jonathan b. ‘Akmai (P; 3) 
Jonathan b. Amram (P; 1) 
*Jonathan of Bet Gubrin (P) 
Jonathan b. Fliezer 
Jonathan b. Haggai (P) 
Jonathan b, Hila (P) 
Tonathan b. Isaac b, Abor (P} 
Jonathan Kefa (P; 4) 
Jose b. Abba or Abai 
*Jose b. Abin 
Jose b, Ashyan 
Jose b. Bebal 
Jose of Caesarea 
Jose b. Elai 
Jose b. Eliakim 
Jose the Galilean (amora) 
Jose b. Gezira. 
Jose b. Hananiah 
Jose b. Hanina 
Jose of Kefar Dan 
Jose of Kefar Gutta 
Jose Kuzira 
*Jose b. Jacob 
Jose b, Jason 
Suse b, Jose 
Jose b. Joshua 





*Jose of Malabaya 
Jose the Mede 
Jose b. Menashya 
Jose of Nahar Bul 
se b, Nathan 
*Jose b. Nehorai 
Jose of Oni 
Jose b. Pazi 
Jose b. Petros 
Jose Resba 
Sose b. Saul 
Jose of the South 
Jose b. ‘Tanhum 
Jose of Yodkarat 
Jose of Zaitur 
Jose b. Zebida 
Jose b. Zemina 
Jose b. Zimra 
Joseph b. Abba 
Joseph b, Ammi 
Joseph b. Habu 
Joseph b. Hama 
Joseph b. Hanin 
Joseph b. Hivya 
*Joseph b. Joshua b. Levi 
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Joseph b. Menasya of Dewil 
Joseph b. Minyomi 
Joseph b. Nehunya 
Joseph b. Rubba, 
Joseph b. Saila 
Joseph b. Samuel 
Joseph b. Shemaiah 
doseph of Sidon 
Joshua (brother of Dorai: P) 
Joshua bh. Abba 
“Joshua b. Abin (P) 
Joshua b. Benjamin 
Joshua b, Beri (P) 
Joshua b. Boethus 
Joshua of Gizora (P; 4) 
Joshua b, Idi 
*Joshua (ha-Kohen) b, Nehe- 
minh (P) 
*Joshua b. Levi 
Joshua b. Levi b. Shalum 
Joshua b. Marta (B; 1) 
Joshua b. Nabman 
Joshua b, Nehemiah 
Joshua of Ona (P) 
Joshua b, Pedaya 
*Joshun of Shiknin 
Joshua of the South 
Joshua b. 'Tanhum 
Joshua b. Timi (P) 
Joshua of 'Uzza, 
Joshua b. Zidal (P ; 1) 
Josiat 
Josiah of Hugul 
Josiah of Usha (sida) 
dudak (brother of Sola Ha- 
Judah b. Abitai 
Judah b. Aibu 
“Judah b, Ammi 
Judah b. Ashi 
Judah b. Asbtita 
Judah b. Astira 
Judah b, Bisna 
Judah b. Buni 
Judah of Difte 
Judah of Diskarta 
“Judah b. Ezekiel 
Judah of Gallia 
Judah b. Gamda 
Judah b. Hubiba 
Judah of Hagrunya 
Judab b, Hama 
Judah b, 
Judah b. Hiyya 
Judah b. Huna 
Judah b, Idi 
Judah b, Isaac 
Judah b. Ishmael 
Judah b. Joshua 
Judah Klaustra 
Judah b. Levi: 
Judah b, Menashya 
Judah b. Meremar 
Judah Mosparta 
Judah b. Nuhmani 
Judah b. Oshaya 
Judah b. Pazi 
Judah b. Pedaiah 
Judah b. Samuel 
Judah b. Shalum 
Judah b. Shila 
*Judah b. Simeon 
Judah b. Simeon b. Pazi 
Judah of Soporta 
Judah b. Titos 
Judab b. Zabda. 
Judah b. Zebina 
Judah b. Zeruya 
Justa Habra (the Colleague ; 
P) 
Justa b. Judah (P) 
Justa of Shunem (P ; 5and 6) 
Justa b. Simeon (P; 4) 
Justina (P ; 8) 
Kadi 








Kahana (B) 

Kahana (3 and P) 

Kahana (brother of Judah) 

Kabana (father-in-law of Me- 

sharshiya) 

Kahana b. Hanina 

Kahana b. Jeremiah 

Kahana b. Malkai 

Kahana b. Maik 

Kahana b. Nathan 

Kahana b, Nehemiah 
*Kahana b. Tablifa 

Karna 
* ‘ina 
of Urmta 
pa 












Kruspedai 
Levanti 

Levi b. Berechiah 
Levi of Biri 





Levi b. Hiyya. 

Levi b. Huna 

Levi b. Isaac 
*Levib. Labma. 

Levi b. Panti 

Levi b, Parta 

Levi b. Pitam 

Levi b. Rabbi 

Levi Saba 

Levi b, Samuel 

Levi b. Samuel b. Nahman 
Levi of Sandaria 
Levi b. Seira. 
*Levi b. Sisi 

Levi of Suki 

Luda 

Tallanos of the South 
Lutianos of Tiberias 
Malkio 

Maluk of Arabia 
Mana of Sepphoris 
Mana of Shab 

Mana b. Tankum 
Muanasseh 

Manasseh b. Zebid 
Mani b. Jonah 

Mani b. Patish 

Mar b. Ashi 

Mar Johanya (B; 4) 
Mar b. Joseph 

Mar Kashshisha 

Mar b. Rabina 

Mar Yanka User) 
Mari (son of the proselyte 
Mari b. Abbub 

Mari b. Bisnaa 

Mari b. Hisda 

Mari b, Huna 

Mari b. Kahana 
Mari b. Mar 

Mari b. Phinehas 
Mari b. ‘Ukba 
Marino 

Marinus 

Marinus b. Oshaya 
Marion 

Matnah 

Mattatya b. Judab 
Matun 

Menahem of Gallia 
Menahem b. Nopab 
Menahem b. Simai 
Menahem Tolomia 
Menashye 

Menashya of Dewil 
Menasbya b, Gada 
Menashya b. Jacob 
Menashya b. Jeremiah 
Menashya b. Judah 
Menashya b. Menahem 





Menashya b, Raba 
Menashya b. Tablifa 
Meremar 

Meremar b. Hanina 
Meshurshiya b. Ammi 
esbarshiya b, Idi 
Mesharshiya b. Dimi 
Mesharshiya b. Nathan 
Mesharshiya b. Pakod 
Mesharshiya b, Raba 
Mesharshiya of Tosnia 
Minyomi 

Mona 

Mordecai 
Nahman b. Ada 
abinan b. Baruk 
lunan b. Gurya 
man b. Hisdat 
Nahtan b, Isaac 
nan b, Jaeob 
Nahman b. Kohen 
Nahman b. Minyomi 
Nakman b. Papa 
Naliman b. Parta 
Nabman b. Rabbah 
Nahman b, Samuel 
Nabnian b, Zabda 
Nahum (brother of Ta) 
Nahuin (servant of Abbabu) 
Nahumi 

Nahumi b. Zechariah 
Naphtali ‘ 
Nasab 

Nathan (father of Huna) 
Nathan (brother of Hiyya) 
Nathan b. Abba 
Nathan b. Abbai 
Nathan b. Abin 
Nathan b. Ammi 
Nathan b. Asya 
Nathan b. Berechiah 
Nathan of Bira 
Nathan b. Mar ‘Ukba 
Nathan b. Mar Zutra 
Nathan b, Minyomt 
Nathan b. Oshaya 
Nathan b, Tobia 
*Nathan de Zuzita {exilareb) 
Nehemiah 

Nehemiah b. Hiyya 
Nehemiab b. Huna 
Nehemiah b. Joseph 
Nehemiah b. Joshua 
Nebilai 

Nehorai 

Nehorai b. Shemaiah 
Nika b. Saba 
Nikomeki 

Osha‘ya (Hoshaiah) 
Paddat 

Paddaya 

Panda 
*Papa 

Pupa b. Abba. 

Papa b. Aha 

Papa b. Hanan of Be Zelubit 
Papa b. Joseph 
Papa b. Nahwan 

Papa Saba 

Papa b. Samuel 
Parnak 





Ni 
Ni 

















*Pereda 
Philippi 
Phinehas 
Phinehas b. Ammi 
*Phinehas b. Bama 
Phinehas b. Hananiah 
Phinehas b. Hisda 
Phinehas of Joppa 
Phinehas ha-Kohen 
Phinehas b, Mari 
Phinehas b. Zakkai 
*Raba b. Ada 


*Raba b. Joseph b. Hama 
Taba b. ‘Ula 
Rabbah b. Abba 

*Rabbub b. Abuha 

j Rabbab b. Aha 
Rabbah b, Ahilat 
Rabbah b. Ahini 
Rabbah b. Ammt 
Rabbah b. Ashi 
Rabbah b. Bar Hanah 
Rabbah of Barnash 
Rabbah b, Baruna 
Rabbah b. Haklai 
*Rabbah b, Hanan 
Rabbah b. Hanina 

*Rabbah b. Hiyya 

*Rabbah b, Tuna 
Rabbah b. Idi b. Abin 
Rabbah b. Thi or Iti 
Rabbah b. Tai 
Rabbah b, Isaac 
Rabbah b, Ishmael 
Rabbah b. Isi 
Rabbati b. Jeremiah 
Rabbab b, Jonathan 
Rabbah b. Kahana 
Rabbah b. Kisma. 
Rabbah of Kubaya 
Rabbab b, Lema 
Ravbah b. Lewai 
Rabbah b. Marion 

*Rabbah b. Matnah 
Rubbah b. Mehasya 
Rabbah b. Mesharshiya 
Rabbah b, Minyomi 
Rabbah b. Papa 

“Rabbah of Parziki 
Rabbah b. Raba. 
Rabbah b. Saba 
Rabbah b. Safra 

*Rabbah b. Samuel 

*Rabbab b. Shela 
Rabbah b. Shumni 
Rabbah b. Simi 
Rabbah b. Tahlifa 
Rabbanai 
Rabbanat of Huza 

*Rabina 1. 

*Rabina IT, 

Rabina III. 
Rafram 

*Rafram I. (b. Papa) 

“Rafrain IT, 

Rahbah or Rehabah 

Rabmai 
Rakisb b. Papa 
Rammi b. Abba 
Rammi b, Berechiah 
Rammi b. Ezekiel 
Ramm b. Hama, 
Rani b. Judah 
Rannni b. Papa 
Rami b. Rab 
Rammi b. Samuel 
Rammi b. 'Tamre 
Ramni b. Yeba 
Redifa 
Reuben 
Romanus 
Safra 
Safra b. Se‘oram 
Satra b. Tobia 
Sufra b, Yeba 
Sabhorah 
Salla Hasida (the pious) 
Samlai 
Samlai of Bir 
Samlai of Cresarea 
Samlai of Lydda 
Samma b. Aibu 
Samma b. Asi 
Samme b. Halkai 
Sarma b. Jeremiah 
Samma b. Judah 
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Samma b. Mari 
Samma b. Mesharshiye 
Samma b, Rubbalr 
Samina b, Rakta 
Samuel (brother of Bere- 
chiah) 
Samuel (brother of Osha‘ya) 
Samuel (brother of Phinehas 
bv, Hama) 
Samuel b. Abba 
Samuel (Mar) b. 
Abba 
Samuel b, Abba of Hagrunya 
*Samuel b, Abbabu. 
Samuet b. Abdimi 
Samuel b. Abin 
Samuel b, Ada 
Samuel b. Ala 
Samuel b, Altai 
Samuel b. Ahunai 
*Samuel b. Amini 
*Saniuel b, Anaya 
Samuel b, Bisna 
Sainuel of Cappadocia 
Sumuel of Difte 
Samuel b, Gedaliah 
Samuel b, Halafta 
Samuel b. Hananiah 
Samuel b, Hanina 
*Samuel b. Hiyya 
Samuel b. Ika 
Samuel b. Isaac 
Samuel b, Jacob 
*sainuel b. Jase b. Bun 
Samuel b, Judah of India 
Samuel b. Kattina 
Samuel b. Marti 
Samuel b. Nadaty 
*samuel b. Nabmani 
*Samuel b."Nathan 
Samuel b. Papa 
Sunuel Podagrita 
Samuel b. Raba 
Samuel b. Rabbi 
samuel Saba. 
Samuel b. shaba, 
Samuel b, Shilot 
Samuel b. Simi 
Samuel of Sofafta 
Samuel h. Sustra or Susreta 
Samuel b, Sutar 
Samuel b. Yeba 
Samuel b, Zadok 
Samuel of Zarkonya 
Samuel b. Ze‘era 
Samuel b. Zutra 
Saul of Nawah 
Se'oram 
Shaba 
Shabbethai 
Shabhethai b. Marinus 
Shabbethai of Saduki 
Sbalemya 
Shaiman of Be Zelubit 
Shalman b. Levi 
Shappir 
Shayin 
Shazbi 
Shela 
Shela b. Abina 
Shela b. Tsaac 
*Shela of Kefar Tamarta 
Shela Mari 
Shela of Shalomya 
Shemaialt 
Shemaiah b, Zera 
Shephatiah 
Sherebiah 
Shesha b. Idi b. Abin 
*Shesbet 
Sheshet b. Joshua 
Sheshet of Kartiza 
Sheshna b. Samuel 
Sidor 


Abba b, 





Simeon b. Abba 
Simeon b. Abishalom 
Simeon b. Aibu 
Simeon b. Bisna 
Simeon b. Hillel b. Pazi 





Simeon b. Hiyya 
Simeon b. Hiyya of Huza 
Simeon b, Jacob of Tyrus 
4gimeon b. Jakim 
Simeon b. Jasina 
*gimeon b, Jehozadak 
Simeon b, Jonah 
Simeon b, Joshua 
Simeon the Judge 
Simeon b. Kana or Sana 
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Tanhum of Parwad Yemar b, Shazbi 
‘Yanhum b. Skolastikai Yemar b. Shelia 
Tanhuma *Yudan (father of Mattaniah) 
‘Tarayya Yudan b. Aibu 
Tayyefa Simmuka Yudan of Cappadocia 
"Tobi b, Isaac *Yudan of Magdala 
Tobi b. *yudan b, Phila 
Tobi b. Yudan of Saknin 
Tobi b. Mattanah Yudan b. Shakli 
Tobi b. Nehemiah Zabda 
Totai Zabila (father of Abba) 
“‘Ukba b. Abba *Zabda v. Levi 
*Ukha b. Hama *zal 
‘Ukba b. Miyya Zakkai of Alexandria 
“Ukba, Mar *Zakkai the Butcher (Tab- 


Simeon b. 
Simeon b. 
¥*gimeon b. Lak 
Simeon b. Levi 
Simeon b. Me‘asha 
Simeon b. Narshiyal 
Simeon b. Nezira 
*Simeon b. Pazi 
Simeon the Pious 
Simeon the Seribe 
Simeon of Shi 
Simeon b. 
Simeon b. Tablifa 
Simeon of ‘Tospata 
*simeon b, Yannai 
Simeon b. Zachariah 
Simeon b, Zebid 
Shneon b, Zirad 
Simi b, Abba. 

Simi b. Ada 

Simi b, Ashi 

Sim of Birtadeshore 
Simi b. Hezekiah 
Simi bv. Hiyya 
Simi of Maha 
Simi of Nehardea 


















Simi b, ‘Ukba 
Simi Ze’era 
Sisai 
Surhab b. Papa 
Tabala 

*Pabi 


‘Tabi (grandson of Mar Tabi) 
Tabi, Mar 
‘abut 
Tabut Rishba 
*fabyome (B) 
Tabyome (2?) 
Tabyome UL. (B) 
Taddai 
Tablifa 
Tahlifa (father-in-law of Ab- 
bah) 
Tahlifa (father-in-law of Ala) 
‘Tahlifa (father of Huna) 
Tahlifa b. Abdimi 
‘Tablifa b. Abimit 
Tahlifa b. Abina 
Tuhlifa v. B 
Tahlifa of C: 
‘Tahlifa b. Gazza 
Tahlifa b. Hisdu 
Taltifa b. Ime 
‘Vahlifa Ma‘araba (the Pales- 
tinian} 
Tahlifa b. Samnel 
Tanhum b, Ammi 
Tanhum of Bosra 
*Tanhum b. Hanilai 
Tavhum b. Hanina 
*Tanhum b. H 
Tanhum b. Hiy 
Tantrum b. # 
Agin 
Tanhum b. Hiyya of Kefar 
AKO 
*Tanhum b. Jeremiah 
*Tanbuma b. Abba 
*Lanhuma b. Judab 

















ya 
ab, Abba 
of Kefar 








“Ukba of Meshan 
‘ukba of Pashronya 
‘Ukba, Rabbana 
Ulla b, Abba 

Ulla b. Ashi 

Ulla of Biri 


baha) 
Zakkai the Great (Rabbah) 
zakkai of Kabul 
*zakkai of Shab 
*Zebid 
Zebid of Nehardea 








Ulla of Caesarea. Zebid b. Oshatya 

Ulla Ha Zebulun b. Don (B) 

Ulla b. Zechariah 

Ulla b, Idi Zechariah (son-in-law of 
Una b. I Joshua. b. Levi) 


Ulla b, Ishinael 
Ulla b. Menasya 
Tila b. Rab 


*Ze'era (P) 
zeera b, Abbahn (P) 
vera. Hama (P) 









Tula Rabbah Ze’era b. Hanina (2) 
Uaziel (grandson of Uzziel Ze‘era or Zera (Band () 
Rabbah) Zemina (P) 
Uaziel b, Nehunya *Zeriku 
*Yannai Zerika (brother-in-law of Ze- 
*yannai (grandson of Yannal rikan) 
the Elder) Zerikan 
Yannai b. Ammi Zuga 
Yuannai of Cappadocia Zuga or Zawwa of Adiabene 
*Yannai b, Ismael Buti 


Yannai b. Najmani Zutra b, una. [Ashi) 





Yannai vera (the little zutra, Mar (the colleague of 
one) Zutra, Mar (the great) 

Yeba (father-in-law of Asb- Zutra, Mar (the pious) 
yan) Zutra b. Mari 

Yeba Saba (the old one) Zutra b., Nabman 

Yemar Zuira b, Rishba 


Yemar of Difte 
Yemar b. Hashwai Zutra b. Tobia 
Yemr Saba (the old one) Zutra b, Ze*er’ 
a L. G. 
TANNENBAUM, ABNER: Yiddish and He- 
brew journalist; born at Schirwind, East Prussia, 
March 1, 1848. He studied in Kamenetz-Podolsk 
and in the Kishinef Lyccum, and was awarded av 
diploma by the Imperial University of Odessa for 
his historical and geographical studies. He chose a 
commercial career, and, after having held various 


Zutra b. Samuel 














positions, hecame manager of a wholesale drug busi- 
ness. In i887 he emigrated to New York, where le 


devoted himself to journalism. 

Tarnendaum has translated into Yiddish several 
of the works of Jules Verne, among which may be 
mentioned “Kalt und Warm,” London, 1895, and 
“Qesucht und Gefunden,” New York, 1896. He is 
especially known as 2 popularizer, among Ru 
immigrants, of the secular sciences, having written 
extensive treatises on historical topics, natural 
science, cte., in almost all Yiddish periodicals of the 
United States. He the author of a “Tlistory of 
the Jews in America” (2 parts, New York, 1905) 
and of a “Commercial, Industrial, and Agricultural 
Geography of the United States” (eb, 1905). 

a L. La. 


TANUJI, ISHMAEL HA-KOHEN: Ecyp- 
tian rabbi and author of the sixteenth century. He 
was a descendant of the Tanuji (from “Tanjah” = 
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“Tangiers ”) family of Tunis, to which belonged R. 
Samuel ha-Kohen and his son R. Judah, both rabbis 
of Jerusalem. In 1543 he wrote a book, popular in 
style, entitled “Sefer ha-Zikkaron” and containing 
halakic decisions on current topics (Ferrara, 1555). 
As the chief of the Egyptian rabbis he appended his 
name to an approbation of the responsa of R. Eli- 
jah ben Hayyim (Ranah). There still exists in 
Egypt a synagogue in which Ishmacl ha-Kohen 
Tanuji had been wont to pray, and which is there- 
fore called by his name (see Jew, Eneyc. vy. 72a, 
Hine 1). 
BipoGcRapny: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i, 111; Fuenn, 
Kenexet Yisrael, p. 674. 
G. N.T. Lb. 
TANYA: Coilection of ritual laws and customs, 
published first at Mantua, 1514, then at Cremona, 
1565, and later in two other editions. The epigraph 
of the Mantua edition reads as follows: “‘ Minhag 
Abot Sefer Tanya’ was terminated in the month of 
Siwan, 5074 of Creation” (= 1814). This is in- 
terpreted by Dukes (“ Orient, Lit.” v. 219), to mean 
that the work was originally called “Minhag Abot” 
and that it was composed in 1314. Buber (intro- 
duction to his edition of “Shibbole ha-Leket”), 
however, proves that 1314 is a misprint for 1514, 
which is the date of the first edition. Steinschnei- 
der supposes that the “ Minhag Abot ” mentioned by 
Abraham ha-Levi in his treatise “ Ha-Hora’ah ” (see 
“Ozar Nehmad, ” fi, 152) is the same as “Tanya.” 
This book is arranged in the same way as the “Shib- 
bole ha-Leket,” which, as well as its author, Zede- 
kiah ben Abraham, is often quoted. The author of 
the “Tanya,” besides, frequently cites as his teach- 
ers Benjamin b. Abraham (Zedekiah's brother) and 
Judah b. Benjamin; and in certain places the ex- 
pression “I, Jehiel the seribe,” is found. These 
details gave rise to a discussion among different 
authorities as to the authorship of the book, which 
is variously ascribed to Judah b. Benjamin, to a 
pupil of his, and to Jehiel b, Asher b. Jekuthiel. 
Among the opinions of modern scholars that of 
Osias Schorr may be mentioned, namely, that the 
“Tanya” is simply a copy of the “Shibbole ha- 
Leket, ” called “Tanya” after its initial word, but 
written in such a way as fo make it appear the 
copyist’s own composition: e.g., in many places 
Schorr declares the copyist ascribes this or that to 
the “Shibbole ha-Leket” to make it appear that he 
took only so much from that work. Where the 
author of the “Shibbole” refers to “my brother 
Benjamin” the copyist of the “Tanya” omits the 
words “my brother.” The copyist for the most part 
confined his attention to the Law, neglecting the 
customs. He also added extracts from Maimonides’ 
“Yad.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
has -Sefarin, p. 


ja: Schorr, in Ziyyon, i 147-14 
105! Steinsehneider, Cat. Bodi. col 


W. RB. M Sex. 

TANZER, AARON: Austrian rabbi: born at 
Presburg, Hungary, Jan. 80, 1871; studied at the 
Presburg Rabbinerschule, and Oriental philology 
sand history at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 1893). 
In 1896 he was called to Hohenems as chief rabhi of 
Tyrol and Vorarlberg; and since 1904 he has been 














fualai. Shem ha-Gedolim: Benjarob. Ozar 



















rabbi of Meran (Tyrol). He is the author of “Die 
Religionsphilosophie Josef Albo's,” Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1896; “Der Israclitische Friedhof in 
Hohenems,” Vienna, 1901; “Judenthum und Ent- 
wickelungsiehre,” Berlin, 1908; and “Geschichte der 
Juden in Tirol und Vorarlberg,” vol. i., 24. 1903-4, 
8. 
TAPPUAH: 1. City in the Shefelah, described 
as lying between the towns of En-gannim and Enam; 
probably situated north of the Wadi al-Sunt, and 
identical with the modern ‘Artuf (Josh. xv. 84). 
2. City in Ephraim, marking the western boundary 
of the tribe (Josh. xvi. 8). 8. The land of Tap- 
puah, which belonged, with the exception of the 
city of the same name, to the tribe of Manasseh 
(Josh. xvii. 8). It was one of the thirty-one districts 
whose kings were vanquished by the Jews when 
they first invaded Palestine (Josh. xii. 17), 4 (En- 
tappuah). Southern boundary of the tribe of Manas- 
seh (Josh. xvii. 7), 5. Son of Hebron (I Chron, ii. 48). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schwarz, Palestine, pp, 89, 102, Philadelphia, 


= 8. 0. 


TARASCON (Hebrew, )pwnd, }PwNIND): City 
in the department of Bouches-du-Rhone, France. 
In 1276 King Charles I. intervened in bebalf of its 
Jews against the inquisitors, who had obliged them 
to enlarge the wheel-shaped badge worn by them, 
and had extorted large sums from them in the guise 
of a fine. Several Jews who were expelled from 
Languedoc in 1806 went to Tarascon, where they 
were cordially received; but in 1808 Charles H., on 
the complaint of Christians, forbade Jews to hold 
public office. Queen Jeanne, however, took the 
Tarascon Jews under her protection (1848 and 1878); 
and her daughter, Marie de Blois, treated them still 
more favorably, making no distinction whatever be- 
tween her Jewish and her Christian subjects (1890). 
Louis IL. of Anjou exempted them (1400) from all 
new taxes, and granted them a special letter of pro- 
tection (“sauvegarde ”), by the terms of which the 
other inhabitants of Tarascon were enjoincd to pro- 
vide for their defense and for the preservation of 
their property. Louis III. appointed conservators 
of these privileges in order to remove the Jews from 
the arbitrary jurisdiction of the courts. 

Tn 1454 King René issued a decree mitigating the 
severity of the edict of Charles I. relative to the 
wearing of the badge; but in 1460, at the request 
of the syndics, he ordered that no Jew should thence- 
forth hold public office, on pain of a fine of fifty 
marks in silver. In 1475 he obliged the Jews of the 
city to pay him a subsidy of 8.000 florins. Owing 
to their letter of protection of 1400, the Jews of 
Tarascon did not suffer during the bloody excesses 
committed in Provence in 1484 by a band of reapers; 
and in 1489 the municipal couneil, in conformity 
with the “sanvegarde,” took steps which enabled 
the Jewish inhabitants to escape from the populace, 
which had attacked their quarter, 

This quarter was commonly called the “ Carriére 
des Juifs,” or simply the “Carriére,” though the 
names “Juzataria” and “Juateria” also occur oc- 
casionally. It included, on the one side, the portion 
of the Rue du Chateau between the royal court 
and the chateau of King René, and, on the other 
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side, the portion which separated the traverse, now 

the Rue des Juifs, from the monastery of the Benedic- 

tines of St. Honorat. When some Jews setticd out- 
side of the Carriére a royal decree of 1377 ordered 

them to return to their former domicil, on pain of a 

fine of 100 livres. In case of necessity, however, 

the Jews were permitted to go outside as far as the 

Rue des Baptémes, but the condition was made that 

they should construct no gate or other opening to 

this street ucar the Church of St. Marthe. 

The exact site of the synagogue is unknown. In 
1368 the community paid io the public treasury a 
tax of 10 oboles for the possession of this building. 
Ta the Middle Ages the community had two ceme- 
teries, one of them situated on the island of Tar- 
négue near the old commandery of St. Antoine, and 
the other outside of the Condamine gate between 
the road to Maillane and that to St. Georges. In 
1526 the latter became the property of the city, 
which erected a pest-house on the plot. 

The following scholars of Tarascon are known: 
R. Eliezerand his brother Joshua, Solomon of Salon, 
Isracl of Valabrégue, Immanuel ben Jacob (Bon- 
fils), Joseph Caspi, Don Bonafous, Samuel b. Judah 
and his brother En Bondavi of Marseilles; also the 
following physicians: Comprat Asser, Bonjuhas 
Guassin, Rossel, Ferrier, Bellant, Nathan, Jacob of 
Lunel, Orgier, Maystre Aron, Mosse Meyr, and Jo- 
seph b. Joseph. 

BiBnioGRapny: Arnaud Camille, Eaxai sur la Condition des 
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TARFON (Greek, Tptear; Yer. Bik. 64c): Tanna 
of the third generation, living in the period between 
the destruction of the Temple and the fall of Bethar. 
He was of priestly lineage, and be expressly states 
that he officiated in the Temple with the priests (Yer. 
Yoma iii. 7); in the pride of bis rank he used to de- 
mand the heave-offering even after the Temple had 
fallen (Tosef., Hag. iii., end). fis devotion to his 
mother was such that he used to place his hands be- 
neath her feet when she was obliged to cross the 
courtyard barefoot (Kid. 61b), while his generosity 
made him return to the father the redemption-money 
for the first-born, although it was his priestly per- 
quisite (Tosef., Bek. vi. 14). Once, in a time of 
famine, he took 800 wives so that they might, as 
wives of a priest, exercise the right of sharing in the 
tithes (Tosef., Ket. v. 1). On one occasion, when 
from his window he saw a bridal procession evi- 
dently of the poorer classes, he requested his mother 
and sister to anoint the bride that the groom might 
‘find more joy in her (Ab, R. N xli.end). Although 
he was blessed with riches, he possessed extraordi- 
nary modesty; in one instance he deeply regretted 
having mentioned his name in a time of peril, since 
he feared that in using his position as teacher to 
escape from danger he had seemingly violated the 
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rule against utilizing knowledge of the Torah for 
practical ends (Ned. 62b). a 

Although as a halakist R. Tarfon was an adhefent 
of the school of Shammai, only two passages de- 
scribe him as following its teachings (Yeb. 15b; 
Yer. Sheb. iv. 20), and he always inclined toward 
leniency in the interpretation of those halakot of 
Shammai which had not actually been put into 
practise (Kil. v. 6; Yeb. xv.6; Ket. v. 2); often he 
decided in direct opposition to the Bet Shammat 
when it imposed restrictions of excessive severity 

(Yeb. xv. 47; Naz. v. 5). R. Tarfon 
As was also the author of independent 
Halakist. halakot, one being on the form of ben- 
ediction when quenching thirst with 
water (Ber. vi. 8), and another on the benediction for 
the eve of the Passover (Pes. x. 6). The majority 
of his rulings, however, deal with subjects discussed 
in the orders Nashim, Kodashim, Tohorot, and 
Nezikin. In those found in Tohorot his tendency 
is always toward severity, while in Nezikin are 
found his sayings on lost objects and usufruct (B. 
M. iv, 3, v. 7), the payment of debts, the money due 
a woman when she receives a bill of divorce (Ket, 
ix, 2, 8), and damage caused by cattle (B. K. ii 
5, and the baraitot connected with this passage, p. 
26). If he had belonged to the Sanhedrin, the 
death-penalty would have been abolished (Mak. j, 
10; comp. Frankel, “Der Gcrichtliche Beweis,” p. 
48, Berlin, 1846). R. Tarfon engaged in halakic 
controversies with R. Akiba (Ket. 84a; Pes. 11'G. 
118), but the two agreed with regard to a tosefta 
(Mik. i.; Kid. 66; Yer. Yomai.1; Ter. iv. 5; Mak. 
i. 10; Ker. v. 8), with R. Simeon (Men, xii. 5; pos _ 
sibly, however, au error for R, Akiba), and R. Elea- 
zar ben Azariah (Yad. iv. 8), Other sayings of his 
have been preserved which were accepted without 
controversy (Pes. 11a, 118a; Git. 88a); and two of 
his apothegms are especially noteworthy as indica- 
ting his intense earnestness: “The day is short, the 
labor vast, the toilers idle, the reward great, and the 
Master urgent” (Ab, i. 15); “It is not thy task tocom- 
plete the work, neither art thoua free man that thou 
canst withdraw thyself; if thou hast learned much, 
great shall be thy reward, for He that doth hire thee 
will surely repay thee for thy toil; yet the requital 
of the pious is in the future” (Ab. i, 17) In 
the discussion as to the relative importance of' 
theory and practise, Tarfon decided in favor of the 
latter. 

When Eliezer ben Hyreanus was sick, and a dep- 
utation was sent to him, R. Tarfon acted as the 
spokesman, addressing him as follows: “Master, 
thou art of more worth to Isracl than the sun, for 

that gives light only on earth, while 

Incidents thou dost shed thy rays both in this 
of world and in the world to come” (Sanh. 

His Life. 101a; Mek., Bahodesh, xi. [ed. Weiss, 
p. 80a}). In like manner he led anum- 

ber of scholars in a visit to R. Ishmael ben Elisha, 
upon the death of the sons of the latter (M. K. 28b); 
and when Jose the Galilean, R. Tarfon, R. Eliezer ben 
Azariah, and R, Akiba assembled to decide on the dis- 
puted sayings of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, Tarfon was 
the first speaker (Tosef., Git. vii.; Git. 83a}, He was 
one of those whose names occurred in the deposition 
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. ofGamaliel II., and it is expressly stated that he was 
addressed as “brother” by the other scholars, He 
Js said to have dwelt at Jabneh, although it is 
evident that he lived also in Lydda (Ta‘an. iii. 9; 
BM. iv. 8; Hag. 18a). 

R. Tarfon was accustomed to open his haggadic 
discourses with a halakic question (Tosef., Ber. iv. 
16). In hissown upper chamber at Jabneb it was 
decided that benevolence should be practised ac- 
cording to the injunction of Ps. cvi, 8 (Esth. R. vi. 
2, 5). Tarfou held that God did not allow His 
glory to overshadow Israel until the people had 
fulfilled a task (Ab. R. N. ii.), and that death can 
overtake one only when he is idle (comp. Gen, 
xlix. 33). 

On festivals and holy days R. Tarfon was accus- 
tomed to delight his wife and children by preparing 
for them the finest fruits and dainties (Yer, Pes, 





87b). When he wished to express ap- 
Domestic proval of any one, he would say, “‘A 
Life. knop and a flower’ [Ex, xxv. 33]; 


thou hast spoken as beautifully as the 
adornments of the candlestick in the Temple”; but 
when it was necessary to upbraid another, he would 
say, “' My son shall not go down with you’” (Gen. 
R, xci.), repeating the words of Jacob to his sons 
in Gen, xlii, 88. “When he perceived that his two 
nephews, whom he was instructing personally, were 
becoming careless, he interrupted his lecture and 
regained their attention by saying, “Then again 
Abraham took a wife, and her name was Jobauna ” 
(instead of Keturah; Gen. xxv, ), whererpon his 
pupils interrupted him by exclaiming, “No, Ketu- 
rah!” (Zeb. 26b). His chief scholars were R. Judah 
(Er. 45b; Yeb. 101b), Simeon Shezari (Men. 81b), 
and Judah ben Isaiah ha-Bosem (ul. 55b). 

R. Tarfon was extremely bitter against those 
Jews who had been converted to the new faith; and 
he swore that he would burn every book of theirs 
which should fall into his hands (Shab. 116a), his 
feeling being so intense that he had no scruples 
against destroying the Gospcls, although the name of 
God occurred frequently in them. 
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TARGUM: The Aramaic translation of the Bible. 
It forms a part of the Jewish traditional literature, 
and in its inception is as early as the time of the 
Second Temple. The verb jan, from which the 
noun ON is formed, is used in Ezra iv, 7 in refer- 

“ence td a document written in Aramaic, although 
“Aramit” (A. V. “in the Syrian tongue ") is added. 
In mishnaic phraseology the verb,denotes 2 transla- 
tion from Hebrew into any other language, as into 
Greek (sco Yer. Kid. 59a, line 10, and Yer. Meg. Tic, 
line 11; both statements referrin ig to the Greek ver- 
sion of Aquila) ;-and the noun likewise may refer to 


the translation of the Biblical text into any language 
lia Ba ahs eee amr ee eaeS Bg 














“Targum ” by itself was restricted to the Aramaic 
version of ihe Bible (see Bacher, “ Die Terminologie 
der Tannaiten,” pp. 205 et seq.). In 
like manner, the Aramaic passages in 
js Gevesis, Jeremiah, Daniel, and Ezra 
were briefly called “Targum,” while the Hebrew 
text was called “Mikra” {see Yad. iv. 5; Shab, 
115b). 

As an interpretation of the Hebrew text of the 
Bible the Targum had its place both in the syna- 
gogal liturgy and in Biblical instruction, while the 
reading of the Bible text combined with the Targum 
in the presence of the congregation assembled for 
public worship was an ancient institution which 
dated from the time of the Second Temple, and was 
traced back to Ezra by Rab when he interpreted 
the word “meforash ” (Neh. viii. 8) as referring to 
the Targum (Meg, 8a; Ned. 7b;-comp. Yer, Meg. 
Td, line 48; Gen. R. xxx i, end), The riles for 
reading the Targum are formulated in the Halakah 
(see Meg. iii. and the Talmud ad toe. ; ‘Tosef., Meg. 
iv.). The Targum was to be read after every verse 
of the parashiyyot of the Pentateuch, and after 
every third verse of the lesson from the Prophets, 
Excepting the Scroll of Esther, which might be 
read by two persons in turn, only one person might 
read the Targum, as the Pentateuch or prophetic 
section also was read by a single person, Even a 
mirior might read the Targam, although it was nat 
fitting for him to do so when an adult lad read the 
text. Certain portions of the Bible, although read, 
were not translated (as Gen, xxxv. 22), while others 
were neither read nor translated (as Num. vi, 24-26; 
TI Sam. xi.-yiii.). The reader was forbidden to 
prompt the translator, Jest any one should say that 
the Targum was included in the text of the Bible 
(Cla in Meg. 82a). With regard to the translation 
of Biblical passages, Judah ben Mai, the pupil of 
Akiba, declared that whosoever rendered & verse of 
the Bible in its original form was a liar, while he 
who made additions wasa blasphemer (Tosef., Meg., 
end; Kid. 492; comp. the geonic responsum in Har- 
kavy, “Resfensen der Geonim,” pp. 124 e¢ seg., and 
the quotation from Midr. ha-Gadol in “J, Q. R.” 
vi. 425). A passage in Ab. R. N, (Recension B, 
xii, [ed. Schechter, p. 24]) referring to R. Akiba’s 
carly training says that he studied the Bible and the 
Targum; but allusions to the Targum as a special 
subject of study in connection with the Bible are 
excessively rare. It must be assumed, however, 
that the Targum was an integral part of the Bib- 
lical course of study designated as “Mikra”; and 
Judah b. Tlai declared that only be who eould read 
and translate the Bible might be regarded as a 
“karyana,” or one thoroughly versed in the Bible 
(Kid. 49a). In Sifre, Deut. 161 the Targum is men- 
tioned as a branch of study intermediate between 
the Mikra and the Mishnah. 

The professional translator of the text of the 
Bible in the synagogue was culled “targeman” 
(torgemau,”.“ metorgeman ”; the common pronun- 
ciation being Mercrceman; see Meg. iv. 4). His 
duties naturally formed part of the functions of the 
communal official (*sofer”) who had charge of Bib- 
lical instruction (see Yer. Mee. 74d) Face in tha 
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synagogue, once saw a teacher (“sofer”) read the 
Targum froma book, and bade him desist, Thisanec- 
dote shows that there was a written 
Liturgical Targum which was used for public 
Use. worship in that century in Palestine, 
although there was no definitely deter- 
mined and generally recognized Targum, such as 
existed in Babylonia, The story is told (Yer. Ber. 
9c) that Jose b. Abin, an amora of the second half 
of the fourth century, reprehended those who read 
a Targum to Lev. xxii, 28 which laid a biased em- 
phasis on the view that the command contained in 
that verse was based on God’s mercy (this same para- 
phrase is still found in the Palestinian Targum); see 
also the statements ov the erroncous translation of 
Bx, xii, 8, Lev. vi. 7, and Deut, xxvi. 4 in Yer. Bik. 
65d; as well as Yer. Kil. viii., end, on Deut. xiv. 5; 
and Meg. iii. 10 on Lev. xviii. 21. In addition to the 
anecdotes mentioned above, there are earlier indica- 
tions that the Targum was committed to writing, 
although for private reading only. Thus, the Mish- 
nah states (Yad. iv. 5) that portions of the text of 
the Bible were “written as a Targum,” these doubt- 
less being Biblical passages in an Aramaic transla- 
tion; and a tannaitic tradition (Shab, 15a; Tosef., 
Shab, xiv.; Yer. Shab, 15¢; Massek. Soferim v. 15) 
refers to an Aramaic translation of the Book of Job 
which existed in written form at the time of Gama- 
liel I., and which, after being withdrawn from use, 
reappeared in the lifetime of his grandson Gamaliel 
If, The Pentateuchal Targum, which was made 
the official Targum of the Babylonian schools, was 
at all events committed to writing and redacted as 
early as the third century, since its Masorah dates 
from the first half of thatcentury. Two Palestinian 
amoraim of the same century urged the individual 
members of the congregation to read the Hebrew 
text of the weekly parashah twice in private and 
the Targum once, exactly as was done in public 
worship: Joshua ben Jevi recommended — this 
practise to his sons (Ber. 8b), while Ammi, a pupil 
of Jobanan, made it a rule biuding on every 
one (ib, 8a). These two dicta were especially in- 
strumental in authorizing the custom of reciting 
the Targum; and it was considered 2 religious duty 
even in later centuries, when Aramaic, the language 
of the Targum, was no longer the vernacular of the 
Jews. Owing to the obsolescence of the dialect, 
however, the strict observance of the custom ceased 
in the days of the first geonim. About the middle 
of the ninth century the gaon Natronai 
ben Hilai reproached those who de- 
clared that they could dispense with 
the “Targum of the scholars” because the transla- 
tion in their mother tongue (Arabic) was sufficient 
for them (see Miller, “ Kinleitung in die Responsen 
der Geonen,” p. 196). 

At the end of the ninth or in the beginning of the 
tenth century Judah ibn Kuraish sent a letter to 
the community of Fez, in which he reproved the 
members for neglecting the Targum, saying that he 
was surprised to hear that some of them did not 
read the Targum to the Pentateuch and the Proph- 
ets, although the cusiom of sach a perusal had 
always been observed in Babylonia, Egypt, Africa, 
and Spain, and had never been abrogated. Hai 
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Gaon (d. 1088) was likewise much astonished. to 


hear that the reading of the Targum had. been 
entirely abandoned in Spain, a fact which he had 
not known before (Miller, le. p. 211); and Samuel 
ha-Nagid (a. 1056) also sharply criticized” the 
scholars who openly advocated the omission of the 
reading of it, although according to him the Tar- 
gum was thus neglected only in the northern prov- 
inces of that country (see the respousum in Ber- 
liner, “ Onkelos,” ii. 169). As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the custom did entirely cease in Spain; and 
only in southern Arabia has it been observed until 
the present time (see Jacob Saphir, * Eben Sappir,” 
i. 53b; Berliner, /.c. p. 172), although the Targum to 
the haftarot, together with introductions and poems 
in Aramaic, long continued to be read in some rituals 
(see Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 410, 412; ddem, “ Literatur- 
gesch.” pp. 21 et seq.; tdem, “Ritus,” pp. 58, 60 e 
seq., 81; Bacher, in “ Monatsschrift,” xxii. 220-228), 
In the synagogues of Bokhara the Persian Jews 
read the Targum, together with the Persian para- 
phrase of it, to the haftarab for the last day of Pass- 
over (Isa. x. 82-xii; see “Zeit. ftir Mebr. Bibl.” 
iv. 181). 

The Aramaic translations of the Bible which have 
survived include all the books excepting Daniel 
and Ezra (together with Nehemiah), which, being 
written in great part in Aramaic, have no ‘Targum, 
although one may have existed in ancient times. 

Targumim to the Pentateuch: 1. Targum 
Onkelos or Babylonian Targum: The official Targuin 
to the Pentateuch, which subsequently gained cur- 
reney and general acceptance throughout the Baby- 
Jonian schools, and was therefore called the “Baby- 
lonian Targum” (on the tosatistic name “Targum 
Babli” sce Berliner, Z.c. p. 180; “ Mordekai” on Git. 
ix., end, mentions an old “Targum Babli” which 
was brought from Rome). The title “Targum On- 
kelos” is derived from the well-known passage in 
the Babylonian Talmud (Meg. 8a) which discusses 
the origin of the Targumim: “R. Jeremiah (or, ac- 
cording to another version, R. Hiyya bar Abba] 
said: ‘The Targum to the Pentateuch was composed 
by the proselyte Onkelos at the dictation of R, Elic- 
zerand R, Joshua.’” This statement is undoubtedly 
due to error or ignorance on the part of the scholars 
of Babylonia, who applied to the Aramaic transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch the tradition current in Pal- 
estine regarding the Greek version of Aquila. Ac- 
cording to Yer. Meg. Tle, “Aguila the proselyte 
translated the Pentateuch in the presence of R. Eli 
zer and R. Joshua, who praised him in the words of 
Ps. xly. 3.” In this passage, moreover, R. Jeremiah 
js described as transmitting the tradition on the au- 
thority of R. Hiyya bar Abba. There is no doubt 
that these accounts coincide: and the identity 
of 0 pispax and 333 obpy is also clear, so that 
Onkelos and Akylas (Aquila) are one and the same 
person (but sec ONKELOS). In the Babylonian Tal- 
mud only the first form of the name occurs; the, 
second alone is fotnd in the Palestinian Talmud; 
while even the Babylonian Talmud mentions Onke- 
jos as the author of the Targum only in the passage 
cited, The statements referring to Onkelos as the 
author of the Aramaic translation of the Pentateuch 
originated in the post-Talmudic period, although ; 
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they are based entirely on Meg. 8a. The first cita- 
tion of a targumic passage (on Gen. xlv. 27) with 
the direct statement “Onkelos has translated” oc- 
curs in Pirke R. El. xxxviii, The gaon Sar Sha- 
lom, writing in the ninth century, expressed him- 
self as follows on the Targum Onkelos: “The 
Targum of which the sages spoke is the one which 
we now have in our hands; no sanctity attaches 
to the other Targumim. Wehave heard it reported 
as the tradition of ancient sages that God wrought 
a great thing [miracle] for Oukelos when He per- 
mitted him to compose the Targum.” In a similar 
fashion Maimonides speaks of Onkclos as the bearer 
of ancient exegcetic traditions and as a thorough 
master of Hebrew and Aramaic (sce Bacher, “Die 
Bibelexegese Moses Maimunis,” pp. 88-42). The 
designation “ Targum Onkelos” was accordingly es- 
tablished in the early portion of the geonic period, 
and can no longer be effaced from the terminology 
of Jewish learning. 

The accepted Targum to the Pentateuch has a 
better claim to the title “Targum Babli” {Baby lo- 
nian Targum), as has already been explained. It is 
noteworthy, moreover, that the Jews of Yemen re- 
ceived this Targum, like that to the Prophets, with 
the Babylonian punctuation (see Merx, “Chresto- 
mathia Targumica”); and the colophon of a De 
Rossi codex states that a Targum with Babylonian 
punctuation was brought to Europe (Italy) from 
Babylon in the twelfth century, a copy with the 

Tiberian punctuation being made from 
Babylo- it (see Berliner, dc. ii. 134). In the 
nian Babylonian Talmud the accepted Tar- 
Influence. gum is called “our Tergum,” thus 
connoting the Targum of Babylonia 
or of the Babylonian academies (Kid. 49a, “ Targum 
didan,” for which Maimonides, in his “Yad,” Ishut, 
vii. 4, substitutes “Targum Onkelos”). Passages 
from the Targum are cited with great frequency in 
the Babylonian Talmud with the introductory re- 
mark “As we translate” (Berliner /.c. p. 112), and 
the Babylonian geonim also speak of “our Targum” 
as contrasted with the Palestinian ‘Targum (see Hai 
Gaon in Harkavy, Uc. Nos, 15, 248). 

The Targum Onkelos, morcover, shows traces of 
Babylonian influence in its language, since its vocab- 
ulary contains: (1) Aramaic words which occur elsc- 
where in the Babylonian vernacular, e, g., the Hebrew 
AN (“to see”) is always translated by Stn, and not 
by the Palestinian “pn, while the Hebrew ™3D 
(“round about”) is rendered by IN ayn and not 
by MIMD ND; (2) Aramaic words used to render 
Greek words found in the Palestinian Targum: 
(3) a few Persian words, including “nahshirkan” 
(hunter; Gen. xxv. 27): and “enderun” (ib. xiiii. 
30) instead of the Greek xe:réy found in the Pal- 
estinian Targum, These peculiarities, however, 
justify only the assumption that the final redaction 
of the Targum Onkelos was made in Babylonia; 
for its dietion docs not resemble in any other re- 
Spects the Aramaic diction found in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud; indecd, as Néldeke has shown 
(‘Mandiische Grammatik,” p. xxvii.), “the official 
Targum, although redacted in Babylonia, is com- 
‘pepeniacl re cce va eis be’ Pinac d oee es a a Py ey 














Onkelos, by the results of historical investigations 
of its origin, and by a comparison of it with the 
Palestinian Targum. These researches into its his- 
tory show that the Targum which was made the 
official one was received by the Babylonian authori- 
ties from Palestine, whence they had taken the Mish- 
nab, the Tosefta, and the halakic midrashin on the 
Penrtateuch. The content of the Targum shows, 
moreover, that it was composed in Palestine in the 
second century; for both in its halakie and in its 
haggadic portions it may be traced in ‘great part to 
the school of Akiba, and especially to the tannaim 
of that period (see F. Rosenthal in “Bet Talmud,” 
vols, -; Berliner, Ze. p. 107). The Targun 
Onkelos can not be compared unqualificdly with the 
Palestinian Targum, however, since the latter hag 
been preserved only in a much later form; moreover 
the majority of those fragments which are carliest 
scem to be later than the redaction of the Targum 
Onkelos. Yet even in this form the Palestinian Tar 
gum to the Pentateuch furnishes sufticient evidence 
that the two Targumim were originally identical, 
as is evident from many verses in which they 
agree word for word, such as Lev. vi. 8, 4, 6-7, 9, 11, 
18-20, 22-28. The difference between the twois duo 
to two facts; (1) the Pentutenchal Targum of the 
tannaitic period was subjected to a thorough and 
systematic revision, which may have taken place in 
Palestine, this revision of subject-matter being fol- 
lowed by a textual revision to make it conform 
with the vernacular of the Babylonian Jews; and 
(2) the version of the Targum yesulting from this 
double revision was accepted and committed to 
writing by the Babylonian academies. 

Despite the fact that the Targum was thug re- 
duced to a fixed form in Babylonia, the Palestinian 
meturgemanim had full license to revise and am- 
plify it, so that the final redaction as it now exists 
in the so-called “Targum pseudo-Jonathan ” (and 
this is true in even a greater degree of the “ Frag- 
menten-Targum ” mentioned below), though it was 
made as late as the seventh century, approximates 
the original Targum. much more closely both in 
diction and in content, and includes many elements 

earlier than the Targum bearing the 

Peculiari- name of Onkelos and belonging in 
ties. its final form to the third century, 
The Masorah on the Targum Onkelos 

is first mentioned in the “ Patshegen,” a commentary 
on this same Targum, written in the thirteenth 
century ; it was edited by Berliner (1877), and reedited 
in alphabetical order by Landaucr (*Letterbode,” 
viii., ix.). This Masorah contains statements con- 
cerning the divergencies between the schools of 
Sura and Nehardea, exactly as the Talmud (Zeb. 
54a; Sanh. 99b) alludes to controversies between 
Rab and Levi over individual words in the Targum. 
The system foliowed in the revision of the subj. 
matter which resulted in the Targum Onkelos be- 
comes clear when the latter is compared with the 
Palestinian Targum. The principal object being 
to conform the Targum as closely as possible to the 
original text both in diction and in content, explana-- 
tory notes were omitted, and the Hebrew words 
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tained in their Hebrew form almost without excep- 
tion, and the grammatical structure of the Hebrew 
was closely followed. The paraphrastic style of 
translation affected by the Targumim generally, in 
order to obviate all anthropomorphisms in reference 
to God, is observed with special care in the Targum 
Onkelos, which employs paraphrases also in the 
poctic sections of the Pentateuch and in many other 
cases. In some instances the original parapbrase is 
abbreviated in order that the translation may not 
exceed the length of the text too greatly; conse- 
quently this Targum occasionally fails to represent 
the original, as is evident from paraphrases preserved 
jn their entirety in the Palestinian Targum, as in 
the case of Gen. iv. 7, 10; xlix, 8, 22; Ex 5 
Num. xxiv. 4; and Deut. xxix. 17, Ane 
of an abbreviated paraphrase is found also in the 
Targum Onkclos to Deut. i. 44, as compared with 
the paraphrase in Sotah 48b made by a Babylonian 
amora of the third century. 

2, The Palestinian Targum (Targum Yerushalmi): 
A responsum of Hai Gaon, already cited with refer- 
ence to the Targumim, answers the question con- 
cerning the “Targum of the Land of Israel | Pales- 
tine|” in the following words: “We do not know 
who composed it, nor do we even know this Tar- 
gum, of which we have heard only a few passages. 
TE there is a tradition among them [the Palestinians] 
that it has been made the subject of public discourse 
since the days of the ancient sages [here follow the 
namesof Palestinian amoraim of the third and fourth 
centuries], it must be held in the same esteem as 
our Targum; for otherwise they would not have 
allowed it. But if it is less ancient, it is not author- 
jtative. It is very improbable, however, in our 
opinion, that it is of later origin” (comp. “ R. E. J.” 
xlii, 235). The following statement is quoted (“Kol 
Bo,” § 87) in the name of R. Meir of Rothenburg 
(13th cent.) with reference to the Targuin: “Strictly 
speaking, we should recite the weekly section with 
the Targum Yorushalmi, since it explains the He- 
prew textin fuller detail than does our Tar ; but 
we do not possess it, and we follow, morcover, the 
custom of the Bubylonians.” Both these statements 
indicate that the Palestinian Targum was rarely 

found in the Middic Ages, although it 














Supposed was frequently quoted after the clev- 
Author-  enth century (sce Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 
ship. 66 ef seg.), especially in the “‘Aruk” of 


Nathan b. Jehiel, which explains 
many words found init. Another Italian, Menahem 
pb. Solomon, took the term “ Yerushalmi” (which 
must be interpreted as in the title “Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi”) literally, and quoted the Palestinian Tar- 
gum With the prefatory remark, “ The Jerusalemites 
translated,” or “The Targun of the People of the Holy 
City.” After the fourteenth century Jonathan b. 
Uzziel, author of the Targum to the Prophets, was 
believed to have been the author of the Palestinian 
Targum to the Pentateuch also, the fist to ascribe 
this work to him being Menahem Recanati in his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. 
probably due to an incorrect analysis of the abbre- 
viation "pn (= “Targum Yerushalmi”), which was 
supposed to denote “ Targum Jonathan.” The state- 
ment in the Zohar (i. 89a, on Gen. xv. 1) that 





This error was | 


Onkelos translated the Torah, and Jonathan the 
Mikra, does not mean, as Ginsburger thinks 
(Pscudo-Jonathan,” p. vili.), that according to 
the Zohar Jonathan translated the entire Bible, 
and thus the Pentateuch; but the word “Mikra” 
here refers to the Prophets (see “R. E. J.” xxii, 46). 
It is possibile, however, that the view, firs advanced 
by Recanati, that Jonathan composed also a Tar- 
gum on the Pentateuch, was due toa misinterpreta- 
tion of the passage in-the Zohar, Azurial dei 
Rossi, who lived in the sixteenth century, states 
le’or ‘Enayim,” ed. Wilna, p. 127) that he saw 
two manuscripts of the Palestinian Targum which 
agreed in every detail, one of which was entitled 
“Targum Yerushalmi” and the other “Targum 
Jonathan b. Uzziel.” The editio princeps of the 
complete Palestinian Targum was printed from the 
latter (Ven 1591), thus giving currency to the 
erroneous title. 

In addition to the complete Palestinian Targum 
(pseudo-Jonathan) there exist fragments of the Pal- 
estinian Targuin termed “Targum Yerushalmi”; 
hut of these fragments, comprised under the generic 
term “Fragment-Targum,” only those were until 
recently known which were first. published in Bom- 
berg’s “Biblia Rabbinica” in 1518 on the basis of 
Codex Vaticanus No. 440. A few years ago, how- 
ever, Ginsburger edited under the title “Das Frag- 
mententhargum” (Berlin, 1899) a number of other 
fragments from manuscript sources, especially from 
Godex Parisiensis No. 110, as well as the quotations 
from the Targum Yerushalmi found in ancient au- 
thors. This work rendered a jarge amount of ad- 
ditional material available for the criticism of the 
Palestinian Targum, even though a considerable ad- 
vance had already been made by Bassfreund in his 
“Pragmenten-Targum zum Pentateuch ” (see “Mo- 
natsschrift,” 1896, xl.). The general views concern- 
ing the Palestinian Targum and its relation to On- 
kelos have been modified but slightly by these new 
publications. Although the relation of the Targum 
Yerushalmi to Onkelos has already been discussed, it 
may be added here that the complete Palestinian Tar- 
gum, as it is found in the pseudo-Jonathan, is not 
earlier than the seventh century: for it mentions 
Ayeshah (‘A‘ishah) (or, according to another reading, 
Khadija [Hadijali}} and Fatima,the wife and daughter 
of Mohammed, as wives of Ishmael, who was regard- 
edasMohamincd’s ancestor. It originated, moreover, 
ata period when the Targum Onkelos was exer ising 
its influence on the Occident; for the redactor of the 
Palestinian Targum in this form combined many 
passages of the two translations as they now exist 
in the Targum Yerushalmi and the Targum Onke- 
los (sce *Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 69 e¢ seq.), besides re+ 
vealing his dependence on the Onkelos in other re- 
spects as well, The fragments of the Targum 
Yerushalmi are not all contemporancous; and many 
passages contain several versions of the same ycrses, 
while certain sections are designated as additions 

(“tosefta”), The text of the majority 

Relation to of the fragments is older than the 
Onkelos. pscudo-Jonathan; and these remnants, 
which frequently consist of @ single 

word only or of a portion of a verse, have been fused 
according to a principle which can no longer be 
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recognized; but they may have consisted in part 
of glosses written by some copyist on the margin 
of the Onkelos, although without system and 
thus without completeness. Many of these frag- 
ments, especially the haggadic paraphrases, agree 
with the pseudo-Jonathan, which may, on the 
other hand, be older than some of them. In like 
manner, haggadic additions were made in Jater cen- 
turies to the text of the Targum, so that an African 
manuscript of the year 1487 alludes to the capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 145 Early in 
the twelfth century Judah- ben Barzillai wrote as 
follows with regard to these additions: “The Pales- 
tinian Targum contains haggadic sayings added by 
those who led in prayer and who also read the Tar- 
gum, insisting that these sayings be recited in the 
synagogue as interpretations of the text of the 
Bible.” Despite the numerous additions to the 
Palestinian Targum, and notwithstanding the fact 
that the majority of the fragments are of later date 
than Onkelos, both pseudo-Jonathan and the frag- 
ments contain much that has survived from a very 
early period; indeed, the nucleus of the Palestinian 
Targum is older than the Babylonian, which was 
redacted from it. 

Targum to the Prophets: 1. The Official Tar- 
gum to the Prophets: Like the Targum Onkelos to 
the Pentateuch the Targum to the Books of the 
Prophets gained gencral recognition in Babylonia in 
the third century; and from the Babylonian acade- 
mies it was carricd throughout the Diaspora, It 

originated, however, in Palestine, and 

Targum was then adapted to the vernacular of 
Jonathan. Babylonia; so that it contains the same 

linguistic peculiarities as the Targum 
Onkelos, including sporadic instances of Persian 
words (¢.7., “enderun,” Judges xv. 1, xvi. 12; Joe] 
ii, 16; “dastaka” = “dastah,” Judges iii, 22), In 
cases where the Palestinian and Babylonian texts 
differ, this Targum follows the latter (“ madinha’e”; 
see Pinsker, “Einlcitung in die Babylonische Punk- 
tuation,” p. 124). It originated, like the Targum to 
the Pentateuch, in the reading, during the servi 
of a translation from the Prophets, together with 
the weekly lesson. It is expressly stated in the 
Babylonian ‘Talmud that the Targum accepted in 
Babylonia was Palestinian in origin: and a tannaitic 
tradition is quoted in the passage already cited from 
Megillah (8a), which declares that the Targum to the 
Prophets was composed by Jonathan b. Uzzicl 
“from the mouths of Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi,” thus implying that it was based on traditions 
-Gerived from the last prophets. The additional 
statements that on this account the entire land of 
_ Keracl_ was shaken and that a voice from heaven 
cried: “Who hath revealed my secrets to the chil- 
dren of men?” are simply legendary reficctions of 
the novelty of Jonathan’s undertaking, and of the 
disapprobation which it evoked. The story adds 
that Jonathan wished to translate the Hagiographa 
~ also, but that a heavenly voice bade him desist, 
The Targum to Job, which, as already noted, was 
withdrawn from circulation by Gamaliel I, may 
have represented the result of his attempts to trans- 
late the Hagiographa (sce Bacher, “ Ag. Tan.” i, 23 
et seg.; 2d ed., pp. 20 et seg.). JONATHAN B, Uz- 














zIEL is named as Hillel’s most prominent pupil 
{comp. Jew. Encyc. vi. 399, s.7. Hi.LEL); and the 
reference to his Targum is at all events of historical 
value, so that there is nothing to centrovert the 
assumption that it served as the foundation for the 
present Targum tothe Prophets. Itwas thoroughly 
revised, however, before it was redacted in Baby- 
lonia. In the Babylonian Talmud it is quoted with 
especial frequency by Joseph, head of the Academy 
of Pumbedita (sce Bacher, “Ag, Bab. Amor.” p. 
103), who says, with reference to two Biblical pas- 
sages (Isa. viii. 6 and Zech. xii. 11): “If there were no 
Targum to it we should not know the meaning of 
these verses” (Sanh. 94b; M. K. 28b; Meg. 8a). This 
shows that as early as the beginning of the fourth 
century the Targum to the Prophets was recog: 
nized asof ancient authority. Hai Gaonapparently 
regarded Joseph as its author, since he cited passages 
from it with the words “Rab Joseph has trans- 
lated” (commentary on Tohorot, quoted in the 
“‘Aruk”; see Kohut, “ Aruch Completum,” ii, 298n, 
3084). As a whole, this Targum resembles that of 
Onkelos, although it does not follow the Hebrew 
text so closely, and paraphrases more freely, in har- 
mony with the text of the prophetic books. The 
Targum to the Prophets is undoubtedly the result 
of a single redaction. 

2. A Palestinian Targum (Targum Yerushalmi) : 
This Targum to the prophetic books of the Bible 
is frequently cited by early authors, especially by 
Rashiand David Kimhi. The Codex Reuchlinianus, 
written in 1105 (ed. Lagarde, “ Prophets Chaldaice,” 

1872), contains eighty extracts from 


Targum the Targum Yerushalmi, in addition 
Yeru- to many variants given in the margin 
shalmi. under different designations, many of 


them with the note that they were 
taken from “another copy ” of the Targum. Lin- 
guistically they are Palestinian in origin. Most of 
the quotations given in the Targum Yerushalmi are 
haggadic additions, frequently traceable to the 
Babylonian Talmud, so that this Palestinian Targum 
to the Prophets belongs to a later period, when the 
Babylonian Taimud had begun to exertan influence 
upon Palestinian literature. The relation of the 
variants of this Targum to the Babylonian Targum 
to the Prophets is, on the whole, the same as that 
of the fragments of the Palestinian Targum to the 
Onkelos; and they show the changes to which the 
targumic text was subjected in the course of centu- 
and which are shown also both by the earliest 
editions of the Targum to the Prophets and by their 
relation to the text of the Codex Reuchlinianus. 
This question is discussed in detail by Bacher, 
“Kritische Untersuchungen zum Prophetentargum ” 
(Z. D. M. G.” xxviii. 1-58). Additions (“tosefta » 
to the Targum to the Prophets, similar in most 
cases to those in the Targum Yerushalmi, are also 
cited, especially by David Kimhi. The chief extant 
portion of this Palestinian Targum is the translation 
of the haftarot (see Zunz, “G. V." pp. 79, 412), 
Targum to the Hagiographa: The Babylo- 
nian Targumim to the Pentateuch and that to the 
Prophets were the only ones which enjoyed official 
recognition ; so that even in Babylonia there was 10 
authorized Targum to the Hagiographa, since this 
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portion of the Bible furnished no sidrot for public 
worship. This fact is mentioned in the legend, al- 
ready noted, that Jonathan ben Uzzicl was forbidden 
to translate the Hagiographa. Nevertheless, there 
are extant Targumim on the hagiographie books; 
they are, for the most part, Palestinian in origin, 
although the Babylonian Talmud and its language 
influenced the Targumim on the Five Megillot. 

4. To the Psalms and to Job: These Targumim 
form a separate group, and, in view of their entire 
agreement in diction, hermeneutics, and use of 
the Haggadah, may have a common origin. In 
no other Targum, excepting the Targum Sheni to 
Esther, docs ayye4os, the Greek word for “angel,” 
occur, In rendering Ps. xviii, the Targum to 

Psalins avails ilself of the Targum to 

A Separate II Sam. xxii., although it does not 
Group. reproduce the linguistic peculiarities 
found in the Babylonian recension of 

the latter. The Targuny to Psalms contains an in- 
teresting dramatization of Ps. xci., exvili, and 
exxxvii., While both in it and in the Targum to Job 
the two constant themes are the law of God and its 
study, and the future life and its retribution. In 
Ps, cviii. 12 the parallel construction in the two sec- 
tions of the verse is interpreted in such a way as to 
mention Rome and Constantinople as the two capi- 
tals of the Roman empire, thus indicating that the 
work was composed before the fall of Rome in 476. 
The Targuin to Job iv. 10 (where *7¢ is read instead 


of *20) also seems to allude to the division of the 


empire; and this hypothesis is confirmed by the 
presence of a Greck and a Latin word in the Tar- 
gum to Job, which in all cases renders “nagid” or 
“nadib” by dpyor (on this word as an é@fficial title in 
the Jewish communities, see Schitrer, “Gesch.” ii. 
18), and translates “hanef” by “delator,” a term 
which was applied in the Roman empire to the 
vilest class of informers. Characteristic of both 
these Targuinim is the fact that they: contain more 
yaniants from the Masoretie text in vowel-points and 
even in consonants than any other Targuin, about 
fifty of them occurring in the Targum to Psalms, and 
almost as many being found in the Targum to Job, 
despite its relative brevity. A number of these 
yariants occur also in the Septuagint and in the 
Peshitta, thus affording a confirmation of the early 
date of composition assigned to the two Targunim, 
Both of these contain, moreover, a number of vari- 
ants, fifty verses of Job having two, and sometimes 
three, translations, of which the second is the orig- 
inal, while the later reading is put first (for a con- 
fitmation of the statements in “ Monatsschrift,” xx. 
218, see Perles, #4. vii. 147, and “R. E. J.” xxi. 122). 
The Targum to Psalms, like that to Job, is quoted 
by Nabmanides under the title “Targum Yeru- 
shalmi” (Zunz, “G. ¥.” p. 80). 

2. To Proverbs: This Targum differs from all 
other Judieo-Aramaic translations of the Bible in 
that it shows Syriac characteristics, and also agrees 
in other, respects with the Peshitta, to which, ac- 
cording to Geiger (“ Nachgelassene Schriften,” iv. 
one-half of it corresponds word for word. 
Targum contains scar any haggadic para- 
Tt may be assumed cither that its author 





















used or, rather, revised the Peshitta, or, with a 
greater degree of probability, that the Targum 
to Proverbs was derived from the same source as 
the Peshitta of that book, the Syriac version itself 
being based on a translation originally intended for 
Jews who spoke the Syriac dialect. This Targum 
also is quoted in the k” and by Nahmanides 
as “Targum Yerushalmi” (Zunz, 2.¢.). 

3. To the Five Megillot: These Targumim are alike 
in so far as all of them are essentially detailed hag- 
gadic paraphrases. This is especially the case in 
the Targum to Cunticles, in which the book is in- 
terpreted as an allegory of the relation between God 
and Isracl and of the history of Israel, In the 
«*Aynk,” the first work to cite these Targumim, the 
Targum to Canticles is once (8.2. nda) called 
“Targum Yerushalmi”; and Rashi applies the same 
name (Targ. Yer. to Deut. iii. 4) to the second Tar- 
gum on Esther, the so-called “Targum Sheni,” 
which may be termed, in view of its Jength, and 
of the fact that it betrays eastern Aramaic influences 
jn its diction, an Aramaic midrash on Esther. This 
last-named work, which is quoted as carly ag the Mas- 
sck. Soferim (xiii, 6), has proved extremely popular, 
The Book of Esther is the only one of the hagio- 
graphic books which has a Targum noticed by the 
Halakah, rules for its reading having been formu- 
lated as early as the tannaitie period. The other 
« scrolls,” however, were also used to a certain extent 
in the liturgy, being read on festivals and on the 
Ninth of Ab, which fact explains the discursiveness 
of their Targuimin. 

4, To Chronicles: This Targum follows the Pales- 
tinian Targumim both in language and in its hag- 
gadic paraphrases, although it shows the influence 
of the Babylonian Talmud also. It remained almost 
wholly unknown, however, not being cited even 
in the “‘Aruk,” nor included in the first cditions 
of the Targumim. It was first published in 1680 
(and 1688) by M. F. Beck from an Erfurt codex of 
1343; and it was again edited, by D. Wilkins in 
1715, on the basis of a Cambridge manuscript of 
1847, this edition containing a later revision of the 
targumic text. 

Among the apocryphal additions to Esther the 
“Halom Mordekai” (Dream of Mordecai) has heen 
preserved in a Targum which is designated in a 
manuscript as an integral portion of the Targum 
to the Magiographa. This passage, divided into 

fifty-one verses in Biblical fashion, has 
Apocryphal been printed in Lagarde’s edition of 
Additions the Targumim (“Hagiographa Chal- 
to Esther. daice,” pp. 352-365) and in Merx’s 

“ Chrestomathia Targumica,” pp. 1 
164 (see Bacher in “Monatsschrift,” 1869, 
543 et seq.). On the Targum to the Book of Tobit, 
known to Jerome, and preserved in a reeension 
published by A. Neubaucr (*The Book of Tobit,” 
Oxford, 1878), see Dalman, “Grammatik des Jiti- 
disch-Palistinensischen Aramitiscl,” pp. 27-29). Tt 
is probable, marcover, that a complete Aramaic 
translation of Ben Sira once existed (¢. p. 29). 

The view prevailed at an early time that the 
amora Joseph b. Hama, who had the reputation of 
being thoroughly versed in the Targumim to the 
Prophets, was the author of the ‘Targumim to the 
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Hagiographa. In the Masseket Soferim (.c.)a quo- 
tation from the Targum Sheni to Esth, i . Lis in- 
troduced by the words “ Tirgem Rab Yosef” (Rab 
Joseph has translated); and a manuscript of 1288, 
in the municipal library of Breslau, appends to the 
“Dream of Mordecai” the statement: “This is the 
end of the book of the Targum on the Hagiographa, 
translated by Rab Joseph.” The Imanuseript from 
which the copyist of the Breslau codex took the 
“Dream of Mordecai,” together with this colophon, 
included therefore all the Targumim tu the Iagi- 
ographa, excepting that to Chronieles, the one to 
Esther standing last (see “ Monatsschirift.” s 
In his commentary on Ex, xv. 2 and Lev. 
moreover, Samuel ben Mcir, writing in the twelfth 
century, quoted targumic passages on Job and 
Proverbs in the name of R. Joseph. The belief 
that Joseph was the translator of the Hagiographa 
was due to the fact that the phrase frequently found 
in the Talmud, “as Rab Joseph has translated, * 
was referred to the Targum to the Hagiographa, al- 
though it occurred only in passages from the Proph- 
ets and, according to one reading (Sotah 48b), in a 
single passage of the Pentateuch. The Palestinian 
characteristies of the hagiographie Targumim, and 
the fact that the translations of the several books 
are differentiated according to the grouping noted 
above, prove that the view is historically baseless, 
The Tosafot (to Shab. 115a, below), since they as- 
cribed a tannaitic origin to the Targum to the 
Hagiographa (comp. Tos. to Meg. 21b), naturally 
refused to accept the theory of Joseph's authorship. 
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niss der Pentateuch-Targumim, in Zp. M. G, 1874, xxvill. 

72; J. Bassfreund, Das Fragmenten-Targuum zum Pen. 
tateuch, in Monatsschrift. 4806, x1. 1-14, 49, 67, 97-109, 145- 
163, 241-252, 852-35, BY 2 M. Neumark, Levikalische 
Untersuchungen zur Sprache des Jerusalemischen Penta 
feuch-Targum, Berlin, 1905. 

On the Targum to te Prophets: Z. Frankel, Zu dent Tar- 
gun der Propheten, Breslau, 1872; H. 8. Levy, Targum to 
dsaiah i. with Cominentary, London, 1889; niil, Das 
Largum zuden Propheten in Stade's Zcitseh Vii. 13h 
i idem, Das Buch dea Propheten Ezechiel, 1886, pp. 110- 
136; H. Weiss, Die Peschitha zu Deutero-Teraja vnd thr 
Verhiltniss zum... Targum. Halle, 3M. Sebdk 
(Schénberger), Die Syrische Ue: elzung der Zeit Kei 
nen Propheten und Ihr Verhiiltniss 2m oe. Targum, 
Breslau, 1887, 

On the Targum to the Hagiographa: W. Bacher, Das Tar- 
mem zu den Psaimen, in Monatssch? ft, 1872. xxi. 408-416, 
462-873; idem, Das Targum zu Hioh, tb. Isil, x U8-228, 
283 et seq. Maybaum, Ueber die Sprache de ‘argum 
zu den Spriichen wed Dessen Verhiiltniss zum Syren, in 
Merx’s Archit, it » Nildeke, Das Targum zn den 
Sprachen, ib. pp. 246-249; H. Pinkusz, Die Surische Ucher- 
setzung der Proverbien .'. und lie Verhdltniss zum Tar 
(rem, In Stade’s Zeitschrij 894, Xiv. 6-141, 161-1623 A, 
Abelesz, Die Syrische Ue rectzung der Klayelieder wb 
Ihr Verhiiltniss zum Targum, ( lessen, 1892 A. Weiss, De 
Libri Job Paraphrasi Chaldaica, Breslau, 1873; A. Posner, 
Das Largum Rischon zt dem Biblischen Buche Esther, 
ib. 1896 ; 8. Gelbhaus, Das Largum Sheni zum Buche Esther, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1893; J. Reis, Das Targum Sheviau 
dem Buche Esther, in Monataschrift, 1816, XXV.5 1881, xxx.5 
P. Cassel, Zweites Targum zum Buche Esther, Leipsie, 18857 
M. Rosenberg and K. Kohier, Das Targum zur Chrontk, tn 
Geiger's Jad, Zeit. 1870, viti. 2-80, 135-163, 263-278, 

Hebrew works on the Targum: the commentaries Patshe- 
gen of the thirteenth century, printed in the Wilna edttion of 
the Pentateuch, 1874; N. Adiér, Netinah la-Ger, in the-same 
edition ; S. B. Scheftel, Bi'ure Onkelor, ed. L. Perles, Munich, 
1888; Abraham ben Elijah of Wiina, Targum Abraham, Je- 
pusalem, 18%. Other Hebrew works: Isaiah Berlin, Mine 
Targima, Breslau, 1831; Wilna, 1836; H. Chajes, Imre Bi- 
nah, Zotkiev, 1849; B. Berkowitz, “Oteh Or, Wilna, 1843; 
idem, Lehem we-Simlah, ib. 1850; fdem, Hatifot u-Sematot, 
ib. 1874; Idem, Abne Ziyyon, tb. 187753. Reifmann; Sedeh 
Aram, Berlin, 1875; tdem, Ma’amar Darke ha-Targumim, 
St. Petersburg, 1691. Ww: B 


TARNOPOL: Town of castern Galicia, Aus- 
tria; situated on the Sereth. It was founded in 1540 
by the Polish .hetman Johann Tarnowski. Polish 
Jews were at once admitted, and soon formed a ma- 
jority of the population; during the sixteenth and 
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“seventeenth centuries there were 300 Jewish families 


in the city. Among the towns destroyed by 
CUMIELNICKI during his march of devastation from 
Zloczow through Galicia was Tarnopol, the large 
Jewish population of which carried on an extensive 
trade. Shortly afterward, however, when the Cos- 
sacks had been subdued by Jobn Casimir IL, of 
Poland, the town began to prosper anew, and its 
Jewish population exceeded all previous tigures, 
It may be noted that Hasidism at this time donit- 
nated the community, which opposed any introdue- 
tion of Western culture. During the troublous times 
in the latter part of the eighteenth century the city 
Was stormed (1770) by the adherents of the Confed- 
eracy of Bar, who massacred many of its inhab- 
itants, especially the Jew: 
After the second partition of Poland, Tarnopot 
came under Austrian domination; and Joseph Pert 
was able to continue his efforts to improve the con- 
dition of the Jews there, which he had begun under 
Russian rule. In 1813 he established a Jewish 
school which had for its chief object the instruction 
of Jewish youth in German as well as in Hebrew 
and various other hrinches Tha -nn4..... ey 
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school caused resulted four years later in a victory 
for the jatter, whereupon the institution reccived 
official recognition and was placed under communal 
control. Since 1868 the school policy-has gradually 
heen modified by Polish influences, and very little 
attention has been given to instruction in German, 

The Tempel fiir Geregelten Gottesdienst, opened 

by Perl in 1819, also caused dissensious within the 

community, and its rabbi, 8. J. Rapoport, was foreed, 
to withdraw. This dispute also was eventually 

setticd in favor of the Maskilim, Lhe present (1905) 

yabbi of the ‘Tempel is Dr. Tanbeles, who officiates 

also as a teacher of religion in the local gymnasium. 

The Jewish community is still growing, and at 

present numbers 14,000 in a total population of 

30,415. The Jews are engaged principally in an 

active import and export trade with Russia through 

the border city of Podwoloczyska. 

Bracrosraruy ; Ally. Zell 1839, iil. 606; A, Bresler, 
Fosephi. Pert, Warses, 1 ni; Orgelbrandt, in Hney- 
Klopedja Powszechna, xi JH. Gurland, Le-Korot 
ha-Geserot, p. 2 Odessa, 1892; Meyers Konversations- 
Lexvikon, 

a 8. 0. 

TARNOW: Town of Austrian Galicia, An 
organized community existed there in the middle 
of the sixteenth century. ‘The Jews were, for the 
most part, under the jurisdiction of the Jotds of 
Tarnow, the city being the hereditary possession of 
the latter. In 1637 Ladislaus Dominik granted the 
Jews a privilege placing them under the jurisdiction 
of the castle, assuring them of protection, and per- 
mitting them to engage in commerce on the same 
footing as other citizens. In 1654, however, popular 
jealousy, combined with the intrigues of the magis- 
tracy, secured the abrogation of this privilege; but 
when the town was brought to the verge of ruin 
in 1670 by the plague, conflagrations, and attacks 
of the Swedes, Alexander Janusz, its overlord, was 
foreed to restore the privilege to the Jews in the 
interest of the town. This privilege was confirmed 
by Michacl Radziwill in the same year, hy Stanislaus 
Koniecepolski in 1676, and by Katarina Radziwill in 
1681 and 1684. 

Tn 1670 Janusz succeeded in effecting the follow- 
ing agreement between the Jewish inhabitants and 
the magistrate and the gilds: (1) the Jews should pay 
30 per cent of all municipal taxes; (2) they should 
purchase goods only from the gilds within the 
town, except at the annual and weekly fairs; (3) 
they should surrender to the gilds a certain percent- 
age of all goods purchased in the markets for retail 
purposes. 

When misfortune on misfortune had reduced Tar- 
now to ruins carly in the cighteenth century, its re- 
vival was due to the Jews, who paid, in accordance 
with a decree of Paul, Prince Sanguszko, then the 


Jord of Tarnow, about three-fourths of all the taxes of 
the municipality (1730), reeciving in return certain 
commercial privileges. Scareely had the town been 
reestablished by these measures when the citizens, 
and even more eagerly the Christian gilds, resumed 
their attacks upon the Jews and the Jewish gilds, 
which had been organized about that tine. This 
erusade was headed by the elergy, who insisted on 
Jewish isolation, although they maintained profita- 
ble business relations with the synagogue of Tarnow. 














In 1765 the community of Tarnow numbered 2,825 
persons, but it ceased to exist after the first partition 
of Poland (1772). 

8. I. 8c. 

TARRAGONA (Ans, 7270): Capital of 
the province of Tarragona, Spain; the ancient Tar- 
raco. It was called the “City of the Jews” by 
Edrisi (ed. Conde, p. 64), and contained a commu- 
nity at an early date, as is shown by Jewish coins 
discovered in the course of excavations there some 
decades ago (Helfferich, “Der Westgothische Ari- 
anismus,” p. 68, Berlin, 1860). The Jews’ quarter was 
in the street now known as Plaza de las Monjas de 
Ja Ensefianza; and their cemetery was near the Plaza 
del Milagro. When the Count of Barcelona won 
Catalonia from the Moors, he granted rights and 
privileges to the Jews of Tarragona, whose ghetto 
contained ninety-five houses in 1239, They elected 
their own administrators, and engaged in commerce, 
industry, and brokerage, their circumstances and 
their taxes being similar to those of their coreligion- 
ists at Barectona and other Catalonian cities. In 
1322 the Archbishop of Tarragona confiscated the 
property of the Jews of the city, and in 1848 almost 
300 Jews were killed at Tarragona and the neigh- 
boring Solsona, while in 1891 the community suf- 
fered the same fate as that of Barcelona, many of its 
members being slain. Even after this Tarragona 
was the residence of a number of Jews, who were 
noted for their piety. Isaac Arama officiated for 
some time as rabbi there; and a certain D. Benjamin 
was city physician. Two tombstones with Hebrew 
inseriptions, dating from the years 1300 and 1802, 
have recently been found at Tarragona: one (14 
meters wide and 48 centimeters high) marks the 
grave of Hayyim b. Isaac, who died in the month of 
Nisan, 1300; and the other commemorates Hananiah 
b. Simeon ‘357%, perhaps Alrabi. 

Tarragona must not be confounded with Tara~ 
zoua in Aragon, where the philosopher and apolo- 
gist Shem-Tob ben Isaac ibn Shaprut lived for a 
time, and where there was a small but wealthy com- 
munity, which paid a poll-tax of 145 “sneldos 
jaqueses” in 1282, and one of 200 “sueldos” in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

: Solomon hen A@fet, Responsd, Nos. 391, 452, 

Sheshet, Reson Nos 0, 226, 115: Rios, 











Hist, i, 245 ct. xeq.; ii. 14, 207 iii, 229; Joseph ha-Kohen, 
“Bmek ha-Bakd, p. 66 (where Anz wehould be rear tead 
ee Wiener's German translation, pp. 53, 185); - 






of APN: 2 
R. BJ. x t; Boletin Acad, Hist, xilii. 460 et seq.3 


M. K., 


TARRASCH, SIEGBERT: German physician 
and chess-master; born at Breslau March 5, 1862; 
studied medicine at the universities of Berlin, Halle, 
and Nuremberg, in which last-named city he en- 
gaged in practise as a physician. Tarrasch has been 
one of the most successful of modern chess-players, 
as the following list shows. In the tournaments at 
Manchester, Dresden, and Leipsic he lost buta sin- 
gle game. * 
4884, Nuremberg, first prize. | 1889. Breslau, first prize. 

1885. Hamburg, tied for sec- | 1890. Manchester, first prize. 
ond prize. \ 1892, Dresden, Orst prize. 
1887. Frankfort-on-the-Main, | 1804. Leipsic, first priz 


divided fifth and sixth | 1895. Hastings, fourth prize. 
prizes. | 1996. Nuremberg, fourth prize. 
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1905. Ostend, divided second 
and third prizes with 
Janowski. 


1898, Vienna, first prize. 
1902. Monte Carle, sixth prize, 
1903. Monte Cario, first prize. 

In 1893 he played a drawn match with Tchigorin, 
9 gamesall, 4 being drawn. In 1905, at Nuremberg, 
he played with Marshall a match of cight games 
up (draws not counted) in which the American 
player won only one game. 

Tarrasch is an able writer on chess; and his anno- 
tations of games evince great analytical power. For 
some time he was joint editor with Gotischall of the 
“Schachzeitung.” He has published “ Dreihundert 
Schachpartieen Gespielt und Erlautert” (Leipsic, 
1894), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations- Lexikon ; C.T. Blau- 
shard, Examples of Chess Master-Play, 2d series, London, 
8, APs 

TARREGA: City. of Catalonia. Jews were 
among its inhabitants when the counts of Barcelona 
took Catalonia from the Moors. They enjoyed cer- 
tain privileges, which were confirmed in 1882 and 
later. At the special request of the king the com: 
munity was permitted in 1846 to build a new syna- 
gogue 80 feet long, 50 feet wide, and 60 feet high; 
also a school. On this occasion Pedro Montell, 
vicar of the Bishop of Vich, assured the Jews that, 
in conformity with canonical law, their cemeteries 
should not be desecrated, nor they themselves dis- 
turbed on their holy days; further that any one 
found guilty of acting contrary to this assurance 
would be strictly punished. Three years later, on 
the Ninth of Ab (July 26), the citizens of Tarrega 
attacked the Jews, killing more than 800, throwing 
their bodies into a pit, and plundering their houses, 
The survivors, robbed of all their possessions, fled, 
and remained hidden until the danger had passed. 

Many Jews of Tarrega were killed during the per- 
secutions of 1891; but a small community continued 
to dwell in the town, and it sent delegates to the 
funeral services held for King James at CeRVERA. 
In the civil war of 1462 some Jews of Tarrega and 
Cervera were killed and their possessions confiscated. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rios, Hist. ii. 162 et eq.; Jacobs, Sources, Nos, 
1001, 1189; Joseph hu-Kohen, ‘Emek ha-Baka, p. 68. 


3. M. K. 
TARSHISH : In the genealogical table of the 
Noachide, Tarshish is given as the second son of 
Javan and is followed By Kittim and Dodanim (Gen. 
x. 4; I Chron. i, 7). s with all these names, Tar- 
shish denotes a country; in several instances, indeed, 
it is mentioned asa maritime country lying in the 
remotest region of the earth. Thus, Jonah flees to 
Tarshish from the presence of Yawn (Jonah i. 8, iv. 
2). With Pul, Tubal, and Javan, it is mentioned as 
one of the remote places that have not heard of 
Yuwu (Isa. Ixvi. 19, comp. Ix. 9; Ps. Ixxii. 10; Ezek. 
xXxxvili. 13). Any large vessel capable of making a 
long sea-voyage was styled a “ship of Tarshish,” 
though this did not necessarily mean that the vessel 
sailed either to or from Tarshish (Ps. xlviii. 7; I 
Kings x. 22, xxii. 48; Isa. ii. 16; e¢ a2). Tt seems 
that in parallel passages referring to Solomon’s and 
Jehoshaphat's ships (I Kings ic.) the author of 
Chronicles did not understand the meaning of “ships 
of Tarshish ” (II Chron, ix. 21, xx. 36). 
XIL—5 





Tarshish appears to have had a considerable 
trade in silver, iron, tin, and lead (Jer. x. 9; Ezek. 
xxvii. 12). It gave its name, besides, to a precious 
stone which has not yet been satisfactorily identi- 
fied (see Gems). The Targum of Jonathan renders 
the word “Tarshish” in the prophetical books by 
“sea,” which rendering is followed by Saadia. 
Moreover, the term “ships of Tarshish” is rendered 
by Jewish scholars “sea-ships” (comp. LXX., Isa. 
li. 16, wAota Gaidoonc), Jerome, too, renders “Tar- 
shish” by “sea” in many instances; and in his corn- 
mentary on Isaiah (Zc.) he declares that he had been 
told by his Jewish-teachers that the Hebrew word 
for “sea” was “tarshish,” In Isa. xxifi. 1 the Sep- 
tuagint, and in Ezek, xxvii. 12 both the Septuagint 
and the Vulgate, render “ Tarshish ” by “ Carthage,” 
apparently suggested by Jewish tradition. Indeed, 
the Targum of Jonathan renders “Tarshish” in I 
Kings xxii. 48 and Jer. x. 9 by “Afriki,” that is, 
Carthage. 

Josephus (“Ant.” i. 6, § 1), apparently reading 
“Tarshush,” identifies it with Tarsus in Cilicia, 
This identification was adopted by Bunsen aud Sayce 
(“Expository Times,” 1902, p. 179); but it seems 
from Assyrian inscriptions that the original Hebrew 
name of Tarsus was not “Tarshush.” Bochart (in 
his “Phaleg”), followed by many later scholars, 
identifies Tarshish with Tartessus, mentioned by 
Herodotus and',Strabo as a district of southern 
Spain; he thinks, moreover, that “Tartessus” is 
the Aramaic form of “Tarshish.” On the other 
hand, Le Page Renouf (“Proc. Soc. Bibl, Arch.” 
xvi. 104 et seg.) refutes this theory, declaring besides : 
that Tartessus never really existed. Renouf’s opin- 
ion is that “Tarshish” means a coast, and, as the 
word occurs frequently in connection with Tyre, 
the Phenician coast is to be understood. Cheyne 
(in “ Orientalische Litteraturzeitung,” iii. 151) thinks 
that “Tarshish ” of Gen. x. 4, and “Tiras” of Geb. 
x. 2, are really two names of one nation derived 
from two different sources, and might indicate the 
Tyrsenians or Etruscans. Thus the name may de- 
note Italy or the European coasts west of Greece. 

8. M. Set. 


TARSUS: Turkish town in the vilayet of 
Adana, 12 miles from the Mediterranean, on the 
River Cydnus. During the Roman period it was 
the capital of Cilicia. It was important on account 
of its commerce and its textile products, and was 
famed for its schools of rhetoric. In Tarsus, as in 
Cilicia generally, the original population was Sem- 
itic, a fact reflected in the tradition that the city 
was a Phenician colouy (Dio Chrysostom, “Ora- 
tiones,” xxxiii. 40), while on Phenician coins it was 
often called “Taraz” (thn). Josephus (“ Ant.” i. 6, 
§ 1), in agreement with rabbinical literature (Gen. 
R, xxxvii. 1; Yer, Meg. Tib; Targ. Yer. to Gen. x. 
4), identified the city with Tarsmisn (Gen. x. 4), and 
accordingly believed it was to Tarsus that Jonah 
wished to flee (* Ant.” ix. 10, § 2). A monument 
to Jonah was discovered in Tarsus in 1876; but it 
doubtless dates from the Christian period. 

The Hellenization of the city began in the daysof 
Alexander the Great; this influence was fully felt 
by the Jews, who had been colonized at Tarsus by 
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the Seleucids about 170 ec. _ During the reign of Au- 
tiochus Epiphanes a revolt of these colonists proved 
a factor in Jewish history (1f Macc. iv. 30-38). 
Nothing further is known regarding the Jews of 
this cily, although it later became famous as the 
birthplace of Savi oF Tarsus, who lived there for 
a time (Acts ix. 11, xi. 25, xxi. 89, xxii. 3) and 
elaimed Roman citizenship in virtue thercof. Ram- 
followed by Schiirer, has proved (sce Hastings, 
“Diet. Bible,” ii. 105, sc. “ Diaspora”) that a Jew 
could not have been a citizen ina Greck town un 
the sovereign had ordered that the Jews of the 
in question form a separate gens, an event which 
must have happened in Tarsus, probably, as Ram- 
say thinks, at the instance of Antiochus Epiphancs 
(“Expository Times,” xvi. 18 e€ seq.). 

The city of Tarsus is frequently mentioned by 
the Rabbis. There R. Jose ben Jasian boarded 
a vessel (Eeel. R. vii. 11), and 2. Nahum ben Si- 
mai lectured (Pesik, R. 15) [ed. Friedmann, p. 
*8a)). The Rabbis allude to the inhabitants and the 
language of Tarsus in connection with Bigthan and 
Teresh (Esth, ii. 20, although the exact meaning of 
this passage is not clear, The presence of Jews in 
Tarsus is further evidenced by inscriptions: one in 
Rome names a certain Asaphat of Tarsus (Levy, in 
“Jahrbuch fiir dic Gesch. dey Juden,” ii. 287), and 
an epitaph found at Jaffa was inscribed to the mem- 
ory of one Judah ben Joseph of the same city 
(Schtirer, “Gesch.” 8d ed., iii, 17). Mention is like- 
wise made of one Isaac, elder of the synagogue of 
the Cappadocians at Tarsus, who was a dealer in 
linen (Pal, Explor, Fund, Quarterly Statement,” 
No, 110, p. 18), proving not only the existence of a 
Jewish community at Tarsus but also Jewish partici- 
pation in mercantile pursuits. Inthe Middle Ages the 
town came under the dominion of the Isaurians and 
other barbarians, later falling into the hands of the 
Arabs and Turks, who deprived it of its importance. 
Its present (1905) permanent population is about 
7,000. 
Brea Ritter, Hredkunde, 1 Winer, B. R.; 


Boettger, ‘Krauss, tn Mo: 
nellasch rift, Xxxix. 53; Hastings, Dict, Bible. 


a 8. Kr. 


TARTAK: Deity mentioned but once in the 
Bible (IL Kings xvii. 81). His name occurs together 
with that of Nrawaz or Nibhan, who was a divinity 
of the Avites, a tribe colonized by Sargon on Isracl- 
itish soil. in the Babylonian Talmud (Sanh. 63a; 
comp. Yalkut Shim‘oni, 234) R. Judah, transmit- 
ting a saying in the name of Abba Arika, states that 
Tartak was worshiped in the form of anass. All 
attempts to identify this god have thus far proved 
unsuccessful. No similar divinity is found among 
the Babylonians or Assyrians; and an Egyptian 
parallel exists only in so far as the ass was sacred to 
the god Typhon and was sacrificed to him. 

EC. 8. 0. 


TARTAN (Assyrian, “tartanu,” “turtanu ”): 
Title of an Assyrian oflicial; twice mentioned in the 
Bible. A tartan, accompanied by a “rabsaris” and 

“rab-shakeh,” wasscnt to Jerusalem by Sennache- 
rib to command Hezckiah to surrender the city (II 
Kings xviii. 17); and another is mentioned as Sar- 






































gon’s envoy to Ashdod in the year of a prophecy of 
Isaiali (Isa. xx.3). The title was borne only by the 
two generals next to the king; thus there were a 
“tartanu rabu” (great turtun) and a “tartanu 
shanu” (second tartan), It is no longer possible to 
identify the tartans mentioned in the Bible, although 
the names of three of these officials are known: 
Ashur-isku(’)-udannim in’ 720 (the first year of 
Sargon’s reign), Hn-ittea in 694 (the beginning of 
the reign of Sennacherib), and Bel-emurauni in 686. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delitzsch, Assyriologixches Handworterbueh, 
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TARTAS, DAVID. 
Davin B, ABRAILAM. 


TARTAS, ISAAC DE CASTRO. Sce Cas- 
pro ‘Tarvas, [saac. 


TARYAG MIZWOT. 
Tis 615. 

TASHLIK : Propitiatory rite, the name of which 
is derived from the passage (Micah vii, 18-20) re- 
cited at the ceremony. In iNustration of the sen- 
tence “Thou wilt cast all their sjns into the depths 
of the sea,” it is customary to congregate near a 
running stream on the afternoon of New-Year's 
Day, w chen Micah vii. 18-20 is recited and penitential 
prayers are offered. The prayers and hymns used 
are given in Emden’s Siddur (“Bet Ya‘akob,” ii 
54b, 53a, Warsaw, 1881). ; 

When and where the custom was first introduced 
is problematical. Kalman Schulman (in “ Ha- 
Meliz,” 1868, viii., No. 14) is of the opinion that it 
is referred to in Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv. 10, § 28), in 
the decree of the Halicarnassians permitting Tews to 
“perform their holy rites according to the Jewish 
laws and to have their places of prayer by the sea, 
according to the customs of their forefathers.” The 
Zohar, perhaps, refers to the custom when it says 
that “whatever falls into the deep is lost forever; 

. it acts like the scapegoat for the ablution of 
sins” (Zohar, Leviticus, p. 10la, b). But the fact 
that the Talmud, the geonic literature, and the early 
casuistic authorities are silent on this custom gives 
the impression that it originated not earlier than the 
fourteenth century, with the German Jews. Thi 
first direct reference to it is by R. Jacob MbIln (d 
1425) in “Sefer Malaril” (p. 38a, Warsaw, 1874), 
where, by the midrashic haggadah of the “Sefer ha- 
Yushar,” he explains the minhag as a reminder -of 
the “‘Akedah” incident; ¢¢., Satan, by throwing 
himself across Abraham’s path in the form of a dvep 
stream, endeavored to prevent him from sacrificing 
Isaac on Mount Moriah; Abraham and Isaac never- 
theless plunged into the river up to their nec 
prayed for divine aid, wherenpon the river ¢ 
peared (comp. Tan., Wayera, 22). Malln, however, 
forbids the practise of throwing picccs of bread to 
the fish in the river during the ceremony, especially 
on the Sabbath, being opposed to carrying the bread 
without an ‘Ervs, This shows that in his time 
tashlik was duly performed, even when the first 
day of New-Year fell on the Sabbath, though in 
Jater times the ceremony was on such occasions de- 
ferred till the second day. The significance of the © 
fish is thus -explained by R. Isaiah Horowitz 


See Casrro TARTAs, 
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(Shelah,” p. 214b); (1) they illustrate man’s plight, 
and also arouse him to repentance: “As the fishes 
that-are taken in an evil net” (Eccl. ix. 12); (2) as 
tishes have no cyebrows and their eyes are always 
wide open, they, symbolize the guardian of Israel, 
who slumbereth not. Moses Isserics gives this ¢x--| 
planation: “The deeps of the sca saw the genesis of 
Creation; therefore to throw bread into the sea on 
New-Year’s Day, the anniversary of Creation, is an 
appropriate tribute to the Creator” (*Torat ha- 
“Olah,” iti. 56). ‘ 

F he’ cabulistie practise of shaking the ends of 
one’s girments we the ceremony, as though casting 
off the “kelippot” (lit. “shells”; dc., the clinging 
demons of sin), has caused many who are not caba- 
lists to denouhee the whole custom, as it created the 
fmpression among the common people that by liter- 
ally throwing their sins into the river to be ‘swept 
away by the stream, they might escape them with- 
out repenting and making amends. The Maskilim 
Jin particular have ridiculed the custom and charac- 
terized it as fheathenish. The best sutire on this 
subject is by Isane Erter, in hig “Ta-Zofeh le-Bet 

Yisrael” (pp. 64-80, Vienna, 1864), in which Samael 

watches the sins of the hypocrites dropping into the 

river, The Orthadox’ Jews of New York perform 
the ceremony in large numbers from the Brooklyn 
and Manhattan bridges.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sh n \Aruly Orah_ Hainyim, 583, 2, 
serles’ oto; Ba kddur, “4 bodat 
Brick, Rabbinisehe Cerenonialyely 1 
1837; I, Abrahams, in Jew, Chron. Sept. 27, 1889. 
8," : +y J.D. EL 
TATNAI (R. V. Tattenai): Governorot Ceele- 

Syria under Darius Hystaspes (Ezra y. 8), He was 
one of those who tried to prevent Zerubbabel and 
Jeshua from continuing the building of the Temple, 
and who sent to Darius asking that search b® made 
in the royal archives to ascertain whether there was 
any foundation for the claim put forward by the 
Jews that Cyrus had given them permission to re- 

build the sanctuary. H 2 
According to Eduard Meyer (“Entstehung des Ju- 

denthums,” p. 32, Halle, 1896; comp. also Justi, 

“Tranisches Namenbuch”), the Old Persian name 

was probably “ Thithinaya ” or “Thathanaia.” Both 

the Septuagint and Josephus (“Ant.” xi. 4, $8 5, 6, 

7) transcribe the name by Zroivye, 
8, 


TAUBE, DIE. See Pentopicars. 


TAUBER-BISCHOFSHEIM. 
HEIM-ON-TIE-TAUBER. 

TAUBES, AARON MOSES B. JACOB: 
Rumanian rabbi and author; born ju Lemberg 1787; 
died in Jassy 1852. He became rabbi of Sniatyn 
and its districts in 1820, and in 1841 was appointed 
rabbi of Jassy, where he remained until his death. 
His works are: (1) “To’afot Re’em,” responsa on 
the four parts of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Among these 
are some written to his son R. Samuel and some to 
his grandson R. Shalom Taubes (Zolkiev, 1855). (2) 
“Karne Re’em,” novelle on the Talmud, mentioned 
in “She’elat Shalom,” No. 254. (3) Novell on Alfasi 
(according to Walden: in his “Shem ha-Gedolim 
he-Hadash,” Let. A, No, 129), which remained in 
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manuscript. He corresponded on halakic subjects 
with Rabbi Solomon Kluger and with Rabbi Jacob 
Ornstein, author of “ Yeshu‘ot Ya‘akob,” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Buber, fnshe Shem, p. 27. 
KE, c. . N. TL.) 


TAURIDA, RUSSIA. Sec Crimea. 


TAUSIG, CARL: Polish pianist and composer; 
born at Warsaw Nov. 4, 1841; died at Leipsie July 
17, 1871. He received his early musical education 
from his father, Aloys T. Tausig (1820-85), who was 
a pupil of Thalberg and a composer of brilliant 
pianoforte music. When Carl was fourteen years. 
of age his father took him to Weimar to study under 
Liszt, whose favorite pupil he soon became, In 
1858 he made his début in public at an orchestral 
concert conducted by Bulow at Berlin; and during 
the following two years he gave concerts in various 
German cities. After a sojourn at Dresden he went 
to Vicuna (1862), where, however, his classical pro- 
grams and his artistic views failed to find accept 
ance. He married in 1865 and settled in Berlin, 
where he opened a Schule-des Hoheren Rlavier- 
spicls, and occasionally gave pianoforte recitals, 
Shortly before his death he made several concert 
tours through Germany and Russia, and was every- 
where received with enthusiasm,.° 

Carl Tausig ranks with Liszt and Rubinstein as 
one of the three greatest pianists of the nineteenth 
century. He was one of the stanchest chan pions 
of the “music of the future,” and a close personal 
friend of Richard Wagner. It was he who formu- 
lated a plan for raising 800,000 thaler for building 
the Bayreuth” Theater, and who “with his excep- 
tional endowinent and splendid. energy seemed to 
regard the execution of this plan as his own particu- 
lar task” (Riehard Wagner, “ Gesammelte Schriften,” 
dx. 385). An epitaph composed by Wagner (Le. 
p. 886) was inscribed on Tausig’s tombstone, 

Of Tausig’s original compositions and numerous 
arrangements of classical works the following may be 
inentioned: “Deux Etudes de Concert,” replacing 
au carlier pianoforte transcription of his sy mphonie 
ballad “Das Geisterschiff”; « Ungarische Zigeuner- 
weiscu,” a composition for pianoforte; “ Nouvelles 
Soirées de Vienne”; “ Tilgliche Studien,” finger ex- 
ercises of high value; a sciection of studics from 
Clementi’s “Gradus ad Parnassum ”; a transcription 
of Bach’s “Toccata und Fuge fir die Orgel in D 
moll”; and adaptations of Weber’s “ Aufforderung 
zum Tanz,” of six Beethoven quartets, and of Wag- 
ner’s “ Die Meistersinger von Nirnberg.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Musikatisehes Wochenblatt, il. 488-490, Leip- 

sie, I87L; Grove, Dictionary of Music cand Mrsicic res; 

Biehurd Wagner, Gesammelte Schriften, ix. 385, 386; Buker, 


fic whiedt Dictionary of Music; ohut, Bertihmte Is- 
raclitische Mdnner und Frauen, 
‘ J. So, 












8. E 

TAUSSIG, EDWARD DAVID: Amicrican 
naval officer; born at St. Louis, Mo., Nov, 20, 1847. 
Educated at the public schools of his native city, 
leentered the United States Naval Academy at An- 
napolis in 1863, graduating in 1867, since which date 
he has been in active service. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed ensign; 1870, master; 1872, lieutenant; 
1892, lieutenant-commander ; and 1902, captain. He 
served on the Pacific and European stations and in 
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the coast-survey until 1898, when he was made com- 
mander of the “Bennington.” THe took possession 
of Wake Island for the United States, and was placed 
in charge of Guam when that island was ceded by 
Spain on Feb. 1, 1899. During the following year 
he served in the Philippines, and during the early 
part of 1900 in China, assuming command of the 
“Yorktown” in June of the latter year. From 
Nov., 1901, to May, 1902, he served in the navy- 
yard at Washington, D. G., and at Boston, and 
was then appointed commander of the “ Enterprise.” 
Since the beginning of 1903 he has been commander 
of the navy-yard at Pensacola, Fla. 

Although of Jewish descent, Taussig was brought 
up in the Unitarian Church. 
BBLIOGRAPUY: Who's Who in America, 1905, 

A. F, T. H. 

TAUWITZ, EDUARD: German composer; 
porn Jan. 21, 1812, at Glatz; died July 26, 1894, 
at Prague. While studying law at the University 
of Breslau he devoted himself to music under the 
direction of Wolf and Mosovius. At the same time 
he took charge of the Akademische Gesangverein. 
Having decided not to follow a juridical career, be 
left Bresluu in 1887 to accept a call to Wilna as di- 
yector of the orchestra of the theater there. In 1840 
he went in the same capacity to Riga, but in 1843 
returned to Breslau, and two years later accepted a 
similar position in Prague, where he also taught 
music, On the death of Leopold Zwonar he suc- 
eceded him as the director of the Sophienakademic. 

Tauwitz was a very prolific composer of songs; 
he wrote in addition two operettas, “Schmolke und 
Bakel” and “Bramante.” Of his songs the follow- 
ing are worthy of special mention: “ Zwdlf Soldaten- 
licder fir Vicr- und Fiinfstimmigen Mannergesang ” 
and “Zweiundzwanzig Banner- und Schwertlieder 
ftir Vierstimmigen Mannergesang.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Blographisches Lexikon; Frem- 
denblatt (Vienna), 1863, No, 32; Lumir, Belletristicky Ty- 
dennik, 1851, p. 623. s 


TAW (n): The twenty-second letter of the He- 
brew alphabet. Its name is connected with “taw ” 
_= “sign” (sce ALPHABET). “ Taw ” has a twofold 
pronunciation: (1) asoft, lisping sound uttered with 
a gentle expiration, like the Greek “theta” and the 
English “th” in “thin,” and (2) a hard, attenuated 
sound without expiration, like the English “t”; the 
latter pronunciation is indicated by a “dagesh lenc” 
in the Jetter. In the classification of letters (con- 
sonants) as it is found for the first time in “Sefer 
Yezirah ” (iv. 8), the “taw ” is included in the group 
of linguals mbps, which are formed at the upper 
edge of the tongue. According to modern phonetic 
terminology, “taw” is a surd mute dental, corre- 
sponding to which is the sonant dental “d." “Taw” 
sometimes interchanges with the lingual “tet” and 
the dental “shin.” It occurs both as a radical and 
as a formative element. Asa numeral “taw ” has 
(in the later period) the value 400. 
T. I. Br. 


TAWUS, JACOB B. JOSEPH: Persian trans- 
lator of the Bible; flourished in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The polyglot Pentateuch printed at Constan- 
tinople in 1546 included a Persian translation in 





Hebrew characters, in addition to the Targum of 

Onkelos and the Arabic rendering by Saadia Gaon, 

In his preface the editor of the polyglot referred to 

this version as “a Persian translation which a wise 

and learned man, R. Jacob b. Joseph Tawus, 
has made for us”; this is followed by a statement. 
indicating that the translator or the translation had 
been brought to Constantinople by, Moses Hamon, 
the physician of Swaiman I. OF the two interpre- 
tations, the view which makes the word “hebi'o” 
refer to the translator, thus implying that Jacob 

Tawus went to Constantinople at the request of 

Moses Hamon, is probably correct, as the editor ex- 

pressly says “us”; the version accordingly scems to 

have been made by Tawus at Constantinople specif- 
ically for this polygot. Except for these data, noth- 
ing is known concerning the translator, whose name 
denotes“ peacock.” About 1570, however, a certain 

Jacob ben Issachar Tawus is described in a respon- 

sum of R. Moses Alshech (No. 103) as a thorough 

Talmudist. According to Zunz (in Geiger’s “ Wiss. 

Zeit, Jiid, Theol.” iv. 391), this Jacob ben Issachar 

was a nephew of the translator, a view which is far 

more plausible than that of Kohut, who seeks to 
identify him with the translator himself by sub- 
stituting the name Issachar for Joseph (‘ Kritische 

Beleuchtung,” etc., p. 10). When Moses Hamon ac- 

companied Sulaiman on his first Persian campaign 

(1584-35), he may have induced the scholarly Persian 

Jew to return with him to Constantinople (see Gritz, 

“Gesch.” ix. 84). Jacob Tawus based his work on 

the old traditions of the Judso-Persian Bible trans- 

lations (see Jew. Excyc, vii. 317), although he was 
influenced in many passages by the Targum of 

Onkelos and Saadia’s Arabic version, as well as by 

the commentaries of Rashi and Ibn Ezra, His ver- 

sion, transcribed in Persian characters, was reprinted 
in 1657 in the fourth volume of the London Poly- 
glot, with a Latin translation by Thomas Hyde; but 
it remained almost unnoticed until Munk recog- 
nized its true character, and determined its date in 
his “Notice sur R. Saadia Gaon” (Paris, 1838). The 
work is apparently known toa certain extent among 
the Jews of Persia, inasmuch as Simeon Hakam, 
the latest Judmo-Persian translator of the Penta- 
teuch, states in the preface to his “ Mikra Meforash” 

Glerusalem, 1901, vol. i.) that he remembered sceing 

asa youth a copy of the Constantinople Poly glot of 

the Pentatench in his native place, Bokhara, although 
he became acquainted with the translation by Tawus 
only when he found it in the London Polyglot at 

Jerusalem. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohut, Kritische Releuchtung der Perrischen 
Pentaiewch-Uehersetzung des Jacob b. Joseph Tawus, Letp- 
sic, 1871; A. Geiger’s review of the same in JQd. Zeit. x. 
108-113. 

W. B. 
TAWWAH, ABRAHAM BEN JACOB 

IBN: Algerian Talmudist; flourished at Algiers in 

the sixteenth century. On his mother’s side he was 

a grandson of Solomon b. Simeon Duran, and there- 

fore a descendant of Nalimanides and a great grand- 

son of Simeon b, Zemah Duran I., toallof whom ashis 
ancestors he refers frequently in his responsa. Taw- 
wah was the contemporary of Solomon b. Zemah 

Duran and of his brother Simeon b. Zemah Duran 

IL, the latter’s son Zemah having been Taw wah’s 
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serted in the fourth part of Simeon b. Zemah Duran's 
responsa entitled * Hut ha-Meshullash”; others are 
quoted in part and also copied by various authori- 
ties. Judah ‘Ayyash quotes a part of Tawwah’'s 
responsa, entitled “Nofck,” in his “Bet Yehudah” 
(p. 118a) and his “Matteh Yehudah” (p. 20b), and 
Solomon Zeror, in his “ Peri Zaddik,” No, 10, quotes 
that part of his responsa entitled “Sappir.” It 
may be concluded that Abraham ibn Tawwah di- 
vided his responsa into twelve parts, calling them 
after the precious stones in the high priest’s breast- 
plate. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 35; Michael, Or 
ha-Hayyim, No. 100. 
‘ M. Ser. 
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TAX-GATHERERS (p29): 
Egyptian government of Palestine the taxes of each 
cily were annually leased to the highest bidder 
(Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 4, § 3). The lessee paid into 
the royal treasury a fixed annual sum; and whatever 
the revenue yielded in excess was his gain, whereas 
if the sum was not realized he had to bear the loss. 
Under Ptolemy IV., Philopator, all the royal revenues 
from Cuwle-Syria, Phenicia, and Judea were leased 
by Joseph ben Tobiah, nephew of the high priest 
Onias H. Ile held the oflice of tax-collector for 
twenty-two years, and was suceveded by his son 
Hyreanus. Low exacting the tax-collectors must 
have been may be judged from the fact that in spite 
of the increase of the annual rental from 8,000 to 
16,000 talents, Joseph and Hyreanus 
were still able to accumulate immense 
viches, The former, according to Jose- 
phus (#. § 4), beheaded twenty dis- 
tinguished citizens of Ascalon and 
Seythopolis for refusing to pay their 
taxes, and then confiscated their possessions. How- 
ever, both father and son showed great leniency to- 
ward their coreligionists; and their accumulated 
wealth raised the material condition of Judea. 
Under the government of Palestine by the Syrian 
kings all the taxes were collected by state officials. 
The Romans left to the governors or procurators 
the collection of the regular taxes, such as the land- 
tax and poll-tax, but leased the customs duties, the 
market tolls, and similar special imposts. The lessees 
were generally Roman knights; but there were 
among them Jews also, Mentiou is made of a Jew- 
ish tax-gatherer named John, who headed a deputa- 
tion sent to Florus by the inhabitants of Cvesarea 
(Josephus, “B. J.” ii. 14, § 5). The fact that they 
“were helping the Romans in the exaction of the jieavy 
taxes imposed upon the Jews, combined with the 
rapacity of some tax-collectors who, taking advan- 
tage of the indefiniteness of the tariffs, overcharged 
the taxpayer, rendered this class of officials hateful 
tothe people. Hence the stringent Jewish legisla- 
tion which classified the tax-collectors with robbers. 
Thus, for instance, it was forbidden to take payment 
in coin from the treasury of the tax- 
gatherer or to receive alms from it, 
because the money had been gained by 
robbery (B. K. x. 1; “Yad,” Gezelah, 
§ 5; Shulban ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 370, 389). 
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family was a tax-gatherer, all its members were 
liable to be considered as such for the purposes of 
testimony, because they would be likely to shield him 
(Sheb. 39a). 

During the Middle Ages the position of tax-col- 
lector was often filled by Jews. Mention is made of 
Jewish tax-collectors in France as early as the sixth 
century (Gregory-of Tours, “Tistoria Francorum,” 

ii, 23). In 587 the Council of Macon issued among 
other prohibitions one against farming the taxes to 
Jews. That this prohibition was disregarded is seen 
from the fact that the Council of Meaux (849) deemed 
i ssary torenew it. The collection of Jewish 

xes was always entrusted to Jews; during the 
reign of Charles V, (1864-80) Menassier of Vesoul 
was receiver-general of the Jewish taxes for the 
north of France, and Denis Quinan for Languedoc. 
The kings likewise often entrusted to Jews the 
position of receiver-general of taxes. Among the 
renowned receivers mention may be 

In made of Joseph Pichon, Joseph of 
the Middle Ecija, and Samuel ibn Wakar, all of 
Ages. whom paid with their lives for the 
riches they had accumulated in office, 

Until the regency of John I. of Castile (1885) Jews 
held the position of tax-receivers in Portugal also. 

In Germany the Jews were very early excluded 
from all public offices; and it can not be ascertained 
whether they ever filled there the position of tax- 
receiver. It seems, however, that such Jewish offi- 
cials existed in Austria in the thirteenth century; for 
ina document datcd 1257 two Jews are mentioned 
as the king’s financiers. In Hungary the Jews were 
excluded from the office in 1279 by the Council of 
Buda. The higher Polish nobility, however, de- 
pended largely on the Jews for tax-collectors; 
until lately the Russian government also made use of . 
Jewish tax-gatherers (“sborschiki”) for the collec- 
tion of taxes from the Jews; and it still leases to 
the highest bidder the special Jewish taxes, such as 
that on kasher-meat (“korobka ”), and on the candles 
used for Sabbath and for other religious purposes. 
Until the middle of the seventeenth century the cus- 
toms duties were generally leased by the Turkish 
government to Jews. According to Manassel: ben 
Israel (1656), “the viceroy of Egypt has always at 
his side a Jew who bears the title ‘sarraf bashi,’ or 
“ treasurer,’ and who gathers the taxes of the land. 
At present Abraham Alkwa holds the position.” 
Alkula was succeeded by Raphael Joseph Halabi, 
the rich friend and protector of Shabbethai Zebi 
(Gritz, “Gesch.” x. 84). See Prsnican. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the tax-gatherers in Judea: Wiinsche, 

Reitriige 2ur Hriduterung der Evanyelie 1878, 
; Hamburger, R, B.T. ii., s.v. Zoll; Schitrer, Geseh. i. 


De 
478 ct seq.; Herzfeld, Handelsgeschichte der Juden, pp. 
161 et seq. 

J. I. Br. 


TAXATION.—Biblical Data: The Bible gives 
scant information concerning the secular or political 
taxes of the Jews. Practically all that can be gath- 
ered is the folowing: Just as Abraham (Gen. xiv. 
20) voluntarily gave a tenth “of all” (Ze, according 
to the context, of the whole spoil taken in war), so 
the IJsraelitish and foreign subjects of the kings of 
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‘These gifts were wilhheld by churlish people only 
(comp. I Sam. x, 27), but were given by all others 
(ib, xvi, 20; IL Sam. viii, 2, 11 e¢ seq.; xii. 30: 1 
Kings x. 10, 25; If Kings iii. 4; TE Chron. ix. 24; 
Isa, xviv 1; Ps, Ixsii. 10). A chief source of the 
king’s income consisted in_his landed possessions (I 
Chron, xxvii. 26 ef «eg.; IL Chron. xxvi. 10); but 
a money- or poll-tax is not mentioned among the 
royal prerogatives, even in the detailed description of 
them with which Samuel tried to deter the people 
from choosing aking (I Sam. viii, 11-17). The census 
of the people which was ordered hy David (IT Sam. 
xxiv. 1 et seq.) was intended perhaps to furnish a 
basis fora methodical distribution of the military 
Durdeus and taxes; but Solomon was the first mon- 
arch to systematize the furnishing of Joodstuffs 
(I Kings iv, 7-28), and to demand toll from the 
merchants (és. x. 15), and he, morcover, made the 
lot of the people an inordinately heavy one (xii. 4), 
probably imposing an additional money The 
later kings again reccived only voluntary gifts from 
their subjects, as is recorded of the time of Je 
hoshaphat and Hezekiah (11 Chron. xvii, 5, XXI 
23), a money-tax being levied in time of war only, 
when the demands of victorious enemies had to be 
satisfied (IL Kings xv. 20, xxiii. 35). 

The repugnance of the free Israclites to the pay- 
ment of a money-tax was overcome by the post- 
exilic foreign rulers, Although the Persias kings 
exempted the priests and Leyites (Iara vii. 24), 
they demanded toll (abn) and other imposts which 
Jikewise had to he paid in money (Ezra iv. 18; 
Neh. v. 4: “Wehave borrowed money forthe king's 
tribute”). The taxes often grew to be an especially 
heavy burden under the Ptolemaic and Sclencidan 
kings. These rwersemployed tax-farmers, who, of 
course, endeavored not only to collect the taxes, but 
also to derive a large personal profit in addition (I 
Mace, xi. 28, xiii. 15; Josephus, “Ant.” xii. 4, $81, 
4 et seq.). Josephus (in the passage just cited) nar- 
rates that Joseph, the son of Tobias, accumulated 
great wealth as a {ax-farmer, although he had to 
pay to the Egyptian king Euergetes the enormous 
sum of 16,000 talents. The Selencidan kings likewise 
demanded a poll-tax (I Alace. x. 20: déper necord- 
ing to “Ant.” xii. 3, § 8, denoting what is 
head), 

This tax was imposed by the Roman rulers also. 
Julius Cesar, it is truc, showed himself very lenient 
toward the Jews, and even was considerate with 
regard to the Sabbatical year (“ Ant.” xiv. 8.83); 
put under Augustus conditions changed. During 
the latter’sreign a “ descriptio orbis” was completed, 
in which the property of the inhabitants of the 
whole Roman empire was set down, He chose 
twenty of the most eminent men, and sent them into 
all the countries of the subjugated peoples, to make 
alist of persons and property; moreover he wrote 
with his own hand a “breviarium totius imperii,” 
which contained a list of the number of citizens 
carrying arms and of the allies, of the tributes or 
taxes, etc. This census was introduced into Judea 
when Herod’s son Archelaus was removed, in the 
year 760 of the foundation of Rome, and was exiled 
to Vienna in Gaul; it is mentioned in Matt. xxii. 17. 
Tha nrestensmonntot this tx is not known. nor can 
































































it be estimated with certainty from the fact that the 
denarius is called the “coin of the census” (A. V. 
“tribute money ”) in Matt. xxii. 19; for these words 
may mean also “a sample of the Roman coins with 
which the tribute is paid.” Tn any case the tax im- 
posed by the Romans was high and eppe ssive. 

Refusal to pay taxes involved rebellion against 
the suzerainty of the Romans, as in the case of 
Judas the Gaulonite in the ycar 760 of the founda- 
tion of Rome (“ Ant.” xviii. 1, § 1). 











Binuocraruy: 1. Benzinger, Arch. 189, pp. 14. 221, B08 et 
xeq Franz Walter, Die Propheten in Ihrem Sociaten Be- 
rire, 19, p. 2H, 

E. K. 


BG. He 
——Middle Ages: A direct result of the perse- 
cutions of the Jews in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was that, they came under the immediate 
protection of the nulers; this, in turn, led to their 
becoming KaMMERKNECHT! The imperial rights 
were often transferred to minor rulers. 
Trans- Thus, the widow of Duke Roger of 
ferred to Apulia bequeathed to the church of 
Nobles and Salerno the revenues derived from 








Church — the Jews; and in like manner the Jews 
Dig- of Bohemia, in the twelfth century, 
nitaries. came under the immediate protection 


of the Bohemian princes. In the thir- 
teenth century the Jews became at times the wards 
of the ceclesiastical potentates also, to whom they 
were then obliged to pay their taxes. For example, 
in 1209 the taxes paid by the Jews of the arch. 
Dishopric of Mayence fell into the coffers of Arech- 
hishop Siegfried; in 1212 the Jewish taxes for 
Provence were paid to the chureh of Aries. 

The assessment of taxes to be paid by individual 
members of the communities was the duty of the 
elders, who took into consideration both the property 
owned by each member and his yearly income. 
Particularly wealthy Jews, by placing themselves 
under the personal protection of the ruler, sometimes 
escaped communal taxes; this aroused the anger of 
the communities and caused them to complain to 
the emperor, Asa rule only Jewish 
physicians and such Jews as had ren- 
dered the state special services were 
exempt froin taxation. The follow- 
ing twelve taxes, which may almost be termed * offi- 
cial,” were gencrally levied upon German Jews of 
medieval times: 

(1) The Coronation 'T: When this tax was in- 
troduced is not known; but the Jews of the entire 
German empire were compelied to pay acertain sum 
whenever a new ruler ascended the throne. At the 
coronation of Philip the Fair the Jews of Cham- 
pagne paid a tax of 25,000 florins French money: 
while the Jews of Italy, upon the acecssion of a 
pope, paid a tribute consisting of one pound of pepper 
and two pounds of cinnamon, 

(2) Taxation on Dress: In 1405 the Jews of several 
German and French cities were allowed to purchase + 
exemption from wearing the Jewish badge by pay- 
ment of a higher annual tax (Weizsicker, “Reichs- 
tagsacten,” y. 687). 

(3) The Golden Opferpfennig: Intreduced hy 
Ludwig the Bavarian (1842). The income derived 
from this tax amounted in the fourteenth century 
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to 30,000 gulden. Beginning with the seventeenth 
century iL was gradually abolished (see OrFER- 
PFENNIG, GOLDENER). 

(4) Judengeleitsgeld: For cach safe-conduct a 
payment of 1 turnose was exacted, and evena Chris- 
tian, if traveling with a Jew, had to pay this fee. 

(5) Landfrieden Protection Tax: This was one of 
the heaviest taxes imposed upon the Jews, and was 
paid only when the latter had been publicly assured 
that protection had been granted them, as, for ex- 
ample, by Henry IV. (1108) and Henry of Hohen- 
staufen (1254), by the cities of Worms, Mayence, and 
Oppenheim (1260), and by Archbishop Werner of 
Mayence (1265). 

(6) The Leibzoll (see Jew. Excyc. vii. 669). 

(7) The Real Estate and Building Tax: Levied as 
early as the ninth century. WhenaJew purchased a 
house ora lot le placed himself undcr the protection 
of the local church or monastery, to which he paid 
acertain tribute: for a house, one-tenth of the in- 
come derived from it; fora lot, a certain quantity 
of barley, wheat, and wine. The custom of acquir- 
ing real property under the protection of the Church 
was rendered more dificult during the thirteenth 
century, measures against it being taken in Nor- 
mandy, 1222, in northern Germany, 1240, in Gas- 
cony, 1288, and by Charles of Valois, 1824. Toward 
the middle of the fifteenth century it fell entirely 
into disuse. 

(8) The Reichssteuer: Imposed by the emperor 
Wenceslus (1383). The right to levy taxes upon 
‘the Jews was granted to cities only on condition 
that one-half of the income thus derived should be 
paid jato the treasury of the state. A similar Jew- 
ish tax existed in France from the middle of the 
fourteenth century, 

(9) Royal and Papal Protection Tax: From the 
twelfth century the popes granted letters protecting 
the Jews against the severity of their overlords. 
The amounts paid for these privileges varied from 
1,000 to 3,000 marks for each letter, Such taxes 
were received by popes Alexander III., Clement 
TIL, Innocent IT. (1199), Honorius TIT. (1217), Greg- 
ory IX. (1235), Innocent TV. (1246), and Innocent 
V. The same class of tax was imposed in England 
for the renewal of charters; ¢.g., 4,000 marks were 
paid to John in 1200, 

(10) The Servitium: Sum paid in lieu of personal 
services, It was first paid in Spain and in France 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, especially 
under Charles the Wise, when excmption from stat- 
ute labor might be purchased with moncy. It was 
collected also in Germany, especially in Cologne. 

(11) The Tenth Pfennig: Levied upon all German 
Jews within the jurisdiction of the archbishops of 
Mayence.. The fact that the archbishops had this 


prerogative caused a rupture between John IL and 
Emperor Rupert (1403-4); eventually an agreement 
was reached by which the emperor acquired the 
Tight to levy thie tax. 

(12) The Third Pfennig: Imposed by the Nurem- 
berg Reichstag (Aug. 9, 1422) to defray the ex- 





penses of the Hussite war. It was levied on all 
Jews of the German empire, which, for that pur- 
pose, was divided into four districts presided over 
by Margrave Bernhard of Baden, Paisgrave John of 





Neumarkt, Landgrave John of Lupfen, and Freiherr 
della Scala of Bavaria. 

Besides these regular taxes, however, the Jews 
were often forced to pay extra tributes. Noteworthy 
instances of such extra taxation occurred under 
Conrad IV, and Ludwig the Bavarian, but especially 
under Emperor smund (1416, 1418, 1428). The 
specifically Jewish taxes, in various forms, contin- 
ued to be levied until the nineteenth century, and 
were not abolished until the Jews had been gener- 
ally accorded full civie rights. It should be added 
that, while more onerous, taxes on Jews were, as a 
rule, not more numerous than those levied on all 
citizens possessing means. Sce Spain; TALlacr, 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Stobbe, Die Juden in Detschland, passim ; 
Nibling, Die Judengemeinden des Mittelaiters, passim: 
Aronlus, Regesten, passim ; Depping, Die Juden im Mittel. 
alter, passim, Stuttgart, 1834; Wiener, Regesten, passim, 
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TAXO: The mysterious name of “the man of 
the tribe of Levi” who, under a Roman governor in 
the time of Herod, according to the Assumptio 
Mosis, ix. 1-7, underwent martyrdom with his seven 
sons amidst the erucl persecution of the Zealots 
(vi.-viii.). He exhorted his sons thus: “Let us die 
vather than transgress the commands of the Lord of 
Lords, the God of our Fathers, for if we do this and 
die our blood will be avenged before the Lord.” 
Here the story breaks off abruptly. It appears, 
however, that Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv, 15, § 5) refers 
to this martyrdom of Taxo during Herod's cruel on- 
slaught against the Zealots, when he states that 
“one old man was caught within one of these caves 
with seven children and a wife, and rather than per- 
mit any of these to surrender he killed them all and 
finally himself, preferring, as he said, death to sla- 
very, and reproaching Herod with the meanness of 
his family although he was king.” Charles, in the 
“Assumptio Mosis” (1897), thinks that “Taxo” 
(SDIn) is a corruption of the word Nopn (“the 
Zealot”), and that the Samaritan legend of Moses 
in Heidenheim’s “ Vierteljahrschrift” (1871, iv. 210), 
in speaking of a “ Levite” who would bea zealoushat- 
tler for the congregation “and die and after three 
days rise again,” refers to the same Taxo mentioned 
in the “Assumptio Mosis.” According to Gen. R. 
ivij. end, “ Tahash” (“Tahshon ”) signities a rebel. 








TAYLOR, CHARLES: English Christian He- 
braist; born in London 1840; cducated at King’s 
College, London, and St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, of which he is now master. In 1874 he pub- 
lished an edition of “Coheleth”; in 1877 “Sayings 
of the Jewish Fathers,” an elaborate edition of the 
Pirke Abot (2 ed., 1897); and in 1899 a valuable ap- 
pendix giving a list of manuscripts. This is prob- 
ably the most important contribution to rabbinic 
learning of any living Christian Hebraist. Taylor 
discovered the Jewish source of the “Didache” in 
his “Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” 1886, and 
has published also “Essay on the Theology of the 
Didache,” 1889. 

Taylor took great interest in Professor Scheciiter’s 
work in Cairo, and the genizah fragments presented 
to the University of Cambridge are known ag the 
Taylor-Schechter Collection, He was joint editor 
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with Schechter of “The Wisdom of Ben Sira,” 1899. 
He has published separately * Cairo Genizah Palimp- 
sests,” 1900. 

He has published also several works on geometry. 


BIBLioGRaPHy: Who's Who in England. J 

TAYYIB: Tunisian family, first known in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. The more 
prominent members are the following: 

Abraham Tayyib: Grandson of Abraham b. 
Isaac Tayyib (see below); lived at theend of theeight- 
centh century, He was the author of “Hayye Abra- 
lam” (Leghorn, 1826), 4 commentary on the treatises 
Shabbat, Pesahim, Megillah, Ta‘anit, Mo‘ed Katan, 
Yebamot, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Baba Kamma, Sanhe- 
drin, Makkot, Shebu‘ot, ‘Abodah Zarah, and ‘Arakin. 
Appended to it are notes on Maimonides’ “Yad,” 
on Alfasi, and on Rashi to the Pentateuch. 

Abraham ben Isaac Tayyib (surnamed Baba 
Sidi): Rabbi of Tunis, where he died in 1741. He 
was a companion of Zemah Zarfati and one of the 
teachers of Isaac Lombroso, chief rabbi of Tunis. 
He was the author of novell on the treatises of the 
order Kodashiin, printed in Jacob Faitusi’s “ Miz- 
bah Kapparah” (Leghorn, 1810). Other novell of 
his are to be found in Joseph Tanuji’s “Bene Yo- 
sef” (Salonica, 1726). 

Hayyim ben Abraham Tayyib: Rabbi of 
Tunis, and author of “Derek Hayyim” (printed 
with his father’s Hayye Abraham ”), a commentary 
on Pesahim, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Baba Mezi‘a, and 
Hullin. 

Isaac ben Benjamin Tayyib: Rabbi and 
cabalist of Tunis; died in 1830. He was the author 
of; (1) “‘Erek ha-Shulhan,” novell on the four di- 
visions of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim (Leg- 
horn, 1791; preface by Joseph Sarko, who scems to 
have been Isaac’s teacher), Yoreh De‘ah (2d. 1798), 
Hoshen Mishpat (i. 1815; Tunis, 1890-92), aud 
Eben ha-‘Ezer (Leghorn, 1844); (2) “Wawe ha- 
“Ammudim ” (4, 1837), commentary on Eliezer of 
Metz’s “Sefer Yere’im,” cabalistic in spirit and con- 
taining quotations from cabalistic works; (8) “ Huk- 
kot ha-Pesah ” (ib. 1853), novelle on the part of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk containing the laws regarding the 
Passover feast; (4) “Sefer ha-Zikkaron” (Tunis, 
1892), in two parts, the first being a collection of 
Tsaac’s divers notes, and the second a cabalistic com- 
mentary on Abot and on the Pesah Haggadah. 
BiBLioGRAPHY : D. Caz’ Notes Bibliographiques, pp. 307 et 

seq., Tunis, 1893; Furst, Bibl. Jud. til. 406, ee 

J. . SEL. 


TEBET: Tenth ecclesiastical and fourth civil 
month; it invariably has twenty-nine days. The 
name, like those of the other months, appears to be 
taken from the Assyro-Babylonians, who called their 
tenth month, described as the month of violent rains, 
“Tebetu ” (Delitzsch, “ Wérterbuch,” p. 298). This 
month fell near the close of the rainy season in Pal- 
estine, to which fact the gloss in Ta‘an. 6b alludes, 


holding that the year will be fertile if Tebet be- 


“ugly” (Ge. rainy). The observation that that 
year will bea good one in which Tebet is “ widowed ” 
(.¢., Tainless) presupposes that a sufficient precipi- 
tation had preceded the month, the rainy season 








normally beginning with the month of Heshwani 
(the 8th month). é 
Of notable events and dates connected with this 
month, the following are among the more important: 
Tebct Land 2: Seventh and eighth days of Hanuk-: 
kah, Tebet 5: See Ezek. xxxiii, 21; R. H. 18b. 
Tebet 8: Day on which the translation of the Septu- 
agint was completed, when the earth was shrouded 
jn darkness for three days (“ Megillat Ta‘anit,” end). 
Tebet 9: Fast-day, but for reasons not known (4. ; 
Shulban ‘Aruk, Oral Hayyim, 580); it is said to 
have been the day on which Ezra died (2.), and Abu 
Husain Joseph ibn Nagdela was killed on this day 
(1066). Tebet 10: Fust-day, commemorating the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem under Nebu- 
chadnezzar (see Jer. hii. 4; If Kings xxv. 1; Ezek. 
xxiv. 1; R. H. 18b); when this fast-day falls on, 
the Sabbath, it is observed on the day following. 
Tebet 12: Ezekiel receiveda revelation (Ezek. xxix: 
1). Tebet 20: Death of Moses Maimonides (1204). 
Tebet 24: The discomfiture of the Sadducean party: 
(B. B. 115b) by Johanan ben Zakkai (according to 
“ Megillat Ta‘anit,” this occurred on the 24th of Ab). 
Tebet 25: Said to have been the day of Alexander 
the Great’s appearance before the walls of Jerusalem 
(Yoma 60a). Tebet 28: Another anti-Sadducean 
feast-day (“Megillat Ta‘anit,” x.); on this day the 
majority of the Sanhedrin passed over to the Phari- 
sees. E.G. H. 


TEBUL YOM: Name of a treatise in the Mish- 
nah and in the Tosefta; in most editions of the Mish- 
nah it is tenth in the order Tohorot, According to 
Lev. xv. 5 et seg., one who takes the prescribed bath 
still remains unclean until sunset. The degree of un- 
cleanness in such a case is slight, and according to rab- 
binicalinterpretation neither the “hallah ” nor sancti- 
fied flesh isrendered unclean by being touched by such 
a person, even before sunset; it is merely rendered. 
unfit (* pasul”). Profane or unsanctitied things may 
be touched by him without fear. The treatise Tebul 
Yom more closely defines the degree of uncleanness 
attaching to such a person, and stipulates also how 
far the purity of anything is affected by his touch. 
The treatise comprises four chapters, containing 
twenty-six paragraphs in ail. 

Ch. i.: Regulations concerning bread and other 
things which are of such a form that if a tebul yorn 
or any other uncleanness touches part of them the 
whole is rendered unclean. 

Ch. ii.: Concerning liquids touched by a tebul 
yom; when such contact renders the whole unfit, 
and when it affects only the part touched. 

Ch. iii.: Continuation of ch. ii.: regulations con- 
cerning liquids easily rendered unclean. 

Ch. iv.: Regulations concerning utensils touched 
by atebul yom; enumeration of halakic rujeg which , 
have undergone changes in the course of time; of thie 
halakic regulations which R. Joshua declared were 
introduced by the sages (“soferim”), and which he 
was unable to explain. 

In thé Tosefta the treatise is divided into two 
chapters. 

WwW. iB 
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TEDESCHI, MARCO: Italian rabbi and poet; 
porn at Piova, Piedmont, in 1817; died at Triest in 
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‘ 1870. He removed to Vercelli with his father (d. 
ai, 1836), who had been appointed rabbi there; and in 
; 1838 he went to Turin to study under R. Hillel 
Cantoni. He was successively elected rabbi of 
Nizza-Monferrato, Saluzzo, Asti, and Triest, His 
principal poems were published by Vittorio Casti- 
glione in the “ Yelid Kinnor” (Drohobycz, 1886). He 
translated from the French “Les Pridres d’un Coeur 





: Israélite.” Mareo Tedeschi was celebrated as a 
preacher, 
8. Fie, 
A TEDESCHI, MOSES ISAAC: Italian trans- 
< lator, Biblical commentator, and teacher; born at 






* Triest June 6, 1821; died there June 17, 1898. He 
lectured on Bib- 


| fine technique; he was called the “Hannibal of oc- 
taves.” In recognition of his ability he was ap- 
pointed pianist to the Grand Duke of Oldenburg. 
He wrote brilliant salon music, comprising a piano- 
forte concerto, caprices de concerts, mazurkas, noc- 
turnes, rhapsodies, waltzes, and transcriptions. 
BipuiogRarny: Champlin, Gye. of Musieand Musicians: 1l- 
lustrirte Zeitung, 1850, i. 346 Baker, Dict. of Music and 
Musicians, 
8. J. So, 
TEFILLIN. Sce Puy.acrenms. 
TEHERAN: Capital and commercial center of 
Persia; situated about Seventy miles south of the 
Caspian Sea. The chief development of the city 
took place with- 














lical exegesis in 
the Tamud To- 
rah of his native 
city, and occa- 
sionally  deliy- 
ered sermons on 
holy days. He 
was the author 
of the following 
works: “Ho’jl 
Mosheh,” com- 
prising commen- 
taries on the 
Earlier Prophets 
(Goritz, 1870), 
the Book of Job 
(Padua, 1877), 
the Psalms (Le; 
horn, 1880), the 
Five  Megillot 
and the Book 
ot Proverbs (id, 
1880), the Penta- 
teuch (7, 1881), 
theMinor Proph- 
ets(Triest, 1887), 
the books of 
Daniel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, 
and Chroni- 
cles (Przemysl, 
1889); “Musar 
Melakim,” @ collection of ethical homilies based 
on the Pirke Abot (Triest, 1878); “Zeker Rab,” 
an Italian translation of the didactical prose-poem 
of Mussafia (Padua, 1878); “Ozar Nirdefe Leshon 
_ ‘Ibri,” on Hebrew synonyms (7%. 1879); “Simhat 
ha-Regel,” homilies and glosses on the Targum to 
Proverbs. The author’s autobiography is appended 
: to the last-named work. He published also, in “ Ha- 
Asif” (1886), an introduction to the Minor Prophets. 
PimriocraPuy: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels, p. 394, 
8, M. B. 
_ TEDESCO, IGNAZ AMADEUS: Austrian 
_ Pianist; born at Prague 1817; died at Odessa Nov. 
18, 1882; a pupil of Triebensee and Tomaschek at 
Prague. He made numerous successful concert 
_> tours, especially in southern Russia, and settled at 
Odessa, although he lived for a short time at Ham- 
burg (1848) and London (1856). 
















































Interior of the Great Synagogue at 'Teteran. 
(From a photograph by E. N. Adler.) 





As a pianist Tedesco was distinguished for his 





in the last half 
of thenineteenth 
century, under 
Shah Nasir al- 
Din, whose 
court physician, 
J. E. Potar, 
was a Jew, The 
antiquity of Te 
heran is not 
great, since its 
existence can 
hardly be traced 
beyond the 
twelfth century. 
It appears grad- 
ually to have 
taken the place 
of the ancient 
Rai, which sank 
slowly into ob- 
livion and is now 
a mass of ruins 
in the suburbs 
of Teheran, Rai 
itself had a long 
history, being 

the ancient me- 

tropolis of Me- 
dia mentioned in 

the Apocrypha 
as Rages (Tobit 

i. 14 et seg.) or Ragan (Judith i. 15), in the Avesta 

and Old Persian inscriptions as Ragha or Raga 

(Vendidad, i. 15; Yasna, xix, 18; Behistun, ii. 70- 

74, 1-10), and in the classics as Rhage (Strabo, 

§§ 1, 3, 19, ete.), It is mentioned as an emporium 

of Jewish trade by Ibn Khordadhbeh, 817 (see Jew. 

Eneye. iv, 189, 8.2. COMMERCE). 

Teheran covers a considerable area, as the wall 
which surrounds it is eleven miles in cireuit and is 
pierced by twelve gates, The Europeans reside in 
the northern section of the city, where the foreign 
legations are located. The Jews live in a quarter 
of their own. In their daily life they are subject 
to much the same restrictions and disabilities as the 
Gabars and the Armenians: and they were formerly 
liable to acts of persecution which resulted in redu- 
cing them toa state of misery, ignorance, and degra- 
dation. A riot against them occurred in Teheran 
as late as May 16, 1897. The Alliance Israélite 
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Universelle has accomplished a great deal toward 
removing this condition of affairs hy bettering the 
position of the Jews in the community and by estab- 
lishing schools for the education of the children. 
The Alliance report for 1904 shows a combined at- 
tendance of nearly 400 pupils af the two schools, 
established six years previously for boys and for 
girls, ‘The occupations of the Jews in Teheran, as 
elsewhere in Persia, are largely those of traders, 
silversmiths, wine-merchants, and petty dealers. 
Teheran has a total population of 250,000, including 
about 5,000 Jews. 

ApHY: Curzon, Persia and the Persian Question, i. 
London, 1892; Benjamin, Persia and the Persians, 
Boston, 1886; Basset, Land of the Imams, New York, 1887 ; 
Wilson, Persian Life and Customs, New York, 1895; Brugsch, 


Im Lande der Sonne, Berlin, 1886; Univers Israélite, Aug. 
12, 1904; Bulletin de 0 Alliance Israélite, 1897, p. 76. 
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TEHINA, ABBA (called also Tehina ben 
Perisha [“the Pharisee”] or Hasida [“the pious 
one”]); A leader of the Zealots. Together with 
ELEAZAR BEN Drvat, he is mentioned in the remark- 
able dictum of Johanan ben Zakkai concerning the 
Zealots: “Since 
the murderers 
have increased, 
the expiation 
ceremony of the 

























‘eglah ‘arufah 
[the heifer 
whose neck is 


broken for a 
murder the per- 
petrator of 
which is un- 
known; Deut. 
xxi. 1-9] has 
come into abey- 
ance because of 
the many mur- 
ders by these 
only too well- 
known Zealots. 
Such murderers 
are Eleazar ben 
Dinai and Te- 
hina, who was 
formerly called 
‘the Pharisee’ 
and later on received the name of ‘the Murderer’ 
(Sotah ix. 9; Sifre, Deut. 205). 

This Tehina has aptly been identified by Deren- 
bourg (“Essai sur l’Histoire et la Géographie de la 
Palestine d’Aprés les Thalmuds et les Autres 
Sources Rabbiniques,” i. 279-280, Paris, 1867) with 
the Abba Tehina Hasida of Eccl. R. 7. 
bourg, however, takes the epithet “Has 1” to be 
ironical; but he ignores the very nature of the pas- 
sage to which he refers and which is as follows: 
“Tehina the Essene [Hasid] with the title Abba 
[see Kohler, “Abba, Father,” in “ J. Q. R.” xiii, 
567-575], returning to his native town on Friday 
afternoon shortly before the beginning of the Sab- 
bath, and carrying upon his shoulder a bundle con- 
taining the provisions for his household for the 
Sabbath, met a disease-stricken man unable to move, 


” 




























Synagogue of Asher the Phy: 
(From a photograph by E, N, Adler.) 


| died July 17, 1841. 
7. Deren- | 





who asked him to have pity on him and bring him 
into the town, where his wants might receive the nec- 
essary attention, This placed Tehina ina quandary : 
he was afraid if he left his bundle he might lose all 
his Sabbath provisions; and if he did not aid the sick 
man, he (Tehina) would be accounted as guilty of 
death. His better impulses proving victorious, he 
carried the sick man to a safe place, and then went 
back forhis bundle, Meanwhile it had grown dark ; 
and the people, seeing him carry a bundle on Sabbath 
eve, wondered, saying, ‘Is this Abba Tehina the 
Pious?’ Tehina himself wasin doubt as to whether 
he had really violated the Sabbath, when a miracle 
happened: God caused the sun again to shine forth 
to show that the Sabbath had not yet begun, as it is 
written (Mal. iii, 20 [A. V. iv. 2]): ‘But unto you 
that fear my name shull the sun of righteousness arise 
with healing in his wings.’” Later the punctilious 
Essene became a fie Zealot (see ZEALOTS). 
Bleazar ben Dinai is mentioned by Josephus sev- 
eral times, while Tehina is not. He has been 
identified with the Alexander, mentioned together 
with Eleazar b. Dinai by that author (Josephus, 
*B. J.” fi, 12, § 
4; see ELBazan 
BEN Drnat); but 
Alexander ap- 
pears to be iden- 
tical with Am- 
ram, cited. as 
companion of 
Ben Dinai in 
“Ant.” xx.-1, $1 
(comp, Cant. R, 
iii. 5: “In the 
days of Amram 
{?] and in the 
days of Ben 
Dinai they at- 
tempted to bring 
about the Mes- 
sianie time by 

























violence”; see 
Griitz, “Gesch.” 
8d ed., iii, 481), 





whereas it is 
quite possible 
that Tehina is 





ian at Teheran. 








identical with 
"AvuiBac who was executed by order of Fadus 
(Josephus, “ Ant.” l.c.; Griitz, lc. p. 278). K. 


TEHINNAH. Sce DevorionaL LITERATURE. 


TEITELBAUM, MOSES: Austrian Hasid; 
According to Liw, he signed 
his name Tamar, this being the equivalent of 
Teitelbaum, which is the Yiddish for Dattel- 
baum = “palm-tree.” He ofliciated as rabbi, first 
in Przemysl, and later in Sitoralja-Ujhely, to 
which latter place he was called in 1809. In 
Ujhely he founded a Hasidic congregation which 
vas independent of the Galician leaders. In 1822 
Teitelbaum was suspected of having supplied 
amulets to certain Jewish culprits who had 
been cast into prison for libel, in order to ‘assist 
them in escaping. When called upon to vindicate 
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himself he declared that the amulets in question energetically opposed this demand (M. Grunwald, 
served only as substitutes for the mezuzah and | “Portugiesengriber,” p. 124). Diego Teixeira, who 
that their only purpose was to protect their bearers | never added “de Mattos” to his name, was known 
against demons. in Hamburg only as the “rich Jew.” He rode in an 
i Teitelbaum enjoyed an enviable reputation, even | ornate carriage upholstered with velvet, had liveried 
, R. Moses Sofer paying him homage. He was the servants, and kept a princely house, which, in 1654, 
author of: “Yismah Mosheh” (1849;, 2d ed. 1898), | was for some time the residence of Queen Christina 
homilies on the Torah; “Tefillah le-Mosheh,” com- | of Sweden, to whom Diego had been recommended 
mentaries on the Psalms; and “Heshib Mosheh,” a | by the Spanish ambassador D. Antonio Pimentel, 
collection of responsa. and by whom he was held in high esteem. He al- 
BrnuioGRarny: Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, p.101; | Ways took a keen interest in the affairs of hig core- 
Low, Gesammelte Schriften, ii. 76, 84, 91. be ligionists; and at his intercession in 1657 King Fred- 
Bs LV. erick III. of Denmark granted them privileges, which 
TEIXEIRA, TEIXEYRA, TEXEIRA, or | were later confirmed by Christian V. For several 
TEIXARA: Noble Portuguese Marano family, | years he was the head of the Spanish-Portuguese 
originally bearing the surname of Sampayo. In community in Hamburg, and at his son’s wedding 
accordance with a decree of King Philip IV. of | he presented the congregation with a ewer and a 
Spain, its coat of arms—azure, a cross potencée or— | basin of silver plated with gold, while in 1659 he 
was included in the Spanish roll of arms. In the | contributed 15,000 marks for the erection of a syna- 
patent, dated 1643, conferring nobility on Diego gogue. It was he who supplied the copper roofing 
Teixeira his armorial bearings are blazoned as fol- for the great Church of St. Michael in Hamburg, 
lows: Quarterly, 1 and 4, or, an eagle displayed pur- | and when the elders asked for his. bill he requested 
ple; 2 and 3, them to accept it 
checky or and receipted with- 
sable (sixteen out payment, 
fields); bordure There still exist 
gules, charged two benevolent 
by eight “S's” institutions 
argent. This founded by Di- 
coat of arms was ego Teixeira and 
exchanged by his wife, ‘Sara 
the family, with d’Andrade  (d, 
the exception of Dec, 5, 1693); 
a few members, Zur Ausstattung 
for another, Dirftiger Jung- 
probably that of frauen and Zur 
the De Mattos, Auslisung von 
with whom they Gefangenen. 


intermarried, Dintsoonarny: a. 

a ony chenholtz, = 

tas iz hé im a moire de Chrix- 
g: 


Hal Soa ‘ 
Gules, a fir-tree .228, A mster- 
dam, 1651; Griitz, 
sinople, rooted Geach. x, By D 
Ge . dé Castro, 
tie <i Keur van Grafs 
pant, affronte, 
or, armed azure, 










































steenen, pp. 104 et 
seq.; Grunwald, 
Portugiesengra- 





4 Jewish School at Teheran. 7 her, pp. 123 et seq. 
The family (From a photograph by E, N, Adler.) fre Ps cine Ai 
was known also 86). 


tinguished for their riches, philanthropy, commer- Teixeira) : Only son of Diego Teixeira and Sara 
 Gial activity, and influence, have resided until very | d’Andrade; born in Lisbon about 16 died at 
‘Tecently in Hamburg, Holland, London, Vienna, | Amsterdam June 5, 1705. He was twice matried, 
_ and Venice. his second wife being Esther Gomez de Mesquita, 
Diego Teixeira Sampayo (Abraham Senior whom he wedded at Hamburg April 7, 1654. 
_ Teixeira) : Portuguese Marano; left Portugal for | Like his father, he was the financial agent and resi- 

Antwerp in 1643; died at Hamburg Jan. 6, 1666. | dent minister of Queen Christina of Sweden, re- 
After a brief residence at Antwerp he settled in taining this position until 1687, as is proved by the 

Tamburg, professing Catholicism until Good Friday | patent of dismissal given him by her (Archenholtz 
in 1647 or 1648, when he and his wife openly ac- | “Mémoire de Christine de Suéde,” iv.), 
__ knowledgea Judaism, while Diego, who was ap- | esteemed her ambassador so highly for his integrity 
_ proaching seventy, together with his two sons, one | and discretion that when the magistracy of Ham- 
sof whom was born out of wedlock, was circumcised | burg attempted to prevent him from leaving the 
7 by a rabbi. The imperial government thereupon | city the queen regarded their action as a personal 
_ demanded the surrender of Diego’s person and the | affront, She considered Teixeira’s opinions and ad- 
" Confiscation of his estate, but the senate of Hamburg | vice of such value that she recommended her am- 





4s Teixeira de Mattos, and members of it, dis- | Manuel Teixeira (Isaac Hayyim Senior 
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passador Rosenbach to follow his counsels, “for 
they are wise and clever, and I approve of them,” 
while in one of her letters to Count Wassenau the 
queen said: “Teixeira has written you a letter so 
clever and sagacious that King Solomon himself 
could not have improved upon it. Ican only add 
that you must do all things as he bids you, and un- 
dertake nothing in opposition to his views. . . Be 
careful not to do anything without his sanction” 

(Archenholtz, 2.¢. iii. 399, 465). 

During her repeated visits to Hamburg, Queen 
Christina always took up her residence in Teixcira’s 
house, which was situated in the most beautiful 
portion of the town, on the Jungfernstieg ; she re- 
mained there for an entire year in 1661. When she 
revisited Hamburg in July, 1666, and instead of ac- 
cepting the hospitality of the municipal council be- 
came the guest of Teixeira, the rabble, instigated by 
the clergy, endeavored to storm the house. For 
more than a quarter of a century Teixcira served the 
queen faithfully, and, even when, in 1685, he re- 
fused to advance further sums on her appanage, her 
governor-gencral, Olivekraus, did not succeed in 
disgracing him; on the contrary, she maintained a 
correspondence with him until her death, 

Although Manuel Teixeira, like his father, kept 
a princely house and moved in the highest cir- 
cles, he was a faithful adherent of Judaism, and 
supported,a Talmud Torah in which Jacob Sas- 
portas was employed as teacher, Like many other 
Jews of Spanish-Portuguese extraction, le was a 
follower of Shabbethai Zebi. In 1670, when the 
Jews were threatened with expulsion from Vienna 
and from the Austrian domains, Teixeira, in response 
to the appeal of the Vienna community, advocated 
their cause with great devotion. He accordingly 
wrote to several of his friends among the grandecs 
of Spain and invoked the aid of Cardinal Azzolino 
at Rome, the confidential friend of Queen Christina, 
while at his request the queen herself wrote to the 
papal nuncio in Vienna and sent Teixcira letters for 
the dowager empress and for the empress. Manuel 
must have removed to Amsterdam before 1699, since 
in that year he was head of the Spanish-Portuguese 
congregation in that city. 

Bin.iocKaPny: Jahrbuch flir Israetiten, vii. 1-13, Vienna, 
1860; Gritz, Gesch. x. 224, 2635 xxli, et sea. J. Sasportas, 
Ohel Yatakob, responsum No. 77; Zeitschrift des Ham- 
burger Gesehichtsvereins, it. 409 et seq.; D._H. de Castro, 
Keur van Grafsteenen, pp. 104 et seg. ; Jew. Chron. Aug. 11, 
bo Diamant, in Magyar Zsidd Szemle, vi. 269 ct seq.. B23 
ries M. K. 
TEIXEIRA, PEDRO: Portuguese traveler; 

born at Lisbon of Marano parents; died about the 

middle of the seventcenth century cither at Verona 

(according to De Barrios, who is followed by Wolf, 

Zuuz, and others) or at Antwerp (according to Bar- 

bosa Machado), whither he had removed from Ven- 

ice. Aman of education and a close observer, he 
traveled for cighteen months through the Philip- 
pines, China, and parts of Amcrica, and, after spend- 
ing two years at Lisbon. undertook a scientific jour- 
ney to India, Persia, and other countries. Asa re- 
sult he published “ Relaciones de Pedro Teixeira d’el 

Origen, Descendencia, y Sucesion de los Reyes de 

Persia, y de Hormuz, y de un Viage Hecho por el. 

Aiea, Autar Dende la India Oriental Hasta Italia 

















por Tierra” (Antwerp, 1610), containing a history 

of the kings of Persia according to Persian sources, 

as well as a fund of information on the Jews of 

Aicppo, Bagdad, and other cities, with notes on 

Jewish monuments. It served as a guide for 

Thomas de Pinedo and others, and has been trans- 

lated into English by W. J. Sinclair, and edited by 

D. Fergeson; the latter also supplied the edition 

with an introduction. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Barrios, Relacion de los Poctas Espaiioles, p. 
BB: Wolf, Bibl, Hebr. iii, 922: Zunz, G@. S, i 188: Barbosa. 
Machado, Bihlioteea Lustt 622: Kayserling, Pedro 
Teixeira: Hine Reiseskizze als leitung zu J. J. Benja- 
min, Aeht Jahre in Asien und Africa, Hanover, 1858 (Eng- 
lish transi. tb. 1859); idem, Bibl. Bxp.-Port.Jud. p. 105. 

8. M. K. 










TEKI‘AH. See Suorar. 


TEKOA: City of southern Judea, frequently 
mentioned in the Old Testament. The “ wise wom- 
an” who brought about the recall of Absalom was a 
resident of the city (II Sam. xiv. 2 ef seq.), and it 
was also the home of the prophet Amos (i, 1), the 
herdsman and the gatherer of sycamore fruit. The 
fortification of Tekoa by Rehoboam (II Chron. xi. 
6) gave it strategic importance. In the post-exilic 
period its inhabitants were Cavenrres (I Chron. ii. 
24); and they aided Nehemiah in rebuilding the 
wall (iii. 5, 27). 

The site of Tekoa is fixed by Biblical data. It 
was in the south (Jer. vi. 1), and in the vicinity of 
the valley of Berachah (“ blessing ”), near the desert 
to which it gave its name (II Chron. xx. 20, 26: I 
Mace. ix. 38). The place is still more accurately 
localized in Josh, xv. 60, where the Greek text of 
a passage lost in the Hebrew places it, together with 
Beth-lehem and other towns of the hill-country of 
Judah, south of Jerusalem. According to the 
“Qnomasticon” of Eusebius and Jerome, it lay 
twelve Roman miles (eighteen kilometers) south of 
that city and to the cast of Beth-lehem on the edge 
of the desert. The site of the city is represented by 
the modern Kbirbat Taku‘ah, a mass of scantily in- 
habited ruins, with ancient cisterns and tombs and 
the remains of a church, }ying on a hill which 
commands a wide landscape. Since the days of 
Jerome the grave of Amos has been shown 
there. The Mishnah speaks in high praise of the 
oil of Tekoa; and medieval Arabic authors mention 
its honey. 


B,C: I. Be. 


TEKUFAH (lit. “turn,” “eyele”): Season of 
the year, The four tckufotare: (1) Tekufat Nisan, 
the vernal equinox (March 21), when the sun enters 
Aries; this is the beginning of spring, or “et ha- 
zera‘” (seed-time), when day and night are equal; 
Q) Tekufat Taminuz, the summer solstice (June 21), 
when the sun enters Cancer; this is the summer sea- 
son, or “‘et ha-kazir” (harvest-time), when tlie day 
is the longest in the year; (8) Tekufat Tishri, the 
autumnal equinox (Sept. 23), when the sun enters 
. Libra, and autumn, or ‘et ha-bazir” 
(vintage-time), begins, and when the 
day again equals the night; (4) Te- 
kufat Tebet, the winter solstice (Dec. 22), when the 
sun enters Capricornus; this is the beginning of 


Seasons. 
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winter, or “‘et ha-horef” (stripping-time), when the 
night is the longest during the year. Each tekufah, 
according to Samuel Yarhinai, marks the beginning 
of a period of 91 days and 74 hours. 


that has been boiled or used in salting or pickling. 
The danger in unused water may be avoided by put- 
ting in it a piece of iron or an iron vessel (“Bet 
Yose¥” on the “Tur,” and Isserles’ note to Shulhan 


TABLE OF THE TexUFor During 1905-14, 
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& ‘Tekufat Tebet. Be! Tekufat Nisan. 22) Tekufat Tammuz. BE Tekufat Tisbri. ici 
m Ae a AZ ; az 
1905 | 10.30 ep. 13] | 5 loam. sat., oct 8 
1906 | 4.30 b. 13 | 14 || 3 p.m! Sun., Det. 18 
1007 | 10:30 a ] 2 2% || 9 p.m: Mon. 30 
1908 | 4:30 2 16 9 || 3am 2 
1909 | 10.30 P. {| 1% 1919 5 
1910] 4.30 p. p.m. Thur., April 7...! 28+! +} 14/3 4 
1911 | 10.30 p. atu. Sat., April 8../2!| 10 || 1 +} 2 )| 9 pm: 16 
1912} 4.30 a. a.m. Sun., April 7 20 {1 7 (| 8 |] 3am! 1 86 
1913 | 10.30 a. a 6 p.m. Mon., April 1.30 a.m. Tues., July $°21! “3 || 9a:m: Tues., vet. 16 
1914 4.30 p.m. Tues., Jan, 6..] “8 || 12 p.m: Tues., April 7.30 a.m, Wea. duty 8. 4 j bam. Wed.. Oet. 7 7 





*Adar II. 


It will be noticed that the tekufot fall from four- 
teen to eighteen days later than the true solar 
equinox or solstice; this, however, docs not inter- 
fere with the calendar, which follows the figures of 
R. Ada, 

An ancient and widely believed superstition is 
connected with the tekufot. All water that may be 
in the house or stored away in vessels in the first 
hour of the tekufah is thrown away in 
the belief that the water is then poi- 
soned, and if drunk would cause swell- 
ing of the body, sickness, and sometimes 

death. Several reasons are advanced for this. Some 

say it is because the angels who protect the water 
change guard at the tekufah and leave it unwatched 
for a short time. Others say that Cancer fights 
with Libra and drops blood into the water. Another 
authority accounts for the drops of blood in the 
water at Tekufat Nisan by pointing out that the 
waters in Egypt turned to blood at that particular 
moment. At Tekufat Tammuz, Moses smote the 
rock and caused drops of blood to flow from it. At 
Tekufat Tishri the knife which Abraham held to 
“slay Isaac dropped blood. At Tekufat Tebet, 

Jephthah sacrificed his daughter (Abudarham, 

“Sha‘ar ha-Tckufot,” p. 122a, Venice, 1566). 

The origin of the superstition can not be traced, 
Hai Gaon, in the tenth century, in reply toa ques- 
tion as to the prevalence of this custom in the 
“West” (¢.e., west of Babylon), said it was followed 
only in order that the new season might be begun 
with a supply of fresh, sweet water. Ibn Ezra ridi- 
cules the fear that the tekufah water will cause 

* swelling, and ascribes the belief to the “gossip 
of old women” (7d.). Hezekiah da Silva, however, 
warns his coreligionists to pay no attention to Ibn 

Ezra’s remarks, asserting that in his own times 


" Supersti- 
tion. 


many persons who drank water when the tekufah ‘ 


occurred fell illand died in consequence. Da Silva 
says the principal danger lies in the first tekufah 
(Nisan); and a special announcement of its occur- 
rence was made by the beadle of the congregation 
(“Peri Hadash,” on Orah Hayyim, 428, end). The 
danger lurks only in unused water, not in water 


‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 455, 1; “Be’er Heteb,” to 
Yoreh De‘ah, 116, 5). R. Jacob Molln requiréd 
that a new iron nail should be lowered by means of 
a string into the water used for baking mazzot dur- 
ing the Nisan tekufah (“Sefer Maharil,” P. 6b, ed. 


Warsaw). 
See CALENDAR; MontH; SuN, BLESSING or. 
J J.D. E, 


TELASSAR (wxbn): City, along with Gozax, 
Haran, and Reseph, which Rabshakeh mentions ag 
having been conquered by Sennacheril’s predeceg+ 
sors (II Kings xix. 12; Isa, xxxvii, 12). This city 
was inhabited by the Bene ‘Eden. The cuneiform 
inscriptions mention a Bit-Adini, located in the up 
per Mesopotamian country, which may be identical 
with the Biblical place. “Telassar” is probably, a! 
Schrader holds, the same name as “Til-Ashshuri ? 
(the hill of Ashur), and may have been given to any 
place on which a temple was built. One such place: 
is found east of the Tigris, as shown by Schrader} 
and another, mentioned by Tiglath-pileser III., was 
Probably in Babylonia. Esarhaddon, too, mention 
one near the land of the Mitanni. Telassar, then) 
being a possible general name, is located in at least 
three sections of the great Mesopotamian valley byt 
as many separate cunciform documents. 

E. c. I. M. P. 


TELCS, EDUARD: Hungarian sculptor; born 
at Baja May 12, 1872. At the age of twelve he 
went to Budapest and studied decorative art, but he 
soon left that city for Vienna, where he was edu- 
cated for four years in the Allgemeine Bildhauer- 
schule, winning the Figer gold medal with- his 
“St. Boniface Striking Down the Banner of Wotan.” 
He next entered Professor Zumbusch’s school, where. 
he studied for three years, gaining the school’s first 
prize with his “Two Drinkers,” which later won a 
medal of the second class at the World’s Fair in 
Antwerp. Telcs attracted particular attention in 
1900 by being awarded, for his monument in honor: 
of Empress Elizabeth of Austria, first prize among 
many competitors. He is now (1905) at work on 
a statue of the. poet Vérdsmarty to be erected in 
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Budapest, and another of Kossuth in Keeskemet, 
having been awarded both these commissions as & 
result of competition. 

8. Lv 


'TELESINUS: Jew of Telesia, who lived” at 
Rome about 480. Not only did Pope Gelasius refer 
to him, ina letter to Bishop Quingesius, as a “vir 
darissimus” and his most deserving friend, but be 
recommended Telesmus’ relative Antonius (Antius) 
to the bishop. Telesinus, snoreover, is mentioned in 
papal documents as the physician of Pope Gelasius. 
Of late it has been denied that Telesinus was-ph 
sician in ordinary to Gelasius er even a physician 
atall fe : . 
“BIBLIOGRAPHY; Berliner, G 

Yoyelstuin und Rieger, Ges 

note. ‘ ven cat 

8. we 





eee é 

n. der Juden iit Rom, i. 43 
der Juden in Ron, i 128, and 
f ; ‘AMF 

TELL EL-AMARNA: Name derived from the 
Beni *Amran or El-Amarua Bedouins, and now given 
to the extensive ruins and rock-cut tombs which are 
the last relics. of the ancicnt royal city of Khut Aten. 
These ruins are m middle Egypt, on the east bank 
of the Nile, near the villages of Hagg Kandil on the 
south and Et-Tell on the north, They are the ruins 
of a city built, by Amenophis I'V., of the eightcenth 

Egyptian dynasty. Shortly after the beginning of 
his reign, Amenophis broke away from the worship 
of all gods except Aten, the god of the solar disk. 
He accordingly removed from Thebes, which for cen- 

: turies had been the Egyptian capital, 

Of the’ and built a new city, in which ancient 

Eighteenth traditions and invested religious inter- 
Dynasty. ests should not be able to oppose his 
* reforms, He selected the site now 

known ag El-Amarna, in the Hermopolitan nome 
in central Egypt, in which a royal palace and 
a temple of Aten were soon surrounded by resi- 
denceg of nobles and of others who would naturally 
follow in the train of royalty. After the death of 
Amenophis the old religion reasserted itself, the 
royal residence was soon moved back to Thebes, and 
the city which he had been at so much pains to 
build fell into decay. As the reign of Amenophis 
was less than twenty years, the occupation of his 
new capital,ean not have been long. Its site was 
never reoccupicd, go that the course of the streets 
of Khut Aten and the plans of the ancient palaces 
and houses may still ve traced in the mound. 

The position of the palace of Amenophis was dis- 
covered by Petrie dyring his excavation at El- 
Amarna in 1991-92. It is indicated on the mound 
to-day by a building erected to preserve some painted 
stucco pavements which once formed a part of the 
palace. These printings, as well as those in the 
neighboring tombs, prove that the artists of the 
time of, Amenophis had; emancipated themselves 
from ordinary Egyptian conventions, and repre- 
sented objects much more naturally than had hith- 
erto been the case. 

The attention of the modern world was first called 
to El-Amarna by the discovery, accidentally made 
by a peasant woman late in 1887, of more than 300 
cuneiform tablets, which turned out to be Ictters 
written to Amenophis III. and Amenophis IV. by 
kings of various Asiatic countries and by Egyptian 










officials or vassals in Phenicia, Syria, and Palestine. 
This correspondence opened vistas of Oriental his- 
tory that had becn entirely unsuspected. Kadash- 
man-Bel and Eurnaburiash, kings of 
+ The Babylon; Ashuruballit, a king of As- 
El-Amarna syria; Dushraita, a king of Mittani; 
Tablets. - and a king of Alashia (supposed to be 
Cyprus) —all bad friendly correspond- 
ence with the “Kgyptian kings. An entirely new 
conception of international relations at this period 
s thus atquired; and the remarkable fact was es- 
tublished that the language of diplomatic intercourse - 
Was then the cuneiform Babylonian. The majority 
* of the letters were from vassals or officials in places 
like Gebal, Tyre, Sidon, Lachish, Jerusalem, etc. 
—letters which proved that even in writing to Egyp- 
tians the natives of this region used Babylonian ” 
cuneiform. Thus a long domination of these coun- 
tries by Babylonian influence, before the Egyptian 
conquest by Thothmes III., was evident, The con- 
jents of the letters afford a vivid picture of the way 
in which the Asiatic empire of Egypt was disinte- 
grating under the weak administration of Ameno- 
phis IV. - yo a 
Amenophis LV. had an Asiatic mother. Tfe was - 
accordingly more interested in preserving these let- 
ters than most Egyptian kings would have been; 
those which had been written to his father he took to 
his new capital, while those which were written to 
himself were stored in the same archive, where they 
remained until 1887, After their discovery the Brit-, 
ish Museum purchased 87 of them, the’ Berlin Mu- 
seum 160 (a considerable number being fragments), 
the Gizeh Museum at Cairo obtained 60, wijile about 
20 were purchased by private pergong.. | 








edeker, Egypt, pps, 203 et“xeq., Leipsic, 
Burige, ory of Egypt, i. I-14, 184-241, Londo: 
Bezold, The Teil-NLAmarna Tablets in the Britt 
n, London, 1891; Oriental Diplomacy, London, 18 
kler, Der Thontafelfund von Bt Amarna, Bertin, 18s 
ie Thontafeln von Tell-Bt-Amarna (vol. ¥. of Schrader, 
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TELLER, LEOPOLD: Hingarian actor; born 
at Budapest April 8, 1844, For a time he studied 
medicine at the University of Vienna, but in 1862 
he went to Laibach, where he joined a thtatrical 
company. During the following ten years he played 
at small theaters in Iglu, Klagenfurt, Troppau, 
Budapest, Leipsic, and Liebenstein; and from 1874 
to 1890 he wasa member of the “Méininger,” and 
appeared in such réles as Shylock, Taga,” Gessler, 
Franz Moor, and Marinelli, On leaving the “ Mein- 
inger” he secured an engagement at the Stadttheater 
in Hamburg, where his principal réles were Graf 
Trast, Doctor Crusius, and Graf Menges, Tn 1899 he 
retired from the stage, and settled as teacher of 
elocution in Hamburg. Te has written a play 
entitled “ Wintersonnenwende,” which has met with 
considerable success. » = 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eisenberg, Biog. Lex. © -"  s * 

8. . F. T. H. 
“ELLER, PROBST. Sce Fmepiixper, 
Davin. : 7 


TELLHEIM, CAROLINE. 


See BETTELHEIM, 
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TEMAN : Originally, the name of a tribe and then 
, ofa district of the Edomitgs, In Biblical ‘genealogy 
. it is the name of the eldest son of Eliphaz, the+ 
first-born of Esau, and one of the “Gukes” of Edom 
© (Genoxxxvi. (11, 15, 42; I Chron. i. 86,58). The 
genealogy here noted proves that Teman was one of 
the most important of the Edomite tribes, and this - 
is confirmed by the-faet that “Temaw”-is used as a 
synonym for Edom itself (Amos f 12; Qhad. 9; 
comp. Jer. xlix. 20, 22; Hab. iii. 8). The Temany 
ites were famed for+theit: wisdom (Jert” xlix. 2; 
+ «Baruch “iii, 22); Etiphaz, ‘the oldest and wisest df 
the friends of Job, is described as asmember of this 
tribe Job ii. 11 et passim), 
Teman is referred to in Obad. 9 aga part of the 
{mount of Esau, while Amos i. 12 mentions it in coz-. 
nection with the Edomitie “palaces of Bozrah ns 
. Ezek. xxv. 13speaks of it in contrast tothe southern 
boundary Dedan. The “Ouomasticon” of Eusebius 
(260, 155) mentions a region called Thaiman, in Geba- 
lene (the Genar of Ps. Ixxxiii. 8 fA, V. 7]), and thus. 
in the district @f Retra, noting also an Eust Teman, 
‘ a town with a Roman garrison fifteen (according to 
Jerome, five) miles from Petra, ~ - . 
7 Bg, I. Br. 


TEMERLS, JACOB BEN ELIEZER (known 
also us Jacob Ashkenazi): German Talmudist 
and cabulist; born at Worms at the end of the six- 
teenth century; died at Vienna about 1667. At an 
early age Temerls went to Poland, and for some 
years’ directed a Talmudical school at Lublin. 
Thence he removed to Kremenetz, where he passed 
the greater part of his life. In his old age he 
settled at'Vienxt, where he remained until his death. 
He enjoyed a higk reputation both as a Talmudist 
and as a cdbalist, and was lauded by his contem- 
poraries for his great piety. He is said to have 
fasted forty years, during which period he never 
left the bet ha-midrash, "99 “°° 

Temerls was the author of “Sifra di-Zeni‘uta de- 
~ Ya‘akob,” containing a cabalistic commentary on 

the Pentateuch and ruleg for the study of the Cab- 

ala (Amsterdam, 1668).° “He left in manuscript: 
«  She’elot u-Teshubot,” .a collection of responsa, 
quoted in “Emunat Shemuel” (§ 53); a comprehen- 
sivecommentary on the Pentatench and the Megillot, 
quoted by himself in his “Sifra di-Zeni‘uta de- 

Ya‘akob®; a commentary on ithe “Tdrot”; a com- 

mentary on @iflicult passages in the Babylonian 

and Palestinian. Talmuds; explanations of some 
passages of the Zohar, the books of the Prophets, 
and the Hagiographa; and a dissertation on Luria’s. 

cabalistic writings...” Bae oe a 

BiniioGRaPuy : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 

210,350 (where Jacob is confounded with the brother of Shab- 


bethai Bass); Steinsehneider, Cat. Boil. col. 12! 


258: Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 681; Dembitz, Kelilat Yoh, ti. 117. 
Ro Ww 


Ae I. Br. 
TEMESVAR: Hungarian city. The oldest 
gravestone in the Jewish cemetery is dated 1636, and 
Was erected in memory of Azriel Assach of Salonics. 
Between 1552 and 1716 large numbers of Spanish 
Jews settled in Temesvar, where the Turkish gov- 
emment received them with, favor; but after the 
-capture of the city in.1716 by Prince Engene their 
treatment became less favorable, for Temesvar and 



























its district were annexed to Hungary and adminis- 
tered as an Austrian province.’ In 1718 the pro- 
vincial governmeit ordered the expulsion of the | 
Jews from the city on the charge of being Turkish 
, spieg. The order was not strictly “enforced, how- 
ever, Git account gf the influence .of Moses Lopez 
js Percirg Diego d’Acuran, élite founder of the Se- - 
Mphardic community ;, Maria Theresa even permitted: 
five other Spanish Jewish families td settle in the 
city.s D’Aguilar presented to the Séphardie com- 
munit} mantles of the Law and gilver crowns for 
“the’sérolls of ‘thé Toyah, *At that time’the Span. 
ish Jews had a soctety for the, promotion of the 
study of the Bibie, while atother association re- 
ceivtd official recognition from the Count of Yaliis, 4 
the commander-in-chief of the,citadel;.¢° ~ ; 
* Asin Bohemia and Momavia, the Jews of Temesvar 
were oppressed by the restrictions formulated by 


Maria Theresa in 1776. Only forty-nine were-'per- 


mitted to reside in fie cit They were restricted to 
“a single community, headed byw dayyan and a~- 
rabbi; tor might tacy contract amar- 
Residence riages or leave the city without the 
Limited. permission of the authorities. Only 
: re, eight were allowed ‘to engage in eom- 
merce; and the distinction between Ashkenazim and ‘ 
Sephardim was abolished, the whole Jewry being 
comprised under the term “protectal Jews of the 
cities and counties of the Banat.” Jews from other 
places were forbidden to enter the city except for 
commercial purposes, when they were required t 
pay a daily tax of five groschen for protection, an 
were obliged to leave the city at night. Jews were 
forbidden either to have Christian servants or to live, 
in the houses of Christians, and: were compelled te. 
reside in a ghetto in the citadel, their quarter beirfy 
bounded by the streets now called Varoshaz, Szerb, 
Erzsibet, and Jend. Marriages might be’ performed 
only by the rabbi of -Temesvar, and all Jews who- 
died in the province were to be buried in the ceme- . 
tery of the city. It was not until the reign of Jo- 
seph IL. (1780-90) that the condition of the Jews of 
Temesvar began to improve. ‘ “ ; 
The community’s most important society, next to 
the charitable organization, is the Jewish Women's 
Club of the citadel, one of the oldest.sncteties of 
Hungary, founded by Sarolta Fischel in 1846. This" 
is the famous Jewish society which gave Louis Kos- 
suth 800 crowns for patriotic purposeg on the ou 
break of the Hungarian revolution. During the oe- 
cupation of Bosnia and Herzegovina this society 
rendered valuable aid by sending food to the . 
wounded; and at the time of the flood at Szegedin,. - 
in 1879, it materially assisted the poor, especially. 
by maintaining a soup-kitchen. The commu- 
nity supports two other women’s clubs, founded in 
1847 and 1869 respectively, as well as the Talmud 
Torah (a charitable organization), the Maskil el Dal, + 
and a liebra kaddisha, the last-named established in 
1748, although its hospital inthe citadel pas since 
been demolished... * 7" ra 
Temesvar has had the following rabbis: Jacob, 
Moses ‘of Belgrade (Sephardi; 1789); Eliezer Lip-' - 
mann, author of the commentary “Migdal Dawid *, 
(1748); Jonathan Trebitsch, chief rabbi of Trans 


waniea (1759): Inhanan h Yeatsh (ANTE. OLE 
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b. Israel (Hershele Harif; 1782); and David b. Zebi 
Oppenheim (1801), and his son David Hirsch Oppen- 
heim, author of “ ‘Ene ha-Da‘at” (Budapest, 1829). 
The rabbinate of Temesvar has always included 
the entire district composed of Lugos, Versecz, 
Karansebes, Pancsova, and Nagy Becskerek. In 








city possesses a synagogue in the Moorish style, built 
in 1865. There is a small Sephardic synagogue in 
the citadel, but the Spanish Jews in Temesvar are 
now very few, and their old place of worship, the 
Judenhof, founded in 1760, has been demolished to 
make room for the new Reform synagogue. 














SYNAGOGUE AT TEMESVAR, HUNGARY. 
(From a photograph.) 


1868 Moritz Hirschfeld was el 
succeeded by Moritz Liwy. 
internal dissensions have divided the communi 
into factions, with the Reform rabbi, Moritz Lowy, 
_at the head of the one in the city, and the Orthodox 
rabbi, Jakob Singer, leading that in the citadel. 
The latter contain: ynagogue in the Renaissance 
Gothic style, designed by Leopold Baumhorn; the 





ted rabbi, and was 
Since 1860, however, 





















The earliest Jewish census at Temesvar was taken 

in 1739, when there were 139 Ashkenazim and 81 
Sephardim (46 families altogether). In 1755 there 
were 23 Jewish families in the city; 58 in 1772; 76 
in 1776; and 72 in 1781. In 1840 the Jewish popu- 
lation of the city was about 1,200, of whom 750 lived 
in the citadel, 340 in the city, and about 50 in the 

| suburbs. In 1858 the number was 2,202; in 1890, 
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4,870; and in 1901, 5,788 (including Jewish sol- 
dicrs, 5,916). The total population of Temesvar is 
53,083. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 
in Temesvdr 
Budapest, 1905. 
8, J. St. 


TEMPLE, ADMINISTRATION AND 
SERVICE OF: The affairs of the Second Temple 
were managed by a board of fifteen appointed officers 
(“memunsim”), The Mishnah records the following 
names of officers of the Temipa@ without stating their 
respective periods of activity ; butit is presumed they 
were those appointed in the time of Agrippa: (1) Jo- 
hanan b. Phinehas, in charge of the seals given 
in exchange for money to purchase sacrifices, (2) 
Ahijah, of libations; (8) Mattithiah b. Samuel, of 
allotments (7.¢., the sclection of priests for the day); 
(4) Pethahiah, of the nests of fowls (for sacrifices) ; 
(5) Ben Ahijah, of the health department (treat- 
ing especially a disease of the bowels caused by 
the bare fect touching the cold marble pavement); 
(6) Nehunya, of the digging of wells (for the 
pilgrims on the highways leading to Jerusalem); 
(7) Gebini (Gabinimus), of announcements (the Tem- 
ple crier); (8) Ben Geber, of the gates (opening and 
closing them); (9) Ben Babi, of the wicks for the 
candlestick (“imenorah”); (10) Ben Arza, of the eym- 
bals (leading the music of the Levites); (11) Hugras 
(Hugdas) b. Levi, of the musical in- 
struments; (12) the Garmu family, of 
: the preparation of the showbread; 
(18) the Abtinas family, of the incense; (14) Elea- 
zav, of the curtains; and (15) Phinchas, of the vest- 
ments (Shek. y. 1; comp. Maimonides, “ Yad,” Kele 
Ja-Mikdash, vii. 1). 

Seven trustees (“amarkelim ”) and three cashiers 
(“gizbarim”) had charge of the Temple treasury. 
In the courts were thirteen contribution-boxes in 
the shape of shofarim, with narrow necks and broad 
Shek. vi.). The half-shekel contribution for 

public sacrifices, ete., was demanded on the first 

of Adar and was payable by the twenty-fifth of 
the same month (2b. i. 1,.8). There was a special 

Toom, called “ Lishkat Hashsha’im ” (Secret Cham- 

ber), for anonymous donations, out of which fund 

the worthy poor were supported. Into the Vessel 

Chamber the people threw donations of silver and 

gokl vessels. Every thirty days this chamber was 

opened by the cashiers, who selected such vessels as 
coukt be utilized in the Temple, the rest. being sold 
and the proceeds applied to a fund for repairing 

the Temple building (“bedek ba-bayit”; 2b. v. 4). 

The sires officials were: the high priest, his 
deputy (“segdth”), and his two attendants (“katoli- 
kin.” = “catholicus ”). 

A strict watch over the Temple was maintained, 

. the guard being composed of three priests and 
twenty-one Levites, The priests were stationed one 
at the Chamber of the Flame (“ Bet ha-Nizoz ”), one 
atthe Chamber of the Hearth (“Bet ba-Moked my. 
and.one at the Chamber (attic) of Abtinas (see dia- 
gram, page 95). The Levites kept guard as foi- 
lows: one at each of the five gates of the mount 
entrances; one at cach of the four corners within 
the mount enclosure; one at each of the five impor- 






M. Lowy, Shizzen zur Geschichte der Juden 
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Officers, 











tant gates of the courts; one at each of the four cor- 


ners within the court; one at the Chamber of Sacri- i 


fice; one at the Chamber of Curtains; 
and one behind the “ Kapporet ” (Holy 
of Holies) The captain of the 
guard saw that every man was alert, 
chastising a priest if found asleep at his post, and 
sometimes even punishing him by burning his shirt 
upon him, as a warning to others (Mid. i. 1). 

The priests were divided into twenty-four patrols. 
(“mishmarot”), which were changed every week, 
The patrol was quartered partly in the Chamber of 
the Flame and principally in the Chamber of the 
Hearth, both of which were on the north side of the 
inner court (“‘azarah”), The latter chamber was a 
capacious one, surmounted by a dome, Half of the 
chamber extended outside the court to the “hel,” a 
kind of platform surrounding the courts, which was 
considered as secular, in contrast to the sacred prem- 
ises within, where the priests were not allowed to sit, 
down, much less to sleep. A fire was always kept 
burning in the outer extension, at which the priests 
might warm their hands and bare feet. Here also they 
might sit down and rest fora while. At night the 
elder priests slept here on divans placed on rows 
of stone steps one above another. 


Priestly 
Guard. 
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The younger : 


priests slept on cushions on the floor, putting their . 


sacred garments under their heads and covering 
themselves with their secular clothing (Tamid i. 1). 
The elder priests kept the keys of the Temple, put- 
ting them at night under a marble slab in the floor; 
to this slab a ring was attached for lifting it. A 
priest watched over or slept on the slab until the 
keys were demanded by the officer in the morning. 

The king when visiting the Temple had no rights 
beyond those of the ordinary Israclite; only the 
kings of the house of David were privileged to sit 
down in the ‘azarah (Sotah 41b; Tamid 27a). 

The major Sanhedrin, composed of 71 members, 
sat in the Chamber of Hewn Stone (“Lishkat ha- 
Gazit”) on the extreme north of the priests’ hall, 
Two tribunals of minor Sanhedrin, each composed 

“of twenty-three members, sat one by 

The the south gate of the mount and one 

Judiciary. in front of the hall on the north side. 

* The sessions were held from the morn- 

ing sacrifice till that of the afternoon. On Sabbaths 

and holy days, to facilitate increased business the 

major Sanhedrin sat outside on the hel (Sanh, 88h), 

and the minor Sanhedrin assembled in the bet ha- 
midrash situated on the mount (Tosef., Hag. ii.) 

Entrance within the enclosure of the mount was 
permitted to any one who was decently attired and 
who carried no burden. Israclites when vitually 
unclean and Gentiles were not allowed to pass be- 
yond the “soreg,” a fenee which surrounded the 
courts at a distance of ten cubits. The outer court, 
called “‘Ezrat Nashim ” (Women’s ITall), was for the 

use of ordinary Israelites, The priests’ 

Local hall was reserved for the priests and 
Divisions Levites; occasionally, however, men 
and Water- and women presenting sin-offerings, 








Supply. sacrifices on which they were required 
to place the hands (“semikali”), made 
use of it. At the festivals, to accommodate the 


large crowds, all Israelites were permitted to enter 
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_— 
the priests’ hall, on which occasion the @urtain of 
the vestibule was raised to show the people the in- 
terior of the “Hekal” (see Pruerimace). “The 
people, though tightly packed, were able to find 
sufficient’ space in which to prostrate themselves, 
this being one of the miracles associated with the 
Temple. The people crowded to Within eleven 
cubits behind the Holy of Holies (Yoma 21a). 
Another phenomenon was, the water-supply. A 
spring rising below the Holy ef Holies from an 
opening asnarrow as the anteune @f a locust in- 
créased when it reached the entrance tg tlie Hekal to 
the size of a warp-thread; at the ehffatice tothe 
vestibule it assumed the size of a woof-thread Wand 





rah, being unfit’ for service till sunset of the. same 
day. 

The order of the priests’ daily service in the 
Temple was as follows: One of the priests arose 
early and bathed before the arrival of the officer, 
who usually came about cockcrow. The officer 
knocked at the door of the Chamber of the Hearth, 
and the priests opened it., He called for the priest 
who had batlféd, and ordered him. to 
decide by lot which of the priests should 
serve that day. The officer then took 
.the keys and ‘entered through the 
wicket ( pishpush”) of the door to the ‘azarah, fol- » 
lowed “bY the priests who formed the patrol, cach 


Order of 
Service. 





THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
(From a Passover Haggadah, printed at Amsterdam, 1695.) 


at the house of David it became an overflowing 
brook (Yuma 77b, 78a). This spring is referred to 
in the passage “And behold, waters issued out from 
under the threshold of the house . . . at the south 
side of the altar ” (Ezek. xlvii. 1, 2); it was the mys- 
terious spring that filled the bath of Ishmael the 
high priest, situated by the attic of Abtinas on the 
south of the court, at the water-gate. There was 
another bath, in a passage under the Chamber of 
the Hearth, for the use of any ordinary priest who 
might become ritually unclean. This was reached 
by a winding»staircase. 
dried himself by the fire; he then dressed and re- 
turned to his comrades above, with whom he waited 
until the gates were opened, when he left the ‘aza- 


The priest, having bathed, | 





| 
| 


; 


holding two torches. The Sat ePAg divided into 
two sections; one going through the colonnade on the 
east, and one on the west, the sectiims meeting on 
the south side at the chamber where they prepared 
the “habittin” (the baked cake for the meal-offer- 
ing). The priests now asked one another “Is all 
well?” and received the answer “ All is well.” The 
officer assigned by lot the making of the habittin. 
Similarly he selected a priest to clean the altar of 
ashes, his comrades uttering the warning: “Be 
careful net to touch the sacred vessels before thou 
sanctifiest [by washing] thy hands and feet at the 
laver; and see that the coal-shovel [“mahtah ”] is in 
its place [near the “kebesh,” the inclined plank or 
bridge leading to the altar].”. Proceeding without 
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any light save that of the pyre (“ma‘arakah ”) on the 
altar, he disappeared below, and was next heard op- 
erating the machinery for raising the laver from the 
well, This consisted of a wooden wheel and shaft 
and a chain, a device designed by the high priest Ben 
Kattin. The noise caused by this operation fixed 
the time for washing hands and feet. The priest took 
the silver “mahtah” and ascended the altar; push- 
ing the large coals aside, he took a shovelful of ashes. 
and charred wood, and, descending, turned north- 
ward and deposited the ashes in a heap on the floor 
threchandbreadths from the “ kebesh,” where also the 
ashes from the golden altar and the candlestick were 
placed. The authorities disagree as to the disposi- 
tion of the ashes: some say they fell through a grate 
jn the Boor; others, that they were removed Jater. 
Observing his act, the priest’s comrades hurried to 
wash their hands and fect at the laver. They then 
took large shovels (“magrefot »yand made a heap 
(“tappuah ”) of the ashes of the altar in the center, 
other priests meanwhile using flesh-hooks to place 
aside the portions of the sacrifices that had not been 
consumed during the night. When the heap of 
ashes was sufticiently large it was removed outside 

_ the city. The priests now brought pieces of all 
kinds of wood except olive and vine, and built a 
new pyre, on which they replaced the unconsumed 
portions of the sacrifices. For a second pyre, in- 
tented for the burning of incense, they selected the 
best fig-wood. Having lit the two pyres, they de- 
scended from the altars. 

‘The officer then ordered the priests to decide by lot 
who should slaughter the sacrificial victim, who 
should sprinkle the blood, who should clean the 
ashes from the golden altar and from the golden 
candlestick, and who should attend to the sacrifices 
in detail, This being done, the officer commanded : 
“Go ye and see if it is time to commence the sacrifi- 
cial service!” Mounting to an eminence of the 
Temple, they looked toward the east, till at length 
one shouted, “Barkai!” (the morning light has ap- 

peared). Mattithiah b.,Samuel said 

The Tamid they asked him, “Has the light in the 
Bacrifice. cast reached Hebron?” and he an- 
swered, “Yes.” The mention of He- 

bron was made to honor the memory of the patriarchs 
buried there. The officer then said: “Go and fetch 
a lamb from the Chamber of the Lambs” (situated 
at the northeast corner of the ‘azaral). The pricsts 
entered algo the Vessel Chamber and took therefrom 
nincty-three vessels of silver and gold. The lamb 
was now examined by the light of torches to sce 
whether it was free from blemishes; and water from 
a golden cup was given it to drink, The priest 
selected by Jot then dragged the animal to the abat- 
toir, north of the altar. Meanwhile other priests 
advanced with the “teni,” a gold dish in the shape 
of a basket of a “tarkab” measure; the “kuz,” a 
gold pitcher ; and two keys wherewith to open the 
Yckal, one from the outside and one from within 
through the wicket or lattice of acell on the north 
side of the vestibule. The bolt was thrown back 
‘and the doors unlocked, causing a noise which was 
heard a long distance and which was the signal for 
the shohet to slaughter the perpetual morning sac- 
rifice (*tamid shel shaharit”) at the abattoir, while 








the priest in the Hekal carefully gathered up all the 


ashes of the golden altar into the teni, put this on 
the floor, and went out. The priest with the kuz 
cleared the candlestick of ashes, leaving the two 
lights nearest to the east to burn till the evening. 
If he found them extinguished he renewed and re- 
lighted them, after which he trimmed the other lamps. 
In front of the candlestick were three marble steps, 
on the top one of which the priest stood to trim and 
light the lamps. When he had finished he put the 
kuz on the second step and went out. On the first. 
step the tongsand snuff-dishes were placed (Maimon- 
ides, “ Yad,” Bet ha-Bebirah, iii, 11). The teni was 
removed by the priest chosen to remove the ashes of 
the altar after the incense had been offered; the kuz, 
by the priest who in the afternoon attended to the 
two lights of the candlestick that had been burning 
all day. " 

The slaughter of the lamb was effected as follows: 
The front legs were bound to the hind legs, the head 
pointing south with its face toward the west. The 

shohet stood facing the west. The 
The morning tamid was slaughtered at the 
Abattoir. northwest corner, that of the after- 
noon at the northeast corner, of the 
altar at the second ring, There were twenty-four 
rings, in four rows, fixed to the floor on hinges; in 
these the heads of the animals were held in position. 
The priest who received the blood in a basin stood 
facing the south, He sprinkled the blood on both 
sides of the northeast and southwest corners of the 
altar. Thé removal of the hide and the dissection 
of the carcass were shared by the priests, and 
were followed by the meal-offering (Lev. vi. 18). 
This accomplished, the priests went to the Chamber 
of Hewn Stone. There the officer directed them to 
recite one benediction (“ Ahabah Rabbah”) and to 
yead the Ten Commandments and the “ Shema‘,” 
after which they blessed the people. On Sabbaths 
they blessed also with “love, brotherhood, peace, 
and friendship ” the patrol that was about to go off 
duty. a 

Finally, the priests drew lots for the incense serv- 
ice, and the various assignments were made, only 
those who had not been previously selected being 

admitted to the bailot. The priests 


The that were not to share in the service 
Incense of the day now removed their priestly 
Service. garments and then, Having delivered 


_ them to an attendant who placed them 
in the proper lockers, dressed themselves in their 
secular clothes aud retired from the ‘azarah till their 
next turn, 

During the sacrifice the Levites were at their sta- 
tions on the steps leading to the priests’ hail, and in 
front of the dukan; but they did not commence 
their music until the Jibation at the conclusion of 
the service. The musical instrument called the 
“magrefah,” somewhat similar to the organ, stood 
between the altar and the vestibule. Its tones, 


| which could be heard a long distance, were the 


signal for the priests to prostrate themselves: this 
took place after the incensc-offering. : 

Special honor was paid to the high priest. He 
was attended by three priests: one on his right, one 
on his left, and one holding up the: breastplate 
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adorned with precious stones. The high priest 
entered the Hekal alone, and after the curtain was 
lowered, le prostrated himself and retired. The 
officer who waited in the vestibule, on hearing the 
sound of the bells on the hem of the high priest’s 
garment, raised the curtain. After 
the high priest had left, the officer 
who acted as sagan entered the Hekal 
and prostrated himself; and on his 
retirement the other priests entered 
and followed his example. In case the high priest 
desired to offer the incense he was assisted by the 
officer and two attendants, 

At the conclusion the priests bearing the five 
empty vessels—the basket, pitcher, ladle, spoon, and 
cover—used in the service of the altar, and thos 
carrying the candlestick and incense, stood in line 
on the staircase 


Honor to 
the High 
Priest. 












down, fearing lest it might not be rebuilt, To de- 
monstrate his good faith, Herod acccumulated the 
materials for the new building before the old one 
was taken down. The new Temple was rebuilt 
as rapidly as possible, being finished in a year and 
a half, although work was in progress on the out- 
buildings and courts for eighty years, As it was 
unlawful for any but priests to enter the Temple, 
Herod employed 1,000 of them as masons and car- 

penters, 
The Temple proper as reconstructed by Herod was 
of the same dimensions as that of Solo- 


Dimen- mon, viz.: 60 cubits long, 20 cubits 





sions, wide, and 40 cubits high. This space 
was divided) into the Holy of Holies 
| and the “Hekal.” The former measured 20 x 20 cu- 
| bits; the latter, 20 x 40(“ B,J.” v. 5, §5). At the en- 

trance to the 





of the vestibule, [FF == 
and, raising their 
hands as high 
their shoulde 
recited the 
priestly benedic- 
tion, 

The high 
priest then of- 
fered the liba- 
tion of wine 
(“nesakim”). 
The officer stood 
in the corner 
with kerchief 
(flag) in hand, 
and two priests 
with silver 
trumpets by the 
table, the cy 
bals meanwhile 
playing between L 

















outer Temple 
hung a veil em- 
broidered in 
blue, white (bys- 
sus), scarlet, and 
purple; the 
outer Temple 
Was separated 
from the Holy of 
Holies by a 8im- 
ilar curtains 
The outer cur- 
tain was folded 
back on the 
south side, and 
the inner one on 
the north side, 
so that a priest 
in entering the 
Holy of Holies 
traversed the 
outer Temple di- 


















them, The 
trum pete 
sounded “te 
‘ah, teru‘ah, te- 
ki‘ah”; the high priest commenced the ceremony 
of the libation; the officer unfurled the kerchief: 
the cymbals clashed; and the Levites sang hymns 
accompanied by music. During the pauses the 
trumpet.sounded “teki‘ah,” and the people in the 
‘azarah prostrated themselves; at every pause a 
teki‘ah and a prostration. The order of the daily 
Psalms from Sunday to Saturday was as follows: 
Ps, xxiv., xlviii., Ixxxii., xciv., Ixxxi., xciii., xciv. 

q J.D. EL 

TEMPLE OF HEROD: In thecighteenth year 
(20-19 b.c.) of his reign Herod rebuilt the Temple 
ona more magnificent scale. There are many evi- 
dences that he shared the passion for building by 
which many powerful men of that time were moved. 
‘He had adorned many cities and had erected many 
heathen temples; and it was not fitting that the 
temple of his capital should fall beneath these in 
magnificence. Probably, also, one of his motives 
was to placate the more pious of his subjects, whose 
sentiments he had often outraged. 

The Jews were loth to have their Temple pulled 


Greek Inscription, 
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Found on Site of Temple Area, Forbidding Gentiles to Enter 
rs Within the Inner Temple Walls, 
{In the museum at Constantinople.) 





agonally. The 
Holy of Holies 
was quite emp- 
ty. In the Holy 
| Place stood the altar of incense, near the entrance to 
the Holy of Holies the seven-branched golden Can- 
DLESTICK to the south, and the table of showbread to 
thenorth. Above the gate of the Temple were golden 
vines and grape-clusters as large as a man (“ Ant.” 
xv. 11,§3; “B.J."v.5,$4). The Temple building 
had an upper story similar in size to the lower (“B. 
J.” v. 5, $5). Side-structures, as in Solomon's Tem- 
ple, afforded space for three stories of chambers on 
the north, south, and west sides of the Temple. 
These chambers were connected by doors; and trap- 
doors afforded communication from those of one 
story to those of the story immediately aboye or be- 
low. The whole breadth of the structure inclu- 
ding the side-buildings was 70 cubits (Mid. iy. 7%. 

East of Herod’s Temple there was, as in Solo- 
mon’s, a porch, 100 cubits wide, 100 cubits high, 
and 20 cubits deep, thus extending 15 cubits on 
either side of the Temple (“B. J.” v. 5, §4). Its 
gateway, which had no gates, was 20 cubits broad 
and 70 cubits high. Over this gateway Herod erected 
a golden eagle, which was afterward pulled. down 
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The front of the 
J.” v. 5, § 4); and 
sof the morning 


by the Jews (* Ant.” xvii.6, § 2). 
porch was covered with gold (“B. 
it was most brilliant when the ra 
sun fell upon it. 

In front of the Temple, 22 cubits distant from 
the porch, stood the altar of burnt offering, con- 
structed of unhewn stones. Its length and-breadth 
were each 50 cubits, and its height 15 cubits (“B. 
J.” v.5, $5). To the north of the altar twenty- 
four rings were fixed in the ground, to which the 
sacrifi animals were tied. Near by were eight 
pillars supporting cedar beams, on which the car: 
casses of the animals were hung. There were also 
eight marble tables for preparing sacrificial flesh 



















J vs Bye § If the first part of this account 
is true, only the length of the Temple area was 
enlarged, the width remaining thesame. It is more 
probable that. Herod enlarged the area in both di- 
mensions, though it is possible that it had been en- 
larged to the size of a square stadium by one of the 
Hasmonear The size to which Herod increased 
almost that of the present Haram en- 
The sacred territory has been increased 
since the time of Herod only on the north. 

In order to obtain space for this area on the top of 
a hill the sides of which sloped so steeply, it was 
necessary to extend artificially the surface of the 
hill itself, This was donc, especially to the south, 























SUBSTRUCFURE OF TEMPLE OF HEROD, NOW CALLED “SOLOMOD 





STABLES.” 


(From a photograph by the Ameriean Colony at Jerusalem.) 


(Mid. iii, 5, v. 2; Tamid iii, 5; Shek. vi. 4). On 

the south was a bronze laver for the priestly ablu- 
tions (Mid. iii. 6; Yoma 10). 

If sacred tradition compelled Herod to conform 

closely to the ancient plan of the holy house, allow- 

ing him to vary little from pr edents 

The Tem- save in its facade, his Grecized taste 









ple and his genius for building found ample 
Courts. scope in the Temple courts and clois- 


ters. First of all, he greatiy enlarged 
the Temple area. Josephus says that before the 
time of Herod the Temple area was square, each side 
being a stadium (“Ant.” xv. 11, § 8—conflicting 
with the statement of Hecateus, see Jew. Encye. 
xii, 97b), and that Herod so enlarged the courts 
that the perimeter was increased,to six stadia (“B. 











where the massive masonry (called by the Arabs 
“Solomon's Stables”) which Herod constructed to 
support a pavement ona level with the surface of 
the hill farther to the north may still be seen. The 
whole was surrounded by a battlemented wall (“B. 
J.” iv. 9, $12). The number of gates which this 
wall contained is somewhat uncertain, as Josephus 
and the Mishnah differ. The former says (“ Ant.” 
xy. 11, $5) that there were four -gates in the west- 
ern wall. Probably one of these was at the south- 
west cornerand led to the upper city over the bridge 
where Robinson’s arch may still be seen. This 
bridge, broken down by Pompey, was reconstructed ; 
indeed, the remains of the arch in| the modern wall 
are evidence that it was rebuilt. Probably there 



















| was another gate some 600 feet farther to the north, 
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VIEW OF THE TEMPLE OF SOLOMON. 
(Reconstructed by Schick.) 
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where Wilson’s arch (comp. Warren and Conder, 
“Jerusalem,” pp. 195 et seg.) supported a cause- 
way across the valley to the city. The gates in 
the south wall may be more easily traced. Jose- .) , 
phus says (“ Ant.” xv. 11, § 5) that it had gatesin |, 
the middle; these the Mishnah culls “ gates of Hul-) 

dah,” and they may still be traced in the substtuc- a 
tures of the present wall, From them a dopbile: 

tunnel leads by an inclined plane ander the modém §, ~~ 
mosque Al-Aksa to the level of the Temple courts: ren ¥ 
About 250 feet farther to the east a triple. gate ’ 
may also be traced. Josephus does not.mention — ~ 
this; but perhaps it was the second Huldah gate of 

the Mishnah, 

Around the entire interior of this wall wére ranged 

porticoes or cloisters. The finest were those on the 

south. They consisted of four rows 

The of Corinthian columns of white mar- 
Cloisters. ble; and there were 162 columns’ in P 
all, The ceilings were of carved 
wood (“ Ant.” xv. 11, § 5; “B. J.” v. 5, § 2). The us 
eastern cloister was known as “Solomon’s Porch.” 
(John x. 23; Acts iii. 11, v. 12); it must accord- 
ingly have been believed that there were here Sol- 

omonic substructures. 

The open space beyond the cloisters was paved 
with various kinds of stone, probably forming a 
mosaic. This outer court was, strictly speaking, not 
a part of the Temple. Its soil was not sacred, ands 
it might be entered by any one. Some distance 
within, one came to an interior court which was 
raised 15 cubits above the other. Access to it was 
gained by means of fourteen steps. This was the 
beginning of the sanctuary, It probably coincided 
with the elevated court still to be seen in the central 
part of the Haram area.’ This raised court was sur- 
rounded by a terrace 10 cubits in breadth (*B. J.” 
vy. 5, § 2). A breastwork of stone ran around the 
whole at the level of the steps. On it were placed 
. at frequent intervals inscriptions in Greek and 
Latin forbidding a non-Jew to enter farther on 
pain of death. One of these has been recovered. 
It reads: “No foreigner may pass within the lattice 
and wall around the sanctuary, Whoever is caught, 
the guilt for the death which will follow will be his 
own” (comp. “Pal. Explor. Fund, Quarterly State- 
ment,” 1871, p. 132; Benzinger, “Arch.” p. 404; 
Nowack, “Lehrbuch der Hebrilischen Archiologie,” 
ii, 77). This enclosure was penetrated by nine 
gates. Four of these were on the north, four on the 
south, and one on the east, the western side having 
none. The eastern part of this court was separated 
from the western, and formed the court of the women. 
Women might pass beyond the court of the Gentiles 
into this court alone. The Temple proper might be 
entered by men only. _ One of the four gates on the 
north and one on the south gave entrance to the 
women’s hall, as did likewise the sole gate which led 
on the east from the court of the Gentiles. The re- 

maining six of the nine gates led into 
The Gates. the court of the men, A large gaté 

led from the court of the women into 
the court of the men. The gates had double doors 
which were covered with silver and gold donated 
by a certain Alexander of Alexandria... The gate 
on the east was especially magnificent, and was 
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covered with Corinthian bronze. The greatest of 
all the gates was, however, the “gate of Nicanor,” 
which Jed from the court of the women into the 
court of the men. It was the “great gate,” its 
height being 50 cubits and its breadth 40 cubits 
y (B, J.” v. 5, § 8); fifteen steps led up to it from 
¥). the women’s court. Whether this gate or the one 
¥ directly east‘of it in the eastern wall of the women’s 
“court was the gate “Beautiful” of Acts iii. 2 can 
». not now be determined. Each gate was porch-like 
in form, 

Along the enclosing wall of the men’s court was 
a series of chambers for storing utensils, vestments, 
and other,articles. Within this western court, or 
court of the men, was another raised platform, to 
which access was gained by twelve steps, and on 
which the Tem- 
_ ple, as already 

» described, was 
situated. On 
the. north, the 
fortress which 
had existed from 
the time of Ne- 
hemiah was re- 
built and named 
“Antonia” in 

honor of Mark 
* Antony. It was 
conneeted with 
‘the Temple by 
a secret passage 
CoC Ant,” xv..21) 
§ 7%). 

The constiue- 
tion of all this 
work occupied, 
according to 
John ii. 20, for- 
ty-six years; in 
reality, how- 
ever, it was not 
completed until 
the procurator- 
ship of Albinus 
(62-64 c.&.), 
more than 
eighty years 
after its com- 
mencement. Less than a decade later (70) it was 
destroyed by fire during the siege of Jerusalem by 
Titus, . 
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TEMPLE OF MOUNT GERIZIM. Sce 

Gerizm, Movnt. 


TEMPLE OF ONIAS. Sce Leonroronis. 


TEMPLE, PLAN OF SECOND: The plan 
and description of the Second Temple according to 
Talmudic sources were as follows: 

Mount Moriah, known as the “Har ha-Bayit” 
(Mount of the House), had an area of 500 x 500 














Column from the Temple of Herod. 
(From « photograph by the Palestine Exploration Fund,) 





cubits or ells (1 cubit = 21.85 inches). It was low- 
est on the east side, rising gradually to its highest 
point on the west, and was walled onallsides. The 
main entrance was on the south, and consisted of two 
gates near the center, the one on the right for admis- 
sion, and the other for exit. The two gates were 
named “ Huldah,” after the prophetess who used to 
preach there to the people; the space on this side 
being the greatest, 265 cubits in width. The next 
largest space, 115 cubits, was on the east side, The 
eastern gate was called “Shushan” because it bore a 
model of Susa, the capital of Persia, in recognition 
of the permission given by that government to re- 
build the Temple. The entrance on the north was 
through the “Tadi” gate, z.¢., the gate of obscurity 
or privacy, it being used only by those who were 
ceremonially 
unclean and by 
mourners and 
those under the 
ban, Thespace 
on this side was. 
100 cubits. The 
Space on the 
west was the 
least of all, 
measuring only 
63 cubits to the 
court wall, "Phe 
gate on this side 
was called “ Ki- 
ponus,” meaning 
“garden bow- 
er,” from the 
fact that Joshua 
planted on its 
site the herbs, 
etc., from whieh 
the ingredients 
for the incense 
were derived. 
Each gate was 
10 cubits wide 
and 20 cubits 
high. The 
height of the 
walls above the 
gates is not re- 
corded; but it 
does not appear that they were raised much above 
the lintels. The Tadi gate had no lintel, but was 
triangular in shape, this distinguishing it as a pri- 
vate entrance. The walls were all 5 cubits thick 
and of a uniform height. From the eastern side of 
the mount, which, as stated above, was the lowest, 
aflight of steps, consisting of thirty-nine of a rise of 
+cubit each and one of 1 cubit (total, 204 cubits), 
gave access to the floor of the Hekal, which was 
nearly level with the top of the eastern wall, render- 
ing it easy for the priest to observe the inside of the 
Holy of Holies while standing on Mount Olivet op- 
posite the eastern gate, when he sprinkled the ashes 
of the red heifer in the directiomof the Sanctuary. 
A reticulated fence of sticks, called “soreg,” 10 
handbreadths in height and ata distance of 10 cubits 
from the outer wall of the courts, surrounded the 
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Temple. This fence was on the edge of the founda- 
tion of the platformmcalled “hel,” which was between 
* the fence and the courts. The soreg 
The Soregy served as a barrier beyond which Gen- 
pile tiles and the ceremonially unclean 
might not pass (Kelim i. 8); and it was provi- 
ded with a guarded entrance opposite each gate of 
the courts. The exclusion of Gentiles angered the 
Greeks, who, when they gained control over the 
Jews, made thirteen openings in the soreg ; but after 
the Maccabean victory these breaches were repaired. 


wotnen (Ience its name), especially duriig the cele- 
bration of the ‘water libation at the close of the 
first day of Sukkot, when the women occupied the 
galleries above (sce Gattery): This court con- 
tained four unroofed chambers, one at each corner, 
2 euch measuring 40 x 40 cubits. They 
The were used as follows: (1) that on the 
Courts. southeast as the Chamber of the Naza- 
rites, where, after the expiration of 

their terms, the Nazarites cooked their peace-offer- 
ings and burned their superfluous hair; (2) that on 





THE TEMPLE AREA. 
(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 


Leading up from the hel to the courts were twelve 
marble steps, each of 4 cubit rise. These steps were 
protected from the sun and rain; and on them the 
people sat and rested (Pes. 13b). 

Within the soreg were the courts: the outer 
court, known as “‘ezrat nashim” (women’s hall), 
fo the east, and the inner court, the Temple en- 
closure, to the west. The two together measured 
185 X 322 cubits, the dimensions of the outer court 
being 135°X185 cubits and those of the inner one 
135 x 187 cubits. The Temple service was con- 
ducted in the inner court, the outer one being used 
mainly for the gathering of the people, including 








the northeast as the Chamber of Wood, where fuel 
for the altar and the hearth was stored; (3) that on 
the northwest as the Chamber of the Lepers, where, 
after they had been cured and had bathed on the 
eighth day of their purification, lepers remained 
prior to their admittance to the inner court for the 
anointing of their toes, ete. ; (4) that on the south- 
west as the Chamber of Oils, in which oil for the 
candlestick and the meal-offering, as well as wine for 
the libati@n, was kept. 

The inner court, with the Nicanor gate in the 
center, was 7} cubits higher than the outer one, and 
was connected with the latter by fifteen steps (each 
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of $ cubit rise). - On these stepg the Levites sang 


‘ the “hymns of degrees,” fifteen in number (Ps. 


€XX.-CxXXXV‘}, corresponding with the number of 
steps (Yoma 38a); these were recited at the festival of 
the rejoicing of the water (Suk. 51b). Several chum- 
bers built under the inner court opened on either sider 
of the staircuse into the outer court below; among 
these were two music chambers for the Levites. In 
the inner court above were two chambers, one on 
each side of the Nicanor gate. On the right was the 
Chamber of Phinchas, the vestment-keeper, who had 
charge of the priests’ lockers built in the wall and 
who arranged for the 24 patrols (“mishmarot”; 
Tamid v. 8). To the left was the Chamber of the 
Pancake-Makers (“‘ose habittim”), where twelve 
cakes were prepared daily, six for the morning and 
six for the afternoon sacrifice (db. i. 8). The high 
priest had a special chamber called “lishkat parhe- 
drin” : (répedpor = “assessors” ) = “the Counselors’ 
Chamber” (Yoma 10a). The inner court was divi- 
ded. On the east: was the Israelites’ hall (“‘ezrat 
Yisrael”), 185 X 11 cubits; and on the 

The Hall west tle priests’ hall (“‘ezrat koha- 
of the nim”). Stats or sticks, alsoa step of 

Priests. 1 cubit rise, divided the priests’ hall 
- from that of the Israelites. In front 
of the priests’ hall stood the dais (Dvxkan), three 
stone steps, from the highest of which the priests 
blessed the people. This hall contained also several 
chambers (Mid. v. 16). 

The space between the priests’ hall and the vesti- 
bule of the Temple proper was 54 cubits. Thealtar™ 
occupied 82 cubits, leaving 22 cubits vacant. The 
space of 185 cubits along the width of the ‘azarah, 
from north to south, was made up as follows: 8 
cubits space from the wall; 124 cubits for the four 
rows of posts on which the slaughtered sacri- 
ficial victims were hung and flayed; 4 cubits for the 
eight marble tables, in two rows, on which the ani- 
mal sacrifices were washed (id. iii. 2); 4 cubits be- 
tween the tables and the rings; 24 cubits for the 
twenty-four rings, in four rows, to which the ani- 
mais were secured for slaughtering (7b. v. 2); 8 
cubits between the rings and the altar; 82 cubits 
for the altar; 80 cubits for the “kebesh” (plank 
or bridge) leading up to the altar; and 12 cubits 
to the southern wall, In front of the kebesh 
were two tables, The laver stood southwest of the 
altar. 

On the north of the ‘azarah was the Chamber of 
the Hearth (“Bet ha-Moked ”), which extended to 
the hel, and part of which was used as a shelter for 
the patrol, This chamber was capacious and was 
surmounted by a dome. Four small chambers 
opened into it: (1) the one in which the sacrificial 
Jambs were kept, on the southwest ; (2) that in which 
the showbread was madc, on the southeast; (B)a 
chamber in which the stones of the altar detiled by 
the Greeks were preserved (I Mace. ii, 25), on the 
northeast; (4) the bath-chamber, on the northwest.” 
A row of slats or sticks divided the Bet ha-Moked, 
separating the sacred part within the gourt from 
the secular part in the hel. In the bath-chamber 
was a trap-door leading toa bath and lavatory be- 
low (2b. i. 6; Tamid iii. 3) 
1) page ee 
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and was connected with it by twelve steps, each of 
4cubit rise. The front wall of the vestibule was 
100 cubits long from north to south; its thickness 
was 8 cubits; and its height up to the Hekat was 
100 cubits (22. iv. 7). The entrance to the vesti-- 
bule was 20 cubits wide and 40 cubits high. It had 
in place of doors a richly embroidered 
The curtain. The lintel of this entrance- 
Vestibule. way consisted of five superimposed 
oaken beans artistically carved. The 
lower one extended 1 cubit on each side over the en- 
trance, Which was 20 cubits wide; the second beam 
extended 2 cubits, or 1 cubit beyond the first; and so 
on to the fifth, which extended 5 cubits on each side, 
bringing its total length to 30 cubits. A row of 
stones separated each beam from the next (dd. ili, 4). 
Cross-beams of cedar stretched from the vestibule 
wall to that of the Hekal. From the ceiling of the 
vestibule were suspended golden chains, up which 
the young priests climbed to sce the crowns in the 
windows of the Hekal, such as the crowns of TIelem, 
Tobijah, Jedaiah, and Hen ben Zephaniah “for a 
memorial in the Temple of the Lord” (Zech, vi. 14; 
Mid. iii. 5). From the cedar cross-beams was sus- 
pended a golden vine on the branches of which vari- 
ous donors hung nuggets of gold and precious ves- 
sels. The vine wasa symbol of Israel. The dimen- 
sions of the vestibule were 11 cubits from east to west 
and 70 cubits along the Hekal (7d. iv. 7). In it stood 
two tables: one of marble, to the right, on which 
were laid the loaves of showbread prior to their 
being taken into the Hekal; and one of gold, to the 
left, on which the old loaves were temporarily placed 
(Shek. vi. 4; Men. xi. 7). On each side, north and 
south of the vestibule, was a Chamber of Knives 
(“Bet Halifot”), each chamber being 11x15 x8 
cubits; evidently they were used for other pur- 
poses besides the storing of the sacrificial knives, A 
wicket on either side of the vestibule gave entrance 
to the closets or celis around the Iekal. The south- 
ern wicket, however, was always closed. 

The Temple proper, known as the Hekal, had an 
entrance 10 X 20 cubits, with a double door. The 
thickness of the walls was 6 cubits. The height of 
the Hekal was 100 cubits, made up as follows: 
foundation 6 cubits; inner height 40; pancling (entab- 
lature) 1; receptacle for water, which might drop 
through a leak in the roof, 2; beams 1; concrete of 
ceiling 1; attic 40; pancling 1; receptacle for drip- 
ping 2; beams1; concrete of ceiling 1; balustrade 3; 
device to exclude the ravens 1 (db. vi. 5). It 
is thus seen that the Hekal was a 
two-story building, the upper story 
being of the same size as that 
below. The Hekal proper was 20 x 40 
X40 cubits. Besides the golden table to the right, 
on which every Sabbath the showbread was placed, 
and the seven-branched candlestick to the left, 
were five tables along the north and five tableg 
along the south, with five menorot on each side, 
which Solomon had added to the Temple. The 
golden altar stood between the showbread-table and 
the candlestick, a little nearer the vestibule. . iThe 
Hekal had windows near the top. 

The dimensions of the Holy of Holies were 20 x 20 


The 
Hekal. 
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* “confusion ”). 
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curtains. The outer one was folded back to the 


‘right; theinner, to the left. There was a space of © 


1 cubit between the, two, which was considered 
doubtful ground, it being uncertain whether it be- 
longed to the Hekal or to the Holy of Holies; hence 
the space was named “ammah téruksin” (rapagic = 
Nearly in the center of the Holy of 
Holies; somewhat toward the west, was the founda- 
tion-stone (“eben shetiyyah”), on which was placed 
the Ark of the Covenant. In the Second Temple 
the Ark was missing, and the eben shetiyyah was 
there exposed to the extent of three thumb-breadths 
(about 6 inches) from the ground. 

Thirty-eight cells surrounded the Hekal. There 
were fifteen, in three rows of five cells each on the 














thick, which surrounded the cells; this space on the 
north and south sides was a “mesibbah” (winding 
passageway). A bridge. reached from this _pas- 
sage to the upper cells on the northwest. From 
} the upper cells southwest the bridge 
Cells and stretched upward to the southeast 
Attic. corner of the Hekal, connecting 
with the attic, whencea trap-door and 
staircase led down to the roof of the Hekal (i. 
iv.5). On the south side a leader carried off the 
rain from the roofs of the Hekal and of the upper 
cells (éd.). 
The use of the attic above the Hekal and of the 
88 cells is not mentioned in the Talmud, but there is 
no doubt that they were built for defense and for 


COURT OF PRIESTS. 
(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 


north side, and the same number on thesouth. The 
bottom row was 5 cubits deep; the second, 6 cubits; 
and the third, 7cubits. The length of the cells from 
east to west is not recorded; but it is presumed to 
have been about 8 cubits. On the west side of the 
Hekal were eight cells in three rows, namely, two 
of three cells each and one, the uppermost, of two. 
Their depth corresponded with that of those on the 
sides. Three doors in each cell connected it with 
the side and upper cells, except in the case of the two 
corner cells on the northeast and southeast, each of 
which had 1 (2 ?) in addition, connecting with the 
Hekal and the vestibule. The door of the southeast 
cell to the vestibule was, .however, never used (¢d. iv. 
7). The cells had bay windows. The thickness of 
the walls was 5 cubits, and there was a space of 3 
cubits between the lower cells and the wall, 5 cubits 





the storage of weapons, etc., when necessary!» ‘The 
two chambers for knives in the vestibule are signifi- 
cant in this connection, 

It appears that there was a colonnade or veranda 
inside the courts; the size of it is not recorded. 


BiBLioGRAPHyY: Middot, passim; Maimonides, Yad, Bet ha- - 


Behirah, passim ; Jacob de Leon, Tabnit Hekal, Amsterdam, 
1650; Israel Lipschitz, Zurat Bet ha-Miledash (annexed to. 
his commentary on Middot); Menahem Hayyim Lewinsohn, 
Binyan Nezah, Warsaw, 1875; Israel Elijah Plotkin, Bi'ur 
Ben Shelomoh, St. Petersburg, 1875; Joshua J. Kolbo, Bin- 
yan Ariel, Vienna, 1883; idem, The Glorious Temple and 
City of Jerusalem, London, 1884; James Fergusson, The 
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TEMPLE IN RABBINICAL LITERA- 
TURE: Mount Moriah, on which the Temple was 
erected, is known by tradition as the spot where 
Adam was born and where he built analtar to God; 
where Cain and Abel offered their sacrifices; and 
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HOLY OF HOLIES OF THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
(Reconstructed by Chipiez.) 
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where Noah built an altar after the Flood (Gen. viii. 
20). Abraham offered Isaac as a sacrifice on this 
“mount of the Lord ” (7. xxii. 14);-David purchased 
the spot from Araunah “to build.an altar unto the 
Lord” (II Sam. xxiv. 21); and finally it wa8 chosen 
_as the sité gf the permanentaltar in the Holy of Holies 
“of Solomon’s Temple (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Bet has 






Tadi Gate _* 


100 Cubits 





of«Judah and Benjamin. The area of the mount, 
the halls, and the chambers of ‘the ‘courts were as- 
Signed to Judah; but the vestibule (“ulam”), the 
Hekal, and the Holy of Holies were built on the 
lot of Benjamin, However, a strip of land running 


into the Hekal, on whieh stood the altar, belonged 
to Judah. 
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PLAN SHOWING POSITION OF THE TEMPLE ON 
(Designed by J. D. Ei 


Behirah, ji. 2). The stone on which rested the Ark of 

the Covenant was called “ eben shetiyyah” = “the 

foundation-stone,” on which the world 

Site. was based (Yoma 54b). The west side 

of the mount was selected for the Tem- 

ple site because the Shekinah rests in the west (B. 

B. 25a); and also in opposition to the rite of the 

heathen, who worship the sun in the east (Maimon- 
ides, “ Moreh,” iii. 45). 

Mount Moriab was allotted by Jéshua to the tribes 
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MOUNT MORIAH ACCORDING TO THE TALMUD. 
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lem was not divided among the tribes, and Mount 
Moriah became their common property. 

King David proposed to build the Temple; and 
he designed the plans and prepared the materials. 
God would not, however, @low hint to build it be- 
cause he had been a man of war and had shed blood 
(I Chron. xxviii. 3); but its erection was entrusted 
to Solomon, who, being a man of peace, was well 
fitted to construct an edifice representing peace. 

| The people, being aware of this “fact, anxiously 


According to ahétlier authority, Jerusa- 
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awaited Solomon’s ‘accession. A haggadah says 
David once overheard the people say: “How soon 
will the old man diegthat his son may commence to 
build -the Temple and we may visit the house of 
the Lord?” Their talk pleased David somewhat: 
and he chanted: “I was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us gointo the house of the Lord ” (Ps. exxti. 
1). ‘The Almighty consoled David, assuring him 
that “A day in thy courts is better than a thousand ” 
(ib, Ixxxiv, 10); that is, God prefers one day of 
David’s study of the Law in the courts of learning 
to 1,000 offerings of sacrifice in the Temple by Sol- 
omon (Mak. 10a), In the same sense Raba said: 
“One who is engaged in the study of the Law need 
bring neither a burnt offering, a sin-offering, nor a 
meal-offering” (Men. 110a}, showing the tendency of 
the Talmudists to belittle the importance of sacrifices. 

David was apprehensive lest his enemies should 

assign his sin with Bath-sheba as the reason for 
God’s refusal to alow him to build 
Legends of the Temple: he therefore appealed for 
David and divine intervention, praying, “Show 
Solomon. me a token for good; that they which 
hate me may see it, and be ashamed” 
(Ps, Ixxxvi. 17). God granted his wish when Solo- 
mon had finished the Temple and was about to 
bring in the Ark to the Moly of Holies. At this 
moment the doors slammed to and could not be 
opened, Solomon thereupon recited twenty-four 
hymns and cried: “Lift up your heads, O ye gates 
.. « ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in” (72. xxiv.'%). But no response came. 
Finally he prayed, “O Tord God, turn not away 
the face of thine anointed: remember the mercies of 
vid hy servant” (IL Chron. vi. 42); and imme- 
diately the doors opened of themselves. Then the 
enemies of David were cast down, and their faces 
turned black, the people being convinced that the 
sin of David had been forgiven (Shab. 30a). 

Everything connected with the Temple is distin- 
guished as “yedid” = “amiable,” “beloved.” A 
Talmudic epigram runs: “Solomon, who was named 
Jedidiah [= “God’s beloved”; IT Sam. xii. 25}, had 
built the Temple [Tabernacle], referred to as ‘ amia- 
xiv. 1] and situated in the lot of Benja- 
’ [Deut. xxxiii, 12], in honor of 
Goud, who is ‘beloved’ [Isa. v. 1], in order that the 
sing of Isracl who is ‘dearly beloved’ [Jer. xii. 7] 
might be forgiven ” (Men. 58a, 0). 

Through the agency of Ashmedai, Solomon ac- 
quired, ghe Suamrn, cither a worm or an exceedingly 
hard stone, which hewed or cut with perfect ¢ 
all kinds of granite, marble, and glass necessary in 
building the Temple (Git. 68b). Indeed, its mere 
touch cleft the hardest substance in existenee (Sotah 
9a). In size the shamir was no larger than 2 grain: 
and it had heen preserved since the Creation. Ti. 
Oshaya (Hoshaiah) Geclared that Solomon planted in 
the Temple various kinds of aromatic trees of gold, 






















~ pearing fruit which, when the heathen entered the 


Temple, withered away, but which the Almighty 
vill restore in the future Temple: “Tt shall blos- 
som abundantly .-. . the glory of Lebanon shall 
be given unto it” (Isa. xxxv. 2: Yoma 2ib). 
“Lebanon” is the poetic name of the Temple, be- 
Ansan! Bin lettae woke Tnlent oalarant P=ahanon: 


“destroyed (Yoma 9b). 





Solomon's Temple was an artistic structure of the 
highest conception. In its commanding position |, 
on the mount, in the pleasing effect of its white 
stone ornamented with cedar-wood, and in its sym- 
metrical proportions it surpassed Herod’s Temple, 
though the latter exceeded the former in mere mag- 
nificence. “One who did not see Herod's Temple 
missed seeing the most beautiful building in the 
world. It was constructed entirely of polished 
granite interspersed with dark-colored ' 
marble, with beveled edges, set in 
plaster. Herod even proposed to fill 
up the edges with gold; but the Rab+ 
bis advised him to abstain from doing so, as the 
white plaster combined with the granite and marble 
gave the Temple the appearance pf waves of the 
sea” (Suk. 57b). Thus it is evident that Tferod was 
somewhat gaudy in his taste and that his Temple 
was less artistic in design and coloring than that of 
Solomon. Two views are expressed in commenting 
on the verse “The glory of this latter house shall be 
greater than that of the former” (Hag. ii, 8). One 
js that the Temple was more beautiful than its prede- 
cessor, While the other says it was only “ greater” 
in years, alluding to the fact that it stood 420 Fears, 
whereas that of Solomon existed for 410 years only 
(Mid, iv. 6; B. B. 8a). 

The sacredness of Solomon’s Temple was greater 
than that of Herod's, as the latter lacked five impor- - 
tant accessories: (1) the Ark and the “kapporet” 
(merey-seat, cherubim), (2) the divine fire, (8) the 
Shekinah, (4) the Holy Spirit, and (5) Urim and 
Thummiin (Yoma 21d). It lacked also the pot of 

manna and Aaron’s staff alongside the 

The Two Ark, the jar of holy oil, and the coffer 

Temples with jewels of gold presented by the 
Compared. Philistines asa trespass-offering on re- 

turning the Ark (I Sam. vi. 8). King 
Josiab, anticipating the fall of the Temple, con- 
cealed these sacred objects (Yer. Shek, vi. 1). Evi- 
dently they were hidden in the subterranean passage 
under the Temple, where, it is claimed, were buried 
also, as soon as the Temple was finished, all the 
parts of the Tabernacle (Sotah 9a). A pricst in the 
Temple once noticed that the flooring under his feet 
was uneven; and he showed it to a comrade, witha 
view to investigation, No sooner had he spoken 
about it, however, than a spark issued from a crev- 
ice in the floor and killed him. The priests then 
surmised that the Ark was buried in that place.. R. 
Ifoshaiah says that the priest pounded the floor with 
a hammer, whereupon a fire arose and consumed him. 
(Yer. Shek. vi. 2; Yoma 54a). In the Second Tem: 
ple two curtains, instead of the ecdar-wood parti- 
tion of the First Temple, separated the Hekal from 
the Holy of Holies. The First Temple was des- 
troyed on account of three sins, namely, bloodshed, 
immorality, and idolatry. In the Second Temple 
there were learning, obedience to the command- 
ments, and charity, but there were also enmity and 
mnalevolence among the people, which outweighed 
the three great sins for which the First Temple was 


Herod’s 
Temple. 





























After the destruction of the Temple the Rabbis 
endeavored to enshrine its memory in the hearts of 
the Jews. Asa reminiscence of its usage (“zeker 
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le-mikdash ”) R. Johanan b. Zakkai ordered that the 
celebration of the Inlab be continued for seven days 
during the Sukkot festival as had been the custom 
in the Temple, although in Temple times the cele- 
bration was observed outside the sanctuary on one 
day only (Suk. iii. 12). Asa sign of mourning for 
the destruction of the Temple, one should not white- 
wash or paint his house entirely, but should leave a 
Space about one cubit square above the door (B. B. 
60b). See Sancruany. 

J. J.D. EL 

TEMPLE, THE SECOND: The Temple of 
Solomon was destroyed, by Nebuchadnezzar in 586 
B.C. (II Kingsexxy. 9).° Tt is usually supposed that 
its sacred sitewas desolate and unused for fifty 
years, until the accession of Cyrus made the re- 
building of the Temple possible. This view is 
shown by Jer. xli. 5 to be mistaken ; for two months 
after the city was destroyed a company of men from 
Samaria, Shechem, and Shiloh came to keep the 
Feast of Ingathering at Jerusalem. It is true that 
Giesebrecht (ad loc argues that the men were bound 
for Mizpah and not for Jerusalem; but if that 
be % the whole narrative is meaningless. No reason 
is known why at this date men from a distance 
should go to Mizpah to worship. More probably 
they were on their way to Jerusalem, when the 
messenger from Mizpah enticed them into that 
town. It is probable, therefore, that, though the 
building was in ruins, the site of the Temple was 
used by the poor Hebrews resident in Palestine as a 
place of worship all through the Exile. 

With the accession of Cyrus in 538 it became Ppos- 
sible—that.monarch replacing the old Assyro-Baby- 
Jonian policy of transportation by a policy of toler- 
ation—for the Jews to resuscitate their religious 


institutions, The Chronicler, who wrote much of 
the Book of Ezra, represents Cyrus as 

The issuing a decree for the rebuilding of 
Decree of the Temple at Jerusalem; but this 
Cyrus. assertion is of doubtful authority. 


The Aramaic document in Ezra relates 
that the sacred vessels which Nebuchadnezzar had 
carried away were delivered to Sheshbazzar with 
authority to take them back and rebuild the Temple 
(Ezra v. 14, 15). It states also that Sheshbazzar 
“laid the foundations of the house,” but it is doubt- 
ful if any building was then done, as the house re- 
mained unbuilt in the time of Haggai, twenty years 
later. The Chronicler (Ezra iii. 1) declares that 
Zerubbabei (whom he puts in place of Sheshbazzar, 
thus placing him twenty years too early) “builded 
the altar of the God of Isracl, to otfer burnt offerings 
thereon”; but as Ulageai (ii. 14) declared that ali 
which was offered here was unclean, it is altogether 
probable that the altar was the same that had been 
used throughout the Exile, and that the Chronicler’s 
statement is a mistake. 

In the sceond ycar of the reign of Darius Iys- 
taspes (519) the real rebuilding began. The people 
Were aroused to the effort by the preach- 
ing of Haggai and Zechariah; and in 
the course of three years the rebuild- 

: ing was accomplished. It is now 
generally recognized that the representation in the 
Book of Ezra, that the work was becun immediately 
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upon the accession of Cyrus and was then inter.’ 
rupted by opposition from Israel’s neighbors, is un- 
historical. 

Of the dimensions of this Temple there fre given 
but few data. Hecateus, a Greek writer contem- 
porary with Alexander the Great, is quoted by Jo- 
sephus (“Contra Ap.” i. 22) as saying that the Tem- 
ple area was enclosed by a wall a plethra, or 500 
Greek feet, in length and 100 Greek cubits in 
breadth, 2.e., 485} x 1454 English feet. The altar 
was built of unhewn stones in conformity with the 
precepts of the Law (comp. I Macc. iv. 44 et se9.), 
The dimensions of the building were probably the 
same as those of Solomon’s Temple, though the edi- 
fice was apparently at first lacking in ornament. Tt 
was probably because the building was less ornate 
that the old men who had seen the former Temple 
Wept at the sight of its successor (Ezra iii. 12; Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xi. 4, § 2). Nehemiah in rebuilding 
the city wall followed the lines of the former wall, 
and it is altogether likely that the old lines were fol- 
lowed in building the walls of the Temple also, The 
statement in Ezra vi. 3 that Cyrus gave permission 
to make the Temple 60 cubits high and 
60 cubits broad has probably no con- 
nection with its actual dimensions; 
how the statement arose can now be 
only conjectured. The authorities for this period 
make no mention of the palace of Solomon. If the 
wall of the Temple was at this period legs than 500 
feet long, the whole Temple court occupied but 
about one-third the length of the present Haram 
area, and less than half its width (comp. Baedeker, 
“Palestine and Syria,” ed. 1898, p. 39), It is prob- 
able that the site of Solomon’s Palace either lay 
desolate or was covered by other dwellings. 

The Temple was surrounded by two courts (I 
Mace. i. 22, iv, 48); but until the time of Alexander 
Janneus (104-79 B.C.) it would seem that these were 
separated by a difference of elevation only, That 
ruler surrounded the inner court with a wall of 
wood because the Pharisees, with whom he was un- 
popular, had pelted him with citrons while officiating 
at the altar at the Feast of Tabernacles (comp, 
“Ant.” xiii, 13, § 5). The inner court contained 
chambers for storing the garments of the priests (I 
Mace. iv. 88, 57). The Stone altar of burnt offering 
probably occupied the site of the bronze altar in 
Solomon’s Temple. 

The Temple, or Holy Place, seems to have had 
two veils or curtains at its front (#6. iv. 5. It had 

also one holy candlestick, a golden 
Furniture altar of incense, and a table of show: 


Di- 
mensions. 


of the bread (i. i. 21, 22). Separated from 
Temple. the Temple by another veil was the 
Holy of Holies (Josephus, “B. J.” y, 

5, $ 5). According to Josephus, this contained 


nothing; but, according to the Mishnah (Mid. iii. 6), 
the “stone of foundation ” stood where the Ark used 
to be, and the high priest put his censer’‘on it on the 
Day of Atonement. According to the Babylonian 
Talmud (Yoma 22b), the Second Temple lacked tive 
things which had been in Solomon’s Tempie, 
namely, the Ark, the sacred fire, the Shekinah, the 
Holy Spirit, and the Urim and Thummin. ; 
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named respectively Tananeel and Meah, which 
probably formed parts of a fortress on the site after- 
ward occupied by the tower Antonia (comp. Neh. 
xii. 39, and Mitchell in “Jour, Bib. Lit.” xxii. 144). 
The small size of the Templc area at this period 
makes it improbable that this fortress Adjoined the 
Temple court. The “ gate of the guard” (Neh. xii. 
89) was probably an entrance into the Temple 
court on the north side. From the time of Zerub- 
babel to the time of Antiochus Epiph- 
anes the history of this Temple was 
comparatively uneventful.  Sirach 
(Ecclus.) 1. 1 et seq. says that “Simon, son of Onias, 
the great priest,” repaired the Temple and fortified 
it; but the text of the passage is corrupt. In the 
year 168 Antiochus, as a part of a policy to enforce 
Hellenistic practises on the Jews, robbed the Temple 
of its candlestick, golden altar, table of showbread, 
"and veils (these being its distinctive furniture), and 
compelled the high priest to sacrifice swine upon its 
altar, This led to the Maccabean revolt (comp. I 
Mace. i.), as a result of which the Jews after three 
years regained possession of their Temple and reded- 
jcated it. They carefully replaced the stone altar 
‘of burnt offering with stones which had not been 
defiled, and replaced the other characteristic articles 
of furniture (2b. iv. 48-56). Judas Maccabeus at 
this time fortified the Temple with high walls and 
towers (id. iv. 60, vi. 7); so that thenceforth the Tem- 
ple was the real citadel of Jerusalem, These walls 
were pulled down by Antiochus V. (7d. vi. 62), but 
were restored by Jonathan Maccabens (“ Ant.” xiii. 5, 
§ 11). The fortifications were afterward strength- 
ened by Simon (I Mace. xiii. 52). At the time of 
the rededication, in the year 165, the front of the 
_ Temple was decorated with gilded crowns and 
*. shields (id: iv. 57). 
At some time during the ascendency of the Has- 
monean dynasty a bridge was built across the Tyro- 
 peon valley to connect the Temple with the western 
hill (“ Ant.” xiv. 4, § 2). This bridge was probably 
situated at the point where Robinson’s arch (so 
called because its nature and importance were first 
discovered by Prof. Edward Robinson ; see his “ Bib- 
lical Researches,” ed. 1856, i. 287 et seq.) may still be 
’ geen. The nature and purpose of this bridge have 
heen regarded as obscure problems; but there can 
be little doubt that the structure was intended to 
afford casy access to the Temple from the royal 
palace which the Hasmoneans had built on the west- 
ern hill (“ Ant.” xx. 8, $11), From this palace the 
movements of people in the Temple courts could be 
seen, as Josephus records; and as the Masmoncans 
were high priests as well as monarchs, the purpose 
of the bridge is clear. 
In 63 u.c. Pompey, the Roman gencral, captured 
Jerusatem and had a hard struggle to take the Tem- 
Le ple (“ Ant.” xiv. 4). In the conflict the bridge was 
> broken down. In exploring Jerusalem Sir Charles 
Warren found its remains, or the remains of its suc- 
cessor, lying in the ancient bed of the Tyropeon 
valley eighty feet below (comp. Warren and Conder, 
“Jerusalem,” p. 184, London, 1884). Pompey did 
not harm the Temple itself or its furniture: but 
nine years later Crassus plundered it of all its gold 
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siege of Jerusalem burned some of the cloisters 
about the courts, but did not otherwise harm the 
Temple (ib. 16, § 2). . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY? See TEMPLE OF HEROD: 
B.C. “ @ A. B. 
TEMPLE OF SOLOMON.—Biblical Data: 
David, according to IL Sam. vii. 2 e scq., desired to 
build a temple for Yruwn, but was not permitted to" 
do so, although, according to the Chronicler (I Chron. 
xii. 14 et seq.), he’prepared for the building a large: 
quantity of material, which he later gave to his son 
Solomon. David also purchased a thrashing-floor 
from Avaunal the Jebusite (II Sam. xxiv, 21 ¢¢ seg.), 
on which he offered sacrifice; and there Solomon 
afterward built his Temple (II Chron. iii. 1), In 
preparation for the building’ Solomon made an 
alliance with Hiram, King of Tyre, who furnished 
him with skilled workmen and, apparently, per- 
mitted him to cut timber in Lebanon. Solomon 
began to build the Temple in the fourth year of his 
reign; its erection occupied seven years (I Kings vi. 
87, 88). “4 
The structure was 60 cubits long, 20 cubits wide, 
and 80 cubits high (I Kings vi, 2). It faced the 
east (Ezek, xlvii, 1). Before the Temple stood a 
porch 20 cubits long (corresponding to the width of 
the Temple) and 10 cubits deep (I Kings vi. 8). I 
Chron. iii. 4.adds the curious statement (probably 
corrupted from the statement of the depth of the 
porch) that this porch was 120 cubits high, which 
would make ita regular tower. Thestone of which 
the Temple was built was dressed at the quarry, 80 
that no work of that kind was necessary within the 
Temple precincts (I Kings vi. 7), The roof was of 
cedar, and the whole house was overlaid with gold 
{I Kings vi. 9, 22). 
The structure was three stories in height. The 
wall was not of equal thickness all the way up, 
but had Jedges on which the floor- 
Structure. beams rested. Around the structure 
was a series of chambers, of varying 
size because of the differences in the thickness 6f 
the wall. Those of the lowest story were 5 cubits 
in depth; those of the second 6; and those of thie 
third, 7. The Temple was also provided with win- 
dows of fixed Jatticework (I Kings vi. 4, 6, 8, 10), 
At the rear of this edifice was the Ilolf of Holics, 
which was in form a perfect cube, each of its dimen- 
sions being 20 cubits. The interior was lined with 
cedar and overlaid with pure gold. The Holy of" 
Holies contained two cherubim of olive-wood, cach 
40 eubits high (I Kings vi. 16, 20, 21, 23-28) and 
each having outspread wings 10 cubits from tip to 
tip, so that, since they stood side by side, the wings 
touched the wall on either side and met in the center 
of the room (comp. Cuerus), According to IT 
Chron. iii. 14, a veil of variegated linen separated 
the Holy of Holies from the rest ofthe Temple. 
The rest of the building, the Holy Place, was of 
the same width and height as the Holy of Holies, 
but 40 cubits in length. Its walls were lined with 
‘cedar, on which were carved figures of cherubim, 
palm-trees, and open flowers, which were -over- 
laid with gold. Chains of gold further marked it 
off from the Holy of Holies. The fioor of the Tem- 
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posts, of olive-wood, supported folding-doors of fir. 
The doors ofthe Holy of Holies were of olive-wood. 
On both sets of doors were carved cherubim, palm- 
trees, and flowers, all being overlaid with gold (I 
Kings vi. 15-et seq.). 

Before tle Temple, Solomon erected two bronze 
pillars, called\Jaehin and Boaz. Each of these was 
18 cubits in*height, and was surmounted by a capital 

. of cared lilies, Scubits high. Before 
the pile, the southeast 
(I Kings vii. Ps ‘there stood the molten 
sea, a large laver 10:cubits in diame- 
ter, ornamented with knops. This laver rested on 
the backs of twelve oxen (ib, vii. 23-26). The Chroni- 
cler gives its ca’ ity as “three thousand baths” (I 
Chron. iv. 5-6) and states that its purpose was to 
afford opportunity for the ablutions of the priests. 

Another article of Temple furniture is described as 
a “base.” It was a portable holder for a small la- 
ver, and was made of bronze, provided with wheels, 

ow 
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} Pian or Tie Rovar BUILDINGS ERECTED BY SOLOMON ON 
* THE TEMPLE MOUND (ACCORDING TO STADE). 
PPL Great court. 2, sftaate court 8. Temple court. 4. House 
» Of Lebanon. 5. Poreh of pillars. 6. Throne porch. 7. Royal 
palace, 8. Harem. 9. Temple. 10, Altar. 


and ornamented with figures of lions, cherubim, 
+ and palm-trees. These vessels especially excited 
| the admiration of the Jews, The author of the 
books of the describes their minute details 
with, great interest (I Kings vii. 27-87). Each of 

. these $bases” supported a laver which held “forty 
bath8” (I Kinggwii. 88). From IT Kings xvi. 14 it 
is learned that a brazen altar stood before the Tem- 
ple, II Chron. iv. 1 says that this altar was 20 cu- 
bits square and 10 cubits high; ac- 
cording to I Kings vii. 48 there stood 
before the Holy of Holies a golden 
. altar of incense and a table for show- 
bread, This table was of gold»as were also the five 
eandlesticks on each side of it. The implements 
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for the care of the candles—tongs, basins, snuffers,» » 
and fire-pans—were of gold; and so were the hinges 
of the doors. The Temple was surrounded by a 
court, which was separated from the space beyond 
by a wallof three courses of hewn stone, surmounted 
by cedar $s (I Kings, vi. 86). The Chronicler # 
calls this the court of thé priests (IT-Chron. iv, 9). 

The Temple did pot stand alone; it was part of a 
splendid pile of nildings which Solomon constructed 
in immediate connection with it. This pileincluded 
Solomon’s own residence, the palace of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, the throne-room, the “ poreh of pillars,” 
and “the house of the forest of Lebanon” (I Kings 
vii. 1-8). These were so arranged that in entering 
the palace enclosure one came first’ to the “house ot 
the forest of Lebanon,” with its splendid pillars, 
then to the inner “porch of pillars,” the hall of 
state, or throne-room, Solomon's private dwelling, 
and, lastly, to the palace of Pharaoh’s daughter, 
For the splendor of these buildings Solomon was in- “ 
debted to Phenician architects and workmen (I ro 
Kings vii. 40-47). . 

E. C. G. A. B. x 
—Critical View: When the Temple was. con- 
structed it was, together with Solomon’s palace, by 
far the most splendid pile of buildings that the He- 
brews had ever seen. Even to this day, as one comes 
from the surrounding country to Jerusalem, the city 
seems magnificent, although in comparison with a Me ee 
European capital it is far otherwise, Similarly the 
influence of environment may be seen in the deserip- 
tion of Solomon's Temple. With the lapse of time -. 
Israel's fortunes declined, and the age of Solomon 

seemed even more glorious in compar- — . 
Exaggera- ison with later obviously decadent, 
tions in periods; and this inc’ the tend-. A. 
Account. ency to exaggerate the Splendor-of ~ © ‘ 
the Temple. Moreover, religious re- i 
forms made some of the arrangement@of the Tem- > 
ple seem unorthodox, and various scribes seem to, 
have amplified its description; as they did not al- 
ways have the same point of view, present ac- 
counts are confused to a degrees(comp. Stade’s 

“Zeitschrift,” 1888, pp. 129 et seg.). One of the — 

exaggerations of later times probabl Produced all 4 

those statements which declare that the inner parts 

of the Temple and all its implements were overlaid 
with gold (comp. Kittel, “Koénigsbiteher,” in No- 

wack, “Hand-Kommentar,” pp. 46-55). 

Asa result of editorial reworking of the deserip- 
tion, the narrative in Kings contains no account of a 
the great brazen altar which stood before the Tém- a 
ple. Ex. xx, 24 et seq. provided that an altar might % d 
be made of earth or unhewn stone; and as if offended 
a later age to think that Solomon made am altar of 
bronze, its description was removed from T Kings £ 
vii. Nevertheless it is recorded elsewhere (td. viii. \ 
64; II Kings xvi. 14) that it was a part of the fur- t 
niture of the original Temple. Later scribes, too, © 
are responsible for those statements which re 
sent David as desiring to build the ‘Temple, and as 
making preparation for it. Had he desired.to build a 
it he certainly could have done so. But in his 
the nomadic idea still prevailed, and &’tent was 
thought to be Yawn’s proper dwelling (comp. II _ 
Sam. vii. 8. Later generations, to whom the Tem- ~ 

: e * 9 
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ple seemed a necessity, could not understand why so It was probably a sacred place of the Jebusites be- 
venerated. a man as David did not build it; hence | fore David’stime, though If Sam, xxiv. connects its 
these statements. consecration with an incidentin David’sreign. Sol- 
There can be no doubt that the Temple of Solo- | omon’s palace probably lay to the south of the 
mon was situated upon the more easterly of the two Temple. The most probable arrangement of the 
hills which form the site of the present Haram area | building is that ted by Stade (*Gesch. des 
in Jerusalem, in the center of which area is the Volkes Israel,” i. 31 5). 
Mosque of Omar. Fergusson, Trupp, Lewin, and The Biblical text mak 
W. R. Smith held that the Temple built in the | ceived from Hiram, Kin 
southwest corner of the present Haram area; but | structing his buildings. 
the view is false. That site is a part of an artifi- agricultural people, thi 











it clear that Solomon re- 
of Tyre, much aid in con- 
As the Hebrews were an 
aid probably involved not 
























INTERIOR OF THE “DOME OF THE ROCK” SHOWING TRADITIONAL SITE OF HOLY OF HOLIES, 


(From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 





cial extension of the level of the Temple area over | only material (cedar-wood, étc.), but architectural 
the Tyropeon valley, and probably was not made | direction and skilled:craftsmen. The architectural 
before the time of Herod. ‘The most | features will be considered later. Among the details 

The Site. probable site of the Temple is just | which were probably copied from Tyre were the 

west of the “Dome of the Rock” in | two pillarsJachinand Boaz. Herodotus (ii. 44) says 

the center of the Mosque of Omar. The bronze | that the temple at Tyre contained two such, one of 
altar was probably on this rock. The mosque was emerald and the other of fine gold. In the same 
puilt-overa rock the traditions of which were sacred; | way the ornamentation of palm-trees and cherubim 
probably the site was the same as that of the temple. | were probably derived from Tyre, for Ezekiel 
which Hadrian erected to Jupiter. This in turn | (xxviii. 13, 14) represents the King of Tyre, who 
was on the site of Herod’s temple, which would | was high priest also, as being in the “garden of 
naturally be on that of Solomon’s. The persistency God.” Probably both at Tyre and at Jerusalem the 
of sacred -sites in the East makes this most likely. | cherubim and palm-tree ornaments were survivals 

. 
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of an earlier conception—that the abode of God was 
a“ garden of Eden.” The Tyrians, therefore, in their 
temple imitated to some extent the primitive garden, 
and Solomon borrowed these features (comp. Para- 
pise). Similarly, the bronze altar was a Phenician 
innovation; and probably the same is true of the 
bronze implements which were ornamented with 
palm-treesand cherubim. The Orthodox Israclitish 
altar was of earth or unbewn stone. The Decalogue 
of Ex. xx. (Elohist) prohibited the making of graven 
images, while that of Ex. xxxiv. (Jah vist) prohibited 
the making of molten gods; and the Deutcronomic 
expansions prohibited the making of any likeness 
whatever. All these are, to be sure, later than Sol- 
omon’s time; but there is no reason to believe that 
before that time the Hebrews had either the skill or 
the wealth necessary to produce ornamentation of 
this kind, 

Several temples in Babylonia, many in Egypt, 
and some of the Phenicians are now known. In 
Babylonia the characteristic feature was a “ziggu- 
rat,” or terraced tower, evidently intended to imitate 

amountain. The chamber for the di- 

Compari- vine dwelling was at its top. The 
son early Egyptian temples consisted of 
with Other buildings containing two or three 

Temples. rooms, the iniermost of which was the 

abode of the deity. A good example 
is the granite temple near the sphinx at Gizeh. The 
Middle Empire (12th dynasty) added obelisks and 
pylons, and the New Empire (18th dynasty) hy po- 
stylehalls, The Phenician temples varied somewhat 
in form, and were surrounded by courts. Solomon’s 
Temple was not a copy of any of these, but em- 
bodied features derived from all of them. It was on 
the summit of a hill, thus expressing the Bubylo- 
nian idea of the divine abode; it. was surrounded by 
courts, like the Phenician temples and the splendid 
temple of Der al-Bakri at Thebes, while its general 
form reminds one of Egyptian sanctuaries. The 
two pillars Jachin and Boaz had their parallel not 
ouly at Tyre butat Byblus, Paphos, and Telloh (see, 
however, De Sarzec, “ Découvertes en Chaldée,” pp. 
62-64). In Egypt the obelisks expressed the same 
idea, All these were phallic emblems, being sur- 
vivals of the primitive Hamito-Semitie « mazzebah ” 
(comp. W. R. Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” 2d ed., p. 208; 
Schmidt, “Solomon's Temple,” pp. 40 et seg.). 
Jachin and Boaz were really isolated columns, as 
Schick has shown (“ Die Stiftshtitte, der Tempel in 
Jerusalem,” ete., pp. 88 et 8eq.), and not, assome have 
supposed, a part of the ornamentation of the build- 
ing. Their tops were crowned with ornamentation 
as if they were lamps; and W. R. Smith supposed 
(Ze, p. 488) that they may have been used as fire- 
altars. This assumes that they contained cressets 
for burning the fat. 

The chambers which surrounded the Holy Place in 
Solomon's Temple are said in I Chron. xxviii. 12 to 
have been storchouses for the sacred treasure, These 
are paralleled in Babylonian and Egyptian tem- 
ples by similar chambers, which surrounded the 
naos, or hypostyle hall, and were used for similar 
purposes. The “molten sea” finds its parallel in 
Babylonian temples in a great basin called the 
“anes” flapn) ae +o * 
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tain, so the apsu typified the sea. The Temple thus 
became a miniature world. This apsu was used as 
early as the time of Gudea and contin- 
A ued in use till the end of Babylonian 
Miniature history ; it was made of stone and was - 
World. elaborately decorated (comp, Jastrow, 
“Rel. of Bab. and Assyria,” p. 658), ° 
In Solomon’s Temple there was nothing to corre- 
spond to the hy postyle hall of an Egyptian temple; 
but this feature was introduced into Soloman’s 
palace. The “house of the forest of Lebanon ” and 
the “porch of pillars” remind one strongly of the 
outer and the inner hypostyie hall of an Egyptian 
temple. 

Solomon’s Temple was, then, a fine example of an 
Oriental temple. Although it had features in com- 
mon with the temples of all the races kindred to the 
Jews, it combined those features in 4a new and inde- 
pendent way, so that the Temple at Jerusalem was 
one of the most interesting architectural products of 
the Hamito-Semitic religious life. 

The Temple of Solomon was in reality an innova- 
tion in Israel, It was a partof a regal magnificence 

which was forcign to the national life, 

The Temple and which had to be introduced from 
Solomon’s outsideand patterned on foreign mod- 
Chapel. cls; and it was looked upon with little 
favor by many of his subjects. More- 

over, the Temple was erected upon a site but te- 
cently conquered from the Jebusites, and which for 
the Israclites had no sacred associations. Other sites 
—those of Shechem, Beth-el, Hebroun—were conge- 
erated by patriarchal tradition (Gen. xxii. 2 is the 
product of a Jater time), but Jerusalem was unhal- 
lowed by such associations, and its sanctuary was 
full of foreign innovations. When Jcroboam ye- 
volted and erected Beth-el and Dan into royal sanj- 
tuaries he perpetuated a ritual of asimpler and more 
national character (comp. I Kings xii, 28), The 
Temple at Jerusalem was in reality Solomon’s chappl 
—a part of that regal pile of buildings which he 
had constructed not so much for the use of his sub- 
jects as for his personal aggrandizement. It was 
later events, such as Sennacherib’s invasion, Isaiahs 
conception that Jerusalem was inviolable, the Dew: 
teronomic reform (which made all sanctuaries except 
that at Jerusalem illegal), and, above all, the tragic 
events of the Exile, which made this Temple su- 
premely sacred in the thought of Jews of later times, 
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TEMPLER, BERNHARD: Austrian theolo- 
gian ; born at Brzesko, Galicia, May 1, 1865; educated 
at the University and the Bet ha-Midrash of Vienna, 
and at the Hochschule fiir die Wissenschaft des 
Judentumsat Berlin, Atthe age of fifteen he began 
contributing articles to various Hebrew periodicals, 
and two years later he published his “Dober Tob”. 
(Lemberg, 1882), novelle and commentaries on ob+ 
scure Talmudic passages. Of other works from hig 
pen may be mentioned: “Peknddat ha-Zaddikim ® 
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“Pie Unsterblichkeitslehre (Psychologie, Messia- 
nologie und Eschatologie) bei den Jiidischen Philoso- 
phen des Mittelalters” (Leipsic, 1895). 


ichisches Kfinstler- 1d 
nia, 192; Drokobyezer 


Deutsch-Oeste 
on, p. 483, V 
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TEMURAH (“Exchange”): Treatise in the 
Mishnah, Tosefta, and Babylonian Talmud inainly 
concerned with the regulations in Lev, xx 10, 38 
regarding the exchange of consecrated things. In 
most editions of the Mishnah this treatise is the sixth 
jn the order Kodashim. It is divided into seven 
chapters, containing altogether thirty-four para- 
graphs, 

Ch. i: Regarding those who are allowed to make 
an exchange; things that may be exchanged, and 
things that may not be exchanged (3% 8-6). Regu- 
lations concerning drawn water which is unfit for 
the mikweh: concerning water for sprinkling, and 
a field in which there is a grave that can not be 
found ($§ 4-5). 

Ch. ii: In what ways the sacrifices of the congre- 
gation are different from the sucritices of individuals 
(SS 1-2). Difficulties connected with consecrated ob- 
jects in general which do not alfect objects conse- 
crated through temurah and vice verse ($3). 

Ch. iii.: Sacrifices in which the young of the sac- 
rificial animal is equivalent to the sacrificial animal 
itself; sacrifices in which this is not the case ( 1-2}. 
What must be done when some one conscerates a 
female animal fora sacrifice for which only a male 
animal is appropriate (g8 8-4). In what ways the 
first-born and the tenth are different from other sac- 
rificial animals (§ 5). 

Ch. iv.: The young of a sin-offering ; temurah in 
counection with a sin-offering; other regulations 
concerning sin-offerings. Casesin which the bringer 
of the sin-offering dics before the sacrifice is made ; 
in which the sin-offering has been lost and found 
again; in which a sin-offering with a blemish is con- 
secrated, 

Ch. v.: How, ananimal being pregnant, its young 
may be consecrated while still unborn ($$ 1-3). The 
form of words with which a temurah is made. 

Ch. vi.; Things that may not be placed on the 
altar ($$ 1-4). The young of animals which may not 
be placed on the altar may be sacrificed ; sac al 
animals which have become unfit (“terefah”) 
through sickness may not be redeemed ($ 5) 

Ch. vii: In what ways things which have been 
consecrated for the altar are different from things 
which are dedicated only for the maintenance of the 
Temple, and in what ways they are similar ($8 1-3). 
What sacrificial ohjects must be burned and what 
buried; in this connection are enumerated other 
unconsecrated things which must be partly burned 
aud partly buried ($$ 4-6}. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into four 
chapters, and contains various additions to and ain 
plifications of the Mishnah, The Gemara of the 
Rabylonian Tahnud contains, in addition to the dis- 
cilssions and explanations of the Mishnah, many in- 
teresting haggadic utterances. Of these, two de- 
serve special notice: (1) the saying concerning the 
Fh a Eee et eran raeat ane scien hada) = 

































































ing, and how this was abrogated because if it had 
been adhered to the oral teaching would have been 
forgotten (14b), and (2) that concerning the numer- 
ous halakie utterances which were forgotten in the 
‘lays of mourning for the death of Moses (16a). 

WwW. B J. 4 LL 


TEMURAH, MIDRASH (or MIDRASH 
TEMUROT): Ethical haggadic work consisting 
of three chapters. Its tendency is to prove that 
changes and differences are necessary to the work's 
welfare, and that earthly cont —as wealth and 
poverty, beauty and ugliness—serve to harmonize 
the whole, thus giving evidence of the divine wis- 
dom, From this purpose the work has derived its 
haine. 

In the third chapter of the Midrash Temurah, Ps. 
exxxvi. is interpreted as referring to the changes in 
human life mentioned in Eccl, iii. 1-8. The first 
and second chapters introduce R. Ishmael and R. 
ba as lecturers; and for that reason this midrash 
was crroncously ascribed to those two tannaim. 
Certain passages in the work indicate that i¢ was 
not written until the end of the twelfth or the be- 
ginning of the thirteenth century. According to 
Jellinek, the author of the Midrash Temurah made 
use of the works of Ibn Ezra as well as of Galen’s 
dialogue on the soul; this would show that he could 
not have lived before the latter part of the twelfth 
century, The literary style of the work, which 
contains in the initial chapter later Hebraisms as 
well as some medicul terms, also points to the twelfth 
century. The first chapter includes anthropological, 
and the second cosmogonic, passages. ‘The first 
author to refer to this work as the Midrash Temurah 
was Gedaliah ibn Yahya, in his “ Shalshelet ha-Kab- 
ah” (ed. Amsterdam, p. 24b). The midrash was 
t printed by Azulai, after part ji, of his “ Shem 
Gedolim ” (Leghorn, 1786); later it was reprinted 
with the Agadat. Bereshit (Zolkiev, 1804). The last- 
named edition is that included by A. Jellinek in his 
“Bet ha-Midrash ” (i. 106-114). 
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Jelinek, in 2B. i. 20-21 (German part). 


J.“ i. 


TEN: The art of counting was founded on the 
number of the fingers and toes, which constituted 
the hasis for the quinary, decimal, and vigesimal 
systems, according to whether one hand was used 
or two, or whether the toes were included or not. 
Among the ancient Hebrews the decimal system pre- 
yailed, as is shown by the Hebrew names for the 
numbers from one to ten. In the later development 
likewise the number ten preserved its importance as 
a higher unity, although the number seven, which 
was, like three, a sacred number, predominated in 
religious usage. 

Ten forms a basal unit in the round numbers of 
the measurements of Noah's ark, and is clearly pres- 
ent in the dimensions of the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxvi.-xxvii.} and of both Solo- 
mon’s and Ezekiel’s temples (I Kings 
vi., vil.; Ezek. x1. ), and in the number of the 
commandments (Ex, xx.; Deut. v.); and possibly it 
served to measure the week (Gen. xxiv. 55; comp. 
Dan. i. 14). It appeared also in the ritual for the 
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Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi. 29), which was ob- 
served on the tenth day of the seventh month, and 
in the celebration of the Passover (Ex. xii. 3). The 
Egyptians were visited with ten plagues (Ex. v 
xi); as a punishment ten women were to bake 
bread in one oven (Lev. xxvi. 26), while of a hundred 
who went forth to war ten only would remain alive 
(Amos vy, 8). Furthermore, “a new song” was 
played in the Temple on an instrument of ten strings 
(Ps. exliv. 9), and Jacob promised to give God a 
tenth of all that He might give him (Gen. xxviii, 
22). Abraham bestowed a tenth of everything on 
the priest (Gen. xiv. 20), so that the Levites and the 
poor received a tithe (Num. xviii. 26; Lev. xxvii. 
80-32; et al.), while according to a very ancient cus- 
tom the king domanded a similar portion (I Sam. 
vili, 15, 17), 

Ten is used also asa round number (Gen. xxxi. 
%; Num. xiv. 22; Job xix. 8; [Sam. i. 8; eé ad.), and 
it often occurs in the Bible, although a large portion 
of its symbolic interpretations are unwarranted, 
The multiples of ten likewise occur freq uently ; but 
seventy (as in Num. xi. 16) is to be regarded as a 
anultiple of seven. In general, ten is the number of 
completion, of perfection, of foundation, and the 
Tike, 

In the Talmud and Midrash the number ten is 
still more important; out of a single incomplete 

series of sayings beginning with a defi- 









Talmud nite number, twenty-six commence 
and with ten (“ Pirke de-Rabbenu ha-Ka- 
Midrash. dosh,” in Schinblum, “Sheloshah Se- 
farim Niftahim,” pp. 89-41, Lemberg, 

1877). It is found also both in the Halakah and in 


ihe Haggadah. 

In the regulations governing the day on which the 
scroll of Esther is to be read a “large” city is de- 
fined as one in which there are ten men who have 
no occupation, and hence are always free for divine 
service (Meg, i. 3; comp. BaTtanm); and in Meg. 
iv. 3nine functions are enumerated at which ten men 
must be present, since they form a congregation in 
themscl ves (Abot iii. 6; Meg. 28h; see Jew. Excyc. 
viit. 603b). Ten classes of families were distin- 
guished in regard to racial purity (Kid. iv. 1), and 
just as many kinds of leprosy in houses (Neg. xiii. 
1), while ten verses of Scripture in which God’s attri- 
butesare mentioned were to be recited on New-Year’s 
Day (R. II. iv. 6). Ezra instituted ten laws (B. 
K. 82a, top), and there were ten special legal regu- 
lations for Jerusalem (éb, 82b). A Jarge number of 
similar laws existed. Josephus, for example, states 
(“B. JS.” vi. 9, § 8) that as a role not less than ten 
men gathered around every Passover meal. 

The Haggadab is even more partial to the number 
ten, as a reference to a few selceted passages will 
show, The world was created by ten utterances of 
God, while betweeu Adam and Noah, as well as be- 
tween Noah and Abraham, there were ten genera- 
tions, Ten things were created in the evening twi- 

light of the first Friday, including the 
Haggadah. rainbow, theartof writing, the stylus, 
and the two tables of the Law (Abot 

There are, moreover, ten things (the in- 
cited number twelve) which form a series in 

ab tse Cp a 














v. 1-6). 
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other: rock, iron, fire, water, cloud, wind, the body 
(which inhates the wind), anxiety, wine, sleep, death, 
and alms (B. B. 11a). Ten measures of wisdom 
came down from heaven to earth, the land of Israel 
taking nine, and the rest of the world one. ‘The 
same proportion is observed in the distribution of 
beauty between Jerusalem and the world; nine- 
tenths of the wealth in the world was Rome's: of 
poverty, Babylon's; of pride, Elam's; of bravery, 
Persia’s; of lice, Media’s; of magic, Egypt's; of 
immorality, Arabia’s; of shamelessness (or bastards), 
Mesene’s; of gossip, women’s; of drunkenness, 
Ethiopia of sleep, slaves’ (Kid. 49b; Ab. R. N., 
Reeension A, xxviii, beginning; Recension B, xli.; 
comp. “ Monatsschrift,” xxii. 270-276). There are 
also midrashic works whose titles contain the num- 
ber ten: Ten Martyrs (Jcllinek, “B. H." ii, 66, vi. 
19-35); The Ten Signs of the Messiah (ib, ii. 58); 
and The Exile (7b. iv. 138, v. 118). 

Pythagorean speculation ascribed a peculiar crea- 
tive power to the number ten, which is impor- 
tant also in Jewish mysticism, According to the 
“Sefer Yezirah,” a work based on Pythagorean prin- 
ciples, beside the twenty-two letters of the alphabet 
stand “the ten digits, since they, as a complete dec- 
ade, form the higher principle of existence which is 
superior to that of the letters” (Bloch, “Gesch, der 
Entwickelung der Kabbala,” p. 23; translation of the 
chief passages, p. 27; comp. Epstein, “Reclierches 
sur le Sepher Yegira,” p. 29; Lehmann, “Abe 
glaube und Zauberei,” p. 122; and Jew. Encye. iii. 
474 et seq., 8.u. CABALA (the Ten Sefirot]). 

The custom of pouring out ten glasses of wine for 
the mourners on the day of a funeral (Sem., end) and 
for a bridegroom on the wedding-day belongs to the 
domain of folk-lore. 
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TENCZER, PAUL: Ilungarian author; born at 
Nagy Bejom April 11, 1836; died at Budapest Feb, 
6, 1905. He was educated at Keszthely and in Buda- 
pest, where he studicd law. In 1861 he was one of 
the founders of the society for the naturalization 
and emancipation of Hungarian Jews; and from 
1862 to 1867 he edited the * Magyar Izraelita,” the 
organ of that society. In 1868 he was elected a 
member of the Diet, in which he was onc of the lead- 
ers of the Radical party. 

Tenezer founded the periodicals “ Magyar Ujsig” 
and “Neues Politisches Volksblatt,” the latter of 
which he edited for eighteen years. He was prom- 
inent both in Jewish and in communal affairs in 
Budapest, and it was due to his efforts that tuition 
was made free in the public schools of the Hun- 
garian capital. 
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SENNESSEE: One of the Southern States of 
the American Union; admitted in 1796—the third 
after the incorporation of the original thirteen; se- 
ceded June 18, 1861; readmitted in 1866. A few 
Jews were among a number of traders who sct- 
tled near the Holston River, in the present Haw- 
kins county, in 1778; otherwise no traces of Jewish 
settlement during the eighteenth century are found. 
The first congregations organized were those of 
Mempnis (see Jew. Encyc. viii. 463) and Nashville 
(see below). 

Chattanooga: Jews settled here in 1858; but for 
many years divine services were held only during 
the holy days. About 1890 the Mizpah congregation 
was organized and Reform worship introduced, the 
officiating rabbis being successively Judah Wechs- 
ler, L. Weiss, Moses Gries, L. Rubinstein, 8, UH. 
Sonneschein, and Leo Mannheimer. The present 
(1905) incumbent is the Rev. Jonah Wise. An Or- 
thodox congregation, the B’nai Zion, has also been 
established. The societies organized for benevolent 
purposes are: the Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Association ; 
the Jewish Relief Society of Chattanooga; the Fed- 
eration of the Sons and Daughters of Zion; Chat- 
tanooga Lodge I. 0. B. B. Two of the most prom- 
inent members of the community lave been Adolph 
Ochs and George W. Ochs, the former as editor of 
the “Chattanooga Times,” and the latter as mayor 
and president of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Board of Education, and the Library Association. 
As publishers of the “New York Times” and the 
“Philadelphia Public Ledger,” both brothers now 
reside on the Atlantic coast. Chattanooga has a 
population of 80,154, including not more than 600 
Jews. 

Knoxville: The community of Knoxville is di- 
vided into two Orthodox congregations—Beth- 
Kil and Cheska Emunah. Recently (1904) a B’nai 
B'rith lodge has been organized; a Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association was formed in 1900. The 
Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society and the Jewish 
Ladies’ Sewing Circle attend to the needs of the poor. 
The Rev. I. Winnick is the rabbi of the Cheska 
Emunah congregation. Knoxville has a population 
of 82,637, including about 700 Jews, 

Nashville: In 1845 several Jewish families set- 
tled in Nashville. Additions to these resulted in the 
establishment in 1854 of the Congregation Magen 
David, with Abraham Schwab as president. An- 
other congregation was formed at the same time 
under the name B’nai Jeshurun; and this in 1865 
was merged in the Reform congregation Ohavai 
Sholom, with the Rev. Judah Wechsler as rabbi. 
The latter congregation, whose pulpit has been oc- 
cupied in turn by H. Goldammer, L. Tintner, I. S. 
Moses, and I. Lewinthal (the present incumbent), is 
progressive and prosperous; it has a synagogue on 
Vine street and a cemetery with a mortuary chapel. 
Its membership is 225, and 150 pupils attend the 
Sabbath-school. A Ladies’ Auxiliary Socicty is at- 
tached to it. The Orthodox congregation Adath 
Israel is fully organized, and its membership has 
been augmented by an influx of Russian immigrants. 
The following benevolent societies have been estab- 
lished: Maimonides Lodge I. O. B. B.; Gal-Ed 











ciety (founded 1885);-ahd the Standard Club (1880; 
a social orgahization). Nashville has a population 
of 80,865, of whom about 2,400 aré Jews. 

Brownsville (population 2,645) and Jackson 
(population 10,039) both have congregations. 
Though the Jewish population of Brownsville is 
only 100, its congregation, known as Adas Israel, 
was established and its burial-ground purchased as 
carly as 1867. The present incumbent of ‘the rab- 
binate is EmilTamm. Itssynagogue was dedicated 
in 1882 by Dr. M. Samfield of Memphis. .. West 
Tennessee Lodge J. O. B. B. and a Ladies’ Hebrew 
Relief Association discharge the charitable obliga- 
tions of the community. Jackson, with a Jewish 
population of 150, has a congregation and a syna- 
gogue. A B'nai B’rith lodge was formed there in 
1908. Columbia and Clarksville have small Jew- 
ish communities; and Jewish settlers are found in 
Franklin, Ripley, Murfreesboro, Bristol, Pu- 
laski, and Dyersburg. 

A. . M. Sa. 

TENT (ne) : The usual home of nomads, who 
are accordingly described as dwelling in tents (Gen. 
iv. 20). As distinguished from the hut of boughs 
(“sukkah”)itisa portable habitation of skin or cloth 
stretched over poles. The tent of the ancient Israel- 
ites was in all probability very similar to that of the 
modern Bedouins of Syria and Arabia. The cover- 
ing of the tent (“yeri‘ah”) originally consisted of 
skins, later of the modern coarse tent-cloth spun of 
the hair of black goats (comp. Cant. i. 5); the Arabs 
accordingly speak of their “houses of hair” (“bait 
wabar,” “bait sha‘r”). This cloth, which is spun in 
long narrow strips on primitive looms by the Bed- 
ouin women, felts quickly, and is proof against 
the heaviest rains. The strips are sewed together to 
form a covering of the required size, and are stretched 
over three rows of three tent-poles each (“‘ammu- 
dim”; Judges xvi. 26). The center poles are some- 
what higher than those in front and behind, and the 
covering of the tent consequently falls away slight- 
ly on either side, where the rows of poles, also, are 
frequently lower, so that the roof is somewhat 
arched; Isaiah accordingly compares the heavens 
to a tent which is spread out (Isa, xl. 22). 

The covering of the tent was held in place by 
strong cords (“ metarim,” Ex. xxxv. 18, Isa. liv. 2, 
Jer. x. 20; “yeter,” Jobiv. 21), which were fastened 
to wooden pegs driven into the ground (“ yated ”; see 
below), whence were derived such phrases as “na- 
sa‘,” with or without “ yated,” in the sense of break- 
ing camp (Gen. xxxv. 16 ef passim). A tent-cloth 
was hung from the top in sucha way as to give 
protection against wind and sun; anda curtain sus- 
pended on the three middle poles divided the tent 
into two sections, one for the men and the other for 
the women (“heder”; Judges xv.2; Gen. xliii. 30), 
since only the wealthiest had special tents for the 
latter (Gen. xxiv, 67, xxxi. 83). The tents of a clay 
ora family were grouped asa camp, a small num- 
ber being pitched in a circle (comp. “ tirah ” [= “en- 


-closure”] used as a term for the camp of the Is- 


raclites}, while larger encampments formed long 
rows. 
The tents were furnished with extreme simplicity. 
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floor and served for both chairs and beds, while a 
hole in the ground in the men’s divisior formed the 
hearth, A round piece of leather was spread on the 
floor as a table (“shulhan”), and bags of goatskin 
(*no’d,” “hemet ”) with the hair outward contained 
water, milk, or grain, the equipment being com- 
pleted by a baking-pan, a few rough metal spoons, 
. a hand-mill for grinding grain, and saddles for the 





camels, 

Aftér settling in the land of Canaan, and in pro- 
portjon as they became agriculturists, the Hebrews 
ceased to dwell in tents, although, for religious rea- 

sons, the Recnanrres Jong observed the ancient 





into the ground at a certain distance from the tent. 
These pegs are of wood, about a foot jong and an 
inch in diameter, pointed at one end, and with a 
hook at the other, to which the rope can) be tied. 
The Hebrew equivalent for the expression “to pitch 
a tent” is, therefore, “taka‘” (comp. Gen, xxxi. 25; 
Jer. vi. 3), which means “to drive in the tent-pins.” 
In the same way “to pull out the tent-pins,” as noted 
above, means to strike tent for a journey. 

E. C. I. Br. 

TE’OMIM, HEZEKIAH (FEIWEL) BEN 
JONAH: Rabbi at Przemysl; lived in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. He was the au- 















mode of life; and even to the latest period the He- 
brew language retained, éven in cases where the 
primitive idea was no longer present, a number of 
terms originally derived from life in tents, as is shown 
by the phrase “ halak le-oholo” =“ to return home ” 
(comp. Josh. xxii. 4 et seq. ; Judges vii. 8, xix. 9; I 
Kings xii. 16), and by the frequent mention of tents 
symbolie language (e.g., in Isa. xxii, 238, xx xviii. 
2; Ezra ix. 8; Jer. iv. 20). 

The word “yated” (Ex. xxvii. 19, xxxv. 18, 
x i. 31; Judges iv. 21, 22; Isa. xxxiii. 20, liv. 
2) designates a tent-pin. Among the Bedouins to- 
day the poles which form the framework of the tent, 
as well as part of the tent-cloth placed upon them, 
are held in place by ropes fastened to pegs driven 














| in the latter city. 





“ 





BEDOUIN TENT. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils ) 


thor of “ Teka‘ be-Shofar ” (Breslau, 1719), containing 
documents concerning the litigation between the 
author and the community of Przemysl, which, in 
spite of a formal contract, had nominated for rabbi 
Samuel of Lemberg, formerly rabbi of Slonim. 
BiB.ioGRapuy : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 845, 

B.C. I. Br. 

TE’OMIM, JONAH BEN ISAIAH: Bohe- 
mian rabbi at Prague; died at Metz April 16, 1669, 
After having exercised the function of rabbi at 
Nikolsburg and in several other Bohemian commu- 
nities he was called in 1660 to the rabbinate of Metz. 
Tn 1666 he was appointed rabbi of Posen, but he was 
prevailed upon by the community of Metz to remain 
Te’omim was the author of 
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“Nimukim,” containing notes on David ben Sam- | Bisiiocrapsy: D. Cassel, in Ersch and Grpber, Encye. section 
: il., part 31, p. 97; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col, 1534; Neu- 


uel’s “Ture Zahab” (on Hoshen Mishpat; Cracow, 
1692), and “ Kikayon de-Yonah,” novelke ou three 
Talmudical treatises (Amsterdam, 1669-70). 
BiBitocraPny: Zunz,in Liebermann’s Deutsches Votkska- 
lender, 1853, p. 68; Carmoly, in Jost’s Annealen, ii. 88; idem, 
in Revue Orientale, fi. 172; Steinschneider, Cat. Bod?. col. 
Hine Abraham Collen, Les Rabbins de Metz, p. 34, Paris, 
B,C. I. Br. 
TE’OMIM, JONAH (HAY YIM) BEN 
JOSHUA FEIWEL: Rabbi successively at Przem- 
ysl, Zits, aud Breslau; lived in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; son-in-law of David Oppen- 
heim, rabbi of Prague, and later of Hirsch ben Ben- 
jamin, rabbi of Berlin. He was the author of; 
“*Aleh de-Yonah,” novell on Shulban ‘Aruk, Ho- 
shen Mishpat, and including some parts of his com- 
mentary on Maimonides’ “Pcrush ha-Mishnah” ; 
“ Kontres R, Hayyim Yonah,” novelle on the laws 
Salled wor (Jesnitz, 1723); and novella on She- 
bu‘ot (é). 1724). 
BiscioGRaPly: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 1431. 
BLO, L Br. 
TE’OMIM, JOSEPH BEN MEIR: Gulician 
yabbi; born at Lemberg in 1727; died at Frankfort- 
ou-the-Oder in 17938. While still young he suc- 
ceeded his father in the position of preacher and 
rabbinical instructor in the yeshibuh of Lemberg. 
Later he went to Berlin, where he stayed several 
years in the bet ha-midrash of Daniel Jafe. Then 
he resumed his former position at Lemberg, and in 





1782 was appointed rabbi at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 


where he remained until his death. 

Te’omim, who was one of the foremost rabbis of 
his time, was a thorough student of rabbinical liter- 
ature, and was not unlearned in the secular sciences. 
He wrote: “Peri Megadim,” a twofold commentary 
on the Orah Hayyim—one part being entitled 
“Mishbezot Zahab,” containing a supercommentary 
on David ben Samuel’s “ Ture Zahab,” and the other 
“Eshel Abraham,” on Abraham Abcle’s “Magen 
Abraham” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1753); “ Porat 
Yosef,” novell on Yebamot and Ketubot, with 
rules for halakic decisions (Zolkiev, 1756); “Ginnat 
Weradim,” seventy rules for the compreliension of 
the Talmud (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1767); © Peri 
Megadim,” a twofold commentary on the Yoreh 
De‘ah—one part being entitled “ Mishbezot Zahab,” 
containing a supercommentary on David ben Sam- 
uel’s “Ture Zahab,” and the other * Sifte Da‘at,” 
on Shabbethai Kohen’s “Sifte Kohen” (3'w; Ber- 
lin, 1772); “ Tebat Gome,” on the Sabbatical sections 
(Franktort-on-the-Oder, 1782) ; “ Shoshanat ha-‘Ama- 
kim,” a methodology of the Talmud, published 
together with the preceding; “No‘am Megadim,” 
commentaries on the prayers, published with the 
prayer-book “Hegyon Leb.” Te’omim left in manu- 
script” Sefer ha-Maggid” (a commentary on the Pen- 
tateweh and the Haftarot, sermons for Sabbaths 
ant festivals, and a twofold commentary oa Pirke 
Abot) and “Em Ja-Binah” (a Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Chaldaic lexicon; Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
.MSS.” No. 1500). In the introduction to the last- 
named work Te’omim mentions a great number of 
writings of his own,on halakot and ethics, which 
afe no longer in existence. 














bauer, in Ha-Maggid, xill. 285; Fuenn, ‘Keneset Yisrael, p. 
514; Buber, Anshe Shem, p. 95. LB 
. br 


ELC. 

TE'OMIM, JOSHUA FEIWEL BEN JO- 
NAH: Rabbi at Przemysl in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, ‘He was the author of “ Panim 
Masbirot,” a polemical work directed against Meir 
ben Isaac Eisenstadt (1715). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Boul. col. 1564. 
EC, I. Br. 


TEOMIM (ARYEH JUDAH), LOB BEN 
MOSES (called also Zunz or Zinz): Rabbi and 
scholar of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
lived in Pinczow, and iater in Plotzk. He was the 
author of the following works: “ Ya‘alat Hen” (Zol- 
kiev, 1802), scrmons on different parashiyyot; “Get 
Mekushshar” (Warsaw, 1812), compendium. to that 
part of Maimonides’ “ Yad” which treats of divorce; 
“Magen ha-Elef,” called also “Shem Hudash” (éb. 
1817), on the regulations of the ritual codex refer- 
ring to the Passover festival (to this work are ap- 
pended notes on the “ Mahazit ha-Shekel” of Samuel 
ha-Levi Kolin); “She’elot u-Teshubot Gur Aryeh 
Yehudah” (Zolkiev, 1827), compendium of the four 
ritual codices; “Hiddushim” (Warsaw, 1880), treat- 
ing of the shehituh and terefah; “Simhat Yom- 
Tob” (zd. 1841), complete commentary on the trea- 
tise Bezah; “She’clot u-Teshubot Meshibat Nefesh ” 
(ib. 1849), responsa on the ritual codices; “Hiddu- 
shim” (2b. 1859), compendium of the ritual codex 
Yoreh De‘ah; “Birkat la-Shir” (n.p., n.d.), a Pass- 
over Haggadah together with commentary; “ Melo 
ha-‘Omer,” commentary on the Pentateuch and the 
Five Megi!lot; and “ib Halizah” and “Tib Kid- 
dushin” (n.p., n.d.), collections of responsa on the 
ceremony of Ha1izau as observed in modern times, 
and on marriage contracts. 


BrBLioGRaPHy : First, Bibl. Jud. s.v. Zinz ; Benjacob. Oza 
ha-Sefarim, pp. 94, 98, 175, 208, 227, 206, 376, 591, 592, 594, 636. 
8. 8.0. 


TROMIM, MEIR BEN SAMUEL: Polish 
Talmudist of the eighteenth century; died July, 
10, 1778. Meir was a grandson of Joseph Te’o- 
mim, and wasa preacher in Lemberg. He wrote: 
“Nofet Zufim” (included in his son Joseph Te’o- 
mim’s “Rab Peninim”; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1782); “Birkat Yosef we-Eliyahu Rabba” (Zolkiev, 
1750), According to his son Joseph, he wrotea work 
entitled **Emek Halakah,” comprising explanations 
of alarge part of the Talmud. His decisions are 
cited in the works of later Talmudists, 

















BIRLIOGRAPHY : 
Buber, Anse 
R,_No. 65 


Li 


Walden, Shem ha-Gertolim he-Hadash, i. 815 
Benjacob, (ar ha-Sefai 








io 
$54; p. 542, No. Steinschneider, Cat. Bedi. col. 
Zedner, Cat. Hebr, Books Brit. Mus. No. 256. 


EC. A. Pr. 


TE’OMIM-FRANKEL, BARUCH BEN 
DAVID: Rabbi at Wisnicz, Austrian Galicia, and 
at Leipnik, Moravia, during the first half of the 
nineteenth century; grandson of Aryeh Léb ben 
Joshua Feiwel Te’omim, He was famous as a Tal- 
mudist, and was the author of “Baruk Ta‘am” 
(Lemberg, 1841), Talmudic dissertations, and of 
notes to the Mishnah and the Talmud, included in 
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the Lemberg (1862) edition of the former and in the 

Warsaw (1859-64) edition of the latter. 

BratioGRaPny : Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 756: 
Fiirst, Bihl. Jud. i. 200; Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Ha- 
dash, p. 82; Dembitzer, Kelilat Yofi, 1,82, note. 

8, 8. A. PE. 

TEPLITZ: Town in northern Bohemia, about 
46 miles northwest of Prague. The carliest doc- 
umentary evidence of the presence of Jews there is 
dated 1414; but the earliest Jewish souree referring 
to them belongs to the end of the sixteenth century. 
In 1480 the Jewish community obtained from the 
town a burial-ground and built a synagogue. In 
an agreement dated Aug. 1, 1583, the Jews bound 
themselves to pay the town a certain sum yearly, 
in return for which they were permitted the unre- 
stricted use of the baths, The Thirty Years’ war 
caused a decrease in the number of Jews in Teplitz; 
in 1621 there were only 24 Jewish families there, oc- 
cupying 11 houses; but in spite of this small num- 
ber the old synagogue was torn down and rebuilt 
on a larger scale. 

With the counter-reformation in Bohemia evil 
times came to the community in Teplitz. Those 
Jews who had no fixed bus there were expelled 
(1667); this left only 8 families (34 persons); and 
though enough returned to bring the number up to 
262 before the year expired, in 1668 they were again 
















covered in the old cemetery. Other rabbis known 
to have officiated in Teplitz were: Jacob, son of 
Monasch (d. 1717); Simhah Kohen Poppers (a. 1744); 
Abraham Kohen Poppers (d. 1775); Isaac Kalisch (d. 
1783); Naphtali Herz Emden (d. 1796); Joseph b. 
Abraham (d. 1800); Solomon Strasser (a. 1820); 
Isaiah Levi Eidlitz (d. 1881); Zacharias Frankel 
(called to Dresden in 1886); David Pick (district 
rabbi; d. 1878); Adolf Rosenzweig (to 1887, when “ 
he was called to Berlin); Adolf Kurrein {the present 
[1903] incumbent), yee 

The communat institutions of Teplitz include a 
hebra kaddisha, a bikkur holim, an almshouse 
(founded 1834), a brides’ dowry society (founded 
1866). a women’s society (Nashim Zidkoniyyot), a 
society for the aid of sick and necessitous women, 
a Tempelverein (founded 1882 for the building and 
decoration of the synagogue), Samei's orphan 
foundation, Philipp Spitz’s Chanukkastiftung fak 
clothing poor school-children at Hanukkah, Wil!’ 
helm Rindskopf’s institute for the blind, a society 
for the support of poor wayfarers passing through 
Teplitz, and a hospital for residents or visitors in 
need of treatment at the springs (founded in 1886 by 
Naphtali Katz). 

‘The folowing table shows the growth of the Jew- 
ish population of Teplitz: 


Number of 


Number of 


forced to leave the town. The Jews were by this | year, Jewish Year. Jewish « 
time restricted to the Judengasse, and as a distinet- Inbabitants. | Inhabitants, 
1414. + 20] 1786, (47 houses) 452 








ive badge they were required to wear a large ruff 


















around the ‘neck, About this time, too, the old Rs | a bt : 
cemetery was closed and a new one opened. The 21 | 1828. (30 houses) 498 
wearing of the white ruff around the neck was 231 Hie 55 
abolished in 1781, in accordance with the decree ea a ed 
of toleration issued by Emperor Joseph. Three 154 | 1890. 1, 
years later, in accordance with a law relating to the ra 1900. 3 


Jews throughout the empire, the Teplitz Jews, 
whose disputes hitherto had been settled by their 
rabbi, were placed under the jurisdiction of the 
civil authorities. 

After 1848, when the walls of the ghetto disap- 
peared and the Jews obtained full liberty, the com- 
munity grew appreciably, The Jews were active 
not only in commerce, but in manufacture, the intro- 
duction and development of which must be largely 
attributed to them, for they were among the 
founders and first builders of factories in Teplitz. 
Tfosiery and glassware are the chief manufacturing 
products, In 1862 the second cemetery was closed 
and a new one opened. In 1883, about 400 years 
after the building of the first place of worship, a 
new basilican synagogue was erected at a cost of 
150,000 kronen, 

Whether the Jews of Teplitz had a rabbi previous 
to 1548 is doubtful, as the following clause is found 
among the instructions given them in that year by 
the lord of the manor Radislau: “The Jews of 
Teplitz must in the future conform to the order 
issued to carlier Jews, forbidding them to submit 
their difficulties to the rabbi in Prague, and requiring 
them to lay them before the elder of the Jewry and 
the local authorities in Teplitz.” No mention is 
here made of a rabbi in the latter place. Probably 
the first rabbi was Nathan, son of Rabbi Joseph, 




















The total resident population of Teplitz is 30,000; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hallwich, Gesch. von Teplitz, Lejpstc, 1886 5 
Rosenzweig, Skizze zur Gesch. der Juden in Teplitz, 1h, 
Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1887, pp. 13 et seq. 3 ‘ 
8. A. Ku. . 
TERAH: Father of Abraham, Nabor, and Haray 

(Gen. xi. 26). His original home was Ur of thé 

Chaldees; but later he emigrated with his sons to 

Haran, where he died (Gen. xi. 82). According to 

Joshua’s remarks at the assembly of the Israclites at 

Shechem, he was an idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2). Mod- 

ern exegetes do not agree as to the etymology of the 

name “Terah,” some identifying it with the Assyrian 

“turahu” (wild gout), with which the name of the 

Mesopotamian town Til-sha-turakhi night be com- 

pared, while others suppose it to be identical with 

the Syriac “tarba.” Recently the name “Terah” 
has been regarded as a mutilation of “yerah” 

(moon); in this case it would refer to a mytho- 





According to the Midrash (Gen. R. xxxviii.), 
Terah, in addition to being an idolater himself, 
made and sold idols; and during his absence he 
compelled Abraham to act asa merchant for him. 
The “Sefer ha-Yashar” (ed, Leghorn, 1876, pp. 14b; 
ef seq.) regards him as a great general of Nimrod,); 
whom he accompanied onall hiscampaigus. Angry 
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accused his son before Nimrod, who condemned him 
to be burned to death. Thereupon Abraham per- 
suaded his father to emigrate toCanaan. See Apra- 
MAM IN APOCRYPHAL AND RABBINICAL LITERATURE. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hastings, Dict. Bible; Friedrich Delitzsch, 
Prolegomena zu einem Neuen Hebr..Aram. Worterbuche, 
p. 80, Leipsic, 1886; Noideke, in Z. D. M. @. 1886, p. 167; 
iymeklers Geach, des Volkes Israel, ii. 24, note 1, Leipsic, 


w. 2B. 8. 0. 


TERAPHIM (m51n): Plural word of unknown 
derivation used in the Old Testament to denote the 
primitive Semitic house-gods whose cult had been 
landed down to historical times.from the earlier 
period of nomadic wanderings. The translation of 
the term “tcraphim” by the Greek versions, as well 
as its use in the Scriptures, gives an excellent idea 
of the nature of these symbols, Thus Aquila ren- 
ders the word by “figures”; the Septuagint in Gen- 
esis by “images,” in Ezckicl by “carved images,” 
in Zechariah by “oracles,” and in Hosea by “mani- 
fest objects” (djAor), The Authorized Version often 
simply transcribes the word, as in Judges xvii. 5, 
xviii, 14 et seg., and Hos, iii. 4, but frequently trans- 
lates it “images,” as in Gen. xxxi. 19 ef passim. 
The rendering “images” occurs in I Sam, xix. 13 
also, “idols” in Zech. x. 2, and “idolatry” in I 
Sam. xv. 28, 

The form of the word in Hebrew must be regarded 
as a plural of excellence. Just as “Elohim” de- 
notes “gods” and “God,” the form “teraphim” is 
applicable to each single object as well as to the en- 
tire class (comp. I Sam. xix. 138 and Gen. xxxi. 19). 
~—Biblical Data: That teraphim were really 
images of human shape and of considerable size is 
plainly seen from I Sam. xix. 18, where Michal, the 
daughter of Saul, places one in David's bed in order 
to conceal his escape from her enraged father. It 
is furthermore evident that they were not too large 
to be easily portable, inasmuch as Gen. xxxi, 19 men- 
tions that Rachel, without her busband’s knowl- 
edge, stole the teraphim which belonged to her 
father, Laban, and, when she wished to conceal 
them, placed them among the camel’s furniture and 
sat upon them (Gen. xxxi. 34). 

The nature of the teraphim cult and its gradual 
decay seem also perfectly clear. It may be noted 
that teraphim were regarded in early times as 
representatives of real gods endowed with divine 
attributes (comp. Gen, xxxi. 80, where Laban, rebu- 

king Jacob for Rachel’s theft of the 

Nature of teraphim, asks, “ Wherefore hast thou 
Cult. stolen my gods?”), and that evidently 
the teraphim cult was practically on 

a plane with Yawn worship. In Judges xvii. 5 
Micah has “an house of gods” (onde M3) witha 
duly appointed priest; lic makes an ephod (see be- 
low) and teraphim, which were used together with 
. “a graven image” and “a molten image” made 
from silver dedicated to Yiwu; the figures were 
evidently YnwHimages. The value of the teraphim 


to the family and the tribe is shown by the state-~ 


ments that Rachel stole them from her father (Gen. 
xxxi. 19), and that the Danites, when they went to 
spy out the land of Laish, took away by force from 
the house of Micah not only the Yuws images just 








mentioned, but also the ephod, the teraphim, and 
the Levitical priest (see Judges xviii.). 

In early times teraphim-worsbip was undoubt- 
edly tolerated by the Yawn religion, as may be 
seen, for example, from I Sam. xix. 13 (the story 

of Michal, the daughter of Saul), where 

Acceptance it is tacitly implied that a teraphim 

and was a usual piece of furniture in the 

Rejection. household of a loyal followerof Yuwn. 

In Hos. iii. 4and in Gen. xxxi. 19, also, 

teraphim are alluded to without comment, although 

Prof. H. P. Smith (“Samuel,” p. xxxiv.) thinks he 

detects a touch of sarcasm in the latter passage. It 

is certain, however, that teraphim soon became an 
object of distinct condemnation in the Yaws cult. 

In Gen. xxxv.2 et seq. Jacob orders that the “strange 
gods” (99377 snby), by which teraphim images were 
probably meant, be put away by his household and 
buried. ‘The spot which was thus defiled was made 
a holy place by Joshua (Josh. xxiv. 20-26), Fur- 
thermore, in I Sam. xv. 23 Samuel in his rebuke to 
Saul is made to classify teraphim with iniquity 
(px) and rebellion (9). Josiah, the reforming 
king, did away with the magicians and wizards as 
well as with the teraphim and idols (O° 69), all of 
which are grouped together as “abominations” (II 
Kings xxiii. 24). With these passages should also 
be compared Zech. x. 2(R. V.): “for the teraphim 
lave spoken vanity, and the diviners have seen a 
lie; and they have told false dreams.” . 

It will appear from the above quotations that the 
most important function of the teraphim, at any 
rate after the spread of the Yawn cult over Israel, 
was that of divination. Evidently the images were 

used chiefly for oracular purposes, al- 
Function. though nothing is known of the meth- 
° od of their consultation; it is proba- 
ple, however, that they were used in connection 
with casting the sacred lot (comp. Zech. x. 2; Ezek. 
xxi. 26 [A. V. 21]). The mention of an ephod in 
connection with teraphim (Judges xvii. 5, xviii, 20) 
isa peculiar use of that word, which in these pas- 
sages represents merely “a portable object employed 
or manipulated by the priest in consultation with 
the oracle” (comp. Moore, “Judges,” p. 379, and see 
Judges viii. 27, which clearly describes an ephod as 
an object employed in divination). This use of the 
word seems to be quite distinct from that in the so- 
called P document (Ex. xxviii: 6 e¢ seg.), where a 
high-priestly garment of the same name is referred 
to (see Erion). 

Such oracles were probably consulted down toa 
quite late date (comp. Hos. iii. 4, Hebr.: “for the 
children of Isracl shall abide many days without a 
king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice 
[nar]. and without a pillar [Mayp], and without an 
ephod, and without teraphim”). The passage II 
Kings xxiii. 24, cited above, makes it evident that 
teraphim had survived in later Judah. The mention 
of teraphim in Zech. x. 2 may have been due to an 
archaizing tendency of the author of this section (see 


_ZECHARIAN), and would not in itself be sufficient 


evidence to prove that the teraphim cult had con- 
tinued into the Greek period; if, however, this 
passage is taken in conjunction with the statement 
of Josephus (“ Ant.” xviii. 9, § 5) that the custom 
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of carrying house-gods on journeys into strange 
countries prevailed in his time in the Mesopotamian 
regions, it appears highly likely that the use of tera- 
phim continued into the first Christian century and 
possibly even later. 

It would seem, then, as remarked above, that tera- 
phim, like the Roman Lares and Penates, originally 
represented house-gods, which were carried about 
by the primitive Semitic nomads as fetishes along 

with their family effects, and that 
As these deities were in all probability 
Household worshiped at first as the most impor- 
Gods. tant divine objects known to the fol- 
lowers of thiscult, Although nothing 
whatever is known about the origin of the teraphim 
cult, it may have been a survival of primitive ances- 
tor worship; ¢.e., the images may have originally 
represented the deitied ancestors of the family which 
revered them, and may have become later a sort of 
Manes oracle. They were probably not astral per- 
sonifications. Thecult could not have been regarded 
as indigenous among the Israelites, because the dei- 
ties are characterized as “ gods of the stranger” (A.V. 
“strange gods”) in Gen. xxxv. 4, In Ezek. xxi. 26 
(A. V. 21) it is recorded that the King of Babylon 
consulted teraphim and “looked in the liver”; ze., 
he made use of magical incantations as well as of 
the astrological rites common in Babylonia. It is 
not at all unlikely that the Israelites obtained the 
teraplim cult from their Aramean kinsmen. 

E, ¢. J.D. P. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The word “tera- 
phim” is explained by the Rabbis as meaning “ dis- 
graceful things” (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 41b; Tan., 
Wayeze). It is rendered “zalmanaya” or “zilma- 
naya” (= “imnges”) by the Targumim of Onkelos 
and pseudo-Jonathan to Gen. xxxi. 19, 84, and by 
the Targum of Jonathan in the other parts of the 
Bible, except in connection with the image of Micah 
(Judges xvii. 5; xviii. 14, 18, 20), where it is ren- 
dered “dema’in” (= “likenesses”). The nature of 
the teraphim is much discussed by ancient commen- 
tators. According to Targ. pseudo-Jonathan to 
Gen. xxxi. 19, the teraphim were made of the head 
of a man, a first-born, which, after the mar had 
been slain, was shaved and then salted and spiced. 
After a golden plate on which magie words were 
engraved had been placed under the tongue, the 
mummified head was mounted on the wall, and it 
spoke to the people. This legend is more fully 
developed in Pirke R. El. xxxvi., where it is said 
that after the head had been displayed on the wall, 
lighted candles were placed round it; the people 
then prostrated themselves before it, and it talked 
to them. 

Ibn Ezra (on Gen. J.c.) records two definitions 
of “teraphim”; namely, (1) a copper dial by means 
of which one might ascertain the exact time, and (2) 
an image made by astrologers at a certain time and 
under the influence of certain stars, which caused it 
tospeak. Ibn Ezra himself favored the latter in- 
terpretation, it appearing from I Sam. xix. 18, 16 
that the teraphim had the shape of aman. Nah- 
manides (on Gen. /.¢.), however, thinks that while 
the teraphim of Laban might have been idols, those 
of I Sam. J.c. were not, inasmuch as there could have 








— So t 
Deen no idols in David's house. He thinks that lin 
general teraphim were astrological tables by meqis 
of which one might learn future events (conip. 
Kimhi on I Sam, f.¢.), The “Sefer ha- Yashar ” (sec- 
tion “Wayeze,” pp. 46b-47a, Leghorn, 1870), after 
having repeated the description which Pirke R. Hli- 
ezer gives of the teraphim, declares that they were 
made of gold or silver, in the image of a man and 
at acertain moment, and that by the influence of the 
stars they revealed the future. It adds that the te- 

raphim of Laban were of the latter description. 

Ww. iB. M. SEL. 


TEREBINTH. See Oak AnD TEREBINTH. 


TEREFAH: Term signifying originally the 
flesh of a clean animal that had been torn or mortally 
wounded by beasts of prey, and had been rendered 
thereby unfit for food. In rabbinical literature 
the word came to be applied to the flesh of an ani- 
mal that had received a fatal injury, or suffered 
any one of certain diseases, or was marked by sorhe 
physical abnormality, but. which otherwise would 
be “kasher” (fit and proper as food). “Terefah "iin 
a broader sense includes also a regularly but unskil- 
fully killed animal, in contradistinction to Nexp- 
LAn, which refers to the carcass of a clean. animal 
that has died an unnatural death or been killed tr- 
regularly (comp. Hul, iv. 2). Both flesh that ‘is 
nebelah and flesh that is terefah are forbidden hs 
food by the Mosaic law (Lev. xxii. 8). H 

The Talmudic rule is that when an animal is 
injured that it can not live, its flesh is terefa! 
hence only such injury, disease, or abnormality 
inyolved as must cause an untimely death and affettt 
the health of the animal at the time it is slaughter: 
(Bul. iii. 1; 42a). i 

According to ‘Ulla, the Mosaic law recogniz 
eight principal terefah signs, as follows: (1).“dert- 
sah” (violent attack by beast or bird of prey); ( 
“nekubah ” (perforation of a vital organ); (8) “haspi- 
rah” (natural deficiency of an organ); (4) “netn, 

Jah” (loss of an organ); (5) “keru‘ah|? 

Symptoms (a rent in the body); (6) “nefulah” 

of fall that might cause internal i 
Terefah. juries); (7) “pesukah” (severance or 
dislocation of a limb); (8) “sheburahi” 
(fracture of a rib or other bone), In each of thede 
classes there are a number of cases. The Mishnah 
gives a list of eighteen principal ones: (1) when 
the gullet (“weshet”) is punctured or perforated, 
the hole penetrating to the interior; (2) when the 
windpipe (“gargeret”) is split or torn’ across its 
width; (3) when the membrane (“kerum”) near- 
est to the brain is perforated ; (4) when the heart ia 
pierced as far as one of its ventricles; (6) when the 
spine is broken and the spinal cord is severed; (6) 
when the liver is entirely wanting; (7) when thete 
isa perforation through the two membranes cover- 

ing the lungs; (8) when the lungs lack any of their: . 
lobes; (9) when there is a hole in the maw, or-(10) in 
the gall-bladder, or (11) in the intestines; (12) whdn 
there is a hole in the interior, or lower, stomach, or 
when (18) the greater part of the flesh covering tHe 
stomach is torn; (14) when there is a perforation of 
the omasum (5pm = “manyplies”), or (15) in the 
greater venter, or upper stomach, beyond the plage 









Terefah 
Terumot 
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where the two stomachs are joined; (16) when the 
. animal hag fallen off a roof;(17) when the major- 
ity of the ribs are fractured; (18) when the animal 
has been seized by a wolf with its forepaws or 
claws, A small bird is terefah when a sparrow- 
hawk hag struck its talons into it; and a larger 


bird, as afowl or goost, when it has been stryck* 


pya-falcon, cagle, orother large bird of'prey. + 

“Maimonides ‘enumerates seventy indicatichs of 

* terefah (“ Yad,” Shebitah, x. 9), and says: “Seventy 
terefot are the limit, and must not be increased or 
diminished, even thongh it should be found by 
scientific investigation that some of the injuries are 

, + ‘not dangerous to the life of the animal, 

: The or hat some unenumerated conditions 
Seventy.; are dangerous to its life. Only those 
Terefot. | indications of terefah may be followed 

‘ . which have been accepted by the 
Rabbis and handed down by tradition” (i. x. 12, 
18). Questions of Jewish law can not be decided by 
the evidence of philosophers (i. Sheshet, responsum 
No. 447). 

" The ShuJhan ‘Aruk arranges the symptoms accord- 
ing to the various parts of the animal, describing 
minutely every injury, disease, or abnormality, from 
the head to the hind legs, internally and externally, 
whether a perforation, fracture, amputation, or dis- 
coloration, which might make the flesh of the ani- 
mal terefah; stating also when such defects are 
harmless. The lungsare more liable to injury than 
jany other organ: the number and position of the 
dobes, the bronchial tubes, the tubercles, and any 
adhesion to the flesh (“sirka”) must be considered, 
The lungs are inflated to discover any perforation. 

_ When the lungs are shrunk it is a sign of fright, 
and if the fright has been caused by human agency, 
as when an animal secs a man killing another ani- 
mal, the flesh is terefah, But if the fright was 
caused by anact of God, as by thunder or lightning, 
or if the animal has secn one animal kill another, 
the flesh is kasher. A test is made by soaking the 
lungs in lukewarm water for twenty-four hours: in 

_ the first case the shrinkage remains; in the second 
case the shrinkage disappears. Double organs, such 
as two livers, in an animal or fowl render it terefah, 
as the rule is that “a superfluity is to be treated 
like a deficiency.” When the gall is wanting, the 
flesh is terefah; but when a part of it remains, it is 
_kasher. A test is made by cutting the liver across 
and touching the incision with the tongue; if there 
js no bitter taste, it proves the entire absence of the 
gall.” Two gall-bladders render the animal terefal ; 
but when there is a connecting flow between them, 
‘though they appear double, it is kasher. Some 
species of fowl, as doves and pigeons, have no gall- 
bladders, and are Kasher. 

A. cow or an ox has twenty-two large ribs, eleven 
on each side; if twelve or more are fractured, it is 
ferefah. The extraction of only one rib with its 

> vertebra renders it terefah. Ifthe spine is broken, 
but the spinal cord is not severed, it is kasher. 

The signs of terefah in derusah are explained. 
The lion’s attack is fatal to any animal; the wolf’s 
is not fatal to large cattle, like oxen or calves, but it 
is fatal to small cattle, like sheep; that of a cat or 

Hnl 89h\ and a fnx ia fatal 








an titel cae, POE was weut aren ae ta eo 


 Derusah. 





-only to kids, lambs, and fowls; that of a weasel is 


fatal only to fowls. The lion and the wolf arc the 
most ferocious animals of their size; 
the attacks of other beasts of prey 
~ are not fatal to.animals. The attacks 
of birds of prey are not fatal to cattle, except in 
{he case of the hawk, which is fatal to kids and 
jambs when. it. pierces their bodies with tts beak, 


“The attacks of ordinary birds of prey are fatal only 


to birds of their own size, or smaller; that of the 
eagle is fatal to all other birds . 

A fall of ten “tefahin,” (handbreadths) renders 
the flesh of an animal terefah. A shorter fall, if 
sudden, without a chance of adjustment on the part 
of the animal, might be fatal, as internal injuries 
are possible. Therefore special care must be taken 
when casting the animal for the shehitah. 

In later rabbinical speech the term “ terefah ” fs 
applied to food rendered unfit by the mixture of 
meat and milk; or to things forbidden by the diet- 


ary laws; or to things to whicli.the terms “pasul” 


and “asur,” often interchanged, arc applied. See 
Beprgan; Carcass; CLeAN AND UNCLUAN ANI- 
wats; Drerany Laws; Kasner; NEBELAU; Popa- 
ING; SNEWITPATL - 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Fad, Shehitah, v.-xi. Joseph 
Caro, Shadhan “Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 23-60; Alexander Sen- 
der Schorr, Tetru'ot Shor, Zolkiev, Benjamin Wolf Win- 
ternitz, Gebid Binyamin, Vienna, 1824; Isaue lu-Koben, Zib- 
he Kohen (Hebrew and Italian), Leghorn, 1882; Rabbino- 
wiez, Principes Talmudiques de Schehitah et de Terepha, 
Paris, 1877; idem, Médecine des Thatmuds, pp. 258-262, Telp- 
sie, 1888: Krochnual, in He-Halng, i. 73, it. 87, til. 

Die Judischen Speisegesetze, pp. 220-248, Berlin, 1895, 
w.B ADE, 


TERNI, DANIEL BEN MOSES DAVID: 
















Italian rabbi, poet, and Biblical commentator of the . 


eighteenth and nineteenth centuries; a native of 
Ancona. After having taught for some time at 
Lugo, he was called to the rabbinate of Florence. 
He was the author of the following works: “Se- 
‘uddat Mizwah” (Venice 1791), consisting of ser- 
mons for holy days and some respousa; “Simhat 
Mizwah” (Florence, 1793), a dramatic poem in two 


parts composed on the occasion of the inauguration , 


25; Wiener,. 


of a new synagogue at Florence, and mentioned in’ 


his “‘Ikkere Dinim”; “Mattenat Yad” (eb, 1795), 
a treatise on charity in the form of sermons; “‘Ik- 


‘kere Dinim,” called also “‘Ikkere ha-Dat” = “ha- 


Rab Daniel Terni” (4., 1808), a compendium of 
the Jaws contained jn the Shulhan ‘Arak (Orah 
Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah), arranged according to 
ancient and later responsa; “Derck Siah,” casuistic 
sermons, and “En Kez,” a bibliographical work 
similar to Shabbethai Bass’ “Sifte Yeshenim ” (both 
of these works are still unpublished); and “Shem 
‘Olam,” a2 commentary on the Pentateuch (a manu- 
script of this work was in Osias Schorr’s library). 
BrBioGRAPHy : Fuenn, Keneset Yieragt, p. 263: Fiirst, Bibl. 
Jud. iil. 418; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gredole Yivrae: RD. 
EC. 3 M. Sen. 
TERNI, MATTATHIAH NISSIM BEN 
JACOB ISRAEL: Italian rabbi and poet; flour- 
ished in the éighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 
Te was rabbi at Florence, Urbino, Pesaro, and Sini- 
gaglia. Ile wrote: “Sefet Emet,” halakic decisions 
(Leghorn, 1797); “ Midbar ba-‘Arabah,” on the mar- 
riawe laws (Florence. 18077): “Midbar Mattanah,” 
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responsa, in four parts (7. 1810; the appendix, in 
Italian, was published at Urbino). A volume of 


poems by him is entitled “No‘am we-Hobelim we. 


Derek Emunah” (Geiger, “Zeit. Jad. Theol.” iii, 
286, No. 44), a 


BinviogRarny: First, Bibl. Jud. ill. 418; Mortafa, Indice, Pp. 
64 schneider, Cat, Bod. col. 1684, 








TERONGI, RAPHAEL BENITO: Martyr. 
Tle, his teacher Rapbael Valls, and his sister Ca- 
talina Terongi were together publicly burned as 
“Judios impenitentes” at the auto da fé beld in 
Patma; Majorca, May 6, 1691. As soon as the vic- 
‘tims beheld the flames they tried with all their 
power to escape the fetters, in which effort Raphael 
Tcrongi finally succeeded, immediately flinging him- 
self upon the pyre. Catalina implored pitifully to 

- be saved from the flames, though she was not able 
to bring herself to utter the name of Jesus. Ac- 
cording to a report of James Stanhope (who was 
an eye-witness of this and other autos da fé held in 
Palma) toMvis father in Madrid, the victims were, in 
most cases, wealthy and the owners of magnificent 
dwelling-houses 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Spain Under Charies IT. pp. 12 et 8eq.; Garan, 

La be Triumfante, in A. de Castro, Judios en Bs; 


it. De 
2Lb; Kayser! hichte der Juden in Spanien, i. Tat; 
idem, Lin Feiertay in Madrid, p. 45. MK 


Bos 1 
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TERQUEM, OLRY: French mathematician; 

, born at Metz June 16, 1782; died at Paris May 6, 
4862, In-1801 le began his studies at the Ecole Poly- 
Yechnique in Paris, where he became assistant pro- 
fessor in mathematics in 1808. In the following year, 
after obtaining his degree as “docteur és sciences,” 
he received acall as professor of higher mathematics 
to the Lyceum of Mayence, then still a French city. 
In 1811 he became professor at the artillery school 
at Mayence, and went in the same capacity to Gre- 
nobicin 1814. In 1815 he returned to Paris as libra- 
rian of the artillery central depot of St. Thomas 
d’Aquin, which position he retained until his death. 

In 1842 h@ together with Gerono, founded the 
“Nouvelles Annales de Mathématiques” (continued 
by Charles Brisse). THe also edited, from 1855 to 
1861, the “Bulletin de Bibliographie, d’Ilistoire et 
de Biographie de Mathématiqnes.” 

Ie 1852, when Napoleon III. visited the Musée 
d'Artillerie, Olry Terquem was created an officer of 
the Legion of Honor. His funeral, which was at- 
tended by-General Lebauf as representative of the 
emperor, and a dozen other generals, all his former 
pupils, was remarkable in that Terquem insisted on 
being burted according to the rites of Judaism, al- 
though no other member of his family remained true 
to his ancestral faith. Isidor, chief rabbi of France, 
officiated ; but General de Bressolles as representa- 
.tive of the minister of war delivered the funcral 
oration, 

Besides several handbooks on elementary mathe- 
matics and mechanics, a “Commentaire sur la Mé- 
canique Céleste fof Laplace],” and a “Histoire 
@’Artilleric ” (the latter two works remaining unfin- 
ished), Terquem wrote “Lettres T: arphatiques ” 
(nine pamplilets, Paris, 1881-87), which were first 
published in the “Journal dela-Moselle.” In these 
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letters he pleaded for the introduction of reforms in 
Judaism, especially for a Sunday Sabbath, 

Terquem contributed also several treatises to the 
French Bible translation by 8. Caben, and a great 
number of articles to the “ Archives Israélites.” 
in de Bibliogvaphie, 
adigues, 1861, pp, SL 
20; La Grande En- 
Olry Terqyem. 
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TERRACINO: Italian tabbinical family, of 
which the following members are known: 





Terumot - 


David Mordecai Terracino: Rabbi ut Asti in 


the nineteenth century. ‘ ‘ 

Hezekiah Terracino: Italian scholar of the 
seventeenth century; flourished in’Lugo, where he 
probably held the position of ab bet din; a contem- 
porary of Nathanael Trabotti, In a responsum 
printed in Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak” (i. 112) 
Hezckiah pleads total blindness as an excuse for 
the incomplete answer given to a question addressed 
to him. : ‘ : 

Moses ben Menahem Terracino: Rabbi at 
Ferrara in the seventeenth century. « He was the 
author of a responsum on the controversy at Lodi 
between Manasseb ha-Koben and the Pavia brothers ; 
also of a responsum (in the collection “Palge Ma- 
yim,” p. 36) in which he retracted a decision previa 
ously given. oS 

Solomon Terracino: Mentioned in Shabbethai 
Bar's responsa collection (§ 51). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Mortara. Indice, p. 64: Ne i-Chirondi, Toler 


dot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 11, 287; First, Bibl. Jud. fi. 418 
and note 2, 


B.C. 
TERRITORIALISTS, See Zroxtso. 
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TERU‘AH. Sce Snorar. 

TERUEL yyy): City of Aragon. Inthe Mid- 
die Ages it possessed a prominent Jewish. commu- 
nity, which enjoyed several privileges, and which 
paid in the fourteenth century a yearly tax of 800 
sucldos. Its members were engaged in commerce 
and industry, especially in wool-weaving. During 


the persecutions of 1891 many of them were killed, «” 





while others accepted Christianity in order to save 
their lives, The Jews of Teruel had a statute ac- 
cording to which a document was legal only if St 
had been drawn up by the communal secretary and 
bore his seal. Failure to comply with these regula- 
tions entailed a fine of 20 gold gulden (Isaac b. 
Sheshet, Responsa, No. 804). 
(“malsin”) appeared at Teruel; and the community 
asked Isaac b. Sheshet how, under existing cireum- 
stances, he should be dealt with. Among the many 





About 1885 a delator: 


wool-dealers of the city were Don Solomon ibn " 


Yahya and Don Jndah ibn Yahya. 
nent Jews living in Teruel were the scholarly Judah 
ben David, whom Isaac b. Sheshet commended to 
the community, and his contemporaries Rabbi Moses 
Gabbai and Isaac Lappa, 

‘obs. Sources, Nos. 789, 943, 988 ; 


‘we b. Sheshet, Hesponsa, Nos, 2 
7, 452. 






: M. K, 
TERUMOT: Treatise in the Mishnah, Tosefta, 


and Palestinian Talmud. 
heave-offerinses or cifte ta the nriect< 


pani: fctocin tec 


There were two kinds of, 


Other promi- ~ 
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regular heave-offering, known also as the “ great 
heave-offering” (“terumah gedolah”), which the 
Israclites were required to give to the priest from 
the fruits of their fields (comp. Num. xviii. 8 et seq. ; 
Deut. xviii. 4); the other was the so-called “tithe 
heave-offering ” (“terumat ma‘aser id , the tithe 
which the Levites put aside for the priests from the 
tithe duc to them as Levites (comp. Num. xviii. 25 
et seq.). The treatise gives a more precise definition 
of the rules governing both thesc heave-offerings, 
but the great heave-oflering forms the chicf subject 
of discussion. In most editions of the Mishnah this 
treatise is sixth in the order Zera‘im, It is divided 
into eleven chapters, containing altogether one hun- 
dred and one paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: Enumeration of five classes of persons who 
may not make the heave-offering ($$ 1-8). From 
what sacrifices the heave-offering may not be taken 
(83 4-5). Five other classes of persons who may 
pot make the selection, though where they have 
done so in ignorance of the prohibition, theiract is 
considered valid (6). Theselection is not to be made 
according to measure, weight, or number, but ac- 
cording to estimated value (§ 7). Different cases 
in which the heave-offering is considered valid, 
although the method by which it was selected is 
generally not permissible ($§ 8-10). 

Ch. ii.; Further enumeration of cases in which 
the heave-offering is valid, although the method of 
procedure followed in selecting it was not legitimate, 
such as in selecting clean grain for unclean as a 
heave-offering ($1). Cases in which the heave-offer- 
ing obtained.by an unallowable method of procedure 
is valid only if the wrong method was used unwit- 
tingly. In this connection various methods are 
enumerated which, although properly not allowed, 
are considered valid if they have been 
used unwittingly ($§ 2-3). The 
heave-offering may not be made from 
one kind for another kind, nor from imperfect fruits 
for perfect ones of the same kind, although perfect 
fruits may be given asa heave-offering for imperfect 
fruits of the same kind ($§ 4-6). 

Ch. iii.: Cireumstances under which the heave- 
. offering must be given twice ($$ 1-2). A case in 
which each of two joint owners sets apart the 
heave-offering from the fruits belonging to them 
incommon ($3). The owner may empower bis serv- 
ant to set apart the heave-offcring (§ 4). How the 
heave-offering is determined (§ 5). In what order 
the different taxes, as the first-born tax, the heave- 
offering, and ‘the tithe, are to be given ($§ 6-7). 
What shall be done when one makes a slip of the 
tongue while selecting the heave-oflering, or during 
the consecration of the sacrifice or the taking of an 
oath (§ 8). Gifts and offerings of non-Jews (§ 9). 

Ch. iv.: Sclectingand measuring the great heave~ 
offering. The great heave-offering should be about 
one-forticth, one-fiftieth, or one-sixticth of the whole 
from which it is taken, according to the generosity 
of the giver($§ 1-5). The tithe heave-offering, like 
the tithe, is taken according to number, measure, 
or weight (8 6). Concerning the mixing of heave- 
offerings with other fruits and the proportions of the 
various ingredients in regard to the question of 
UE ee ee Te Coe 











Contents. 












Ch, v.: Further discussion concerning the mixing 
with other fruits of clean heave-offerings and of 
those which have become unclean. 

Ch. vi.: Concerning the compensation that must 
be made by one who has eaten, or otherwise derived 
penetit from, a heave-offering (comp. Lev. xxii. 14). 

Ch. vii.: Continuation of ch. vi.; cases in which 
only the value of what has been eaten need be 
paid, without the additional fifth part. (“ homesh ” ; 
8§ 1-4). Further regulations concerning the mixing 
of heave-offerings ($§ 5-7). 

Ch, : The same theme continued ($§ 1-3). 
Regarding wine, set apart for the heave-offering, 
which has stood uncovered; the danger of poisoning 
($8 4-7). Concerning the defilement of heave-offer- 
ings ($8 8-11). Regarding women who are in dan- 
ger of being outraged by heathen (§ 12). 

Ch, ix.: What must be done jn case, either wit- 
tingly or unwittingly, a heave-offering has been 
sown; regulations concerning the fruits from the 
sowing of a heave-oifering. BN ; 

Ch. x.: Cases in which the taste which certain 
foods have acquired from a heave-offering makes 
them unlawful; regulations regarding other cases 
in which lawful foods become unlawful through the 
taste which they have derived from unlawful foods. 

Ch, xi.: Regulati' as concerning the use which 
may be mace of cle. a heave-offerings, as well as of 
those which have become unclean, 

‘The Tosefta is divided into ten chapters, and, be- 
sides additions to and amplifications of the Mishnah, 
contains some interesting utterances, as, for instance, 

the definition of the boundaries of the 





Tosefta territory belonging to the land of Israel 
and (ii. 12). The Palestinian Gcemara to 
Gemara. this treatise explains and discusses the 


halakot of the Mishnab and contains 
almost no haggadic sayings. There are only a few 
narratives in it; from these the following has been 
selected: . : 

Diocletian, in his youth, was a swincherd in Ti- 
berias, where the young pupils from the school of 
Judah II. used to beat him and make fun of him. 
When he became emperor he determined to revenge 
himself on the Jews and especially on the scholars. 
He went to Paneas, a place at some distance from 
Tiberias, and from there sent a summons to Judah 
(ha-Nasi) IL., ordering him, with the other scholars, 
to appear before the emperor on Sabbath evening. 
He directed his messenger to deliver the summons to 
Judah on Friday evening so that the scholars, who 
would not travel on the Sabbath, would have no 
time to make the journey, and would therefore ren- 
der themselves liable to punishment for disobedience. 
By a miracle, however, the scholars succeeded in 
appearing before the empcror on Sabbath evening; 
and they appeased his anger by saying that they 
scorned only the swineherd Diocletian, but obeyed 
and honored theemperor. Diocletian then remarked 
that they should be cautious, and never insult a 
Roman even of lowly condition, because he might 
mount.in rank and take revenge (46b). The same 
story, with a few divergencies in detail, is found in 
Gen, R. Laiii. 12. 

Ww. iB. 

TESTAMENT. See WItts. 
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TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PA- 
TRIARCHS: Title of twelve connected documents 
which purport to record the last words and exhor- 
tations of the twelvesons of Jacob. They also bear 
in several of the manuscripts subtitles indicating the 
virtues inculcated or the vices condemned by cach of 
these patriarchs in turn. Thus Reuben discourses 
of evil motives and desires, especially as regards 
women; Simeon, of envy; Levi, of priesthood and 
pride; Judah, of courage, avarice, and fornication ; 
Issachar, of simple-mindedness; Zebulun, of com- 
passion and pity; Dan, of anger and falschood; 
Naphtali, of natural goodness; Gad, of hatred; 
Asher, of the two characters of vice and virtue; 
Joseph, of temperance and chastity; Benjamin, of 
purity of heart. 

In each testament the patriarch first narrates his 
own life, dwelling on his virtues or his sins. Next 
he exhorts his descendants to emulate the one and to 
avoid the other. Lastly, he launches 
out into prophetic visions of their fu- 
tures. In these apocalyptic passages 
the writings of Enoch are often appealed to and 
cited, though the citations are seldom found in the 
Ethiopic or Slavonic Enoch. Inthe biographies the 
writer follows the Old Testament, adding many 
details from Jewish tradition. 

Many prophetic passag’ sare apparently of Chris- 
tian origin, and foretell tlic incarnation, the sanctifi- 
cation by water (i.e, baptism), and the crucifixion of 
the Highest. In them Jesus is often identified with 
God, Ib is easy to detect and detach these Christian 
passages; and the manuscripts and versions assist 
one in doing so, Notably a eulogy of Paul (in 
which, however, his name is not mentioned), found 
in the Greek text of the Testament of Benjamin, is 
absent from the old Armenian version. Tertullian 
(“ Adversus Marcionem,” v. 1) seems to allude to 
this passage. If so, it was interpolated at least as 
early as the second century. However, Tertullian’s 
allusion is not certain. 

There fs little external testimony regarding the 
Testaments. Besides the doubtful allusion of Ter- 
tullian (¢, 200), a mention of them by name occurs in 
Origen (“Homilia XY. in Josuam,” ch. vi.). There 
are doubtful references also in Jerome and Procopius, 
as well as specific mention in the “Synopsis Sacra 
Scripture: ” wrongly ascribed to Athanasius, and in 
the “Stichometria ” of Nicephorus. The Testaments 
are not again heard éf until Matthew Paris relates in 
hischronicle (ed. London, 1571, p. 801), under the year 
1242, that Robert @rosseteste, Bishop of Lincoln, 
translated them inta:Latin, a certain John of Basing- 
stoke having brought them from Athens. This 
translation was rendered into most modern Jan- 
guages, a8 a weapon serviceable against the Jews. 
It was frequently printed before Grabe in 1698 
edited the Greek text in his “Spicilegium.” 

Apart from Christian interpolations, these Testa- 
ments are Jewish documents, originally written in 

Aramaic or Hebrew; and in the ge- 

Jewish nizah of old Cairo, fragments of the 

Documents. original Semitic text have been discov- 

ered by M. Gaster, H. L. Pass, and A. 
Cowley. Dr. Gaster’s Hebrew fragment (“Proc. 
Soc. Bibl. Arch.” vol. xii.) answers to a part of 
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Naphtali; but itis probably a late Jewish paraphrase 
of an older Aramaic text. The other fragments 
are Aramaic, and closer to the Greek text. They 
belong together and answer to parts of Levi, Pass, 
assisted by J. Arendzen, published his fragment in 
“J. Q. R.” (iii, 651-661). Cowley’s awaits publica- 
tion. An old Syriac fragment (noticed by Sinker) 
in Brit. Mus. Codex Add. 17,198 (of the year 
874) is nearly identical verbally with the Aramaic 
fragment. 

These discoveries confirm the previous conjectures 
of such scholars as Grabe, Kayser, Schiirer, and 
Schnapp, and explain the many Semitisms of the 
Greck text. They prove that the latter is a para- 
phrase of an old Aramaic midrash, interpolated by 
generations of Christians. 

The only critical edition is that of R. Sinker 
(Cambridge, 1869), who takes a tenth-century Cam- 
bridge manuscript as the basis of his text, adding a 

collation of four more. A collation of 

Editions. a twelfth-century manuscript in the 

Vatican (No. 1238) has been published 
by the present writer(“J. Q. R.” v., viii.), ag wellasa 
collation of the old Armenian. An old Slavonic ver- 
sion also exists, and has been published by Tichon- 
rawow. An old Georgian version also exists, 

The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs are 
usually included in Armenian codices of the Bible; 
the Vatican codex mentioned above as containing 
them is a Septuagint, and entitles them “ Lepté 
Genesis” or “ Parva Genesis.” A new critical edition, 
taking account of the recovered Semitic texts, of the 
Greek codices in Athos, Patmos, Paris, and Rome, 
and of the ancient Armenian and Slavonic versions, 
is being prepared by Professor R. H. Charles, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Besides the works mentioned above see the 
references given under APOCALYPSE and APOCRYPHA, 


Tv, F.C. 0. 


Owing in part to its Christological interpolations, 
and in part to the similarity of many of its teachings 
and utterances to those of the New Testament, the 
‘Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs was regarded 
as a Christian work until by critical analysis Grabe, 
in his “Spicilegium Patrum ” (Oxford, 1714), arrived 
at the conclusion that the basis of the work is Jew- 
ish, though there are many Christological interpola- 
tions. Nevertheless, the old view prevailed, and the 
work was ascribed to a Judio-Christian (see, ¢.9., 
Sinker, in his edition of the Testaments, Cambridge, 
1869). Schnapp, however, in his “Die Testamente 

der Zwolf Patriarchen Untersucht” 


The (Halle, 1884), revived Grabe’s view 
Hebrew and elaborated it, proving the spuri- 
Original ous character of the Christian passages 
and Its and also distinguishing two different 
Haggadie Jewish sources in the main work, 

Character. Schnapp’s results were approved by 


Schitirer (“Gesch.” 8d ed., fii, 252-262) 
as far as the Jewish origin of the book is concerned, 
while the Armenian version brought to light by 
Conybeare (“J. Q. R.” v. 875-878; viii. 260-268, 
471-485) shows the gradual growth of Christian in- 
terpolations. New light was thrown on the book 
by “The Pre-Talmudic Haggadah” of Kohler (2b. 
v.400-414), who found direct allusions to the Testa- 
mentsain Sifre Num 19: Qntuh Sh and Van Crcnhk 
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16d, where “ early writings” (“ ketubim rishonim”)are 
mentioned containing haggadic matters concerning 
the relations of Reuben with Bilhah and of Judah 
and his relations with Tamar. In the same article it 
was shown that the king and priest with prophetic 
powers described in the Testament of Levi is none 
other than John Hyreanus, and that the campaigns 
of the sons of Jacob recounted in the Testament of 
Judah correspond exactly with the Maccabean wars. 

The various spellings of the names in Test, Patr., 
Joseph, 1-9 and 10-18 led Sinker to postulate a 
double authorship for this section of the work, al- 
though two different tendenciesare distinctly visible 
throughout the book, especially in the Testaments 
of Levi and Joseph, thus indicating two different 
‘writers, one Hasidean and the other Maccabean. 
The monition to respect the priestly tribe of Levi is 
shown by closer investigation to be a 
mere addition to the main part of the 
book, whichis ethical in character and 
may have been used in the Temple 
like one of the Hagiographa. The apocalyptic por- 
tion in Test, Patr., Levi, 14 seems to refer to the 
orgies of Alexander Janneus (Josephus, “B. J.” i. 
4,8 6), but there are no allusions to Rome, thus 
disproving the hypothesis of Bousset, who dates 
the work in the time of Pompey. The original lan- 
guage of the Testaments of the Patriarchs was 
Hebrew, as-is shown by the etymologies of the 
names (Test. Patr., Simeon, 2; Levi, 11; Judah, 1; 
et passim), by the Hebrew parallelism of poetry, 
and especially by many mistranslations of Hebrew 
words, such as “King Zur” and “King Tapuah” 
for “King of Hazor” and “King of Tappuah.” 

Omitting the Christian interpolations altogether, 
the folowing summary may be given of the twelve 

sections in which each of the twelve 

Contents sons of Jacob delivers a farewell ad- 

of dress giving an account of such of 

the Book. his experiences as offer some Ic8son, 

either warning against sin that he had 

committed or cxhorting to virtues that he bad 
practised, 

Reuben: Unchastity. Reuben relates (ch. i. 
8-4) low, inflamed with passion at the sight of Bil- 
hah, he had committed an incestuous crime in Edar 
near Beth-lehem (Gen. xxxv. 21-22). Stricken with 
sorrow and shame, he had suffered for seven months 
from discase of the loins, owing his recovery only to 
his father’s prayer. He then became a life-long 
penitent. Seven months he fasted, abstaining from 
wine and meat and pleasant bread (comp. Dan. x. 
8; and for Reuben’s repentance see Pesik. 159b; 
Gen. R. Ixxxii, 12, Ixxxiv. 18). He accordingly 
warns his children against looking on women with 
lustful eyes (comp. Matt. v. 28; Sifre, Num. 115; 
Ber, 12b, 14n; Ned. 20b; B. B. 57b; ‘Ab. Zarah 20a, 
b), against being alone with a married woman (comp. 
Sanh. 21a) or meddling with the affairs of women 
(Kid. 70a, 80b; Ab. i. 5). and against every lustful 

thought (Ber. 12a; Yoma 29a), since 
Testament it is the imagination, when man is 
of Reuben. filled with the spiritof Bentan, which 
works iniquity. Ch. iv., on the seven 
evil spirits, seems a Jatcer interpolation. The fall 
of the angels in the Jegend of Enoch, on the other 
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hand, is used (ch. v.-vi.a; comp. Enoch vii 
3; Jubilees vii. 21; ‘Ab. Zarah 20b; Targ. 
Gen. vi. 2; I Cor, xi. 10) to warn women against 
captivating men by their adornments of head and 
face. Even the longing for licentiousness (“ zenut ”) 
is destructive (comp. Job xxxi. 1; Prov. 26-27), 
to say nothing of licentious conduct. Joseph, how- 
ever, was protected against lustful thought in the 
hour of temptation by his singleness of heart in the 
fear of God. 

This section is followed, with no connecting-link 
except the word “kin’ah ” (=“ jealousy ”) in ch. vi.a, 
by a warning against any jealousy of the tribe of 
Levi, who was the priest that gave instruction in 
the Law, and the judge that offered up the sacri- 
fices for Isracl, blessed the people whom he ruled 
with Judah, and gave his life for them in wars visi- 
ble and invisible, thus reestablishing the kingdom 
for all time (comp. Targ. Yer. to Deut. xxxiii. 11 
with reference to John Hyreanus). 

Simeon: Envy. In the first four chapters of his 
Testament, Simeon dwells on the spirit of jealousy 
with which Satan, the “sar ha-mastemah” of the Jubi- 
lees, had filled him so that he had hated his brother 
Joseph and had plotted his murder, being prevented 
only by Judah, who had sold Joseph asa slave while 
Simeon was absent. The lameness of his right hand 
for a week showed him God's punitive justice in 
view of his own five mouths’ wrath, and for two 
years he had repented and fasted, In like manner, 
he looked upon his imprisonment in Egypt by Jo- 
seph as a punishment which he indeed deserved 
(comp. Targ. Yer, to Gen. xxxvii. 19, xlii, 24; Gen. 
R. xci, 6). He accordingly warns his children 
against jealousy, which destroys both him that is 
envied and him that envies, and he exhorts them 
(ch. iv.-v.) to emulate Joseph, who loved his broth- 
ers, though they had hated him; and who was good 
to look upon, since there was no wickedness in him, 
nor had the evil eye any power over him (comp. Targ. 
Yer. to Gen. xlix. 22; Sotah 36b). “ You also,” he 
says in conclusion (ch, vi.}, “will flourish after all 
envy has been removed from your hearts, and your 
holy ones will multiply, and their branches will 

spread afar, and the seed of Canaan, 
Testament Amalck, Caphtor [Cappadocia], Kit- 
of tim [Macedonia], and Ham [= Rgypt] 

Simeon, will be destroyed for the triumph of 

Shem and the establishment of the 
kingdom of the God of Isracl, before whom all the 
spirits of deceit [idolatry] will vanish forever.” 

The Testament closes with a warning against a 
war of rebellion against tlhe Muccabean dynasty 
represented by the priestly tribe of Levi and by the 
victorious royal leader from the midst of Judah, 
In the concluding words the bones of Simeon are 
described as placed inacoffin of incorruptible wood. 

Levi: The Priesthood and Pride. ‘The Tes- 
tament of Levi, which is incomplete at the begin- 
ning and at the close, contains two different ac- 
counts of his election to the priesthood, the Hasideean. 
version being spiritual in character, and the M 
bean political. According to the former (ch. v.), 
Levi, when a youth of twenty, was filled with sor- 
row for the iniquity and corruption of men, wlicre- 
unon God answered his praver for ealvation by 
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sending him an angel who showed him the throne of 
the Most High in the third heaven. He was also 
told that he should stand in the presence of the 
Lord, and serve Him, and be Hisson; that heshould 
be a light of knowledge and a sun to Israel; and 
. that he should be given understanding 
Hasidsean and counsel to instruct his sons con- 
Testament cerning God. In another vision (ch. 
of Levi. viii.) the seven insignia of priesthood 
were conferred upon him by seven 
angels, who anointed him with pure oil and conse- 
crated him, since his seed was to be divided into the 
“three kingdoms of the priests, the judges and scribes, 
and the guardians of the sanctuary. Thereupon, in 
accordance with a vision, Levi's father, Jacob, made 
him priest over his house, while his grandfather, 
Isaac (comp. Jubilees xxxi. 9-82), instructed him in 
all the laws concerning priesthood, sacrifice, and 
purification. Levi is particularly warned against 
(Samaritan) pollution of bis seed by marrying a for- 
eign (Philistine) or Gentile (Amorite) wife; and he 
accordingly married his kinswoman Milkah, who 
bore him three sons, among whom Kehat, the ances- 
tor of Aaron and Moses, stood forth in his vision as 
“one amid the haughty of the assembly.” In ch. 
xii, Levi admonishes his children to walk in the 
way of the Law in.all simplicity of heart and in the 
fear of God, and warns them never to cease to study 
it, lest they should fail to give their children knowl- 
edge which should win them honor and friends. 
“Perform rightcousness on earth that ye may find 
treasures in heaven (comp. Luke xii. 21]; sow good 
works in your souls that ye may reap them in life.” 
This exhortation is followed by a eulogy of wisdom, 
and the address closes with the words: “If a man 
teach these things and do them, he shall sit upon a 
throne with the king, as did our brother Joseph.” 
According to the other version (comp. Jubilees 
xxx. 17-28), Levi’s act of vengeance upon Shechem 
fitted him for the-priesthood (ch, v.—vii. and part of 
ch. viii,), for Michael, “the angel who intercedeth 
for the race of Israel,” bestowed upon him a shield 
and a sword with which he should wreak vengeance 
on Shechem for Dinah; and though the Shechemites 
were circumcised, he ucted in accordance with the 
will of God, despite his father’s curse (Gen. xlix, 
7), and exterminated the city of “the foolish” 
(comp, nbs) =“ folly,” Gen. xxxiv. 7; Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] 1. 26). The “three kingdoms” that were to 
spring from Levi were, accordingly, 
Maccabean distinct from the three classes men- 
Testament tioned above, being Moses, who was 
of Levi. “faithful” (Num. xii. 7), Aaron, and 
John Hyrcanus, the royal priest who, 
like Melchizedek (Ps. cx. 4), was to manifest his 
prophetic power (comp. Josephus, “B. J.” i. 2, 88; 
. Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 5). Ch. x. and xiv.-xvii., devoted 
to the fearful corruption and depravity of the priest- 
hood under Alexander Janneus, which is mentioned 
also in the Psalms of Solomon, disclose the last ex- 
periences of the Maccahean writer. The Messianic 
prophecy in ch. xviii. seems to belong to the older 
Hasidean document, and its Messiah opens the gates 
of paradise to the saints while he overcomes Belial 
with his hosts. In the closing chapter Levi bids his 
children, who are themselves represented as speak- 





areca! 


ing, to choose between the Lord and Belial, where- 
upon they swear allegiance to God. 

Judah: Courage, Avarice, and Fornication. 
Judah narrates to his children (ch. i.-vii., ix.) the 
feats of strength which he, who was, like David, 
destined to be a king, had displayed in his youth. 
He also tells them of the swiftness, courage, and 
power which he had shown in his wondrous combats 
with all kinds of wild beasts that assailed his flock 
and with the Canaanitish kings of Hazor and Tap- 
puah and their men, besides describing how he sur- 
passed his brothers in the war with the Amorites 
and the sons of Esau (comp. Jubilees xxxiv. 1-9; 
Midr. Wayissa‘u, ed. Jellinek, “ B. H.” iii, 1-5 and 
Intreduction; Kohler, 7.c.), A boast of immaculate 
youth which he made to Reuben caused him, like 
David (Sanh. 10%a), to be ensnared by a woman (ch. 
viii. 10-14). Ata feast given him by 
Barsua‘, the King of Adullam, he be- 
came drunk, and in that state he fell 
in love with the princess Bat Sua‘, who 
Was presented to him decked with gold and pearls, 
Te married her, but the children of the union were 
wicked (Gen. xxxviii. 8-10). Bat Sua‘ hated Tahar 
because she was related to Abraham, being the 
daughter of Shem, according to Gen. R. Ixxxv. 11; 
Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxxviii. 6, and refused to allow 
her sons to marry her. Even when ’'Tamar contrived 
to be united with Judah in a levirate marriage, he 
was again deceived by drunkenness, due to the 
feast he celebrated at the waters of Kezib (ch. xiii,- 
xvii). Judah accordingly warns his children 
against excessive pride, covetousnesg, and licentious- 
ness, but most of all against indulgence in wine, 
since it reveals all the secrets of God and leads to 
sin. Ch. xv. is an interpolated midrash on Gen. 
xxxviti. 18 (comp. Gen. R. 1xxxv. 10). His moni- 
tion concludes with the statement (ch. xx.) that Sa- 
tan is the cause of sin, wherefore they must choose 
between the Lord, the Spirit of Truth, who sees each 
act of man written on his breast, and the Spirit of 
Error. The address closes (ch. xxii. 24-25) with a 
Messianic prophecy which emphasizes Judah’s last- 
ing claim to the resurrection of the saints, the tri- 
umph of the poor and the martyrs, and the burn- 
ing of Belial and all his hosts. A denunciation of 
the royal custom of embalming, which was antago- 
nistic to the doctrine of the resurrection, ends the 
Testament, 


Testament 
of Judah. 


, 


In sharp contrast to this Judaic or Davidic proph- * 


ecy stand the accentuation of the Levitic or Mac- 
cabean royalty (ch. xxi.) and the references to itshero 
(ch. xxv.). These are obviously interpolations by 
the Maccabean reviser, and ch. xxiii. is a still Jater 
insertion. 

Issachar: Simplicity. Issachar, whose name 
is explained at length in accordance with Gen. xxx. 
14-18, represents himself to his children ag one who 
walked all his life in- simplicity (ch. iii.). Being. a 
husbandman, he never failed to give the priest the 
first-fruits of his lands, sharing the residue with his 
father and with the poor and afflicted, so that he 
was greatly blessed. He. spoke ill of no one, nor 
did he meddle in the affairs of othérs; he harbored 
no lustful thoughts in his heart and was happy with 
his wife and his field. He accordingly, admonishes 
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liis children (ch. iv.-vii.) to walk in simplicity, and 
to refrain from envy and all Justful thoughts, pry- 
ing into no secrets, but loving God 
Testament and man, and filled with compassion 
of for the poor and feeble. He urges 
Issachar. them, moreover, to find contentment 
in husbandry and to scek the divine 
blessing in the fruit of the soil, for abandonment of 
agricultural life would, in his view, lead them in the 
latter days to transgression and dispersion among 
the Gentiles. This denunciation of mercantile pur- 
suits, which were the chief occupations of the Jews 
in the Diaspora, indicates the period at which the 
original Testaments were written, With a glance 
at the Epicurean life of the Sadducees, Issachar con- 
cludes with the words: “I am 120 years old, and 
have known no mortal sin. Except my wife, I have 
known no woman, nor have I gone a-whoring with 
the lifting up of mine eyes; I have drunk no wine 
to lead me astray, nor have I desired the desire of 
my neighbor, Craft hath not been in my heart, nor 
hath falsehood come through my lips. I sighed 
with every one that was troubled, and I gave my 
bread tothe poor. Tate not alone; I broke no oath; 
I wrought piety and truth all my days. I have 
loved the Lord with all my might, and I have loved 
every maneven as my children. Do ye these things, 
my children, and every spirit of Belial will flee from 
you, and no deed of evil men will have power over 
you; and ye shall subdue every wild beast, having 
with you the God of heaven, that walketh with men 
in simplicity of heart.” In this picture of the ideal 
Hasid, who dies “at a good old age and with his 
strength unabated,” the passage in ch. v., which em- 
phasizes the supremacy of Levi and Judah as priest 
and ruler, contains no indication of late Maccabean 
influence (comp. Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 14-15; Gen. 
R. xeix. 11). 

Zebulun: Compassion and Pity. Unlike the 
rabbinical conception of Zebulun, which is that of 
the merchant who supports Issachar while he de- 
votes his life to the study of the Torah (see Targ. 
Yer. to Deut. xxxiii, 18), Zebulun in the Testaments 
Hasidically typifies the fisherman who supplies the 
household with fish and gives of his store to the 

stranger, the sick, the aged, aud the 
Testament needy that he may be blessed by God 
of for his compassion (ch. vi.). He tells 

Zebulun. his children, moreover, that it was his 

deep compassion for Joseph which re- 
strained Simeon and Gad from bloodshed, for he had 
joined his youngest brother in an appeal to their 
sympathy and had adjured them with tears not to 
commit the crime, thus anticipating even Reuben, 
who made the proposal to cast Joseph into the pit to 
gave the young lad’s life. When the other brothers 
took the twenty pieces of silver for which they sold 
Joseph and used them to buy sandals (Pirke R. El. 
xxxviii.; Targ. Yer. to Gen, xxxvii. 28, based on 
Amos ii. 6), Zebulun, like Reuben, refused to share 
in the money. Whenever he saw a person unclad 
he used to cover him with garments of his own, and 
he was accordingly blessed by God, nor did any 
sickness befall his house, for “as man showeth éom- 
passion on his fellow beings, so doth God show 
compassion on him” (Sifre, Deut. 986; Shab. 151b). 








Zebulun therefore admonishes his children to show _ 


mercy to every man, and to bear neither grudge nor 
malice toward any, but to love one another, faking 
Joseph for their model. The address.closes (ch. ix.) 
with a warning against dissensions in Israel, since 
they would lead to a division of the kingdom and to 
dispersion among the Gentiles, and with an expres- 
sion of his longing for the Messianic period, when 
Belial and his hosts should be trodden under foot 
and God alone should reign in Jerusalem as the 
sun of righteousness with the healing of compassion 
on its wings. The closing chapter expresses the 
hope of resurrection as forming part of the final 
judgment in which Zebulun, one of the twelve 
judges, will appear as the ruler of his tribe. The 
name of Levi does not occur in this Testament. 
Dan: Anger and Falsehood. Dan, the black 
sheep among the tribes of Israel (sce Dan), tells his 
children (ch. i.) that, under the influence of Belial, 
he had been filled with anger against Joseph: and 
that, “eager to devour him a8 a leopard devours a 
kid,” be had planned to kill him that he might sup- 
plant him in the heart of his father. Dan aceord- 
ingly warns his children (ch. fi.-v.a) against anger, 
since it heeds neither parent, nor brother, nor 
prophet, nor rightcous man, nor friend. Ch. iii, and 
other interpolated passages add a warning against 
lying which is scarcely a gentiine part 
Testament of the Testament. Anger may be 
of Dan. rouscd by words only, yet it leads to 
action. Therefore his children are 


exhorted to refrain from anger either at spoken. 


words or at misfortunes, lest they should be over- 
come by Belial and the Lord should depart from 
them, the lesson of the Testament being that they 
should flee from wrath and love God and man in or- 
der that the Lord might dwell among them and Be- 
lial be driven from them. The last sentence of the 
Testament is obviously a Jewish interpolation. 
Naphtali: Natural Goodness. Naphtali, who 
died in perfect health at the age of 182, relates to his 
children that he resembled Joseph since he was born 
on Rachel’s knees. The explanation of the names 
of Naphtali (comp. Gen. R. Ixxxix. 22; Num. R. 
xiy. 23; Epstein, “Mi-Kadmoniyyot ha-Yehudim,” 
p. 74), Bilhah, and Zilpah are curious haggadic 
remnants. Swift of foot as a deer (Gen. xlix. 21; 
comp. Pirke R. El. xxxix.; Sotah 13a), Naphtali 
served his father, Jacob, as a messenger; and in the 
father’s grief at the loss of Joseph he was comforted 
by Naphtali, who told him of two dreams in which 
the future greatness of Levi, Judah, and Joseph had 
been revealed to him (ch. v.-vi.). The 
Testament text is extremely corrupt, and must 
of be corrected on the basis of the He- 
Naphtali. brew “Testament of Naphtali” discov- 
ered by Gaster in the “Chronicles of 
Jerahmeel” and. reproduced in a German translation 
by Schnapp, in Kautzsch, “ Apocryphen,” fi. 489- 
492. According to this document, which is deci- 
dedly better preserved than the Greek version, Naph- 
tali speaks of the pleasant land that fell to the lot 
of his tribe (Deut. xxxiii. 23) and then warns his 
children not to become overbearing in their prosper- 
ity. The monition to observe the law of God and 
to refrain frem such corruptions as had been prac- 
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- tised by the men of Sodom, the idolatrous nations, 
and the fallen angels in the days of Enoch is prece- 
ded by the lesson that, in accordance with Deut, 
xxxii. 8-9 (comp. Targ. Yer. ad Joc.), each of the 
seventy nations worships its own guardian angel as 
adeity, while Abraham chose on behalf of his de- 
scendants the only one God and Creator of the world 
as Guide and Protector, since Michael, the guardian 
angel of Isracl, had taught him the Hebrew lan- 
guage, thus enabling him to learn the true order of 
~ things and the wisdom of creation. As sun, moon, 
and stars change not their order, soshould the children 
of Naphtali not change the order of things, This sec- 
tion is followed by theapocaly ptic part, in which Mac- 
cabean elements referring to the supremacy of Levi 
seem again to be mingled with Hasid:can tenets, 
Gad: Hatred. Gad tells his children that in his 
strength he had been accustomed to guard the flock 
at night, and to kill every wild beast that assailed 
it. Joseph, however, was too delicate to stay with 
the flock in the heat of the day and went home to his 
father, whom he informed that Gad and the other 
sons of the two concubines were eating lambs that had 
been torn by wild beasts and had not been slaugh- 
tered either by Judah or by Reuben according to 
the prescribed rule (comp. Targ. Yer, to Gen. xxxvii, 
2; Pirke R. El. xxxviii.; Gen. R. Ixxxiy, %). This 
so provoked Gad that he hated Joseph, and, like Sim- 
eon, wished to kill him, being eager 
Testament “to devour him as the calf devours the 
of Gad. grass.” His hatred finally brought 
upon him a disease of the heart which 
lasted for eleven months, the length of time that he 
entertained this feeling of enmity before he repented 
and his father's prayers saved him from death (ch. 
i-ii, 5). He therefore warns his children against 
the spirit of hatred which fills the heart with poison, 
and allics itself with Satan and with every evil, 
leading to all manner of impiety and death, while 
love effects the salvation of man. “Love ye one 
another in act, and word, and thought. .. . If one 
sin against thee, tell him in pcace, removing the 
poison of hate, and foster not guile in thy soul 
[comp. Ley. xix. 17; Matt. xvili. 15). And if he 
confess and repent, forgive him [Yoma 87a; Luke 
xvii, 8] . . . and if he deny it, strive not with him 
lest he swear and thou sin doubly... . But give 
the vengeance unto God” (Deut, xxxii. 85; Rom. 
xii. 19). “Envy not the prosperous, for the poor 
man who is free from envy is rich ” (ch. vi.-vii.). As 
its concluding words this Testament contains a to- 
tally irrelevant passage concerning Judah and Levi. 
Asher: The Two Characters of Vice and 
Virtue. It is possible that the Testament of Asher 
is defective, since the only reference to his own per- 
sonal experience is found in ch. v., where he says 
that he observed life and sought out the ecmmand- 
ments of God, only to find that the two ways of light 
and darkness, of good and evil, and of 
Testament truth and error must ever be kept dis- 
of Asher. tinct, for doublefacedness serves not 
God but Belial (ch. iii). The allu- 
sions in ch. ii. to unclean animals, such as swine, 
which appear half clean but in reality are unclean, 
and the reference in ch. iv. to clean animals, such as 


stares and hinds which annear wnplean tn «a wild 





state but are actually clean, are indicative of sucli 
concepts as are expressed in the Letter of Aristeas, 
§§ 153-169. The moral of the Testament may be 
summed up in the words: “Follow the truth with 
singleness of face and hate the spirits of error, . . 
distinguishing the angels of the Lord and of Satan” 
(ch. vi.; comp. II Cor. xi. 14), and it closes with a 
brief apocalyptic passage predicting the exile and 
the restoration. 

Joseph: Chastity. The Testament of J oseph 
presents Joseph in two different aspects, In the first 
part (ch, i.-x.a) he speaks as the same type of chas- 
tity in which he is presented by the rabbinic Hag- 

gadah (Targ. Yer. to Gen. xlix. 22;So- 
Testament tah 86b; Pirke R. El. xxxix.). In the 
of Joseph. second part (ch. X.b-xvii.) he appears 

as the model of brotherly love. In 
the former, Potiphar’s wife is termed “the Egyp- 
tian”; in the latter “the Memphian.” The first 
portion of the Testament is written in forcible po- 
etic style; the latter, which chronologically is the 
earlier, is in simple prose, so that the whole is evi- 
dently the work of two different authors. 

Joseph begins by declaring that his trust in God 
brought him rescue and exaltation through all the 
time that he was envied and hated, sold and slan- 
dered, It is, accordingly, the picture of a Hasid, 
the persecuted saint, that is exhibited in the first 
two chapters. During his stay of seven years with 
“the shameless woman,” he proved another Daniel, 
even his fasting lending greater beauty to his face. 
He gave his food to the poor, and wept and prayed 
for the conversion of Potiphar’s wife, even after his 
prayer had obtained for her, in her childless state, a 
son. He wished to instruct her in the way of right- 
eousness, while she attempted to capture him by 
means of witchcraft (ch. iii.-vi.); and finally, when 
all her contrivances failed and he was cast into pris- 
on because of her slander, be sang songs of thanks- 
giving to God for his escape from the allurements of 
her shameless attitudes (ch. vii.-ix.; the last sen- 
tence is misplaced). “God loveth the chaste who en- 
dureth in his den of darkness. . . . If, therefore, ye 
follow after chastity and holiness in patience and 
humility of heart, the Lord will dwell among you, 
+ and exalt you, and bless you with all good 
things even as He blessed me” (ch. ix.-x.). 

In the second part (ch. x.b-xvii.) Joseph dwella 
on the fact that, lest he should put his brothers to 
shame, he never revealed his birthplace and his fain- 
ily either to the merchants, who had bought him as 
a slave, or to Potiphar, whose wife had fallen in 
Jove with the beautiful lad at sight of him, or to 
any of the eunuchs of Pharaoh, who stripped and 
beat him to wrest from him the confession that‘be 
was the son of a mighty man in Canaan (comp. Gén, 
xl. 15). “Therefore,” said he to his children, “love 
one another, and with long-suffering hide each oth- 
er’s faults, for God delighteth in the unity of breth- 
ren” (ch. xvii.). 

The apocalyptic passage, preserved in longer 
form in the Armeniun version, but obviously cur- 
tailed and interpolated by Christian hands, deatribes 
the captivity and downfall of the kingdom of Joz 
seph and the permanence of the kingdom of Judah. 
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Benjamin: Purity of Heart. Benjamin, who 
is represented both by the Testament which bears 
bis name and by rabbinic Jiterature as the one who 
clings lovingly to his brother Joseph (see Gen. R. 
xciv, 7), typifies affectionate regard for the right- 
eous. The hero himself, whose name is explained in 
ch. i. as “the child of old age,” dwells on the nobil- 
ity of Joseph, but since he would not impute an evil 
act to his brothers, he construed the story of the 

coat in their favor (ch. ii.), and be- 

Testament sought his father to pray to God that 
of He should not impute to them the evil 
Benjamin. they had devised against him (ch. iii.). 
Benjamin accordingly admonishes his 

children ever to direct their mind toward the good 
and pure, for the good man has no “evil eye,” but 
sympathy for all, and mercy to the poor (ch. iv.), 
thus having a good influence even on the evil (ch. 
v.). The spirit of Belial will have no power over 
him, nor will he look with lust upon woman. Cain, 
the evil brother, had to suffer for seven hundred 
years, but Joseph could be defiled by sin no more 
than is the sun by shining over dung and .mire. 
The whole monition (ch. ii.-viii.), however, is in 
great disorder. The apocalyptic portion (ch. ix.- 
xi.), based partly upon Gen. xlix. 27 and partly 
upon Deut. xxxiii, 12, is so interpolated by Christian 
writers that any analysis of it is extremely difficult. 

Charles (/.c.) has already called attention to the 
frequent use of the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs by Paul and other writers of the New Testa- 


ment. I Thess, ii, 16 is a quotation 
In of Test. Patr., Levi, 6, 10; Rom, xii. 
the New 19 of Gad, 6, 10; Rom, xii, 21 of Ben- 


Testament. jamin, 6, 3; II Cor. vii. 10 of Gad, 5, 
7; and Ephes. v. 6 of Naphtaii, 3, 1. 
As has been indicated above, the New Testament 
teaching of forgiveness, of love even for enemies, of 
chastity in thought, and of similar matters is clearly 
presented in these far older| Essene utterances of the 
patriarchs Gad, Issachar, | Joseph, Benjamin, and 
others, The dualistic psychology and cosmology, 
as well as the eschatology, are the same in both, 
.and the Testaments belong to the same class of liter- 
ature and age as the Dimadar and ‘Drmascanza, be- 
ing Jewish works appropftiated and remodeled by 
the Church, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Edition by Sinker, Cambridge, 1860: trans- 
ined by the same scholar on ne basis of this text in the:4nti- 
Nicene Library, Edinburgh, 1890. For the Hterature see 
Sohiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1i1. and Bousset in Zeit. far 
Neutestamentliche Wissensel 1900, pp. 141-209; Charles, 
in Hibbert Journal, 1905, pp. 573. 
vr. ; K. 
TET (b): Ninth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The signification of its name is uncertain. Its sound 
is that of an emphatic surd dental (palatal English 
“t"), ‘It occurs only as a radical, never as a forma- 
tive element. It sometimes interchanges with the 
dentals “€ and mand with the sibilant y. As a 
numeral, “tet” (in the later period) has the value 9. 
T. I. Br. 


TETRAGRAMMATON: The quadriliteral 
namé ef God, 71m, which is thus referred toin Jose- 





phus, in the Church Fathers, in the magic papyri, 


and in the Palestinian Talmud (Yoma 40a, below), 
whence it has passed into the modern languages. 


Other designations gr this name, such as “Ha. | 


Shem,” “Shem ha-Meforash,” and “Shem ha-Meyu 


had,” have frequently been discussed by recent, 


scholars (see bibliography in Blau, “ Altjidischés 
Zauberwesen,” p. 128, note 1, and, on the terms,” 
pp. 123-128). 
ently arose in contradistinction to the divine names 
containing respectively twelve and forty-two letters 
and formed likewise fromthe letters y, 1, W.-H (é. 
pp. 187-146); for only thus is the designation intel- 
ligible, since Avonat likewise has four letters in 
Hebrew. 

The Tetragrammaton is the ancient Israclitish 
name for God. According to actual count, it oc- 
curs 5,410 times in the Bible, being divided among 

the books as follows: Genesis 153 
Statistics times, Exodus 864, Leviticus 285, 
of Oc- Numbers 887, Deuteronomy 2380 (total 
currences. in Torah 1,419); Joshua 170, Judges 
158, Samuel 428, Kings 467, Isaiah 
367, Jeremiah 555, Ezekiel 211, Minor Prophets 845 
(total in Prophets 2,696); Psalms 645, Proverbs 87, 
Job 31, Ruth 16, Lamentations 32, Danici 7, Ezra- 
Nehemiah 31, Chronicles 446 (total in Hagiographa 
1,295). 
* In connection with ‘71% the Tetragrammaton 
is pointed with the vowels of “Elohim” (which 


The term “Tetragrammaton” appar-. 


2 


beyond doubt was not pronounced in this com- - 


bination); it occurs 310 times after 778, and five 
times before it (Dalman, “ Der Gottesname,” etc., p. 
91), 227 of these occurrences being in Ezekiel alone. 
The designation “ Yawn Zcba’ot,” translated “ Lord 
of Hosts,” occurs 260 times, and with the addition 
of “God” four times more. This designation is met 
with as follows: Isaiah 65 times, Jeremiah 77, Minor 
Prophets 108 (Zechariah 52; Malachi 24), Samuel 11, 
Kings 4; but it does not occur, on the other hand, 
in the Pentatetch, in Joshua, in Judges, or in the 
Hagiographa. Adding these 264 occurrences and the 
815 just noted 'to the 5,410 instances of the simple 
Tetragrammaton, the word “Yuwn” is found to 
occur 5,989 times in the Bible. There is no instance 
of it, however, in Canticles, Ecclesiastes, or Esther; 
and in Daniel it occurs 7 times (in ch. ix.)—a 
fact which in itself shows the late date of these 
books, whése authors lived at a period when the use 
of the Tetragrammaton was already avoided, its ut- 
terance having become restricted both in- the read- 
ing of the Bible and still more in colloquial speech. 
For it was substituted Aponar; and the fact that 
this name is found 815 times in combination with 
“Yuwn” and 134 times alone shows that the cus- 
tom of reading the Tetragrammaton as ‘if written 
“ Adonai” began at a time when the text of the Bib- 
lical books was not yet scrupulously protected from 
minor additions. This assumption explains most of 
the occurrences of “ Adonai” before “ Yaw”; @.¢. 
the former word indicated the pronunciation of. the 
latter. At the time of the Chronicler this pronunet- 
ation was so generally accepted that he never wrote 
the name “ Adonai.”” About 300 B.c., therefore, the 
word “ Yruwit” was not pronounced in its original 
form. For several reasons Jacob (“Im Namen 
Gottes,” p. 167) assigns the “disuse of the word 
“Yuwn’ and the substitution of ‘Adonai’ to the 
later decades of the Babylonian exile.” Me 
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The avoidance of the original name of God both 
a speech and, to a certain exfent, in the Bible was 
due, according to Geiger (“ Ursehrift,” 
"Reason for p. 262), to a reverence which shrank 
Disuse. from the utterance of the Sublime 
Name; and it may well be that such 
areluctance first arose in a foreign, and hence in 
an “unclean” Jand, very possibly, therefore, in 
Babylonia. According to Dalman (/.c. pp. 66 et seq.), 
the Rabbis forbade the utterance of the Tetragram- 
maton, to guard against desecration of the Sacred 
Name; but such an ordinance could not have been 
effectual unless it had met with popular approval. 
The reasons assigned by Lagarde (“Psalterium Ili- 
eronymi,” p. 155) and Halévy (“Recherches Bib- 
liques,” i. 65 e¢ seg.) are untenable, and are refuted 
by Jacob (Zc. pp. 172, 174), who belicves that the 
Divine Name was not pronounced lest it should be 
desecrated by the heathen. The true name of God 
_ Was uttered only during worship in the Temple, 
in which the pcopie were alone; ant in the course 
of the services on the Day of Atonement the high 
priest pronounced the Sacred Name ten times (To- 
sef., Yoma, ii. 2; Yoma 89b). This was donc as late 
as the last years of the Temple (Yer. Yoma 40a, 67). 
If such was the purpose, the means were ineilectual, 
since the pronunciation of the Tetragrammaton was 
known not only in Jewish, but also in non-Jewish 
circles centuries after the destruction of the Temple, 
as is clear from the interdictions against uttering it 
(Sanh, x. 1; Tosef., Sanh. xii. 9; Sifre Zuta, in 
Yalk., Gen. 711; ‘Ab. Zarah 18a; Midr. Teh. to Ps. 
xci.,end). Raba, a Babylonian amora who flourished 
about 850, wished to make the pronunciation of the 
Tetragrammaton known publicly (Kid. 71b); and a 
contemporary Palestinian scholar states that the 
Samaritans uttered it in taking oaths (Yer. Sanh. 
28b), The members of the Babylonian academy 
probably knew the pronunciation as late as 1000 c. 
(Blau, dc, pp. 182 et seg., 188 et seq.). The physi- 
cians, who were half magicians, made special efforts 
to learn this name, which was believed to possess 
marvelous powers (of healing, ete. ; Yer. Yoma 40a, 
below), The cures, or the exorcisms, of demons in 
the name of Jesus which are mentioned in the New 
Testament and the Talmud (see Exorcism) imply 
that Jesus was regarded as a god and that his name 
was considered as cfficaciousas the Tetragrammaton 
itself, for which it was even substituted. It was in 
connection with magic that the Tetragrammaton 
» was introduced into the magic papyri 
Church 


and, in all probability, into the wri- 

Fathers tings of the Church Fathers, these 
and Magic tavo sources containing the following 
Papyri. forms, written in Greek letters: (1) 


“Taoouee,” “Jaoue,” “Tabe”; (2) 
“Tao,” “Taho,” “Iae”; (3) “Aia”; (4) “Ia.” "it is 
evident that (1) represents mim, (2) \m. (8) BTN, and 
(4). The three forms quoted under (1)are merely 
three ways of writing the same word, though 
“Jabe” is designated as the Samaritan pronuncia- 
tion. There are external and internal grounds for 
this assumption; for the very agreement of the 
Jewish, Christian, heathen, and Gnostic statements 


proves that they undoubtedly give the actual pro- 
ihe rc Se eS Was 





468) reaches the conclusion 


tc. p. 41; Deissmann, “Bibelstudien,” pp. 1-20; 
Blau, Zc. p. 133}. The “mystic quadriliteral name” 
(Clement, “Stromata,” ed.. Dindorf, iii, 25, 27) was 
well known to the Gnostivs, as is shown by the fact. 
that the third of the eight eons of one of their sys- 
tems of creation was called “the unpronounced,” 
the fourth “the invisible,” and the seventh “the 
unnamed,” terms which are merely designations of 
the Tetragrammaton (Blau, Zc. p. 127). Even the 
Palestinian Jews had inscribed the letters of the 
Name on amulets (Shab, 115b; Blau, Zc. pp. 98-96); 
and, in view of the frequency with which the ap- 
pellations of foreign deities were employed in magic, 
it was but natural that heathen magicians should 
show an especial preference for this “ great and holy 
name,” knowing its pronunciation as they knew the 
names of their own deities, 

It thus becomes possible to determine with a fair 
degree of certainty the historical pronunciation of 
the Tetragrammaton, the results agreeing with the 
statement of Ex. iii. 14, in which Yuwn terms Him- 
self mnx, “I will be,” a phrase which is imme- 
diately preceded by the fuller term “T will be that I 
will be,” or, as in the English versions, “I am” and 

“Tam thatIam.” The name yp is 
Meaning accordingly derived from the root 
and Ety- m7 (= nm‘), and is regarded as an im- 
mology. perfect. This passage is decisive for 
the pronunciation “ Yahweh”; for the 
etymology was undoubtedly based on the known 
word. The oldest exegetes, such as Onkelos, and 
the Targumim of Jerusalem and pseudo-Jonathan 
regard “Ehych” and “Ehyeh asher Ehyeh ” as the 
name of the Divinity, and accept the etymology of 
“hayah” = “to be” (comp, Samuel b. Meir, com- 
mentary on Ex, iii. 14). Modern critics, however, 
who, after the lapse of centuries, correct the Hebrew 
texts without regard to the entire change of point 
of view and mode of thought, are dissatisfied with 
this etymology; and their various hypotheses have 
resulted in offering the following definitions: (1) 
he who calls into being, or he who gives promises; 
(2) the creator of life; (8) he who makes events, or 
history ; (4) the falling one, the feller, ¢.e., the storm- 
god who hurls the lightning; (5) he who sends down 
the rain (W. R. Smith, “ The Old Testament,” p. 123); 
(6) the hurler; (7) the destroyer ; (8) the breather, the 
weather-god (Wellbausen), All these meanings are 
obtained by doing violence to the Mebrew text (Her- 
zog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” viii. 536 et seq.). 

Attempts have also been made to explain the Di- 
vine Name fin as Hittite, Persian, Egyptian, and 
even as Greek; but these assumptions are now ab- 
solutely set aside, since the name fs at all events 
Semitic. The question remains, however, whether 
it is Israclitish or was borrowed. Friedrich De- 
litasch, in discussing this question, asserts that the 

Semitic tribes from whom the family 

Assyro- of Hammurabi came, and who en- 
Babylonian tercd Babylon 2500 n.c., ‘knew and 
Cuneiform worshiped the god Ya’ve, Ya’u (7.e., 

Inscrip- Yuwu, Yahu; “Babel und Bibel,” 5th 

tions. ed., i, 78 et seg); and Zimmern (in « 





Schrader, “K. A. T.” 8d ed., pp. 465- 
“Yahu” or 


that 
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of a foreign deity, a view with which Delitzsch 
agrees in his third and final lecture on “Babel und 
Bibel” (pp. 39, 60, Stuttgart, 1905). Assyriologists 
are still divided on this point, however; and no 
definite conclusions have as yet been reached (comp. 
the voluminous literature oa “ Babel und Bibel”). 
“Yah,”an abbreviated form of the Tetragramma- 
ton, occurs 23 times: 18 times in the Psalms, twice 
in Exodus, and three times in Isaiah. This form 
is identical with the final syllable in the word “ Hal- 
Jelujah,” which occurs 24 times in the last book of 
the Psalms (comp. also “be-Yah,” Isa. xxvi. 4 and 
Ps. Ixviii. 5). It is transcribed by the Greek “Ia,” as 
“Bhyeh” is represented by “ Aia,” thus showing that 
“Yah” was the first syliable of myn. 
Abbrevi- The form corresponding to the Greek 
ated Tetra- “Iao” does not occur alone in He- 
gramma- brew, but only as an element in such 
ton. proper names as Jesaiuh (“ Yesha‘ya- 
hu”), Zedekiah (“Zidkiyahu”), and 
Jehonathan. According to Delitzsch (“ Wo Lag das 
Paradies?” 1881), this form was the original one, and 
was expanded into mim; but since names of divini- 
ties are slow in disappearing, it would be strange if 
the primitive form had not been retained once in the 
Bible. The elder Delitzsch thought that “Yahu” 
was used independently as a name of God (Ilerzog- 
Plitt, “Real-Encyc.” vi. 608); but, according to 
Kittel, “This could have been the case only in the 
vernacular, since no trace of it is found in the literary 
language” (Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” viii. 26, 
583). All the critics have failed to perceive that the 
name “Yao” was derived from the same source as 
“Yaoue,” namely, from Gnosticism and magic, in 
which Jews, Christians, and heathen met. “ Yahu” 
was in fact used in magic, as is clear from the “ Sefer 
Yezirah,” which shows many traces of Gnosticism ; in 
the cosmology of this work the permutation of the 
letters 9 furnishes the instruments of the Creation. 
With the Tetragrammaton must be included the 
names of God formed of twelve, forty-two, and 
seventy-two letters respectively, which are impor- 
tant factors in Jewish mysticism (Kid. 71a e¢ passin). 
They have, according to tradition, a 





Other magical cffect; for mysticism and 
Names of magic are everywhere allied. These 


God, great names are closely akin to the 
jong series of vowels in the magic 
papyri, and are obtained by anagrammatic combina- 
tious of the effective elements of the Tetragramma- 
ton. The simplest way of determining these three 
names is to forn a magic triangle, whose base is a 
single Tetragrammaton, and its apex the Tetragram- 
maton repeated thrice. The four upper lines (13 + 
11+ 10+ 9) give the names with forty-two letters; 
and the entire figure represents the Divine Name of 
seventy-two letters (Blau, Ze. pp. 144 et seg.).  Ac- 
cording to the book of Banrr (ed. Amsterdam, 1651, 
fol. a), the Sacred Name of twelve letters was a 
‘triple MyM (Dalman, Z.c. p. 39; Blau, Le. p. 144). 

In the earliest manuscripts of the Septuagint the 
Tetragrammaton was givenin Hebrew letters, which 
in Greek circles were supposed to be Greek and 
were read wer (Field, “ Origenis Hexaplorum Que 
Supersunt,” i. 90, Oxford, 1875; Terzog-Hauck, 7.2. 











AQUILA; GNostictsm; Jenova; Names or Gop; 
Sue #A-MEFORASIL. ! 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hamburger. f. B. T. i, 48-56, 538: Masti 
Dict. Bible, ii, 199; Herzog-Hauck, jedan a 
541; Bandissin, 
achichte, i. 181 
ories onthe Or 
Studia Bibliea, i, 1-20, Oxford, 18 
me Adonaj wnt Seine Gree 
il tudien, Marburg, 189% 
berwesen, Strasburg, 1898; M. J 
sehrift, 1896, pp. 1 ef seq. (on the proper fa $ combined 
with Yaw); Schrader, A. A. T. 3d ed., 68, Berlin, 
1902-3; Jacob, Lin Namen Gottes, Berlin e193. For farthes 
material, especially earlier works, see Herzog- Hauck i 
oo as 


TETRARCH (Greck, rerpdpyys): A governor of - 
a quarter of a province; the title of several feudal 
lords of Palestine and neighboring countries who 
were subject to Roman suzerainty. This title, 
which evidently implies a rank somewhat lower 
than that of ErHnarcn, was held by the following 
Jewish princes: Herod the Great before he became 
king, and his bro wwr Puasaep, both of whom re- 
ceived the office from Antony (Josephus, “Ant.” 
xiv. 18, § 1; ddem, “B. J.” i, 12, 8 5); Puenonas, 
whom Augustus, at the request of Herod, appointed 
tetrarch of Perea (20 B.c.), a post which yielded 
him an income of 100 talents (“ Ant.” xv. 10, § 8; 
“B, J.” i. 24, § 5); Herop Antipas, who was tet- 
rarch of Galilee (Luke iii, 1); Patrnre, who governed 
Iturea and Trachonitis (¢.); and Lysanias, who 
ruled Abilene (zb.). \ 

The district governed by a tetrarch was called a 
tetrarchy (“ Ant.” xx. 7, $1); and this term was first 
used by Euripides, who applied it to Thessaly, at- 
tributing to it its original connotation of a quarter 
province, since Thessaly was divided into four dis- 
wicts. “Tetrarch” was employed in a similar sense 
with reference to Galatia; but in other countries, as 
well asamong the Jews, it lost its primary meaning, 
and came to imply a ruler whose power was less 
than that of a king. Such tetrarchs were especially 
numerous in Syria (Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” v. 
74), and one Sohemus of Lebanon is mentioned by 
Josephus (“ Vita,” § 11). Kings and tetrarchs fur- 
nished auxiliary troops to the army of Varvs 
Ant.” xvii. 10, § 9). The Herodian tetrarchs, 
either from error or from mere flattery, were ad- 
dressed also as kings (comp. Matt. ii. 22, xiv. 9); 
and it was with but little justification that AGRipra 
II. styled himself “king,” since, as a matter of fact, 
he was but a tetrarch. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. 8d ed., s.v.; Schirer, Gesch. 8a 

ed., 1. £23, . 

EC. 8. Kr. 


TETUAN. See Morocco. 


TEWELES, HEINRICH: Austrian drama- 
tist; born at Prague Noy. 13, 1856. He made his 
début in 1881 with a drama entitled “Die Schau- 
spielerin.” His other works are: “Kampf um die 
Sprache,” 1884; “ Dic Armen,” novel, 1885; “ Presse 
und Staat,” 1886; “Eherecht,” a comedy, 1886; 
“Schule der Frauen, ” comedy, 1887; * Der Ring des 
Polykrates,” comedy, 1888; “Gesellschafterin,” 
comedy, 1889; “ Der Hundertste Geburtstag,” play, 
1891; “Mein Papa, ” farce, 1893; “Johann Strauss,” 
clipe 1894: “Demetrius,” a rewritten version of 
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and “Beitrag-zur Gocthefeier in Prag,” 1899. He 
published also the “ Prager Dichterbuch,” 1893. 
Teweles is dramaturgist’of the German Landes- 
theater in his native city. 
8. is 3 E. Ms. 


TEXAS: Largest state in the American Tnion; 
admitted in 1845; seceded Feb, 1, 1861; and read- 
mitted in 1870. Previous to its admission to the 
Union, Texas was an independent republic (1836-45), 

Sancl Isaacs removed from the United States to 
Texas in 1821, with Austin's first colonists, For 
serving in the army of the Republicof Texas he was 
given 820 acres of land. When Abraham Cohen 

Labatt visited Texas in 1831, he found 
Early at Velasco Jacob Henry and Jacob 
Settlement Lyons, of England and Charleston, 





and 8. C., respectively, engaged in mer- 
Mexican cantile pursuits. Jacob Henry's will 
War. provided for the lading of a hospi- 


tal at Velasco, Nacogdoches seems to 
have been the center of immigration, Projinent 
Settlers (1832-40) were Adolphus Sterne, who partici- 
puted in the Fredonian war, subsequently acting as 
alealde and oflicial interpreter; Dr, Joseph Hertz 
and his brother Hyman, Simon Schloss, Albert 
Emanuel, Sam, Maas (who married a sister of Offen- 
bach, the composer), and Simon Weiss, They were 
pioneers in mercantile enterprises, and served the 
government in civil and military crpacities. Simon 
and Jacob Mussina settled iu Galveston (1836), the 
former editing a paper and practisinglaw. Edward 
J. Johnson, from Cincinnati, Ohio, was killed while 
fighting undcr Fannin at Goliad (1836), where three 
other Jews also fought—Benjamin H. Mordecai 
(killed by Indians in 1840), M. K. Moses, and Her- 
man Ehrenberg. Notable services were rendered to 
Texas by Levi Charles Harby (sometimes known as 
Levi Myers Haney), Isadore Dyin, and Leon DyEn. 
Michael Sccligson settled in Galveston in 1836; he 
was alderman of the city in 1840 and 1848, mayor 
in 1853, and worked untiringly for the annexation 
of the Republic of Texas to the United States, 
Uenry Seeligson, his son, went to Galveston from 
Michigan in 1889, held several military appoint- 
ments, ‘and fought in three wars, in one of which 
he was highly complimented by Gen. Zachary 
Taylor. Prominent in the early wars, from San 
Jacinto (1835) to the war with Mexico (1846), were: 
Eugene Joseph Chiméne, Kohn (Texasspy-company), 
IIenry Wiener, Moses Albert Levy (surgeon-general 
in Sam. Houston’s army in the Texas-Mexican war; 
was present at the storming of the-Alamo, Dee. 5, 
1835); A. Wolf (killed in the Alamo, 1856; his name 
is inscribed on the Alamo monument at Austin), Dr. 
Isaac Lyons of Charleston (surgeon-general, 1836), 
and D. I, Kokernot, Michael de Young, a French 
Jew, settled in San Augustine in 1840, and furnished 
the necessary equipment to voluateers during the 
war with Mexico, Three years earlier Edward 8. 
Solomon settled in the seme town, Many acres of 
Jand in Texas, now under cultivation, were origi- 
snally allotted to David Moses and Michael de Young 
for services rendered to the republic, 
Jacob de Cordova (b. Spanish Town, Jamaica. 














New Orleans in 1837, and became an expert in real “ 
estate; “De Cordova’s Land Agency” was known 
throughout the states. Upon a visit 
to Jamaica in 1883 he founded the 
“Daily Gleaner.” In 1856 he pub." 
lished at Austin “The Texas Emi- 
grant’s and Traveler’s Guide- Book,” and later 
“Texas, Her Resources and Her Publie Men” (Phil- 
adelphia, 1858). De Cordova introduced the Order 
of Odd Fellows into Texas, In 1847 he represented 
Tlarris county in the Texas legislature, and in 1849 
he laid out the city of Waco. During 1856-58 he 
lectured on the resources of Texas in the large cities 
of the United States and in England. In 1848 his 
brother Phinchas (b. Philadelphia, 1819; d. 1903) 
joined him in the establishment of the “ Texas 
Herald,” a fortnightly. Phinebas subsequently d- 
ited in Austin the “South-Western American,” a 
weekly (1849-52), which successfully advocated the 
loaning of the school-fund and the donating of a 
portion of the public lands to aid the building of 
railroads, 

Emigration to Texas found an active advocate in 
Henry Castro (b, France, 1786; d, Mexico, 1861). 
In 1842 Castro entered into a contract with Sam. 
Houston, President of the Republic of Texas, to set- 
tle a colony west of the Medina, and Houston ap: 
pointed him consul-general in France for Texas, 
Between 1843 and 1846 Castro sent to Texas 5,000 
emigrants from the Rhenish provinces—the first or- 
ganized emigration to Texas froma foreign country ; 
considering the unsettled state of the country, it was : 
a masterly undertaking. These emigrants settled 
in the towns of Custroville and Quihi (1845), Van- 
denburg (1846), and D’Tunis (1847). Castro county, 
in northwest Texas, was named in honor of this in- 
trepid Jew, who sank $150,000 of his personal estate 
in the venture. Castro published pamphlets and 
mapsin French and German to facilitate his emigra~ 
tion scheme. 

The Jewish settlers in each district began com- 
mnnal life by establishing first a cemetery and then 
asynagogue, A cemetery was established in Hous 
ton in 1844, and a synagogue in 1854; in Galveston, 
1852 and 1868 respectively ; in San Antonio, 1854 and 
1872; in Austin, 1866 and 1876; in Waco, 1869 and 
1881; in Dallas, 1872 and 1874, 

German itnmigration from the fifties to the seven- 
ties was followed by Russian immigration from the 
eighties to the present time (1905); during the latter 
period Orthodox synagogues have been erected in all 
the foregoing cities, Synagogues, cemeteries, and 
communally active congregations exist in the follow- 
ing towns: Beaumont (synagogue erected 1895), 
Brenham (1895), Corsicana(1898), El Paso(1898), Fort 
Worth (Orthodox, 1892; Reform, 1904), Gainesville 
(1882), Hempstead (1897), Marshall 
(18863, Palestine (1900), Texarkana 
(1900), Tyler (1889), Victoria (1894). 
There are cemeteries in Bouham, 
Brownsville, Bryan, Calvert, Cleburne, Columbus, 
Corpus Christi, Denison, Ennis, Greenville, Halletts- 
ville, Henderson, Jefferson, Laredo, Lufkin, Luling, 
Marlin; Mexia, Mineola, Na pgdoches, Navasot: 
Qwinoe Whavtias Tir ok: les 
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Cordova. 
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schools have been organized in most of them, largely 
through the influence of Jeannette Miriam Goldberg, 
Hebrew benevolent associations, ladies’ auniliary 
and general social societies, and branches of national 
and iutcrnational Jewish organizations are wide- 
spread; a few Zionists are found in the larger 
cities. 

The following towns in addition to those which 
been mentioned have from two to ten Jewish 
fam : Abilenc, Alto, Alvarado, Amarillo, 
Aquilla, Beeville, Bellville, Bremond, Jaldwell, 
Clarksville, Columbia, Crockett, Decatur, Del Rio, 
Denton, Eagle Lake, Eagle Pass, Elgin, Farm 
ville, Giddings, Gonzales Groesbeck, Hearne, Hil 
poro, Honey Grove, Jac nville, Kaufman, Ken- 
nedy, Kyle, Lagrange, Llano, Lockhart, Longvie 
MeDade, McKinney, Mount Pleasant, Mount Ver. 
non, Paris, Pittsburg, Yichmond, Rio Grande City, 
Rockdale, Rusk, San Angelo, San Diego, Schulen- 
burg, Sealy, Seguin, Sherman, Skidmore, Sulphur 
Springs, Taylor, Temple, Terrell, Uvalde, Waelder, 
Waxahachie, Weatherford, Weimar, Wichita Fulls, 
Willis, Wills’ Point, and Yoakum. 

In the early days, before there was any Jewish 
communal life, intermarriage between Jews and non- 
Jews was not uncommon; but to-day throughout 
the state, although Jew and Gentile mingle freely, 
intermarriage does not obtain to any appreciable 
degree. 

During the Civil war 103 Texas Jews served in 
the conteriding armies (Simon Wolf, “The Jew as 
Patriot, Soldier, and Citizen,” p. 424), and the de- 
fense of Galveston is inseparably connected with 
the name of Capt. L. C. Harby (. pp. 72 et seq., 
416). The number of Texas Jews serving with the 
‘American forces in the Spanish-American war (1898) 
was: regular officers and enlisted men, 67 (state 
volunteers) ; non-commissioned officers and privates, 

: 25. Benjamin Frenkel was surgeon 
Texas Jews on the U. 8.8. “Hornet,” and subse- 

in Army quently served at the naval station 
and Navy. at San Juan, Porto Rico. Adjutant- 

General Openheimer, Texas State 
Militia, served as coloncl of the Second Volunteer 
Infantry and major-general of the Texas Volunteer 
Guard “Am. Jewish Year Book,” 1900-1, pp. 585 
et seq.), Colonel Openheimer is a member of the 
National Board for fhe Promotion of Hifle Prac- 
tise, appointed by the secretary of war March 1t, 
1893. 

Jews are found in both houses of the Texas legis- 
lature; Jewish physicians and lawyers are to be met 
with in all the larger towns; and the state's second 
assistant attorney-general, Is: Lovenberg, is a 
Jew, us was Leo N, Levi (b. V toria, Texas, 1856; 
d. New York city, 1904). 

In CG. W. Raines’s “A Bibliography of Texas” 
(Austin, 1896) mention is made of the following 
publications of interest to Jews: George M. Walton, 
“The Jews, Their Origin, History, and Final Des- 
tiny ” (Austin, 1895); J. E. McAshen, “The Jews,” in 
the “Texas Quarterly"; Major B. Rush Plunil 
“Poems for Rosh Iashono” (Galveston, 1876: 
Mrs. Leah Cohen Hany is the author of the “ Flag 
Sone of Texas.” 





















































Jewish and non-sectarian institutions have been the 
beneficiaries of Texas Jews; in this way the names 
of Rosanna Osterman, Isadore Dyer, Mrs. Tennie 1. 
Northman, Morilz Kopperl, and Isabella Kopperl 
have become well known. 

Texas has a total population of 8,048,710, of 
whom about 17,500 are Jews. The Jewish popula- 
tion is inc ng as a consequence of direct. imuni- 
gration from Europe through the port of Galveston. 
See AMERICA; DaLLas; GALVESTON ; Houston; SAN 
ANTONIO. a * 
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TEXEIRA. See Terxerra. 





THANKSGIVING. Sce BENEDICTIONS. 


THEBEN, KOPPEL (JACOB BEN ABRA- 
HAM MANDL): President of the Jewish com- 
munity in Presburg; died at Prague Aug. 26, 1799. 
‘As “shetadlan” of the Hungarian Jews he gained: 
distinction; and under Joseph IL, Leopold I1., and 
Francis I. he labored indefatigably in bebalf of his 
corelizionists, striving to protect them from harsh 
regulations. On March 81, 1788, Joseph IL. issued 
the proclamation which was the foundation of. the 
culture of the Hungarian Jews and the beginning 
of ahappier era. One of its provisions, however, 
was that the Jews should not wear beards; Dut, 
Theben obtained the revocation of this clause. 
When Joseph Il. compelled the Hungarian Jews to 
perform military service, Theben sought, though 
unsuccessfully, to have this ordinance also revoked, 
In these undertakings his associate was Naphtali~ 
ben Isiac Judah Rosenthal, a wealthy citizen of 
Moor, and in his youth a friend of Moses Mendels- 
soln. 

In 1791, when Leopold II. was crowned at Pres- 
burg, the Hungarian Jews, led by Theben, arranged 
an enthusiastic celebration, during which Theben 
urged the king not to require the Jews to serve any 
longer as soldiers. On this occasion the king pre- 
sented Theben with a gold medal, In the same 
year Theben strove to free certain Jews who had 
been imprisoned and tortured in Per on account of 
a blood accusation. Indeed, there was scarccly 
‘any important matter connected with the Jews 
in which the Theben community did not take an 
active part. . 5 

“Theben” (Hungarian, “ Divény ”) is the name 
of a place near Presburg, whence Thebens ances: 
tors probably cane. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ignatz Reich, Beth-El, 2d ed., if, 363-381 + 
Joshua Levingohn, Rabbi Fa'ukob Koppel Theben, Warsaw, 


1899, 
A, Bu. 


E. ©. 

THEBES: Ancient and famous city of Greece; 
capital of Beotia. Although there is no documen- 
tary evidence of the presence of Jews at Thebes in 
antiquity, it may he assumed that they re ded 
there, since their coreligionists had lived from a 
very carly period throughout Greece, including the 
neighboring cities of ATHENS and Cortnru, while 
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tia is described as inhabited by Jews (Philo, “ Lega- 
tio ad Caium,” § 86). At the time of the First Cru- 
sade acertain Tobias of Thebes is described as bring- 
ing Messianic prophecics from Salonica to Cairo 
(5, Q. Ro” x, 148), and in Al-dlarizi’s “Tahke- 
moni” (cd, Lagarde, p. 92) mention is made of one 
Michae? ben Caleb of Thebes. Abraham Zutra (or 
Zuta) of Thebes; moreover, was the author of a 
cominentary on the Sifra (Zunz, in Asher’s ed. of 
Benjamin of Tudela’s “Itinerary,” ii. 86; Michael, 
“Or ha-Hayyim,” No, 86); for the study of the Mid- 
rashim was cultivated in Thebes as well as clsewhere 
in the Byzantine empire. 

These scanty dataare insufficient to determine the 
size of the Jewish community in Thebes, the earli- 
est specific information in, relation to which is de- 
vived from Benjamin of Tudele (ed. Griinbut, i. 15), 
who describes the city as a large one with more than 
2,000 Jewish families, including the most skilful 
manufacturers of silk and purple in all Greece. 
Among them were many students of the Mishnah 
and of the’Talmud; and they belonged to the fore- 
At the head of the com- 
stood R, Aaron Kuti, his brother R. Moses, 
. Elijah Tortono, and R. Joktan; and their equals 
were not to be found in any of the Greek dominions 
except Constantinople. Of the large and prominent 
community of Thebes no further data exist. 

B.C. S. Kr. 



































THEFT (7233) AND STOLEN GOODS.— 
The Moral Aspect: To steal is to break one of 
the Ten Commandments, “Thou shalt not steal”; 
and it is immaterial whether one steals from an 
Israclite. or from an idolatrous Gentile, from an 
adult or froma child. The value of a perutah was 
regarded as the minimum value the theft of which 
constituted « complete transgression. But it is for- 
bidden to steal anything, even as a joke, or with 
the intention of returning it or of paying for it; for 
by acting thus a person learns to steal in earnest (B. 
M. 6tb; Sanh, 57a), 

It is forbidden to buy a stolen article; indeed, it 
isa great sin; for thereby the hand of transgressors 
is strengthened, and the thicf is led to steal more, 
If there were none to buy, there would be none to 

steal; whence the Scripture, “Whoso 

Receiver 
‘Worse than soul” (Prov, xxix. 24). 

Thief. , And one should not buy from men 

whose employment indicates that the 
articles offered by them belong to their employers. In 
the Talmud this law is applied mainly to herdsmen. 
Wool or kids should not be bought from them; 
milk and cheese only in the wilderness, not in the 
settled country. However, one may buy four sheep 
or four flecees from the shepherd of a small flock, 
and five from the shepherd of a large one, there 
being no presiuption against these being his own. 
Nor should grain or fruits or wood be bought from 
harged h watching such articles, uuless the 
offer their wares in public, with the baskets 
and scules before them: and garden stuff should 
be purchased only at the front gate of the gar- 
den, not at the back gate. It is. however. allowable 









is partner with a thicf hateth his own 


should not be bought from housewives, from serv- 
ants, or from children, except those articles which 
such persons are in the babit of selling with the 
knowledge of the owner. Nor should remuants be 
bought from an artisan working up for his custom- 
ers materials which by the custom of the country 
do not belong to him; and inall cases it is forbidden 
to buy from a person who says “Hide it” (B. K. 
118b). 

Criminal and Civil Liability: There is this 
distinction between theft and robbery: the thief 
takes the property of another sceretly and without 
his knowledge, while he who takes openly by force 
is not a thief, but a robber, One is not punished as 
a thief for stealing cither slaves, or documents having 
no intrinsic value, On the principle that where the 
Torah prescribes another penalty for a forbidden 
act stripes are not inflicted, the only punishment for 
theft is double restoration, and for stealing an ox or 
sheep, and selling or slaughtering it, fourfold and 

fivefold compensation (Ex. xxi. 87, 








Punish- xxii. 3); and on the strength of the 
ment words (¢. xxii. 8) “he shall pay 
Double double to his neighbor” it is held that 
Restitu- he who steals either from a Gentile or 
tion. from the Sanctuary is held only for 


single compensation: in other words, 
he is not punished at all. Nocompensation may be 
recovered from infants—not even simple restitution 
if the stolen article has been consumed — nor from 
aslave, as he has no property; but should the 
latter be manumitted, he is then liable for double 
compensation, It is, however, the duty of the court, 
when a boy is caught stealing, to cause a moderate 
whipping to be administered to him, and to a slave 
a sound whipping, so as tocheck the stealing habit. 
The master is not lable for what his slave steals any 
more than for damage arising from the latter's negli- 
gence. 

The verse quoted above refers to the depositary 
who steals deposited goods. It orders double com- 
pensation only from him whom the judges con- 
demn, Hence this penalty can not be imposed 
where the f confesses; and opinions in the Tal- 
mud go so far as to eve him, if he confesses to 
the court, of all but simple restitution, even though 
witnesses appear against hin immediately there- 
after. Nor can he in any case be sold for a Hebrew 
servant in satisfaction of more than simple restitution 
(Kid. 18a, expounding Ex. xxii, 2). He who steals 
a thing from a thief before the owner has given up 
the hope of recovery, and before the thing has been 
changed in substance, is not liable to the penalty, 
cither to the first thief orto theowner. To make him 
liable for double compensation there must be such a 
taking of possession by the thief as would in a sale 
give “kinyan” (see ALIENATION AND ACQUISITION); 
hence pulling the article or beast as long as it is 
within the owner's premises, even with delivery to 
a third person, is not suflicient; but lifting it, which 
always gives kinyan, completes the theft (B. K. 
vii. 6). c 

The fourfold restitution for an ox which the thief 
has sold or slaughtered and the fivefold restitution 
for a sheep or goat so disposed of are thustreated in 
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“ He who hasstolen, as proved by two witnesses, and has slaugh- 
tered, ag proved by these or by two others, must pay fourfold 
or flvefolit; he who has stolen and sold on the 
Fourfold Sabbath, stolen and sold for idol-worship, stolen 
and Fivefold and slaughtered on the Day of Atonement, 
Restitution. stolen lis father's beast and slaughtered or sold 
and whose father then dies, or stolen and 
slaughtered and has then consecrated, pays fourfold and five- 
fold: he whe has stolen and slaughtered for use as a medicine 
or as food for dogs, or has slaughtered and the earcass proves to 
be unsound E" terefah”), or has slaughtered common food 
within the Temple yard, pays fourfold or fivefold.” 


The validity of the last two provisions is disputed. 
After another section dealing with the liability of 
plotting witnesses (see Arist) who have testified 
against the supposed thief (7, vii, 4), the Mishnah 
proceeds: 


“Tle who, according to two witnesses, has stolen and, ac- 
cording to one witness or his own admission, bas slaughtered 
or sold. pays twofold restitution. but not fourfold or fivefold; 
he who hus stolen or slaughtered on the Sabbath, or for the pur- 
poses of idol-worship, or has stolen from his father and, his 
father having died, has sold and slaughtered thereafter, or 
has sold and consecrated and thereafter sold or slaughtered, 






h refers to other than horns or fleece] or bas 
sold an article in which he himsetf has a joint interest, or has 
slaughtered in an unlawful manner, pays twofold, but not four- 
fold or flyefold. He who has stolen within the domain of the 
owner, but has sold or slaughtered outside thereof, pays fourfold 
or fivefold; but if he has stolen and sold or slaughtered all 
within the owner's dominion he is free.” 


The depositary who, when he has converted goods 
to his owh use, claims that they are lost, is deemed 
a thief (Ex. xxii, 8); and if the deposit is an ox ora 
Jab, which he has sold or slaughtered, he is liable 
to fourfold or fivefold restitution (B. K. 106a). 

In the baraita under these sections there are a 
number of other distinctions, especially as to the 
conditions and value of a stolen beast at the time of 
the theft and the time of the trial. The restitution, 
beyond the simple return of the stolen thing, is in 
all cases to be made in money, not in kind. 

It happens sometimes that, in order to avoid dis- 
grace, a thief voluntarily restoresa stolen article with- 
out acquainting the owner of the restitution. In 
such a case, if he puts it back in its place and it is 
lost or stolen before the owner who has missed it has 
knowledge of its return, the repentant thief is liable 
for the loss (#3. 118a, where some nice distinctions 
will be found). 

The Stolen Article; Title: Asa gencral prin- 
ciple, when the stolen thing is given, bartered, or sold 
toa third person, or when, upon the death of the thief, 
jts possession passes to his sons, the title remains 
in the former owner; and his rights are more fully 
enforced as regards goods stolen than those taken 
by robbery and foree. However, the Talmud speaks 

of an “institution of the market” (28. 

Sale 115a), according to which, when the 

in Market sciler of the stolen goods is not a no- 
Overt. _torious thief, the owner should repay 

to the buyer the price—generally 

much less than the value of the goods—which the 
latter has paid the thief, should take the stolen thing, 
and should then go to law with the thief re- 
garding the sum paid. This institution calls to 
mind the sale in market overt under the common 








play, the thief must have sold for money: it does 
not apply where he has paid a debt with the stolen 
thing; but it does apply where he bas pawned the 
thing for an advance of moucy, 

It would seem that the circumstances mentioned 
above, under which it is forbidden to buy goods be- 
cause they are presumably stolen, would affect not 
only the conscience but also the title of the buyer; 
but the codes do not say so explicitly, referring 
only to purchase from a notorious thief. Certainly 
the words “ Hide it” are an indication of theft. 

If the stolen thing has been sold after the owner 
has lost all hope of recovery (see Ropbpeny) or after 
it has lost its shape and name, the title passes to the 
buyer. It is remarked that where the stolen articles 
are (Hebrew) books, the presumption will hardly 
ever arise that the owner has lost all hope of recov- 
ery, inasmuch as the thief can not sell them to Gen- 
tiles, but only to Israclites. 

When implements, books, er other articles in a 
house are not kept for sale, and some are stolen, and 
the owner finds them and recognizes them as his; or 
when goods are kept for sale, but the owner, after a 
theft, recognizes articles that were kept to be hired 
out, then the owner should prove by witnesses that 
they are his, and the buyer should swear in solemn 
form what he has paid for them. On repaying this 
amount the owner should recover his goods, but not 
otherwise; for, as the Mishnah (#). x. 8) says, he 
might have sold them to a third person, from whom 
they were bought. This passage in the Mishnah is 
a basis for the “institution of the market” found, 
as above cited, in the Talmud. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: 73. K. ch, vii., x. and Talmud thereon ; Yad, 

Genchah; Shuthan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 88 248-258, 

Ww. B. L. N. D. 

THEOCRACY (Greek, Ocoxparia); System of 
state organization and government in which God is 
recognized as the ruler in whose name authority is 
exercised by His chosen agents, the Priests or the 
Prophets. The word in its technical meaning seems 
to have been first used by Josephus, to describe the 
peculiar nature of the Jewish government as devised 

under divine direction by Moses: “Our 





Derived legislator . . . ordained our govern- 
from ment to be what, by a strained expres- 
Josephus. sion, may be termed a theocracy, by 


ascribing the authority and the power 
to God” (“Contra Ap.” ii., § 17). 

The term expresses most succinctly the concen- 
tion of the Old Testament historiographers, and more 
especially that of the books which are written from 
a priestly-Levitical point of view (e.g., Chronicles, 
the Levitical code P). Basic to the notion is the 
relation of Israel to God as Ilis peculiar people 
(comp. Ex. xix. 5), which therefore is to constitute 
“a kingdom of priests and an holy nation” (¢b. xix. 
6). By redeeming Isracl from Egyptian bondage 
God has acquired this people for Tlimself (2. xv. 
16). The wonderful manifestations of divine power 
at the Red Sea procliuim God the Ruler forever (id. 
xv. 18). Moses is only God’s man, bringing the 
people’s concerns before Yuwn (ib. xviii. 19), and 
eommunicating to the people God’s will. Gideon 
rejects the proffered crown on the plea that God 
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The desire of the people for a king is regarded as 
equivalent to the rejection of Yuwu (I Sam. viii. 
7). Even after the kingdom is established God is 
said to go before the king (IIT Sam. v. 24). There- 
fore, down to their least details all legal, political, 
and social provisions are essentially religious, as the 
direct, outflow of God’s regal and suprenie will; and 
the Torah as God’s word is the ultimate revelation 
of the divine King’s commands, and the basic law 
of the nation. Even the retribution meted out to 
criminals and their detection are the immediate con- 
cern of God (Lev. xx. 3, 5-6, xxiv. 12; xx. 20; Num. 
; Josh. vii. 16). 

The visible king—originally not known and rec- 
ognized in Israel—is seated on God’s throne (I Chron. 
xxix. 28; comp. é, xxviii. 5). His authority is 

derived from that of the real ruler, 











Relation God: hence the prophet's preroga- 
Between tive to dethrone even the king (comp. 
Heavenly Samvet; see I Sam. xv. 26, xvi. 1 e¢ 
and seqg.; I Kings xi. 29, xiv. 10, xvi. tet 
Earthly — seq., xxi. 21). The king represents be- 
Ruler, _ fore the people the retlected majesty of 


God (Ps, xlv. 7). The king’s enemies 
are God’s enemies (Ps, ii. 1 et se7., i, 10): hence 
the Messianic visions are organically interwoven with 
the restoration of the kingdom in the dynasty of 
David (see Messtan). But the rerise of this theo- 
cratic kingdom in Israel will coincide with the 
acknowledgment of God as the ruler over the 
whole earth (see ‘ALENU; Rosit ua-SuANau; Suo- 
FAR). 

It is certain that in antiquity every people felt 
itself to be under the direct tutelage and govern- 
ment of its ancestral god: all government in ancient 
days was theocratic; and the conception that Isracl 
is bound to be loyal to Yuwn is not exceptional. In 
the stories relating to the rise and fall of Saut’s fam- 
ily and the choice of David, later antipathies and 
sympathies of the prophetic party come to light 
(see SAMLEL; SacL). The theocratic idea, in the 
sense that it postulates the supreme authority of the 
Torah with the effect of making Israel a holy nation, 
is the final development of the Levitical-sacerdotal 
program culminating in P, and carried out under 
Ezra and Nehemiah, leading at the same time to the 
recasting of antecedent history along the lines of this 
sacerdotal program (sce CHRONICLES). 

An original theocratic republicanism of Israel 
can not be admitted. The tribal organization of 
Israel was none other than that obtaining among its 
cognates, The restrictions placed upon royal au- 
thority (Deut. xvii, 14-20) by the Denteronomist 
reflect on the practises prevailing at court, as the 
strictures placed on the lips of Samuel {I Sam. viii. 
6 et seq.) describe actual conditions that prevailed in 
pre-Deuteronomic times and that were, of course, 
condemued by the Prophets. The hereditary king- 
dom was probably an adopted foreign (Canaanitish) 
institution; the Israclitish tribes, jealous of their in- 
dependence, being tuled by elders (shciks) or judges, 
possibly by elective monarchs. But even these 
sheiks were only in so far agents of theocracy as the 
“oracles” of- the tribal deity were consulted and 
obeyed. The dominance of the Law is as clearly 














Judaism. In fact, Islam is even to-day a theocracy 
(comp. Juynboll, “Ilandteiding der Mohamme- 
daansch Wetenschap,” Leyden, 1903). 

K. E. G. H. 


THEODOR, JULIUS (JUDAH): German 
rabbi; born Dee. 28, 1849, at Schmalleningken, 
East Prussia. He studied philosophy and Orientalia 
at the University of Breslau and rabbinica at the 
Jewish theological seminary in thesamecity. After 
receiving from Breslau his diploma as rabbi and his 
Ph.D. from the University of Konigsberg (1876), he 
became second rabbi and teacher at the religious 
school at Bromberg. In 1885 he was called as rabbi 
to Berent; snd since 1888 he has occupied the rab- 
binate of Bojanowo, Posen. In 1890 he visited 
London, Oxford, and Paris for the purpose of ex- 
amining the midrashie manuscripts in the libraries 
of those cities. 

Theodor is the author of: “Zur Composition der 
Agadischen Homilien,” in “Monatssebrift,” 1879-80 ;" 
“Die Midraschim zum Pentateuch und der Drei- 
jitbrige Paliistinische Cyclus,” #3. 1885-87; “Der 
Midrasch Bereschit Rabba,” 4). 1893-95; and “ Bere- 
schit Rabba mit Kritischem Apparate und Kom- 
mentare,” parts i. and ii., Berlin, 1908, 1904. 

8. F. T. H. 


THEODORA: Queen of Bulgaria from 1335 to 
1355; born at Tirnova la Grande, capital of the an- 
cient kingdom of Bulgaria, of a family of Byzantine 
Jews, from whom she received the Greek name of 
Theodora, although she was called also Sarah and 
was termed “the beautiful Jewess.” She was chosen 
on one occasion to present a petition to Ivan Alex- 
ander, Czar of Bulgaria, and that monarch, though 
he had had two wives and was the father of three 
children, became infatuated with her and married 
her after she had accepted Christianity of her 
own accord, He became by her the parent of three 
children: two sons, named Assen and Ivan Chich- 
man, and a daughter, called Tauar or Mara (but see 
Jew. Encye, iii, 426a, 8.0. BULGARIA). 

According to Christo J. Poppof, an ecclesiastical 
historian of Bulgaria, the Jews of Tirnova, taking 
advantage of the fact that one of their number 
sat on the throne, and presuming on the queen’s 
favor, set no limits to their insolence, profaning the 
icons, the churches, even the cucbarist itself, and 
blaspheming all that is most sacred to Christianity ; 
so that their evil deeds encouraged heretics and 
fomented popular disturbances. 

By the advice of the patriarch Theodore, Ivan 
Alexander called a national council in 1852, which 
was attended by all the prelates of the country ; and 
in the presence of the czar himself and of Queen 
Theodora and her children a solemn anathema was 
pronounced against all heretics and Jews, and their 
expulsion from the country was deerced. Owing to 
the entreaties of Theodora, however, three Jews 
who had been condemned to death for blasphemy% 
were reprieved, their sentences being commuted to 
other punishments; but in accordance with the de- 
eree of the council, the community of Tirnova, 
which had long inhabited a ghetto at the foot of the 
citadel of Trapesitza, was dispersed, and Jews never 
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* also by Lucian, Diodorus, and several others. 
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count (sce Jew. Excye. Le. p. 426h), they emigrated | 


to Nicopolis on the death of Ivan Chichman. i 
+ Theodora brought ley infiuence to bear on’ lier 

husband and secured the throne for Ivan Chichman, 
her own son by him, leaving for her two stepsons 
only the provinces of Widdin and Dobrudja, and 
thus exposing herself to the charge of the Bulgarian 
historians that in her maternal blindness she weak- 
ened the kingdom. Ivan Chiclonan was defeated 
by Sultan Murad I. about 1860; and Theodora died 
some years later. 

Brningnarny ; Poppot, Mirimii, Dernier Patriarehe de Tir. 
nove ef de Trapesitad, Philippopotis, IL; Rernede 
de PAlllicnce Ieradlite Universetle. July, } 
of Theodora and her children appears tn Svo. 
Umutworenia, Sofia, 1802, 

k, M. Fr. 
THEODORE OF MOPSUESTIA: Christian 
bishop and Church father; born and educated at 

Antioch; died at Mopsuestia about 429; teacher of 

Nestorius and Theodoret, and the foremost exegete 

of the school of Antioch, which was represented 

In 
‘hat school. the historical interpretation of the Old 

Testament, which was at variance with the allegor- 
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_feal hermencutics of On1GES, bad become the rule; 


famons exegete; 


and in this, the only rational and adequate exegesis, 
no one iu antiquity was greater than Theodore, who, 
therefore, js in perfect harmony with modern meth- 
ods of interpretation. 

The carly maturity of his friend Chrysostom im- 
pres e'Tacodore to such an extent that he, after a 
¢ in his life, early devoted himself to the study 
ot the Bible, and at the age of twenty published his 

commentary on the Psalms, his most 

Commen- {important work from a Jewish and an 
tary on the exegetical point of view. As a pricst 

Psalms, in Antioch Theodore sided with Dio- 

dorus and with Flavian, likewise a 
and he waged an active warfare 
against Arians, Apollinarians, and other heretics 
(Theodorct, “Uistoria Ecclesi a,” v. 89), al- 
though there is no mention of Jews in the long Jist 
of those whom he opposed. The fame which he 
acquired secured for him the bishopric of Mopsu- 
estia, which he retained for the remainder of his life. 
After his death his works, like those of Diodorus, 
were declued heretical by the Fifth Ecumenical 
Council on the ground that he had interpreted the 
Psalms “in Jewish fashion.” 

None of the Church Fathers equaled Theodore 
either in accurate grammat and historical her- 
meneutics or in originality of view. His commen- 
taries are free from rhetoric and homifieti but 
this very fact gives them value in the eyes of mod- 
erm exegetes. Te is, moreover, rigid in his inter- 
pretations, since he systematically avoids symbot- 
isms and allegories, He is the chief authori 





























Yians. The boldness of his hermeneutic 
ing; and in his criticism he is centuries ahead of 
his time. 

Theodore was the author of numerous works, the 
fitles of forty-one volumes by him being mentioned 
by Assemani; and to these works must be added 
several written in Syriac (Assemani “Bibliotheca 














works of Jewish interest are his commentaries on 
the Psalms,,on Job, on Canticles, and on the 
Twelve Minor Prophets, as well as 
his five books against the allegorists; 
the latter work, now lost, probably 
contained his principles of exegesis. 

Although Theodore made the mistake, which 
Jerome alone voided, of interpreting the Septua- 
gint instead of the Hebrew, he knew, that the text 
of the former was sometimes corrupt; and he there- 
fore examined it critically, having recourse to the 
Syriac version, to Aquila, to Tieodotion, and, above 
all, to Symmachus (Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” vi. 265), 
Diestel alleges that Theodore knew neither Syriac 
nor Hebrew, and consequently lacked the funda- 
mental knowledge necessary for exegesis, but 
Baethgen has proved that his commentaries show 
a certain knowledge of Ilebrew, and that he was 
familiar with the curt lapidary Hebrew style which 
becomes inconiprehensible when imitated in Greek. 
It must be confessed, nevertheless, that his kuowl- 
edge of Hebrew was faulty, and that he relied far 
too much on the text of the Septuagint, His brother 
Polychronius, who was an adherent of the same 
school, was far superior to bint in knowledge of 
Uebrew; but Theodore was the more important 
exegete, : y 

Theodore interpreted most of the Psalms histor- 
ically, holding, however, that David's prophetic 
gifts enabled him to foretell future events and to 
identify himself with them. He carried the idea of 

prophecy too far, however; for in his 
Views on opinion it consisted merely in the 
Prophecy. ability to foretell events, embracing 

the immediate as well as the far dis- 
tant future. But, though he refers much (in the 
Psalms) to the future, he confines his references to 
Jewish history, alluding but seldom to Jesus, which 
is the more remarkable since his was the period of 
the wildest allegorical and ty pological interpretation, , 
He considers that Jesus is referred to in only three 
of the Psulins, namely, viii, xlv., and ex., to which 
may possibly be added, on the hasis of other jndica- 
nor in 
, Which at most, he thought, might be inter- 
tel typically in so far as Solomon, like Jesus, 
was a prince of peace. For seventeen psalms hé 
offers no historical explanation, while he holds 
that references to David and his time occur in nine- 
teen, to Jeremiah in one, to the Assyrian in twenty- 
five, to the Chaldean in sixty-seven, and to the Mac- 
eabean period in seventeen. This feature of his 
commentiry is of especial importance as showing 
the keenness and soundness of his criticism. Not 
less noteworthy is the courage with wiich he re- 
jects the authenticity of the superseriptions to the 
Psalms, which, he declares, were added by ignorant. 
seribblers who could not be too severely censured. 

He absolutely denied, moreover, that the Old 
Testament contained any references to the Son of 
God or to the Trinity, while any interpretation of 
Zech, ix. 9, 10 as applicable to Jesus was, in his 
view, evidence of extreme ignorance, since this pas- 
sage, like Amosix. 10, 11 and Micah v. 2, referred 
rather to Zerubbabel. The Song of Solomon he 
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tions, Ixxxix. and exviii.; but not in xxii. 
xx 
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Daniel is a perplexing problém ” (Swete, “Introdue- 
tion to the Old Testament in Greck,” p. 46). The 
preference for Theodotion goes back to a very early 
period. Origen gave the Septuagint a place in.his 
Hexapla, but an examination of _ his quotations 
proves that in his writings he almost invariably 
cites according to Theodotion, Jerome (in his pref. 
ace to Daniel) records the fact of ther jectionof ihe 
Septuagint version in Church usage, assigning as the 
reason therefor that that translation is very faulty. 
Earlier Church fathers, Clement of Alexandria, fer 
instance, had set the precedent; and in Hermas and 
in Justin clear indications are found of the extensive 
popularity of Theodotion’s version (Swete, “Intro- 
duction,” p. 47; Gwynn, in “Dictionary of Chri 
tian Biography,” s.r. “ Theodotion,” iv. 97 ct seq.). 

Still it is plain that Theodotion did not translate 
Daniel directly from the Hebrew-Aramaic (Mauso- 
retic). . For the apocryphal additions no Aramaic 
(or Hebrew) original may be assumed. Gaster (in 
“The Unknown Aramaic Original of Theodotion’s 
Additions to Daniel,” in “Proc, Soc, Bibl. Arch,” 
1894, xvi.) proves that the Aramaic text 4s itself an. 
adaptation from the Greek of Theodotion, not its 
original (see, also, Schiirer in Merzog-Hanck, “Roal- 
Encye.” i, 689). Nor are other Aramaic-Hebrew * 
accounts of the Dragon or of Susanna (Neubauer, 
“The *Book af Tobit,” 1878, p. xei.; Jellinck, “B. 
If.” vi. 126-128) entitled to be considered as orig- 
inals. The original language of the additions was 
Greek. Theodotion’s version is an claberation of. 
this Greek original; and his translation of the text 
of Daniel also is manifestly a working ovet of a* 
previous Greck rendering. . 

But whether this Greek version which underlies 
Theodotion’s text is the Septuagint as contained in 
the Chigi manuscript or another, independent, trans- 

lation, is still in doubt. Schtirer (2.6) 
Relation to inclines to the opinion that Thendo- 
Chigi tion used the Septuagint and corrected 
Manuscript it and supplied its deficiencies by com- 
of Sep- parison with the Masoretic text, while 
tuagint. in the additions he recast the Septua- 
gint witha free hand, Gwynn, whose 
treatise on Theodotion in the “ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography” presents an elaborate investigation of 
the matter, argues for the view that two pre-Christian 
versions of Daniel, both passing as Septuagint texts, 
were current, one of which is that preserved in the 
Codex Chisianus, while the other furnished the basis’ 
for Theodotion’s revision, the reviser consulting 
where possible the standard Hebrew text. 

In order to illustrate the character of Theedotion’s 
work, a comparison of his version of the additions 
to Daniel with that of the Chigi manuscript fs very 
helpful. In The Song of the Three Holy Children 
he and the Septuagint agree in the main. The 
prayer of Azarias is placed after Dan. iii. 28. In 
the Septuagint the text of the preceding Biblical 
passages is somewhat changed in order to establish 
a better connection for the insertion, Theodotion 
omits verse 22b, while in verse 23 the simple state- 
ment is. made that Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego (Septuagint has Azarias) had fallen bound 
into the heated furnace. Verse 24 in_the Septua- 


ikea ae 5 eicies 


of Job he considered a mixture of fact and’ fiction. 
Tt was a cardinal maxim of Theodore’s that the au- 
thors of the Old and New Testaments were equally 
endowed with the mysterious gift of the Holy Spirit 
(commentary on Neh. i. 1). 

Three degrees of inspiration were recognized by 
Theodore, although he gave no elcar detinition of 
them, asserting, for example, that David had the 

gift of the spirit (on Ps, Ixxxi. 8, 77 

Views on cot rvetuaroc xapers), yet regarding him 
. In- in all other respectsas a prophet. Ac- 
spiration. cording to Theodore, Solomon had the 

: gift of wisdom only, not that of 
prophecy ; this view shows the influence of Jewish 
tradition, which accepted a similar gradation as exist- 
ing in the three grotips of the canonical Scriptures. 

Although Bacthgen has advanced the hypothesis 
that Theodore’s works contain other traces of Tal- 
mudic tradition, such as the view advocated by him 
in his commentary on Ps. lv. that the son of Simon, 
and not the son of Onias III., built. the temple at 
Leontovoris, no deductions ean be drawn from 
such meager data, In his theories concerning the 
superscriptions in the Psalter and the Maccabean 
portions of that book, Theodore showed himself 
a decided opponent of tradition, The orthodox 
Church, however, could not endure the candor of 
his exegesis; and couseqnently only fragments of 
his commentaries have survived, namely, of that on 
the Psalms (part of which exists in a Syriac version), 

* of that on the Twelve Minor Prophets, and of those 
on various books of the New Testament (sce Bacth- 
gen’s “Studies” in Stade’s * Zcitschrift,” v.-vii.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fabricins-Harles, Bibliotheca Greca, 

(ist of the works of Theodore); Migne, Patrologia Greca, 
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THEODOSIA. ’ Sec Karra. 


THEODOTION: One of the Greck translators 
of the Old Testament (see Jew. Encyc. iii, 187, sz. 
BinLE PRANSLATIONS). He is the supposed author 
of one of the two extant Greek versions of the Book 
of Daniel and the apocryphal additions thereto, to 
a discussion of which the present article is confined, 
The other version is that of the Septuagint. In 
Church use the latter has been replaced by the 
former so effectively that only one manuscript of 
the Greek Old Testament contains the Septuagint 

text, viz., the Codex Chisian us, known 

Used in , as Codex 87(Holines and Parsons MS. 
Daniel for 88), though the translation of the Sev- 
Septuagint. enty, underlics the Syriac Hexaplar 

{see Swete, “The Old Testament in 
Greek,” iii., pp. vi., xii.; he publishes both texts). 
“The relation of the twoextant Qreck vereiane of 
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Azarias, and Mizael pray and praise the Lord when 
the king had commanded that they shoudl be cast 
into the furnace.” Thegdotion’s rendering is as fol- 
lows (verse 24): “And they went about in the midst 
of the flames, praising God and blessing the Lord. 
‘Then [verse 25] Azarias stepped forth and prayed ; he 
opened his mouth in the midst of the flames and 
spake.” Other variants consist in transpositions of 

verses (e.g., Verses 54.and 55 occur in 

Variants the reverse order in Theodotion}, the 

from Sep- omission of conjunctions, the substi- 

tuagint. tution of the singular for the plural, 
and of the definite for the indefinite 
article, and the dropping of parts of verses. Analy- 
sis of these discrepancies confirms the view that 
Theodotion’s text presents a recast of an anterior 
Greek version which, if not identical with, must have 
been similar to the one now extant in the Sep- 
tuagint. 

The history of Susanna presents wider divergen- 
cies, the Septuagint being briefer, and Theodotion's 
text exhibiting the character of anclaboration. The 
fact is clear that they are based on a common tradi- 
tional story, while it is perhaps doubtful whether 
Theodotion’s amplifications presuppose his use of 
the extant Septuagint text. The possibility that. 
the two are parallel developments of an antecedent 

ritten ‘Account is, theoretically, certainly admissi- 
the. A few passages may i/justrate the foregoing 
observations. Verses 12 et seg. read in the Sep- 
tuagint: 

“But when the morning had dawned, they set out and hur- 
ried clandestiuely, each hiding before the other, who should 
meet her and speuk to her, And behold she was walking about 
as was her wont. But as soon as one of the elders had arrived, 
the other also made his appearance, and one asked the other : 


‘why art thou gone forth so early without bidding me go 
along?’ And they confessed to each other their pains of love,” 


Theodotion’s version is as follows: 
“ Yet they watched jealously from day to daytoseeber. And 


the one said to the other, ‘Let us now go home: for it is dinner- 


time,’ So when they were gone out, they parted one from the 
other, and, turning back again, they came to the same place. 
‘After they had asked one another the cause, they acknowledged 
their lust, and then appointed a time both together when they 
might find her wione.” 

The account of how they met Susanna is very 
elaborate in Theodotion (verses 15-28), while the 
Septuagint sums up the proposal an answer in two 
terse sentences. It must be noted that the play on 
the names of the respective trees occurs in both ver- 
sions (verses 55 and 59). 

Tn Bel and the Dragon Theodotion affects greater 
historical accuracy, giving detaiis concerning names 
and dates, that are not found in the Septuagint, 
where general statements, such as the “King of 
Babylon,” predominate. Theodotion’s Danicl is 
more profuse in his profession of faith, e.g., verse 
25, “Thy Lord. my God, will I worship ; for He isa 
living God,” which the Septuagint omits. These 


‘traits again suggest that Theodotion’s method was 


that of an claborator, 
vr E. G. Ih 


THEOLOGY: The science that treats of God 
and of His relation to the world in general and to 


ina less restricted sense, the 
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sence of a religion. Jewish theology, therefore, de- 
notes the doctrinal representation of the contents 
and essence of Jewish religion, the principles on 
which it rests, and the fundamental truths it en- 
deavors to express and to realize. 
Orthodox, or conservative, Judaism, from the 
standpoint of which this article is written, regards 
the Jewish religion asa revealed relig- 
Judaism ion, the teachings of which were made 
a Revealed known by God to man by supernatu- 
Religion. ralmeans. These supernatural, divine 
communications of religious truths 
and doctrines took place, however, only at certain 
times in the past; and they were made only to 
chosen people (the Prophets, among whom Moses 
was preeminent). With the cessation of proph- 
ecy they were discontinucd altogether. Through 
these supernatural manifestations God revealed to 
human beings all the religious truths essential to 
their guidance through life and to their spiritual 
welfare. These religious truths it is not necessary 
for man to supplement with human doctrines; nor 
may any of them be annulled. They are mainly 
contained in the Holy Scriptures, written by men 
who were inspired by God; and in part they are 
among the teachings and manifestations revealed 
by God to Moses which were not written down, but 
were preserved to the nation by oral tradition. Al- 
though the source of all religious truths within Ju- 
daism is to be found in revelation, Jewish theology - 
is not solely revealed theology: natural theology 
has received recognition also. It is considered a 
fundamental maxim among almost all Jewish theo- 
logians and religious philosophers that the teach- 
ingsand religious truths contained in the Scriptures 
as emanating from God can not be in direct con- 
tradiction to human intellect, which is itself of di- 
vine origin. The truths, understood and accepted 
by the human mind, which constitute the sum of nat- 
ural theology are therefore taken into consideration 
in the determination of revealed religious truths. 
And, besides, the human mind has been allotted a gen- 
eral right to judge of the value and importance of the 
divine teachings; thisit could doonly 
Connection by using asa standard the fundamen- 
with tal truths recognized by itself. The 
Natural theological system binding on every 
Theology. Orthodox, conservative Jew, and con- 
taining his confession of faith, is there- 
fore a composition of natural and revealed theology. 
Revealed theology, however, is the preponderating 
element: for even such teachings and principles as 
might have been sect up by human intelligence are 
considered, when embodied in the Holy Scriptures, 
as revealed by God. This theological system is 
not, however, simply a system of abstract truths 
and articles of faith in which the Jew is merely 
required to believe; for it contains the fundamental 
theological teachings and religious principles on 
which is based the Jewish conception of the world 
and of life; and it requires not only a belief in and 
approval of these principles, but also, as a necessary 
adjunct to such approval, the doing of deeds which 
are in keeping therewith. It imposes upon the be- 
lieving Jew duties by which his life must be regula- 
ted Itmust be admitted that Judaism—that is, the 
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sum total of the rules and laws, ideas and sentiments, 
manners and customs, which regulate the actions, 
feelings, and thoughts of the Jews—is more than a 
mere theological system, inasmuch us many of its 
rules and customs are of national character. It is 
not easy, however, to differentiate strictly between 

the national and the theological cle- 





Connection ments in Judaism. Several national 
with customs are also divine precepts, 
Jewish whose observance is recommended in 

National the Scriptures, And, besides, there 
Customs, exists between the Jewish religion 


aud its supporters, the Jewish nation, 
a connection so intimate that Jewish nationalism 
and Jewish theology also are closely allied. National 
customs have become formulas expressing certain 
theological ideas and doctrines, while, on the other 
hand, theological rules have come to be considered 
characteristics of the nation, because they have 
become habitual to the people. Thus, for example, 
the customs and habits observed in commemoration 
of the most important national event—the delivery 
from Egypt—at the same time convey an idea of 
God’s providence and of His influence upon the 
history of the nation which found such glorious 
expression in the Exodus. On the other hand, the 
theological system, with its precepts and require- 
ments, has become a national bond which keeps the 
Jews together as one people. Without denying the 
partly national character of Judaism, it may there- 
fore be said that Judaism isa peculiar theological 
system which, among other purely theological doc- 
trines and religious principles, also sets up vs 
articles of faith the belief in the imperishability of 
the Jéws as a nation and the hope of a revivification 
of their independence. It imposes also the‘duty of 
preserving the nationality of Israel by observingthe 
prescribed customs. : 

The present article gives a representation of this 
theological aystem;! the individual religious truths 
and fundamental teachings—the dogmas of the 
Jewish faith—will}be cited and explained; and 
their importance for the practical religious life, 
as well as the moral and religious duties deduced 
from them, will be referred to. This imposition of 
moral and religious duties is characteristic of the dog- 
mas of the Jewish religion, which, however, are not 
dogmas in the sense that belief in them alone in- 
sures the salvation of the soul; for mere belief in 
them, without action in accordance with such belief, 
is, according to the Jewish theological conception, 
ofno value. The dogmas of the Jewish faith must 
not only be believed and acknowledged, but they also 
demand that one act in accordance with their 
logical requirements. In this sense the dogmas of 
the Jewish religion are not only those truths and 
fundamental doctrines with the denial of which 
Judaism would cease to be a religion, but also such 
teachings and articles of faith as are obligatory 

upon each individual. With these 

The’ doctrines and articles of faith the most 
Dogmas of enlightened spirits and the most 
Judaism. prominent thinkers of the Jewish 

: nation have at all times occupied 
themselves. This being the case, it is not to be 





with regard to details of individual points, one 
scholar having interpreted a particular sentence at 
variance vith another. In all such cases where the 
most enlightened men of the nation have disagreed 
in the interpretation of a*d ine or an article of 
faith, the authoritative opinion of the majority is 
used as a basis in the following discussion (sce 
AvrHority), Such views and teachings as were at 
all times considered obligatory on adherents of the 
Jewish religion are the fundamental doctrines of 
Judaism, Any interpretation of an article of faith 
which was at any time advocated by only one or a 
few persons is to be regarded merely as his or their 
individual opinion; it is not obligatory upon all 
followers of Judaism and will therefore not be con- 
sidered here. 

The fundamental dogma of the Jewish religion, 
without which such faith would be inconceivable, 
is the belief in the existence of God. This is also 
the fundamental principle of all other religions; 
but the conception of God taught by the Jewish 
faith is in essential points different from the con- 
ceptions voiced by other creeds. This peculiarly 
Jewish conception of God regards Him as the Crea- 
tor of the world and of all creatures; and it be- 
stows upon Him, therefore, the name “Ha-Bore 
yitbarak shemo” (The Creator whose name is glo- 
rified), 

The conception of God as the Creator ef the uni- 
verse, which is taught in the history of the Creation 
(Gen. i,), finds expression in the Decalogue also (Ex, 
xx, 11), and is often repeated in the 
prophetic books, “I have made the 
earth, and created man upon it: I, 
even my hands, have stretched out the 
heavens, and all their host have I commanded,” says 
God through the mouth of the prophet (Isa. xlv. 
12), Nehemiah says: “Thou, even thou, art Lord 
alone; thou hast made heaven, the heaven of heav- 
ens, with all their host, the earth, and all things that 
are therein, the seas, and all that is therein, and tho: 
preservest them all” (Neh, ix. 6); and the Psalms * 
calls God the Creator “which made heaven, and 
earth, the sea, and all that therein is” (Ps. exlvi. 6). 
The creation of the world by God, as the Jewish re- 
ligion teaches, was a “creatio ex nihilo,” since God, 
the Creator, merely through His will, or His word, 
called into existence the world out of absolute noth- 
ingness (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Teshubah, iii. ; “ Mord 
Nebukim,” ii. 27; Albo, “Ikkarim,” i. 12), God, a8 
the Creator of the world, is its preserver also; and 
the creation is not a completed act, but a continuous 
activity. The Jaws which, with great regularity, 
rule the world have been instituted by God, and 
remain valid only through the will of God, who in 
this way “repeats every day the work of creation 
through His goodness.” But “whatsoever the Lord 
pleased, that did he in heaven, and in earth, in the 
seas, and al! deep places” (Ps. exxxv. 6); and He is 
able to abolish the laws which govern nature. At 
certain times in the world’s history, when it was 
necessary for higher purposes, He has done this, 
and caused events and phenomena to happen 
which were contrary to the usual laws of nature 
{sce Mrrac.e). All the miracles recorded by the 
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laws are nevertheless to be regarded as valid’ for- 
ever; for they were’ introduced by God in His wis- 
dom as permianent rules fdr the order of nature, and 
He-never has cause to change the plans once made by 
Him, nor to change the arrangements made accord- 
ing to. these plans, Even the miracles, although 
taking place during a temporary suspension of nat- 
ural laws, were not due to changes in the divine 
plans; for they were embodied in the original plan. 
For from the very creation of the world and the es- 
tablishment of natural laws, God, in His prescience, 
realized that at certain times a deviation from 
this order would. be necessary for the welfare of 
humanity, in order to show it that the laws of na- 
ture lad né independent power, but were subject to 
a higher being, their Creator. It was therefore 
prearranged that these deviations should take place 
at the times decided upon. In the personificative 
Janguage.of the Midrash this teaching is expressed 
as follows: “When God ordered Moses to cleave the 
sea, the Jatter wondered, and said, ‘Thou, O Lord, 
bast said it Thyself, and hast instituted it as a natu- 
ral law, that the sea should never become dry.’ 
Whereupon the Lord said, ‘ From the beginning, at 
the time of creation, when I decided the laws for 
the sea, [have stipulated that it should divide itself 
before Israel, and leave a dry path through its midst 
for that nation’” (Ex. R. xxi. 6). What has here 
been said concerning the phenomenal division of 
the water refers alsa.to every other phenomenon 
which is a deviation from the natural order of 
things. 

Even as God is recognized as the Creator and 
Uphoider of the world, so is He regarded as its 
Ruler. God's rulership qver the world is secured 
througli His creatorship (Ps. xxiv. 1-2). The doc- 
trine of recognizing in God not only the Creator 
of the world, but also the Arbiter of its destiny, was 
revealed by; God Himself upon Mt. 
Sinai when He declared to the Israel- 
ites that itiwas He who had freed 

: them from! Egyptian bondage and 

made them an independent nation (Ex. xx. 2). 

Nehemiah, after having’ recognized God as the 

Creator and Upholder of the world, enumerates His 
- marvelous deeds, thereby'acknowiledging Him also 

as the Arbiter of its destiny (Neh. ix. 7-13).- In Ps. 

exxxvi. God is praised and acknowledged both as 
the Creator of the world and as ihe Author of all 
events. The direct result upon man of this be- 
lief in God as the Creator and Upholder of the 
world and as the Arbiter of its destiny, is to make 
him dependent upon and responsible to God who 
created him. According to Gen. i., God’s creation 
of the world culminated when He created man in 

His gwn image. This resemblance of man to God 

refers to his spiritual qualities, which raise him 
.« above the d&imals, and enable him to rule the world. 

also enables man to commune with God, to ac- 

Knowledge Him, and to act according to His will. 
It therefore becomes the duty of man to exercise his 

God-given_rulership of the world only in accordance 

with divine precepts. He may not follow his own 

inclination, but must in all things do according to 
the will of God. And in order to make it possible 
for man to do according to the divine will, God has, 
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through a revelation, communicated His will . :to 
man (see REVELATION). 

The belief in God as the sole Creator of the world 
and of all living creatures necessitates also a be- 
lief in the eternity of God. He is the Cause 
which has called all things into existence. But He 
needed no outer cause for His own existence, He 
Himself being the cause thereof. From this it fol- 
lows that no limit can be placed upon His existence, 
that He has existed from all eternity, and that He 
will continue to exist forever. “Iam the first, and 
Tam the last,” says the Lord through the mouth of 
the prophet (Isa. xliv. 6). He is called, therefore, 
“the eternal God ” (“ Elohe kedem”; Deut. xxxiii.), 
and the Psalmist calls Him the God who “from ever- 
lasting to everlasting is God” (Ps, xc. 2). This God, 
teaches the Jewish religion, is no carifal being; no 
carnal attributes may be assigned to Him, nor do 
earthly conditions apply to Him; and 
there exists, moreover, no other being 
that resembles Him. \ This doctrine 
is especially emphasized by Jewish 
theologians, because several Biblical expressions ap- 
parently favora conception of God asacarnal being, 
and many teachers take these expressions literally. 
It is the nature of a carnal body that it {s limited 
and defined by space. God, asa non-corporeal being, 
is not limited by space; and Solomon says, therefore, 
“behold, the heaven and heaven of heavens can not 
contain thee” (1 Kings viii. 27). . The sages ex- 
pressed this conception thus: “God arranges the 
whole universe and sets its limits: but the universe - 
has uot sufficient room for Him; it can not contain 
Him” (Midr. Teb. to Ps. xe. 1 [ed. Buber, 195b- 
196a]). God is thus omnipresent. When expres-,- 
sions occur in the Holy Scriptures mentioning God 
as dwelling at‘a certain place, or when a house of 
God is spoken of, it is not to be understood that 
God is subject to limitations of space. For the 
heavens and the entire universe can not contain 
Him; how much less can a temple built by human 
hands? All such expressions are only means tocon- 
vey the idea that certain places are fitted to bring bu- 
man beings into such a frame of mind that they may 
approach God and find Him. In like manner do the 
Holy Scriptures warn against the attribution to God 
of any definite shape, and the conception of Him in 
any given likeness. “Ye heard the voice of the 
words, but saw no similitude. ... Take ye there- 
fore good heed unto yourselves; for ye saw no 
manner of similitude on the day that the Lord spake 
unto you in Horeb” (Deut. iv. 12, 15). All the Bib- 
lical expressions which mention God in anthropo- 
morphic terms are to be understood figuratively. 
God's “hand” signifies His power; His“eye” and 
His “ear,” His omniscience, through which He sees 
and hears everything. His “joy” signifies His sat- 
isfaction; His “anger,” His disapprobation of hu- 
man acts done against His will, All these expres- 
sions are merely metaphorical, and were selected in 
order to make the power of God comprehensible to 
human _ beings, who are accustomed to see every 
action done through a human agency. When 
the Bible wishes to explain anything that has 
taken place on earth through divine intervention, it 
uses the same expressions as are employed in the 
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‘ease of human acts. But in reality there is no 
comparison whatever possible between God, the 
absolute, spiritual being, and man, or between 
God’s acta und man’s, “To whom then will ye 
liken God? or what likeness will ye compare unto 
him? . . . To whom then will ye liken me, or shall 
I be equal? saith the Holy One” (Isa, xl. 18, 25). 
“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, neither 
are your ways my ways, saith the Lord” (db. lv. 8; 
comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” 1.48; Albo, l.¢. ii. 14-17). 
A further article of faith teaches the acknowledg- 
ment of God as the only God, and the belief in no 
gods besides Him. “I am the Lord 
thy God, which have brought thee 
out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
- house of bondage. Thou shalt have 

no other gods before me,” says God to Israel on Mt. 
Sinai (Ex. xx. 2-3). Even prior to the revelation 
on Sinai monottieism (the belief in one God) was an 
inheritance of the Jewish nation. The patriarch 
Jacob, in his dying hour, is filled with unrest because 
he doubts whether his children will preserve the 
faith which Abraham transmitted to him. His 
children, who are gathered about him, declare, how- 
ever, that even as he believes in one God only, so 
also will they believe in the only God; and they 
pronounce the monotheistic article of faith: “Hear, 
O Israel: The Lord our God is one Lord” (Deut. 
vi. 4; Gen. R. xeviii. 4), This confession of faith the 
Jew pronounces thrice daily, and even in his dying 
hour he breathes it (see SueMa‘). With this confes- 
sion on their lips, thousands of Jews have suffered 
martyrdom because they would not deny the unity 
of God. Many later religions have derived the mono- 
theistic belief from Judaism, without, however, 
preserving it in the same degree of strict purity. 
The Jewish religion not only teaches its adherents 
to believe in no other god besides the One, but it 
also forbids the ascription to God of any attributes 
which, directly or indirectly, conflict with the strict 
belief in His unity. To ascribe to God any positive 
attributes is forbidden because it might lead toa 
personification of the divine qualities, which would 
interfere with the purity of the monotheistic faith. 
Many of the attributes ascribed to God are explained 
as negative characteristics, Thus, when it is said 
that God has a will, it implies only that He is not 
constrained, in His actions; it must never be under- 
stood in the sense that His will is anything apart 
from Himself. Nor may it be taken to mean that 
His will is a part of His essence, for the unity of 
God is absolute and indivisible. Most of the attri- 
“butes ascribed to God in Holy Writ and in the 
prayers are to be understood not as inherent quali- 
ties, but as ways and means by which He rules the 
world (see Mrppor, SHELosu-‘Esren). The em- 
phatic mention of these divine attributes occurs so 
often in the Bible and in the prayers, because they 
exercise a great influence upon the religious and, 
moral life of man. And for the same reason, and 
that its adherents may realize that they: can rely 
only on God, does the Jewish religion impress upon 
them the fact.that God is omnipotent. In their be- 
lief in God’s omnipotence they can say with the 
Psalmist: “The Lord is on my side; I will not fear: 
what can man do unto me?” (Ps, exviii. 6). God, 
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in His omnipotence, can frustrgfe any plans made 
against them; and the fear of man’ need therefore 
never lead them astray from the path of their re- 
ligion. They can proudly refuse to commit any im- 
moral act, although demanded of them by the might- 
iest of the earth, even as Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah refused the order of Nebuchadnezzar with 
the words: “If it be so, our God whom we serve, 
He is almighty, and He can deliver us and protect 
us” (Dan, iii. 17, Hebr.). To the many occasions 
on which this confidence in the omnipotence of God 
has protected the Jews from denying their faith, 
every page of their history bears witness, 

God is omniscient, This is the basis of the belicf 
in the divine providence, of which the following 
is a circumstantial treatment. The belief in God’s 

omniscience exercises great influence 
God’s Om- also on the moral and religious 
niscience. thoughts and acts of human‘beings, ! 

“Can any hide himself in secret places 
that I shall not see him?” says the Lord through the 
mouth of His prophet (Jer. xxiii. 24), “All human 
acts are seen by God; and though they may be hid- 
den from the eyes of human justice, they’can not 
be hidden from Him. Therefore, no evil deed may 
be committed even in secret. Also the inmost 
emotions of the human mind are known to God, for 
He “knoweth the thoughts of man” (Ps. xciv. 11). 
Man may entertain no wicked feelings in his heart; 
for God “seest the reins and the heart” (Jer. xx. 12). 

God is omniscient and all-kind. This faith is the © 
foundation of Jewish Optimism. The world is the 
best possible world that could be created (Gen, R. 
ix. 2), for “God saw everything that he had made, 
and, beliold, it was very good” (Gen. i. 81). Also 
in His government of the world does God exercise 
His loving-kindness, and “all that God does is done 
for the good.” (Ber. 60b), even when it does not 80 
appear to human beings. This faith, together with 
thé belief in God’s justice and never-ending love, 
gives man courage and strength to follow the straight 
path to his perfection unhindered by the adversi- 
ties of life, and to endure with equanimity and with 
faith in God all the hardships of life. “It must not 
be believed of God that He would pass an unjust 
judgment upon man” (Ber, 5b). When, therefore, 
man is visited by affliction, he should first submit 
his entire conduct and all his actions to a severe 
test, to see if he has not called down his sufferings 
upon himself through his own misconduct. But 
even if, after a strict examination of his life, he can 
find nothing which could have been the cause of his 
suffering, he should despair neither of himself nor 
of divine justice; he should regard his afflictions as 
the “sufferings of love” (“yissurin shel ahapah”) 
which God, out of His Joving-kindness, has visited 
upon him (Ber. 5a). “For whom thesLord loveth... 
he correcteth ” (Prov. iii. 12), and He inflicts suffggt* 
ings upon him in order to lead him to his salvatitn. . 

The Jewish faith in the absolute unity of God., 
necessarily implies His immutabilit; 
the unchangeableness of His resol 
tions, and the constancy of His will.’ 
This doctrine of God's immutability is 
often emphasized in the Scriptures: ~ For Iam the 
Lord, I change not” (Mal. iii. 6); “God is nok @ 
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man, that he should lie; neither the son of man, that 
‘he should repent ” (Num. xxiii. 19); “And also the 
‘Strength of Israel will not lie nov repent: for he is 
‘nota man, tbat he should repent” (I Sam. xv. 29). 

It is also said with reference to His ordingnces that 
_they are everlasting and unchangeable: “He hath 

also stablished them for ever and ever: He hath 

made a decree which shall not pass” (Ps. cxlviii. 

6; comp. Maimonides, “Moreh,” iii, 20; Albo, 
ke. di. 19), 

This doctrine of the immutability of God and the 
constancy of His will is in apparent conflict with 
two other important teachings of Judaism; namely, 
the doctrines of the power of repentance and the 
eficacy of prayer. These doctrines will therefore 
be briefly treated here; and it will be shown how 
Jewish theologians view this apparent contradiction. 
Almost all the prophets speak of the power of RE- 
Penvance to avert from man the evil which 
threatens him, and to procure for him the divine 
grace. “Let the wicked forsake his way, and 
‘the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him 

return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
| him; and to our God, for he will abundantly par- 
don,” says the prophet Isaiah (lv. 7); and in the 
; game spirit speak Hosea (xiv. 2), Joel (ii. 12-14), 
: Amos (iv, 6-11), Jonah (iii, 8-10), Zephaniah Gi 
1-3), Jeremiah (iii, 22, iv. 1-2), and Ezekiel (xviii. 
21-32), And in like manner speak the sages of the 
’ Mishnah and the Talmud, comparing repentance 

{o @ shield which protects man from the punish- 
ment decreed upon him (Ab. iv. 18), or toa media- 
tor who speaks to God in nian’s defense and obtains 
for him divine grace (Shab. 82a), or to a medium 
which brings salvation to the world (Yoma 86a). 
The question arises: How can God, on account of 
man’s repentance, change His resolve, and avert the 
unfavorable judgment passed upon him; and does 
not such action conflict with the doctrine of the 
immutability of His plans? The answer to this 
question is that God never changes His will; and 
when man is able, through conversion, to escape 
the unhappy fate which would otherwise have 
been his, such escape is due to the fact that it was 
included in God’s original plan. “Have IT any 
pleasure at all that the wicked should die? saith the 
Lord God: and not that he should return from his 
ways, and live?” (Ezek. xviii. 28, 82). Sufferings 
and misfortunes were preordained for man on 
account of his sins; but it was also preordained 

that they should afflict him only as 

Re- long as he persisted in his ungodly life 
pentance. and evil ways—the cause of his suf- 
ferings. And it is preordained, also, 

that when man through repentance removes the 
original cause of his sufferings, these and his 
misfortunes shall leave him (comp. Albo, le. iv. 
18). ‘The sages of the Talmud expressed this as 
follows: “Even before the world was created re- 
pentance [“teshubah ”] was called into existence” 
(Pes. 54a); which means that before God created the 
world and human beings, before He decreed any fate 
for man, and-before He made any resolutions, He 
had “teshubah” in mind: ordaining that through 
penance, which changes man’s attitude toward God, 
God’s attitude toward man should also become more 














favorable. - Man’s repentance, therefore, causes no 
change in God’s will or decisions. 

What has been said above in regard to the power 
of penance applies likewise to prayer. The belief 
in the power of prayer to obtain God’s help and 
grace find’ expression in the Bible, where it is said 
of the Patriarchs and the Prophets that they prayed; 
and the Biblical examples of prayers that have 
been answered are numerous (see PRAyER). The 
most conspicuous examples are the prayers of 
Hannah (I Sam. i. 10 ef seg.) and Jonah (Jonah ii. 2 
et scq.). But the efficacy of prayer does not necessi- 
tate a change in the divine plans. The only way 
in which to pray so that the prayer may be heard 
and answered is for man to turn to God with all his 
heart and with all his soul (comp, I Kings viii. 48- 
50), to repent all his sins, and to resolve henceforth 
to live in such a way as will be pleasing to God, 
from whom he solicits aid and grace. A prayer 
uttered in such a frame of mind and with such in- 
tention is not only a desire spoken to God, but it is 
an expression of the inner transformation which has 
taken place in the one who prays. His thoughts 
aud his intentions have become entirely changed, 
and pleasing to God; and he deserves, therefore, 
the divine grace which has previously been withheld 
from him only because he lacked the sentiments to 
which his prayer has given expression (comp. Albo, 
Le. iv. 18). The ‘Talmudists express this teach- 
ing as follows: “How can a prayer help any one 
who is sick? If it be the divine intention that he 
die from his disease, no prayer can help him, since 
the divine resolution is unchangeable. But if it be 
the intention of God that he recover, why then 
should he pray?” The answer is: “Prayer can 
help man, even if the divine decree be not in his 
favor” (It, H. 16a). The unfavorable decree has 
been rendered conditionally and is to be fulfilled 

only if the man remains in his original 

Power of frameofmind. Butif he repents, and 

Prayer. through prayer expresses the change 

that has taken place in him, then the de- 
cree is annulled ; for thus wasit preordained by God, 

Besides the belief in the eflicacy of prayer, the 
Jewish religion teaches also another sentence re- 
garding prayer which distinguishes it from other 
creeds. his doctrine is that prayer may be di- 
rected oply to God; and that, besides Him, there is 
no other being worthy of prayer (Maimonides’ com- 
mentary on Sanh. xi, 1). This doctrine is, of 
course, only a consequent result of the doctrine 
of God’s omnipotence, and that He alone is the Cre- 
ator and the Ruler of the world, so that He alone 
can grant men their desires. But in this inhibition 
against praying to other beings, the Jewish religion 
includes also the invocation of angels or aught else 
as mediators between God and man. The Jew 
needs no agent whatever when he prays to his 
God: “When men will approach God,” says the 
Talmud (Yer. Ber. ix. 13a), “they need seek out no 
mediator, nor need they announce their arrival 
through a doorkeeper. God says to them, ‘When 
ye are in need, call upon none of the angels, neither 
Michael nor Gabriel, but call upon Me, and J will 
hear ye at once, as it is written (Joel iii. 5 [A. V- ii. 
82)): “ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord 
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shall be delivered.”’” Every man can reach his God 
through prayer, without any mediation; for even 
though God is elevated high above the world, when 
@man enters a house of God and utters a prayer, 
even in a whisper, He hears it immediately (Yer. 
Ber. Le... “The Lord is nigh unto all them that 
call upon him, to all that call upon him in truth” 
(Ps. exlv. 18). He is equally near to all: to the 
highest as well as to the lowliest. If a prayer be 
uttered in the right frame of mind and with right 
intentions, it is efficacious whether pronounced by a 
Moses or by the lowliest one in Israel (comp. Ex. R. 
xxi. 3). 

floly Scripture mentions several instances where 
& prophet or a pious man prays for another; as, for 
example, Abraham for Abimelech, Moses for Pha- 
raoh, ete. These prayers, although not expressive 
of the improved condition of those for whom thcy 
are uttered, are nevertheless heard by God, in order 
to show that He is the Ruler of the world and that 
those who believe in Him do not call upon Him 
in vain, “He is a prophet, and he shall pray for 
thee, and thou shalt live,” says God to Abimelech 
(Gen. xx. 7). God inflicts sufferings upon unbe- 
lievers, with the intention of recalling them through 
the prayer of a pious one, thereby to show the un- 
believers that He, the Ruler of the world, is accessi- 
ble to the prayers of those that believe in Him. 

As has been said above, the circumstance that 
man was created in the image of God imposes upon 
him the duty of ordering his life entirely according 
to the will of God; and only by doing so can he at- 
tain the highest perfection and fulfil his destiny. 
In order to act according to the will of God it is 
necessary that man should know what God wills of 
him, Through his God-given intellect man is en- 
abled, in many cases, to recognize the will of God; 
but, in order to understand it fully, he needs a 
direct communication from God; that is, a divine 
revelation. Such a manifestation of the divine will 
was made even to the first human being, Adam, 
as well as to Noah and to the patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob. Moses assured Israel that God 
would raise after him other prophets, who would 
make known to the people the divine will (Deut. 
xviii. 15-18); and he indicated to them the signs 
by which they might distinguish a true prophet 
froma false one (2, xiii. 2-6, x viii. 20-22). The pur- 
pose of the true Prophets was only to enlighten the 
people as to the will of God, thereby bringing them 
to a clearer understanding of their duty: to live 
according to that will (Albo, Zc. iii, 12). The 
seers that arose in Israel and in Judah, and whose 
prophecies have been preserved in the books of the 
Old Testament, proved themselves true prophets 

through their personal characters as 

Divine well as through the nature of their 
Revelation. prophecies. The Jewish religion has, 
therefore, established as an important 

doctrine the recognition, as inspired by God, of all 
the prophetic utterances that have been handed 
down (Maimonides’ commentary on Sanh. xi. 1). 
The times and places at which God bestows on a 
man the-distinction of revealing Him to the people 
depends entirely upon His own will; but prophets 
must possess certain virtues and characteristics that 








make them worthy of receiving the divine com- 
munications (see PROPHETS AND Prornecy). Those 
whom God found worthy of receiving such direct 
information regarding His will were, in a manner 
which seemed inexplicable and supernatural to the 
laity, possessed of the firm impression and the un- 
shakable conviction that God spoke to them and 
apprised them of His will, They were convinced 
also that this impression was not a mere feeling 
of their souls, but that it came to them from with- 
out: from God, who revealed Himself unto them, 
making them His instruments through which He 
communicated His will to their-fellow beings (see 
ReEvELaTion). But in order to inspire the laity 
with faith 
necessary on Mt. Sinai to let the whole Jewish 
people hear that He spoke to Moses, that they might 
believe him forever (Ex. xix. 9); and when God 
then revealed Himself to the entire nation He cot- 
vinced them “ that He could commune with a human 
being” (comp. Deut, v, 24). They thereupon re- 
nounced all desire to receive commands and teachings 
from God direct. They were convinced that Moses 
repeated God’s words to them faithfully; and the 
declared themselves willing to hear all that he 
spoke in God's name, and to act accordingly (Deut. 
v. 24). God thereupon revealed to Moses all the 
commandments and all the statutes and judgments, 
which Moses communicated to the people (8. 81) 
This revelation on Mt, Sinai is therefore the chief 
foundation of the Jewish faith, and 


in the Prophets, God considered it | 


The Torah. guarantees the divine origin of the : 


Law as contained in the Pentateuch. 
Before his death Moses wrote down the tive books 
named after him (the Pentateuch), and gave them: 


to the people (7. xxxi. 24-26); and he commanded | 
them to observe everything therein written, and | 
to transmit it to their children as the teaching of | 


God. However much the succeeding generations of 


Israel, after the death of Moses, fell off from God : 


and became idolaters, there has been in‘each genera- 
tion a group of pious men who have guarded faith- 
fully the holy inheritance and transmitted it to their 
children, And through this careful ‘transmission 
the teachings of Moses have been preserved un- 
changed through all ages. It is therefore set yp as 
one of the fundamental dogmas of the Jewish 
religion that the Torah contained in the Pentateuch 
is identical with that which was revealed by God to 
Moses on Mt. Sinai (Maimonides’ commentary on 
Sanh. xi. 1). No changes have been made therein 
except with regard to the characters in which it was 
written (Sanh. 21b). 

The Torah contains rules and regulations which 
should govern the life of man and lead him to 
moral and religious perfection. Every rule is ex- 
pressive of a fundamental ethical, moral, or relig- 
ious idea. Those regulations in which human intel- 
ligence is unable to discern the fundamental idea 
are, through belief in their divine origin, vouchsafed 
the same high religious importance; and the ethical 
value of submission to the will of God where its 
purpose is not understood is even greater, In 
observing the Law man’s good intention is the 
chief point (see Nos). 

These written laws are supplemented through { 
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oral teachings; and the interpretation of the written 
doctrines is entrusted to the sagesand scholars, who 
expound them according to prescribed rules. They 
add to or deduct from the individual regulations; 
and in many instances, when it is for the good of 
the Law, they may annul an entire elause. Insuch 
cases, however, the whole body of scholars, or at 
least a majority, must agree as to the necessity and 
correctness of the measure (see AUTHORITY; ORAL 
Law). Aside from such minor changes and occa- 
sional annulments, which are made in the spirit of 
the Law, and are intended to sustain the entire 
Torah e Bittulah shel torah zehu yissudah ”; Men. 
99b), the Law is to he regarded, in whole or in parts, 
as unchangeable and irrevocable. Itisa firm article 
of faith in the Jewish religion that this Law will 
never be changed, and that no other doctrines will 
be given by God to man (Maimonides, /.c.). 

Of many clauses of the Law it is expressly stated 
that they are meant to be eternal rules (“hukkot 
‘olam”), or that they are obligatory on all genera- 
tions (“le-dorot ‘olam”); and there is not a single 
indication in the Holy Scriptures that the Law is 
ever to be replaced by other revealed doctrines. 
The new covenant of which Jeremiah speaks (xxxi. 
81-83) is not to be made on the basis of a new re- 
vealed law, but on the basis of the old law, which 
shall take firmer root in the hearts of the believers. 
It was even promised to the Israclites that new 
prophets should arise, and they were commanded to 
harken to the words of these prophets (Deut. xviii. 
15-18). But the new prophets can reveal no new 

Jaw, and a prophet who scts up a law which con- 
flicts with the old doctrines is a false 

Perma- = prophet (ib. xiii. 1-4). And also a 
nence and prophet who declares the old law to 
Sufficiency be valid for a certain period only, is a 

of false prophet, for his statement con- 

the Torah. flicts with the teachings of Moses, the 
greatest of all prophets, who plainly 

says in many passages (Ex. xii. 14, 17 e¢ seg.) that 
the regulations shall be obligatory forever (Maimoni- 
des, “Yad,” Yesode ha-Torah, ix.; édem, “Moreh,” 
ii. 89; Saadia, “Hmunot we-De‘ot,” iii. 7-10). The 
words “Tt [the commandment] is not in heaven” 
+ (Deut, xxx. 12) are explained in the Talmud (B. M. 
59b) as meaning that there is nothing left in heaven 
that has yet to be revealed in order to elucidate the 
Law. A decision or a legal question based only on 
such a heavenly revelation is not recognized (Mai- 
monides, “Yad,” Z¢.). The doctrine of the un- 
changeableness of the Law is further emphasized 
by another fundamental dogma of Judaism, which 
declares the prophecy of Moses to surpass that of 
any of hfs predecessors or successors (Maimonides, 
Z.c.), That the prophecy of Moses is different from 
and superior to that of any other prophet is ex- 
plicitly stated in Num. xii. 8. Whether this differ- 
ence was one of quality, as Maimonides thinks 
(* Yad,” Le. vii. 6; “Moreh,” ii. 85), or one of degree 
only; as Albo (ic. ili. 17) supposes, is immaterial. 
“The fact is sufficient that the prophecy of Moses 
was superior to that of any other prophet. The 
“Torah was given through Moses, of whose superior 
. gift God Himself convinced the Israclites on Mt. 
Basi Should another prophet arise and declare 














the Law given by God through Moses. to be invalid, 
then he would have to be a greater prophet’ than ee 
Moses; this, however, is inconceivable according to 
the fundamental doctrine which declares Moses to 
be the greatest prophet of all time. Those prophets 
are not to be believed who declared the old covenant 
to be dissolved, and that they were sent by God to 
make a new one; for one can not be as firmly con- 
vinced of their divine authority as of that‘of the old 
covenant, which they themselves do not deny 
(Abraham ibn Daud, in “Emunah Ramah,” ii.; 
comp. also Albo, J.c. iii. 19). 

The fact that the Law was given to man, and that 
he was requested to observe iis precepts, implies 
that it depends on mgn alone whether or not he will 
do so. The freedom of the human will is explicitly 
apnounced in the Bible also: “I call heaven and 

earth to record this day against you, 
Freedom of that I have set before you life and 
the Will. death, blessing and cursing: therefore 
choose life, that both thou and thy 
seed may live: That thou mayest love the Lord thy 
God, and that thou mayest obey his voice, and that 
thou mayest cleave unto him: for he is thy life, and 
the length of thy days” (Deut. xxx. 19-20). The 
Mishnah teaches: “Everythiug has been foreseen by 
God, and yet He has given to man freedom of will” 
(Ab. iii. 15). Also the Talmud plainly teaches of 
the freedom of will: “Everything is in the hand of 
God, with the exception of the fear of God, and 
piety: these alone are dependent upon the will of . 
man” (Ber. 83b). “When any one would keep his _ 
life clean and virtuous, he is aided; butif he chooses 
to keep it unclean and wicked, he is not hindered,” 
says Simeon ben Lakish (Shab. 104a). The teachers 
of post-Talmudic times all regarded the liberty of 
the human will as a fundamental doctrine of Juda- 
ism, Although it is difficult to reconcile this doc- 
trine with the knowledge or prescience of God, 
various attempts have been made to effect such a 
reconciliation, in order that it might not become 
necessary to deny either of them (comp. Saadia, 
“Emunot we-De'ot,” ii. 9; “Cuzari,” v. 20; Mai- 
monides, “ Moreh,” iii. 20; Creseas,-“ Or Adonai,” II. 
i Albo, ic. iv. 5). The liberty and responsi- 
bility of man justify some retribution for his acts: 
rewards for the observance of divine precepts and 
commandments, and punishment for their trans- 
gression. A just retribution presupposes God’s 
providence and His omniscience. The belief in 
God’s omniscience—that is, the belief that He sees 
and knows everything, even the secret thoughts of 
man, and that nothing can take place in the world 
otherwise than by His will—is one of 
God’s Prov- the fundamental dogmas of Judaism. 
idence. Moses warns Israel not to forget that 
all events proceed from God: “And 
thou say in thine heart, My power and the might 
of mine hand hath gotten me this wealth. But 
thou shalt remember the Lord thy God: for it 
is he that giveth thee power to get wealth” (Deut. 
viii. 17, 18). Isaiah promises that punishment shall 
be meted out to the Assyrian king because he flat- 
tered himself with the belief that he owed his glory 
to his own power and to his own wisdom, and did 
not realize that he was only God's instrument (Isa. 
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"x. 12-4§), Only the ungodly say, “The Lord shall 
hot see, peitlier shall the God of Jacob regard it” 
HPs, xelk, %). The Psalmist reproves them, and 
says to them that God sees and hears everything, 
and that, He knows the very thoughts of men, even 
+ when they are vain (¢b. verses 8-11). And in another 
passage he thanks God for regarding even the low- 
liest and most insignificant of men and for caring for 
them (Ps. viii. 5, cxliv. 4). The words “Fear thy, 
God” are, according to the Rabbis; added to com- 
mandments which depend upon the intentions of 
man; asif to say to him: “Fear God who knows 
thy thoughts” (Kid. 82b). That nothing takes 
place in the world without divine ordination is ex- 
pressed by the Rabbis in the maxim that no man 
hurts his finger here on earth unless Heaven willed 
it so (Hul. 7b). Also the theologians and religious 
philosophers of the Middle Ages recognized the be- 
lief in divine providence as a fundamental doctrine 
of Judaism (comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” iii. 17-18; 
Albo, le. iv. 7-11; see also PRovIDENCE), 

In close relation with the doctrine of divine provi- 
dence stands the doctrine of retribution: that God 
rewards those who keep His commandments, and 

punishes those who transgress them. 


Divine The doctrine of retribution is one of 
Retribu- the fundamental teachings of Judaism, 
tion, and was revealed to the Jews on Mt. 


Sinai when God said to them that He 
would visit the sins of the fathers upon the children, 
and show mercy to those who Joved Him and kept 
His commandments (Ex. xx. 5-6). In many com- 
mandments the reward given for their observance is 
indicated (Ex. xx. 12; Deut. xxii. 6-7). This doc- 
trine, however, contains also a difficulty; for if 
nothing can take place in the world without God’s 
will, and since He rewards the pious and punishes 
the transgressors, how docs it come to pass that 
so many pious suffer while the ungodly prosper? 
This problem, which engaged the prophets Jeremiah 
(xii. 1) and Habakkuk (i. 18, ii. 4), the author of 
Jop, and the psalmist Asaph (Ps. 1xxiti. 2 e¢ seg.), has 
atso in post-Biblical times held the attention of the 
most prominent spirits of each gencration; and in 
Talmudic, as also in post-Talmudic, times several 
attempts were made to solve and explain it (comp. 
Ber. ta; Albo, Zc. iv. 7, 12-15). Most of the solu- 
tions and explanations have been based on the fol- 
lowing two ideas: (1) Man, with his limited intel- 
lect, is not able to determine who is in reality a 
pious man (“zaddik gamur”) or who is in reality 
a sinner (“rasha’ gamur”). Man can mistake a 
pious one for a transgressor, and vice versa. Nor 
can man correctly determine actual good and actual 
evil, Much which appears evil to man proves 
to be productive of good; while, on the other hand, 
many things which are seemingly good have evil 
results for human beings. Short-sightcd man, there- 
fore, able to judge from appearances only, may 
not pretend to judge the acts of God. (2) The 
other idca which endeavors to reconcile the doc- 
trine of divine retaliation with the fact that pious 
“men suffer while transgressors prosper, is the idea 
of the immortality of the soul. When man dies his 
soul does not die with him, but returns to God who 
gave it to man (Eccl. xii. 7). The soul is immortal, 





and after the death of man, separated from the body, 
it continues its existence in another world; and in 
this other world does complete retaliation take place. 
The doctrine of the immortality of the soul and of 
a future life is not definitely stated in the Holy 
Scriptures; but it is implied in many passages, es- 
pecially in the Psalms (comp. “Cuzari,” i. 115; 
Albo, Jc. iv. 89-40; Wehigemuth, “Die Unsterb- 
lichkeitslehre in der Bibel,” in “Jahresbericht des 
Rabbinerseminars in Berlim” 1899). 
Immortal- The doctrine of the soul’s immortality, 
ity of and of a future life in which rctgibu- 
the Soul. tion shall take place, is set ‘forth 
plainly and emphatically in post-Bib- 
lical Jewish literature—in the Mishnah and in the 
Talmud. “Let not thy imagination persuade thee 
that the grave is to be a place of refuge for thee,” 
says the Mishnah (Ab. iv. 22); “Thou wert born 
against thy will, and against thy will livest thou. 
Against thy will shalt thou die and be compelled to 
account for thy life before the King of Kings, the 
Holy One, praised be He.” In Deut. vii. 11 it is said 
with reference to the commandments; “which I 
command thee this day, to do them,” and these 
words are explained by the Rabbis as meaning: “To- 
day—that is, in this world—shall man observe the 
commandments ; but he should not expect his reward 
in this world, but in another” (‘Ab. Zarah 8a), “Re- 
ward for good deeds should not be expected in 
this world” (Kid. 89b). By the promise of a long 
life for those who honor their parents (Ex. xx. 12) 
is meant eternal life in the hereafter. The reward 
and punishment for good and evil deeds respect- 
ively to be meted out in the other world, can be of 
a spiritual nature only, since they apply entirely 
to the soul. “In the future world are to be found 
no material pleasures; but the pious ones, with 
their crowns of glory, enjoy the splendor of God,” 
says the Talmud (Ber. 17a). As the object of dog- 
trines and commandments is to Jead man to the high- 
est degree of perfection, so also is the reward for bis 
observance of the Law an eternal enjoyment of the 
presence of God and true knowledge of Him. The 
punishment of the transgressor consists in his being 
excluded from all the divine splendur. This causes 
the soul to experience the greatest agony and re- 
morse for its ungodly life. Although the belief 
in divine retribution is a fundamental doctrine of 
the Jefwish religion, the latter teaches at the same. 
time that neither the expectation of a reward nor 
the fear of punishment should influence the mind of 
man in his observance of the divine precepts... Ju-. 
daism sets it up as an ideal that the command- 
ments be kept through love of God (Sotah 31a; 
‘Ab. Zarah 192; see IMMORTALITY; Noms), 

The belief in the resurrection of the dead is closely 
connected with the doctrine of the immortality of 
the soul and of retribution in the hereafter. This 
belief in resurrection is conceived in various man- 


ners by Jewish theologians. Some 
Resurrec- hold that, since retribution in -the« 
tion of world to come can fall upon the soul 
the Dead. only, bodies will, upon the day of res- 


urrection, rejoin their souls so that 
both may be rewarded or punished together for the - 
deeds done in common (comp.:Alho, .c. iv. 85). ° 
7 \ 
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This conception is expressed also in the parable of 
the lame and the blind (Sanh. 91a, b). Maimonides, 
on the other hand, understands resurrection figura- 
tively only, and believes it refers to the immortality 
of the soul, which, after death, awakens to a new 
Jife without incarnation (“Ma’amar Tchiyyat ha- 
Metim,” passim). 

But no matter how differently the theologians 
view the doctrine of resurrection, they all firmly 
believe that God ean quicken the dead, and that 
He will do it when He so chooses (Maimonides’ 
commentary on Sanh, xi. 1). As to when, in 
what manner, and for what purpose resurrec- 
tion will take place; who will participate there- 
in, whether the Jewish nation alone, or even 
only a part thereof; and whether the resurrected 
dead will thenceforth live forever or die anew — 
all these questions can not be answered. Explana- 
tions bearing on them have been made by various 
teachers (Saadia, “Emunot we-De'‘ot,” vii.), but 
they are all mere conjectures (comp. Albo, Lc. 
iv. 85), 

The doctrine of resurrection is expressed by Dan- 
iel (xii. 2): “And many of them that sleep in the 
dust of tle carth shall awake, some to everlasting 
life, and some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 
The sages of the Talmud hold that resurrection is 
alluded to also in various passages of the Pentateuch 
(comp. Sanh. 90b), one of which is as follows: “I 
kill, and I make alive” (Deut. xxxii. 89). The Mish- 
nah sets up this doctrine as an important article of 
faith, and holds that those who do not believe there- 
in, or who do not believe that it is embodied in the 
divine teachings of Judaism, and indicated in the 
Law, can have no share in the world to come (Sanh. 
xi.1). By the Talmud, and by the theologians and 
religious philosophers of medieval times also, the 
doctrine of resurrection was recognized as an im- 
portant article of faith (comp. “ Albo,” /.c.). The 
supporter of the Jewish religion and of all the 
ethical and moral ideals therewith connected is the 
Jewish nation, which God chose from among all peo- 
ples (Deut, vii, 6). The selection of the Jewish na- 
tion is evidenced in the fact that God found it wor- 

thy of a direct manifestation on Mt. 

The Chosen Sinai, that He revealed to it religious 

People. truths, and that He bestowed upon it 

the peculiar grace of causing prophets, 

who should explain these truths, to arise from its 
midst. 

This choice of the Jewish nation was not, 
however, made arbitrarily by God; it was based 
upon special merit which the Jews possessed above 
other ancient peoples. Abraham, the progenitor of 
the Jewish nation, possessed a true knowledge of 
God; and he commanded his children and de- 
scendants to “keep the way of the Lord, to do jus- 
tice and judgment” (Gen. xviii. 19). But of all the 
descendants of Abraham, the Jewish people is the 
only one which has kept the legacy of its progenitor 
(comp. “Cuzari,” ii. 6). 

This knowledge of God which the Jews inherited 
from Abraham made them more religiously inclined 
than other nations; it made them fit to receive reve- 
lation, and to acknowledge the value of the laws 
and accept them. R. Johanan expresses this as fol- 








lows: “Goi offered the Torah toall the nations, but 
none could or would accept it, until He offered it to 
the Israclites, who were both willing and qualified to 
receive it” (Ab. Zarah 2b), Israel, however, may 
not keep these teachings for itself alone; they were 
not given it for its own exclusive property, The 
doctrines were given to Israel only because it was 
the only one among the nations which was qualitied 
to accept them and to live according to them. And. 
through Isracl’s example the other nations will be 
led to a true knowledge of God, and to the accept- 
ance of His teachings. In this way will be fulfilled 
the promise which was given to Abraham (Gen. 
xxii. 18), that “in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the carth be blessed.” With the exception of such 
laws and precepts as are based on national events, 
the whole Law is intended for all of humanity, 
which, through observance of the divine doctrines, 
may acquire a true knowledge of God and of His 
will. 

With reference to Lev. xviii. 5, the sages say that 
by the statutes of the Law are designated not the 
law for the priests or the Levites or the Isracl- 
ites, but the statutes of the Law which man has 
to observe, and according to the regulations of which 
he must live (Sifra, Ahare Mot, xiii. [ed. Weiss, p. 
86b]). Israel has acted according to this princi- 
ple, and has not withheld the laws of God from the 
nations. Most civilized nations owe their knowl- 
edge of God to these teachings. But the nations 
have not yet attained to a correct understanding of 
these doctrines, and neither in their political nor 
in their social lives have they reached the ideals of 
justice and brotherly love. The Jews, in posses- 
sion of the revealed doctrines, and peculiarly gifted 
to comprehend the same and to realize their ideals, 
have been called upon, as they once taught the na- 
tions the knowledge of God, so in future to teach 
them other religious ideals. But this they can not 
do as long as they live in exile, dependent and per- 
secuted and despised, aud regarded as the reprobate 
sons of God. They can do this when they again 
attain political independence, settling in the land of 
their fathers, where they, in their political and social 
life, can realize the ideals of justice and love taught 
“by the Jewish religion. The belief 
that this will some time happen con- 
stitutes an article of faith in Judaism 
which reads as follows: “A redeemer 
shall arise for the Jewish nation, who shall gather 
the scattered Jews in the land of their fathers. There 
they shall form an independent Jewish state and 
reawaken to independent national life. Then all 
nations shall go often to Palestine to study the in- 
stitutions of a state founded on love and justice. 
From Zion the peoples shall be taught how they, 
in their own state institutions, may realize the ideals 
of justice and brotherly love; and the highest re- 
ligious doctrines shall go forth from Jerusalem” 
(comp. Isa. ii. 2-4; Mic. iv. 1-4). The mission of 
salvation to be accomplished through the redemp- 
tion of Israel is, however, only an indirect and re- 
mote aim. The direct and first aim is to compen- 
sate the Jewish nation for all the sufferings it has 
endured through its years of exile. God's relations 
to a nation are similar to those toward an individual. 


The 
Messiah. 


~ divinity is revealed. 
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The Jewish nation lost its political independence on 
account of its sins and failings, and was sent into 
exile for that reason. This punishment, however, 
is not calculated to annihilate the Jewish peo- 
ple; for as God does not wish the death of the indi- 
vidual transgressor, but rather his conversion, 
neither does He wish ihe destruction of a nation 

which has sinned. God has promised 

The Resto- the Jews that He will not cast them 

ration away even while they are in the lands 
of Israel. of their enemies; neither will He 
break His covenant with them (comp. 

Lev. xxvi, 44). 

God has promised to redeem them when they 
repent of all the sins which caused the loss of their 
national independence. “ And it shall come to pass, 
when all these things are come upon thee, the bless- 
ing and the curse, which I have set before thee, and 
thou shalt call them to mind among all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath driven thee, And 
shalt return unto the Lord thy God, and shalt obey 
his voice according to all that I command thee this 
day, thou and thy children, with all thine heart, and 
with all thy soul; That then the Lord thy God will 
turn thy captivity, and have compassion upon thee, 
and will return and gather thee from all the nations, 
whither the Lord thy God hath scattered thee. If 
any of thine be driven out unto the utmost parts of 
heaven, from thence will the Lord thy God gather 
thee, and from thence will he fetch thee: And the 
Lord thy God will bring thee into the land which 
thy fathers possessed, and thou shalt possess it; and 
he will do thee good, and multiply thee above thy 
fathers” (Deut. xxx. 1-5). When and in which 
manner this redemption will take place is not ex- 
plained by any reliable tradition; and the many de- 
scriptions given by various teachers are only per- 
sonal conjectures. When will the redemption take 
place? That is a question which can not be an- 
swered. And all calculations regarding the time of 
the advent of the redeemer are only conjectures, 
But it is a traditional belief among the Jews that it 
may take place at any time when the people are 
properly prepared to receive him (Sanh. 98a). The 
natural consequence of this belief is the demand for 
good acts, The nation must uphold its national and 
religious endowments, and not, through ill conduct, 
irreligious actions, and antinational endeavors, 
frustrate or make difficult its redemption. When 
the Jewish people believe in their redemption, 
when they desire it with all their hearts, and when 
with all their actions they strive to deserve it—then 
the redeemer may at any time arise from among 
them (¢.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the works cited throughout the article 
see also: Babya b. Joseph, Hobot ha-Lehabot ; Samson Ra. 
phael Hirsch, Nineteen Letters of Ben Uziel, transl. by Drach- 
man, New York, 1899; S. Schechter, Studies in Judaism, 
Philadelphia, 1896; M. Friedlinder, The Jewish Retigis n, 
London, 1891: Morris Joseph, Judaism as Creed and Afe, 
ib, 1903. 
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THEOPHANY: Manifestation of a god to 
man; the sensible sign by which the presence of a 
If the word is taken in this 
sense, and the passages which merely mention the 
fact of a revelation without describing it are sepa- 
rated from those which speak of the “angel of God,” 


1 
only four theophanies will be found in the Bible. 
Kautzsch (in Herzog-Plitt, “ Real-Encyc.” xv. 538) 
interprets the term in a broader sense, and divides 
theophanics into three classes, as follows: (1) those 
related as historical facts; (2) those which are the’ 
subjects of prophetic vision or annunciation;. and 
(8) those which consist in purely poetic fancy. This 
classification may be applied to the four theophanies, 
The Sinaitic revelation is historical; the passages 
relating the divine inspiration of Isaiah (Isa. vi.) 
and of Ezekiel (Ezek. i.) represent subjects of 
prophetic vision; and Ps. xviii. 4-16 is poctic de- 
scription. 

The Sinaitic revelation is related in calm, simple 
language in Ex. xix. 16-25. The manifestation is ac- 
companied by thunder and lightning; 


The Sina- there is a fiery flame, reaching to the 
itic The- sky; the loud notes of a trumpet 
ophany. are heard; and the whole mountain 


smokes and quakes. Out of the midst 
of the flame and the cloud a voice reveals the Ten 
Commandments. The account in Deut. iv, 11, 12, 
88, 36 and v. 4, 19 is practieally the same; and in its 
guarded language it strongly emphasizes the in- 
corporeality of God. Moses in his blessing (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2) points to this revelation as to. the source 
of the special election of Israel, but with this differ- 
ence: with him the point of departure for the 
theophany is Mount Sinai and aot heaven. God ' ap- 
pears on Sinai like a shining sun and comes “ac- 
companied by holy myriads” (comp. Sifre, Deut. 
243), Likewise in the song of Deborah the manifes- 
tation is described as a storm: the earth quakes; 
Sinai trembles; and the clouds drop water. It is 
poetically elaborated in the prayer of Habakkuk 
(Hab. iii.); here past and future are confused. | As 
in Deut. xxxiii, 2 and Judges v. 4, God appears 
from Teman and Paran. His majesty is described 
asa glory of light and brightness; pestilence pre- 
cedes Him. The mountains tremble violently ; 
the earth quakes; the people are sore afraid. God 
rides in a chariot of war, with horses—a conception 
found also in Isa. xix. 1,-where God appears on a 
cloud, and in Pg. xviii. 11, where He appears on a 
cherub. 
Isaiah and Ezekiel receive their commissions, as 
prophets amid glorious manifestations of God. 
Isaiah supposedly sees God on a high and lofty 


throne. In reality, however, he sees 

In Isaiah not Him but only His glorious robe, 
end the hem and train of which fill the 
Ezekiel. whole temple of heaven. Before the 


throne stand the seraphim, the six- 
winged angels. With two wings they cover their 
faces so as not to gaze on God; with two they 
cover their fect, through modesty; and with the re- 
maining two they fly. Their occupation is the 
everlasting praise of God, which at the time of the 
revelation took the form of the thrice-repeated ery 
“Holy!” (Isa. vi.). 

Ezekiel in his description is not so reserved as 
Isaiah. The divine throne appears to him asa won- 
derful chariot. Storm, a great cloud, ceascless fire, 
and on all sides a wonderful brightness accompany 
the manifestation. Out of the fire four creatures be- 
come visible. They have the faces of men: cach 
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one has four wings; and the shape of their feet en- 
ables them to go to all four quarters of the earth 
with equal rapidity and without having to turn. 
These living creatures are recognized by the prophet 
as cherubim (Ezek, x. 20). “The heavenly fire, the 
couls of which burn like torches, moves between 
them. 
ous; wherever the spirit of God leads them they go- 
Beneath the living creatures are wheels (“ofannim my 
full of eyes.” On their heads restsa firmament upon 
which is the throne of God. When the divine chariot 
moves, their wings rustle with a noise like thunder. 
On the throne the prophet sees the Divine Being, 
having the likeness of a man. His body from the 
loins upward is shining (“bashmal ”); downward it 
is fire (in Rzek, viii. 2 the reverse is stated). In the 
Sinaitic revelation God descends and appears upon 
earth; in the prophetic vision, on the other hand, 
He appears in heaven, which is in keeping with the 
nature of the case, because the Sinaitic revelation 
was meant for a whole people, on the part of which 
an ecstatic condition can not be thought of. 
ry different is the theophany of the Psalmist 

(Ps. xviii. 8-16). He is in great need; and at his 
earnest solicitution God appears to save him.  Be- 
fore Ilim the earth trembles and fire 
glows. He rides on @ cherub on the 
wings of the wind. ‘He is surrounded 
with clouds which are outshone by 
Ilis brightness. With thunder and lightning He 
destroys the enemies of the singer and rescues him. 

As may be scen from the descriptions of the vari- 
ous theophanies, the deep monotheistic spirit of the 
Israclites hesitates to describe the Divine Being, and 
confines itself generally to describing the influence 
of the revelation upon the minds and characters of 
those beholding it. See REVELATION. 
Brnwocrarny: Kautzsch, in Hergog-Plitt, Real-Encyc. XV. 

3.04 Hamburger, 2. B. £1, sv. Herrlichkeit Gottes, 
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THEOPHILUS : Iligh priest; son of Anan, and 
brother of JonaTHAN, who was deposed by Vitellius 
in 387 ju favor of Theophilus (Josephus, “ Ant.” 
xviii. 5, $3). Ile officiated for about three years, 
when he was succecded by Simon Cantheras, This 
Theophilus is probably identical with the father of 
the high priest Matthias, and, according to Bachler, 
he iy likewise the same as Hanancel the Egyptian 
(Parah iii. 5). The name of Theophilus figures in 
the Seder ‘Olam (Neubauer, “M. J. C.” i, 167). 
+ Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., ili. 317; Sehiirer, Gesch. 
218; Bachler, Das Synedrion in Jerusalem, p. 97, 
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THEOSOPHY. See CaBALA. 


THERAPEUTZ (Greck, Orpereotai = “ Wor- 
shipers of Gol"): A community of Jewish ascetics 
settled on Lake Mareotis in the vicinity of Alex- 
andria at the time of Philo, who alone, in his work 
“De Vita Contemplativa,” has preserved a record of 
their existence. The fact that the Therapeute are 
mentioned by no other writer of the time, and that 
they are declared by Eusebius (3d cent. }in his “ His- 
toria Ecclesiastica ” (IT., tohave been 
Christian monks, h 











The movement of the creatares is harmoni- * ‘ed., 





s induced Lucius, in a special 





in'der Geschichte der Askese ” (1879), to attempt to 
prove the Christian origin and character of the 
Philonean work and of the “monks and nuns” de- 
scribed therein; after Gritz (“ Gesch.” 4th ed., iii, 799) 
had declared it to be spurieus. Lucius found many - 
followers, among whom was Schtirer (*Gesch.” 38d 
3-588), His arguments, however, have 
been refuted by the leading authoritics on Philo, 
viz., Massebicau (“Revue ‘de I’Histoire des Reli- 
gions,” 1887, pp. 170-198, 284-819), Wendland (“ Die 
Therapeuten,” 1896), and most thor- 

Depicted oughly and effectively by Conybcare 
by Philo. (“Philo About the Contemplative 
Life,” Oxford, 1895; see also Bousset, 

“Religion des Judenthums im Neutestamentlichen 
Zeitalter,” 1903, pp. 443-446). Although the life of 
the Therapeutz as depicted by Philo appears rather , 
singular and strange, its Jewish character may as 
little be questioned as the authenticity of the 
Philonie work itself. The influx of many currents 
of thought and religious practise produced in the 
Jewish diaspora many forms of religious life 
scarcely known to the historian: several of these 
hglped in the shaping of the Christian Church, 
The name “Therapcute” (Qeparevral, "Inerai is 
another name for these ascetics) is often used by 
Philo for Jewish believers or worshipers of God ; and 
it was the officiul title of certain religious gilds found 
in inscriptions, as was also the Latin name “Cul- 
tores” = “ Worshipers” (see Conybeare, 2.6. p. 298, 
and MeturEntes). It corresponds with the Aramean 
“Pulhane di-Elaba.” The members of the sect seem 
to have branched off from the Essene brotherhood ; 
hence also the meaning “Physicians” given to the 
name “Therapeute” (Philo, Le, § 1), just as the 
title “ Asaiai” (= “ Healers”) was given to the Esaioi 
(see Essenes). The Therapeutie differed, however, 
from the Essenes in that they lived each in a sepa- 
rate cell, called “monasterium,” in which they spent 
their time in mystic devotion and 

Mode of ascetic practises, and particularly in 

Life. the study of the Torah (“the Law and 

the Prophets”) and in reciting the 

Psalms as well as hymns composed by them. 

While remaining in retirement they indulged in 

neither meat nor drink nor any other enjoyment of 
the flesh. 

Like the Essenes, they offered every morning 
at sunrise a prayer of thanksgiving to God_for the 
light of day as well as for the light of the Torah, - 
and again at sunset for the withdrawal of the sun- 
light and for the truth hidden within the soul, In 
studying the Scriptures they followed the allegor- 
ical system of interpretation, for which they used 
also works of their own sect. They took their meals 
only after sunset and attended to all their bodily 
necessities at night, holding that the light of day was 
given for study solely. Someate only twice a week ; 
others fasted from Sabbath to Sabbath. 

On the Sabbath they Jeft their cells and assembled 
ina large hall for the common study of the Law 
as well as for their holy communion meal. The 
oldest member of the community be- 
gan with a benediction over the Torah 


and then exponnded the Law while all 
* Props 
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After this they sat down to a common meal, 
which was very simple, consisting of bread and salt 
sand herbs (hyssop);. and water from a spring was 
their drink in place of wine. The ‘Pherapeute, 
differing in this respeet from the Essenes, included 
women members, | These, though advanced in years, 
were regarded as pure virgins on account of their 
lives of abstinence and chastity; and they seem to 
have been helpful in nursing-and educating waifs 
and non-Jewish children that took refuge in such 
Essene communities (Philo, Ze. § 8). For these fe- 
male members a partition was made in the assembly 
hall, separating them from the men by a wall three 
; to four cubits in height, so that they might listen to 
the discourses on the Law without infringing the 
rules of modesty becoming to women (comp. the 
“tikkun gadol” in the Temple gatherings at Sukkot; 
Buk. v. 2); afsorag meals the women sat at sepa- 
_ tate tables remote from the men. 
‘no slaves, waited at table; and probably young 
women at the tables of the women. They all wore 
« white raiments like the Essenes. After the repast, 
passages of Scripture were explained by the presi- 
ding officer and other speakers, with special refcrence 
to the mysteries of the Law; and each of these in- 
terpretations was followed by the singing of hymns 
in chorus, in which both men and women invariably 
joined, 

Of all the festivals of the year they celebrated 
with especial solemnity “the night of the seventh 
Sabbath” (Pentecost), when they ate unleavened 
bread in place of the two loaves of leavened bread 
from the new wheat offered on Pentecost in the 
Temple. After this they spent the whoic night until 

sunrise in offering up praises and in 
Pentecost. songs of thanksgiving sung in chorus 

by men and women; the song of Moses 
and Miriam at the Red Sea was thus sung. The 
singing itself was rendered according to the laws of 
musical att, which seems to have been borrowed 
from Egyptian temples, and was then trans- 
mitted to the Christian Church (see Conybeare, lc. 
p. 818). 

Whether these nocturnal celebrations took place 
every seventh week or only at Passover and Pente- 
cost (and the Feast of Sukkot), as Conybeare thinks, 
is not made clear in Philo’s description, The prob- 
ability is that the Passover night gave the first im- 
pulse to such celebration (see Wisdom xviii. 9); and 
the custom of rendering the song of the Red Sea 
chorally appears to have prompted its recitation 
every morning in the synagogal liturgy in a manner 
betraying an Essene tradition. How far back the 
celebration of the night preceding Shabu‘ot by 
study and song until daybreak goes may be learned 
from the Zohar (Emor, iii. 93), where reference is 
made to the custom of “the ancient Hasidim who 
speud the whole night in the study of the Law and 
thus adorn Isracl as a bride to be joined anew to 
God, her bridegroom.” 

In no way, however, does the Philonic description 
bear any trace of the Christian character attributed 
to it by Gritz and Lucius, See also Jew. Encyc. 
x. 8b, 8.0, Puito Jupeus, K. 
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THFSSATONTCOA: 
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‘| THESSALY: Province’of. northern Greece, on 


‘the Egean Sea. It numbered Jews among its in-. 
habitants at a very early date, although those that 
now (1905) live there speak Spanish and claim to 
be descendants of refugees who emigrated from 
Spaia. Thete arc Jewish communitics at La- 
rissa, Trikala, and Volo. None of them has a 
rabbi; and Hebrew studies there are in a state of 
decay. At Larissa and Trikala religious instruction ' 
is given in Jewish public schools established under 
the provincial law relating to such schools; they are 
supported by the government. The community of 
Trikala, by reason of numbering {according to the 
census) “not more than 1,000 members,” has no 
special school. The Jewish students finish their 
education in the government higher school; and 
some even enter the University of Athens. 

The congregations have synagogues similar to 
those of every community in Turkey: one story, 
with colored windows, and with columns in 
the middle which support the dukan and candle- 
sticks. The most beautiful of these synagogues is 
that at Larissa, which is very large and is situated 
in the center of a court in which there are several 
“batte midrashim”; one of these serves as a library 
and yeshibah, where religious studies are daily pur- 
sued, The congregation of Larissa is proud of its 
past grandeur, Its members speak of the famous 
“Yeshibat Rabbanim,” which was a seat of learning 
at which twenty to twenty-five chicf rabbis studied 
the Talmud and wrote religious works. Of the 
Jatter some manuscripts still exist in the old library. 

Larissa, which formerly possessed a great num- 
ber of rich Jews, was called “The Tree of Gold,” 
About fifty-tive years ago a riot took place, the poor 
Jews rising up against the rich. It became so serious 
that many of the wealthy Israclites emigrated, which 
wrecked the city’s prosperity. To-day its rich Jews 
may be counted on the fingers; and the nunicrous 
poor ones are cared for by a charitable institution. 
Among the philanthropic members of the congrega- 
tion should be mentioned the Matalon brothers. The 
Greco-Turkish war of 1897 gave the finishing stroke 
to this already impoverished community: besides 
the misfortune which the Jews shared in common 
with the other inhabitants in having their homes 
destroyed and their property stolen, they were ac- 
cused by slauderers of having taken purt in the 
plundering. 

The community of Trikala, which is younger 
than that of Larissa, is more prosperous, not having 
suffered from the ruinons consequences of the 
war, This community numbers among its mem- 
bers the richest Greek Jew, Elia Cohn, whose for. 
tune is estimated at from five to ten million frances, 

Volo possesses the youngest Jewish community in 
Thessaly. It was organized toward the close of the 
nineteenth century by Spaniards of the province, 
and by other Jews who came from Janina, Chalcis, 
and Salonica, Since its annexation to Greece the 
city has become the first port in Thessaly. Most of 
the Jews of Volo are in easy circumstances; there 
are hardly any poor among them. The community 
is the most progressive in Greece. The Jewish youth 
speak Greek even in their social intercourse; and they 
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nection with which instructive lectures are delivered ; 

and work is undertaken having for itsaim the build- 

ing up of the community. This club is presided 

over by Solomon Daffas, formerly director of a 

school of the Alliance Israélite Universelle. The 

Jews of Volo have organized also a Philharmonic 

Society. 
8. M. C. 
THEUDAS: 1. Pscudo-Messiah, who appeared 

during the consulate of Cuspius Fadus and suececded 

in winning a large number of adherents, In proof 
of his Messianic mission he is said to have promised 

to lead his followers across the Jordan after divi- 

ding its waters simply by his word. Regarding this 

as indicative of open rebellion against Rome, Cus- 
pius sent a division of cavalry against Theudas and 
his followers, who‘were almost entirely annihilated 

(comp. Acts v. 86), Theudas was decapitated, and 

his head was carried to Jerusalem asa trophy of 

victory. 

BiptioanaPHy: Josephus, Ant. xx. 5, ; Eusebius, Hist. 
Weel, U. {1.4 Schmidt, in’ Herzog-Plitt, ReabHneye. Xv. 553- 
$57; Klein, in Schenkel, Bibel-Lexison, v. 510-513; Schiirer, 
Geseh, 1, 566, and note 6, 

2. Expounder of the Law; flourished in Rome 
during the Hadrianic persecutions. He aided with 
generous gifts of money the teachers of the Law 
who had suffered from these persecutions, and ar- 

ed with the Roman communities that the taxes 

‘ierly paid to the Temple in Jerusalem should be 

used for the schools, which otherwise would have 

been without any source of support (Yer. M. K. 

81a). 

Theudas introduced into Rome the practise of eat- 
ing on the eve of Passover a lamb prepared in ac- 
cordance with the custom observed in Jerusalem 
with regard to the sacrificial lamb (Pes. 58a, b; Ber. 
19a; Bezah 28a). According to tradition, this so 
enraged the Palestinian codifiers that they sent him 
the following message: “If you were not Theudas 
we would excommunicate you.” In hiscapacity as 
archisynagogue it was Theudas’ duty to deliver a 
sermon in the synagogue each Saturday. One of 
these sermons has been preserved, in which he em- 





" phatically asserts that it is the duty of a Jew to suf- 


fer martyrdom rather than abandon his faith (Pes. 
68h; Midr. Teh. to Ps, xxviii.). 

In the Talmud, Theudas is once erroneously men- 
tioned in connection with Simeon ben Shctah—a mis- 
take which has been pointed out by Bacher. The 
oldest Mishnah teacher to mention Theudas is R. 
Jose. 


Bin.rogRaPHy : Brill, Jahrb. viii. 27; Bacher, 4g. Tan. it. 
560; Vogelstein and Rieger, Gexsch. der Juden in Rom, 1. 30, 
‘70, 108 ef seq., 176. 
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THIEF. See THerT anp STOLEN Goons. 
THIENGEN. 
THISTLES. See THorNs AND TiltsTLEs. 


THOMAS, EMILE (EMIL TOBIAS): Ger- 
man actor; born at Berlin Nov. 24, 18386. Thomas 
has had a most varied career. He made his début in 
1852 with the company of Pitterlin, which traversed 
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and “Die Grabesbraut.” Thomas received no mone- 
tary compensation, being paid in food; and the ar- 
rangement lasted for three years. He then ob- 
tained engagements in Gdrlitz, Leipsic, Cologne, 
Danzig, and Breslau. In the last-named city, 
Preichmann, director of the Friedrich-Wilhelmstiadt- 
jsche Theater, Berlin, saw the young actor and en- 
gaged him for his house. Thomas made his début 
there Dec. 3, 1861, as the Baker’s Boy in “Hermann 
und Dorothea.” So great was his success that he 
was made stage-manager. In this capacity he pro- 
duced Offenbach’s “Die Schine Helene” (himself 
playing Kalehas) and Salingré’s “Pechschulze.” In 
1866 Chéri Maurice engaged him for the Thalia 
Theater, Hamburg, where he remained until 1875, 
when he became manager of the Woltersdorffthea- 
ter, Berlin. Two years Jater he resigned and went 
on a starring tour which lasted a year; he then 
joined the Ringtheater, Vienna. After the destruc- 
tion of this house in 1881, Thomas appeared at the 
Wallnertheater, Berlin. In 1886 he went with his 
wife, Betty Thomas-Damhofer, to the United States, 
scoring financial and artistic successes. 

On his return to Germany in 1887, Thomas as- 
sumed the management of the Centraltheater, Ber- 
lin, which he renamed the “ Thomas-Theater” , but 
his direction was most unsuccessful, and he was 
forced to relinquish it. Since then he has played in 
the principal theatersof Germany and Austria. Since 
1902 he has acted at the Metropoltheater, Hamburg. 
His best réles are: Striese in “Der Raub der Sabi- 
nerinnen”; Kéalbchen in “1788 Thaler, 224 Silber- 
groschen”; and Geter in “ Der Flotte Bursche.” 
BimlicgBarny Das Geistige Berlin, p. 540; Eisenberg, Bing. 
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THOMASHEFSEI, BORIS: Judeo-German 
actor; born at Kiev May 80, 1866, He went to New 
York to seek work in 1881 and soon organized a 
Jewish troop which played in Turn Hall, Fourth 
street. Three years later he removed to Chicago, 
where he became a theatrical manager. In 1893 he 
settled in New York, and became one of the leading 
Yiddish actors. At present (1905) he is lessee and 
manager of the People’s Theater in that city. 

Thomashefski plays the chief character in almost 
all the pieces produced at his theater, most of which 
are written by Latteiner. He has himself written 
some Judieo-German plays and published a collec- 
tion of witty sayings (in “Theatre Journal,” 1903- 
1905, i., ii.). 

BrpuiograPuy: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1905), p. 
200; H. Hapgood, The Spirit of the Ghetto, pp. 189-140, New 
York, 1902. 

AL M. SEL. 


THORN: Town of West Prussia, founded in 
1283 by the Knights of the Teutonic Order. Jews 
were not permitted to dwell in Thorn while the 
knights held sway; and after the Polish govern- 
ment took possession of the town, in 1453, they 
were admitted only occasionally. Several Jews 
were living there about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century; and in 1749 they were allowed to 
enen a school. In 1766 all the Jews except six 
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the following years. In 1774 and 1779 the Jews 
were again driven out; returning, they were once 
more ordered to leave in 1798, when Prussia took 
possession of the town; and, though they succeeded 
in obtaining a respite, they were expelled in 1797. 
Many Jews settled gradually in the town when it 
became part of the duchy of Warsaw, after the 
Peace of Tilsit; according to the town records, they 
stole in during the French occupation. In 1828 the 
community numbered 52 families, comprising 248 
individuals, 

The first rabbi was Samuel Heilmann Leyser of 
Lissa, who seems to have settled in the town to- 
ward the end of the eighteenth century ; he officiated 
without remuneration down to 1847. [is sueces- 
sors were: Dr. Krakauer (1847-57); Dr. Engelbert 
(1857-62); Dr. Rahmer (1862-67); Dr. Oppenteim 
(1869-91); and Dr. I. Rosenberg, the present in- 
cumbent, who has held office since 1892, The fol- 
lowing scholars have lived at Thorn; Zebi Hirsch 
Kalischer (ct. 1875), author of “ Derishat Ziyyon,” 
“Emunah Ramah,” and “Sefer ha-Berit ‘al ha- 
Torah”; his son Louis Kalischer, author of “Kol 
Yehudah”; and Isaac Miesses, author of “Zofnat 
Pa‘neah” and other works, 

The community possesses a synagogue, built in 
1847; a home for the aged, organized in 1892; a re- 
ligious school, a loan society, a hebra kaddisha, 
and a literary society. In 1903 the Jews of Thorn 
numbered 1,200 in a total population of 30,000. 
The Jewish inhabitants of the suburbs of Podgorz 
and Mocker; and of several neighboring villages, 
are members of the Thorn congregation. 
BiBLiOGRAPHY : Toppen, Acten der Stitndetage Preussens, 


Iwipsic, 1878-86; Werntcke, Gesch. Thorns; Mittheilungen 
des Coppernicusvereins zu Thorn, No. viit.. Thorn, 1842. 


8. IR. 


THORNS AND THISTLES: The desert 
flora of Palestine is unusually rich in thorns and 
thistles, containing a whole serics of acanthaceous 
shrubs and various thistles, including Acanthus, 
Carduus (thistle), Centaurea Calcitrapa (star-thistle), 
Cirsium acarna, Linn. (horse-thistle), Cnicus bene- 
dictus, Linn. (blessed thistle), Cynara Syriaca, Linn. 
{cardoon), Echinops (globe-thistle), Eryngium ni- 
traria, Noea, Notobasis Syriaca, Linn. (Syrian this- 
tle), Ononis antiquorum, Linn, (tall rest-harrow ; 
var. leiosperma, Post), Onopordon (down-thistle), 
Phxopappus scoparius, Sieb., Silybum Marianum, 
Linn. (milk-thistle), Tribulus terrestris, Linn. (land- 
caltrops), and others, some of them in many sub- 
species. All these plants were very troublesome to 
the farmer (Prov. xxiv. 31), who frequently set fire 
to his fields to get rid of them (Isa, x. 17), while 
the Prophets threatened the people witha plague of 
briers and thistles (Isa. v. 6; Jer. xii, 13). The ty- 
tant is compared to the useless bramble (Judges ix. 
14); and King Amaziah is likened to the thistle (a 
Kings xiv.9). Instead of fruit the earth is to bring 
forth “thorns and thistles” (Gen. iti. 18), which 
must, therefore, be edible, and which are considered 
by the Midrash to be artichokes. 

Many names for these plants are found in the 
Bible as well as in post-Biblical literature. Acan- 
thaceous trees and shrubs, some of them admitting 
of classification, constitute the first group, which 








includes: 4px, Bible and Mishnah {also Assyrian, 
Phenician, and Aramaic) = Lycium Europeum, 
Linn. (not Rhamnus), box-thorn; 3p, Bible, Mish- 
nah, and Aramaic = Rubus sanctus, Schreb., black- 
berry; pw = Acacia: ny, Mishnah, and whip, 
‘Talmud = Crateegus Azarolus, Linn., hawthorn; 
fo", Mishnah, and s39, Talmud = Zizyphus lotus, 
Lam., jujube, and Zizyphus spina-Christi, Linn., 
Christ’s-thorn ; parw, Mishnah, and pow, Talmud 
= Zizyphus vulgaris, Lam., common jujube. 

The second group comprises acanthaceous or 
prickly herbs, shrubs, and nettles: ysy2 (2), Bible, 
mn, Mishnah, and ynyn, Talmud (Assyrian, “egu” 
(?) = Alhagi Maurorum, DC., alhagi; yon and 
Yip, Mishnah, xpyywo and xp yy, Talmud = Car- 
thamus tinctorius, Linn., safllower; 4494, Bible, aud 
sn, Talmod = Centaurea Calcitrapa, Linn., star- 
thistle; mn(?), Bible, Norn, Mishnah and Talmud = 
Echinops spinosus, Linn., or Echinops viscosus, DC., 
echinops (?); 7amn = Eryngium Creticum, Lam., 
button-snakeroot; DIP, 3323 = Cynara Scolymus, 
Linn., artichoke; maay = Cynara Syriaca, Boiss., 
and Cynara Cardanculus, Linn., cardoon (the heads 
of which are well described by Rashi in his commen- 
tary on Ps. Ixxxiii. 14); qy9v = Paliurus aculeatus, 
Liock., garland-thorn; bp IA (?), Bible = Pheo- 
pappus scoparius, Sieb., phwopappus; pIn = Sola- 
num coagulans, Forsk., nightshade; 51D, wp (2), 
Bible, and ga¥p, Talmud = Urtica urens, Linn., 
nettle. 

General terms, some of them applied also to 
thorns, are Mn, 77D, DY, PIP, OYDw, and ny in 
the Bible, and 933m, mn, SOY", NDI, Myayy, and 
7p in the Mishnah and Talmud, 

8, 1. Le. 

THRASHING-FLOOR. See AcricunTurE, 

THREE. Sce Numeers anp NuMERALA. 


THRESHOLD: In early times the threshold 
had a special sanctity; and that of the Temple was 
amarked spot, indicating specific taboos (see I Sam. 
v. 4 et seg.; comp. Zeph. i. 9). There were special 
keepers (A. V. “porters ”) of the threshold (I. Kings 
xxii. 4; I Chron. ix. 22; Il Chron. xxiii. 4; Jer. 
xxxy. 4), There isa wide-spread custom of making 
family sacrifices at the threshold in addition.to those 
at the hearth. Herodotus reports this of the Egyp- 
tians (ii. 48). Trumbull suggests that there is a 
specific reference to the threshold in Ex, xii, 22 
(LXX.), in connection with the institution of the 
Passover. Even to the present day it is considered 
unlucky to tread on the threshold. He suggests 
also that the word “ pesah,” or “ passover,” means a 
“leaping over” the threshold, after it has been sanc- 
tified with the blood of the threshold-covenant. The 
threshold of Dagon’s temple was evidently sacred 
in this way; and it has been suggested by Cheyne 
that I Kings xviii. 20-21 should be rendered “How 
long will ye leap over both thresholds?” (that is, 
worship both Baal and Yuwn), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Clay Trumbull, Threshold Covenant, Phil- 
adelphia, 1896, y 


THRONE: 1. A royal seat, or chair of state, 
The king sits “upon the throne of his kingdom” 
(Deut. xvii. 18). Pharaoh delegated full power to 
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Joseph to rule over Egypt; “only in the throne 
will I be greater than thou” (Gen. xli..40). The 
royal throne is sometimes designated as “the 
throne of the kings” (Jer. lii. 32). The most mag- 
nificent throne was that of SoLomon (see JEW. 
Eneve, xi. 441 et seg.; J. S. Kolbo made a model 
of Solomon’s throne and exhibited it in New York 
city in 1888): The throne, like the crown, was a 
symbol of sovereign power and dignity. Tt was 
also the tribunal, the “throne of judgment” (Prov. 
xx, 8), where the king decided matters of law and 
disputes among his subjects, Thus “throne” is 
synonymous with “justice.” 

2. The Throne, the abode of God, known as 
“Kisse ha-Kabod” (the Throne of Glory), from 
which God manifests His majesty and glory. Mi- 
caiah “saw the Lord sitting on his throne, and all 
the hosts of heaven standing by him on his right 
hand and on his left” (I Kings xxii. 19; compare 
the vision of Isaiah [vi. 1] with that of Ezekiel [x. 
1). The throne of God is Heaven (Isa. Ixvi. 1); in 
future it will be Jerusalem (Jer. iii. 17), and even 
the Sanctuary (Jer. xvii. 12). Thus the idea of the 
majestic manifestation of God gradually crystallized 
in the cabalistic expression “koal ha-zimzum ” (the 
power of concentration), God’s Throne is the 
aymbol of righteousness; “justice and judgment 
are the habitation of thy throne” (Ps, Ixxxix.'15 
{A. V. 14]). 

The Throve of Glory is an important feature in the 
Cabala. Jt is placed at the highest point of the 
universe (Hag. 12b); and is of the same color as the 
sky—purple-blue, like the “sapphire stone” which 
Ezekiel saw and which had previously been per- 
ceived by the Israelites (Ex. xxiv. 10; Sotab 17a). 
Like the Torah, it was created before the world 
(Pes, 54a). R. Eliezer said that the souls of the 
righteous are concealed under the Throne (Shab. 
152b).. When Moses ascended to heaven to receive 
the Torah the angels objected, whereupon God told 
him to hold on to the Throne and defend his action 
(Shab, 88b). It is asserted that the likeness of Jacob 
is engraved on the Thrope of Glory (Zohar, Wayig- 


gash, p. 21la). For the throne of Elijah see 
Exrsan’s Carr, 
a J.D. E. 


THUNDER: The sound that follows lightning. 
The proper Hebrew term for it is Dyn (Ps. Ixxvii. 
19 et passim; Job xxvi. 14; Isa, xxix. 6), but it is 
often rendered in the Bible by Sip, plural mbip (= 
“voice,” “voices”), the singular being always fol- 
lowed by min) (= “the voice of Yaw”; Ps. xxx. 

-8; Isa. xxx. 80). In the plural, with the exception 
of Ex. ix. 28, where it is followed by ponds, the 
word “God” is omitted but understood (2. ix. 28 
and elsewhere). 

Thunder is one of the phenomena in which the 
presence of Yuwn is manifested; and it is also one 
of.His instruments in chastising His enemies. Ac- 
cording to Ps. Ixxvii. 18-19, it was a thunder-cloud 
that came between the Israclites and the Egyptians 
when the former were about to cross the Red Sea 
(comp. Ex. xiv. 20} The hail in the seventh 
plague of Pharaoh was accompanied by thunder (2). 
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ites from Sinai amid thunder and lightning (#. xix. 


16). In the battle between the Israelites and the 


Philistines m the time of Samuel, a thunder-storm 
decided the issue in favor of the Israelites (I Sam. 
vii. 10; Ecclus. [Sirach] xlvi. 17), Later, when the 
Israelites asked Samuel for a king he prayed to God 
for a thunder-storm that the petitioners might ‘be 
overawed (I Sam. xii. 18), The declaration of Jere- 
miah (Jer. x. 18): “ When he. uttereth a Voice there - 
is a multitude of waters,” probably refers to thunder. 
The most poetical description of a thunder-storm 
occurs in Ps. xxix. 3 e¢ seg. Thunder following 
lightning is spoken of in Job xxxvii. 3-4; and in 
two other passages they are mentioned together (7. 
Xxviii. 26, xxxviii. 25). The separation of the water 
from the dry land at the time of the Cregtion (comp. 
Gen. i. 9) is said in Ps. civ. 7 to have beat pace 
plished by the voice of God, which probebly ‘tarers 
to thunder. Theclattering noise of battle is lined 
to thunder (Job xxxix, 25). Thunder is metdphor- ° 
ically used to denote the power ef God (4, xxvi. 
14). The goods of the unjust disappeag in a noise 
like thunder (Ecelus. [Sirach] xl. 13). In the ritual 
is included a special benediction to be recited on 
hearing thunder (see Ligutninc, BENEDICTION ON). 
8. M. SEL. 


THURGAU. See SwirzERLAND. 
TIAO KIU KEIAOU. 
TIBBON. Sce Isn Trpzon. 


TIBERIAS: City founded by Herod Antipas in 
the year 26 ¢.z., and named in honor of the emperor, 
Tiberius; situated on the western shore of Lake 
Gennesaret, near certain hot springs, in the most 
beautiful region of Galilee. The population of the 
city was very heterogeneous, thus giving rise to 
various stories. For example, one Jegénd was to 
the effect that after the building of the city had 

been begun human bones were found, 
Founded whence the conclusion was drawn that 
by Herod the site must once have been a burial- 
Antipas. place; so that the whole city was de- 

clared unclean. The pious were ac- 
cordingly forbidden to dwell there, since the merest 
contact with graves made one unclean for seven 
days (Num. xix. 16; Oh. xvii., xviii.) Herod, be- 
ing determined to people the city at all hazards, 
was, therefore, obliged to induce beggars, adven- 
turers, and foreigners to come there; and in some 
cases he had even to use violence to carry out his 
will, The majority of the inhabitants, nevertheless, 
were Jews. : 
The city had its own government, with a council 
(Bovah) of 500 members at the head, the archon 
(&pxev) being the presiding officer. From this 
council was chosen a board of ten members called 
“the ten elders” (séxa mpéroz), their chief function 
being the punctual levying of the taxes, for which 
their own means were security. There were also 
hyparchs and an “agronomos” at the 
head (comp. Pauly-Wissowa, “Real- 
Encyc.” .v.). Since Tiberias was the 
capital of Galilee, it was ruled by 
Herod until he was exiled to Lyons (France) in 89. 
It then came under Agrippa I.. in whdse possession 


See Cuina, 


Govern- 
ment. 
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it remained until his death in 44, after which it was 
subject directly to Rome. It was the capital of 
Galilee until 61, when Nero gave it to Agrippa II, 
and thus detached it from Galilee, since that prov- 
ince'did notbelong to him, 

When, in 66, the great revolution raged through 
the whole of Palestine, the inhabitants were divided 
into three factions: (1) the party on the side of 
Agrippa and the Romans; (2) the great mass of the 
poor, who were partizans of the rebellion; and (3) | 
the neutrals, including the historian Justus of Ti- 
berias, who were neither friendly to Rome nor eager 
for the revolution. The revolutionists, headed by 
Jesus ben Zappha or Zopha, archon of the city, soon 
gained control; but the Roman faction would not 
give way... When, therefore, John of Giscala lodged 
acomplaint in the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem against | 
Josephus,. who 


Sotah 45a ; ‘Ar. 30b), shows that Jewish scholarslived 
in the city, at least temporarily, very soon after its 
foundation, although there is no mention of a defi- 
nite Jewish settlement there until the second half 
of the second century. 

After Simeon ben Yohai had fled from the perse- 
cutions of the Romans, and had lived in hiding for 
many years, thus injuring his health, he bathed in 
the springs of Tiberias and recovered. He seems, 
in his gratitude, to have declared either a part or 
the whole of Tiberias to be clean (Yer, Sheb. ix 
88d; Gen. R. 1 Eccl. R. on x, 8; Esther R. i. 
9; Shab. 85b; ‘Ab. Zarah 10a; Gritz, “Gesch,” iy, 
208, 478). Judah he i also resided there (R. H. 
31b; comp. Rashi, s.2. “Bet She‘arim”); and from 
the time when Johanan b. Nappaha settled in Ti- 
berias (Yer, Sheb. ix. 1; Bezah i. 1) the city became 

the center of 
















was then at Ti- 
berias, the coun- 
cil sent to the 
city an embassy 
of four’ men 
with 2,500 
troops. Jose- 
phus at first 
sought to annul 
the decision of 
the Sanhedrin; 
but his efforts 
proved unsuc- 
cessful, and, 
compelling the 
embassy to re- 
turn to Jerusa- 
lem, he subdued 
the revolution- 
ary party, 
whereupon the 
Roman sympa- 
thizers appealed 
to Agrippa for 
aid, which he refused to grant. After Vespasian 
had conquered the greater part of Galilee, however, 
Tiberias yoluntarily opened its gates to him, and 
favor was shown the inhabitants for Agrippa’s sake, 
Of the famous buildings in Tiberias the most 
prominent were the royal palace (which was stormed 
and destroyed in the Jewish war on 

Buildings. account of its pictures), the stadium, 
& synagogue (xpocevy#), and a great 

assembly hall (uéy:crov oixnua), while after the close 
of the war pagan temples, including the Adrianeum 
(Adpiaveiov), were built there as well as in other 
cities, The baths of Tiberias, called “demosin” or 
“demosin de-Tebarya” (dynécva), were famous as 
early as the third century (Yer. Ber. ii. 5, 8; iii, 6, 
3). The synagogues of the city were the Kifra (Yer. 
Meg. i. 1) and the Kenishta ‘Attikta de-Serongin 
(Yer. Kil. ix. 5), while the “castle of Tiberias,” 
mentioned in Yer. ‘Ab, Zarah iii. 1, appears to have 
heen the building which Josephus fortified to de- 
fend the city. A saying of Raba or of Abaye, “I 
know this or that halakah as well as Ben ‘Azzai {a 
tanna of the early part of the second century] 








Jewish School-Children at Tiberias. 
(From a photograph by E, N. Adler.) 





knows the streets of Tiberias” (Er. 292; Kid. 20a; 


scholasship, so 
Liveako ¢ that other acad- 
emies could not 
compare with it, 
Even R: Abbahu 
sent his son 
from Cresarea to 
Tiberias to 
study (Yer. Pes, 
iii. 7). It was, 
moreover, the 
last city in 
which a Sanhe- 
drin held sit- 
tings (Rt. H. 51b; 
Yer. Pes, iv, 2), 

During the 
persecutions in 
the reigns of the 
emperors Con- 
stantius and 
Gallus the Ti- 
berian scholars 
decided to  in- 
tercalate a month in the calendar for the year 358; 
but fear of the Romans led to the substitution of 

“Rakkath ” (Josh. xix. 85) for “ Tibe- 

During rias” in the letter which conveyed 

Per- the information to Raba at Mahuza 

secutions. (Sanh. 12a), The sessions of the schol- 

ars were held in a grotto near Tiberias, 

and only by the flickering of torches was it possible to 

distinguish between night and day (Gen. R. XXxxi.). 

In several places in the Talmud, ¢.9., in Meg. 6a, the 
identity of Tiberias with Rakkath is established. 

Even in the sixth century Tiberias was still the 
seat of religious learning; so that Bishop Simeon of 
Bet-Arsham urged the Christians of Palestine to 
Seize the leaders of Judaism in Tiberias, to put them 
to the rack, and to compel them to command the 
Jewish king, Dhu Nuwas, to desist from persecu- 
ting the Christians in Najran (A ssemani, “ Biblio- 
theca Orientalis Clementino-Vaticana,” i. 879), 

In 614a monk of Mt: Sinai went to Tiberias to 
become a Jew. He received the name of Abraham, 
and married a Jewess of that city (Antiochius, 
“Homilia Octoginta-Quarta,” in Migne, “ Patrologia 











Greea,” xii. 265), In the ninth century the gram- 
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marians and Masorites Moses and Aaron ben Asher 
lived at Tiberias, which was then called Mu‘izziyyah, 
in honor of the Fatimite calif Mu‘izz. The system 
of Hebrew punctuation still in use originated in 
Tiberias and is accordingly called the Tiberi 
tem (comp. Gritz, Le. 3d ed., v., note 28, 
the remarks of Halberstam). 

At the beginning of the twelfth century the Jew- 
ish community in Tiberias numbered about fifty 
families; and at that time the best manuscripts of 
the Torah were said to be found there. According 
to some sources the grave of Moses Maimonides is 
at Tiberias; but this statement is of very doubtful 
accuracy (see Conforte, “Kore ha-Dorot,” p. 18a; 
“Sefer Yuhasin,” ed. Filipowski, p. 181b). 

In the sixteenth century Joseph ben Ardut, aided 
by the riches of Dofia Gr and by the daily re- 
mittances of 60 aspers sent him by order of Sultan 
Sulaiman, undertook to rebuild the city of Tiberias, 
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TIBERIAS, LAKE. Sce CHINNERETH. 
TIBERIUS JULIUS ALEXANDER. Sce 


ALEXANDER, TIBERIUS JULIUS, 


TIBNI: One of the rulers of the kingdom of 
Israel during the interregnum between Zimri and 
Omri; son of Ginath. When Zimri, after a reign of 
seven days, had ended his life, the people of Israel 
were divided into two factions, one siding with 
Omri, and the other with Tibni. Omri’s followers 
gained the upper hand; and, finally, Tibni having 
died, Omri was declared king (I Kings xvi. 21-22). 
From a comparison of verses 15 and 28 of the 
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VIEW OF TIBERIAS SHOWING THE ToMB OF RABBI MeiR, 
(From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 


and to allow only Jews to reside there. The old 
superstition was revived, however, that the Jewish 
religion would conquer all others when Tiberias 
was rebuilt, whereupon the workmen 
Don refused to work and had to be forced 
Joseph todo so. After a year the city was 
Nasi. completed, and Joseph wished to in- 
troduce the breeding of silkworms and 
the manufacture of wool (Chariére, “ Négociation,” 
ii. 786; Gratiani, “De Bello Cypro,” p. 492, note). 
The first Jewish immigrants to the new city went 
thither from the Pontifical States, as a result of a 
papal bull; and they were aided by Joseph Nasi. 
Their numbers and fortunes are alike unknown. 

In 1887 an earthquake destroyed most of the 
city, while in 1865 and 1866 the ravages of the chol- 
era forced the leaders of the community toapply to 
Enrope for aid, appeals being printed in nearly all 
the Jewish weekly periodicals. Conditions have 
much improved, however; and since the year 1889 
the community has had its own physician. The 
cemetery is situated on the ruins of the old city. 
The Jews of Tiberias number about 2,000 in a total 
population of 3,600. 





chapter just cited, it appears that Tibni was regent 
over half the kingdom of Israel for a period of four 
years. According to the Septuagint (ad loc.), Tibni 
had a brother named Joram, who seconded him in the 
dispute over the throne and who died at the same 
time as himself, probably at the hands of Omri’s 
party. 
ve M. Set. 


TIEN-TSIN: Commercial city of China. Its 
Jewish inhabitants number about 150, most of whom 
are Russian and Polish. They have not organized 
as a community and hold divine services only 
during the penitential season, when private halls 
are used and Sefer Torahsare brought from Shang- 
hai. In 1902 J. Dietrich purchased a piece of land 
and presented it tothe Jewish inhabitants for burial 
purposes. In 1904 a branch of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association was formed, of which Dr. M. Linscer is 
president. The Tien-Tsin Jews are mainly merchants 
and hotel-keepers. 

J N. E. B. E. 


TIETZ, HERMANN: German rabbi; born at 
Birnbaum, Posen, Germany, Sept. 3, 1884, and edu- 
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cated at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. Halle). Ie 
“was rabbi in Schrimm, and since 1888 he has been 
a “Stiftrabbiner ” and teacher in the bet ha-midrash 
atInowrazlaw. He has published “Das Hohe Lied,” 
translated in verse, and with notes according to the 
Midrash (Berlin, 1878), and “Meyillat Eka,” with 
a metrical translation and a Hebrew commentary, 
under the title “ Zikron Ychudah ” (Schrimm, 1881). 
8, F, T. H. 


TIFLIS. See Cavucasvs. 


TIGLATH-PILESER (Hebrew, spxSp-nban, 
and a corrupt form, soabp-nadn, in I Chron. vy, 6, 
26; IL Chron, xxviii. 20; Assyrian, “Tukulti-apil- 
e-Sar-ra” = “my help is the son of Egarra”): King of 
Assyria from 747 to 727 B.c.; designated by modern 
Oriental historians as Tiglath-pileser III. He first 
appears under the name “Pul” (II Kings xv. 19; 
comp. I Chron. vy. 26), the proper form of which is 
“Pulu,” ag is seen in the list of Babylonian kings. 
When he assumed the crown over Assyria he scems 
to have called himself Tukulti-pal-ESar-ra after the 
great ruler of the same name in the twelfth century. 

Tiglath-pileser Jeft several important inscriptions 
of his reign; but these were badly broken when 
discovered, Upon his accession he inaugurated a 
new policy for the government and administration 
of Assyria. Former kings had maintained by mili- 
tary force the union of the so-called empire; the 
new policy established a method of organization 
which more closely united the central and provin- 
cial sections of the government: systems of trans- 
portation’ and transplantation of strong but rebel- 
lious subjects minimized dangers that had wrecked 
other governments. This was the method pursued 
by Sargon at Samaria, by Sennacherib, and by other 
rulers down into Persian times. 

Tiglath-pileser’s first campaign into the west 
country took place in 743-742, when he entered 
northern Syria, While here he received tribute from 
Rezin of: Damascus and Hiram of Tyre. A two- 
year siege was necessary to reduce to complete sub- 
mission the plucky little city of Arpad, in 740 
(comp. Isa. x. 9; II Kings xix. 18). The very next 
year he seems to have clashed with the interests of 
Azariah (Uzziah), King of Judah, far in the north 
(comp. II Kings xiv. 28) and to have established 
Assyrian sovercignty there. Either in this or in the 
following year Menahem (II Kings xv. 19, 20), king 
of northern Isracl, purchased his throne of the As- 
syrian ruler. * 

Not until 734 was Tiglath-pileser’s presence again 
required in the west. Pekah, who had secured by 
strategy and tragedy the throne of northern Israel, 
formed a league with Rezin of Damascus to with- 
stand any further assumption of sovereignty over 
Israel and Syria by the power centered on the Tigris, 
Together they besieged’ Ahaz at Jerusalem, either 
to.force him to join the anti-Assyrian coalition or to 
puta m: f their own choice onthe throne. Ahaz 
in desperation appealed to Tiglath-pileser for help. 
The Assyrian king made a dash for Damascus and 
laid siege toit. In the meantime he ravaged north- 
era Israel (comp. IT Kings xv. 29) and other terri- 
tory all the way to Philistin. In 732 Damascus fell 
(comp. Isa. ¥iii. 4; IT Kings xvi. 9). At this time 
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apparently Ahaz, among a number of petty kings, 
appeared within Damascus before the throne of the 
great conqueror and paid the price of submission. 
Soon after this event, probably, Tiglath-pileser in- 
cited or encouraged Hoshea to slay Pekah, the un- 
yielding king of northern Israel. Hoshea was re- 
warded by being put in authority over this Assyrian 
province; and Tiglath-pileser retired to the east, 
In 728 he became master of Babylon, and died the 
following year. 
a TMP, 


TIGRIS (Hebrew, Sonn: Aramaic and Talmudic, 
nba; the modern Dijlah): One of the four streams 
mentioned in Gen. ii. 14 a3 watering the Garden of 
Eden, and described, from the standpoint of Pales” 
tine, as flowing “in front of Assyria” (R. V.). The 
Tigris has its source in several springs in Mount 
Avarat, not far from the head-waters of the Euphyra- 
tes, Near one of these springs the figures of Sarda- 
napalus and Tiglath-pileser III. are found carved 
inthe rock, After flowing a short distance the river 
receives the waters of several mountain brooks from 
the east; and at Diarbekr it is already a fairly large 
stream. South of Mosul it is navigable for rafts, 
and at Bagdad it carries boats, while at Korna it 
unites with the Euphrates to form the Shatt al- 
‘Arab, which empties into the Persian Gulf. Its 
chief period of rise occurs, opposite Mosul, at the 
time of the melting of the snow (Ecclus. {Sirach] 
xxiv, 25), when it devastates the surrounding 
country. Hence, even in antiquity it was necessary 
to dig transverse canals in various places to carry off 
the superfluous water, which is whitish in color and 
is famed for its potability among those who live in 
the vicinity and who are accustomed to it. The 
river contains great numbers of fish, The Tigris 
is referred to in only one other place in the Bible, 
namely, Dan. x. 4, where in the English version thie 
name js transliterated simply “ Hiddekel.” 

The Targum and the Talmud term it the Diglat, 
the earlicr form of the name. In answer to the 
question why this river was called also Hiddekel, 
R. Ashi replied that it was on account of its sharp- 
ness and swiftness, the word Spin being etymolo- 
gized as a compound of 5p (“sharp,” “swift”) and 
Spc light,” “quick”; Ber. 59a). Neubauer proposed 
to separate the name into In or pn and Spy (“the 
swiftly running Diklah”). In the Talmud the water 
of the river is considered to be both quickening for 
the mind and healthful for the body on account of 
its lightness (7.). It was also held to be one of the 
oldest rivers; and when a Jew saw its waters from 
the bridge Bostane he was enjoined to recite the 
blessing “ Blessed be He who hath made the work of 
Creation ” (ib.; Yeb. 121a). 

From Bagdad to Apameia the river formed the 
boundary of Babylon (Kid. 71b). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : MeClintock and Strong, Cye. iv. 232, x, 408; 
Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encye. xv. 662; Nildeke, in Schenkel, 
Bihellericon, v. 536 et seq.; Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo Lay das 
Paradies? Index, Leipsic, 1881; Neubauer, G. T. pp. 334— 
337, Paris, 1868; 8, Lowisohn, Mehkere Erez, pp. 136-137 
Vienna, 1819. &0 


TIKTIN: A Silesian family of rabbis originating 
from Tiktin, a town in Poland. 
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Abraham ben Gedaliah Tiktin: German 
rabbi; born at Schwersenz, Posen ; 
Dec. 37, 1820. InJ811 he was appointed rabbi, at 
by Glogau, and five 
years later, by a 
royal rescript of 
Sept. 5, he became 
chief district rabbi 
at Breslau, where 
he officiated until 
his death. He was 
the author of sev- 
eral works, al- 
though only one 
appeared in print, 
namely, “ Petal ha- 
Bayit” (Dyhern- 
furth, 1820), novel- 
le on the fourth 
part of the Shul- 
han ‘Aruk. 

At Tiktin’s fu- 





Abraham Tiktin. 


(From an oli print.) 3 
a” . neral Rabbis Jacob 


of Lissa, Moses Kronik, and Solomon Plessner de- 
livered sermons, all of which were published. 
8. 8. 


0. 

Gedaliah Tiktin: German rabbi; born about 
1808; diedat Breslau Aug, 8, 1886. Like his father, 
Solomon Tiktin, whom he succeeded in the rab- 
binate of Breslau in 1848, Gedaliah was the cham- 
pion of Orthodox Judaism. The war which had 
been carried on for years between the Orthodox and 
Reform parties, headed respectively by Solomon 
Tiktin and Abraham Geiger, was continued after 
the former's death. The Reform party endeavored 
to influence the German government to recognize 
Geiger as rabbi of Breslau; but, owing to Tiktin’s 
spersonal. merit, King Frederick William IV. con- 
. firmed him in office, and, later, even conferred on 
him the title of “ Koniglicher Landesrabbiner.” It 
swas not until after Geiger’s death that Tiktin and 
Jovl, Geiger’s successor, came to an understanding 
in order to maintain peace in the Jewish community 
of Breslau. Even after his confirmation by the king, 
Tiktin had not exercised his power with regard to 
© the slaughterers (“shohatim”), but had contented 
_ himself With abstaining for several years from eat- 

» © « dng’ meat. 
Wiktin was known also for his charitable activity 
»duying the forty-three years of his rabbinate; and 
there was hardly any charitable institution of which 
he was not amember. In 1870 he received the dec- 
oration of the Order of the Red Eagle in recognition 
of services rendered by him to the sick and wounded 
during the Franco-German war of 1870-71. Special 
courtesies were paid to him by the German govern- 
ment om account of his weekly visits to the Jewish 

prisoners. 

Tiktin was the author of a pamphlet entitled 
“Beitrag zur Bearbeitung der von Seiten der Be- 
hirde . . . ‘Gerichteten, den Jidischen Kultus 

; Betreffenden Fragen” (Breslau, 1843), 


BinLiogpapirr: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1886, p. 554; First, Bibl. 
Jud, fii. 481; Ha-Zefirahi, xiii., No. 106. 


Solomon Tiktin: German rabbi; born at Glo- 
gau; died in Breslau March 20, 1843; son of Abra- 


»* 


aie | 


- 


* J 


died at Breslau~ 
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), thums.” 
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ham Tiktin. He waa, prominent champion of Or- | 
thodox Judaism; and some idea of his anti-Reform 
activity may t gathered from the writings of his _ 
opponent, A. Geiger. Tiktin became rabbi at Bres- 
lau in 1824. In 1836 he ‘prohibited the printing in 
Breslatof Moses Britck’s “ Die Reform des Juden- 
But the real war between Tiktin and the 
Reform party began when Geiger presented himself 
as a candidate for the position of second rabbi (* Rab-* 
binatsassessor” or “dayyan”) of Breslau. Geiger ~ : 








was invited to preach in Breslau on July 21, 1838; 
but Tiktin is said to have applied to the police to 
prevent Geiger from doing so, In 1842 Tiktin 
published his two pamphlets, “Darlegung des. 
Sachverhaltnisses in Seiner Hiesigen Rabbiriats-An- 
gelegenheit” and “Entgegnung auf den Bericht des 
Ober-Vorsteher-Collegiums der Hiesigen Israeliten- 
Gemeinde an die Mitglieder,” in which he aceused 
Geiger of having deliberately planned. the destruc-» — 
tion of the foundations of Judaism. Tiktin insisted + 
that Geiger should not be present either at a divorce ~ 
or at a halizah ceremony, thus denying him'recogni- 
tion as a rabbinical authority. 


* 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. Geiger, qgiganene wriften, 1. feb © 


seq.; idem, in Der Israelit, 1843 Ee iber, Abra- 
ham Geiger, pp. 20 et 8eq.. spokane ti 1892. ‘ 
8. MM. Srv. 


TIKTINER, JUDAH LOB BEN SIMHAH: 
Russian rabbi of the eighteenth century. “He offi- . 
ciated as ab bet din in Zagora, and later was a.resi- 
dentof Wilna. Tiktiner was the author of “Shalme 
Simhah ” (2 vols., Wilna, 1806), containing novell * 
on the halakot of Asher ben Jehiel, preceded by a 
presentation of various basal principles of the Tal- 
mud, as well as of various casuistic writings. an. : 
work is, however, incomplete, extending only a fury : 
as the treatise Ta‘anit. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cole Benja-" A 

cob, eat ha-Sefarim, p. 589, 

E, "s. Oy. 

eacemecion, REBECCA BAT MEIR; Aus- | 
trian authoress of the sixteenth century ; flourished. 
at Prague, where she died, apparently in 1550. Shey 
wrote two works: (1) “Meneket Ribltah ” (Prague, 
1609; Cracow, 1618), divided into seven “ gates,” 
treating of a housewife’s duties, and containing 
various Talmudic and Midrashic anecdotes; (2) 
“Simhat Torah Lied ” (Prague, n.d.), a poem for the 
Simhat Torah festival. : 






BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hock-Kaufmann, Die Familien_ Prags, B 
15a; Zunz, Z. G. p. 285; Benjacob, Gra ha-Sefarim, 
‘Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl, cols. 502, 573, 2134-213 By Nepte 
Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 310; De Rossi, ‘Dizio- 

nario, p. 313. 
B.C. 8. 0. 


TIKTINSKI, HAYYIM JUDAH LOB B. 
SAMUEL: Lithuanian Talmudist; born in Mir 
Oct. 13, 1828; died in Warsaw March 30, 1899. 
He was the second son of Samuel Tiktinski, founder 
of the yeshibah in Mir, who died in 1835, leaving 
his eleven-year-old son without any material means, 
Despite his very unfavorable circumstances, young 





| Tiktinski succeeded by diligent application in pass- 


ing a rabbinical examination before he was twenty; 
at which age he officiated as substitute for’ Rabbi 
Elihu Shik in Deretschin when the latter went oj 

long journey. In 1850 he was invited by Rabbi 
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Moses Abraham ben David of Mir to deliver lectures 
before the local yeshibali. By his brilliant delivery 
and his rejection of the pilpul he attracted many 
scholars; and when, in 1867, Moses Abraham died, 
Tiktiuski was entrusted with the entire control of 
the yeshibah, Among his many pupils were Meir, 
rabbi of Draderkewin, aud Mordecai Elihu, author 
of “Ner le-Ma‘or.” 

Tn 1876 Tiktinski’s son Samuel delivered some of 
the lecturesat the yeshibah ; and in 1883, when Samuel 
died, his younger brother, Abraham, took his place. 
When, in the summer of 1898, the yeshibah was des- 
troyed by fire for the second time, Tiktinski, in spite 
‘of illness, procured the necessary funds to rebuild 
it. He left no works, his contributions to the ex- 
planation of the Talmud having been destroyed in 
the above-mentioned fire. 


BIBIAOGRAPHY: M. L. Goldberg, Sefer Toledot ha-Gaon Hay 
yim Judah Lob, Warsaw, 1901, 
EC. A. Pr. 


TIMBREL or TABRET: Musical instrument. 
Tu the Hebrew musie of Old ‘Testament times, as in- 
deed in Qriental music to-day, rhythm was of much 
greater importance, in comparison with the melody, 
than it'is in modern Occidental music. Accord. 
ingly iustruments like the drum and tambourine, 
which serve principally to accentuate the rbythm, 
played the greatest part. The most ancient incans of 
marking rhythm was the clapping of hands, a 
method which is still employed. Among the instru- 
ments of percussion, the timbrel or hand-drum 
(“tof”) is the oldest and most popular. It is very 
simple, consisting of a broad or narrow hoop of 
wood or metal over which the skin of an animal is 
stretched. Sometimes sinall, thin pieces of metal 
are hung upon the rim, which jingle when the tim- 
brel is shaken, as in the modern tambourine. The 
instrument is held high in one hand, while the 
performer beats on the drumhcad with the fingers 
and the back of the other hand. The form of the 
instrument is similar to that of the modern tambou- 
rine, as is also the manner of playing on it, 

The Egyptians and the Assyrians possessed this 
instrument. The pictures of the former show it 
only in the hands of women; among the Assyrians 
it was played by men also. Among the Hebrews 
it was usually played by women, as an accompani- 
ment to joyful dancing (Judges xi. 84; I Sam. xviii, 
6; Jor, xxxi. 4) and tosongs (Gen. xxxi. 27; Ex. xy. 
20; I Sam. xviii. 6). The timbre] is an instrument 
whieh in its whole character is inappropriate for 
mournful occasions, being in keeping onty with 
cheerful songs and games, such as accompany wed- 
dings (I Mace. ix. 89, popular rejoicings (e.g. the 
reception of a victorions general; I Sam. xviii. 6 et 
veq.), banquets (Isa. v. 12), and religious festivals of 
a joyful and popular character (Ex. xv. 20; Ps. 
Ixxxi. 2). It is more rarely found in the hands of 
men, All the prophets who speak at length of 
music refer to the hand-drum (I Sam. x. 5). 

The tambourine apparently had no place in the 
Temple service, however; at least in the enumera- 
tion’of the instruments of the Temple orchestra cd 
Chron, v. 12 e¢ seg.) onty the cymbals are mentioned 
among the instruments of percussion. 




















TIMNATH-SERAH (in Judges ji. 9, Tim- 
nath-heres): Town in Mount Ephraim, situated 
on the northern slope of the hill of Gaash (Josh, 
xxiv. 30). It was given to Joshuaas an inheritance, 
was fortified by him (2. xix. 50), and served ag hig 
place of burial (i. xxiv. 30). According to the 
“Onomasticon ” of Eusebius, Timnath was an im- 
portant city in the district of Diospolis (Lydda); 
and the grave of Joshua was shown there. On the 
site of the city is situated the modern town of Tibna, 
about ten miles north of Beth-cl on the Roman road 
from Cxsarea to Jerusalem. * Among its ruins and 
tombs is a grave of remarkable size and construc- 
tion, which is probably the one identified in the 
days of Eusebius as that of Joshua, Another tradi- 
tion, however, of Samaritan origin, locates the tomb 


farther to the northeast, in the small village of Kalr * 





Haris, which is therefore frequently regarded as the 
site of Timnath, The city seems to have been iden- 
tical with the Thamnatha of I Mace. ix. 60, which, 
according to Josephus (“ Ant.” xiv. 11, 82; “Bd” 
iv. 8, $ 1), was the capital of a Jewish toparchy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Guérin, Judée, tit, 87; idem, Samaric, ii. 89 
et seq; Pal. Explor, Fund, Memoirs, B64 et seq; idem, 
Quarterly Statement, 1879, pp. 198 ef seq Z. D. Bo Vit. 18 


et seq.; Schiirer, Geseh. 3d et., ii, 181-186, 
E.C, I. Br. 


TIN. See Mrvars. 


TIRADO, JACOB: Convert to Judaism in Am- 
sterdaim in the sixteenth century; died in Jerasalem, 
With several Maranos he sailed from Portugal ina 
vessel which was driven out of its course to Emden 
in East Friesland. Following the advice of Rabbi 
Moses Cri hia-Levi, he continued his travels with his 
companions to Amsterdam, After lis arrival there 
he confessed the Jewish faith openly, and afterward, 
though advanced in years, underwent the rite of 
circumcision, . 

Together with Jacob Israel Belmonte and Samuel 
Palache, Tirado founded the Spanish-Portuguese . 
community of Amsterdam, being its first president, 
Having aequired a house on the Houtgracht, he 
transformed it into a synagogue, which was called 
after him “Bet Ya‘akob,” or “Casa de Jacob,” and 
was consecrated at the New-Year’s festival, 5858 | 
(= Sept. 7). Annually on Yom Kippur a spe- 
1 prayer in bis behalf is recited as an acknowl- 
wut of his important services to the community, 
















edg 
In his old age Tirado traveled to Jerusalem, where 
he diced. See Moses Unt B. Josern a-Lev1. 





BIBIIOGRAPITY : De Bari 
Retacion de los Parta: 
der Partugeeseh-Isrite 


Casa de Jacob, pp. 3 et seq; idem, 
3; D. H. de Castro, De Synayoge 
he Gemecute te Amaterdam, pp. 
5,75 Gratz, Geseh. ix., pp. IXxxiil. et seq. 
38. M. K. 
TIRHAKAH (npmin): King of Ethiopia (e., 
Nubia). When Sennacherib and his gentral (Rab- 
shaxeh) were besieging Lachish, Libnah, and Jeru- 
salem, it was reported that Tirhak: 1s approach- 
ing with an army to assist the Palestinians against 
the Assyrian forces (II Kings xix. 9; Isa. xxxvii, 9). 
This king, the Tarakos of Manctho (comp. *Tha- 
raca,” LXX. and Vulgate), the Tearkos of Strabo, 
the Tharsikes of Josephus, and the Tarku of the As- 
syrian inscriptions (written “Ta-h-ru-k” in hiero- 
glyphics with strange vocalization: the consonante 
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and third consonants in the Hebrew form), was the 
third Pharaoh of the twenty-fifth or Ethiopian’ 
dynasty of Egypt. He was a usurper who tried 
later to legalize his ugurpation by marriage with the 


« widow of his predecessor, Shabataka (the Sebichos of | 


Manetho). Assyrian reports assign his death to 668- 
867 B.c.; and Egyptian inscriptions state that hé 
‘reigned twenty-six yéars (twenty or cightecn ac- 
cording te Manctho). Thus his ascension to the 
throne would fall in 694-698 n.c. (according to 
others, his coronation occurred in 691 and his death 
in 665). 

Tirhakab has left in Egypt many monuments, ex- 
tending from Tanis to Napata, his capital in Nubia. 
No line of his inscriptions speaks of the great wars 
which he had to wage, at least from 676. The 
Assyrians, accusing him of having aided their rebel- 
Jious vassal, King Baal of Tyre, invaded Egypt in 
that year, but their army was finally annihilated. 
In 671, however, King Esarhaddon undertook an- 
other expedition, invaded Egypt by way of Magdali 

“(perhaps the Biblical Migdol), defeated an army at 
Iskhupri, and by two further victories drove Tirha- 
kah out of Egypt. The twenty petty rulers (nom- 
archs) among whom this country was distributed 
by the Assyrians followed a treacherous course, 
wavering between the Assyrians and Tirhakah, who 
invaded Egypt again in 669 and occupicd the land. 
A third Assyrian army, however, was victorious at 
Karbanit (in the northwest of the Delta), destroyed 
the rebellious Sais, Mendes, and Tanis, and pursued 
Tirhakgh as far back as Thebes, which closed its 
doors to the fugitive king. The energetic Ethiopian 
rallied his troops for another campaign, and had 
alreatly forced Thebes to surrender, when he died. 
His stepson and successor, Tandamani (thus the As- 
eyrian; Tinwat-Amon in hierogly phics; Tementhes 
jn Polysnus, “ Strategica,” vii. 8), made only one 
more futile attempt to regain Egypt. 

It will be seen from the above chronology that the 
monumental data can not easily be harmonized with 

_the seemingly conflicting chronology of the Bible, 
» .which mentions Tirhakab in 701 both as king 
and as at war with the Assyrians. It is at present 
pot possible to explain this discrepancy; the latest 
attempt at an explanation is that of PraSek (“ Mit- 
teilungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesellschaft,” 1903, 
viii. 148}, who holds that the Biblical passage con- 
cerning Tihakah referred originally to an expedition 
in 69% or later, the report being misplaced in the 
present text. 
é 


BrgiwGraPay : For the monuments of Tirhakah: Wiedemann, 


Gesch. Aegyptens, p. 590. For his ascension to the throne: 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne, 1899, tii. 361 (with some reser- 
vations). On the cuneiform accounts : Winckler, in Schrader, 





K. A. T. 34 ed., pp. 88 et seq. (also Mitteilungen der Vor- 
devasiatischen Geselischaft, 1888, p. 20; Altorientatische 
Forachungen, p. 97) 

F.¢. W. M. M. 


TIRZAH: 1. Ancient Canaanitish capital (Josh. 
xii. 24), which, from the context, seems to have 
been situated in the northern part of the country. 
Possibly, therefore, it should be distinguished from 
the Israelitish capital of the same name (I Kings 
xiv. 17; xv. 21, 33), which was made a royal city by 
Jeroboam I, (i. xiv. 1%, and which remained the 
residence of the kings of Israe} until Omri. Subse- 








quently Tirzah is mentioned only as the center of 
the revolution of Menahem (II Kings xv. 14, 16); 
and even in this passage “Tirzah,” on the basis of 
the Septuagint text, should perhaps be read “ Thar- 
seila” and be identified with the village of that 
name, which, according to the “Onomasticon ” of 
Eusebius, was a Samaritan town in Bashan, corre- 
sponding to the modern Tsil. 

The only information possessed concerning the 
royal city of Tirzah, which is praised for its beauty 
in Cant. vi. 4, is that it was situated in the district 
of Zelophehad in the tribe of Manasseh (Num. xxvi. 
83, xxvii. 1, xxxvi. 11; Josh. xvii, 8); but, since 
neither Josephus nor the “Onomasticon” gives any 
details regarding it, all identifications are uncertain. 
Robinson considered it to be the site of the modern 
Tailuza, the Tarlusa of the Talmud, a town about 
seven kilometers northeast of Nablus (Neubauer, 
“@. T.” p. 268), while Conder, on the other band, 
identified it with Tayasir, an ancient site with cav- 
erns, tombs, and other remains, nineteen kilometers 
northeast of Nablus. ‘The translation of “Tirzah ” 
by “Tir‘an” in the Targum to Cant. vi. 4 has led 
other scholars to identify the place with the modern 
Al-Tirah, which lies south of Nablus, although this 
‘Tir‘an may perBaps be represented rather by Tur‘an, 
northeast of Nazareth. : 

2. The youngest of the five daughters of Zelo- 
phehad (Num. xxvi. 38). 

E. C. L Br. 


TISHBI, ELIJAH. See Levitra, Evan. 


TISHBI, JUDAH BEN ELIJAH: Karaite 
scholar and liturgical poet; flourished at Belgrade in 
the first half of the sixteenth century; grandson of 
Abrabam ben Judah. He copied and completed 
the exegetical work of his grandfather, entitled 
“Yesod. Mikra,” and was the author of liturgical 
poems, several of which have been inserted in the 
Karaite prayer-book (“Siddur ha-Kera’im,” ii, 216; 
iii, 171, 172, 174). Judah was the copyist of the 
“-Yehi Me’orot,” on the precepts attributed to Tobiah 
ben Moses. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoniyyot, p. 93; First, 

Gesch. des Kardert, it, 203. 

K I, Br. 


TISZA-ESZLAR AFFAIR: Accusation of 
ritual murder brought against the Jews of Tisza- 
Eszlar, a Hungarian town situated on the Theiss. 
On April 1, 1882, Esther Solymosi, a Christian 
peasant girl fourteen years old, servant in the home 
of Andreas Huri at Tisza-Eszlar, was sent on an 
errand from which she did not return, The search 
for her being fruitless, a rumor was circulated that 
the girl had become a victim of religious fanaticism. 
The agitations of the anti-Semites, whose leaders, 
Onody of Tisza-Eszlar and Victor von Ist6éezi, had 
in the House of Deputies proposed the expulsion of 
the Jews, exercised a most pernicious influence upon 

the country population, In the gen- 


Origin of eral excitement which they stirred up 
the Ac- and which led to bloody excesses. in 
cusation. many parts of Hungary, the suspicion 


that the Jews had foully dealt with 
the girl, in order to use her blood at the approach- 
ing Passover (April 4), found ready credence; and 
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wrote without witnesses the minutes of the proceed- 
ings, and tortured the accused and suspected. By 
order 6f the goverpment, Moriz Scharf was given in 
charge of the district bailiff, who placed him in the 
custody of the warden Henter; thus removed from 
contact with his coreligionists, he was entirely under 
the influence of their adversaries, and received in- 
structions as to the testimony to be given by him at 
the trial. 

The accused were defended by Karl Eotvds, jour- 
nalist and member of the House of Deputies, with 
whom were associated the advocates B, Friedmann, 
Alexander Funtak, Max Szekely of Budapest, and 
Ignaz Heumann of Nyireghyhaza, the seat of the 
county court before which the case was tried. Ina 
petition to Minister of Justice Pauler, Edtvds pro- 
tested against the system of torture practised by Bary, 
Reeszy, and Peczely ; but this protest had little effect 
upon that official. The affair was so long drawn out 
that State Attorney Kozma of Budapest went to Nyi- 
reghyhaza in September to hasten the examination. 

This dragging on of the proceedings attracted 
general attention. The country was greatly agi- 
tated. Anumberof pamphlets appeated to the pas- 
signs,of the people, and attempted to establish the 

‘guilt of the accused. Louis Kossuth, then living in 
exile at Turin, raised his powerful voice to castigate 
the action of the authorities and to deprecate this 
stirring up of medieval prejudices. Thé suspicion 
of ritual murder, he considered, was a disgrace to 

‘Hungary; to represent as a racial 
Protest by crime or as a ritual crime a murder 
Louis which at the worst was an individual 
Kossuth. one was, he said, unwortby of modern 
civilization, This cry of indignation 
from the veteran patriot was strangely in contrast 
with the fury of persecution and prejudice which 
raged throughout the: country and which was 
echoed in the House of Deputies. An interpellation 
addressed to the minister of justice by the deputy 
Ernest Mezrr in Nov., 1882, called forth exciting 
scenes, The attorney-general Havas was then sent 
td Nyireghyhaza, and he found that, despite the 
official declaration of the examining judge, the ac- 
cused had not had asingle hearing. He released 
some prisoners; but, realizing that he was hampered 
by. powerful influences in his endeavor to accelerate 
the affair, he offered his resignation, which was 
readily accepted. 

In the middle of November the wife of Josef 
Scharf was set free, her husband and the other pris- 
oners being still detained. At the request of the de- 
fending lawyers the body found in the Theiss was 
exhumed (Dec. 7) and reexamined by three professors 
of medicine at the University of Budapest—Schen- 
thauer, Belky, and Mihalkovics. They found that 
the opinion of the members of the former committee 
of examination had no scientific basis, and later, be- 

fore the court, they taxed. them with 


Esther’s gross ignorance: the body was too 
Corpse much decayed to allow a positive 
Exhumed. judgment. .The fact that the corpse 


was not ‘claimed by any one, left no 
doubt ii their opinion, however, that it was that 
of Esther Solymosi: and as the neck was not cut, 


= 


On June 17, 1888, the last act in thig shameful 
affair began before the court of Nyireghyiaza. 
Judge Francis Korniss presided, Eduard Szefffert 
acting as state attorney. Although the‘testimony 
of Moriz Scharf was the only basis of: ¢hantousa-* 
tion, the court held thirty sessions to examine {He 
case in all its details; and many witnesses were , 
heard. The glaring contradictions ofthe: boy“de- ° 
spite the careful training he had ré&eived, and the 
falsity of his accusation as exposed by a local in- 
spection of the alleged scene of the murder made by 
the court in Tisza-Eszlar on July 16, resulted, as- 
was inevitable, in the unanimous acquittal of the 
accused (Aug. 8). Szalay, the attorney for the 
widow Solymosi, in a speech full of bitter in- 
vectives, appealed against the decision; but the 
supreme court rejected his appeal and confirmed the 
verdict of the county court. 

The youthful accuser whom the maneuvers of the 
anti-Semites had alienated from his faith and his 
coreligionists, and whose filial feelings they had 
suppressed, returned to his parents, ‘who gladly re- 
ceived him. Moriz fully redeemed his past: he sup- 
ported his father until the death of the latter (1905). 

The verdict of acquittal and the deliverance of 
the prisoners, most of whom had languished fifteen 
months in prison, were the signal for 
uprisings in Presburg, Budapest, and 
other parts of Hungary, The specta-\. 
tors who thronged the court-house 
during the sessions, and among whom 
Onody, the representative of Tisza-Eszlar in the 
House of Deputies, was most conspicuous, con- 
ducted themselves scandalously during the proceed- 
ings: they insulted the prisoners, threatened the 
witnesses and lawyers for the defense, and exhibited 
intense passion, prejudice, and hatred. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg, Zeit. des Jud. 1882-83, 1884, p. 248: Die 
Neuzeit, 188283; Blutprozess von Tisza-Eezlar, New 
York, kod ‘Paul Nathan, Der Prozess von Tisza-Hsdar, 


8. 8. Man. 

TITHE (wyo):: The tenth part of anything, 
appropriated as tax or sacrifice.—Biblical Data: 
Tithing one’s possessions was w very ancient cus- 
tom, existing as early as the time of the Patriarchs. 
Abraham gave Melchizedek “tithes of all” (Gen. 
xiv. 20); and Jacob made a vow that if he should 
return to his father’s house in safety he would ac- 
knowledge Yuws as his Lord and would give Him 
a tenth of everything he possessed (2b. xxviii. 20- 
22). Later the Mosaic law made the tithe obligatory 
upon the Israelites. The tithe, whether of the seed 
of the land or of the fruitgof the tree, belonged 
to Yawn and consequentl¥ was holy. It was re- 
deemable by “adding thereto the fifth part there- 
of.” The tithe of cattle, however, was not redeem- 
able ; and if one beast was exchanged for another both 
became holy unto the Lord. The method of levying 
the tithe of cattle is indicated: they were counted 
singly; and every tenth one that passed under the 
rod became the tithe animal (Lev. xxvii. 30-33). 

There is apparently a discrepancy between the 
Book of Numbers and that of Deuteronomy with 
regard to the tithe. In Num. xviii. 21-26 itis stated 
that “all the tenth in Israel” is given to the Levites 
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land, the tithe was to be their principal source of 
sustenance. On the other hand, the Levites them- 
selves were required to give the priests a tenth of all 
the tithes received by them. Deut. xiv. 22-29, how- 
ever, enjoins the annual tithing of the increase of 
the field only; this was to be caten before the Lord, 
that is to say, in the city in which the Temple 
was built. Butif the distance to such city was so 
great as to rende* the transportation of all the 
tithes impracticable, the people might convert the 
tithe into money and spend the sum in the city on 
eatahles, etc, (“whatsoever thy soul desireth”; 7. 
verse 26), Every third year the tithes were not to 
be carried to the city of the Temple, but were to be 
stored at home (“within thy gates”), and “the 
Levite, the stranger, and the fatherless, and the 
widow” were to “catand be satisticd ” (¢4. verse 29). 
It is to be coneluded that, the seventh year being a 
Sabbatical year and no tithing being permissible 
therein, the tithe of the first, second, fourth, and 
fitth years of every cycle of seven years had to be 
brought to the ‘Temple and eaten by the landowner 
and his family, while the tithe of the third and sixth 
yeurs was to be left at home for the poor, 

The third year was called the year of tithing; and 
after the distribution of the tithe among the Levites 
and others, the landowners were required to an- 
nounce solemnly before the Lord that they had ob- 
served all the laws connected therewith, concluding 
such declaration with a prayer for God’s blessing 
(ib. xxvi. 12-15). A mourner was not allowed to eat 
the tithe, nor might one employ it for any unclean 
use, nor give it for the dead. 

Samucl informed the Israclites that they would 
have to give a tenth of everything to the king (I 
Sam. viii. 15, 17). When the Israelites afterward 
fell into idolatry, they continued to bring their tithes 
to the temple of their idols; but they seem to have 
adopted another system of offering them (comp. 
Amosiy. 4, Hebr.and R. V.). King Hezekiah again 
imposed the tithe on his subjects; and the people of 
Judah brought it in abundance, apparently for the 
use of the Levites. Indeed, the quantity was so 
great that the king ordered special chambers in the 
Temple to be prepared for its reception (II Chron. 
xxxi. 6-12), The same arrangement was made later 
by Nehemiah (Neh. x. 89, xifi. 12). 








J M. Set. 

— In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, the Books of Numbers and Deuteronomy 
are complementary to each other (comp. Tire, 


Bmiican Dara); consequently there can be no™ 


contradiction between them. - Thus there were 
three kinds of tithes: (1) that given to the Levitesas 
stated in Num. xviii. 21 e¢ seg., and termed “the first 
tithe” (‘ma‘aser rishon”); (2) the tithe which was 
to be taken to Jerusalem and there consumed by the 
Jandowner and his family, and which was termed 
“the second tithe” (“ ma‘aser sheni”), it being taken 
from what remained after the first tithe had been 
appropriated; and (8) that given to the poor (“ma- 
‘aser ‘ani”). Therefore two tithes were to be taken 
every year except in the seventh year: Nos. 1 and 
2 in the first, second, fourth, and fifth years; Nos. 
1 and 3 in the third and sixth years. 













tithe was to be taken of every year’s produce scp- 
arately, whether of crops, of cattle, or of anything 
else subject to tithing (Sifre, Deut. 105; Ter. i: 5; 

R. H. 8a, 12b), Also they fixed a par- 


The ticular day to mark the beginning of 
Tithing theyear for tithing. The first of Elul 
Year. according to R. Meir, or the first of 


‘Tishri according to R. Eleazarand R. 
Simeon, is the new year for the tithing of cattle; 
the tirst of Tishri, for the produce of the land; the 
first of Shebat according to the school of Shamma, 
or the fiftecuth of Shebat according to the school of 
Hillel, for the fruit of the trees (R. WH. i. 1). The 
removal of the tithes and the recitation of the con- 
fession (comp. Deut, xxvi. 12 et seg.) must take place 
on the eve of the Passover festival of the fourth and 
seventh years of every cycle of seven years, Al- 
though the removal is mentioned only with regard to 
the tithe of the poor, the Rabbis concluded that the 
other two tithes must aiso be cleared away at the 
same time (Sifre, Deut. 109), The Rabbis fixed the 
following rules by which one might distinguish 
tithable produce: it must be eatable, the property 
of an individual, and the productof the soil. Fruit 
must be ripe enough to be eaten; when one cats un- 
tithed fruit in an immature state, he is not guilty of 
having transgressed the Law (Ma‘as. i. 1 et seq.). 
As appears from the Bible, the law of tithing was 
originally to-be applied in Palestine only; the 
Prophets, however, ordained that tithing should be 
observed in Babylonia also, it being near Palestine. 
The earlier rabbis applied the law of tithing to 
Egypt and to the lands of Ammon and Moab (Yad, 
iv. 3); and the scribes scem to have instituted tithes 
in Syria (Dem, vi. 11; comp. Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh 
De‘ah, 331, 1 et seq.). 

The Rabbis emphasize in more than one instance 
the importance of tithes, Tithing is one of the three 
things through the merit of which the world was 
created (Gen. R. i. 6), and by virtue of which the 
Israclites obtain from God their desire (Pe i, 
96b; Tan., Re’eh). Through the merit of tithes, also, 

the Israclites after death escape the 

Merit of punishinent which the wicked suffer 
the Tithe, for twelve months in hell (Pesik. xi. 

97b-98a; Midr. Mishle xxxi.), The 
Patriarchs observed the law of tithing, concerning 
which statement there are two different accounts: 
(1) Abraham offered the first tithe, Isane brought the 
heave-offering for the priests (“terumah gedolah ”), 
and Jacob brought the second tithe (Pesik. R. 25 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 127b]); (2) Abraham presented the 
heave-offering, Isaac offered the second tithe, and 
Jacob brought the first one (Pesik. xi. 98a; comp. 
Gen. R. Ixiv. 6; Num. R. xii. 18; Pirke R. El, 
xxvii, xxxiii.). He who partakes of fruit that has 
not been tithed is like one who eats carrion; and 
Judah ha-Nasi’s opinion is that one who eats fruit 
of which the tithe for the poor has not been appro- 
priated is deserving of death (Pesik. xi. 99a, b). 
One of the interpretations of Prov. xxx. 4 is that 
he who fulfils the duty of tithing causes rain to fall, 
and that he who fails therein causes drought (Yalk., 
Prov. 962). Non-fulflment of the law of tithing 
brings hurricanes (Midr. Teh. to Ps, xviii.). 
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among the needy the sum so appropriated. This is 
inferred in Sifre (quoted in Tos.-to Ta‘an. 9a) from 
Deut. xiy. 22, and is therefore considered as an obli- 
gation imposed by the Mosaic law (“Ture Zaliab” to 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 249, 1; comp. Isaiah 
Horwitz, “Shene Luhot ha-Berit,” and Joseph Hahn, 
“Yosef Omez,” p. 176, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1723). 
Joel Sirkes in his “Bayit Hadash” (to Shulhan 
‘Aruk, J.c.), however, thinks that tithing one’s earn- 
ings is simply a custom and is not obligatory either 
under the Mosaic or under the rabbinical law. The 
whole of the tithe must be given to the poor; and 
no part of it may be appropriated to any other relig- 
ious purpose (Shulhan ‘Aru, 7.c., Isserles’ gloss). 
w. B. M. SEL, 
— Critical View: There are evidently two con- 
flicting sources with regard to tithes. D mentions 


of one’s earnings, with the appr distributing 


That the tithe spoken of in 'D, and which is terméd- 
by the Rabbis “the second tithe” (see Trrum IN 
RawersicaL Lirerarure) is more ancient has 
been concluded. by W. R. Smith (“ Rel. of Sem.” 2d - ° 
ed., pp. et 8éq.), Who, moreover, thinks that in 
earlier the tribute was nota fixed amount, but’ 
that it took the form of first-fruits, L that ata 
later period a tithe was fixed to provide the public 
banquets at sacred festivals. Subsequently the 
tithe became the prerogative 6f the king ( m, 
viii. 15, 17); but from the Book,of Amos, (iv. 4) it 
appears that in the time of that prophet the Israelites 
paid tithes for the use of their sanctuaries in the 
Northern Kingdom, as, similarly, in the Persian 
period the tithes were converted to the use of the» 
Temple of Yawn (Mal. iii. 8-10). 
by Nehemiah for payment to the Levites were a, 
development of the heave-offering' (“ terumah ”) 





TITLE-PAGE OF TRACTATE MENAHOT, PRINTED BY DANIEL BOMBERG, VENICE, 1522, 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


only the tithes of corn, wine, and olive-oil, which 
were to be levied every year and to be eaten by the 
landowner in the Holy City in the first, second, 
fourth, and fifth years of every Sabbatical cycle, 
while in the third and sixth years they were to be 
distributed among the Levites, strangers, orphans, 
and widows (Deut. xii. 16, xiv. 22 e¢ seg.). P, on 
the other hand, destines this tithe for the Levites 
(Num. xviii. 21 et seg.); and, in a probably late ad- 
dition (Lev. xxvii. 30-33), tithing is extended to the 
fruit of the trees and to cattle also. It is true that 
in D the Levites, too, have a share in the tithe 
(Deut. xii. 18; comp. xiv. 27); but the owner's in- 
vitation to the Levite to partake thereof seems to 
have been voluntary. It may be noticed that in 
the priestly part of the Book of Ezekiel (xliv. 15 
et seq.) there is no mention whatever of a tithe 
appointed for the Levites. Nehemiah instituted 
such a tithe; and he directed that the Levites should 
give a tithe of their portions to the priests (see 
Tire, Brsurca, Dara). Hence it may be con- 
cluded that the passages in Numbers and Leviticus 
regarding tithes were written under the influence of 
the Book of Nehemiah. 


given to the priests. Not only do the terms 
“terumah” and “ma‘aser” often occur together in 
the Old Testament, but it is stated in Neh. x, 87 et 
seq. that the Levites were required to collect their 
tithes under the supervision of a priest. R. Eleazar 
b. Azariah held that the first tithe might also be paid 
to the priest (Yeb. 86b). tn 

Comparing verse 80 with verse 82 of Lev. xxvii., 
it may be concluded that the tithe of cattle was to 
go to the priests or the Levites. This was the opin- 
ion of Philo (“De Premiis Sacerdotum,” § 2 [ed. 
Mangey, ii. 234]); but the Rabbis refer the whole 
passage to the second tithe (Sifre, Deut. 63; Hag. 
i. 4; Men. vii. 5). 

a. M. Sen, 

TITLE-PAGE: Hebrew incunabula, like manu- 
scripts, were mostly provided with colophons, which 
served as title-pages. The title of the Soncino edi- 
tion of Berakot, 1483, is given in the printer’s colo- 
phon. The title-page of Ibn Gabirol’s (or Jedaiah 
Bedersi’s ?) “Mibhar ha-Peninim ” (Soncino, 1484) is 
preceded bya short preface. In Nahmanides’ com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch (Lisbon, 1489) the ti- 
tle, “Hiddushe Torah,” precedes the preface. In, 
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TITLE-PAGE OF “SEFER NIZZAHON,” ALTDORF, 1644, 
(Erom the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of Americs, New York,) 
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*“ Seder ha-Tahanunim Asher Nahagu Bene Roma” 


(=The Order of Devotions According; to the Cus- 


tom of Rome) the title is given in the colophon 
(Soncino, 1487). In David Kimhi’s “Sefer Ha-* 
Shorashim” (Naples, 1491) the title, on the first 
page, is surrounded by a wood-engraving. 

In the early sixteenth century the colophon still 
predominated. The title of the “Sefer Minhag 
Abot,” the cdndensed liturgical code of Zedekiah b. 
Abraham’s “ Shibbole ha-Leket,” appears in the colo- 
phon (Mantua, 1514). 
of books began to 
appear On the first 
page, next to the 
cover, In the first 
complete Babylo- 
nian Talmud, which 
was printed by 
Bomberg in Venice, 
1520-28, the title on 
the first page oc- 
cupies a narrow 
space of five lines, 
a little above the 
center, and, trans- 
lated, reads: “ Mas- 
seket Niddah, with 
Commentaries — of 
Rashi, Tosafot, Ex- 
tracts of Decisions 
in Tosafot, -Com- 
mentary on the 
Mishnah by Mai- 
monides, Commen- 
tary and Decisions 
by Asheri. Printed 
by Daniel Bomberg, 
in the year 5280, in 
Venice.” Soon, 
however, the titles 
began to occupy 
the entire page, 
some being bor- 
dered with orna- 
mental wood- or 
metal - engravings 
of flowers, or of 
Moses, Aaron, Da- 
vid, and Solomon, 
or of angels, deer, 
and lions. The 
original engravings 
were sometimes 
used by non-Jewish 
artists, which ac- 
counts for the non-Jewish character of some of 
the title-pages. The borders included the print- 
er's device and marks. The printers at Prague 
in the sixteenth century decorated their title- 
pages in the style of an illuminated manuscript. 
As a popular title-page design, the entrance to 
the Temple, above which was inscribed “This 
gate of the Lord, into which the righteous shall 
enter” (Ps. exviii. 20), with the pillars of Jachin 
and Boaz, occupied high rank. The Amsterdam, 
1666, “Tikkun,” for night reading, has an engraved 





‘Title-Page of “Shefa‘ Tal,’ Hanau, 1612. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


title-page with a representation of Shabbethai 
Zebi and his disciples. Isaac Aboab’s Re eae 

ha-Ma'or” (Amsterdam, 1722) Jhas a 
very elaborately engraved titld-page. 
Maimonides’ “Sefer ‘ha - Mizwot” 
(with Judwo-German translation by 
J. Landau, Prague, 1798) has the entire first title- 
page, including the*title and inscription of the 
book, engraved, and contains the figures of 
David and Solomon, the Levites’ musical instru- 


Decora- 
tions. 


About this period the titles |’ ments, the Ark, and the candlestick. 


Frequently two 
title-pages Were 
used, the first being 
ornamented and 
giving the name 
and contents of the 
book in general 
terms, the second 
giving a fuller de- 
scription in plain 
type. The Amster- 
dam, 1679, edition 
of the Bible, which 
has a Judso-Ger- 
man translation, has 
a second engraved 
title-page. Often 
the title-page was 
artistically very at- 
tractive; the largest 
types were used for 


mud published by 
Schapira in Slobuta 
(1817-22) gives the 
titles of the treatises 
and the special com- 
mentaries (not 
printed in former 
editions) and the 
name of Slobuta in 
red, In the second 
Slobuta edition, 
1834-36 (only Bera- 
kot, Shabbat, and 
‘Erubin being pub- 
lished), there were 
two title-pages, 
some lines being in 
red and some in 
black; the Wilna- 
Grodno edition 
(1882-52) followed 
this style. The 
matter on the title-page is sometimes spaced and 
sometimes crowded. The Venice Abudarham of 
1566 has the author’s preface of eighteen lines on the 
title-page. Joshua Falk Cohen’s “ Abne Yehoshua‘,” 
the first rabbinical work published in America (New 
York, 1860), has the description of the contents, on 
the title-page, set in the formof atriangle. Anum- 
ber of modern books use vowel-points on the title- 
page. 

Some title-pages misrepresent the contents of the 
book. The title-page of the Bomberg Pentateuch, 
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Venice, 1524, calls for Ibn Ezra’s commentary on 
the Five Rolls, which, however, is not in the book. 
The same thing occurred in the case of Isaac Abra- 
vanel’s commentary on the Megillot (Venice, 1573). 
Judah ha-Levi’s “Cuzari,” with translation and 
commentary by David Cassel (Leipsic, 1853), has a 
second title-page, dated 1841, which states that part 
of the commentary was written conjointly by H. 
Jolowiez and D. Cassel. Moses Hayyim Luzzatto’s 
“Migdal ‘Oz” (ib. 1854) mentions “F. Delitzschii 
prolegomena” in the title-page, but the latter is not 
included in the book. 

Some old works were supplied with new title- 
pages. Elijah Levita’s “Sefer ha-Tishbi” (Isny, 
1541) was given a new title-page and preface at 
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‘TITLE-PAGE FROM A SHABBETHATAN “TIKKUN,” 
AMSTERDAM, ¢. 1666. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 
New York.) 


Basel in 1557. The title-page bearing the imprint 


of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1595, covers the edition | 


of Wittenberg, 1587, by Crots. The “Yosippon,” 
with the title-page of Leipsic, 1710, is the old 
edition of Gotha, 1707. The commentary of Abra- 
vanel on the Early Prophets with the title-page of 








Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1736, is the Leipsie edition 
of 1686. This device of changing the title-page was 
probably due to the bookseller’s desire to mislead 
the purchaser; or perhaps the old title-pages were 
missing and were 
replaced by a sec- 
ond printer. Still 
it is difficult to ex- 
plain why one edi- 
tion of a certain 
date and place 
should have various 
title-pages, asin the 
ease of Ibn Shu- 
‘aib’s* Kol Bokim,” 
a commentary on 
Lamentations (Ven- 
ice, 1589), and Hay- 
yim Abraham Os- 
trosa’s “Sefer Ben 
le-Abraham” (Salo- 
nica, 1826), some 
copies of which 
read “Sefer Ben 
Abraham,” omit- 
ting the “le”; per- 
haps the printer dropped that letter from the form 
before he had finished the edition, 

Some of the errors in the title-pages affect the 
name of the author. In Moses b. Elijah Galina's 
“Hokmat ha-Parzuf” (Amsterdam, 1658) the name 
reads “Elijaly ben Moses.” In Elijah “Alfandari’s 
“Seder Eliyahu Rabbah,” responsa (Constantinople, 





‘Title-Page from a Miniature Siddur, 
Amsterdam, 1728. 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish 
‘Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 


| 1719), the name “Shabbethai” on the title-page is 


anerror. Mistakes in dates of publica- 

Errors in tion, especially in acrostics, are nu- 
Names and merous. Sometimes the date on the 
Titles. _ title-page is different from that in the 
colophon, or the two title-pages dis- 

, For example, the Amsterdam, 1705, edition 

of the Bible has a second title-page dated 1700-8. 
Elijah b. Joseph Trillinger’s “Mishnat R. Eli‘ezer” 
(Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1707) gives the correct date 
in the colophon, but on the title-page of the first 
volume the date 1655 is given in acrostic. On some 
title-pages the dates are incorrectly given, as in the 
Tur Hoshen Mishpat of Venice, 1567, in which the 
date given is 5027, instead of 5827. A similar mistake 
occurred in Joseph b. Hayyim Jabez’s commentary 
on the Psalms (Salonica, 1571), in which the words 
“Shelosh Me’ot ” (= “three hundred”) are omitted. 





N k, 1901. 
J J. D. EB. 


TITLES OF HEBREW BOOKS: In Hebrew 
literature, books, with few exceptions, are recog- 
nized by their titles independently of their authors’ 
names. Citations from and references to the “Pene 
Yelroshua‘,” or “Sha’agat Aryeh,” are often made 
by students who neither know nor care to know the 
name of the author. Hence the bibliographer’s first 
aim is.the listing of Hebrew books by their titles 
rather than by the names of their authors. 

The titles of the Biblical books are said to have been 
decided by the Great Assembly, headed by Ezra. 
“Torah,” “ Nebi’'im,” and “ Ketubim” (Pentateuch, 








‘TITLE-PAGE FROM LATER PROPHETS, WITH ABRAYANEL’S COMMENTARY, TITLE-PAGE FROM BIBLE, WILNA, 1865, 
AMSTERDAM, 1641. 


(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish ‘Theological Seminary of America, New York.) 
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Prophets, and Hag ographa) ‘were the titles given | ben Shahar” (“ Lucifer, son of the morning”; Isa. 





to the principal divisions, The Torah was subdi- 
vided into five +“ fifths,” entitled “ Hamislshah 
Humshe Torah” (ag. 14a). The Book of Exodus 
was called”“ Homesh Sheni” (Second Fifth), and 
Nunbers, ,““ Homesh ha-Pekudim.” (Fifth ‘of : the. 
Numbered; Sotah 36b). Te. Minor Prophets were- 
knowh as the'“Shenem ‘Asar” (The Twelve), and 
Chronicles as,“ Dibre ha-Yamim” (The Events of 
the Days; B. B. 14a). 

In a later period the five “books of Moses” re- 
ceived respectively the titles “ Bereshit,” “Shemot,” 
“Wayikra,” “ Bemidbar,” and “Debarim,” these be- 
ing merely the first important words in 








Biblical 


the five books; while the separate 
.. Titles, sections of the Talmud and the dif- 
vs ferent midrashic works became known 


by titles indicating cither their contents or the gen- 
eral nature of their relation to the Law. The M 
nah and Gemara together form the Talmud, te. 
the “Study,” “ Teaching,” 

In the geonie period, besides the collections of re- 
sponsa and codes called “ Tuakot Pesukot,” or “ Ha- 
Jakot Gedolot” (halakie decisions eredited to Judah 
Guon), there were Saadia Gaon’s “Sefer ha-Emunot 
we ha-De‘ot” (Book of Creeds and Opinions), Hai 
Gaon’s “Mikkah u-Mimkar” (Buying and Selling), 
and Amman Gaon’s “Seder,” or “Siddur.” The title 
“Reumah” is curious for a work on “shebitah” by 
Nahshon Gaon; but this isexplained by Reifmann to 
bea misprint, the proper title being “Re’u Mah” 
(Sce What), the two words beginning the text. 

Immediately after the geonic period the works of 
legal authorities were known by their authors’ 
names—Alfasi, RaMBaM (Maimonides), Mordecai, 
Asheri, ‘The commentators Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
“RaSIIBaM, Abravanel, and others gave no other 
tide than “Perush” (exposition, commentary) to 
their works. Later, the titles of the books again took 
the place of the authors’ names, and references were 
mude to the “ Ba‘al ha-Turim,” the “ Ba‘al ha-Lebu- 
shim,” the “Bet Yosef,” and the “Shulhan ‘Aruk”; 
among the few ptions in later times were the 
works of Wilna Gaon and R. Akiba Eger. Cabali. 
tic books bear fanciful and highly poetical tit 
“Zohar” (Brightness), formerly known as the * Mid- 
yash of R. Simeon b. Yohai”; “Bahir” (Shining); 
“Ratya Mechemna” (True Shepherd); “Sifra di-Ze- 
ni‘uta” (ook of Secrets); “ Libnat ha-Sappir” (Sap- 
phire Paving); “Ginnat Bilan” (Garden of the Pal- 





















ace}; “Bat Melek” (Daughter of the 

Cabalistic King); “‘Ez Hayyim” (Tree of Life). 
Books. General titles were given to certain 

. classes of literature, such as “Tosa- 





fot ” (additions or glo es to the Talmud, chiefly by 
French rabbis), * Pc 1” (lecisions), “ Hiddushin” 
MeRevTehe oR halukie: eubjeets), and *Derushim” 
(notes bn” haggadie expositions). The “She’elot 
u-Teshubot” (responsa) bear sometimes the name of 
the author, sometimes a special title. In modern 
times “.Bi’ar” (explanation) has replaced the title 
“Perush.” 

Most [ebrew titles are catchwords or, familiar 
some have reference to the name 
for example, “Zera‘ Abraham” or 













xiv. 12) isappropriated by an author whose first name 
is Hillel. “De Oniyyal.” (“the way of a ship” 
Proy. xxx. 19) is due to the surname of the author 
being “Schiff” (ship). One author by the name of 
Cohen made the titles of all his works refer to that 
name, all beginning with a“ waw ”: “We-Shab ha- 
Kohen ” (“ And the priest shall come again”; Lev. 
xiv. 39); “ We-He‘crik Oto ha-Kohen” (“and the 
priest shall value him”; Lev, xxvii. 8); “ We-Hish- 
shab-Lo ha-Kohen” (* And the priest shall reckon 
unto him”; Lev. . 18, Hebr.). Samuel Jaile ehose 
as titles for his works Bibl phrases beginning , 
with his name; thus, “ Yefeh ‘Enayim” (Beautiful 
Eyes), “ Yefeh Kol” (Beautiful Voice), ete. “ Eleft 
ha-Magen ” (“a thousand bucklers”; Cant. iv. 4) is 
the title of a work by Moses Galante containing a 
thousand responsa. The title of one of Azulai’s 
books is “ Debash le-Fi ” (Money to My Mouth), “ De- 
BaSh” being the abbreviation of “David ben Sarah.” 
Lipschiitz’s “Tif’eret Yisracl” contains references” 
to his own name and to the numerical 















Special values of the names of his father, chil- , 
Ex- dren, and grandchildren.(see his intro- 
pedients. duction to Tohorot), Most of the Bib- 


lical phrases used as titles havé no-re- 
lation to the names of the authors of the works, asin 
the cuse of “Ba-Urim Kabbedu Yuwie” (* Glorify 
ye the Lord in the fires”; Isa. xxiv. 15), the title of 
a commentary on Rashi on the Pentatcuch,, wos 
Some authors found titles in the nomenglature of 
the Tabernacle—its accessories, the vestments of the 
priests, the various ing! nbs of the incense—and 
the names of flowers, fruits, wines, and oils. -Morde- 
cai Jaffe is the author of the “ Lebushim” (Garments), 
divided into “Lebush Tekelet” (Blug Apparel), 
“Hur” (White), “Buz we-Argaman” (Linen and; 
Purple), “‘Ateret Zahab” (Crown of Gold), “'Ir 
Shushan” (“the city of Shushan”; based on Esth, 
viii. 15). It made little ditlerence whether the 
title had or bad pot any bearing on the contents of 
the book so Jong as it appealed to the fancy of 
the author, Abraham Jacob Paperna, in criti- 
cizing this method, said that if the custom of choos- 
ing Biblical phrases at random were continued, 
it would soon be possible to read the whole Bible by 
collecting and arranging Hebrew book-titles. Ac- 
cording to a popular belief, the Messiah will appear 
when that has been done (“Kankan Hadash Male 
Yashan,” p. 24, Wilna, 1867). Authors borrowed 
also Talmudical phrases, such as the one just 
quoted, which means “A New Vessel Full of Old 
{Winue]” (Ab. iv. 20), and “Emat Mafgia‘ ‘al Ari” 
(The Lion’s Fear of the Gnat; see Shab. 77b), the 
title of a counter-criticism by Benamozegh of Leon 
*s“ Ari Nohem” (The Howling Lion), 











of Modena’s 
an attack upon the Zohar. 
The relation of a commentary to a text is some- 
times indicated by a similarity in titles; Maimon- 
ides’ “ Mishneh Torah” was followed 
Self- by Caro’s commentary “ Kesef Mish- 
Flattery in neh” (Double Moncey), De Boton’s 
Titles. “ Lehem Mishneh” (Double Bread), and 
Judah Rosanes’ “Mishneh le-Melck ” 


(Vice-King). Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk (Table Pre- 
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TITLES OF HONOR: Words and phrases ap- 
plied to persons to distin guish their noble birth, 
or their official or social rank and station, or as marks 
of acknowledgment of their jearning and piety. 
___ Biblical Data: The title “adon” = “lord” 
was given to the owner of property and slaves; also 
to the person to whom homage was paid as a guest 
of honor (Gen. xviii. 3) or who has done an act of 
kindness (id. xix. 18). Abraham was entitled “lord” 
and “nesi elohim” = “mighty prince” (ab, xxiii. 6), 
also “prophet” (¢. xx. 7). The representative of 
the people was a “melek » = “leader,” or in some 
cases “king.” Next in rank was the “aluf” = 
“duke” or “chieftain.” Each of the dukes of Esau 
was the ruler of a family or clan (ib, xxxvi, 15), 
and was probably subject to the head of the whole 

tribe. The king appointed a viceroy 

Origin. termed “ mishneh ” = “second.” Jo- 

seph was mishneh to Pharaoh, with the 
title “abrek ” = “bow the knees” (. xli, 43), de- 
noting the reverence due to his dignity; though ac- 
cording to the Talmud “ ab-rek” (J) 3N) is 8 com- 
pound word whose two elements signify respect- 
tively “father” (in wisdom) and “ young” (in years), 
the whole denoting “young father” in the sense of 
“Jupiter” = “Ju” + “pater » (Levinsohn, “Shora- 
she Lebanon,” 8.%. JAN): Pharaoh renamed Joseph 
“Zaphnath-paaneah ” = “ the revealer of secrets.” 

Moses as a spiritual leader was recognized by the 
titles “ish ha-Elohim” = “the man of God” (Deut. 
xxxili, 1) and “‘ebed Yow” = “the servant of the 
Lord” (. xxxiv. 5). These titles were applied to 
other prophets also (I Sam. ii, 27; Isa, xiii. 19). 

The civil administration was conducted by judges 
who had the title of * prince,” “ruler” (“sar,” 
“garim”) over certain divisions of the people, com- 
prising thousands, hundreds, fifties, and tens (Ex. 
xviii. 21). Ina later period the judges (“shofetim ”) 
became the real rulers of the Israelites, till, Jike the 
Gentiles, the latter adopted a king. In Moses’ time 
these were called also the “ zekenim” = “elders” 
and the “nesi’im” = “rulers * (Lev. iv, 22) of the 
congregation. 

The title of birth, “bekor,” assigned to the first- 
born son in every family, carried with it special 
privileges of inheritance. The title “kohanim” = 
“ priests,” applied to all descendants of Aaron, and 
that of “Lewiyim” = “ Levites,” to the rest of the 
tribe of Levi, carried with them privileges with 

regard to tithes and certain duties in 

Titles of connection with the administration of 
Birth and religious services in the Temple; thus 

Nobility. the senior priest was called “kohen 

mashiah ” = “the anointed priest” or 

“kohen gadol” = “the high priest.” The prophet 

(“nabi”) bore also the titles “ro’eh” and “hozeh” 
= “seer” (I Sam. ix. 9; II Kings xvii. 13). 

Titles of nobility not connected with the tribe of 
Levi, but*recognized by the people or conferred by 
the king as distinctions of ancient and noble stock, 
high descent. and gentility, were the following: 
“azil,” “hor”? = “freeman”; and “ nasik,” “ro- 
zen,” or “razon” (Prov. xiv. 28) = “prince.” Titles 
of civil officers chosen by the people were: “aluf,” 
“nasi,” “tagid,” “kazin,” and “rosh” = “chief.” 
Titles of officers connected with the royal palace 
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cloth), annotations. Caro himself annotated his 
“Bet Yosef” (House of Joseph) in his “ Bedek ha- 
Bayit ” (Breach in the House). In his eagerness to 
embellish his work with a beautiful Biblical phrase 
an author rarely hesitated, on the score of modesty, 
to select such a title as “Zeh Yenahamenu” (He 
[This] Shall Comfort Us) or “Matok mi-Debash ” 
(Sweeter than Honey). Highly extravagant titles, 
especially when referring to nobles or kings, some- 
times aroused the suspicion of a government. This 
was so in the case of Yom-Tob Lip- 
Eulogistic mann Heller’s commentaries on Asheri 
Titles. which he entitled “ Ma‘adanne Mclek” 
(Royal Dainties) and “Lehem Hamu- 
dot” (Pleasant Bread [from the King’s Table]; see 
Dan. x. 8; the Prague, 1628, edition), the author 
being accused of treasonable pretensions. Conse- 
quently the publishers of the edition of Furth, 1745, 
were compelled to change the titles to “ Ma‘adanne 
Yom-Tob ” (Dainties of Yom-Tob) and “ Dibre Ha- 
mudot” (Pleasant Words). 

On the other band, some authors took pains to 
select titles that would indicate the nature of the 
contents of their books, as jn the works “Agur” 
(Gatherer); “ Kol Bo” (All in It), collections of litur- 
gical minhagim ; “ Keneset ha-Gedolah” (Great As- 
sembly), @ digest of all the responsa in the order of the 
Turim ; “ Torat ba-Kena’ot” (Law of Jealousies), tules 
for polemics; and “Shebet le-Gew Kesilim” (Rod 
for the Foo!’s Back), the last-named being a severely 
censorious work. Perhaps the most appropriate 
titles are those used in memorial and eulogistic 
works. The Talmudical treatise “Ebel Rabbati” 
(Great Mourning) later received the euphemistic 
title “Semahot” (Joys). The modern manual for 
mourners is similarly called “Befer ha-Hayyim” 
(Book of the Living). The book of recitations and 
prayers in commemoration of Simeon b. Yohai 
ja called “Hillula Rabbah” (Grand Celebration). 
Others have such :titles as “Allon Bakut” (Gen. 
xxxv. 8), “Ebel' Kabed” (Grievous Mourning), 
“bel Mosheh” (Mourning for Moses), “Misped 
Mar” (Bitter Wailing), “ Kol Nehi” (Voice of 
Lamentation), “Kol Bokim” (Voice of Crying), 
«*Bmek ha-Baka” (Valley of Baca; see Ps. Ixxxiv. 
6). Some books have two Hebrew titles, and others 
have one in. Hebrew and one in another language, 
references being made to either. 

The repetition of the same title by various au- 
thors is a source of annoyance and confusion to the 
bibliographer. Benjacob, in his * Ozar ha-Sefarim ” 
¢up to 1863), records no less than 27 books entitled 
“Bz Hayyim”; 20 entitled “Shir Yedidut”; 16 en- 
titled “Zofnat Pa‘ancah”; 15 entitled “ Leshon Lim- 
mudim”; 14 each entitled “ Keter Torah,” “Lekah 
Tob,” “Ma‘amar Mordekai,” “Mekor Hayyim,” 
“Sofat Emet”; 13 each called “Heshek Shelomob,” 
“Safah Berurah”; 12 each entitled “ Eben Bohan,” 
“Derek Hayyim,” “Mikweh Yisrael”; and there are 
twenty other titles each of w hich is used for from 8 
to 12 books. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Delmedigo. Behinat ha-Dat, ed. Reggio, p. 
, Vienna, 1833; 1. D'Israeli, Curiosities of Literature, p- 

Tos; Reifmann, in Ha-Shahar, ii. 342; S. Schechter, Studies 

in Judaiem, xix A. ‘Berliner, Hebritische Buchertitel. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1905. 
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were: “abi ha-melek ” (the father of the king, 7.e., 
prime minister); “saris” (eunuch, chamberlain, the 
kiug’s friend; I Kings iv. 57); “rab ha-tabbahim ” 
(executioner); “ yoresh ‘ezer ” (crown prince); “ mish- 
neh” (viceroy); “shalish” (third in rank, chief 
of staff); “nizzab” or “nezib” (tribal governor; 
I Kings iv. 7}; “pehah,” “sagan” (lieutenant and 
deputy; Jer. li, 28); “abir,” “addir” (knight and 
hero); “kereti” and “peleti” (royal couriers and 
headsmen forming the body-guard of David); 
“seren” (satrap of the Philistines); “tifsar” (a 
mnilitary prefect); “partam,” “’ahashdarpan” 
(satrap under the Persian government); “sarck” 
(overseer; Dan. vi. 3); “rab,” “rabreban” (chief, 
chieftain); “mazkir” (recorder). During the Exile 
the Persian king gave his courticrs titles: thus 
Daniel was renamed “Belteshazzar” (¢. i, 7), and 
Nehemiah “Tirshatha” (Neb. viii. 9). For later 
titles see Exiparcu, Gaspar, Gaon, Nast, Parnas, 
Rassi, etc. 

J J.D.E. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis lay 
stress on the distinction due to “yihus” and “ zekut 
abot” (see Parriarcus). A descendant of a noble 
family is a “yahsan” (well-born; comp. “gentle” 
in “gentleman”). The destruction of Jerusalem 
is ascribed to the lack of distinction between the 
nobles and the common people: “As 
with the people, so with the priest; 
as with the servant, so with the mas- 
ter” (Isa. xxiv. 2; Shab. 119b). With 
the exception of Simeon ha-Zaddik (= “the just”) 
the members of the Great Assembly and of the San- 
hedrin were not referred to by any title (Ab. i. 2). 
The Biblical title “nasi” for the president of the 
community and “ab bet din” (father of the court of 
law) for the chief justice existed at an early period 
in the Palestinian academies. ‘The title “rabban” 
(general master of the community) was given to 
Johanaw b, Zakkai and to Gamaliel the Elder, The 
title “rabbi,” designating an individual master, was 
only less honorable than “rabban.” In the Babylo- 
nian schools “rab” was used instead. The title 
“rabbi” without tle proper name was used to des- 
ignate Judah ha-Nasi I. The scholars mentioned 
in the Mishnah, known as TANNAIM, except those of 
the early period, have the title “rabbi” prefixed to 

their names, as have also the Palestin- 
Communal ian amoraim, tle Babylonian amoraim 
and bearing that of “rab” (see AMORAIM). 

Religious The later Talmudists bear the title Mar 

Titles. (master). Hawer (“colleague”) and 
Hakan were titles used in Palestine. 

Assa was used in Babylon, as was the title “resh ga- 
luta” (Ex1Larcn), or “rosh ba-keneset” (head of 
the synagogue). Resm Katian denoted the presi- 
dent of the students who assembled in the months 
of Adar and Elul. Parnas was the title of the ad- 
ministrator of the community; Gabnal, that of the 
public almoner, the collector and distributer of char- 
ities (Ned. 65b). The IIzzan in the mishnaic period 
was the sexton of the synagogue; in Jater times he 
was the reader of prayers; while the sexton or beadle 
was known as the “shammash.” A teacher was 
called “ melammied,” and his assistant “resh dukana” 
(B. B. 21a). The latter taught the class of younger 
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children stationed on a platform; hence the name 
Dugan. 

Honorific phrases used as epithets were assigned 
to the great rabbis in the ‘Talmudic period by their 
disciples and admirers. R. Johanan b. Zakkai was 
called “the light of Israel, the right pillar, the 
mighty hammer” (Ber. 28b). Jose the priest, a dis- 
ciple of Johanan b. Zakkai, was styled “hasid” = 
“pious” (Ab. ii. 11); there was also a R. Simeon 
Hasida (Suk. 52b), R. Eleazar called R. Asi “mofet 
ha-dor” =“the wonder of the generation” (Hul. 
103b). Metaphorical terms were similarly used: R. 
Eleazar b. Simeon was “a lion the son of a lion” 
(B. M. 84b); R. Hiyya b. Abin was exalted as “the 
lion of society ” (Shab, 111); Samuel was.known as 
“the lion of Babylon” (¢b. 58a); R, Akiba, as “ozar 
balum” = “a treasure of knowledge” (Git. 67a); 
R. Meir(whosercal name was Me'ashah) was so called 
because he enlightened the eyes of the wise in the 
Halakah (‘Er, 18b); R. Menahem b. Simeon, “the 
son of the holy” (‘Ab. Zarah-50a); R. Eleazar, “the 
best scholar” (Ker. 13b); R. Joseph, a “sharp 
knife” (Yeb, 122a), meaning that he was keen 
and logical in reasoning. The last-mentioned 
title was given also to Raba, Joseph’s son (Hul. 
77a). R. Joseph was styled “Sinai,” and Rabbah 
“‘oker harim ” == “ mountain-razer” (Hor. 14a).. The 
former title describes the traditional and logical 
scholar; the latter, the pilpulist who depends on 
technical argumentation. 

In the geonic period the title Gaon replaced 
“nasi” as referring to the president of the commu-, 
nity. The principal of the academies of Sura and 
Pumbedita were known as “rosh yeshibah” or 
“resh metibta.” The principal teachers were the 

“resh sidra” and the “resh kallah.” 

Titles in The title “nagid” was conferred on 

the Middle R. Samuel (1027-55), the author of 


Ages. “Mebo ha-Talmud,” and later re- 
placed the title “gaon” in Egypt 
(see Eeyrt). The title “dayyan” (judge) appears 


to have been first used in the eleventh century, in 
Spain (see Bagya, Josepx 1pn Paxupa). In France 
and Germany the title “parnas” was revived, 
“manhig ” (leader) being applied to the same official. 
The title Gassat for the receiver of the taxes and 
contributions of the congregation was revived 
among the Sephardim ; he ranked next to the par- 
nas. The title “rabbenu” (our master) was given 
to Gershom, Tam, Hananeel, and Nissim. 

The title Morenu (“our teacher”) as a rabbin- 
ical degree introduced by R. Melr ha-Levi of 
Vienna, was first conferred on R. Shalom and It. 
Jacob Molln at theend of the fourteenth century. The 
titles “ darshan” and Mace were given to preachers. 

Among the titles conferred on eminent Jews by 
governments in various countries were the tollaw- 
ing: In England during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries Bisnop oF THE JEws, or “episcopus Ju- 
dxorum,” and PrespyTer Jcub#oreM, equivalent 
to the title “rabbi” or “ab bet din.” In Germany 
the rabbi was sometimes called HocaMFistEr, “Ju- 
denmeister,” or “Judenbischoff”; the learned Jew, 
“gelehrte Jude.” “Court Jew” (“Hofjade”) was 
equivalent to SHETADLAN qbanw), the title of the 
attorney and representative of the Jews in their re- 
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lations with the government in Poland and later 

in Russia. 

* King Matthias of Hungary created the offices of 

“princeps Judeorum,” “supremus Judeorum,” 

and “prefectus Judeorum,” held by members of 

the Menpew family (1482-1539), who were respon- 
sible for the Jewish taxes and were 


Govern- clothed with special jurisdiction over 
ment the Jews. Other government officials 
Titles. were “doctor Judxorum” and “ma- 


gister Judeoram,” whom the emperor 
appointed to settle all disputes between the Jews 
(Jost, “Gesch. der Israeliten,” vi. 54, Berlin, 1826). 
Rabbi Leon of Mantua iu the fifteenth century re- 
ceived the title of Messer (“maestre”), usually given 
to physicians. The Turkish government confers 
the title “hakam bashi” on the chief rabbi of the 
Sephardim; it thus also occurs in Egypt. 

Ym the sixteenth century the title “maran” (our 
lord) was applied to Joseph Caro of Safed, author 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk; and fora long time there- 
after it was not given to any other person. The 
title “gaon” was revived in honor of Evian B. 
SoLomon of Wilna (1720-97); and since it has been 
misapplied to ordinary rabbis, the gaon of Wilna is 
described also as “gaon amitti” = “the genuine 
gaon.” The title “harif,” from the Talmudic title 
“sakkina harifa” (sharp knife), was revived in the 
eighteenth century. The title Bawur dates back 
perhaps to the fourteenth century. It was used later 
in combination with an adjective, as “bahur he- 
hashub” (the honored or worthy youth); and “ye- 
shibab bahur” designated the student in the yeshi- 
bab, The title “‘illuy” (par excellence) described 
the young Talmudic genius. 

The Hasidim came into existence in the time of 
Elijah Wilna. - Their; rabbis wre variously styled 
“gaddik ” (righteous), * ba‘al mofet” (wonder-mas- 
ter), “ba‘alshem ” (renowned master), and in Judso- 
German “Rebbe” or “iguter Yd.” 

In modern times the principal rabbi is known as 
“rab ha-galil” (distridt rabbi)! and “rab ha-kolel” 
(equivalent to “chief fabbi ” and “ grand rabbin ”); 
also as rabbi” ‘and “dayyan,” with 
“ab bet din” connoting the president 
of the religious: and civil court. A 
new title, “zekan ha-rabbanim ” (elder 
rabbi), was conferred by the United Orthodox Rabbis 
of America, at their convention in Philadelphia in 
1903, on R. Jacob David RipBaz. 

The German titles are “ Rabbjner,” “ Rabbinats As- 
sessor ” (dayyan), and “Rabbinats Verweser.” The 
title “reverend,” conferred by the chief rabbi of 
England upon a Hebrew teacher, was criticized 
on the ground that “it ranks among the most mis- 
chievous and un-Jewish innovations peculiar to 
latter-day Anglo-Judaism ” (“ Jew. Chron.” Jan. 3, 
1902). 

During the nineteenth century all Jewish titles 
were used in great profusion and indiscriminately. 
The title “gaon” was applied to nearly every rabbi, 
and some were addressed as “ha-ga’on ha-gadol” 
(the great gaon), “ha-ga’on ha-mefursam ” (the well- 
known gaon), and, as if to out-Herod Herod, “ga’on 
ha-Ge’onim ” (the gaon of the Geonim); also as “ ha- 
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Golah” (the light of the Exile), and’ “yabban shel 
kol bene ha-Golah ” (the master of all the members 
of the Exile). The titles “harif,” 
“baki” (familiar with the Law), and 
“mutlag” (extraordinary) were ¢ont- 
mon ones for the ordinary learned* 
layman. The abuse of titles has heen the subject 
of biting criticism, sarcasm, and even ridicule by 
the Maskilim, especially by Isaac Errer and Leon 
GoRDoN, ke, = 

As to the moral right to address one by an un- 
merited title, R. Samuel di Mrprna (1505-89) rules « 
against it, though he permits such titles as are cud:, 
tomary (Rashdam, “ Eben ha-‘Ezer,” No.65). Hay- 
yim Hezekiah Medini, in his “Sedeh Hemed ” (i,,,.lete 
ter m, § 140; p, § 157, Warsaw, 1896), reviews the 
decisions in the responsa collections on this question, ” 
and comes to the conclusion that since the titlé 
“gaon” has become a common rabbinical one it: , 
would bea breach of etiquette to omit it in address- 
ing a rabbi of some authority and repute. bi 

Some authors in compiling their responsa are 
careful to remove personal titles from their corre- 
spondence. R. Akiba Ecrrin his testament ordered 
his executors to erase before publication all titles 
except “rabbi” in the numerous letters addressed to 
him on matters of casuistry. 

Joel Héschel (“ ‘Ateret Yeshu‘ah,” Wilna, 1799)and 
Jehiel Hervprin (“‘Erke ha-Kinnuyim,” Dyhern- 
furth, 1806) give lists of epithets of Biblical persoi- 
ages. Certain Hebrew letter-writers also contain 
various forms of titles; in particular that of Joseph 
Rakower, “Leshon Naki” (Prague, 1704, and | 
often reprinted), should be mentioned. The only 
special work known on the subject of this article 
is one in manuscript: by Jehiel Mendelssohn (d. 
sea 
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Tre (full name, Titus Flavius Sabinus 
Vespasianus): Emperor of Rome from 79 to 81; 
born in 89 or 41; died Sept. 18, 81; son of Vusra- 
SIAN, the conqueror of Jerusalem. He wascducated 
at the courts of Claudiusand Nero. Titusserved first 
in Germany and later in Britain under his father, 
whom he subsequently assisted greatly in Judea by 
suppressing the rebellion of the Jews. 

While Vespasian was operating in Galilee, the 
news of the death of Nero (Junc 9, 68) was received ; 
and Titus, accompanied by Acrippa IT., was sent to 
Rome to swearallegiance to Nero’ssuccessor, Galba 
was murdered in the meantime, however; and Titus. 
hastened back to Judea, where the Egyptian and 
Syrian troops proclaimed Vespasian emperor, an oc- 
currence which Josephus declares he had predicted. 
in the presence of Titus himself (Josephus, “B. J.” 
iii. 8,§ 9; comp. Suidas, s.0, "Iéoqro¢ ; 
in Dion Cassius, Ixvi. 1, Titus is not. 
mentioned), It was Titus, moreover, 
who, under the leadership of his father, reduced the 
cities of Jotapata, Tarichese, and Giscala, where he 
displayed, on the one hand, great courage and con- 
tempt of death, -and, on the other, bitter cruelty to- 
ward the conquered; when, therefore, Vespasian 
went-to Rome as emperor, Titus was left to prose- 
cute the Jewish war. 


In Judea. 
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_ reached the walls of Jerusalem a few days before the 
Passover festival of the year 70. Omitting the de- 
tails of this memorable war, only those events which 
concern Titus personally need be mentioned here. 
Together with 600 horsemen he rode ahead of his 
main army to reconnoiter the surrounding country, 

and had ventured so far in advance that only his 
~ valor saved him from capture in a Jewish attack 
(B. J.” v. 2, § 2). He endeavored at first to per- 


* 
Coin of Titus Struck in Palestine, with Inscription, “ Ivdeea 
Devicta.”” 

aA’ (After Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.””) 


suade the Jews to submit by making promises to 
them (Dion Cassius, lxvi. 4); and Josephus was sent 
to them several times with messages to that effect. 
They refused all overtures, however; and battering- 
Tams were then set in action, and the beleaguerment 
of Jerusalem began. The Jews often 

Besieges destroyed these siege-works, and dur- 
Jerusalem. ing one of their sorties Titus himself 
Was so severely wounded in the left 

‘* shoulder by a stone that his hand remained weak 
ever afterward (Dion Cassius, 7.c. § 5; Josephus in 
“B. J.” v. 6, § 2 relates a similar occurrence, although 
he does not mention the wounding of Titus). Ac- 
cording to Dion Cassius, the Romans refused to at- 
tack the Temple on account of their respect for its 
sanctity ; and Titus had to force them todoso. Jo- 
sephus, on the other hand, differs on this point also, 





Ooin of Titns, with Inscription “Ivdaea Navalis.” 
(After Madden, “History of Jewish Coinage.”) 


Stating instead that Titus first held a council of war 
With his commanding officers, among them Tre- 
nivs Junius ALexanpenr, and that certain generals 
advised the destruction of the Temple. He himself, 
however, wished to spare it (“B. J.” vi. 4, § 8), and 
gave orders to extinguish the fire which had begun 
to consume the cloisters, apparently displaying this 
mildness either on account of BeRENIcE or to show 
his friendship for Agrippa. Against this stands the 
narrative of the monk Sulpicius, who is said to have 
drawn his information from Tacitus; and, follow- 





ing this authority, Jacob Bernays (* Programm des 
Jiidisch-Theologischen Seminars in Breslau,” 1861, 
p. 48) charges Josephus with untruthfulness; Griitz, 
however (* Gesch.” iii. 589), is inclined to believe in 
the veracity of Josephus’ statement. 

On the following day (the tenth of Ab, 70) the 
Jews made a desperate sortie, and one of the Roman 
soldiers, weary of fighting, threw a burning piece of 
wood intothe Temple. In vain did Titus give orders 
to extinguish the flames; his voice was drowned in 
the uproar, Titus himself, impelled by curiosity, 
entered the Sanctuary, but the smoke forced him to 

withdraw; and thus the destruction 
Burning of of the Temple of Jerusalem became 
the associated with his name. On the 

Temple. ruins of the Sanctuary Titus was pro- 

claimed emperor by his soldiers (“B. 
J.” vi. 6, § 1; Dion Cassius, 2c, § 7; Suetonius, 
“Titus,” v.), although both he and his father re- 
fused the epithet “Judaicus,” because the word 
might suggest an inclination toward the Jewish re- 
ligion (see, however, Jovl, “Blicke in die Religions- 
geschichte,” ii, 46), 

Even Josephus was able to point to only scanty 
traces of mildness in the life of Titus, while, on the 
other hand, cruelties are recorded which must be at- 
tributed to personal hatred on his part, and not to 
the unavoidable harshness of war. In Cresarea in 
Palestine, in Cwsarea Philippi, and in Berytus he 
forced the captive Jews to fight against wild ani- 
mals and also against one another; and many thou- 
sands more were slain to please the revengeful Syr- 
ians and Greeks, It was in Rome, however, that he 
celebrated his triumphs, together with his father 
and his brother Domitian; there’ 700 Jews of splen- 
did physique and the leaders of the Zealots, John of 
Giscala and Simon bar Giora, helped to grace his 
procession. Two triumphal arches were erected in 

his honor, Of these, one no longer 

Arches of exists, and is remembered only on ac- 

Titus. —_ count of the inscription which it bore 

(“C. I. L.” vi. 444), but the other, a 

beautiful structure, still stands in Rome, and on it 

may be seen representations of the captured vessels 
of the Temple. See Trrvs, Arcn or. 

The Jews hated ‘Titus on account of his share in 
the destruction of the Temple; and the Rabbis ac- 
cordingly termed him “Titus the miscreant,” thus 
contrasting sharply with the statements of the clas- 
sical writers, who regarded him as an ornamént of the 
human race. It may be proved, however, that he 
was anything but upright while he was crown 
prince; indeed, he was cruel, licentious, and am- 
bitious, and was even suspected of having sought to 
poison his father. Only during the latter part of his 
reign did he display praiseworthy qualities, A sig- 
nificant saying of frequent recurrence in rabbinic 
sources is to the effect that he was honored in Rome 
as the conqueror of the barbarians (vexyri¢ BapBapav; 
Gen, R. x.; Lev. R. xxii. 8; Lam. R., Introduction, 
No, 28, etc.), thus showing that the Jews were re- 
garded as an inferior and barbarous nation, All the 
other accounts of Titus in rabbinical literature are 
purely legendary, and their utter unreliability is 
shown by the fact that he is called thenephew instead 
of the son of Vespasian, a view which was repeated 
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in medieval chronicles (Neubauer, “M. J. ©.” i. 50, 
70). Inthe Holy of Holies, moreover, he was said 
to have pierced the veil of the Ark, to have had in- 
tercourse with two courtezans (a rem- 
Rabbinical iniscence of his relations with Bere- 
Legends. nice), and to have defiled the Torah 
(i. ; Git. 56b); in short, to have blas- 
phemed God, That he packed the sacred vessels in 
a basket and took them on board his ship was also 
stated in rabbinical tradition. As he stepped from 
his bath—so runs a legend—a drink was handed to 
him, when suddenly a gnat (win') stung him in the 
nose, and thus caused his death (Ab. R. N., Re- 
cension B, vii.; it is 
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TITUS, ARCH OF: A triumphal arch erected 
at Rome in honor of the emperor Titus and in 
celebration of his victory over the Jews. It rises 
on the prominent part of the Via Sacra, about 20 
yards above the Tiber. One of its faces fronts the 
Colosseum; the other, the Forum. Under the pon- 
tificate of Pius VII. the arch was restored in its 
lateral portions, which had become injured by time. 
The structure consists of a single arcade adorned 
with sculptured crowns and tympans. On the right 
and on the left are two united columns of a compos- 
ite order with rich entablature, and an elevated 
attic. Three bas-reliefs adorn the passage of 

the arcade. One, on 








noteworthy that this 
form of retribution 
valso figures in Arabic 
legends, which often 
confuse Titus with 
Nebuchadnezzar, 
who likewise des- 
troyed the Temple; 
“R, EB. J.” 1xix. 212). 
This has been inter- 
preted as implying 
that Titus became mel- 
ancholy and insane 
in his declining years 
(Hamburger, “RB. 
T.”s.0.); but such an 
explanation-seems in- 
admissible. Despite 
the Jewish hatred of 
Titus, many Jews as 
well as Christians 
have borne his name 
(in the New Testa- 
ment, Titus i.4; Gal. 
ii. 8; Cor. ii. 18, 
and elsewhere; for 
the Jews, see Krauss, 
“DVehnworter,” ii. 
262); and in later 
times four prominent 
Jewish families of 





their descent from 











the Colosseum side, 
shows Titus, crowned. 
by Victory, standing 
upright in a car 
drawn by four horses 
and conducted by a 
female personifying 
the \city of Rome, 
The ‘second  repre- 
sents Roman soldi 
without weapons, 
crowned with laurels, 
and carrying the 
spoils of the Temple 
of Jerusalem. These 
spoils a two tab- 
lets fastened on 
staffs, the seven- 
branched candle- 
stick, and the golden 
table upon which are 
leaning the sacred 
trumpets. The third 
bas-relief, under the 
vault, exhibits Titus 
sitting on an eagle, as 
he appears on the 
medals struck to 
consecrate his apo- 
theo: 

A tradition, which 
still prevails in Rome, 
says that formerly no 























prisoners ‘taken by 
him (see Romp). 

The medieval Jews 
invented numerous legends concerning Titus; thus, 
according to “ Yosippon ” and Benjamin of Tudela, 
the Roman consuls (é.¢., senators) blamed him for 
taking thr s instead of two to conquer Jeru- 
salem. Benjamin claims also to have seen the sup- 
posed palace of Titus at Rome; and, according to 
Abraham ibn Daud (“Sefer ha-Kabbalah,” ed. 
Prague, 1795, p. 40b), Titus put to death the high 





. priest Ishmael b. Elisha and R. Simeon b. Gamaliel, 


although only thélatter was actually executed. The 
names of hosts of other patriots and martyrs who 
ir lives through Titus are unknown. 

494, 532, 589, et pas- 
sim: Schiirer, Gesch. 3d ed., 1. 610-637 ef passim: Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 22-5, 91. For the 
Jewish legends, see I. Lévi in R. EB. J. xv, 62-69. = 

J. 8. Kr. 











Arch of Titus at Rome, 
(From a photograph.) 





Jew do un- 
der this arch, and 
that, in order to go 
from the Colosseum to the Capitol, the inhabitants: 
of the ghetto opened a way between the arch and 
the Palatine. 





Philippi, Ueber die Rémischen Triwmphal- 
fii., Leipsic, 1872; Reinach, rede Titus, in 
Reland, De Spoliis Templi Hieroro: 
Titiano. See, also, T. Reinach, ib. Xx.; 
xe! . Wolff-Beckh, Kaiser Titus und der 
Jiidische y. in Neue Jahrbitcher fiir das Klassische 
‘Alterthum, 1903, vi. (also published separately, Berlin, 1904). 
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TOB ‘ELEM, JOSEPH. Sce Bonrmis, Josern 
B. “SAMUEL, 

TOB LE-HODOT. See Mizmor Sur Le-Yom 
HA-SHABBAT. 

TOBACCO (}pNanbd, POD): The use of tobacco, 
for smoking and in the form of snuff is common 
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among Jews, who in some countries control to alarge 
extent the manufacture and sale of the product. 
It is asserted that a Jew named Luis de Terres, who 
accompanied Columbus on his expedition in 1492, 
settled in Cuba, leatned the use of tobacco, and in- 
troduced it into Europe. From this time Jews have 


wi 
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| (“Keneset ha-Gedolah,” to Orah Hayyim, 551, 21). 


He points out the inconsistency of those authorities 
who permit smoking on holy days because it is a 
“necessity,” a “means of sustaining life,” and who 
allow it on fast-days because smoke has no “sub- 
stance” like food. In Benveniste’s opinion smoking 





SPOILS OF THE TEMPLE, PICTURED ON THE ARCH OF TITUS, 
(After Bartoli’s “ Admiranda.”") 


been connected with the trade in tobacco, one of the 
most important in early American history (M. J. 
Kohler, in “ Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” x. 52). The 
introduction of tobacco into Europe encountered the 
resolute opposition of the clergy, who characterized 
tobacco-smoking as “offering incense to Satan.” 
The Rabbis, however, discussed the use of tobacco 
not from a moral, but from a legal standpoint—con- 
cerning its prohibition on Sabbaths, holy days, and 
fast-days, and as to whether smoking 

In Jewish requiyes a special benediction. Asa 
Law. subject of controversy it appears first 

in the “ Keneset ha-Gedolah” of R. 

Hayyim Benveniste (1603-73) and the “Magen Abra- 
ham” of Abraham Gombiner (1635-88), which fact 
tends to show that during the seventeenth century 
the practise of tobacco-smoking spread rapidly 

‘among the Jews of all nations. 

* Gombiner describes the “drinking of tabak 
through a pipe by drawing the smoke into the 
mouth and discharging it.” The rabbi is in doubt 

_ whether or not one must pronounce a benediction 

efore inhaling the smoke, since it is a means of re- 
shment. As an argument against pronouncing 

*a blessing he observes that there is no “substance” 
in the benefit derived (“Magen Abraham,” to Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 210, 9). He prohibits 
smoking tobacco “through the mouth” on Passover, 
as he was informed that the tobacco was soaked in 
beer, which is “hamez” (7d. 348). Benveniste ex- 
presses himself very forcibly against smoking “tu- 
tun” (tobacco) on the Ninth of Ab; and he even 
excommunicated one who smoked on that day 


should be prohibited on holy days; he quotes the 
venerable R. Joseph Escapa as coinciding in this 
view, though he thought it unwise to enforce a 
generally accepted law. 4 





Table of Showbread, Pictured on the Arch of Titus, 
(After Reland, “ De Spoltis Templi,’” 1716.) 


The Jews of Turkey at that time must have been 
very much addicted to the habit, for Benveniste 
pictures them as inveterate smokers, impatient for 
the close of Sabbath, when they might resume smo- 
king, and as watching for the appearance of thé three 
stars which indicate the end of the day; some began 
smoking even before “ Habdalah.” “They lingered 
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in the streets and public houses, every man with a 
censer in his hand, inhaling the smoke and dis- 
é charging it in fantastic diffusion,” 
Tobacco- until “a thick cloud of incense went 
Lovers. up” (comp. Ezek.viii. 11). He declares 
that the Name of God is clesecrated 
when the Gentiles observe Jews smoking ov their 
fast-days, while Mohammedans refrain from smoking 
on theirs (* Keneset ha-Gedolah,” ¢. 567 {ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1729, pp. 104 et seg.]). Some Jews, unabie 
to abstain from tobacco even for one day, filled a 
jooka with smoke on Friday and inhaled it on the 
Sabbath. Others would t Mohammedan neigh- 
bors for the sake of the tobacco smoke in their 
houses. ‘his practise was eventually prohibited on 
the ground that it would make Judaism ridiculous 
in the eyes of the Gentiles (Alkalai, “ Zekor le-Abra- 
ham,” i. 142-143, Salonica, 1798). 

The Turkish narghile, in which the smoke passes 
through water, early became popular; Benveniste 
rules that the “tumbak” (cake of tobacco, over 
which a burning coal is placed at the other end of 
the uarghile) extinguishes the fire, which is forbid- 
den even on holy days. Gombiner prohibits tum- 
bak because it is like “mugmar” (spice for burn- 
ing), mentioned in the Talmud, which likewise is 
prohibited, This, however, is disputed by R. Mor- 
decai ha-Leviin his * Darke No‘am ” (No. 9, Venice, 
1698), who permits the use of the narghile on holy 
days (seo “Be'er Heteb,” to Sluthan ‘Aruk, Orah 
Hayvim, 514, 1). The controversy finally ended in 
a victory for those rabbis who permitted the use of 
tobacco on holy days and fast-days, except of 
course on Yom Kippur, which is like Sabbath; still, 
some Jews still abstain from smoking on the Ninth 
of Ab, 

In spite of some objections, snuff-taking was 
permitted at any time—Sabbaths, holy days, fast- 
days, and Yom Kippur (* Leket ha- 
{emah,” p. 51b, Amsterdam, 1707), 
Jacob Haziz (1620-74) quotes a re- 
sponsum of Isaiah Pinto permitting the use of snuff 
on Sabhaths, even though it enres catarrh ; forevery- 
body, even healthy people, snulf, and it can not 
therefore be considered a drug (“ Halakot Ketannot,” 
No. 101). 

It appears that women used tobacco almost as 
much as men (see Elijah of Lublin, * Yad Eliyahu,” 
responsum No, 65, Amsterdam, 1712). Jewish wom- 
en in the Orient mostly used the narghile, while 
in Russia old women used snuff; others smoked 
cigarettes, like men. So prevalent was the habit of 
smoking that it was practised even in the bet ha- 
midrash. A strong effort, however, was made to 
prohibit smoking and snuffing in places of wor- 
ship (“Pahad Yizhak,” », p. 62a). In some batte 
midrashot prohibitory notices were posted in 
front of the doors (“Ha-Maggid,” 1859, vol. iii., 
No. 16). 

In countries where the government liad a monop- 
oly of the tobacco trade, manufacturing and trading 
privileges were assigned to Jewish merchants ata 
fixed price per annum for a number of years. The 
question was raised whether the contractor had a 
pr ior right to the next contract as against the claims 











Snuff. 





























tracts were open to competition, inasmuch as the 
matter depended on the laws and regulations of the 
government (“Pahad Yizhak,” x, p. 90a). Russian 
Jews have invented some practical cigarette-making 
machines for which they have obtained patents, 

A remarkable book is Raphacl Kohen’s * Llut ha- 
Meshullash” (Odessa, 1874), which deals with the 
question of cigar-smoking on Subbaths, and which 
finally reac! hes t the conclusion that itis permissible on 
the ground that it affords “‘oneg shabbat” (delight 
and enjoyment). Not daring to publish his name, 
the author issued his book under a pseudonym. 
His discussion was not considered a serious one; 
nevertheless it is of a kind unusual in [ebrew 
literature. 

There are several TIebrew poems for and against 
smoking. Solomon Wilder of Amsterdam composed 
one in acceptance of a tohacco-pipe as a birthday 
present (“ Wa-Karmel,” 1862, vol. ii., No. 20). An- 
other poem characterizes the cigar and cigarette as 
“the two tails of these smoking firebrands ” (Isa, 
vii. 4; see “Ha-Boker Or,” i, 128). 
















GRAPHY: Ha-Maggid, viil., No. 37: Ha-Zefirah, 1., No. 
tol, de As Kaufinan, 
ait Shikkert, Warsaw, 1900 Ens 
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TOBIA BEN MOSES HA-ABEL (surnamed 
also Ha-‘Obed =“the worshiper,” Ha-Baki = 
“the erudite,” Ha-Maskil = “the teacher,” and 
Ha-Ma‘tik = “the translator”): Karaite scholar, 
Biblical commentator, liturgical poct, and transla- 
tor; flourished at Constantinople in the cleventh and 
twelfth centuries. First (“Geseh, des Kariiert.” 
ii. 198 et seq.) conjectures Tobia’s dates to have been 
about 1070 to 1140; but it will be scen later that he 
was born earlier (sce also Steinschneider, “1ebr. 
Uebers.” p. 457). Tobia’s last three surnames indicate 
the range of his erudition and literary 
activity; indeed, his works them- 
selves show his thorough knowledge 
of rabbinies, philosophy, and theology. 
He moreover went to Jerusalem, 
where he studied for some time under Jeshua b. 
Judah, and where he became acquainted with the 
Arabic writings of the latter as well as with those 
of Joseph b. Abraham ha-Ro’ebh, afterward transla- 
ting into Hebrew many of the works of both. In 
one of his books, entitled “Yehi Me’orot,” Tobia 
declares that he was a propagandist of Karaism, 
owing to which he suffered many persecutions from. 
his own family as well as from hisopponents. But, 
he says, when one is fully convineed of the truth 
he must regard neither family nor his own life. It 
would thus appear that Tobia was of a Rabbinite 
family and that through studying Karaite works he 
became an adherent of Karaism, in consequence of 
which his family turned against him. Possibly the 
writings of no other scholar were the subject of so 
much dispute as those of Tobin ben Moses. The 
following is a list of them as may be gathered from 
various source: 

(1) “ Yehi Me’orot,” a work on the command- 
ments, so called after the opening sentence; it 
is called also “Sefer ha-Mizwot.” Pirkovich as- 
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his “Mibhar” (on Emor) and Elijah Bashyazi in 
his “Adderet Eliyahu” clearly show Tobia to 
have been its author, The earliest Rabbinite au- 
thority quoted therein is Hai b. David, whose anti- 
Karaite work with regard to the Rabbinite calendar 
is repeated; then comes Saadia, many of whose anti- 
Karaite passages are repeated and refuted; and of 
Saadia’s successors may be mentioned Tobiah b. 
Eliezer (*Lekah Tob”). It may be concluded from 
the latter’s work that Tobia wrote the 
“Yehi Me’orot ” not earlier than 1100. 
(2) “Zot ha-Torah,” commentary on 
the Pentateuch, a manuscript of which was found 
in the library of Eupatoria (Kozlov), but was lost 
during the Crimean war of 1853-56. 
Anotherimportant work by Tobia was (3) “Ozar 
Nehmad,” described by Simhah Luzki (*Orah Zad- 
dikim,” p. 22b) as in two parts, the first treating of 
lawful and forbidden foods, and the second of the 
Jaws regarding cleanness and uncleanness. In real- 
ity this work deals with all the laws contained in 
Leviticus, as appears from Bashyazi (/.c. pp. 41d, 
48b). The author quotes all the Karaite Biblical 
commentators; and he particularly refutes the doc- 
trinesof Mesuwr AL-‘UKBARrI, or Moses of Baalbek, 
whom he declares to have embraced Christianity 
toward the end of his life. The main authority 
upon whom‘ the work is based is David b. Boaz 
ha-Nasi. Besides Simhah Luzki (1.c.), who asserts 
that the “Ozar Nehmad” was the work of Tobia, 
Delmedigo (“ Nobelot Hokmah,” p. 56a, Basel, 1631) 
and Aaron b, Joseph (in his “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” 
quoted by Mordecai b. Nissan in his “Dod Mor- 
dekai”) ascribe it to him. Pinsker (“ Likkute Kad- 
moniyyot,” Appendix, pp. 93-94), however, thinks 
tht the work belongs to Jeshua b. Judah, as ds indi- 
cated by Bashyazi (/.c.), and thatas Tobia translated 
this work from Arabic into Hebrew, Luzki mistook 
him for its author. It must be said, however, that 
Luzki distinguishes between the “Ozar Nehmad” 
of Tobia and Jeshua’s work which bears the same 
title and which was actually translated by Tobia. 
Other works by Tobia were: (4) “Teshubat ha- 
‘Ikkar ” (Eupatoria, 1834), which, according to First 
(.¢.), ig a compendium of Jeshua’s “Kitab al-‘Ara- 
yot” (but see Steinschneider, Uc. p. 948). In the in- 
troduction the author speaks of the four kinds of 
inteliect (“da‘at”), termed in Hebrew “sekel,” 
“hokmah,” “tushiyyah,” and “binah”; he then 
gives the rules for exegesis, the thirteen hermeneu- 
tic rules (“middot”) of R. Ishmael, and the twelve 
of the Greeks. (5) Religio-philosophieal questions 
(“she’elot ”) addressed to his teacher Jeshua b. Judah 
in Jerusalem (see Judah Hadassi, “ Eshkol ha-Kofer,” 
p. 76a). (6) Addition (“tosafah”) to goseph ha- 
* Ro’eh’s “Kitab al-Manguri,” which he translated 
into Hebrew under the title “ Mahkimat Peti.” 
Tobia’s surname “TIa-Ma‘tik” shows his great 
activity in translating. Steinschneider (Zc. p. 457) 
supposes that this activity began about the middle 
of the eleventh century; Tobia would 
then be the first known translator from 
Arabic into Hebrew. First. enumer- 
ates the following thirteen works of 
“Joseph ha-Ro’eh and five of Jeshua b. Judah 
‘ which were translated hv Tahia- £1) “ Kitah at Gh. 


Works. 





Transla- 
‘. tions. 





hah”; (2) “Kitab al-Shira‘”; (8) “Kitab al-‘Ara- 
yot”; (4) “Kitab al-Tauhid,” which Steinschneider 
supposes to be a mistake for “al-Tamyiz”;: ) 
“ Kitab al-Siraj” under the Hebrew title “Sefer ha- 
Ma’or” or “Sefer ha-Me’orot” or “Sefer ha-Urim”; 
(6) a work on “Abib” written against Saadia; (7) 
one on feasts under the Hebrew title “ Sefer ha-Mo‘a- 
dim”; (8) “Kitab al-Manguri” under the Hebrew 
title “ Mahkimat Peti” (see above ); (9) “Kitab al- 
Rudd ‘Ala Abi Ghalib Thabit”; (10) “Ahwal al- 
Fa‘ii”; (11) “Zidduk ha-Din”; (12) “ Al-Muhtawi,” 
in Hebrew “Sefer ha-Ne‘imot” or “Zikron ha- 
Datot”; (18) “Masa’il wa-Jawa’ib,” in Hebrew 
“She’elot u-Teshubot.” Jeshua’s works translated 
by Tobia were: (1) the first part of his religious 
philosophy, under the Hebrew title “Marpe la- 
‘Ezem”; (2) “Meshibat Nefesh”; (8) “Ozar Neh- 
mad”; (4) a work on speculation under the Hebrew 
title “Sefer ha-Ra‘yon”; (5) Jeshua’s completion of 
Joseph’s “Al-Muhtawi.” First, however, omits 
mention of (6) Jeshua’s commentary on the Deca- 
logue translated by Tobia under the title “Pitran 
‘Aseret ha-Debarim” (see P. Frankl in “Monats- 
schrift,” xxix. 472). ! 
The “Hazanya” (old Karaite ritual) contains two 
piyyutim by Tobia: one beginning “ Elohenu mi-kel 
ummah ahabtanu,” arranged in alphabetical ordef, 
and signed “Tobia b, Moses Hazak”; the other be- 
ginning “Esh’alah me-El,” and being an acrostic om. 
“Tobia b. Moses ha-‘Obed.” The “Siddur ha-Ka- 
ra’im” (iv. 88) also contains a piyyut by Tobla. It 
may be added that Firkovich, in a note to Gott- 
lober’s “ Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im ” (p. 169}, 
distinguishes between Tobia’ ha-Baki, the authar 
of “Zot ha-Torah” and of a metrical piyyut begin- 
ning “Tahor ‘en sefatai tiftah,” and Tobia ha-‘Obed, 
the former having lived abouta céntury earlier than 
the latter. Firkovich thinks that Tobia ha-‘Obe 
was a descendant of Tobia ha-Baki and was th 
author of “Zot ha-Hayyah,” a work on clean anil 
unclean animals. Still, Firkovich, in a letter to 
Pinsker (“Likkute Kadmoniyyot,” Appendix, 9. 
94, note 1), contradicts himself in this matter. 7 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Gesch. deg Kartert. ii. 198-207; Gott- 

i? ikoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im, pp. 169-170; 8, Pin- 
ot, P. 218, Appendix, pp. 98 ét 
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TOBIADS: Jewish party in the Maccabeah 
period. A combination of the statements of José- 
phus (“ Ant.” xii. 4, $§ 1-11) and of IE Mace. iii, 11 
yields an interesting family history, which, how- 
ever, requires critical examination. 

During the reign of the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
and his wife Cleopatra, the high priest Onias, who 
was feeble-minded and extremely miserly, refused 
to pay the Jewish tribute of twenty talents which 
his father, Simon the Just, had always given from 
his own means. In his anger the king sent Athenion 
as 2 special envoy to Jerusalem, threatening to seize 
the land of the Jews and to hold it by force of arms 
if the money was not forthcoming. Although the 
high priest disregarded this threat, the people were 
greatly excited, whereupon Onias’ nephew Joseph, a 
sonof Tobias and a man greatly beloved and respected 
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bringing disaster upon the people, declaring, morc- 
over, that Onias ruled the Jews and held the high- 
priestly office solely for the sake of gain. He told 
hin, furthermore, that he ought at all events to go 
to the king and petition him to remit the tribute- 
money, or at Icast a part of it, Onias, on the other 
hand, replied that he did not wish to rule, and ex- 


pressed himself as willing to resign the high-priest- 


hood, although he refused to petition the king. He 
permitted Joseph, however, to go to Ptolemy, and 
also to speak to the people. Joseph quieted the 
Jews, and received the envoy hospitably in his own 
house, besides giving him costly presents, so that, 
when Athenion returned to Alexandria, he informed 
the king of the coming of Joseph, whom he styled 
the ruler (tpoordryc) of the people. Shortly after- 
ward Joseph started on his journey, having first 
raised a loan of about 20,000 drachmex in Samaria, 
although he was obliged to submit to the jeers of 
prominent men of Syria and Phenicia, who were 
visiting Alexandria in order to farm the taxes, and 
who derided him on account of his insignificant 
appearance, 

Not finding Ptolemy at Alexandria, Joseph went 
to meet him at Memphis, where the king graciously 
granted him a seat in his own chariot, together with 
the queenand Athenion. His cleverness won for him 
the monarch’s friendship ; and by his offer of 16,000 

talents against the 8,000 bid by his 
Relations opponents he secured the contract 
with Alex- for farming the taxcs, the king and 
andria, queen becoming his sureties, since he 
did not have sufficient ready money. 
He left Alexandria with 500 talents and 2,000 sol- 
diers, and by punishing all who opposed him in Ash- 
kelon and Scythopolis and confiscating their estates, 
he made himself feared through all the cities of Syria 
and Phenicia, while the great fortune which his ex- 
tortions won was held secure by his continual pres- 
ents to the king, queen, and courticrs, so that he 
retained his office of tax-farmer until his death, 
twenty-two years later. By his first wife Joseph 
had seven sons. At Alexandria he became infat- 
uated with a dancer, for whom his brother Solymius, 
who lived in the city, substituted his own daughter, 
the child of this union being Hyrcanus, who was his 
father’s favorite son and consequently the object of 
his brothers’ enmity. 

On the birth of a prince, Joseph feeling too old to 
visit Alexandria and his other sons likewise declining 
to go, sent Hyreanus to bear his congratulations to 
the court. Arion, Joseph’s representative in Alex- 
andria, however, refused to allow Hyrcanus money, 
and the latter accordingly put him in chains, not 
only escaping punishment from the king, but even 
winning both his favor and that of the courtiers, 
whose aid his brothers had secretly invoked against 
him. Although the king sent Ictters recommending 
him warmly to his father, his brothers, and the offi- 

- efuls of Cale-Syria, the other sons of Joseph met 
him with armed resistance. He defeated them, how- 
ever, and killed two of them; but, being unable to 
remain in Jerusalem, he crossed the Jordan, and in 
the vicinity of Heshbon built the castle of Tyre, 
earrving on war with the Arabs. and ruling the dis- 


years of Seleucus IV. The following statement ts 
made by Josephus (* Ant.” xii. 4, § 10): “And Hyr- 
canus’ father, Joseph, died. He was a good man, 
and of great magnanimity, and brought the Jews 
out of a state of poverty and meanness to one that 
was more splendid, He retained the farming of the 
taxes of Syria, and Phenicia, and Samaria twenty- 
two years. His uncle, Onias, also died, and left the 
high-priesthood to his son Simon.” This statement 
of Josephus is followed by the correspondence be- 
tween Onias and King Arcus of Sparta, and by an 
account of the Jewish disturbances due to feuds 
after the death of Joseph, when the Tobiads be- 
came involved in a civil war. The majority of 
the people, as well as Simeon the high priest, how- 
ever, sided with the elder brother, and Hyrcanus 
did not return to Jerusalem, but continued his war- 
fare against the Arabs. Both for his own comfort, 
and also as a safeguard against attacks by his 
brothers, he built the castle of Tyre and various 
other strongholds, ruling there until the death of 
Seleucus TV. Ptolemy Epiphanesalso died, leaving 
two young sons; but when Ilyrcanus saw that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes, the new king of Syria, possessed 
great power, and when he realized that he would 
be unable to vindicate himself for his murderous 
attacks upon the Arabs, he committed suicide, and 
his property was seized by Antiochus. 
It is clear, therefore, that there are here two ac- 
counts, both legendary, the hero of the oge being 
Joseph, and of the other, Treanus 
The Two The history of the earlicr years of the 
Accounts. father closely resembles that of the 
son; in both cases the ambitious youth 
is opposed by the miserly parent, and in both cases 
the youth succeeds in putting his competitors to 
shame before the royal court. The narrative is sus- 
picious in many respects. Onias angers the king, 
but Joseph travels to the court both to assuage the 
king’s anger and to farm the taxes, while the 
sanguinary battle between Hyrcanus and his brothers 
isalsoobscure. The mostseriousdifficulty, however, 
is the chronology. An old interpolator of Josephus 
advanced the opinion that the king mentioned in 
the story was Ptolemy III.; but this monarch was 
not the consort of Cleopatra, nor was his imme- 
diate successor Seleucus IV. The only ruler to 
whom the narrative can properly refer is Ptolemy 
V., Epiphanes (205-182), who in 193 married Cleo- 
patra, the daughter of Antiochus III. In that case, 
however, Joseph could not have farmed the Egyp- 
tian taxes, since Cecle-Syria was then under Syrian, 
and not under Egyptian, suzerainty, while the asser- 
tion that the two powers had divided the revennes 
of the country is merely an attempt on the part 
of Josephus to evade the difficulty. Nor was the 
period between Ptolemy V.’s marriage (198) and his 
death (182) sufficiently long to agree with the state- 
ment concerning the length of time during which 
Joseph farmed the taxes (tweuty-two years), and 
still less could Hyrcanus have reached manhood 
in so short a space. Bachler, therefore, finds 
himself compelled to place Joseph’s term of office 
between 219 and 199, although this stultifies the 
statement of Josephus regarding a di 
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sides’ with Menclaus (Josephus, “ Ant.” xii. 5, § 15. 
“B. J.” i. 1, $1); and Bichler justly regards the 
struggle between the Tobiads and the Oniads asa 
contest betwecn Ptolemwan and Seleucid supremacy 
in Jerusalem, According to the same scholar, more- 
over, Menelaus and Jason themselves were Tobiads, 
although this is denied by Schtirer. All scholars are 
agreed that many points of the Tobiad problem still 
await solution; and it is also. a moot point whether 
a number of passages in Ecclesiasticus (Sirach) and 
one in the Assumptio Mosis (v. 8-6) refer to the 
Tobiads. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Willreich, Juden und Qriechen vor der Make 
kahitischen_Erhebung, pp. 64-107, Gottingen, 1895; Well- 
hausen, I. J. G. 4thed., pp. 243-246 Buchler, Tobiacen und 
Oniaden, Vienna, 1899; Sehjatter, in Theologische Studien 
und Kritiken, 1891 ; Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1872; Schiirer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., i, 195. 
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TOBIAH BEN ELIEZER: Talmudist and 
poet of the eleventh century; author of the “ Lekah 
Tob” or “ Pesikta Zutarta,” a midrashic commentary 
on the Pentateuch and the Five Megillot. Zunz (“G, 
V.” pp. 298 e¢ seg.) inferred from Tobiah’s reference 
to his father as “the great” and from his mention of 
the massacre in Mayence in 1096, that he was a na- 
tive of Mayence and a son of Exinzen B. Isaac HA- 
Gano, who is thought by Conforte (“Kore ha- 
Dorot,” p. 8b) to have been one of Rashi’s teachers, 
But as in the course of his work Tobiah often at- 
tacks the Karaites and, besides, manifests a thor- 
ough knowledge of Mohammedan customs, Rapo- 
port, in his biography of Kalir, note 88 (in “Bikkure 
ha-‘Ittim,” x. 122-128), concluded that toward the 
end of his life Tobiah settled in Palestine. As to 
Tobiah’s birthplace, it has been proved by Solomon 
Buber that he was a native of Castoria in Bulgaria, 
asis testified to by Tobiah’s countryman Judah Leon 
Mosconi in his supercommentary on Ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch. According to him, the 

author of the commentary on the Pen- 
A tateuch mentioned by Ibn Ezra in the 
Bulgarian. preface to his own work was a certain 
Meir of Castoria,a pupil of Tobiah b. 
Eliezer. On the other hand, in his commentary on 
Ecclesiastes, Tobiah mentions a R. Samson as his 
teacher; and Buber supposes that he may be identical 
with the Samson quoted by Rashi in his commentary 
on Isa. Iviij. 14 and Amos vi. 8. It is also to be con- 
cluded from various dates given by Tobiah in the 
course of his work that he wrote it in 1097 and re- 
vised it in 1107 or 1108. 

Tobiah himself entitled his work “Lekah Tob” 
in allusion to his name Tobiah; and it is so cited 
by the earlier rabbis, e.g., Inn Ezra (l.c.), Asheri in 
“Hilkot Tefillin,” Zedekiah b. Abraham in “Shibbole 
ha-Leket ”(§ 118), and many others. Since the mid- 
dle of the sixteenth century, however, it has been 
most often referred toas “ Pesikta Zutarta ” (= “the 
Lesser Pesikta”) in distinction to the “ Pesikta 
Rabbati” (= “the Greater Pesikta ”). This second 
title was due to the fact that the editors of the part, 
relating to Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy 
(Venice, 1546), found no title in the manuscript, but 
noted that every verse was headed ‘on (= “ piska ”), 
and took it for granted that it was entitled “ Pesikta.” 


ee 


Wellhausen accordingly denies both the historicity 
and the value of the narrative, although he thinks 
that the portion dealing with the period 

Modern . of Seleucus IV. and Antiochus IV. 

Views. may be trustworthy, and he regards 

the suicide of Hyrcanus as probable, 
since the latter supported the Ptolemics against the 
new régime of the Syrians, and might consequently 
fear the revenge of Antiochus IV. II Mace. iii. 11 
mentions money deposited by Hyrcanus, the son of 
Tobias, “a man of great dignity,” taking it for 
granted thata friendship existed between Onias and 
Hyrcanus, a supposition which is very reasonible, 
* since only the other Tobiads, the brothers of Hyr- 
canus, were involved in quarrels with the legitimate 
high pricst. That Hyrcanus is called the son of 
Tobias, and not of Joseph, isdue, Wellhausen holds, 
to mere abbreviation, and does not imply any diver- 
gency in the two accounts, 

Willreich distinguishes a threefold tradition con- 
cerning the Tobiads, the first being that of the 
pseudo-Hecateus (according to Willreich’s interpre- 
tation), which represents Onias as a worthy man, 
and attributes to the Tobiads all the misfortunes 
which befell the Jews. The account of Josephus, on 
the other hand, which represents Onias as a weak- 
ling and the Tobiads as the promoters of Israel’s 
welfare, is drawn from Samaritan sources. With 
this theory Buchler also agrees, thus explaining 
why Joseph sought aid in Samaria, and why the ac- 
count fails to express disapproval of the non-Jewish 
conduct of Joseph, who ate at the court of an Egyp- 
tian king and had dealings with Gentiles. Willreich 
likewise brings the Tobiads into association both 
with Tobiah, the servant mentioned by Nehemiah as 
an Ammonite (ii. 19), who consequently came from 
the east-Jordanic district, and with the Tubieni (II 
Mace. xii. 17), who were the enemies of the Jews 
{comp. I Macc. v. 18), Although Willreich does 
not absolutely deny the historicity of the narrative, 
since the castle of Hyrcanus has been discovered in 
modern times (Schiirer, “Gesch.” 8d ed., ii. 49), he 
incorrectly regards Joseph and Hyrcanus as mere 
names, representing in part Jason and Menelaus, 
although such a view is quite untenable. The third 
form of the tradition is that of Jason of Cyrene, on 
which the second Book of the Maccabees is based ; 
and Schlatter is even of the opinion that Josephus 
himself drew his account of the Tobiads from this 
same source. 

Buchler’s researches have probably established 
the historicity of the account of the Tobiads, thus 
‘fernishing a valuable contribution to the history of 
the period preceding the Maccabean revolt. The 
anthor of the first Book of the Maccabees makes no 
mention of these events because they added little 

. credit to the fame of the Jews. The quarrels were 
‘factional ones, the issue being whether the old and 
“popular government of the Ptolemies should con- 
«: tinue, or whether the Jews should deliver them- 
v Belves over to the Syrian kings and their Helleniza- 
‘Med:. When Jason and Menclaus struggled for the 
* dominant power in Jerusalem, which was, according 
toBachler, political office (the tpocracia mentioned in 
‘the account of the Tobiads), and no longer the high- 
tnrieathand the anne af Toahies fal Tein eth 
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. was compoged by the ‘press-corrector Johanan Treves 
‘begins RNIN We NNW NNpOP (=“ Pesikta, be it 
gmail or great.”). In the colophon the editors call 
if “Pesikta. Zytarta.” It was owing to fhe latter 
title that the “Lekah Tob” was confused with the 

. Pesikta Rabbati by Gedaliah iba. Yahya (“Shalshelet 
ha-Kabbalah,” p. 24b, Amsterdam, 1697), by Heilprin 

+ (“Seder ha-Dorot,”i.), by Azariah dei Rossi (“ Me’or 
‘Enayim,” ch. xix.), and by others. The * Lekah 
Tob” is in reality half commentary and half hagga- 
dah, covering the, whole Pentateuch and the Five 
Megillot. Every weekly lesson is introduced by a 
Biblical verse containing the word “tob.” Moreover, 
jn the text he very often says, “I, Tobiah b. Eliezer” 
or “Tobiah said.” It is.true that in the Jerusalem 
manuscript there occurs very often the expression 
“our teacher Tobiah b. Eliezer,” from which it might 
be assumed that the “Lekah Tob” was written by 
Tobiah’s pupils; but from a closer examination of 
the text, and to judge from the Florence manu- 
ecript, it is evident that the expression in question 
is merely a copyist’s mistake. 

‘As has been said above, the “ Lekah Tob” is botha 
simple commentary (“peshat”), giving the gram- 
matical meaning of the words, and very often ahag- 

gadic commentary also. But in many 


The instances Tobiah declares that the 
‘‘Lekah standard interpretation is the simple 
Tob.” one. Even in his haggadic interpre- 


tation, which he derives from the Tal- 
mud and from the pre-Talmudic and post-Talmudic 
literatures, Tobiah manifests his love of good style. 
He endeavors to arrange the various midrashim in 
perfect order and to edit them in few words and 
clear language. He therefore shortens the mid- 
rashic passages, and, instead of the Aramaic in which 
those passages were written, renders them into good 
Hebrew, omitting also the foreign words which oc- 
cur in the midrashim, In the parts of the Penta- 
teuch which deal with the commandments he inserts 
many halakot, apparently taken from various hala- 
kic collections, particularly: from Ahai Gaon’s 
“She’eltot.” The Talmudic passages which he cites 
in connection with the halakot he often interprets 
according to hisown judgment and differently from 
Rashi. 

Throughout the whole commentary Tobiah shows 
his thorough knowledge of Hebrew grammar and 
his acquaintance with the works of the earlier gram- 
marians. Incidentally it may be remarked that 
he seems to have held the opinion that the He- 
brew roots are not necessarily triliteral.. In certain 
places he interprets a Biblical word as though it 
were a mishnaic or Talmudic one. He considers 
there is not a letter too many or too few in the 
whole Pentateuch; and he bases many of his hag- 
gadic interpretations on the “keri” and “ketib.” 
One of the main features of his commentary is 

. the allegorical interpretation of all the Biblical pas- 
sages which speak of God as a corpo- 


Character- realbeing. He likewise considers that 
istics and the expressions in R. Ishmael’s “He- 
Sources. kalot” must be taken figuratively (see 


“Lekah Tob” on Deut. iv. 12). In 


many places he refutes assertions of the Karaites, | 





Like many other Biblical commentators, he trans- 
Jates certain words into the language of the country 
(*la‘az”) in which he is living, namely, Greek. 

Tobiah seldom mentions the sources for his com- 
mentary; but they are found to be as follows: Tar- 
gum of Onkelos; Baraita of R. Ishmael; Baraita of 
R. Eliezer ben Jose ha-Gelili; Sifra; Sifre; Mekilta; 
Seder ‘Olam; “Sefer Yezirah”; both Talmudim ; 
Genesis Rabbah; a midrash on the blessing of Jacob 
(Jellinek, “B. H.” iii. 78 et seg.); Leviticus Rabbah; 
midrash on the Five Megillot; Tanhuma; Yelam- 
medenu; Pirke de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer; Baraita di- 
Meleket ha-Mishkan; Agadat Mashiah; “Hekalot” 
of R. Ishmael; “Sefer ha-~Yashar”; Midrash Abkir; 
Midrash Hashkem; and many other midrashim. It. 
seems that he utilized the “She’eltot” of R. Ahai, 
the “Halakot Gedolot,” and the “Yosippon.” He 
quotes also Eleazar ha-Kalir, Saadia, Hai Gaon, Shab- 
bethai Donnolo, Ben Asher, Ben Naphtali, and his 
teacher R. Samson, while he cites passages from 
Menahem b. Saruk and Moses ha-Darshan without 
mentioning their names. Tobiah is in turn quoted 
by those of Rashi’s pupils who redaeted the “ Lik- 
kute ha-Pardes,” and by the following: Menahem 
b. Solomon in his “Sekel Tob”; Jacob Tam in his 
“Sefer ha-Yashar”; RaSHBaM in his commentary 
on the Pentateuch; Ibn Ezra (see above); Tobiah b. 
Moses the Karaite in his “Ychi Me’orot”; Isaac b. 
Abba Mari in his “Sefer ha-‘Ittur”; Isaac b. Moses 
in his “Or Zarua’”; Zedckiah b. Abraham (see 
above); Judah b. Eliezer in his “Minhat Yehudah”; 
Eliezer b. Nathan in his piyyut “ Lel Shimmurim”; 
and numerous later Biblical commentators, hala- 
kists, and casuists. It will thus be seen that the 
“Lekah Tob” was considered as an authority by the 
German, French, and Italian, but not by the earlier 
Spanish, seholars. Of the latter Ibn Ezra alone men- 
tions it, disparagingly. But later Spahish authori- 
ties who, after the expulsion, settled in the East 
considered the “Lekah Tob” as the chief source for 
their works. : 

‘As has been said above, only that part of Tobiah’s 
work covering Leviticus, Numbers, and Deute- 
ronomy was edited in Venice, 1546. Thé same 
part was afterward reedited with a Latin trans- 
lation under the title “Pesikta” by Ugolino in his 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum” (xv.-xvi.); 
and was subsequently republished by Aaron Moses 
Padua under the title “Midrash Lekah Tob” (Wilna, 
1880), with a short commentary or “bi’ur.” Four 
years later the part comprising Genesis and Exodus 
was published, also under the title “ Midrash Lekah 
Tob,” by Solomon Buber (Wilna, 1884), who added 
along introduction and copious notes. The part . 
covering the Five Megillot is not yet pritted; but 
extracts were published by Jellinek in 1855. The 
commentary on Lamentations was edited by Nacht 
(“Tobiah b. Eliezer’s Commentar zu Threni,” Frank- . 
fort-on-the-Main, 1895), and that on Ruth by Bam- 
berger (Mayence, 1887). 

Tobiah is known as a Hebrew poet through four 
poems of his which are still extant. One isan in- 
troduction to jis commentary on Genesis, another 
is an epilogue to the same, both being acrostics 
on “Tobiah bar Eliezer Hazak”; a, third is a short 
ne €Dnthitah ® farming an anilacne to TLe- 
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viticus; and the remaining one isa “selihah ” begin- 


ning “Ehyeh asher Ehych,” the verses being ar-_ 


ranged in alphabetical order, and signed “Tobiah 
b. Eliezer Hazak.” The last-cited poem has been 
published by Buber at the end of his introduction to 
the “Lekah Tob.” 
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TOBIAH BEN ELIJAH OF VIENNE 
(BURGUNDY) (called also Tobias of Burgundy 
or simply R. Tobias): French tosafist of the thir- 
teenth century. He was a younger contemporary, 
and perhaps also a pupil, of Isaac ben Abraham of 
Dampierre, at whose funeral he was present in 1210. 
Authors of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
speak of Tobiah as a very prominent teacher of the 
Law; and he is known also as a Bible commentator 
and liturgical poet. It seems that he wrote a highly 
important casuistic work, from which the many de- 
cisions quoted in his name were taken. His pupil 
Abraham ben Ephraim often refers, in his “Sefer 
ha-Mizwot,” to Tobiah as an authority. 

Tobiah is quoted in the Tosafot (B. K. 69b), sev- 
eral times in “Mordekai,” in the “Shibbole ha- 
Leket,” and in “Tashbez.” is religious poetry, 
inspired by the persecutions of his coreligionists, 
consists of “selihot,” included ina Burgundian Mah- 
zor. They are impressive in style, and show mas- 
tery of form, It appears from a passage in a Cam- 
bridge manuscript that Jebiel of Paris visited Tobiah 
on his journey to Palestine in 1260. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY > Zunz, Z. G. p. 56. idem, Literaturgesch. p. 
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TOBIT, BOOK OF: A late Jewish work, never 
received into the Jewish canon, and included in the 
Apocrypha by Protestants, although it was pro- 
nounced canonical by the Council of Carthage (397) 
and the Council of Trent (1546). It takes its name 
from the central figure, called Tufelr (Topir, TwPeib) 

. $n Greek, and Tobi (a1) in a late Hebrew manu- 
script. 

The story of the book isas follows: Tobit, a pious 
man of the tribe of Napbtali, who remained faithful 

« ‘to-Jerusalem when his tribe fell away to Jeroboam’s 
“vould of the bull, was carried captive to Nineveh in 
© the time of Enemessar (Shalmaneser), King of As- 
syria. Tiere, together with his wife, Anna, and his 
:g0n Tobias, he guve alms to the needy, and buried the 
outcast bodies of the slain, keeping himself pure, 
;- moreover, from the food of the Gentiles. He was 
~dn favor with the king, however, and so prosperous 
that he was able to deposit ten talents of silver in 
By ths trust: with a friend in Media. With 
-Qutline of the accession of Sennacherib (the sue- 

» the Story. cessor of Enemessar) ¢he situation 
changed. Accused of burying the 

dead slain by the king, le had to flee, and his prop- 
erty was confiscated; but when Sarchedonus (Esar- 
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haddon) came to the throne Tobit was.allowed to - 
return to Nineveh at the intercession of his neph-* 
ew Achiacharus (Anrgar), the king’s chancellor... 
Here he continued his works of mercy~ but, acciden? 
tally losing his eyesight, he fell into great poverty, 
so that in his dire distress he prayed that he might 
dic. On'that same day a similar prayer was offered 
by Sarah, the daughter of Raguel of Ecbatana (in 
Media), in despair because she had been married 
to seven husbands who had each been slain by a 
demon on the wedding night. The same day Tobit, 
remembering his deposit of money in Media, deter- 
mined to send his son for it, A companion and 
guide (who turns out to be the angel Raphael) being. 
found for him, the two proceeded on their journey. 
At the river Tigris, Tobit caught a fish and was in- 
structed by his companion to preserve its heart, 
liver, and gall. Condueted to Raguel’s house, he 
asked Sarah’s hand in marriage, drove away the 
demon by burning the heart:and liver of the fish in 


the bridal chamber, sent Raphael (whose assumed: : 


name was Azarias) for the money, and returned, 
with him and Sarah, to Nineveh; where Tobit’s eye- 
sight was restored by smearing his eyes with the 
fish’s gall. Father, mother, and son reached a good 
old age (Tobias living to rejoice over the destruction 
of Nineveh), and died in peace. This brief outline 
does not do justice to the artistic construction of the 
story, or to the fine touches in its descriptions of 
family life, social customs, and individual expe- 
riences. It may be reckoned among the most de- 
lightful of short stories, Sal 

The text exists in Greek, Latin, Syriac, and Ju- 
dso-Aramaic, besides two late Hebrew translations, 
Of the Greek there are three versions: one given in 
the Vatican and Alexandrian manuscripts of the 
Septuagint; one in the Sinaitic; and one in Codices 
44, 106, 107 of Holmes and Parsons. Of the Latin 
there are two recensions: the Old Latin, which 
agrees substantially with the Sinaitic Septuagint; 
and the Vulgate, made by Jerome from an Aramaic 
text, which often agrees with it, although ft pre- 
sents many divergencies. The Syriac follows the 
Vatican in general, although it is by no means lit- 
eral, while Codices 44, 106, 107 agree 
sometimes with this text, sometimes 
with that of the Sinaitic. The fie 
maic text (published by Neubduer) 
also represents the Sinaitic recension 
in a general way, but is late, and can scarcel ly be 
considered the descendant of Jerume’s original. 
The Hebrew copies are late and of no authority. 
The two chief Greek recensions are the earliest 
sources for the text of Tobit, though suggestions 
may be gained from the Latin and the Syriac. Of 
the Greek forms the Vatican is the shortest (except in 
eh, iv.); its style is rough and often incorrect, and it 
has many crrors, frequently clerical in nature. The 
Sinaitic text is diffuse, but frequently gives the better 
readings. Both of them may depend on an earlier 
form which has been corrupted in the Vatican and 
expanded in the Sinaitic, although the question is a 
difficult one. Equally problematical is the deter- 
mination of the original language of the book. The 
forms of the proper names, and such an ex pression 
aS yap xai popdsy (i, 13), which suereste anes et 
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(Esth. ii, 17), may be held to point to Hebrew, as 
may also the type of piety- portrayed, although it 
must be noted that there is no mention in carly 
times of a Hebrew text, which Jerome would doubt- 
less have used had he known of its existence, The 
Sinaitic forms “Ather” for “Asur” (xiv. 4) and 
“ Athoureias” for “ Asureias” (xiv. 15), on the other 
hand, are Aramaic. The excellent Greek style of the 
Sinaitic may suggest a Greek original. In view of 
the conflicting character of the data, it is best to 
reserve opinion as to the original language; the text 
appears to have suffered a number of revisions and 
misreadings. 

The picture of religious life given in Tobit (espe- 
cially the devotion to ritual details) indicates a post- 
Fezran date for the book. The special significance 
attached to alinsgiving (iv. 10; xii. 8, 9) is identical 
with the idea in Keclus. (Sirack) iii, 830 (comp. also 
Prov. x. 2), and the injunction in iv. 17, “Pour out 
thy read on the burial of the just, but give nothing 
to the wicked,” is repeated in import in Ecclus. 
(Sirach) xii, 4-5, The prediction in xiv. 5 implies 
a period after the building of the Second Temple, 
and, apparently, before the commencement of 
Herod’s Temple. The prominence given to the 
duty of burying the outcast slain (the survival of a 
very ancient conception) seems to point to a time 
when the Jews were slaughtered by foreign enemies, 

‘ as, for example, by Antiochus or by 
Time and Hadrian, The necessity of marrying 
Place. within the kin was recognized during 

. a long period and does not define the 
date precisely. Polycarp’s saying (“Ad Phil.” x.), 
“ Almsgiving delivers from death,” does not prove 
that he was acquainted with Tobit, sitice Prov: x. 2 
may have been so understood by him. There is no 
Messianic hope expressed in the book. The more 
probable view is that it was composed between 200 
and 50n.c, If the original language was Hebrew, 
the place was Palestine; if Greek, it was Egypt; but 
this point, too, must be left undecided. 

The reference in xiv. 10 to Achiacharus introduces 
new perplexities into the question of the origin of 
the book (see AwiKaR). Here it need only be re- 
marked that the reference is merely an illustration, 
showing acquaintance with an Abikar story; the 
allusion is scarcely organically connected with the 
story of Tobit. 

The original form of the book may have told sim- 
ply how a pious man, doing his duty, came safe out 
of trouble. The episode of Sarah and AsmMopEvs 
appears to be a separate story, here skilfully com- 
bined with the other. The advisory discourses in 
iv. (much shortencd in the Sinaitic text) and xii. 
Jook like the insertions of aneditor. For the ethical 
tone sce especially iv. 15, 16, and for the religious 
jdeas, xii. 8. The book is to be compared with Prov- 
erbs, Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), Daniel, and Ecclesi- 
astes. 


BrniiogRaPHy : Swete, The Old Testament in Greck (texts of 
the Vatican, Alexandrian, and Sinaitic codices): Fritzsche, in 
Handbuch zu den Apokryphen: Neubauer, The Book of 
obit (Old Latin, Aramaic, and modern Hebrew texts); Schi- 
rer, in Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encye. i; Robertson Smith, in 
Encyc. Brit.; Erbt, in Cheyne and Biack, Eneye. Bibl.; Mar- 

, in Hastings, Dict. Bible; Schenkel, Ribet-Lexilon ; 

r, Gexch. fii; Andrée, Les Apocryphes de 

TAneien Testament; Noideke, in Monatsherichte der Ber- 

lincr Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1879; Kohut, in Gei- 
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ger’s Jtid. Zeit itz, Gesch. iv.; Plath, in Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1901; Israel Lévi, in R. B,J. 1902; 
‘Abrahams, in J. Q. R. i: Bissell, The Apoerypha of the Old 
Testament (Lange series); Fulier, in Wace, Apocrypha. 

T. 


TOCKELS, MORDECAI BEN ABRAHAM 
(called ulso Mordecai Lisser): German Talmud- 
ist; born at Lissa; died in Berlin June 12, 1748. 
Asa poor young man he went to Berlin, where he 
was adopted by a Frau Tockels, whose name he 
adopted in gratitude for her kindness. Tockels’ 
first wife was the daughter of the chief of the Vienna 
exiles, Abraham ben Model Ries; his second, a 
daughter of the equally prominent Wolf ben Me- 
shullam Salman. In 1723 Tockels was appointed 
dayyan; and in 1726 he was made assistant rabbi 
(“rosh bet din”) under Chief Rabbi Michael Hasid. 
In 1729 he was chosen director of the hebra kad- 
disha, which office he held until his death. 

Tockels was the author of “Torat Hayyim we- 
Ahabat Hesed,” which was edited by his brother-in- 
Jaw Abraham ben Meir (Berlin, 1750, 1829). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 439, 

s.¥. Lisser; Landsbuth, Toledot Anshe Shem, p. 20. 

E. C. A. Pa. 


TODESCO, HERMANN: Austrian financier and 
philanthropist; born at Presburg 1792; died there 
Nov. 28, 1844. At first engaging in the silk trade, he 
later won fame and wealth in the cotton business ; 
and he established in Marienthal, near Vienna, 
one of the first cotton-mills worked by machinery. 
In 1835 he bought the state domain of Legnaro, near 
Padua, where he established a cotton-mill which 
became one of the most important of its kind iu 
Europe. : 

Todesco’s main activity, however, lay in philan- 
thropy. Atan expense of 25.000 gulden he estab- 
lished a primary and infant school in his native town 
in 1848, and its inaugural ceremonies, on May 7 of 
the following year, were attended by the arch- 
duchess Maria Dorothea. ‘Todesco was also one of 
the principal founders of the Jewish hospital at 
Baden, near Vienna. 

After his death his son Eduard became the head 
of the banking firm of Hermann Todesco’s Sons, 
and was raised to the Austrian nobility in 1869. 
Among his philanthropies special mention may be 
made of his gift of 100,000 gulden in 1854, of which 
three-fifths went to the Erzherzog Albrecht Vor- 
schussfund fiir Unbemittelte K. K. Offiziere, and the 





/ remainder was devoted to the establishment of a 


Speise-Anstalt fiir Arme Israelitische Studenten. 
Tis daughter was married in 1864 to Baron Henry 
de Worms (later Lord Prrrieyt). 

Hermann’s other son, Moritz Ritter von To- 
desco, who was an associate of the firm, died July 
17, 1878, at the age of fifty-seven. Eduard’s son 
Hermann (horn 1850) died at Baszon, Veszprim, 
Tiungary, June, 1876. 

Bistiocraeny: Neuer Nekrolog der Deutschen, ti. 755, 


Weimar, 184; Wiener Zeitung, 185, No. 17; Wurzbach, 
Biographieches Lexikon. 3 


TODROS OF BEAUCAIRE: 1 (called Ha- 
Kazin). One of the chief poets of the second half 
of the thirteenth century; resided in Montpellier. 
In 1277 he was one of the five representatives of the 
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Jewish community to which James II. of Aragon 
granted a synagogue for a long term of years in 
consideration of the payment of five Melgorian sous 
annually by the Jews of the city. Abraham Be- 
dersi, who esteemed Todros highly, and considered 
him, together with Kalonymus ben Meir of Arles 
and Kalonymus ben Todros of Narbonne, as one of 
the greatest men of his period, complained to him 
in bitter terms of the evil days in which they lived 
and, of the low opinion held of poetry. Abraham 
also replied in verse to a poem which Todros ad- 
dressed to him and which when read from left to 
right las an entirely different sense from that which 
it has when read from right to left. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY + 

T12, 716 . 


712, T16y Ee. 


Renan-Neubauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, pp. 
J. xix. 265, 278, 





2. Rabbinical scholar of Montpellier at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century. He was one of the 
most devoted adherents of Abba Mari of Liunel during 
the period of religious polemics between 1803 and 
1306, bitterly opposing all who studied science or 
philosophy. Despite the presence of Don Cresexs 
Vidal of Perpignan, who was at Montpellier at the 
time, the.fanaticism of Todros drove him to protest 
violeatly against the author (probably Moses ibn 
Tibbon) of a commentary on the Pentateuch which 
explained as allegories events recorded in the first 
five booksof the Bible. Like Abba Mari, he did not 
hesitate to disregard the opposition of Jacob ben 
Machir, and ‘to read publicly iu the synagogue of 
Montpellier the letter addressed by fiftcen rabbis of 
Barcelona, headed by Solomon ben Adret, to the 
Jewish community, in which the sentence of excom- 
munication was pronounced against all who should 
devote themselves to the study of philosophy uoder 
the age of thirty. This rabbi is identified by Zunz 
and Gross with Todros ha-Kazin of Beaucaire. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gailia Judaica, p. 329; Abba Mari, 


Minhat Kena’ot, ed. Presburg, pp. 48, 61, 63: Renun-Neu- 
bauer, Les Rabbins Frangais, pp. 659, 663; Zunz, Z. G. 


8. 8. K. 


TODROS (o1r TAUROS) OF CAVAILLON: 
French physician of the latter part of the fourteenth 
century, who flourished, uccording to Carmoly, 
about 1375. He was the author of a treatise enti- 
tled “Sha‘are ha-Harkabot” (MSS. Paris, No. 1191, 
1; Cat. p. 219) a sort of pharmacopeia, written 
partly in Hebrew and partly in Latin, Carmoly 
states that Todros was appointed rabbi of Cavaillon 
by the “elders of the community,” but gives no 
proof of his assertion. Todros is probably identical 
with the Maestro Toros de Cavaillon who was one 
of the five “ baylons” or directors of the Jewish com- 
munity of Avignon in 1440, Sce also Topros BEN 
Moses You-Ton. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : 
Fahrb, ix. &8 
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TODROS BEN ISAAC: Talmudist; lived jultaly 
or in southern France in the latter part of the thir- 
teenth century and the early part of the fourteenth, 
He was the author of novelle on the Talmud 
treatise Nazir, which are still extant in manuscript 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bod]. Hebr. MSS.” No. 447), To- 





dros concludes his work by saying that he composed * 
it in 1322,a year in which the Jews were undergo- 

ing many persecutions: After the massacre of the 

lepers (see Juw. Excyc. v. 462 et seg.), followed by 

the outbreak of the Pasrourraty, the Talmud was 

burned, and the Roman emperor projected still other 

persecutions. According to Griitz, this Roman em- 

peror was Frederick, the rival of Louis of Bavaria 

and an enemy of the Jews; and he also advances the 

theory that an allusion to the persecution mentioned 

by Todros is contained in an clegy which a certain 

Joab wrote on the burning of the Talmud and which 

is found in an Oxford manuscript (Neubauer, “Cat. 

Bodl, Hebr. MSS.” No, 1061; comp. idem in “Mo- 

natsschrift,” 1872, p. 376). 
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‘ Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 1886, p. 8; idem, in 
OL. 
I. Br. 


TODROS BEN KALONYMUS: French schol- 
ar and liturgical poct; lived at Narbonne in the first 
half of the twelfth century; son of Kalonymus the 
Great, who flourished at Narbonne in the eleventh 
century, and reached the age of eighty years, being 
renowned for his learning and the services which he 
rendered to his coreligionists. A war of succession 
hetween the city of Narbonne and the Count of 
Toulouse, which lasted nearly ten years, entailed 
much suffering on the Jews, then numbering about 
two thousand; and Todros gave his family in bond- 
age for the special taxes which were imposed upon 
the Jews to meet the expenses of the war. He was 
the author of “ Azharot,” or liturgical poems. He 
had a son, Kalonymus Nasi, as well as a nephew, 
Todros ben Moses, who flourished at- Narbonne 
about the middle of the twelfth century, and is 
probably identical with the Todros b. Moses who, 
together with other rabbis of Narbonne, signed a 
Tesponsum written about 1150. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 406-407. 
D. 8. Man. 


TODROS BEN MESHULLAM BEN DAVID 
(called also Todros Todrosi): Provencal transla- 
tor; born at Arles in the early part of the fourteenth 
century. OF his life no details are known except 
that in 1387 he lived at Trinquetaille, where he 
completed his translation of Aristotle’s “ Rhetoric.” 
Many hypotheses have been put forth to explain 
why Todros, in signing this translation, added to 
his name the words “mi-zera‘ ha-Yehudim ” (= “of 
the seed of the Jews”), and affixed to the date 
“heshbon ha-Yisra’clim” (= “chronology of the 
Israelites”), although it is possible that he feared 
that he might be confused with a relative of the 
same name who had embraced Christianity, 

Todros made himself known by his Hebrew trans- 
lations of Arabic philosophical works, these versions 
being as follows: (1) **En Mishpat ba-Dernshim,” 
a selection of philosophical aphorisms by Alfarabi 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No, 1339, 2; 
also in many other libraries), which Todros trans- 
fated when he was only twenty years of age: 

gzalat ha-Nefesh,” a rendering of the pl 
tuphysical sections of Avicenna’s “Kitab al- 
Najah ” (Cod. Paris, 1023, 43; (8).“Bi'ur,” the Middle 
Commentary of Averroes on Aristotle’s “Rhetoric ” 
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(tb, 982, 4; 988, 3; also in many other libraries); (4) 
“Byur Sefer ha-Shir,” the Middle Commentary of 
Averrocs on Aristotle’s “ Poetics ” (in many libraries) ; 
(5) the following three treatises of Averroes: refuta- 
tion of Avicenna’s system, which divided all things 
into the two categories of those whose existence is 
only possible of themselves while necessary as & 
result of the causes from which they proceed, and 
those whose existence is necessary of themselves; an 
essay on this system; and “Ma’amar be-Da‘at ha- 
Kiddum,” a treatise on the problem whether God 
knows the details concerning His creatures before 
they are created, and whether Ilis creatures exist 
potentially before they are actually formed (in many 
libraries); (6) “ Ma’amar be-Sekel ha-Hayulani,” a 
fragment of the treatise of Averroes on the hylic 
intellect (Cod. Paris, 989, 2; 1023, 5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, Biographie des Israélites de France, 
pale Gross, in Monafsschrift, 1880, p. 61; Steinschneider, 


. Uebers. pp. 62, 182, 197, 285, 204 ; idemn, Cat. Bodi. cols. 
2680-2683; Renan, Averroes et Averroisme, pp. 69-70. 


a I. Br. 


TODROS BEN MOSES YOM-TOB (or BON- 
DIA): French physician; flourished at Cavaillon in 
the second half of the fourteenth century ; identified 
by Steinschneider with TopRos or CAVAILLON, In 
1894 he prepared a Hebrew translation of a Latin 
treatise on fever by Johanan ibn Masuyah with a 
commentary by Peter of Spain. He likewise trans- 
Jated other works, the most important being the 
treatise of Arnold of Villeneuve on digestive and 
purgativé medicines. 

BinsioGRaPHy: Renan-Neubdauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 

¢ais, p. 726; Steinschnelder, Hebr. Uchers. p. 791. 

8. 


TOHOROT (“Puritications”): 1. Name of the 
sixth and last order in the Mishnah and the Tosefta. 
“Tohorot” is a euphemisin for uncleanness, all the 
treatises of this order dealing with the laws govern- 
ing impurity. The order comprises twelve trea- 
tises, which, arranged according to the number of 
their chapters, are as follows: Kelim (80 chapters), 
Ohalot (18), Nega‘im (14), Parah (12), Tohorot (10), 
Mikwa’ot (10), Niddah (10), Makshirin (6), Zabim 
(5). Tebul Yom (4), Yadayim (4), ‘Ukzin (8). 

2. Treatise in the Mishnah and in the Tosefta, 
treating especially of the lesser degrees of unclean- 
ness the effects of which Jast until sunset only. In 
most editions of the Mishnah it is the fifth treatise 
in the order Tohorot. It is divided into ten chap- 
ters, comprising ninety-six paragraphs in all. The 
contents may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i: The thirteen regulations concerning the 
Nepevan of a bird, ¢.e., a fowl not ritually slaugh- 
tered; what quantity of such fowl causes unclean- 
ness as nebelah, and what quantity uncleanness 
merely as other unclean foods; which parts are not 
included to make up the minimum required quantity ; 
from which moment a head of cattle not ritually 
slaughtered acquires a lesser degree of uncleanness, 
i.e, that of ordinary foods, and when the higher 
degree of impurity, that of the nebelah; which parts 
are-included in order to make up the minimum 
quantity for the lesser degrec, but not for the higher 
degree (8 1-4); the mixing of different unclean 
fanda to make up the required quantity—the size 








6f an egg; cases in which, when the parts possess 

different degrees of impurity, the entire quantity 

- - becomes unclean either in the lesser 

Contents: or in the higher degree ($§ 5-6); parts 

Ch. i.-iv. of a mass of dough ora loaf of bread 

_ connected with or touching ‘cach 

other; how the uncleanness of one part affects the 
others ($§ 7-9). : 

Ch. ii.: How foods become impurg when touched 
by an unclean person (§ 1); how a “person becomes 
unclean through partaking of impure food (§ 2); 
difference between foods not sanctified, those con- 
stituting “terumah” (see HEAVE-OFFERING), ‘and 
other sanctified foods, as regards their becoming un- 
clean in the various degrees ($§ 3-8). 

Ch. iii.; Impurity of beverages when in a liquid 
state, and when they have solidified; which drinks 
acquire the same degree of uncleanness in the 
liquid as in the solid state (§§ 1-3); hew unclean 
foods become clean by a change of the prescribed 
quantity (§ 4); the degree of uncleanness of a thing 
is judged from the condition in which it is found 
(§ 5); doubtful cases of uncleanness, when it is not 
known whether the unclean parts have been touched 
by the person in question; the difference between 
reasoning and unreasoning beings in such cases; 
cases in which it is doubtful whether an animal has 
transferred impurity from unclean drinks to foods 
GS 6-8). 

Ch. iv.; Doubtful cases of impurity ($§ 1-4);-six 
eases in which terumah is burned because of sus- 
pected impurity ($§ 5-6); doubtful cases of impu- 
rity in which the sages declared the object to be 
clean; other doubtful cases in which the sages de- 
clared the object to be permissible (§§ 7-12). 

Ch. v.: Regulations concerning various cases of 
doubtful impurity. 

Ch. vi.: Difference between private domain (“re- 
shut ha-yahid”) and public domain (“reshut ha- 
rabbim”) with refereuce to cases of 
doubtful impurity: in the former in 
all doubtful cases objects are to be 
declared unclean; in the latter, clean (§§ 1-5); 
different localities which are considered private do- 
main with reference to the Sabbath, but public 
domain with regard to cases of doubtful impurity 
(S§ 6-10). 

Ch. vii: Various cases in which a thing is ren- 
dered unclean by being touched by-a person ignorant 
of the law (“‘am ha-arez”): as such a person does 
not observe the laws of cleanliness, his touch is nec- 
essarily unclean. Cases in which one must suspect 
an ‘am ha-arez of having touched foods and drinks, 
although he, personally, may have had nothing to 
do with them. If, for example, the wife of an ‘am 
ha-arez is scen to attend to the fire ina stove on 
which a pot containing terumah is standing, it must 
be assumed that she, although attending to the fire 
only, has touched the food also; women being 
gencrally curious to find out what their neighbors 
are cooking, she would most likely remove the cover 


Ch. v.-x. 


-of the pot in order to discover the contents. 


Ch. viii.: Further regulations concerning precau- 
tions to be taken by one conversant with the Law 
(“haber”) in order to protect himself against un- 
cleanness caused by the touch of an ‘am ha-areZ 
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(§§ 1-5); what is to be considered fit for human 
food, thus forming a basis for the regulations-con- 
cerning the impurity of foods (§ 6); further regula- 
tions concerning the inapurity of beverages (&& 7-9). 

Ch. ix.-x.: Concerning olives and the pressing of 
oil; how they can be rendered unclean. Other reg- 
ulations concerning cleanness and uncleafness, with 
special reference to wine-presses, 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into eleven 
chapters, aitd’ Gontaing many passages elucidating 
the mishnaic treatise. 

W. B. JZ. 1, 


TOKAHAH (“admonition,” “malediction *): 
The term used to connote the prediction by Moses 
of due punishment in case of disobedience of the 
divine law on the part of the children of Israel. It 
was first pronounced in Lev. xxvi., and repeated in 
Deut, xxviii., the blessings for obedience to the Law 
being cited first in both passages. According to the 
Midrash (Deut. R. i. 4), R. Aha b. Hanina declared 
that the tokahah should, strictly speaking, have 
been pronounced by Balaam and the blessings by 
Moses, but this order had been reversed that the 
Gentiles might learn the blessings through their 
prophet Balaam, and that the children of Israel 
might not question the motive of the tokahah when 
given by their friend Moses. The Mishnah terms 
the tokahah “kelalot” (= “curses ”), in contradis- 
tinction to “berakot” (= “ blessings ”), both being 
read together on. public fast-days, and the whole 
chapter being assigned to one person (Meg. iii. 6). 
R. Hiyya b. Gammada quoted the verse “ Despise 
not the chastening of the Lord; neither be weary of 
his correction” (Prov. iii. 11) as a reagon for insisting 
that the reading be continuous and not in sections, 
while R. Jose b. Abin interpreted it as implying that 
the portions read in public must be so arranged that 
each passage should begin and end with a cheerful 
verse (Yer, id.). 

Later custom, however, forbade any subdivision 
of either version of the tokahah (ShuJhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim, 428, 6). The order of reading the 
sidra “ Behukkotai” for the third person called upto 
the Law is Lev. xxvi. 10-46, and that of “Ki Tabo,” 
for the sixth, is Deut. xxviii. 7-69, both these sections 
beginning and ending with “ good ” verses, with the 
tokabah between them. The Ashkenazim do not 
call up by name the person to whom the tokahah,is 
assigned at the public reading in the synagogue; the 
Sephardim do, although they permit him to read 
the tokahah by himself instead of through the 
“ba‘al kore,” or public reader. In some congrega- 
tions the passage was assigned to an “‘am ha-arez,” 
who did not understand the meaning of the text; 
hence the reading of the tokahah became a sort of 
Teproach, so that many declined to read it when 
called up to do so. To remedy this disrespect for a 
portion of the Torah, the hakam or rabbi then volun- 
teered to read the passage. In Yiddish parlance, 
“to lay the-tokahah on him” means to curse one 
with all the contents of the tokahah. 


Ww. B. J.D. E. 


TOLA: 1. Ason of Issachar who had journeyed 
to Egypt with Jacob (Gen. xlvi. 13). In the census 
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Eleazar- after the plague the Tolaites appear as a 
tribe (Num. xxvi. 23), and during the reign of David ' 
they could put 22,600 warriors in the field (I Chron. 
vii. 2). : 

‘2. The son of Pua. He became judge in Israel 
after the death of Abimelech. He dwelt in Shamir 
in the plateau of Ephraim, apparently residing in 
the extreme northern portion near the borders of 
Issachar. He was judge for twenty-three years, 
and was buried in his native city of Shamir (Judges 


x. 1-2). 
E. 6G. i. 8. 0. 
TOLEDANO (or DE TOLEDO): A family 


taking its name from Toledo, the city in which 
it originated, and including printers, Talmudic 
scholars, rabbis, and diplomats in Turkey, Africa, 
Holland, and England, being still represented in 
Salonica, Jerusalem, Tiberias, and elsewhere. Its 
most important members are as follows: 

Aaron de Toledo: Author of religious lectures 
which appeared at Salonica in 1795 under the title 
“Dibre Hefez.” : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Conforte, Kore ha-Dorot, p. 46a; Zedner, 

Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus, p. 759, 

Abraham Toledano: Rabbi in Salonica about 
1640; a contemporary of Shabbcthai Jonah, with 
whom he corresponded. 

Abraham de Toledo: Author of “Coplas de 
Joseph ha-Zaddik. This work was wriften in 
Judzxo-Spanish and published at Coustantinople in 
782. 

Daniel Toledano: Born at Miquenes; a friend 
of R. Jacob Sasportas. He was thoroughly versed 
in the Talmud, possessed a considerable knowledge 
of statesmanship, and acted as councilor to Sultan 
Muley Ismail. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Geach. x. 259. 

Eliezer Toledano: A scholar who went from 
Toledo to Lisbon, where he established a printing- 
house from which he issued the following works be- 
tween 1489 and 1492: an edition of the Pentateuch 
with the commentary of Nahmanides, David Abu- 
darham’s work on the ritual, Isaiah and Jeremiah 
with the commentary of Kimbi, Proverbs with the 
commentary “Kab: we-Naki,” and the “Halikot 
“Olam,” but neither the “Tur Orah Hayyim” nor 
any treatise on the Talmud was issued from his 
press, despite statements to the-contrary. Don 
Judah Gedaliah (not Yahya), who was employed in 
Eliezer Toledano’s printing-office, later established 
a press at Salonica (not Constantinople) with type 
brought from Lisbon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ersch and Gruber, Encyc. section il., part 28, 
P. 37; Kayserling, Gesch, der Juden in Portugal, p.88; Ne- 
hama, Miktebe Dodim, p. 162; see alao Jew. ENCYC. vill. 107, 


Eliezer de Toledo: Rabbi at Costa, where he 
died in 1848. He was the author of the collection 
of responsa entitled “Mishnat R. Eli‘ezer” (2 vols., 
Salonica, 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jellinek, Kontres ha-Maspid, p. 7. 

Habib Toledano: Son of Eliezer, and brother 
of Abraham and Jonah Toledano; bornat Miquenes, 
where he suffered great hardships throughout his 
life. He was the author of the “Derek Emunah ” 











about 1580. 
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was published, together with the commentaries of 
Rashi, Samuel ben Meir, and Yom-Tob Ishbili, under 
the title “Peh Yesharim” (Leghorn, 1838), while his 
apologetic work, “Terumat ha-Kodesh ” (ib, 1866), 
is chiefly devoted to a criticism of Recaro. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
112, 114, which also contains Habib Toledano’s genealogical 
tree of his family; Steinsebneider, Hebr. Bibl. xiii. 54. 
Hayyim Toledano: Brother of Joseph Tole- 

dano, About 1700 he was appointed ambassador to 

Holland and England by Sultan Muley Ismail of 

Morocco. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitz, Gesch. x. 260. 


Hayyim de Toledo: Lived at Salonica, where 
he published his * Hayyim Medabber,” 
of commentaries 
on legal codes 
and rulings (Sa- 
lonica, 1818). 

Isaac Tole- 
dano: A -con- 
temporary of 
Elijah Mizrahi 
and Tam Yahya; 
lived at Brusa 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 
Zunz, Z. G. p. 440. 
Isaac Tole- 
dano: Rabbiat 
Salonica; died 
there in Nov., 
1688. He was 
the teacher of 
R. Joseph Da- 
vid, who’ deliv- 
ered a, funeral 
oration in his 
honor. 
;Isaac ben 
Soseph Tole- 
idano; Rabbi in 
Salonica; died 
Aug., 1718. 
Jacob. Tole- 





* a collection 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Barrios, Historia Universal Judayea, pp. 
9 et seq., 23; Manasseh ben Israel, Spes Israelis, Hebr. trans|., 
. 6b ; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Nederland, p. 
; Isaac da Costa, Israel und die Volker, German transl. 
by Mann, p. 276. 


Moses de Toledo: A resident of Jerusalem, and 
the author of the “Hazozerot Mosheh; La Trompeta 
de Mose de Toledo,Dividida en Siete Voces, con los 
Dinim déda Tephilla'y Casa de la Oracion” (Venice, 
1643), which is probably identical with the “ Adver- 
tencias Devotas” (Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1641) gen- 
erally attributed to him. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. iii, 821; First, Bibl. Jud. 

fii, 434; Kayserling, Bibl. Exp.-Port-Jud. p. 106. 

Moses ben Daniel Toledano: A native of Mi- 
quenes; author of “Meleket ha-Kodesh,” @ com- 
mentary on Rashi, published by Jacob Toledano 
(Leghorn, 1808). 

Solomon To- 
ledano: Sonof 
Isaac Toledano; 
died of the 
plague at Salo- 
nica in April, 
1697. 
BrBLIOGRAPHY: 

Jelinek, Kontres 

ha-Maspid, — pp. 

26, 

J. M. K. 

TOLEDO: 
Metropolitan 


and Moorish 
Spain, and capi- 
tal of Old Cas- 
tile. Jews must 
have been estab- 


early as the 
sixth century; 
for the third To- 


(589)einserted in 
its canon provi- 
sions against the 
intermarriage of 








dano: Corre- 
spondent of 
Elijah Mizrahi; 
lived at) Salonicu about 1510, Another Jacob 
Toledano—possibly the one that sent to Azulai 
the manuseript treatises which the latter printed at 
Leghorn in 1805—was dayyan, together with his 
brother Hayyim, at Miquenes in 1748. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 441; Steinschneider, Verzeich- 
nix der Hebriischen Handschriften der Koniglichen Bib- 
liothek in Berlin, Nos. 56, 66; the latter work also mentions 


other members of the Toledano family, chiefly those living at 
Miquenes. 





Joseph Toledano: Son of Daniel, and brother 
of the ambassador Hayyim Toledano. Muley Is- 
mail, the Sultan of Morocco, who bad received val- 
uable assistance from Joseph on his accession to the 
throne of Muley Mohammed, sent him to The Hague 
to conclude treaties of reciprocity regarding peace, 
navigation, and commerce. 





Interior of the Chureh of St. Maria la Blanca, Toledo, Formerly a Synagogue. 
(Prom a photograph.) 





Jews and Chris- 
tians, and 
against Jews 
holding public 
office or possessing Christian servants. "The 
eighth Toledo Council (652) confirmed the ‘anti- 
Jewish legislation of the laws of King Sisenand 
(Scherer, “ Rechtsverhiiltnisse der Juden,” pp. 22- 
25), while the ninth council (654) ordered baptized 
Jews to observe Christian as well as Jewish feasts 
(Aguirre, “ CollectioMaxima Conciliorum Hispaniee,” 
ii. 567). Similarly in 681 the twelfth Toledo Council 
confirmed the Erwiez decrees against Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity (Aguirre, J.c. pp. 682-686); and 
in 693 the sixteenth Toledo Council confirmed the 
other anti-Jewish laws. 
fore, that the Jews are reported to have assisted, the 
Arabs in the conquest of Toledo (715). During the 
Arabic period of the city’s history little is‘known of 
the position of its Jews. Probably it was very ad- 
vantageous, and the Jews doubtless thoroughily as- 











city of Gothic» 


lished there as , 


ledo Council — 


It is not surprising, there- 
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INTERIOR oF EL TRANSIT,” TOLEDO, FORMERLY A SYNAGOGUE. 
" e ‘ (From a photograph.) 
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similated thémselves with the geriéral population in 
language and customs, inasmuch as the minutes of 
the congregation were kept in Arabic down to the 
end of»the, thirteenth ¢enttry (Asher b. Jeliiel, 
Responsa, No. 56; Solofmon ben Adret, Responsa; 
ifi. 427). , 
Several Jewish authors who wrote in Arabic were 
- born and probably educated at Toledo, even after 
its conquest by the Christians, not to speak of Judah 
Mia-Levi.and Afraham ibn Ezra, who were born in 
Folédo but educated at Cordova. Other Jewish 
* writers in Arabic were: Abraham ibn al-Fakhkhar 
the poet (b. in 


_ 





exiles, driven out of Arabic Spain by the persecu- 
tioh of the Almoliades, took refuge in Toledo, »The 
Jews lield important positions at court there, possi- 
bly Swing to the influence of Fermosa, the Jewish 


anistress ofAlfonso VIII. Thus Hayyuj Alfata be- 





came the foyal phy: n, ‘This favoritism appears 
to haveiled to a riot in Toledo in 1178, in which Fer- 
mosa was killed (Lindo, “History of the Jews of 
Spain and Portugal,” p. 71). It is possible that at 
the same time Judah and Samuel Alnaqua suffered 

martyrdom (Zunz, “Z. G.” p, 484). 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century the Shu- 
shans, the Al- 








* Toledo; d. there 
1281 or 1289); 
Israel¥ofyToledo 
(Zanz, .“Z. G.” 
pp. 427-428) ; Is 
rael Israeli ben 
Joseph, who as 
late as the second 
half of the four- 
teenth ‘entury 
wrote on the rit- 
ual (dem, “ Ri- 
tus,” p. 80), It 
is; not surpri- 
sing, therefore, 
that Toledo 
should have 
been .the*center 
of European ac- 
tivity in transla- 
Stion from Arabic 
into Hebrew, 
Latin, amd Cas- 
filian, a8 will be 
seen later. 

Wien Alfonso 
X. took Toledo 
from the Arabs 
he ‘recognized 
the position of 
the Jew8 by 
grantiag them 
full equality 
with the Chris- 
tiansy but fric- 
tion soon “arose 
between the 
members of the 
two faiths. Al- 
fasi reférs to persecutions in Toledo in 1090 (re- 
sponsumyNo, 217); and there was a massacre of the 
Jews im 1108, in which Solomon ibn Farissol was 
murdered (Rios, “Hist.” i, 189, 297), The equality 
of the Jews with the Christians was short-lived; for 
in 1118 local decree was passed prohibiting any 
Jew, or any convert, from exercising jurisdiction 
over a Clifistian. It would appear that the “nasi,” 
orchief justice, of the Toledo Jews, whois mentioned 








about this time, had previously had the right to hale’ | 
In 1147 Judah b. Jo- | 


Christians before his court. 
seph ibn Ezra, probably a relative of the poet and 
exegete, was nasi at Toledo, and at the same time 
court chamberlain, In the same year many Jewish 





Details of Interior Ornamentatign on Wall of “El Transito,” Toledo. 
(From a photograph.) 





Fakhkhars, and 
the Alnaquas 
were among the 
chief Jewish fam- 
ilies of Toledo, 
Samuel ibn Shu- 
shan being nasi 


son Joseph built 
a synagogug 
which attracted 
the attention of 
Abraham ben 
Nathanof Lunel 
(“ Ha-Manhig,” 
§ 22), who set- 
tled in ®Toledo 
before 1205. 
During the 
troublesbrought 
upon Castile by 
the men of “Ul+ 
trapugrtos” in 
1211-12 Toledo 
suffered, a nidt 
(Rios? Uc)" pps 
847-349); and 
this appears “to 
have brot’ght 
the position, of 
the, Jews more’ 
closely to the at- 
tention ‘of | the 
authorities. In 
1219 the Jewish 
inhabitants “bée- 
came more 
strictly subject 
to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Archbishop of Toledo, who imposed 
upon every Jew over twenty years old an annual 
poll-tax of one-sixth of a gold mafk; and: any 
dispute about age was to be settled by & jury of six 
elders (Jacobs, “ No, 1265), who were 
probably supe y the nasi, at -that+ time 
Solomon ben Joseph ibn Shushan. In the sam@year 
papal authority also interfered with the affairs of 







the Toledo Jews, ordering them to pay tithes ony 


houses bought by them from Christians, ‘as other- 
wise the Church would be a considerable loser (Ja- 
cobs, l.c. No. 1273). 

Under Alfonso X., the Wise, Toledo rose in impor- 
tance asa center of Jewish activity in translation from” 








about 1204, His 
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HOUSE OF SAMUEL HA-LEVI AT TOLEDO, FOURTEENTH CENTURY, 
From a photograph.) 
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‘ *~ ‘the Arabicinto Hebrew, and less often into Latinand | chose as their spiritual leader Asher ben Jehiel (d. 


Spanish. Similar activity had occurred previously ; 

* put the Jewish translators either were not born in 
; Toledo (as Johannes Hispanensis, who 
School of only settled there, and Samuel ibn 
Transla- Tibbon) or flourished mainly else 

*D, tors Under where (as Judah ben Solomon ha- 
“ svonag X. Kohen ibn Matkah, who was born in 
: Toledo, but passed the greater part 

‘of his life in Italy). However this may be, the 
number of Jewish translators increased under the 
patronage of the king. Don Zag ibn Sid was the chief 
‘compiler of the ALFoNnsINE TABLES; and Judah 
Moses Cohen also translated works on astronomy 
fromArabic into Spanish, as did Abraham of Toledo 
and Samuel ha-LeviAbulafia. In medicine Abraham 
Alfaquin was active, as were also Hayyim Israel 
and Judah Cohen. Todros ha-Levi was another 
translator of the same period and the same place. 
It is probable also that the Spanish translation 
of “Kalilah wa-Dimnah” was executed at Toledo 
about this time. 
It was likewise 
at this period 
(1260) that, the 
A Jews of Toledo 
* - obtained permis- 
sion from Al- 
fonso to build 
the largest, and 
“most beautiful 
synagogue in 
Spain, though a 
Dull of Ennocent 

» IV. expressly 

‘ . forbade the erec- 
~ © tion of any new 

* 2 synai es- 
me pecially any 
© * ‘building. higher 
» than or “ip. any 

“way superior to 

* the surrounding 

churehes or houses. After the expulsion this syna- 

gogue beeame the Church of St. Maria la Blanca; and 

it, still (1905) survives as a national monument. Its 

4 numerous\pillars and arches render it one of the most 
? characteristic buildings of the Moorish type in Spain; 

» *# and during the nineteenth century its ornamentation 
formed the model for numerous synagogues in 
other countries (see SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE). 
ra The favorable condition of the Jews of Toledo 
m during Alfonso’s reign is indicated by the large pro- 
portion of the poll-tax for Castile paid by them in 
1290—namely, 1,062,902 maravedis out of the total 

of 2,594,014, the amount of their “servicio” not 
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t being given for that year. In addition to this pay- 
’ ment, they had to pay tribute to the archbishop in 
at . the following year (1291; Jacobs, lc. No. 1282); 


and there are occasional indications of friction be- 
tween the royal officers and the episcopal dignitaries 
to the exact limitation of their taxation rights 
over the Jews. 
It was toward the beginning of the fourteenth 
century (probably about 1805) that the Jews of To- 
Jedo, on the recommendation of Solomon ben Adret, 








Old Juderia of Toledo, from the Plaza de Barrio Narevo, 
(From a photograph by Dr, William Popper.) 





1828), perhaps the greatest halakist of his time in 

Germany. His influence, like that of 
Asherites. his two sons (Jacob, author of the 

“Tur,” and Judah, who succeeded his 
father in 1398), was directed against the more ration- 
alistic and philosophical tendencies of Jewish Spain; 
and the family of the Asherites, of which the pedi- 


gree given by Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 422) is here repro-- * 


duced, thenceforth ruled spiritual matters in Toledo. 
In the great controversy between the Maimonists 
and anti-Maimonists, the Jews of Toledo—e.g., Meir 
ben Abraham, Jacob Crisp, Jonathan Ashkenazi, 
Samson b. Meir, Meir b. Joseph, and Solomon b. 
Moses Abudarham—supported the traditional side 
(Perles, “R. Salomo b. Abraham b. Adereth,” 1863, 
pp. 10, 45, 48). 

In the middle of the fourteenth century there rose 
into prominence in Toledo, Samuel ha-Levi Abulafia, 
who appears to have acted asa kind of treasurerand 
general adviser to Pedro the Cruel, It was on his 
advice that the 
king established 
Maria de Padilla, 
his mistress, at 
Toledo; and in 
the struggles be- 
tween Pedroand 
his brother 
Henry de Tras- 
tamara this fact 
was cited by the 
adherents of the 
latter as an ex- 
planation of 
their opposition 
to Samuel Abu- 
lafia, “May 
7, 1855, an at- 
tack was made 
on the “alcana,” 
or smaller Jew- 
ry, of Toledo by 
Henry de Trastamara, in which no fewer than 1,200 
Jews were killed or wounded (Rios, U.c.ii. 224). Not- 
withstanding this, Samuel Abulafia’s ‘influence and 
riches grew apace; and, in addition to a magnifi- 
cent private mansion, he obtained permission to 
build another synagogue, inseriptionsin which still 
recall his munificence. After the expulsion the 
synagogue was turned into a church and became 
known as “El Transito”; but in the year 1888 it 
was converted into a national monument, and the» 
interior decorations, which are in the finest Mooris! 
style, were cleansed and restored. While not pre- 
senting so striking an interior as St. Maria la Blanca, 


the friezes on the walls and the interior lighting by ~ 
narrow windows near the roof make it remarkable, ~ 


and have led to imitation in many modern syna- 
gogues (see SYNAGOGUE ARCHITECTURE). In the 
very year (1360) in which the synagogue was built 
Samuel Abulafia lost his influence with Pedro and 
was seized and forced to leave Toledo. 7 
Notwithstanding the influence of the Asherites, 
the inéreasing stringency of the Castilian laws 
against the Jewsand the great inducements held out” 
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to them to accept baptism ied to a large number of 
conversions, either forced or voluntary, at Toledo. 
The converts (“conversos”) were freed from the 
anti-Jewish legislation of the Cortes, and had at the 
same time relations with and support from their 
former brethren in faith; and their political and 
social influence was increased. This condition of 
things was strongly opposed by the ecclesiastics of 
Toledo; and the complaints and bickerings between 
the two parties led to a violent outbreak against the 
conversos, lasting three weeks (July 19 to Aug. 9, 
1367), during which no fewer than 1,600 houses 
were burned and a considerable number of conver- 
sos lost their lives (Rios, l.¢, iii. 149; for the details 
see Jew. Encyc. viii. 319, 3.0. Maranos). Notwith- 
standing, or perhaps in consequence of, this, a trib- 
ute of no less than 20,000 doubloons was extorted 
from the Jews of Toledo by the king (June 6, 1369). 
Friction continued to exist between the ecclesiastical 
authorities and the Jews. Thus a quarrel arose be- 
tween the monastery of St. Ursula and the Toledo 





Asher and Israc] b. Joseph Alnaqua. Four years 
later, inhabitants of the neighboring villages of 
Carlo and Santa were summoned before the Arch- 


bishop of Toledo to account for their action on the — 


day of the riots (@, No. 1817). 

This was practically the ruin of the Toledo Jewry. 
Only a few years later Henry II. threatened the 
Jews with slavery if they did not pay all their taxes 


(%. No. 1300); and the next year John IL. with-— 
drew civil jurisdiction from them and entrusted tt to, . 


the alealdes. Ferrer visited the city fora fortnight 
in May, 1411, with the result that, as stated above, 


the synagogue was turned into the Church of St. 


Maria la Blanca. In truth, the majority of the sur- 
vivors of the massacre of 1891 had saved their lives 
by becoming Gonverted; so that very few true be- 
lievers still remained in the city, and the history for 
the foilowing century deals mainly with the con- 
versos. These were deprived in 1419 of all oppor- 
tunity to hold public office (ib, No. 1264); and on 
June 15, 1449, thirteen of them were turned out of 
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aljama with regard to certain rights connected 
with the Jewish abattoirs (Jacobs, de. No. 1291). 
Nevertheless, Archbishop Pedro, on May 17, 1888, 
appointed his own physician, Hayyim, as judge of 
the Jews throughout the whole archbishopric during 
the absence of Rabbi Don Zulema al-Fakhkhar 
(Rios, dc. p. 257), The king, however, claimed the 
right of confirmation for this office (Jacobs, 2.¢. No. 
1294), 

In the terrible massacres of 1391, induced by the 
violent exhortations of Vicente Ferner, the city 
was the scene of one of the most appalling out- 
breaks. Hitherto the nobles of Toledo had on the 
whole done their part in protecting the Jews; but 
when the agitation reached that city (Aug. 5) they 
were found among the most violent in the onslaught 
on the larger Jewry. This had resisted the attacks 
of Henry II.; but it was now entered by the rioters 
at different gates, almost.all the Jews being put to 
death, and their houses and synagogues sacked. 
Many of the latter edifices were torndown. Among 





the victims of the riots were Chief Rabbi Judah b. 


office as “suspects in faith,” among them being 
members of the Lunez, Lopez, Gonzalez, Herrera, 
and Cota families, afterward distinguished among 
the Maranos, whose very name is supposed to have 
originated in Toledo at this time (Rios, le. iit. 128). 
The conversos did not yield their positions without 
astruggle. There was even another riot in 1467, in 
which they appear to have got the better of their 
oppressors; for in the same year they were forbid- 
dcn to bear arms thenceforth, and in the following 
year theirexclusion from public office was confirmed 
by Ferdinand 1V. (Jacobs, t.c. No. 1822). 

The few writers whose birth or activity connects 
them with Toledo after 1391 are mainly converts, as 
Martin of Toledo, the mathematician; Juan de Es- 
pafia and Rodrigo Cota, the poets; and Alfonso de 
Spina, the controversialist, who was the first to sug- 
gest the expulsion of the Jews, A further indica- 
tion of the low condition to which the Jews of 
Toledo had failen is the fact that they were able to 
pay only 2,600 maravedis for their servicio to the 
arebhbishon (1474). TThonch freed fram tavec nnnn 
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inheritance throughout Castile, at Toledo the Jews 
had to pay on succeeding to the property of their 
fathers. 


Though the Inquisition was first introduced at | 


Seville, in Jan. 6, 1481, the largest number of autos 
da fé in Spain during the existence of the Jews there 
were held at Toledo. In 1484 many Jews were rec- 
onciled by the Inquisition (i. No. 1260). An auto 
da fé was held on Dec. 10, 1486, at 
Introduc- which no fewer than 1,640 were ab- 
tion of the solved orreconciled, and others on Jan. 
Inquisi- 5, March 15, and May Tin the follow- 
tion. ing year, when 822 were reconciled. In 
. 1488 two autos were held, on May 24 
and July 80, respectively, at the former of which 21, 
and at the latter 16, Jews were burned, 400 others 
being punished 
later. The 
tragedy of La 
GUARDIA was 
immediately 
connected with 
the Jewry of 
Toledo; and a 
representation of 
the punishment 
of the victims is 
still extant in 
one of the clois- 
ters of the ca- 
thedral. The 
affair is said to 
have had a de- 
termining influ- 
“ence in connec- 
tion with the 
expulsion which 
took plate two 
years later. 
Toledo was 
pragtically the 
center of the 
Spanish Jewry 


in Christian 


pain. Besides the writers already mentioned, 
both Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn Ezra were 
born at Toledo, though both left it early for 
Cordova; Abraham ibn Daud was a Toledan; Ju- 


dah al-Harizi was born and passed most of his | 


life in the city. Among the payyetanim of To- 
ledo may be mentioned Joseph b. Israel, Jacob b. 
Eleazar, and Mar Isaac b. Jacob, Of secular poets 


may be mentioned Judah ibn Shabbethai and Jechiel | 


}. Asher. Besides, the astronomer Israel Israeli the 
Younger deserves notice, as well as Joseph Nahmias 
and Abraham ibn Zarzal, though the last-named 
was more of an astrologer, Toledo being a center 
for the magic arts generally. It issaid that Michael 
Scott learned his magic from a Toledo Jew named 


. Andreas, wlio translated works on magic from the 


Arabic. Judah ibn Balaam the grammarian, Judah 
ben Shabbethai the satirist, and the cabalists Shem- 
Tob ben Jacob, Joseph ibn Wakkar, and Joseph ben 
Judah lived there; and Jonah Gerondi, Todros Abu- 
lafia, Moses Narboni, Solomon Zarfati, and Azariah 
ben Joseph (Bonafos Astruc) were among the vis- 





(From a photograph by Dr. William Popper.) 





itors to the city, After the arrival of Asher b. Je- 
hiel, Toledo was distinguished-as a center of Tal- 
mudic study also. Jeroham b. Meshullam liyed 
there, as did Aaron ben Josepli ha-Levis 
Rabbis and Toledo (for a short timé about 1291); 
Scholars. Menahemb. Aaron was,anauthority on 
the ritual there about? 1874; Samuel 
Sevillo and Joshua Levi b. Joseph Tearned the Tal- 
mud at Toledo; Metr Cohen, the casuist, lived’ there, 
and Isaac, the father of Joseph Caro, was bom 
there; while the name of the first printer in Portu- 
gal, Eleazar Toledo, indicates his connection with 
the Spanish city. ee P 
At one time the whole of the southwest portion of 
the city was inhabited by Jews, and there were two 
Jewish quarters—the Alcana, or smaller Jewry, and 
the “Juderia it- 
{ self, in which 
both the still ex= 
tant synagogues 
were located, 
The 
quarters were 
surrounded by 
a wall after the 
Catholic —mon- 
archs at the Cor- 
tes of Toledo in 
1480 had ordered 
that all Jews 
should be sepa- 
ratedintospecial 
“barrios.” 
Tombstones 
of the old To- 
ledo Jewry are 
still in exist- 
ence; and the 
inscriptions on 
them have been 
published by 
Luzzatto under 
the title “Abne 
Zikkaron.” 
BmBciogRaPny: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 404-441; Jacobs, Sources, pp. 
69-78, 209, 210, 248b; Rios, Toledo Pintoresca, Toledo, 1845. 
E. C. i J. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. See Onto. 
TOLEDOT YESHU‘. Sce Jesus IN JEWISH 


LEGEND. 
TOLERANZPATENT. Sce Josern Il. 
TOLL. See Lemzou.. 


TOMASHOV, JACOB B. SIMEON: Polish 
rabbi of the seventeenth century. His father is 
styled “ha-Kadosh,” a term generally given to a 
martyr, so that Simeon may have been martyred 
during the massacres instigated by CHMmeLNICKT 
Jacob was probably rabbi at Nemirov, where his 
wife and three sons were murdered in 1648. He 
then resolved to emigrate to Palestine, but seems to 
have remained for several years in Venice, where he 
published his “Ohel Ya‘akob” (1667), a homily on 
that part of the Pentateuch which deals with the 
‘Akedah. He left a work, as yet unpublished, en- 
titled “Toledot Ya‘akob,” which contains homilies 
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Pentateuch, the preceding work probably 
a part of it. 
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— ‘OMBS : Krom the earliest times the Hebrews 

_ practised burial of the dead (73p, whence “keber” 
_ = tomb”), so that cremation, which was custom- 
ary among the Moabitesand Edomites, was regarded 
“by the Jewish .prophets as sinful and inhuman 
(Amos ii), and was used only as an additional 
; pu ‘ishinent inj the case of criminals (Josh. vii. 25; 
~ see I Sath, Mxi. 12). The most primitive mode 
of burial see © have been either to throw the 
corpse into a pit or to pile stones over it wherever 
 ithappened t6 be at the time of death, an analogy 
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_ being fo’ the Mosaic law that the blood of ani- 
‘mals which had been killed must be covered with 
on the place where it had been poured out 
(Lev. xvii, 13). According to Josh. vii. 26, the re- 
mains of Achan were buried under a heap of stones 
in the valley of Achor, and the corpse of a con- 
ed king was similarly interred (éb. viii. 29), 
lle Absalom’s body was thrown into a pit in the 
it, and covered with stones (II Sam, xviii. 17). 
and Eve are said to have been taught inter- 
it by secing a raven bury its young in the sang 
e R. El. xxi.), and even Moses interred an 
yptian in the very place where he had killed him 
41.12), 

le burial was customary in ancient times, as 
the case among many peoples and in many 
The most natural method was to bury one’s 
the house on one’s own land, asis clear from 
xxv. 1 and I Kings ii. 34, while the latter 





AGADE OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARIA LA BLANCA AT TOLEDO, FORMERLY A SYNAGOGUE. 
(From Amador de los Rios, “ Monumentos."") 


passage, which refers to Joab, shows that this custom 
was not restricted to the burial of kings and proph- 
ets, as Winer (“B. R.” i. 444) has 
supposed. The custom of interring 
Jewish kings in their castles, close to 
the Temple wall, isseverely condemned 
by the prophet (Ezek. xliii. 7-9), this criticism show- 
ing that graves were considered unclean, and were 
therefore not to be made near human habitations 
(Num. xix. 16). Graves were, accordingly, outside the 
cities (Luke vii. 12; John xi. 80), or, according to rab- 
binical precepts, fifty ells from the town (B. B. ii. 9). 
A special field thus came to be set apart for the dead, 
but the simple methods of burial observed by the 
Jews prevented any development of a necropolis 
resembling the Greek or the modern Italian type. 
Special care was taken to keep lepers separated from 


Single 
Tombs. 


‘ 


others in death as well as in life, and the body ofa 
leprous king was accordingly buried in the open 
field (II Chron. xxvi. 23). The graves of the com- 
mon people were likewise kept separate from those 
of the wealthy and prominent (II Kings xxiii. 6; 
Jer. xxvi. 23). \ 

The tomb is to the dead what the house is to the 
Jiving, so that the grave is termed a “house” (Isa. 
xiv. 18), or the “long home” (Eccl. xii. 5), while in 
Job xxx. 23 it is called “ the house appointed for all 
living.” The terrors associated with it are expressed 
by the terms “pit” (Isa. xiv. 19, xxxvfii. 18), or 
“pit of destruction” (Ps. lv. 24), while the appro- 
priate metaphor “silence” (é), xciv. 17, exv. 17) 
is still in current use among the Jews. The powers 
of death are implied by the words “hell” (“sheol”) 
and “destruction ” (“abaddon”; Prov. X¥, 11; Job 
xxvi. 6). The later Jewish terms, onthe other 
hand, contain no allusion to the horror of death, the 
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cemetery being Called simply the “house of graves” 
(npn ma), or the * house of eternity ” (pady ma; 
see Eccl. xii. 5), or even, in a euphemistic sense, the 
“house of life” (O"nn m2). 

The wealthy and prominent followed the custom 
of the neighboring country of Egypt, and prepared 
their tombs in their own lifetime, often on an elab- 
‘brate scale, as is evident from the allusions to Jacob 
(Gen, xlix. 29, 30; 1. 5, 18), 4 (II Chron. xvi. 14), 

Shebna (Isa. xxii. 16), and Joseph of 

Family Arimathea (Matt. xxvii. 60), the refer- 

Sepulchers. ence in all these instances being to 

family sepulchers, which weretherule. 
Thisis confirmed by such phrases, frequently used in 
mentioning the Patriarchs and David, as “ gathered 




















Ld * 
stances of-prominent men who were inteyred there.” 
This custom has increased it the cura time to 
such an extent that many Jews maké a point of* 
spending their last days in Palestiné*so as to be 
buried there. f 
Desecration of a tomb was regarded as a grievous’ 
sin, and in ancient times the sanctity of the grave 
was evidenced by the fact that it was 





Desecra- chosen as a place of worship, thus ex- 
tion and _ plaining the circumstance that asacred 
Conse- stone (* mazzebal”) wasseton Rachel’s 
cration. grave, and that sacred trees or stones 
always stood near the tombs of. the 

righteous. The ancient Bedouin custom of placing 


the graves of their ancestors and of men of superior 





TRADITIONAL TOMBS OF THE KINGS, NEAR JERUSALEM. 





(From a photograph by Bonfils.) « 


unto his fathers,” “slept with his fathers,” or “ gath- 
ered unto his people.” Not only was this true of 
kings and men of prominence (II Kings ix. 28; II 


“Chron. xxxii, 83, xxxv. 24; I Mace. ii. 70, ix. 19, 


25), but the custom was a general one (Gen. 
. 20; Judges viii. 82; IL Sam. ii. 32; I Kings 
- 22; Tobit 
of ‘those who.died away from home to be buried in 
the faniily grave (Gen. xvii. 29; IL Sam. xix. 88; 
I Kings xiii. 22, 31; Neh. ii. 8). One who could not 
hope to be interred thus was at least eager to rest 
in his native country (II Mace. v. 10) and in holy 
ground (Josephus, “ Ant.” x. 4, $3). From the Tal- 
mudie period to the present time it has been the de- 
sire of all pious Jews to be buried in the sacred soil 
of Palestine; and the Talmud itself enumerates in- 












v. 10), and it wasthe natural desire | 


sanctity on high mountain peaks was imitated by 
the Israelites, who located the tomb of Aaron on 
Mount Hor. The mountain summit thus became a 
place of worship of the divinity, and may, by a 
slight extension of the term, be designated as taboo, 
since it was partly holy and partly unclean. Traces 
of such places of worship can still be found in Pal- 


| estine, and the Mohammedans in like manner use 


high placesas burial-grounds. “In this respect the 
usage corresponds precisely to what we find to-day. 
The ‘makam’ is the place of the saint. It is pref- 
erably ona hilltop, but may simply be a tomb of a 


| saint inarude enclosure under the open heavens, 


or the tomb may be in a little building, usually 
with adome, called a ‘kubbah’” (Curtiss, “ Primi- 
tive Semitic Religion To-Day,” p, 143, London, 
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' 902; seeiillustration annexed to p. 178: “Grave of | 
» Holy Man near Medeba ”). 

"* Nostranger might be interred ina family sepul- 
cher (Matt. xxvii. 60); and the Nabatwan inscriptions 

> contain curses against those who desecrate the fam- 
Wy tombs (Neubauer, in “Studia Biblica,” i. 212), a 
Similar inscription being found on the sarcophagus 
of Eshmunazar, King of Sidon. Freedmen, how- 
ever, were buried in the family tombs of their 
former maste: Violation of the tomb was punish- 
able by fines (Schiirer, “Gesch.” 3d ed., iii, 54). 






















Interment in the recks of the hills was suggested 
to the Phenicians by the natural conformation of 
the country, which contained caves everywhere that 
required artificial agencies only for the final touch. 
These cave-tombs were often situated at heights 
which seemed almost inaccessible; and where no 
natural caverns were formed in the walls of the 
rock, rectangular and roomy caves were artificially 
made by hewing excavations into the stone from 
above, while oce: mally subterranean chambers 












were cut with lofty walls in which the graves were 

i”, The preference for family sepulchers resulted in | made. According to a Palestinian explorer, “the 

. the development of a monumental style of tomb in | Phenician sepulchral chambers at Sidon and at Tyre 
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Palestine as elsewhere. Although such structures 
afforded ample opportunity fora display of pomp 
and for the employment of sculpture 
and painting, as is shown by Egypt, 
the Jews did not bend their energies 
in thatdirection. Despite their insig- 
nificant appearance, however, these tombs are the 
yery ones which testify to the activity of the former 
inhabitants of the country, since the graves, hewn 
into the solid rock, have shown themselves proof 
figainst decay. Few of these tombs reflected any 
firehitectural credit on the Jews, since they were 
mere feeble imitations of the work of the Phenicians 
and developed no originality of their own. 


Rock- 
Tombs, 

















ANCIENT TOMBS OUTSIDE THE CITY WALLS OF JERUSALEM. 
(From a photograph by Bonfils.) 








consist for the most part of quadrangular vaults 
with three half-arched niches, one facing the en- 
trance, and the other two on the sides. The Jewish 
tombs, on the other hand, are low, oblong chambers 
with many rows of partitions, so that the corpses 
are separated only by a small stone ridge. The 
Phenician structures apparently contained sar- 
cophagi, while the plan of the Jewish tombs shows 
that they were intended for corpses wrapped in 
cloth” (Van de Velde, “Reise Durch Syrien und 
Palistina,” German transl. by K. Gobel, i. 235; Leip- 
sic, 1855). 

According to the results thus far obtained, three 
different types of Palestinian tombs may ‘be distin- 
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guished: (L) Tombs hewn in the rock, which are 
the most numerous, since the soft limestone of the 
Palestinian hills favored their construction. A char- 
acteristic feature of "these tombs is the preference for 
entire walls instead of pillars (Renan, “ Mission de 
Phénicie,” p. $22). These Jewish sepulchers are 
simple, having yothing in common with the Egyp- 
tian pyramids. They are entirely unadorned with 
paintings; and only those of a comparatively recent 
period contain inscriptions. Of this type of tombs 


three varieties may be distinguished: (1) Single | 


chamberg*without doors or other means of closing 
them and with but one grave, hewn vertically into 
the ground. (2) Single chambers with sev 
graves, which might be either («) shelf-grav 









which the corpses were laid on stone shelves which | 


yan along the sides of the rock and which were often 
hewh breadthwise into it, so that a sort of over- 


+ hanging® vault (“arcosolia”) was formed; or (v) 
ging 


thrust-graves, quadrangular galleries, which were 
cut lengthiwise 
into the cliff, 
and into which 
the bodies were 
thrust, horizon- 
tally. These 
galleries, or 
niches, which 
were Gnlled 
“kolke”~ (plural, 
“kokim”)"by 
the Rabbis, had 
alength of about 
1:8 meter, a 
width of 90.45 
meter, anda 
height of 0.45 


be regarded as 
the specifically 
Jewish type 
of grave. (8) 
Tombs of large 
size with con- 
necting cham- 
bers, which, if 
not located in a 
natural cave about the level of the ground, were 
reached by small stairways hewn into the rock. 
Tombs entered by vertical shafts, like those con- 
structed by the Egyptians, have not thus far been 
discovered in Palestine. 

(I1.) Art ‘al tombs, which are of later date and 
occur less frequently, They may be compared with 
the modern Egyptian graves, which consist of “an 
oblong vault, having an arched roof, . . . made 
largé enough to contain four or more bodies. Over 
the vault is constructed an oblong monument (called 
‘tarkeebeh ') of stone or brick, with astela or up- 
right stone (‘ shahid’) at the head and foot ” (Lane, 
“Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians,” 
ii, 302, London, 1846; 5th ed. fi. 265). 

(III.) Sarcophagi, which we nthropoid in shape 
among the Phenicians, but which consisted in their 
Hebrew type simply of troughs, cut to the length 
of the body and hewn vertically in the walls. They 
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Interior View of the Traditional Tombs of the Judges, Showing Arrangement of Vaults. 
(From the “ Journal of Biblical Literature."") 





were, therefore, virtually shelf-graves, Although 
they also bore a certain resemblance to the vertical 
tombs. t 

The two types eliiefly known to, the Rabbis 
were thrust-graves (“kokim”) and vertical graves 
(“kebarot”), neither of which might be constructed 
on a festival, although it was permitted to dedicate 
the former if the Commufial interests required it 
(M. K. i. 6). A tannaitic and an amoraic saying state 
that kokim were dug, while kebarot were® built. 
Thrust-graves were so little known among the Jews 
of the later period that Maimonides did not mention 
them in his codification of the passages bearing on the, 
subject, alluding only to the earth-grave (*keber”). 
‘A section of the Mishnah, however, clearly explains 
the construction of a family tomb (B. B. vi. 8). 

In case one sold a place of burial to an asséviate, 
or obtained one from him, he might make the inner 
room four ells broad and six ells long, the height of 
the eave being given in Tosef., B. B. vi. 22 a8 four 
ells. In this 
room, moreover, 
he might con- 
struct@ight cav- 
ities, three in 
either side wall, 
and two in the 
narrow wall 
facing the en- 
trance, Hach 
cavity was four 
ells in length, 
seven inglieight, 
and six in width 
(the Tosef., 
however, made 
the height seven 
“tefahim,” or 
handbreadths, 
an extra tefah 
being added for 
the arched cover 
of the sarcopha- 
gus). 

According to 
R. Simeon, “ the 
inner room of 
the cave is six ells broad and eight ells long, and 
it contains thirteen cavities, four on the right, four 
on the left, three opposite the entrance, and one 
on each side of it.” The owner of the ground on 
which the tomb was situated was required to grant 
a frontage of six ells square, so as to admit the bier 
and its bearers. The purchaser of the vault might 
from its interior open an additional one to the right 
and one to the left of the original tomb. In the 
opinion of R. Simeon, however, the purchaser might 
open an additional vault on each of the four sides, 
while R. Simcon.b. Gamaliel regarded this as de- 
pendent on the formation of the rock (see Samuel b. 
Meir’s commentary ad Joc., and the plan given in all 
editions of the Talmud). 

As the honor of the dead was carefully guarded, 
the Talmud entered into a discussion of R. Simeon’s 
scheme of construction, which allowed two graves 
at the entrance since visitérs to the tomb would 
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eke) 
ion that the ight project from the wall like bolts 
from a door, the rétort was given that not even an 
ass (of, according to Wer., not even a dog) would be 
buried in suchja fashion. ‘They could, therefore, 
sere located only in the corners of the ere opposite 


$f Tombstones from the Old Cemetery at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
; (Prom Horovitz, * Insebriften,”) 





the entrance, and must, have been sunk deep in the 
wall, otherwise they would have touched each other 
(B. B.101b). The Palestinian source, however, pre- 
supposes a special construction of the cave itself, 
and considers it allowable to have two cavities, one 
above the other, provided the cave was protected 
against trampling (Yer. B. B. 15¢). 
A field in which such graves were located was 
subject tospecial laws. Trees might not be planted 
upon it, nor might seed be sown in it. 
Laws About In Oh. xviii. 4 the corrupt form mw 
* Tombs. }3)2 appears, which was erroneously 





derived in M. K. 5b from “baka,” 
q “since it was the scene of wailing and lamentation 
over the dead. Tosef., Oh. xvii. 1, however, has 
the better reading p’3)2 Mw, with the correct in- 
terpretation: “A kokim field is one in which the 
earth has been dug up and cavities excavated at 
_ the sides.” Such niches were known to all ancient 
Semitic races; the Nabateans called them “goh,” 
and the Palmyrenes “gamchin” (Krauss, “ Lehn- 
worter,” ii. 282; I. Low, 7.). The pious will rise 
from tlie dead by means of these niches (Targ. Cant. 
viii. 5), which in other passages are described as 
cavities (“mehilot”; Ket. 1114). 
Outside of Palestine the custom of interring 
_ bodies in galleries was continued in the Caracomns; 
among the Jews the single grave became more 
non, as was also the case in Babylonia, where 
Soil was sandy. Later information concerning 
subject is found ina responsum by Natronai, 
‘of Sura, who was asked whether the face of a 
‘laid in @ cavity should remain exposed, or 
r if should be covered with earth (Kohut, 
Completum,” iv. 210). The Jewish graves 
hage have the exact measurements of the 
kokim. 
ral graves have been preserved in Pal- 
Vail de Velde (7.¢. i. 186) saw at the ancient 
litish town of Hazor a vault, called “kabur,” 
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darge subterranean chamber, pores the entrance 
was filled up. 

Among the famous artes will faye been partly 
preserved, and more or less accurately fentified, 
may be mentioned the tombs of Dayidy John Hyr- 
canus, Alexander Janneus, Herod, and 
most of the tombs of the Kings; also 
the tomb-chambers of Helena of Adia- 
bene, and the tomb of St. James with 
the very ancient inscription “Bene Hezir.” All of 
these graves, which are of the kokim type, are at 
Jerusalem, 

No less renowned are the tombs of the patriarchs 
at Hebron, Joshua’s tomb at Thamna, the tomb of 
the Maccabees at Modein, and the grave of Arche- 
laus at Bethlehem, while Jewish legend’ know also 
numerous other graves of prophets and rabbis iu 
Palestine and Babylonia (see Luncz, “ Jerysalem,” i. 
71 et seg., where about 300 are mentioned), which still 
receive great honor, even, from Mohammedans. 
That so few tombs have been preserved is dite, ac- 


Famous 
Graves. 


Tombstone of the Sixteenth Century. 
(In the Museo Civico, Bologna, Italy.) 


cording to the Jewish traveler Benjamin of Tudela, 
to the fact that “the graves of the Jews are situated 
about three milesfrom Jerusalem. In ancient times 
the dead were buried in caves, and each grave was 
marked with the year of death [*ta’rikh,” which, 
however, can hold good only of the medieval 
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period], but the Christians destroyed the graves, 
and used the stones for building-material” (“J. Q. 
R.” vii. 128). It is clear, therefore, that the same 
fate was then befalling the Jewish monuments 
which is still annihilating them, like all other antiq- 
uities of the Holy Land. 

In ancient times the graves had but one enemy, 
the ravenous jackal (Pliny, “Hist. Nat.” viii. 44), 
and the tombs were, therefore, closed by means of 
doors, or by large stones (Matt. xxvii. 60, xxviii. 2; 
John xi. 88), which in the Talmud is often ¢ 
pressed by the phrase $$ onp (“he closed the 

















The mishnaic saying (M. K. i. 1), “The graves should 
be marked [}3"¥p] at the festival,” probably re- 
ferred originally to the tombstones, since the Tal- 
mud itself bases the passage on the Biblical jy (M. 
K. 5a). It is generally regarded, however, as an 
allusion to the whitening of the graves after the 
rainy season (Ma‘as. Sh. v. 1; B. K. 69a, where the 
reason is given “that the bones are white”), which 
was done to protect against defilement the numerous 
pilgrims who traversed the roads at the Passover 
val (see Josephus, “Ant.” xviii. 2,§ 3; Matt. 
R. Bannaah was especially praised for 





INSCRIPTION ON THE TOMBSTONE OF SAMUEL BEN SHEALTIEL, DATED MONZON, PALENCIA, 4857 (1096), 
(From the “Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia,” Madrid.) 


top-stone”; see Kohut, “ Aruch Completum,” ii, 281; 
Jastrow, “Dict.” p. 222), “golel” being frequently 
used in combination with “dofek” 
Protection (Jastrow, /.c. p. 287), which signifies a 
of Graves. low estrade of stone enveloping the 
grave on all sides, and probably used 
to support the stone cover. In addition to closing 
the grave with a stone, it was occasionally sealed 
(Krauss, “Leben Jesu,” p. 262, Berlin, 1902). 
These stone covers, however, must not be con- 
founded with the tombstones erected on graves in 
honor of the dead, The Sephardic Jews lay these 
tombstones flat on the graves; butsince these monu- 
ments are erected to be seen, the upright position, 
preferred by the German Jews, is the more normal 
one. In Biblical Hebrew the tombstones are called 
sy (II Kings xxiii. 17; Jer. xxxi, 21; Ezek. xxxix. 
15), while the Rabbis termed them w53. The grave- 
stone was erected at the expense of the estate of the 
deceased (Shek, ii. 5), although it was not necessary 
to set up a monument in memory of the righteous, 
since their own deeds (their teachings) were a me- 
morial of them (Yer. Shek. 47a; Gen. R. Ixxxii.). 











thus marking caves (tombs), including that of 
Abraham (B. B. 58a), while Simeon ben Lakish is 
likewise said to have marked the burial-place of R. 
Hiyya(B. M. 85b), and to have cast himself in prayer, 
for the propitiation of the great, on the graves of the 
pious (%.), of the Shammaites (Hag. 22b), of the 
justified (id. 16b), and of the wronged (Yoma 87a). 
In the Middle Ages Jonah Gerondi wished to offer 
an apology on the grave of Maimonides (Gritz, 
“Gesch.” 3d ed., vii. 98). 

The custom of making pilgrimages to famous 
tombs, and of praying at the graves of parents and 
ancestors, is still maintained among: 
all classes of Jews. Even in the Bib- 
lical period the belief was current that 
interment beside a great man might 
work miracles (II Kings xiii. 21). See PILGRIMAGES. 

Judicial procedure required two forms of burial, 
one forcriminals who had been beheaded or hanged, 
and the other for those who had been stoned or 
burned (Sanh. 46a), while interment among convicts 
was the utmost disgrace (Yeb. 82b). The tombs of 
Gentiles were entirely different from those of Jews 


Pilgrim- 
ages. 


























ORNAMENTAL TOMBSTONES FROM THE CEMETERY AT AMSTERDAM. DOUBLE TOMBSTONE FROM THE CEMETERY AT AMSTERDAM, DEPICTING BIB! INCIDENTS, 


(From Castro, “ Keur van Grafsteenen,”) (From Castro, “ Keur van Grafsteenen,”) 
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(i). 61a). Special caves wete used for the inter- 
ment of the pious (“hasidim ”) and of the members 
‘of the Sanhedrin (“dayyanim”; MK. 17a), as well 
as for still-born ebildren (“nefalim "; Ket. 20b). 
In the ancient cemetery of Prague the Nefel-Platz» 
is still to be seen: differemt legends are, however, 
attached to it, and its origin can not, therefore, be 
determined. Even &t the present time all, Jewish 
communities invariably bury suicides in a sepa- 
rate part of the,cemetery. Abba Saul was buried 
at, his father’s’ feet (Sem. xii.), thus re iving 











in a certain measure the use of family tombs. 


TOMBSTONES (Hebr. ay, pl. nasi): The 
customof marking a grave by a stone whi¢h bore an 
inscription describing the qualities of the deceased. 
and giving his age and the date of his death was 
foreign tothe ancient Hebrews. Stones were indeed 
used to mark the sites of graves, such as the pillar 
(“avazzebah”) placed by Jacob on the tomb of Rachel 
(Gen, xxxV. 20), and the sign iyyun ®) set up ac- 
cording to Ezekiel (xxxixy 16); but they were not 
intended-as monuments and bore no inscriptions. 
Even in the geonic period the €ustom seems to have 
been unknown to the Jews of the East, and it can not, 











CEMETERY AT ROME, 
(From a photograph.) 


Every one who beholds a Jewish grave is required 
to repeat the following pray “Blessed be He 
who begat thee in righteousness, who nurtured 
thee in righteousness, who letteth thee rest in right- 
eousness, and who will resurrect thee in righteous- 
. 4 Blessed be He who giveth life to the 
8b). For other expressions of the re- 
ligious sentiments of the Jews as displayed in their 
tombs, see BurtAL; Burtan SocreTy; CREMATION; 
Founerau Rrres; Mourntne. 











¢ : Nicolai, De Sepuleris Hebraicis, in Ugolino, 
Winer, B. R. i. 443; Nicoll, in Hastings, 
454: Stade, Gesch. des Volkes Israel, i. 
R. B.T. i. 4763 Kinzler, Die Biblischen Al- 
p. 345, Calw and Stuttgart, 1884; Rosenmilller, 
; Benzinger, Arch. pp. 163 et seq. 
S. Ta 
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’ 
therefore, have been current in Talmutietimes. The 
stone termed “golel” in the Mishnaly (Oh: ii. 1), 
which, according to Hai Gaon, wasilai¢-up ofthe 
side-walls (dofekin), served only to protect the 
grave from jackals, while that called “ziyyun” was 
merely a mark to warn passers-by against Levitigal 














impurity. Graves in Palestiné were 

| None in not devoid of monumental ornamen- 
Palestine tations, however, for “nefashot,” 
in Biblical or stone buildings i the shape ‘of 
or houses or cupolas, were erected, in 
Talmudic Phenician fashion, “over them» (‘Er 


+ Times. v. 1; Shek. ii, 5)» On thestomb 
of his father and brothers at Modin, 








yen pyramids, on which were eatyed armor and 





R 
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mon Maccabeus erected amonument consisting of ~~ 
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al 
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: 7; 
ships (I Mace. xiii. 27-29). Such monuments be- | bonne of 688; or else they had a Hebgew translation 
tame the fashion in the first centuries of the com- | of the,Greek on Latin inscription, as does that of 





‘mon era, while the rivalries which arose between Tortoga. t 
families, and the love of ostentation, led to the It can not be determined with,certainty when the 
Spending of great sums for the adornmentof graves, custom of inscribing Hebrew epitaphs 
To put an end to this eXtrayagance Simeon ben | Earliest in on_ tombstones first became general 
Gamaliel declared that the pious were ®emembered Europe. among the Jews in Europe. The 
_ bytheirwordsand that itwas an insult to their mem- oldegt example known is agravestone 


ory toput monuments omtheir gravesas though they | of Brindisi dated 882, It is true that Jacob 
Would have been forgotten without them (Yer. Shek. | Mélln (MaHaRIL) asserts that in his lifetime a’ 
wh ii. 7, 47a). It gravestone’ was 
‘ was only outside 7 discovered “in 
iy, w Palestine that the ‘cemetery df y 
_ some Jews, Mayence _ bear- 
adopting the ing a Hebrew* 
custom of the epitaph which 
Grecks and the was eleven liun- 
Romans,” began dred years old, 
to wse tomb- but as he does 
stones with in- not state that 

_ scriptions com- he himself deci- 
*  \ memorating the phered the in- 
status of the de- scription, no 


ceased, These credence can be 
epitaphs were 

, 

f 


given to his as- 
written in Greek sertion (“Lik- 
Vor Latin in the kute Maharil,”, 
first centuries of ed. Warsaw, p. 
i the common era, 


86b). A char- 
and. began with acteristic fea- 


z= the name. of the ture of the ep- 
deceased or with itaphs of “thre 
the introductory early Middle 





phrase ’Evidde 
Kairat (Keira) or 

y “Hic jacet” 

» (=“Here lies”), 
© while eulogies 
» ©& recalling Bib- 
» > lical verses and 
’ idioms were 
used as final ‘for- 
smulas, as, forin- 
». stances Isa. Ivii. 
DS Bor Psy iv. 9. 
_* The stones were 
“adorned with a 
a Jwvarie y of sym- 
ate bols in eee tcn 
tothe epitaphs 


Ages was the 
simplicity of 
their style. 
They usually 
began with the 
words Ath psn, 
nin jan, or 
nein Alyn, 
and closed with 
one of the usual 
eulogies (see 
Invocation), 
In the later 
medieval period 
epitaphs became 
more detailed 
and bombastic, 










emsel ves,» ‘the Section of the Old Chatham Square Cemetery, New York. and in some Ger- 
be K ost pcoritin on (From a photograph.) man cemeteries 
ven- various em- 





a7, @ spirit of man is the candle of the Lord”), a | were added to the inscriptions. Thus, for in- 
it from! which sprang an ear of grain (probably | stance, a tailor had a pair of shears on his tomb- 
“anfallusion to the resurrection of the dead), an oil- | stone; a musician, a violin or a harp; a gold- 
ays ressel, @ palm-branch, or a curved horn represent- | smith, a crown and two chains; a physician, a 
ing the Suorar which will be blown by the Messiah | lion holding a sword; and an apothecary, a mortar, 
fOwhnounce the resurrection of the dead. Except | | In some places in Germany the tombstones bore the 
i lie presence of these symbols, the Jewish tomb- | emblems of the houses in which the deceased had 
stones of the#first centuries of the common era | lived, thus showing figures of dragons, bears, lions, 
" coultnot be distinguished from those of the Chris- | or stars. The tombs of kohanim are distinguished 
vestones, however, bore, inaddition | by two open hands as placed during the priestly 
Greek or; Latifeinscription, the Hebrew for- | benediction, while a Levite’s gravestone often bears 
ala SY pn w, as does the tombstone of Nar- | agwer. Names, especially those derived from plants. 
: 1 . 4 








1g 
Sy Pravehed ‘candlestick (in allusion to Proy. xx, 27, blems representing the profession of the dece 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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or from animal life, are frequently represented picto- 
rially /and reliefs ofthe whole human body are found. 

The form of the tombstone was generally very 
simple; and the material varied considerably in differ- 
ent Countries. In. Frankfort-on-the- 
Main gravestones were generally made 
of red sandstone, rarely of white 
sandstone or granite. Tlie Ashke- 
nazim usually placed the tombstones upright, while 
the Sephardim laid them horizontally on the graves. 
The custom of 
carving Hebrew 
inscriptions on 
gravestones seems 
to have developed 
much latér in the 
East than in Eu- 
rope, sincé there 
is no mention of 
it in geonic liter- 
ature. Although 
Benjamin of 
Tudela attributes 
the dearth of very 
ancienf#tomb- 
stones in Pales- 


Inscrip- 
tions. 


that the Christians 
destroyed the 
Jewish. graves 


and “used the 
stones for build- 
ing-miaterial, this is a mere supposition, and there | 


is no proof whatever that the use of tombstones 
with Hebrew inscriptions became general in Pales- 
tine much earlier than the twelfth century. It 
is true, on the other hand, that both in the life- 
time of Benjamin of Tudela and for several cen- 
‘turies*afterward Jewish graves were often des- 
troyed and the stones were used for building 
purposes in Christian and Mohammedan countries 
alike, Thus, when the Jews were banished from 
Furth, the gravestones of the community were 
used to erect walls around the city; and David ibn 
Abi Zimra (sixteenth century) relates that in his 
lifetime the Egyptian Mohammedans used to steal 
Jewish fombstones and resell them to Jews after 
having obliterated the inscriptions, To put an 





end to this traffic, the local rabbis allowed their | 


cotigtegations to use only newly quarried stones for 
monuments to the dead (Radbaz, i. 741, quoted by 
Abrahams, “Jewish Life in the Middle Ages,” p. 
78). Although tombstones became customary, the} 
were"not obligatory (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
364), and every Jewish cemetery contains some 
gravés without them, The stone was seldom set up 
before the expiration of a year after the date of 
death, since the departed soul required that lapse of 
time before it could be purified. Inscriptions are 
generally dated according to the era of creation; and 
the yeat is preceded by the day of the month, or the 
Sabbatical section, or both. 
merical value of a Scriptural phrase is used to mark 
the date, and there are also instances in which the 
Christian date is given side by side with the year of 
creation. é 











In some cases the nu->} 





Cemetery of the White Jews of Cochin. 
(From a photograph.) 





= : = 

The following are,specimens of Hebrew inscrip- 
tions found’on the tombstones of prominent men, 
The gravestone of Elijah Levita reads: jax xbn 
shy i mapa et sy il/sary $35 many! pyin pp 
xbaiimyoa om Syei) owas nds impos aes ya 
med ins oer indas prp ta 1 PT A! AT NA 
DMM WIA ANAS WHI || 113 nby paw b’y naw 

“The stone crieth from the wall, and mourneth before 
every passer-by over 
the grave—over our 
rabbf who hath de- 
parted and ascended 


into heaven, © Elijah 
is gone to the Lord 





in a whirlwind 
[comp. Il Kings ii. 
11j—he who shed 


light on the darkness. 
of grammar. and 
turned it into light. 
He ascended Shebat 
toward the end, in the 
year 309 [= 1549], and 
his soul is bound upin 
the bundle of life.” , 
The following - 
epitaph is found 
on®the tombstone 
of Leon of Mo- 


dena “ny YIN 
Ayyont W813. yap’ 
mp ND * pap 
Syst sapn pb 
-pbys) an) m2 ue aay yd 


‘ 
“Four yards of ground in this graveyard, jy purchase * 
by kerehief,’ were from eternity transferfed from»aboye to _ 
Judah Aryeh of Modena. In these he hidhimselt and disap- “9 

peared.”” . 


Manassch ben Israel's tombstone béftys the words:, * 


yore TTY 9A [1 99 AID Nb TATA no Nd + 
yet mya at py oo wy yoy fl yoy 
, JON DD 


+ 

“The rabbi did not die; his light is not et ‘tinguished ; 

he liveth still in the heights/of the ‘Terrible, 

Examples of By his pen and the sweetn his'speeeh his 

Inscription. remembrance will be eternaf Tike thedays of 
the earth.” " 


On the tombstone of Joseph Delmedigoas found 


| the following inscription: y1apy nay ndswsa ww 


sw Spo s |) mays ise ony ASNT mbeaya 
ASN) AMD ‘wand Ay mn Awe NDAs 
say Soa nia N¥oon AANA MND ASMA TIN 
spa OAS mT Aw ANBYI 7939 TTY A" 11 ANDY 
Ay 2wh “BID ANN inew2 ANN ;Ndy nosh | hyng 
Sy sas Sy vm we tp? VIA II Mao AN Nn 
soy nt so 2D [sy man pages See psa 
on ppp ray S52 qh yoy 7ieiaa Wawpn 
nna pws 439 $5 we obys xdp ii Say otydpr 
nyaaa mosnn mba 7p || 7a pap. mdi 
omeap niwyd |i yay AD weosndna oa ona 
xboaz oan. mn misn yay 55a, qapy 983 naan 

Jyasi qos ban Seay op nat man 


“Take up weeping, wailing, and lamenting, how] in mourn- 


| ing and desolation, suffer bitterness like wormwood, for a chief 
* 
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ind a great man is fallen in the camp, one who was the’crown 
‘of the inherited [sciences, i.c., Jewish learning] and astronomy. 
“Wisdom was lost [with him] and understanding* disappeared. 
Ts there one like him in clime or country—west, east, south, 
norti—to whom the spirit of God hath been given?, His wisdom 
‘singeth in the streets, while his soul, under the wings of the 
” ‘Shiekinih, ishidden and preserved. Hasten, break out in lamen- 
tations and howlings over the nian, the pride of Israel who hath 
passed away [the phrase 77737 })2 is merely a rhetorical figure 
» in imitation of Gen. xv. 17). For he is the Joseph who sold corn 
[ié., propagated learning; comp. Gen. xlii. 6], whose reputa- 
Spread everywhere, who tore up mountains and broke 
rocks. Nothing was hidden from him. Ina tongue that speak. 
eth proud things he composed works. In the ‘Noblot Ho 
mah’ he creditably speaketh of astronomy and ‘‘ibbur.’ ‘To 
eompose many works was his intention and desire. In all the 
Seven sciences he was very efficient. He omitted nothing, 
small or gre: 6 collected and thesaurized everything.” 


> 





Some prominent men composed for themselves the 
epitaphs which they wished to be put on their tomb- 
stones, such as the one found on the gravestone 
of Jonathan Eybeschiitz, which reads as follows: 


soy wx ver tl mmbn Sy ninth oy 55 we 
wenp nar say Ss ae |) nm eres mmr pad 
aban iinmyenawna aw ad Sy wow soi mney” 
Say spose Sse wea i morn sposS yy dann 
Sew mes 1D a7 DS wy Mor || NAW AAN 
p> wea tan adam tas xws sow rnb linns 

ma 
“ Every passer-by should see what is engraved on these tables. 











The tombstone of Moses Hagiz bears the epitaph: 
{)9M°3 py PIA wrase snnn || mN2 sap xe AID WW 
3 {Iamra$oy anda any 12 Ne mr na Syne 
abel WOSSM INN NII OYA ND ADT 

mdse qyaya wS qra ize) Aa m7 [read: 15 px] 
TP <najon] Wsyon Sian ny 13 yt py MPP pr 3b 
ma) pan AS wy pans ov iinqosn2 53 wo 


i AnyoTpI 737 ADd 
. “Passer-by, turh toward me, read something beseeming: 
Underneath me a man prepared his dwelling-place. Yesterday 
the light of his face shone majestically, showing his greatness 
and sovereignty ; to-day clods of earth encompass the beauty of 
his body and its brilliancy. It hath neither bodily form nor 
substance; we can compare naught unto it. It behooveth thee 
only to keep thine eyes open; know that, like him, as a still- 
born child thou wilt fall in its [death's] trap. Beware of the last 
day, forthe man foreseeth the end from the beginning.” 
18 


THE CEMETERY AT TUNIS. 
(From a photograph in the possession of Dr. Maurice Fishberg, New York.) 








The man who stood as a model, who flourished like a lilyre- 
turned to dust, and his visage became marred more than any 
man’s. Pray, take it to heart to repent sincerely and to offer 
for him many prayers to the Lord of spirits that He should 
gather to Him his soul, and not cast it away. The merit of your 
deeds will be a protection, for all the souls of Israel are one. 
Learn to despise honors and to flee from greatness.” 


See, also, the articles Burtan, Creme 
PALEOGRAPHY. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Perles, Die Leichenfeierlichkeiten des Nach- 
bidlise! Judenthums, in Monatsschrift, 1860; Geiger, 
Zeitschrift fir die Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, iii. 
211 et seq.; Bender, Beliefs, Rites, and Customs of the Jews 
Connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning, in J. Q. R. 
1884, 1895; 8. Rapoport, Gal ‘Hd, Introduction; Horowitz, 

eg en —- sae vdeagsih Introduction, Frankfort- 

on-the-Main, 3 uchostoy, Maggebat Kodesh, I - 
tion, Lemberg, 1863-69, piacere ds. ee 

J. I. Br. 


The shape of Jewish tombstones varies, as-a rules 
according tothe country in which they are found) 
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though occasionally the Jews carry with them to 
other countries-the practise of their native land. No 
very Careful examination of the development of 
Jewish tombstones has hitherto been made; but it 
appears probable that in the earlier instances the 
,grave of an important personage was covered By a 
stone in the shape of a sarcophagus, at the end of 
which a description of the person interred beneath it 
was incised. This is clearly shown in the collec- 
tion of tombstones in the old Sarajevo cemetery 
- (see Jew. Encyc. xi. 60) and in the 


Sar- tomb of Isaac ben Sheshet (i. vi. 
cophagus 632). A further development of 
Model. this method is found in the tomb 


of Joseph 
(éb. iv. 509), with which 


Delmedigo at 





Prague | 


on the path must be at the ends of the graves, since 


the latter would otherwise be under the path. After- 
ward the ifscription was cut on the interior of the 
upright stone, %.¢., the portion facing the tomb 
itself? 

The carliest form seems to have been a plain, 


square, somewhat thick stone, as at Mayence, with ; 


which may be compared the Seville tombstone illus- 
trated in Jew. Encyc. xi. 208. This square formis 
found also in the old cemetery at Worms (see page 
562). At Erlangen each grave was marked by a 
perfectly square block of stone, as can be seen in thé 
article Burtau (id. iii. 484). The first attempt at 
ornament seems to have been to make the top of the 
stone come to a point, as is seefi”im many of the 

tombstones .in the old 








may be compared the 
tombs of Judah Liw 
ben Bezaleel (#2. vii. 354) 
and Mordecai Meisel (i). 
viii. 442), All these have 
ornamental and decorated 
panels of stone, corre- 
sponding, as it were, to 
the head and foot of an 
old-fashioned bedstead. 
From this type the shape 
of tombstones appears to 
have dé@yeloped in two dif- 
ferent directions, adopted 
by the Sephardim and 
Ashkenazim respectively. 
The Sephardim, who, at 
Amstérdam, for example 
Wd. i. 544, iii, 485), used 
the sarcophagus form 
without end-pieces, grad- 
ually lowered the sarcoph- 
is till it was almost 
level with the ground, as 
can “be keen in the Beth 
Holim,, burial-ground | at 
London (ép. viii. 158) ; the 
top Was rounded, and on 
this the-inscription was 
éngraved. In Amsterdam 
this rounding was found _ 
inconvenient for the 
somewhat elaborate coats 
of arms carved upon tomb- 
stones, and the top was made perfectly flat, and 
practically rested on the ground, so that.as the grave- 
yard became filled up it was almost entirely paved 
with tombstones, as at Altona (7), i. 475) and at 
Tunis. In Cochin occur sarcophagus tombstones on 
which the inscriptions still retain their original posi- 
tion at the end (see illustration on p. 192). In Italy 
the sarcophagus form appears to have been retained 
only as regards the lid, which formed the whole of 
the tombstone (i). x. 61). 
With the Ashkenazim, on the other hand, the foot- 
piece, possibly for economy’s sake, was detached 
_from the sarcophagus, and the inscription was in- 
cised upon it, apparently on the outside of the 
grave, as in the case of the Brody cemetery (2. iii. 
640), where obviously the inscriptions which abut 

















Vault of Friedlander Family at Saint Petersburg, Russia, 
(From s photograph.) 





Prague cemetery (¢). x. 
165). The headstone was 
shaped at the top, and the 
inscription was inserted 
overthe head of the corpse 
and facing the grave itself, 


to make a kind of margin 
for the inscription, which 
took various forms accord- 
ing to the outline of the 
stone itself (see illustra- 
tion on p. 187), Excel- 
lent examples of all these 
types can be seen in the 
illustration of the Endin- 
gen cemetery (7d, iii. 689). 
In the later forms of, the 
sarcophagus tombs~ of 
Prague these borders and 
outlines became very elab- 
orate, as can be seen from 
the tombstone of Judah 
Low (0. vii. 354).. Florence 
uses round pillars instead 
of the sarcophagus model. 

In western Europe and 
America, Jewish tomb- 
stones have be¢ome exact- 
ly similar tothose of the 
surrounding population. 
Thus, in the United States 
the stone put ovet Moses 
Seixas is a plain square 
slab of the old-fashioned type (¢b, xi. 161); that 
over Judah Touro is a short obelisk (id. ix. 295), 
while the monument over the grave 
of Uriah Levy is in its way quite a 
work of art, and has distinct reference 
to his naval career (ib. viii. 65), In 
the richer Jewish families the gravestone has al- 
ready been replaced by a family vault of a some- 
what elaboratecharacter. Reference to the follow- 
ing illustrations in Tae Jewish ENCYCLOPEDIA 
(volume and page are given) will show the variety 
in the shape of tombstones: 








Modern 
Forms. 







Altona i, 475 
Amster i, 5 
Brody... iii, 640 


Delmedigo, Josep! 


A further process was 
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Gans, Dayid... 
Tsaac ben Sheshet. 
Judah Low ben Bezaleel. 
Levy, Uriah Phillips. 


Mendelssohn, Moses. 
vis New York. 
Newport... 








2B, 
A. 510, Tx. 205 


xix. 6, 11, 12, 18, 14) and once in IT Kings (xxiii. 
10) to designate a place in one’of the valleys just 
outside the walls of Jerusalem. The meaning of 
the word is much in dispute. W. Robertson Smith * 
(“Rel. of Sem.” p. 227, note) connects it with an 
Aramaic loan-word which means “fireplaces.” The 
formation of the word is similar to that of “Molech * 
and “Ashtoreth.” The passage in Kings locates the 
place in the valley of the son of Hinnom. Now 
there are three valleys in Jerusalem which converge 




















VAULTS OF ARNHEIM AND ZORKOWSKI FAMILIES, SALEM FIELDS CEMETERY, NEW YORK. 


Be al 








(From « photograph.) 


. ix. 306 
x. 61 





BiBiioGRaPuy: Admirable examples of old tombstones are 
given in H. de Castro, Keur van Grafsteenen, Leyden, 1883, 
and inL, Jerabek, Der Alte Prager Juden-Friedhof, 1903. 


J. 
TOPAZ. See Gems. 


aS TOPEKA. See Kansas. 


TOPHET (n5n; nnpn, Isa. xxx. 33): Old Tes- 
tament term used chiefly by Jeremiah (vii, 31, 82; 





just below the pool of Siloam: Kidron from the 
east side of the city; Wady al-Rababi from the 
southwest; and the Tyropwon extending from the 
Jaffa gate to Siloam. There is no consensus of opin- 
ion as to which of these valleys represents the an- 
cient Tophet. There is, however, agreement that 
the convergence of the three valleys marks a part of 
Tophet. It is also very generally agreed that To- 
phet did not extend up the valley of the Kidron on 
the east side of Jerusalem. It is to be connected, 
then, either with the Tyrop@on depression or, pref- 
erably, with the great valley marking thesouthwest 
border of the city. 

Tophet as described especially in Jer. vii. 31, 82 
was dedicated to the horrible rites of human sacri- 
fice, of the immolation of children to Baal’and other 
abominable idols. Josiah takes especial pains (II 
Kings xxiii. 10) to defile this despicable spot and 


Torab 
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thus to put a stop to the atrocious sacrifices of hu- 
man life which had been made by at least.two kings 
of Judah, Jcremiah’s references to Tophet charac- 
terize it and at the same time specify that the pun- 
ishment which threatens rebellious Judah shall so 
revolutionize and reverse current wrongs as to fill 
this valley with the corpses of those who shall be 
, slain in the impending calamities. Tophet shall 
heticeforth be called “the valley of slaughter” (Jer. 
vii, 32). After the overthrow of Jerusalem in 586 
n.c., and down to New Testament times, incidental 
references to Tophet or Geheuna (O37 2 N32) indi- 
cate that it was a kind of perpetually burning 
rubbish-heap, where the refuse of Jerusalem was 
consumed, 
KG, I. M. P. 


TORAH (Hebrew, Ayn; Aramaic, NOS; 
Greek, Néuoc): Name applied to the five books of 
Moses, Genusts, Exopus, Levirievs, NuMBERs, 
and Drurerosxomy. The contents of the Torah 
asa whole are discussed, from the point of view of 
modern Biblical criticism, under Penratecven, where 
atable gives the various sources; while its impor- 
tance as a center of crystallization for the Hebrew 
canon is treated under Brsnz Caxon. The present 
article, therefore, is limited to the history of the 
Pentateuch in post-Biblical Judaism. 

The Torah receives its title from its contents, the 
name itself connoting “«loctrine.” The Hellenistic 
Jews, however, translated it by véue¢ =: “law” (e.7., 
LXX., prélogue to Ecclus. (Sirach], Philo, Jose- 
phus, and the New Testament), whence came the 
term “law-book”; this gave rise to the erroncous 
impression that the Jewish religion is purely no- 
mistic, so that it is still frequently designated as the 
religion of law. In reality, however, the Torah 
contains teachings as well as laws, even the latter 
being given in ethical form and contained in his- 
torical narratives of an ethical character. 

Tn the books of the Bibie the following names of 
the Pentateuch occur: myn* NWN Wd in IL Chron. 

Kvii. 9, Neh. ix. 3, and, with the added 

epithet mw "3, Il Chron. xxxiv. 14; 
3 * while mm mn alone, without 15D, 
_is fodnd in II Kings x. 31, I Chron. xxii. 11, and I 

Chron, ‘xii, 1, xxxi. 8, 4, and xxxv. 26. Sometimes 

onds, #r'a word of similar meaning, is added, as 

obs main ipo, Josh. xxiv. 26, Neh, viii, 18 (with- 
out HD, 2. x. 29). Another designation is 95D 

nwo mown, Josh. viii. 81, xxiii. 6; IL Kings xiv. 6; 

Neh. viii. 1; or nwo non, I Kings ii. 3; Il Kings 

xxiii. 25;,Mal. iii, 22 (A. V. iv. 4), with the addi- 

tion of “tay; Ezra iii. 2 (with the addition of 

ondxn won), vii. 6; mem Hp, II Chron. xxv. 4 

(preceded by m3), xxxv. 12. The oldest name 
{doubtless is myna 1p (Deut. i. 5; xxxi. 9, 11, 24; 

xxxii. 46; Neh. viii. 2), sometimes shortened to 

mynn (Deut. i. 5; xxxi. 9, 11, 24; xxxii. 46; Neh. 

viii. 2), or to 1apN (Neh. viii. 5), or to An (Deut. 

xxxili, 4). The last two names occur with great 

frequency in Jewish tradition, where the Torah 

becomes a living creature. The expression “the 
five books,” which is the origin of the term “ Penta- 
teuch,” occurs only in Jewish tradition, which has 
also been the source for “Genesis,” etc., as the 
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names of the books of the Pentateuch (see Blau, 
“Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift,” pp. 40-43). 
According to all critics, regardless of the schools 
to which they belong, the Torah forms a single 
work, which is represented, even at the present day, 
by the synagogal Scrout. or THE Law; nor does 
history know of any other Torah scroll. The five- 
fold division ofjthe Pentgteuch was 

Quinary due to purely external causes, and not 
Division of toadiversity of content; for in volume 
the Torah. the Torah forms more than e fourth 
of all the books of the Bible, and 

contains, in round numbers, 800,000 Ictters of the 
1,100,000 in the entire Bible. A work of such com: 
pass far exceeded the normal size of an individual 
scroll among the Jews; and the Torah accordingly 
became a Pentateuch, thus being analogous to the 
Homeric poems, which originally formed a single 
epic, but which were later split into twenty-four 
parts cach, Like them, moreover, the Pentateuch 
was divided according to the sense and with an ad- 
mirable knowledge of the subject (Blau, “ Althe- 
briisches Buchwesen,” pp. 47-49), while subdivi- 
sions were also made into the so-called open and 
closed “parashiyyot,” whose exact interrelation is 
not yet clear. There are in all 669 


Division sections, 290 open and 879 closed. 
into Another class of parashiyyot divides 
Sections. the weekly Jessons, now called “sid- 


rot,” into seven parts. The Torah 
also falls, on the basis of the lessons for the Sab- 
bath, into 54 sidrot according to the annual cycle, 
and into 155 according to the triennial cycle. The’ 
former division, which is now used almost univer- 
sally, is the Babylonian; and the latter, which has 
recently becn introduced into some Reform congre- 
gations, is the Palestinian. The latter class of sidrot, 
however, has no external marks of division in the 
scrolls of the synagogue; while the divisions in the 
former, like the parashiyyot, are indicated by blank . 
spaces of varying length (see Sipra). This proba~ 
bly implies a greater antiquity for the sections 
which are thus designated, although the divisions 
into 5,845 verses, which seem to be -still older, have 
no outward marks, The system of chapters was in- 
troduced into the editions of the Mebrew Bible, and 
hence into the Torah, from the Vulgate. This mode 
of division is not known to the Masorah, though 
it was incorporated in the final Masoretic notes, 
for individual books of the Pentateuch. It is 
given in modern editions of the Hebrew Bible 
simply on the basis of the stereotyped editions of 
the English Bible Society, which followed earlier 
examples. 

The external form of the Torah is discussed in 
such articlesas MANUSCRIPTS, SCROLL OF THE Law, 
and MANTLE OF THE Law; but so numerous are 
the assertions of tradition concerning its contents 
and its value that the repetition of even a very 
small part of them would far exceed the limits of 
this article. Every page of the Talmud and Midrash 
is filled with citations from the Pentateuch and with 
the most fulsome praise of it, united with super- 
human loveand divine respect therefor. In the five 
volumes of Bacher’s work on the Haggadah, the 
Torah and its study form a special rubric in the 
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account of each “sofer,” or scholar of the Law. In 
ali probability there never was another people, ex- 
cept possibly the Brahmans, that sur- 


Jewish rounded its holy writings with such 
Tradition respect, transmitted them through the 
and centuries with su self-sacrifice, and 








the Torah. preserved them with so little change 

for more than 2,000 years. he very 
letters of the Torah were believed to have come from 
God Himself (B, B. 15a), and were counted carefully, 
the word “soferim” denoting, according to the Tal- 
mud (Kid. 80a), “the counters of the letters.” A 
special class of scholars devoted all their lives to the 
careful pres ation of the text (*Masorah”), the 
only analogy in the Hterature of the world being 
found in India, where the Vedas were accurately 
preserved by similar means. 

The Torah is older than the world, for it existed 
either 947 generations (Zeb, 116a, ¢ Hels) or 
2,000 years (Gen. R. viii, and 7 Weber, 
“Judische Theologic,” p. 15) before the Creation. 
The original Pentateuch, therefore, like everything 
celestial, consisted of fire, being written in black let- 
ters of flame upon a white ground of fire (Yer. Shek. 
49a, and parallels; Blau, “ Althebraisches Buchwe- 
sen,” p. 156), God held counsel with it at the crea- 
tion of the world, since it was wisdom itself (Tan., 
Bereshit, presi), and it was God’s first revelation, 
in which He Himself took part. It was given in 
completeness for all time and forall mankind, so that 
no further revelation can be expected. It was given 
in the languages of all peoples: for the voice of the 
divine revelation was seventyfold (Weber, 2c. pp. 
16-20; Blau, * Zur Einleitung in die Heilige Schrift,” 
pp. 84-100), It shines forever, and was transcribed 
by the scribes of the seventy peoples (Bacher, “Ag. 
Tan.” ii, 203, 416), while everything found in the 
Prophets and the Hagiographa was already con- 

tained in the Torah (Ta‘an. 9a), so 


















Preexist- that, if the Israelites had not sinned, 
ence of only the five books of Moses would 
the Torah. have been given them (Ned. 22b). 


As a matter of fact, the Prophets and 
the Hagiographa will be abrogated; but the Torah 
will remain forever (Yer. Meg. 70d), Every Ictter 
of it isa living creature. When Solomon took many 
wives, Deuteronomy threw himself before God and 
complained that Solomon wished to remove from the 
Pentateuch the yod of the word Raq (Dent. xvii. 17), 
with which the prohibition of polygamy was 
spoken; and God replied: “Solomon anda thousand 
like him shall perish, but not one setter or the Torah 
shall he destroyed ” (Lev. R. Yer, Sanh. 20¢; 
Cant. R. 5, 11; comp. Bacher, dc. ii, 128, note 5). 
The single letters were hypostatized, and were act- 
ive even at the creation of the world (Bacher, Zc. £. 
347), an idea which is probably derived from Gnos- 
tic speculation, The whole world is said to be only 
genx Of the Torah (Er, 21a). 

Isracl recei treasure only through suffer- 
ing (Ber. lels}, for the book and the 
sword came together from heaven, and Israel was 
obliged to choose between them (Sifre, Deut. 40, 
end; Bacher, 2.¢. ii. 402, note 5); and whosoever de- 
nies the heavenly origin of the Torah will lose the 
future life (Sanh. 1). This high esteem finds its 






















expression in the rule that a copy of the Pentateuch 
is unlimited in value, and in the ordinance that the 
inhabitants of a city might oblige one another to 
procure scrolls of the Law (Tosef., B, M. iii. 24, 
xi. 23). The pious bequeathed copy of the Torah 
to the synagogue (i, B. K. ii. 8); and it was the 
duty of each one to make one for himself, while 
the honor paid the Bible greatly influenced the 
distribution of copies aud led to the foundation 
of libraries (Blau, “Althebrilisches Buchwescn,” 
pp. 84-97). 

The highest ideal of young and old and of small 
and great was the study of the Law, thus forming 
a basis for that indomitable eagerness of the Jewish 
people for education and that unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge which still characterize them. “As 
the child must satisfy its hunger day by day, so 
must the grown man busy himself with the Torah 
each hour” (Yer, Ber, ch. ix.). The mishnah (Pe’ah 
i.) incorporated in the daily prayer declares that the 
study of the Law transcends all things, being greater 
than the rescue of human life, than the building of 
the Temple, and than the honor of father and mother 
(Meg. 16b). It is of more value than the offering of 
daily sacrifice (Er. 68b); a single day devoted to 
the Torah outwe ghs 1,000 sacrifices (Shab. 80a; 
comp. Men. 100a); while the fable of the Fish and 
the Fox, in which the latter sceks to entice the 
former to dry land, declares Israel can live only in 
the Law as tish can live only in the occan, Who- 
ever separates himself from the Torah dies forth- 

with (‘Ab. Zarah 8b); for fire con- 

Study of sumes him, and he falls into hell (B. 
the Torah. B. 792); while God weeps over one 

who might have occupied himself with 
it but neglected to do so (Hag. 5b). The study . 
must be unselfish; “One should study the Torah 
with self-denial, even at the sacrifice of one’s life; 
and in the very hour before death one should devote 
himself to this duty” (Sotah 21h; Ber, 68); Shab, 
83b). “Whoever uses the crown of the Torah shall 
be destroyed” (Ned. 62a). All, even the lepers and. 
the unclean, were required to study the Law (Ber, 
22a), while it was the duty of every one to read the 
entire weekly lesson twice (Ber. 8a); and the oldest 
benediction was the one spoken over the Torah (,” 
ilb)}. Prophylactic power also is ascribed to i 
gives protection against suffering (/b. 5a), aguinst 
sickness (‘Er. 54b), and against oppression in the 
Messianic time (Sanh, 98b); so that it may be said 
that “the Torah protects all the wor! ri » (Sanh, 2s 
comp. Ber. 8la). The follow ings n 
cited as particularly instructive ’ 
Gentile who studies the Torah is as great us s the 
high priest” (B. IX. 88a). “The p > of all the 
laws of the Pentateuch is worth Jess than the study 
of the seriptures of it” (Yer. Pe’ah i}, a conclusive 
refutation of the current view of the Nomism of the 
Jewish faith. After these citations it becomes 
readily intelligible that, according to the Talinudic 
view, “God Himself sits and studies the Torah” 
(Ab. Zarah 3b). 

The spirit of criticism naturally developed from 
this devotion to the Pentateuch, in spite of faith and 
reverence. The very existence of the doctrine that 
the Law was of heavenly origin, and that whosocver 
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denied this dogina had no share in the life to come 
(Sanh, x.), shows that there was a school which 

assumed a critical attitude toward the 
Criticism of Torah. There is much cvidence in 
the Torah proof ofthis; but here only the history 

Among of criticism within the-orthodox syn- 

Jews. agogue wili be discussed. It wasa 
moot point whether the Law was 
given all at once or in smaller rolls at different 
times (Git. 60a); and the further question was dis- 
cussed, whether Moses or Joshua wrote the last eight 
verses of the Pentatcuch (B. B. 14b-15a). It was 
definitely affirmed, on the other band (#.), that 
Moses composed the sections concerning Balaam 
(Num. xxii.-xxiv.), thus closing all discussions on 
that score. Many tacit doubts are scattered through 
the Talmud and Midrash, in addition to those which 
Binstein has collected. In the post-Talmudic period, 
in like manner, there was no luck of critics, some of 
them recognized as such again only in recent times, 
although Abrabam ibn Ezra, who was joined by 
Spinoza, has Jong been recognized as belonging to 
this class, 

The composition of the Torah should be discussed 
on the basis of the old Semitic concepts, which 
planned a work of literature practi- 
cally rather than systematically. Rep- 
etitions, therefore, should not be 
eliminated, since things which aro 
good and noble may and should be brought to re- 
meinbrance many times. From the point of view 
of effective emphasis, morcover, a change of context 
may develop a new and independent application of 
a given doctrine, especially if it be repeated in other 
words, Thus tradition (The Thirty-two Rules of Eli- 
ezer b. Jose ha-Gelili) took “ the repeated doctrine” 
as its rule of interpretation, and left large numbers 
of repetitions (parallel passages) in its collections of 
oral teachings. The framework of the Pentateuch 
is histdrical narrative bound together by the thread 
of chronology. There is no rigid adherence to the 
latter principle, however; and the Talmud itself 
accordingly postulates the rule: “There is no earlier 
and no Jater in the Torah ” (Pes. 6b e¢ passim). From 
a Masoretie point of view, the Mosaic code contains 
the history of a period of about 2,300 years. As has 
already been noted in regard to the names of the 
individual books, the Talmud and the Masorah 
divided the Torah into smaller units according to its 
contents, so that Genesis includes the story of Crea- 
tion and of the Patriarchs, Exodus the account of 
the departure from Egypt, the revelation, and 
so on, 

The style of the Pentateuch, in keeping with its 
content, differs widely from the diction of the 
Prophets and the Psalms, It is less lofty, although 
it is not lacking in dramatic foree, and it is concrete 
rather than abstract. Most of the laws are formu- 
Jated in the second person as a direct address, the 
Decalogue being the best example. In certain 
cases, however, the nature of the subject requires 
the third person; but the Torah reverts as quickly 
as possible to the second as being the more effective 
form of address (comp., for example, Deut. xix. 
11-21). In the Peérgateuch, temporal depiction is 
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than the universe as a whole, is described; fnd the 
account brings the world visibly into being in six 
main parts: In the creation of man, of plants, and 
of paradise God is seen at work, and the same proc- 
ess of coming into being may be traced in the ark 
of Noah and similar. descriptions. A 
remarkable example of word-painting 
isthe account of the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons to the high-priesthood (Lev, 
viii). Here the reader watches while Moses washes 
the candidates, dresses them, etc. (“Magyar-Zsid6 
Szemle,” ix. 565 e¢ seg.). Naive simplicity isa char- 
acteristic trait of Pentateuchal style, which under- 
stands also the art of silence. Thus, as in all great 
products of world-literature, feminine beauty is not 
described in detail; for Sarah, Rachel, and other 
heroines are merely said to be beautiful, while the 
completion of the picture is left to the imagination 
of the reader. 

The contents of the Torah fall into two main 
parts: historical and legal. The latter commences 
with Ex. xii.; so that the Tannaim maintained that 
the Law actually began there, proceeding on the 
correct principle that the word “Torah” could be. 
applied only to teachings which regulated the life of . 
man, either leading him to perform certain acts 
{commands = pwy nyyr) or restraining him from 
them (prohibitions = mwyn Ny] myn). The Talmud 
enumerates a total of 613 rules, 248 being commands 

and 865 prohibitions (sce Jew. Excyc, 

Laws of iv. 181, 8.7. CommManpments, THE 
the Torah. 613), In the post-Talmudic period 

many works were written on these 618 
“mizwot,” some even by Maimonides, The legal 
paris of the Pentateuch include all the relations of 
luman life, although these are discussed: with 
greater detail in the Talmud (sec Taumuptc Laws). 
The Torah recognizes no subdivisions of the com- 
mandments; for all alike are the ordinances of 
God, and a distinction may be drawn only accord- 
ing to modern ideas, as when Driver (in Hastings, 
“Dict. Bible,” iii. 66) proposes a triple division, into 
juridical, ceremonial, and moral “ torot.” 

Montefiore was correct when, in laying emphasis 
on the ethical aspect of the Biblical concept of God, 
he declared that even the law of the Bible was per- 
meated with morality, propounding his view jn the 
following words (“Iibbert Lectures,” p. 64): “ Most 
original and characteristic was the moral influence 
of Jahveh in the domain of law. Jahvch, to the 
Israelite, was emphatically the God of the right. 
, . From the carliest times onward, Jahvei's 
sanctuary was the depository of law, and the priest 
was [is spokesman.” The most prominent cliarac- 
teristic of the Pentateuchal taw, as compared with 
the laws of ancient peoples and of medieval Europe, 
is mildness, a feature which is still further devel- 
opedin the Talmud. The Torahis justly regarded as 
the source of humane law. Although 
such phrases occur as “that soul shall 
he cut off from his people” or “so 
shalt thou put the evil away from the 
midst of thee,” it would be incorrect to take them 
literally, or to deduce from them ccrtain theories of 


penal law, as Forster has recently done. On the 
egeeray eae rere Rnegic 
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law Was not a legal code in the strict sense of the 
term, but an-ethical work. Although the Talmud- 
ists made it a penal code, instinctively reading that 
character into it, the penal law of the Torah is some- 
thing theoretical which was never put into practise. 
This view is supported by the fact that a command- 
ment is stated sometimes without the threat of any 
penalty whatever for its violation, and sometimes 
with the assignment even of death as a punishment 
for its transgression. In like manner, tradition fre- 
quently substitutes such a phrase as “he forfeited 
his life” for “transgression worthy of death.” 

On the other hand, the civil law of the Torah, 
which is more developed and bears a practical char- 

acter, probably accords more closely 
Oivil Law. with ancient Jewish legal procedure. 

It reflects the conditions of an agricul- 
tural state, since most of the laws relate to farming 
and cognate matters. There was no Hebrew word 
for “store,” although “just measure” was men- 
tioned. It must be borne in mind, however, that to 
satisfy the more advanced conditions of later times, 
the Talmudists both supplemented the Mosaic law 
and by means of analogy and similar expedients 
interpolated into the Torah much which it did not 
contain originally. 

From the earliest times the Synagogue has pro- 
claimed the divine origin of the Pentateuch, and has 
held that Moses wrote it down from dictation, while 
the religions based on Judaism have until very re- 
cently held the same view. Biblical criticism, how- 
ever, denies the Mosaic authorship and ascribes only 
a portion of varying extent to so ancient an origin. 
A history of criticism in regard to this point is given 
by Winer (“B. R.” ii, 419 et seg.) and by Driver (in 
Hastings, “Dict. Bible,” iii. 66), while Montefiore 
expresses himself as follows (l.¢.): 


“The Torah-or teaching—of the priests, half judicial, half 
pedagogic, was a deep moral influence; and there was no ele- 
ment in the religion which was at once more genuinely Hebrew 
and more closely identified with the national God. There is 
good reason to believe that this priestly ‘Torah is the one relig- 
fous institution which can be correctly attributed to Moses. . . . 
Though Moses was not the author of the written law, he was 
unquestionably the founder of that oral teaching. or Torah, 
which preceded and became the basis of the codes of the Penta- 
teuch.” 


The legal parts of the Torah are found in Ex. xx.- 
xxiii., XXV.-XXNL, XXXiV.-XXX Lev. i.-viii., xi.- 
xxvy,, xxvii; Num. v.-x., xviii, xix., xxvii-xxx., 
these laws being repeated in Deut. iv. et seg. 
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TORDESILLAS: Spanish city near Valladolid, ° 
with a Jéwish community, which was visited by 
Vicente Ferrer toward the end of 1411 for propa: 

gapdic purposes. . He advised the Jews of the city 
to change their abode for the narrow ghetto of Val- 
ladolid, but hie counsel was disregarded. In 1474 
the number of Jeivs in Tordesillas was still so great 
that they paid 900 maravedis in taxes. Tordesillas 
was the birthplace of Moses ha-Kohen de Tor- 
DESILLAS. 

BIDLIOGRAPRY : Rios, Mist. ii, 498 et seq., ili. 584, 

J. M. K. 

TORDESILLAS, MOSES HA-KOHEN DE: 
Spanish controversialist, who was called upon to 
suffer for his faith, an attempt being made to con- 
vert him to Christianity by force. Despite cruel 
persecution, he remained true to his convictions, 
although he was robbed of all his possessions and 
reduced to poverty. Before long he was chosen. 
rabbi by the community of Avila, where he was 
compelled to carry on a religious debate, about 
1872, with the convert Joun ov VALLADOLID in 
the presence of Christians and Mohammedans. It 
was an casy task for Moses ha-Kohen, who was ac- 
quainted with the Christian sources, to refute in 
four debates the arguments of his opponent, who 
tried to prove the Christian dogmas from the Scrip- 
tures, Soon afterward he was obliged to enter upon 
a new contest with a disciple of the convert ABNER 
or Buxeos, with whose writings, especially with 
his “ Mostrador de Jeosticia,” Moses was thoroughly 
acquainted. In 1874, at the desire of the members 
of his community, he wrote, in the form of a dia- 
logue between a Jew and a Christian, the main sub- 
stance of his debates, which treated of the Trinity, 
of the virginity of Mary, of sacrifice, of the alleged 
new teachings of Jesus and of the New Testament, 
of the seven weeks of Daniel, and of similar matters. 
His book, which is divided into seventeen chapters, 
dealing with 125 passages emphasized by Chrigtian 
controversialists, is entitled “‘Ezer ha-Emunah” 
(The Support of Faith). It was sent by its author 
to David ibn Ya’ish at Toledo, and manuscripts of 


it are found at Oxford, Berlin, Parma, Breslau, and 


elsewhere. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist, Worterb. pp. 317 
et seq.; Gratz. Gesch. 3d_ed., viii, 20-21; Neubauer, Jewish 
Interpretations of the Fifty-third Chapter of Ieatah, p. 10: 
Steinschneider, Verzeichnis der Hebriischen Handechriften 
der Konigtichen Bibliothek zu Bertin, p. 61; idem, Hebr. 
Bibl. ii. 8, note 10. 


a. M. K. 


TORONTO: Canadian city; capital of the prov- 
ince of Ontario. Toronto possesses four regularly 
organized Jewish congregations, the oldest being 
the Holy Blossom congregation, which had its be- 
ginnings in 1845, though it was not formally organ- 
ized until 1852. Its first synagogue was in Rich- 
mond street, the building being dedicated in 1857; 
later the congregation moved to its present home in 
Bond street. Attached to it is a large and well- 
organized Sabbath-school. The Goel Tsedek con- 
gregation, founded in 1880, has a synagogue in Elm 
street; the Shomerei Shabbas, an Austrian congre- 
gation organized in 1891, worships in Chestnut, 
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addition to these there are a number of minor con- 
gregations, formed in recent years, but acquiring a 
large membership and steadily growing in impor- 
tance. 


The Jewish communal institutions of Toronto in- | 


clude organizations of a philanthropic, educational, 
religious, and literary character, Among these are 
the Jewish Benevolent Socicty, the Ladies’ Monte- 
fiore Aid Society, the Hebra Kaddisha, the Toronto 
Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, the Hebra Linous Ha- 
tsedek, the Austrian Hebrew Ladies’ Aid Society, a 
branch of the Anglo-Jewish Association, the Toronto 
branch of the Council of Jewish Women, the Young 
Men’s Hebrew Association, the Jewish Literary So- 
ciety, the Talmud Torah, the Toronto Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society, the Jewish Shelter Society, the Judean 
Club, several lodges, and four Zionist organizations 
—the Agudath Zion, Toronto Daughters of Zion, 
B’nai Zion Association, and Abavath Zion Society. 

Toronto has a population of 207,971, of whom 
about 7,000 are Jews. 

A. C. 1. pe 8. 


TORQUEMADA, TOMAS DE. 
DA Fa; Inquisition. 

TORRE, LELIO:(HILLEL) DELLA: Ital- 
jan rabbi and educator; born in Cuneo, Piedmont, 
Jan. 11, 1805; died in Padua July 9, 1871. His 
father, Solomon Jchicl Raphael ha-Kohen, died in 
1807; and Lelio was brought up by his uncle Sab- 
patai Elhanan Treves, a rabbi in Piedmont. From 
1828 to 1829 he acted as tutor in Hebrew and in Bib- 
lical exegesis in the Collegio Colonna e Finzi founded 
in Turin by the Jewish community; and in 1827 he 
was appointed assistant rabbi. When the rabbin- 
ical college was founded in Padua in 1829, Della 
Torre was appointed professor of Talmud, homi- 
Jeties, and pastoral theology, which position he held 
until his death; in 1869 he occupied for several 
months, during a vacancy, the rabbinical chair of 
Padua. Cuneo, his native town, honored him by 
engraving his name on a bronze tablet among those 
of the most illustrious citizens of Italy. 

Besides his thorough familiarity with all branches 
of Hebrew literatureand Jewish history, Della Torre 
was master of several ancient and modern languages, 
writing Hebrew, Italian, and French with equal 
facility. He wrote numerous Hebrew poems, most 
of which were included in his collection “Tal Yal- 
dut,” which, together with a supplement of later 
‘compositions entitled “Egle Tal,” appeared in Padua 
in 1868. He was the authoralso of various articles 
in Iiebrew periodicals, treating mostly of subjects re- 
lating to the science of Judaism and written in pure 
classical Hebrew. They may be found in “Kerem 
Hemed ” (iv. 9), in the new “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” in 
“Ozar Nehmad” (i.), and in various volumes of 
“Kokebe Yizhak.” Of his published works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: “Cinque Discorsi,” 
Padua, 1884; “Della Condizione Degli Ebrei Sotto 
l'Impero Germanico nel Medio Evo,” 1. 1842; “T 
Salmi Volgarizzati sul Testo Massoretico ed Illus- 
trati con Argomentie Note. Parte Prima, Testo, 
Traduzione ed Argomenti,” Vienna, 1845; “Preghi- 
ere degl’ Isracliti. Traduzione dall’ Ebraico,” 7. 
1846; “Orazioni per Ordinazioni Rabbiniche,” Ven- 


See Auto 





ice, 1852; “Poésies Hébraiqués,” Padua, 1869; “Is- 
crizioni Sepolcrali,” 2b. 1870; and “Pensieri sulle 
Lezioni Sabbatiche del Pentateucho,” ¢, 1872. His 
“Orazioni Postume” (Padua, 1879, pp. 189-203) 
contains an autobiographical sketch and a complete 
list of his works. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, ili. 91-92; 8. Jona, in Cor- 
viere Israelitico, 1872. 
8. P. W. 


TORT (Hebrew, pp; Latin, “delictum”): 
Any wrongful act, neglect, or default whereby legal 
damage is caused to the person, property, or repu- 
tation of another. Liability arises either from con- 
tract or from tort. Direct and wilful tort is Tres- 
pass. Trespass on the person is ASSAULT AND 
Batrery. Other torts arise from lack of skill or 
care (see ACCIDENT; BATLMENTs [sometimes deemed 
liabilities from contract]; FauLT; Fracp AND MIs- 
TAKE; GortnG Ox). Among the torts not elsewhere 
treated are: 

Mesne Profits: The income derived from land 
unlawfully held by the possessor, for which he is 
answerable to the true owner when the latter recov- 
ers the Jand from him by the judgment of a court, 
The Talmud speaks of the possessor of land without 
tight as the “robber of the land” (in English law, 
“disseizor”); and he, or even a third person who 
takes fruits or branches from land thus withheld 
from the true owner, is considered as morally guilty - 
of robbery (see the prohibition of an Israclite using, 
in the ritual thyrsus on the Feast of Booths, a 
palm-branch or citron taken from land held by a 
disseizor [Suk. iv. 1,2]). The liability to pay 
mesne profits is implied and rather distantly indi- 
cated in the Mishnah (Git. v. 2). Assuming that he 
who sells land with warranty is liable not only for 

the price of the land which he re- 


In the  ceives, but also for the mesne profits 
Mishnah which the purchaser will lave to pay 
and atter eviction to the true owner, it is 
Talmud. here tuught that from motives of pub- 


lic policy the warranty inserted in the 
deed of sale, though in the nature of a bond, is to 
be levied, as far as it secures the purchaser against 
this liability, only upon “free property,” not on 
“subjected property,” ¢.e., on lands which in the 
meanwhile have been given away, sold, or encum- 
bered (for the distinction see Deep). The Gemara 
(B. M. 14a, b) discusses this matter fully in the 
light of the warranty, the liability of the unlawful 
possessor being taken for granted (see Maimonides, 
“Yad,” Gezelah, ch. xiv.). 

Depasturing: A liability for full damagesis im- 
posed by Ex. xxii. 4 (Hebr.). “If a man pastures 
on field or vineyard and sends his cattle to pasture 
in the ficld of another, he shall make it good with 
the best of his field and the best of his vineyard.” 
When he pastures thus purposely, it is really a tres- 
pass; but the liability for “ foot or tooth ” is often as . 
full when beasts go of themselves into the domain 
of another. Accidental injuries of this kind have 
been referred to under AccipEN’ But when a 
beast eats the neighbor’s produce, is the owner lia- 
ble for the harm done, or only for his profit by its 
eating? In thecase put in Scripture he is of course 
bound for the former. Other cases are thus put by 
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Maimonides: (“ Yad,” Nizke Mamon, iii. 6-12), who 
draws from B. K. 14-27 passim: 

When, from necessity, a, beast eats something 
not its usual food, ¢.g., when an ass eats vetches or 
fish, the owner pays ful! damage, if the occur- 
rence took place on the grounds of the injured 
party; but if on the highway, he pays only the 

amount which he has profited. Where 
Wilful and a beast of prey enters the grounds 
Ac- of the injured party and tears or de- 
cidental. vours a domestic animal, the owner 
of the beast is liable for full damage, 
because it is its nature to act in the manner as it did: 
but if a dog should trespass and eat lambs or a 
cat eat grown hens, only half damage is due; for 
this is unusual. When an ass, finding bread ina bas- 
ket, eats the bread and breaks the basket, the owner 
pays full damage for both. Where a beast, whether 
walking or standing, eats grass from the middle of a 
square, the owner pays what he profits: where it 
eats from the side he pays full damage. For what 
it eats out of the door of a shop, its owner is required 
to pay the equivalent of what he has profited there- 
by; from the interior of the shop, full damage. If, 
walking along the road, a beast cats off the back 
of another beast, only the saving in fodder is paid 
for; if it jumps out of its place, full damage is due. 
If one’s beast glides or stumbles into another's garden 
and eats, etc., the owner owes only for what he prof- 
its, even if the beast goes from bed to bed, or stays 
in the garden all day; butif it walksinto the garden 
in the regular way, there is liability for full damage. 
So, also, if it is pushed into the garden by a com- 
panion ; for the owner should lead his herd in single 
file. 

Unintentional Injury: Though “a man is al- 
ways forewarned,” that is, liable for his actions, 
asleep or awake, intentional or unintentional (see 
AssaULT AND Barrery, and authorities there cited), 
there is a broad exception to the rule; viz., when 
the mischicf is done on the ground of the injuring 
party. For what a man does within his own do- 
main, he is liable in damages only if it was done 
wilfully; but he is not liable if done either un- 
consciously or under compulsion. Where a man 
climbs a ladder, and a rung falls out under him and 
strikes another, he is liable if the rung was not 
strong enough or not well set; but if it was strong 
and well set, the harm done is regarded as providen- 
tial, and he goes clear, even if it happened within 
the domain of the injured party; while on his owi 
ground he would go clear in cither case (“ Yad,” 
Hobel, iv. 3, 4, based on B. K. 28). 

Betrayal: The man of violence (“annas,” gener- 
ally denoting an arbitrary or cruel official of the Gen- 
tile kingdom) is often mentioned in the Talmud and 
the codes. The most odious among torts was that of 
betraying the person or property of a fellow Israel- 
ite into the hands of the anuas (see B. K. 5a, 
14a; “Yad,” Hobel, viii.; Shuthan ‘Aruk, Hoshen 
Mishpat, 328). In the ‘Aruk it is put thus: “He 
who [by informing] delivers up property into the 
hands of an annas, whether Gentile or Jew, is 
bound to make good, from the best part of his estate, 
whatever the annas has taken, though he has not 
handled the thing at all, but has only shown the 





way; and if he dies, the damage done is levied from 
his estate in the handsof his heirs.” The informer 

is excused if he has given informa- 
Informers. tion under bodily duress; but if he has 

handled the property himself, he is 
liable even then; for a man has no right to save 
himself at the cost of another. Further on, a relig- 
ious sanction is given to this civil liability: “He 
who delivers up an Israelite, either in his body or 
in his property, to the Gentile has no share in the 
world to come.” And on the strength of a case re- 
ported in B. B. 116a it is also said that it is not only 
permissible but meritorious to kill an informer in 
order to put a stop to his villainous trade, 

Slander and Insult: It has been shown under 
AssAULT AND BatTery that the insult or humili- 
ation incidental to an assault is to be paid for sepa- 
rately; but in the case of an insult when there is 


no assault, even when one spits at another and, 


does not reach his body but only his garment, there is 
no ground for recovery (B. K. 91a). And in the 
same connection a Palestinian amora is quoted: “The 
tradition’ goes [Nx NNI], ‘He who shames an- 
other by words is free from everything.’” But the 
Jerusalem Talmud (B. K. 6c) makes an exception in 
favor of the “elder,” meaning a rabbi. Thus: “He 
who puts an elder to shame pays him the price of 
his shame. One Meshullam affronted R. Judab ben 
Hanina: the matter came before R. Simeon ben 

Lakish; and he fined Meshullam a litra 


Elder of gold.” This precedent was carried 
“‘Put to into the Halakah; and all the Geonim’ 
Shame.” followed it, They applied it toevery 


scholar (o5n ‘¥9bn), and thus the rule 
appears in the code of Maimonides (“ Yad,” Hobel, 
iii, 5), where the penalty is put at 85 denarii of gold 
(the weight of 83 shekels of gold); but he adds that 
in Spain many of the scholars waive their privilege. 
While others than scholars haye no civil remedy for 
insult or slander, the act of “blanching a man’s face 
in public” or that of “attaching a nickname to one’s 
neighbor” is, as has been seen in Ona’AH, among 
the unpardonable sins punished in the future world. 
It is also found (Ket. 46a) that the sin of “ bringing 
out an evil report” (slander) is fully recognized, on 
the strength of the text “Thou shalt not go up and 


. down as a tale-bearer among the people” (Ley. xix. 


16); but there is no civil remedy for the wrong done. 
E. C. L. N. D. 
TORTOISE: Rendering in the Authorized Veg! 

sion of the Hebrew word “zab” (Lev. xi. 29; see 

Lizarp). Some commentators assume “ gallim” in 

Hos. xii. 12 to mean “tortoises,” a view which has 

the support of the Septuagint, the Peshitta, and old 

Arabic versions. Two species of land tortoise, Tes- 

tudo greea and Testudo leithii, and several of the 

aquatic tortoises have heen found in Palestine. Of 
the latter the Amys caspice is the most numerous. 
The Talmud uses “zab” and also “zabuni” to 
denote the toad (Toh. v. i). In Ber. 38a itis said that 
the water-snake is the issue of the toad and the snake. 

The tortoise is assumed to be intended in ands 

and *S*3 in Nid. 17a and Gen. R. lvii. 2. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 255; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
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TORTOSA: City in Catalonia where Jews lived 
and owned land as early as the Roman period. This 
Jewish community was one of the richest in the 
country in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and had certain ancient privileges which were 
confirmed from time to time until 1328. In 1262 
the “bayle” of Tortosa and farmer of the royal 
taxes was Astruc Jacob Xixen or Xuxen (Shushan). 
The Jews of the city owed him 9,000 sueldos, and 
on their refusal to pay, the king, with whom he 
stood in special favor, and who had granted him 
privileges for life, gave him the right of distrainer. 

The Jewsof Tortosa were always ready, however, 
to make sacrifices if it was for the good of the coun- 
try. When James II. was in need of money for 
conquering the county of Urgel, which also con- 
tained Jewish communities, the Jews of Tortosa, 
together with those of Barcelona, Gerona, Valencia, 
and Lerida, furnished him with 115,000 livres; and 
when Alfonso, the son'and successor of James, was 
fitting outa fleet in 1823 for the conquest of Cer- 
defia, the Jewish community of Tortosa contributed 
and manned two ships, being exempted from all 
taxes for several years in recognition of their 
services. 

The chief occupations of the Jews of this city 
were farming, viniculture, commerce, and manufac- 
turing, In 1220 the brothers Astruc of Tortosa 
possessed lands upon the island of Majorca, They 
owned large establishments for dyeing linen and 
cotton, and sold their wares in a special market- 
place. They were allowed to take an annual inter- 
est of four dinars per livre, but were subject to 
heavy special taxes, since they were obliged to pay 
the state 4,000 sueldos in 1284 alone, as table-moneys 
(“cenas”), in addition to the municipal assessments 
on their houses and lands. On its own responsibil- 
ity the Jewish community in Tortosa ordained that, 
to be valid, all marriages must be performed be- 
fore authorized persons of the community and in the 
presence of ten grown men, and that any woman of 
Tortosa could contract a new marriage without a 
previous ritualistic divorce, unless married in this 
fashion. The year of terror, 1891, was eventful for 
the Jews in Tortosa as well as in other cities. The 
community, previously so wealthy, could no longer 
pay its taxes, and there, as elsewhere, many ac- 
cepted baptism; many Maranos fell victims to the 
Inquisition in Tortosa. 

Tortosa was either the birthplace or the residence 
of several Jewish scholars. Menahem ben Saruk, the 
earliest Hebrew lexicographer; Shem-Tob ben Isaac 
son Abraham, both Hebrew translators; and 
an aud philosopher Jacob Mantino were 
: there, too, lived Isaac Maimon and 
Abraham b, Alfual, who carried ona correspondence 
with Isaae ben Sheshet; and also the modern Hebrew 
poet Solomon ben Reuben Bonfed, rabbi and 
ite of the community at the disputation of 
Tortosa. 


BinuioGRraPny : Belaguer, Historia de Catatufia, vi. 12; Bo- 
letin Acad. Fist. Lid, 5s ae b. Sheshet, Responsa, 5 
B61 ef_seq., 399; Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 201, 253, 806, 330, S34; 
Rios, Hist. if. 71, 155. 


8. M. K. 
TORTSCHINER, LOB B. ABRAHAM. Sce 
Coxpovero, Aryen Lon. 















TOSAFOT (“additions ”): Critical and explana- 
tory glosses on the Talmud, pripted, in almost all edi- 
tions, on the outer margin and épposite Rashi’s notes, 
The authors of the Tosafot gre known as Tosafists 
(“ba‘ale ha-tosafot”). For what reason these 
glosses are called “tosafot,” is a matter of dispute 
among modern scholars. Many of them, including 
Graetz, think the glosses are so culled as additions 
to Rashi’s commentary on the Talmud. In fact, the 
period of the Tosafot began immediately after Rashi 
had written his commentary ; the first tosafists were 

Rashi’s sons-in-law and grandsons, and 
Meaning of the Tosafot consist mainly of strictures 
Name. onRashi’scommentary. Others, espe- 
cially Weiss, object that many tosafot, 
particularly those of Isaiah di Trani, have no refer- 
ence to Rashi. Weiss, followed by other scholars, 
asserts that “tosafot ” means “additions” to the Tal- 
mud, that is to say, they arc an extension and de- 
velopment of the Talmud. For just as the Gemara 
is a critical and analytical commentary on the Mish- 
nah, soare the Tosafot criticaland analytical glosses 
on those two parts of the Talmud. Further, the 
term “tosafot” was not applied for the first time to 
the glosses of Rashi’s continuators, but to the To- 
sefta, the additions to the Mishnah compiled by Ju- 
dah ha-Nasi I. “Tosefta” is a Babylonian term, 
which in Palestinian writings is replaced by “ tosa- 
fot.” (see Yer. Pe’ah fi. 17a; Lev. R. xxx. 2; Cant. 
R. vi. 9; Eccl. R. v. 8). The Tosafot resembie the 
Gemara in other respects also, for just as the latter 
is the work of different schools carried on through 
a long period, so the former were written at differ- 
ent times and by different schools, and gathered later 
into one body. 

Up to and including Rashi, the Talmudic com- 
mentators occupied themselves only with the plain 
meaning (“peshat”) of the text; but after the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century the spirit of criticism 
took possession of the teachers of the Talmud. 
Thus some of Rashi’s continuators, as his sons-in-law 
and his grandson Samuel bon Meir (RaSHBaM), 
while they wrote commentaries on the Talmud after 
the manner of Rashi’s, wrote also glosses on it ina 
style peculiar to themselves. The chief characteristic 
of the Tosafot is that they evidence no recognition 
of any authority, so that, in spite of the great respect 
in which Rashi was held by the Tosafists, the latter 
freely corrected him, Besides, the Tosafot do not 
constitute a continuous commentary, but, like the 
“ Dissensiones” to the Romau code of the first quar- 
ter of the twelfth century, deal only with the diffi- 
cult passages of the Talmudic text. Single sen- 
tenees are explained by quotations which are taken 
from other Talmudic treatises and which scem at first 

glance to have no connection with the 
Character. sentences in question. On the other 

land, sentences which seem to be re- 
lated and interdependent are se parated and embodied 
in different treatises. It must be added ihat the 
Tosafot can be understood only by those who are 
well advanced in the study of the Talmud, for the 
most entangled discussions are treated as though 
they were simple, Glosses explaining the meaning 
of a word or containing a grammatical obscrvation 
are very rare. 
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The Tosafot may be considered from the point of 
view of a methodology of the Talmud. The rules 
are certainly not gathered. together in one series, as 
they are, for instance, in: Maimonides’ introduction 
to the Mishnah; they are scattered in various parts, 
and their number is quite considerable. Neither are 
they stated in fixed terms; a generally accepted rule 
is followed by “This is the way of the Talmud” or 
“The Talmud usually declares.” Sometimes the 
negative expression is found, “This is not the way 
of the Talmud.” A frequently recurring rule is in- 
dicated by some such formula as “ We find many 
like this.” It must be borne in mind that what has 
been said hitherto concerns the general features of 
the Tosafot, and does not conflict with the fact that 
the writings of different tosafists differ in style and 
method. With regard to method, it should be said 
that the Tosafot of Touques (see below) concern 
particularly the casuistic interpretation of the tradi- 
tional law, but do not touch halakic decisions, 

The chief home of tosafot literature was incon- 
testably France, for it began with Rashi’s pupils, 
and was continued mainly by the heads of the 
French schools, It is true that, practically, tosafot 
degan to be written in Germany at the same time as 

in France, but the French tosafists al- 

Mostly ways predominated nuinerically. The 

of French first tosafot recorded are those written 

Origin. by Rashi's two sons-in-law, Meir b. 

Samucl of Ramerupt (RaM) and Judah 
ben Nathan (RIBaN), and by a certain R. Joseph 
(Jacob Tam, “Sefer ha-Yashar,” No. 252; “Hagga- 
hot Mordckai,” Sanh., No. 696; see below). But 
their tosafot not being otherwise known, the actual 
father of the tosafot in France was undoubtedly 
Jacon np, Metr Tam, whose style was adopted by his 
successors. He wrote a great number of tosafot, 
many of which are to be found in his “Sefer ha- 
Yashar”; but not all, as many passages that are 
cited in the edited tosafot are not found in the work 
just mentioned. In Germany, at the same time, there 
flourished Isaac BEN ASHER HA-LEVI (RIBA), leader 
of the German tosafists, who wrote numerous tosa- 
fot, which are mentioned by Abraham b. David 
(“Temim De‘im,” Nos. 158, 207-209), and which are 
very often cited in the cdited tosafot (¢.g., to Sotah 
17b). But Isaac ben Asher’s tosafot were revised 
by his pupils, who, according to Jacob Tam (“Sefer 
ha-Yashar,” No. 282), sometimes ascribed to their 
teacher opinions which were not his. Zedekiah b. 
Abraham (“Shibbole la-Leket,” i., No. 225), how- 
ever, refutes Jacob Tam’s assertion, 

The most prominent tosafist immediately after 
Jacob Tam was his pupil and relative Isaac REN 
SAMUEL WA-ZA (RI) of Dampierre, whose tosa- 
fot form a part of the Tosafot Yeshanim (sce be- 
low). Isaac was succceded by his pupil Samson BEN 
ABRATIAM OF Sens (d. about 1285), who, besides en- 
viching the literature with lis own compositions, 
revised those of his predecessors, especially his 
teacher’s, and compiled them into the group known 
as the Tosafot of Sens (yyxw m\pD\n). Samson’s 
fellow pupil Jupau s. Isaac or Paris (Sir Leon) 
was also very active; he wrote tosafot to several 
Talmudic treatises, of which those to Berakot were 
published at Warsaw (1863); some of those to ‘Abo- 











dah Zarah are extagt in manuscript. Among the, 
many French tdsafists deserving special mention 
was SAMUEI 8B. SOLOMON OF FALAISE (Sir Morel), 
who, owing to the destruction of the Talmud in 
France in his time, relied for the text entirely upon 
his memory (Mcir of Réthenburg, Responsa, No. 250). 

The edited tosafot owe their existence particularly 
to Samson of Sens and to the following French 
tosafists of the thirteenth century : (1) Moses or 
Eyrevx, (2) Ersezer or Toveurks, and (3) PEREZ 
BEN ELJAn oF CorBEIL. 

(1) Moses of Evreux, one of the most prolific tosa- 
fists, furnished glosses to the whole Talmud; they 

form a distinct group known as the 
Schools of Tosafot of Evreux (Mn1°N MDDIN 
Tosafists. or NWN MpDIN). It may be pre- 

sumed that the “Tosafot of R. Moses” 
mentioned by Mordecai b. Hille (“ Mordekai,” on 
Sanh., No. 937) are identical with the tosafot just 
mentioned. According to Joseph Colon (Responsa, 
No. 52) and Elijah Mizrahi (‘Mayim ‘Amukkim,” 
i., No. 87), Moses wrote his glosses on the margin of 
Isaac Alfasi’s “Halakot,” probably at the time of 
the burning of the Talmud. 

(2) Eliezer of Touques, of the second half of the 
thirteenth century, made a compendium of the 
‘Tosafot of Sens and of Evreux; this compendium 
iscalled the Tosafot of Touques (719 mppIn), and 
forms the basis of the edited tosafot. Eliezer’s 
own glosses,written on the margin, are known as 
the Tosafot Gillayon or Gilyon Tosafot. It 
must be premised, however, that the Tosafot of 
Touques did not remain untouched; they were re- 
vised afterward and supplemented by the glosses of 
later tosafists, Gershon Soncino, who printed these 
tosafot, declares that his ancestor Moses of Firth, 
who lived in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
was a descendant in the fifth generation of Moses of 
Speyer, who is mentioned in the Tosafot of Touques. 
It is supposed that the last redactor of these tosafot 
was a pupil of Samson of Chinon. 

(8) Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil was one of the 
most active of the later tosafisis. Besides supply- 
ing tosafot to several treatises, which are quoted by 
many old authorities and are included among the 
edited tosafot (and many of which were seen in 
manuscript by Azulai), he revised those of his pred- 
ecessors. His pupils were not less active; their 
additions are known as the Tosafot of Perez b. 
Elijah’s Pupils. 

It has been said that the first German tosafist, 
Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi, was the head of a school, 
and that his pupils, besides composing tosafot of 
their own, revised his. In the thirteenth century the 
German schools were represented by Bancen BEN 
Isaac, in Regensburg, and later by Muir or Ro- 
THENBURG; the Italian school was represented by 
Isstau pr Tran. Ifthe tosafot of Asner 8, JENTEL 
{d. 1328) are to be included, the tosafistie period ex- 
tended through more than two centuries. When the 
fanaticism of the French monasteries and the bigot- 
ry of Louis IX. brought about the destruction of the 
Talmud, the writing of tosafot in France soon ceased. 

Other bodies of tosafot are: 

French Tosafot: Mentioned in the novelke on 
Tamid ascribed to Abraham b. David. Zunz ¢“Z. 
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G.” p. 5%) thinks that the Tosafot of Sens may be 
referred to under this title; but the fact that Abra- 
ham b. David wa8 much earlier than Samson of Sens 
leads to the supposition that the glosses indicated 
are those of previous tosafists, as Jacob Tam, Isaac 
b. Asher ha-Levi, and Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken and 
his son. 

Piske Tosafot (“Decisions of the Tosafot”): 
Collection of halakic decisions gathered from the 
edited tosafot to thirty-six treatises—Nazir and 
Me‘ilah being exceptcd—and generally printed in 
the margin of the Tosafot; in the later editions of 
the Taimud, after the text. These decisions num- 
ber 5,981; of these 2,009 belong to the treatise Bera- 
kot and the order Mo‘ed; 1,898 to Niddab and the 
order Nashim; 1,508 to Nezikin; and 1,021 to Ko- 
dashim, The decisions contained in the tosafot to 
Shabbat, Pesahim, Gittin, Ketubot, Baba Kamma, 
Baba Mezi‘a, Baba Batra, and Hullin number fully 
one-half of those recognized as authoritative. The 
compiler of these decisions can not be identified with 
certainty; Asher b. Jehiel, his son Jacob b. Asher, 
and Ezekiel, uncle of Eliezer of Touques, are given 
by different authorities. Jacob Nordhausen, also, 
ig known to have compiled tosafot decisions; in 
fact, references to two groups of “Piske Tosafot” 
are found in the works of the later casuists. 

Spanish Tosafot: This term is used by Joseph 
Colon (Responsa, No. 72) and by Jacob Baruch Lan- 
dau (“Agur,” § 827), and may apply to Talmudic 
novelle-by Spanish authors. Jeshuah b. Joseph 
ha-Levi, for instance (“ Halikot ‘Olam,” § 827), ap- 
plies the term “tosafot” to the novelle of Isaac ben 
Sheshet. 

The Edited Tosafot (called also Our Tosafot): 
The tosafot which have been published with the 


-text of the Talmud ever since its earliest edition 


(see TaLmuD, Eprtions oF), They extend to thirty- 
eight treatises of the Babylonian Talmud. Most of 
the treatises are covered by the Tosafot of Touques, 
some by the Tosafot of Sens; many are provided 
with the tosafot of varivus authors, revised by 
Perez b. Elijah’s school. The authorship of the 
tosafot to seventeen treatises only can be estab- 
lished with certainty: Berakot, Moses of Evreux; 
Shabbat, ‘Erubin, and Menahot, the Tosafot of 
Sens; Bezah, Nedarim, Nazir, Sanhedrin, Makkot, 
and Me‘itah, Perez b. Elijah’s school (many written 
by Perez himself); Yoma, Meir of Rothenburg; 
Gittin, Baba Kamma, and Hullin, the Tosafot 
of Touques; Sotah, Samuel of Evreux; ‘Abodah 
Zarah, Samuel of Falaise; Zebahim, Baruch b. Isaac 
of Worms. The tosafot to Mo‘ed Katon were writ- 
ten by a pupil of acertain R. Isaac; the author of 
the tosafot to Hagigah wrote tosafot to other treatises 
also. Those to Ta‘anit belong to the post-tosafot 
period, and differ in style from those to other 
treatises. 

Tosafot Alfasi: Quoted by Joseph Colon (Re- 
sponsa, Nos. 5, 31) and Judah Minz (Responsa, No. 
10). The term may designate either the tosafot of 
Samucl b. Meir and Moses of Evreux, or glosses to 
Alfasi’s “ Talakot.” 

Tosafot of Gornish (D713, pT. wT): 


Mentioned by Joseph Solomon Delmedigo (“ Nobelot ; 


Hokmah,” Preface) and Solomon Algazi (“Gufe 








Halakot,” No. 195), the latter quoting these tosafot 
to Baba Kamma. But as the same quotation is made 
by Bezalcel Ashkenazi (“Shittah Mekubbezet,” to 
Baba Kamma) and ascribed to a pupil of Perez ben 
Elijah, Azulai (“Shem ha-Gedolim,” ii.) concludes 
that these tosafot originated in Perez b, Elijah’s 
school. Still, Mordecai b. Hillel (“ Mordekai,” B, B. 
on No. 886) mentions a R. Judah of Gornish, and 
Abraham ibn Akra (“Meharere Nemerim,” Venice, 
1599) reproduces Talmudic novellw by “M. of Gor- 
nish” (Embden gives “Meir of Gornish” in the 
Latin translation of the catalogue of the Oppenheim. 
Library, No. 667). Manuscript No. 7 of the Giinz- 
burg collection bears the superscription “Tosafot of 
Gornish to Yebamot,” and in these tosafot French 
and German rabbis are quoted. Manuscript No. 608 
of the same collection contains also the Tosafot of 
Gornish and novelle by Judah Minz, and frag- 
ments of Gornish tosafot are found in manuscripts 
in other libraries. 

Different theories have been advanced with regard 
to the name “Gornish.” According to Schechter 
(“Jew. Chron.” May 4, 1888), it is a corruption of 
“Mayence,” while H. Adler thinks it a corruption 
of pana (the English “Norwich”; sce Neubauer 
in “R.E.J.” xvii. 156, and Gross, “ Gallia Judaica,” 
pp. 136 e¢ seg.). Gross (i.c.) thinks that Gornish 


’ may be identical with Gournay, in France, and that 


“M. of Gornish,” apparently the author of the ‘Tosa- 
fot of Gornish, may be Moses of Gornish and iden- 
tical with the Moses of p39} mentioned in the Tosa- 
fot of Sens (to Pesahim). It may be added that in 
the supplement to Zacuto’s “Yuhasin” (p. 164a, 
Cracow, 1581) a David of “ Durnish ” occurs. 

Tosafot Hizoniyyot (“ Exterior” or “ Uncanon- 
ical Tosafot”): Tosafot which are neither of Sens 
nor of Touques. They are so called by Bezaleel 
Ashkenazi; he included many fragments of them 
in his “Shittah Mekubbezet,” to Baba Mezi‘a, Na- 
zir, ete. 

Tosafot Shittah (or Shittah): Name some- 
times applied to the recensions of Perez b. Elijah 
or to the tosafot of Jechiel of Paris (Bezalcel Ashke- 
nazi, t.¢.; notes to “Sha‘are Dura,” § 57; and many 
other authorities). 

Tosafot Yeshanim (“Old Tosafot ”): This group 
comprises four smuller ones: (1) the general tosafot 
of Sens, including those appearing among the edited 
tosafot; (2) the earlicr unedited tosafot (for exam- 
ple, those to Kiddushin by Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken 
of Dampierre, and those to ‘Abodah Zarah by his 
son Elbanan b. Isaac); (8) a collection of old tosafot 
published by Joseph Jessel b. Wolf ha-Levi in 
“Sugyot ha-Shas” (Berlin, 1786); (4) various tosa- 
fot found jn ancient manuscripts, as the tosafot to 
Hullin written in 1360, the manuscript of which is 
in the Munich Library (No. 236). In the colicction 
published by Joseph Jessel b. Wolf ha-Levi (No. 8), 
besides the old tosafot to Yoma by Moses of Coucy 
(comp., however, Israel Isserlein, “Terumat ha- 


| Deshen,” No. 94, who declares they betong to the 


‘Tosafot of Sens), there are single tosafot to sixteen 
treatises—Shabbat, Rosh ha-Shanah, Megillah, Git- 
tin, Baba Mezi‘a, Menahot, Bekorot, ‘Erubin, 
Bezah, Ketubot, Kiddushin, Nazir, Baba Batra, 
Horayot, Keritot, and Niddah. In the recent Wilna 
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Talmud edited by Romm the old tosafot to several 
treatises are printed. - 

The Tosafot quote principally Rashi ( very often 
under the designation “kontres” {= “commenta- 
rius”?}), most of the tosafists, many of the ancient 
authorities (as Kalonymus of Lucca, Nathan b. 
Jehiel, and R. Hananeel), some contemporary 
scholars (as Abraham b. David of Posquiéres, 
Maimonides, Abraham ibn Ezra, and others), and 
about 130 German and French Talmudists of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centurics. Many of the 
last-named are known as authors of general Tal- 
mudie works, as, for instance, Eliezer b. Nathan 
of Mayence, Judah of Corbeil, and Jacob of Coucy; 
but many of them are known only through their 
being quoted in the Tosafot, as in the case of 
an Eliezer of Sens, a Jacob of Orleans, and many 
Abrahams and Isaacs. Some are even mentioned but 
once, as Eliezer ot xSp (Tos, B. B. 79b), Ephraim 
b. David (supposed contemporary of Judah Sir Leon; 
Tos. ‘Ab. Zarah 39a), and one Hezekiah (Tos. B. B. 
44b). A commentary on the Pentateuch entitled 
“Da‘at Zekenim” (Leghorn, 1783) is attributed to 
the Tosafists. In form this commentary follows the 
style of the Tosafot; Rashi is often discussed, and 
sometimes corrected. 

Of the great number of tosafists only forty-four 
are known by name. 
ical list of them; many, however, are known only 
through citations: 

A(HaRA): Quoted in the edited tosafot to M. K. 
14b, 198, 20b, 21a et seg. 

Abigdor b, Elijah ha-Kohen: Flourished in 
the middle of the thirteenth century ; his tosafot are 
mentioned in the edited tosafot to Ket. 68b. 

Asher b. Jehiel: His tosafot, entitled “Tosefot 
ha-Rosh ” or “Tosefe Tosafot,” appeared in various 
epochs and works. Many of them were inserted by 
Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his “Shittah Mekubbezet”; 
those to Yebamot and Ketubot appeared separately 
at Leghorn, 1776; to Sotah, partly at Prague, 1725, 
and partly in Jacob Faitusi’s “Mar’eh ha-Ofannim ” 
(Leghorn, 1810); to Megillah and Shebu'ot, in Eli- 
jah Borgel’s “Migdanot Natan” (ib. 1785); and to 
Kiddushin, in the “Ma‘aseh Rokem” (Pisa, 1806). 
They are included in Romm’s recent edition of the 
Talmud. 

Baruch b. Isaac (see above and Jew. Encyc. 
ii. 559). 

Eleazar b. Judah of Worms: Author of tosa- 
fot to Baba Kamma, extracts from which are 
found in Bezalcet Ashkenazi’s “Shittah Mekub- 
bezet.”. 

Elhanan b. Isaac: Flourished at theend of the 
twelfth century; his tosafot are mentioned by Abra- 
ham b. David in his “Temim De‘im” and in the 
edited tosafot to B. M. 11b and Sheb. 28a. His tosa- 
fot to Nedarim are referred to by Joseph Colon 
{Responsa, No. 52); those to Megillah, in Isaiah di 
Trani’s “Ha-Makria‘” (No. 81, p. 19d); those to 
‘Abodah Zarah, in “ Mordckai” (No. 1864). 

Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (7°:2~1): Flourished 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century; author 
of tosafot to several treatises (comp. Michael, “Or 
ha-Hayyim,” No. 427). 

Eliezer ben Samuel of Metz (Re’EM): Au- 


The following is an alphabet- 


thor of tosafot to several treatises, gf which those 
to Hullin were seen by Azulai. * 

Eliezer of Toul: French togafist of the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, whose tosafot are 
mentioned by Zedekiah Anaw in his “Shibbole ha- 
Leket.” 

Eliezer of Touques (see aboveand Jew. Excyc, 
v. 120). 

Elijah ben Menahem: His tosafot are men- 
tioned in * Haggahot Maimuniyyot,” Kinnim, No, 20. 

I (RI, probably R. Isaac, but not to be confused 
with Isaac b. Samuci ha-Zaken, who occurs most 
often as RI): His tosafot, in which the older RI is 
quoted, are mentioned by Samson b. Zadok (“ Tash- 
bez,” § 886). 

Isaac ben Abraham (RIBA or RIZBA), sur- 
named ha-Babur (“the younger,” in distinction 
from his teacher Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken); Brother 
of Samson ben Abraham of Sens. Like his brother, 
Isaac lived as a youth at Troyes, where he attended 
the lectures of Jacob Tam (“Temim De‘im,” No, 87), 
and afterward at Sens (.; “Haggahot Maimuniy- 
yot,”Ishut, No. 6). After the death of Isaac ben 
Samuel, Isaac ben Abraham succeeded him as head 
of the school of Dampierre, after which place he is 
often called (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 225a). Isaac ben Abra- 
ham was one of the French rabbis to whom Meir ben 
Todros Abulafia addressed his letter against Maimon- 
ides’ theory of resurrection. He died at Dampierre 
prior to 1210, not long before his brother Samson emi- 
grated to Palestine (“Semak,” No. 81; “Mordekai” 
on Ketubot, No. 857). As he is mentioned often in 
the edited tosafot (Shab. 8a, passim; Yoma 20a; et 
al.) and by many other authorities (“Or Zarua‘,” 
i, 26b; “Shibbole ha-Leket,” i., No. 281), it may be 
concluded that he wrote tosafot to several Talmudic 
treatises. Those to Bekorot were in the possession, 
of Hayyim Michael of Hamburg. Isaac ben Abraham 
is frequently mentioned as a Biblical commentator 
(*Da‘at Zekenim,” 3a, 48b, 49b, Leghorn, 17838; 
“Minhat Yehudah,” 3a, 18a), and his ritual decisions 
and responsa are often quoted (“Or Zarua‘,” i. 13b 
et passim; Meir of Rothenburg, Responsa, No. 176; 
et al.) 

Isaac ben Abraham ha-Bahur may be identical 
with the liturgical poet Isaac b. Abraham who 
wrote a hymn beginning “ Yeshabbehuneka be-kol 
mifial,” for Simhat Torah or for the Sabbath after 
it, and a selihah for Yom Kippur beginning “Hen 
yom ba la-Adonai” (comp. Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” 
p. 835). 

Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi (see above and Jew, 
Encve. vi. 620). 

Isaac ben Jacob ha-Laban: Pupil of Jacob 
Tam and one of the earlier tosafists (“ba‘ale tosafot 
yeshanim ”). He was the author of a commentary 
on Ketubot quoted by Isaac Or Zarua‘ (see Judah 
Minz, Responsa, No. 10). He is quoted very often 
in the edited tosafot (Yeb. 5b; B. K. 72a; et au). 

Isaac ben Meir (RIBaM) of Ramerupt: 
Grandson of Rashi, and brother of Samuel b. Meir 
(RaSHBaM) and Jacob Tam; died before his father, 
leaving fourchildren (Jacob Tam, “ Sefer ha-Yashar,” 
No. 616, p. 72b, Vienna, 1811), Although he died 
young, Isaac wrote tosafot, mentioned by Eliezer b. 
Joel ha-Levi (“Abi ha-‘Ezri,” § 417), to several 
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treatises of the Talmud. Isaac himself is often 
quoted in the edited tosafot (Shab. 138a; Ket. 29b 
et passim). 

Isaac ben Mordecai of Regensburg (RI- 
BaM): Flourished in the twelfth century; pupil of 
Isaac b. Asher ha-Levi. He corresponded with Ja- 
cob Tam and was a fellow pupil of Moses b. Joel 
and Ephraim b. Isaac. His tosafot are quoted by 
Eliezer b. Joel ha-Levi (7c. § 420) and Meir of Ro- 
thenburg (“Semahot,” § 73; “ Haggahot Maimuniy- 
yot,” Abelot, p. 294a). He is often quoted also in 
the edited tosafot (Ket. 55a; B. K. 22b ef passim). 

Isaac ben Reuben: His tosafot are mentioned 
jn the “Shittah Mckubbezet,” Ketubot, 48a, He 
may be identical with the Isaac b. Reuben who 
made # comment on Rashi to B. K. 82d. 

Isaac b. Samuel ha-Zaken (sce above and 
Jew. Encyc. vi. 681). 

Isaiah di Trani (RID): Italian tosafist of the 
first half of the thirteenth century, The greater 
part of his tosafot were published under the title 
“Tosefot R. Yesha‘yahu” (Lemberg, 1861-69); and 
many were inserted by Bezaleel Ashkenazi in his 
“Shittah Mckubbezet.” 

Israel of Bamberg: Lived in the middle of the 
thirteenth century; mentioned as an author of tosa- 
fot in “ Mordckai” (to ‘Ab. Zarah, Nos. 1244, 1279, 
1295, 1856) and “Haggahot Mordekai” (to Shab. 
xiv.). Extracts from the tosafot of Israel's pupils 
were reproduced by Bezaleel Ashkenazi (.c.). 

J. Cohen: Supposedly a contemporary of Meir 
b. Baruch of Rothenburg, and perhaps identical 
with Judah ha-Kohen, Meir’s relative. In the ex- 
tracts from his tosafot to Baba, Kamma, inserted in 
the “Shittah Mekubbezet,” he quotes, among many 
other authorities, his still living teacher, the Kohen 
whom Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 42) supposes to be identical 
with Abigdor b.Elijal ha-Kohen. From the “Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet” to Baba Mezi‘a it is seen that J. 
Cohen wrote tosafot to the same treatise. 

Jacob of Chinon: Lived in the thirteenth cen- 
tury; pupil of Isaac ben Abraham, author of a 
“ Shittah” (“Mordekai,” on Sanh., No. 928). He 
himself is quoted in the edited tosafot (Ber. 12a; 
Nazir 53a; et at.). 

Jacob ben Isaac ha-Levi (Jabez): Flourished 
at Speyer about 1130; a pupil of Kalonymus b. 
Isaac the Elder (Eliezer b. Nathan, “ Eben ha-‘Ezer,” 
p. 18¢, Prague, 1610). He was the author of tosafot 
(“ Haggahot Maimuniyyot,” Kinnim, No. 16) and of 
decisions (“ pesakim” ; “Mordekai,” Hul., No. 1188). 
He.is quoted also in the edited tosafot (to Kin. 23a). 

Jacob ben Meir Tam (see above and JEw. 
Encyc. vii. 36). 

Jehiel ben Joseph of Paris (d. 1286): His tosa- 
fot are quoted as authoritative by Perez b. Elijah 
(glosses to “‘Ammude Golah,” p. 50a, Cremona, 
1556), in “Kol Bo” (No. 114), and in “ Mordekai” 
(Hul., No. 924). He is frequently quoted also in 
the edited tosafot. 

Joseph (or Yehosef): Flourished, according 
to Zunz (“Z. G.” p. 38), about 1150. Zunz identifies 
this Joseph with the pupil of Samuel b. Meir whose 
glosses are quoted in the edited tosafot (to Ket. 70a), 
and thinks he may be identical with the Joseph of 
Orleans often cited in the edited tosafot (Shab. 





12a et passim). If so, he must be identified, accord- 
ing to Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 84), with JosEPH 
BEN Isaac BeKor Sion. Weiss, however, suggests 
that this Joseph might have been either Joseph 
Bontils, Jacob T'am’s teacher, or Joseph b. Isaac of 
Troyes, one of Rashi’s pupils. Thus it seems that. 
in any case the tosafist mentioned in the “Sefer ha- 
Yashar” must be distinguished from the one men- 
tioned in Tos. Ket. 70a, as the latter was a pupil of 
R. Samuel. 

Joseph Porat: Many fragments of his tosafot to 
Shabbat are included in the edited tosafot. 

Judah b. Isaac of Paris (see above and JEW. 
Encye. vii. 344). 

Judah ben Nathan (RIBaN): Son-in-law and 
pupil of Rashi, and toa great extent his continua- 
tor, It was Judah who completed Rashi’s commen- 
tary on Makkot (from 19b to the end) and who wrote 
the commentary on Nazir which is erroneously attrib- 
uted to Rashi. He wrote, besides, independent com- 
mentaries on ‘Erubin, Shabbat, Yebamot (Eliezer 
b. Joel ha-Levi, “Abi ha-‘Ezri,” $3 183, 385, 897, 
408), and Pesahim (“Semag,” prohibition No. 79). 
Finally, Halberstam manuscript No. 823 contains 
a fragment of Judah's commentary on Nedarita. It 
is generally considered that Judah b, Nathan wrote 
tosafot to several treatises of the Talmud, and he is 
mentioned as a tosafist in “Ilaggahot Mordekai” 
(Sanh., No. 696). He is often quoted in the edited 
tosafot. 

Levi: His tosafot are quoted in the “Mordekai” 
(B. M. iv., end). 

Meir b. Baruch of Rothenburg (sce above and: 
Jew. Encyc. viii. 487). 

Meir b. Samuel of Ramerupt: His tosafot are 
mentioned by his son Jacob Tam (“Sefer ha- Yashar,” 
No. 252) and often in the edited tosafot. 

Moses b. Jacob of Coucy: Author of Old 
Tosafot to Yoma and of some published in the col- 
lection “Sugyot ha-Shas” (Berlin, 1736). 

Moses b. Meir of Ferrara: Flourished in the 
thirteenth century; probably a pupil of Judah b. 
Isaac of Paris. His tosafot were used by the com- 
piler of the “Haggahot Maimuniyyot” (see Juw. 
Enevc. ix. 86). 

Moses b. Yom-Tob of Evreux (sec above and 
Jew, Encyc. ix. 65), 

Perez ben Elijah of Corbeil (see above and 
Jew. Excyc. ix, 600). 

Samson b. Abraham of Sens (see above and 
Jew. Excye. xi. 2). 

Samson b. Isaac of Chinon: Flourished in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries; author of the 
“Sefer Keritut.” In this work (i. 7, §1; v. 3, 
&§ 120, 148) Samson refers to his glosses on ‘Erubin 
and ‘Abodah Zarah; he appears to have written 
glosses on other Talmudic treatises also. 

Samuel of Evreux: Author of tosafot to sev- 
eral treatises; those to Sotah are among the edited 
tosafot (sce Jew. Encye. xi. 16). 

Samuel ben Meir (RaSHBaM): Author of 
tosafot to Alfasi; under his supervision his pupils 


‘prepared tosafot to several treatises (“Sefer ha- 


Yashar,” p. 85d). 
Samuel b. Natronai (RaShBaT): German 
Talmudist of the end of the twelfth century; author 
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of tosafot to ‘Abodah Zarah (sce “ Kerem Hemed,” 
vii. 50), 
Samuel b. Solomon of Falaise (see above and 
Jew. Encye, xi. 28). an 
Simhah b. Samuel of Speyer: Flourished in 
the thirteenth century ; his tosafot are mentioned by 
Meir of Rothenburg (Responsa, iv., No, 154). 
BraLioGRaPuy : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, pp, 621 et seg.; Buchholz, in Monatsschrift, 
XXXViil. 342, 398, 450, 559; Gratz, Geseh. 3d ed., vi. 143-144" 


210; vii. 108-110; Karpeles, Gesel: der Jidischen Literatur, 


1, 574 et seq.; Weiss, Dor, iv. 336-352 ; idem, Toledot Rabbenti 


Tam, pp. 2-4; Winter and Winsche, Jidische Literatur, ii. 
a6 Hy xeq.; Zunz (the chief source for this article), Z. G. pp. 
2 et sey. 
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TOSEFTA (lit. “extensions”; “additions”): 
Name of a collection of baraitot which treat in a 
more complete form than does the Mishnah the sub- 
ject of traditional law. In tannajftic literature old 
halakot are often amplitied by explanatory notes 
and additions, Such additions were made by R. 
Akiba (‘Eduy. ii. 1, viii. 1; Kil. i. 3; ‘Orlah iii, 
7), R. Eliezer ben Zadok (Tosef., Men. x. 23), R. 
Simeon (Sifra, Wayikra, Hobah, vii. [ed. Weiss, p. 
2tb]), R. Judah (Shab. 75d; ‘Ab. Zarah 48a), R. 
Jose (Tosef., Kelim, B. K. vii. 4), and other tan- 
naim. ‘he explanatory notes are introduced with 
the word “Hosif” (“He has added” or “He hag 
extended”). A sentence thus elucidated and com- 
pleted was called a tosefta, this term being used 
not for the additional notes only, but for the entire 
aphorism in its completed form. This meaning is 
plainly seen in Yer, Shab, viii. 11a (comp. also 
Pesik. I. 14; Eccl. R. viii. 1), where it is stated 
that R. Abbahu was greatly pleased over the dis- 
covery of an ancient tosefta, which, as a matter of 
fact, was an old tannaitic maxim with added ex- 
planatory matter. 

The work known by the name “ Tosefta” consists 
of a collection of such elucidated maxims, giving 
the traditional sayings in a remarkably complete 
form, whereas the Mishnah gives 
them in a condensed form only. The 
title of this collection, NnboOIN. is 
really a plural word, and ought to be pronounced 
“Tosefata,” as is apparent from the Hebrew form 
(map, which is used for the Aramaic Nnborn; Eccl. 
R. v. 8). Erroneously, however, the singular form 
“Tosefta” has been adopted. A compilation enti- 
tled * Tosefta ” is often mentioned in Talmudic-mid- 
rashic literature; and most authoritative critics re- 
gard itas identical with theextant Tosefta, of which 
this article treats. From R. Johanan’s allusions to 
the Tosefta (Sanh. 86b) nothing can be adduced 
against the theory of the identity of the extant To- 
sefta with the work to which he refers; and his 
words in no way indicate, as Broil has interpreted 
them, that R. Nehemiah was the author of the To- 
sefta (see below). Moreover, the Babylonian Tal- 
mud refers to a Tosefta which is certainly identical 
with the work here treated. Thus Yoma 70a cor- 
rectly cites a saying by R. Akibaas being contained 
in the Tosefta (Tosef., Yoma, iii. 19, textus receptus). 

Scholastic tradition regards the tanna Hivya BAR 
Absa as the author of the Tosefta. this belief being 
based on the circumstance that the schools of the 
Amoraim regarded as authoritative only those tan- 
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naitic traditions which had their origin in the col- 
lections of Rv Hiyya or R. Hoshaiah; and imas- 
much as only one Tosefta from the 
Attributed period of the Amoraim bad been pre- 
to Hiyya served, there was justification for the 
bar Abba. belief that only the authentic (and” 
therefore the most commonly used) 
collection had been saved in the vicissitudes of the 
ages. On a closer view of the matter, however, this. 
circumstance can not be accepted as proof of” Hiy- 
ya’s authorship; forsince the collection of Hoshaiah 
was also considered authoritative, there are equal 
grounds for supposing either that the latter was the 
sole author of the Tosefta, or that he and Hiyya 
edited the work in collaboration. Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as Hiyya himself is mentioned in the Tosefta 
(Neg. viii. 6), the final redaction of the work must. 
be attributed to a later hand. 

To detine the purpose of the work presents as 
many difficulties as does its authorship. Formerly 
the Tosefta was generally regarded asa sort of com- 
mentary on the Mishnah, this belicf being fostered 
by a false interpretation of its title as “supplements.” 
But even disregarding the fact that the correct deti- 
nition of the word “Tosefta” as given above stamps. 
the work as independent of the Mishnah, a cursory 
examination of its contents will show that it can not 
be regarded as acommentary. It does not discuss. 
the passages in the Mishnah in a commentayial 
manner, and, to judge by its contents, it might be 
regarded either as a continuation of the Mishnah or 
asa work of equal rank therewith; for it cites the 
mishnaic passages in almost the same terms as the 
Mishnah itself. The latter circumstance, also, pre- 
cludes the possibility of regarding the Tosefta as a. 
commentary, inasmuch as it contains additions and 
supplements to the Mishnah; for in a mere supple- 

ment there would be no room for al- 
Relation to most verbatim repetitions of sentences 
Talmudic contained in the Mishnah itself. To 












Baraitot. this succeeds the question of the rela- 
tion of the Tosefta to the baraitot cited 

in Talmudic discussions; for several such baraitot 
are contained literally in the Tosefta, while others, 
are paraphrased, although the redaction of the par- 
allel passages differs in respect to important points. 
The question which thus presents itself is whether 
the Talmudic baraitot are mere citations from the 
Tosefta, or whether they originally constituted an 
independent collection. In the first case it would 
be difficult to explain the reason for the redactorial 
differences in the parallel passages. In the second, 
on the other hand, it would be necessary to take for 
granted not only the existence of an earlier Tosefta, 
butalso that this, and not the one now extant, was the 
‘authentic one. For, as stated above, the Amoraim 
made use of authentic sources only; and those 
baraitot that are cited in the Talmud but are not 
contained in the extant Tosefta must necessarily 
have been taken from an earlier work, This would 
disprove the identity of the existing Tosefta with 
the work mentioned in Talmudic literature. All 
these questions show how difficult it is to determine 
the origin, the nature, and the importance of the 
Tosefta. The solution of the problem has been at- 
tempted by various scholars at various periods; and 
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of thése attempts those made by Sherira, Maimon- 
ides, Me’iri, and Frankel were the most important 
because they alone rest on critical investigations 
of historical sources. But even these investigators 
failed to solve the problem ip a manner wholly sat- 
isfactory. Frankel’s theory, although deficient in 
so far as it leaves some points unexplaineds.and 
others not accurately defined, comes nearer the truth 
than any other. When these deficiencies are sup- 
plied and some points modified, a correct conception 
of the origin, and nature of the Tosefta may be 
formed. 

Any invesgig&tion to determine the status of the 
Tosefta must be directed to the following points: 
the origin and scope of the work; its redaction; its 
relation to the Mishnah; and its relation to the barai- 
tot cited in the Talmud. Information bearing on 

the first point is derived from a liter- 

Critical ary-historical notice by R. Johanan 

Problems. (Sanh. 86a), which, after eliminating 
material unnecessary for this ques- 

tion, runs as follows: “Those mishnaic sentences 
that are cited without mention of the author’s name 
(pnb) belong to R. Mcir; the sentences in the To- 
sefta cited without the name of the author are R. 
Nehemiah’s ; all, however, are given in the spirit 
and according to the method of R. Akiba.” This 
utterance of R. Johanan’s implies, therefore, that as 
theLishnah had three successive redactors (Akiba, 
Mer, and Judah ha-Nasi I.), so must also the redac- 
tors of the Tosefta be supposed to have been three 
in number, namely, Akiba, Nehemiah, and a third, 
unknown redactor. The origin of the Tosefta can 
therefore be traced back to Akiba, who laid the 
foundation of this work as well as of the Mishnab, 
in both of which he used a peculiar redactorial sys- 
tem of hisown. Thus in the Mishnah he gave only 
the fundamental principles in condensed form, in 
order to furnish a handbook of traditions as an aid 
to the memory. In the Tosefta, however, he gave 
the traditional sentencés in their complete form, 
supplementing them with explanatory notes; he 
gave also various cases, which in the Mishnah were 
Tepresented by a single statement. These two col- 
lections, compiled according to different methods, 
were intended to supplement each other; and it was 
Akiba’s aim through them to preserve the traditional 
teachings in their entirety and in a systematic way, 
as well as to promote a knowledge of them. Meir 
and Nehemiah, both pupils of Akiba, endeavored to 
accomplish’ the object had in view by their master; 
but each restricted himself to oneof Akiba’s methods. 
Meir chose the method of condensation, and com- 
piled a work in which he included much of the ma- 
terial from Akiba’s Tosefta, and which combined 
many of the more important features in both of 
Akiba’s collections, Nehemiah followed the same 
: plan of combining both of Akiba’s col- 
Relations lections in one work; but in doing so 
to Mishnah he chose thecasuistic method. In this 
of R. Meir. way originated two collective works 
—Mcir’s Mishnah, edited according to 

the system used by Akiba in his edition of that 
work, and Nehemiah’s Tosefta, edited according to 
the method followed by Akiba in his Tosefta edition. 

The relation of Mcir’s Mishnah to Nehemiah’s 





Tosefta was not, however, the same as that which 
existed between: Akiba’s collections of the same 
names, The forfiér were not two collections mutu- 
ally dependent on and supplementing each other: 
they were rather two independent works, both of 
which aimed at the presegyation and proper arrange- 
ment ®f traditionakmaxims. The difference between. 
them consisted only in the different methods em- 
ployed in their compilation. Meir's Mishnah con- 
tained the traditional maxims in condensed form, 
while Nehemiah’s Tosefta cited them in their com- 
plete form and provided them with explanatory and 
supplementary notes. The methods evolved by 
Akiba and used by Meir and Nehemiah were 
adopted also by Jater compilers in their endeavors to 
preserve and transmit traditional doctrines, Judah 
ha-Nasi I., whose Mishnah compilation was based on 
that of Meir, followed the latter’s method of redac- 
tion; while the redactor of the Tosefta now extant 
followed the method used by Nehemiah, whose To- 
sefta constituted the basis for his work. The rela- 
tion between the Mishnah of Judah ha-Nasi and the 
Tosefta which has been preserved corresponds with 
that which existed between Meir’s Mishnah and 
Nehemiah’s Tosefta. They are independent works 
which seek to accomplish by different means a simi- 
lar purpose. There is, of course, a certain homo- 
geneity between the two works, inasmuch as the 
Tosefta treats and elucidates the corresponding 
passages in the Mishnah; but the purpose of, the 
redactor of the Tosefta was to produce an independ- 
ent collection, and not merely additiongeto and ex- 
planations of another compilation. ‘ 

Who was the redactor of the extant Toscfta? As 
has already been proved, the scholastic tradition at- 
tributing its authorship to R. Hiyya 
is unreliable, since the circumstance 
that Hiyya himself is mentioned in the 
Tosefta climinates the possibility of his 
being its author; and that Hiyya and Hoshaiah 
edited the work in collaboration is most wnlikely. 
The Jerusalem Talmud often refers to dissensions 
between these two amoraim; and if the Tosefta y 
should be considered the product of their combined 
efforts, it would be natural to ask whose authority 
was accepted as decisive in cases where the redac-, 
tors disagreed. How, indeed, could a decision have 
been possible in a case where the difference of opin- 
ion related to a halakic tradition? To regard Ho- 
shaiah as sole redactor of the Tosefta i§ not possible 
either; for in many questions on which, according 
to the Jerusalem Talmud, he and Hiyya disagreed, 
the opinion of the latter las been given general 
validity (comp. Frankel, “Mebo,” p. 25a),° Only 
one surmise is possible; namely, that. Hiyya and 
Hoshaiah, independently of each othe? and perhaps 
with quite different objects in view, were engaged 
in the compilation of baraitot, as were also their 
contemporaries Levi, Bar Kappara, and Samuel. 
The collections of Hiyya and Hoshaiah differed from 
the others in that these two compilers took Nehe- 
miah’s Tosefta asa basis for their collections. Each 
‘of them thus compiled an extended Tosefta enriched: 
with new elements; and these two Toseftot differed 
in various important respects. A later redactor, 
whose name has not been ascertained, combined 
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these two Toseftot into one work, to which he added 
some maxims taken from the Cebections of Levi, 
Bar Kappara, and Samuel; and in*this manner orig- 
inated the Tosefta jn the form in which it is now 
extant. Tris final redactor considered Hiyya’s opin- 
jons authoritative; and in all points where Hosha- 
iah’s Tosefta differed from Hy ya's the latter’ 'sBpin- 
ions alone were given validity. 3 

The preference thus given to Hiyya’s work, how- 
ever, must not be ascribed to any views held by the 
schools of the Amoraim, but to the personal convic- 
tions of the tinal redactor. In the schools both To- 
seftot were considered authoritative, and baraitot 
cited from either were regarded as authentic. This 
view also explains the relation of the existing To- 
sefta to the Talmudic baraitot, which latter could 
have been taken only from one of these authentic 
Toseftot. Such baraitot as are given verbatim in the 
existing Tosefta are either citations from Hiyya’s 
work or baraitot which were given alike in both 
Toseftot; while those baraitot which, either essen- 
tially or verbally, differ from the parallel passages in 
the present Tosefta were taken from the Toscfta of 
Hoshaiah, the reason for the divergence being that 
the final redactor of the existing Tosefta preferred 
the opinion of Hiyya. 

Like the Mishnah, the Tosefta is divided into six 
orders (“sedarim”), the names of which correspond 
to those of the mishnaic orders: namely, (1) Zera‘im, 
(2) Mo‘ed, (8) Nashim, (4) Nezikin or 

‘eshu‘ot, (5) Kodashim, and (6) Toho- 
got. The orders are subdivided into 
treatises, WIth, with a few exceptions, bear the 
same names aé those of the Mishnah. Four treatises 
are missing-from the Tosefta, namely, Abot in the or- 
der Nezikin, and Kinnim, Middot, and Tamid in the 
order Kodashim, The number of treatises in the 
Tosefta is thus tifty-nine; but the treatise Kelim in 
this work is divided into three parts, namely, Baba 
Kamma, Baba Mezi‘a, and Baba Batra. If these 
three “babot” were regarded as three different trea- 
tises the total number would be sixty-one. The 
ptreattses arc divided into chapters (“perakim”), 

which again are divided into paragraphs; but the 
djyision into:chapters is not the same in the different 
«manuscripts. According to the Erfurt masuscript, 
‘the total number of chapters is 428; according to 
the Vienna manuscript and the older Tosefta edi- 
tions, 421. 

The Tosef, 4 appeared first as an addendum to Isaac 
Alfasi’s “ Halakot ” (Venice, 1521), and has since been 
appended to all editions of that work, The best 
edition of the Tosefta is that published by M. 8, 
Zuckermandl Winreubest 1880), who made use of the 
Erfurt eat Or cfipt. Zuckermandl published also a 
supplement (Treves, 1882) containing a summary of 
the work;an index, anda glossary. A Latin trans- 
lation of thirty-one Tosefta treatises was published 
by Ugolino in his “Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacra- 
rum” (vols. xvii.-xx., Venice, 1755-57). 

The Tosefta has been the subject of many com- 
mentaries. _The Wilna edition of the Talmud, for 
example, which contains the Tosefta in addition to 
Alfasi’s “Halakot,” reprints the following two com- 
mentaries: (1) “Tana Tosefa’ah,” by Samuel Abigdor 
b. Abraham, a work in two parts, part i, entitled 

r XI.—14 


Division. 


i 
“Minhat Bikkurim® being the main commentary, 
while part ii., entitled “Mizpeh Shemu’el,” cqn- 

tains an index to the Tosefta passages 
Texts and cited in the Talmud and in the Mid- 

Com- rashim. (2) “ Hasde Dawid,” explan- 

mentaries. atory notésby David Pardo. Inaddi- 
tion to these two commentaries, which 
cover “hedntire Tosefta, the same Talmud edition con- 
tains the following commentaries on single treatises: 
“Magen Abraham,” by Abraham Abali of Kalisz, 
on the order Nezikin; a commentary by,Hlijah Gaon 
of Wilna on the order Tohorot; and J zo Kahana 
of Wilna’s “ Mare de-Matnita,” on thre. éatise ‘Eru- 
bin. M. Friedmann wrote a commentary on the 
order Mo‘ed, which he published under the title 
“Tekelet Mordekai,” appending it to his edition of 
the Tosefta (part i., containing the treatises Shabbat 
and ‘Erubin, Paks, 1898; part ii, Pesahim, Sheka- 
lim, Yoma, and Sukkah, 2), 1900). Medieval au- 
thors mention two Toseftot to Berakot (see Bri 
“Ha-Maggid,” xiii. 127), but it is not clear to which 
works they applied the name “ Toseftot.” 
BrBLioGRaPnHiy : Letter of Sherira Gaon, in Neubauer, M. J, C. 
i. 13-15; Maimonides, Kinleitung in die Mischnaft; Meiri, 
in his commentary on A bot, ed. Stern, Vienna, 18544 Frankel 
Hodegetica in. Mischnam, pp. 304-307, Talpste se od 
enheim, roledot ha-Mishnah, in Bet Talmud, it. 287. ae 
8-353; J. H. Dinner, Die Theorien tber Wesen und Ure 

rung der “Fosejta Kritisch Dargestelit, Amsterdam, 187: 

. Hot agann. Mischuah und Tosefta, in Berliner's M 
zin, 1882, pp. 153- 8. Zuckermandl, Die Erfut or 
Handserrift “der Toxefta, Berlin, 1876; idem, Der er 

Tosefta Codex, Magdeburg, 1877; idem, Tosefta Varianten, 
‘Treves, 1881; N. Brill, Beorif und Ursprung der Tesefiay 
in Jubelschrift zum ‘Neunzigaten Geburtstay des Dr. 

Zunz, pp. 92-110, Berlin, 1884. 
J. Z.. Ty 
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TOTBRIEF: Term applied in Germany to the 
edicts issued by the kings and emperors, to the papal 
bulls, and to the edicts of various ecclesiastical du- 
thorities, by which the Christians were exempted 
from paying theirdebtsto Jews. The Tdtbrief might 
deprive the creditor either of the interest due on the 
money loaned or of both principal and interest. 
The first Totbrief known was that of Louis VII. :of 
France, who, at the instigation of Peter Venerabilis, 
Abbot of Cluny, issued in 1146 a decree exempting 
all Crusaders from payment of their debts to the 
Jews, in accordance with the papal enactment of 
Eugenius III. in the preceding year. Later, in 1180, 
Philip Augustus relieved all Christians from their 
liabilities to their Jewish creditors on condition of 
their paying to him the fifth part of their debts. 
Louis VIII. annulled, in 1228, all debts due to Jews 
by Christians that had been outstanding for five 
yeais or more, and canceled the interest on debts less 
than five years old. 

In Germany, in the fourteenth century, such can- 
celations were common. The first case in which 
Jews were deprived of the interest due to them was 
jn 1299, when King Albert diverted such interest 
payments to the Monastery of Eberbach. After the 
time of Henry VII. and Louis the Bavarian cancel- 
ations of the whole debt, principal and interest, 
were very frequent. The former exempted (1312) 
Conrad of Weinsberg from the payment of such 
debts ; while the latter relieved (1315) the city of Ess- 
lingen from its debts to the Jews of Ueberlingen as 
well as to other Jews who had scttled in cities hos- 
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tile to him. In 1316 Louis issued a similar cdict in 
_favor of the inhabitants of Heilbronn ;* in 1823, in 
favor of the Abbey of Fulday in 1326, in favor of a 
number of noblemen who owed money ta Jews of 
, Alsace; in 1882, in favor of the Abbey of Bamberg. 
These exemptions were even more numerous in the 
‘ third and fourth decades of the fourteenth century, 
when, during the persecutions, the emperors can- 
celed the claims of Jews both living and dead. 
All these were single instances of the cancelation 
of debts due to Jews; only under King Wenzel, to- 
‘ward the end of the fourteenth century, did the 
‘Tétbricf assume seriously comprchensive propor- 
tions. On June 12, 1885, the king concluded a 
treaty with the representatives of all the Swabian 
towns, who figreed that their municipalities should 
pay the ling 40,000 gulden in return for a “ privi- 
“lege,” consisting of eight articles, by which their 
debts to Jews were either entirely or partially can- 
celed, and through which the Jews finally lost all 
their claims, For, while many Jews who had the 
means recovered part of the money due to them by 
‘paying a certain sum to the city authoritics, King 
Wenceslaus, in order to check this, issucd a second 
edict (1390), commanding the Jews to abandon all 
claim to debts due from Christians. It must be said, 
howeycer, that the Tétbrief of 1890 did not apply 
throughout the whole German empire, but only to its 
southwestern part, as Bavaria, Wtirzburg, and other 
provinces. In Spain the same sort of edict was 
called a “moratoria” (see Jacobs, “Sources,” pp. 
xxiv., xx#v., Nos. 97, ‘100-108; p. xlifi., No, xlv.). 


, BIRLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vi. 148 ef seq., vil. 23, 

» Vill. 50 eb seq. hing, Die Judengemeinden in Deutsch- 
land, pp. 134, 874, B01, 402; Stobbe, Die Juden in Deutseh- 
land, pp. 181 et seq., 249 et seq. 


J. M. Sen. 

TOTEMISM: A primitive social system in which 
members of aclan reckoned kinship through their 
mothers, and worshiped some animal or plant which 
they regarded as their ancestor and the image of 
which they bore tattooed on their persons. It was 
suggested by J, S. Maclennan (in “ The Fortnightly 
Review,” 1870, i. 207) that this. system existed 
among the early Hebrews; and his view was taken 
up by Robertson Smith (in “The Journal of Philol- 
ogy,” 1880), who based his theories upon the re- 
searches of J. G. Frazer on totemism. Robertson 
Smith later connected this view with his theory of 
sacrifice, which he regarded as originally a method 
of restoring the blood covenant between the mem- 
bers of a clan and its totem. The following are tlie 
chief arguments in favor of the existence of totem 

“clans among the ancient Israelites: 

I. Animal and Plant Names: A considcrable 
number of persons and places in the Old Testament 
have names derived from animals or plants. Ja- 
cobs (“Studies in Biblical Archeology,” pp. 94-108) 
has given a list of over 160 such names, including 
Oreb (the raven) and Zeeb (the wolf), princes of the 
Midianites; Caleb (the dog), Tola (the worm), Shual 
(the fox), Zimri (the chamois), Jonah (the dove), Hul- 


dah (the weasel), Jael (the ibex), Nahash(the serpent), . 


- Kezia (the cassia), Shaphan (the rock-badger), Ajalon 
+ (the great stag), and Zeboim (the hyena). Many of 
these, however, are personal names; but among the 


Israelitish tribes mentioned in Num. xxvi. are the 
’ 


’ Shualites, or fox clan of Asher; the Shuphamites, or 
serpent clan of Benjamin; the Bachrites, or camel 
clan; and the Arelites, or lion clan of 
Arguments Gad. Other tribes having similar 
in Favor of names are the Zimrites, or hornet clan, 
Totemism. and the Calebites,ordog tribe. Inthe’ 
genealogy of the Horites (Gen. xxxvi.) 
several animal names occur, such ag Shobal (the 
young lion), Zibeon (the hyena), Anah (the wild ass), 
Dishan (the gazel), Akan (the roe), Aiah (the kite), 
Aran (the ass), and Cheran (the lamb). ‘Fhe occur 
rence of such a large number of animal .names in 
one set of clan names suggests the possibility that 
the Horites, who were nomads, were organized on 
the totem-clan system. ae 

II. Exogamy is the system under which any 
member of a clan may not marry within his own 
clan, but must marry @ member of @ kindred clan. 
Smith deduces the existence of such clans among the 
Horites from the mention of Anah clans and Dishan 
clansin the list. He also draws attention to Shimeis 
among the Levites, Reubenites, and Benjamites. 
Female descent is the only means of tracing kin- 
ship in exogamous clans; and Smith sees a survival 
of this in the case of the marriage of Abraham and 
Sarah, who were not of the same mother, while 
Abimelech appealed to his mother’s clan as being of 
his flesh (Judges viii, 19), and Naomi told Ruth to 
return to her mother’s house (Ruth i, 8). >. 

III, Ancestor and Animal Worship: Smith 
attributes the friendship between David and Na- 
hash, King of the Ammonites, to the fact that they 
were both members of a serpent clan spread through- 
out Canaan. That animals were worshiped among 
the Hebrews is well known, as is shown by the leg- 
ends of the golden calf and the brazen serpent, The 
second commandment prohibits this. | Smith draws 
attention to the case of animal worship inEzek. viii, 
7-11, where Ezekiel sees “every form of creeping 
things, and abominable beasts, and all the idols of 
the house of Israel, portrayed upon the wall round 
about,” and in the midst of them stood Jaazaniah 
ben Shaphan (the rock-badger), “with eveyy man 
his censer in his hand, and a thick cloud of incense 
went up.” Here there is animal worship connected 
with the name of a person who appears to be con- 
nected with an unclean beast, the “shaphan.” See 
also ANCESTOR Worship. 

IV. Forbidden Food: Members of a totem clan 
did not cat the totem animal. As such totems grad- 
ually spread throughout the nation, a list of forbid- 
den animals would arise which might be analogous 
to the list of forbidden animals given in Lev. xi. and 
Deut. xv. Jacobs, however, has shown that in the 
list of animal names given by him forty-three are 
clean as against forty-two unclean, 

V. Tattooing and Clan Crests: A totem is 
tattooed on the skin of the totem worshiper; and 
there is evidence in Lev. xix. 28 that the Israelites 
were forbidden to make tattoo-marks, while an allu- 
sion to this practise may be contained in Isa. xliv. 5 
and in Ezek. ix. 4. The mark of Cain may perhaps 
have beenatattoo-mark. In none of these instances, 
however, are there indications that the tattoo-marks 
were in an animal form or connected with animal 
worship. The tribes of Israel when on the march 
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had standards (Num. i. 52, #. 2 et seg.); and rabbinie 
literature gives details of the crests (see FLaa), which 
were derived from the blessings of 

(Absence Jacob (Gen. xlix.) and Moses (Deut. 

of Historic xxxiii.). In these most of the tribes 


Con- “. are compared to an animal: Judah to 
nection. a lion; Issachar to an ass; Dan to a 
serpent; etc. In Moses’ blessing, how- 

ever, Dan is compared to a lion’s whelp, which 


seems to ghow that the tribes were not arranged on 

a totenic system. 

VI. Blood Feud: The practical side of the totem 
system insured the existence of relatives scattered 
throughout g tribe, who would guarantee the taking 
up of the bloed feud in case one of the members of 
the totem clan was injured or killed. The existence 
of the blood feud can be recognized in Israel (sce 
Go’EL), but there is no evidence of a connection with 
totemisnt,, Altogether, while traces and survivals 
are found of institutions similar to those of the totem 
clan, there is not sufficient evidence to show that it 
existed in Isract during historic times, though it is 
possible that some such system was found among 
the Edomites. 

BiBLioGRAPHY: W. Robertson Smith, Animal Worship and 
Animal Tribes Among the Ancient Arabs and in the Old 
Testament, in Journal of Philology, 1x. 75-100; Jacobs, 
slits in Biblical Archeology, pp. 64-108; J. S! Cook, in 

a bi Zlapetal, Totemismus im Alten’ Testamenite, 

I. Lévi, La Famille chez les Anciens Hé- 


b Fars et 8. Retna, Cultes, Mythes et Retigions, 
Paris, 1904, ? 
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ODL (Hebr. bya, Nbita: “Or Zamna," i, 1810; 
“Mordckai” on B. K. x., No.198): Capital of an arron- 
dissement in the department of Meurthe-et-Moselle, 
France, with a Jewish population dating from the 
thir! teenth ecntury, Among the scholars who were 
once residents of this city may be mentioned R. Elic- 
zer of Toul, the author of tosafot; and his brother 
Abraham, a pupil of Rabbi Isaac the Elder of Dam- 
pierre and identical, according to Gross, with Abra- 
ham of 4) (read Sw), one of the scholars to whom 
Metr,;ben Todros Abulafia of Toledo addressed his 
epistle assailing the doctrine of the resurrection as 
set forth by Maimonides, 

In 1708 the Bishop of Toul petitioned the French 
government, to expel from Nancy the Jewish bank- 
ers Samuel and Solomon Levy, Jacob Schwob, Isaiah 
Lambert, and Moses Alcan, but his efforts were un- 
successful. In 1721, 180 Jewish families, many of 
them residents of Toul, were permitted by Duke 
Leopold to remain on his estates without molestation 
in their religion and commerce. Leon Colin, one 
of the leading members of the community of this 
city, took part in the General Assembly convoked at 





_ Parisby Napoleon in 1806. Thecommunity of Toul 


* ment in the department of the Var, France. 


is governed by the Jewish consistory of Nancy, and 

at. present (1905) contains forty or fifty Jewish 

families. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 211-212: idem, 
Monatsschrift, 1885, p. 519; R. B. J. xxxiv. 108; Zunz, Z. 
G. p. 3% 
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TOULON (Hebr. pow): Capital of an arrondisse- 
Like 
most of the principal cities of Provence, Toulon 


contained a Jewish community in medieval times; 


and under thé counts of Provence the Jews of the - 


icity fared like those of many other communities, 
being sometimes oppressed and sometimes treated 
with kindness. When the Black Death raged 
throughout Francein 1348, the Jews of Toulon were 
accused of having poisoned the neighboring springs 
and wells, and forty were killed in a single night. 
Noteworthy among the scholars of the city were! 
Berechiah ben Azariah of pow or bw (Rabbinovice, 
“Dikduke Soferim,” xi, 17), to whom belonged the 
Codex Vat. 120, dating from the fourtcenth century 
and containing a number of treatises of the Talmud ; 
and Astruc of Toulon, one of the publishers of the 





first edition of Jehict ben Jekuthicl’s “Bet Middot.” 


At the present time (1905) the Jewtsh community 
of the city forms a part of the consisterial cireum- 


scription of Marseilles, and numbers about thirty’. 


families. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica. 
nérate de Provence, iii. 190 
|. 1278 ;, Steinscpneider, Hei 


213; Papon, His- 
einschneider, Cat, 
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8. K. 


TOULOUSE (Hebr.snunbw, andw): Capital 
of the department of Haute-Garonne, France, where 
a large number of Jews lived as early as the begin- 
ning of the eighth century. In conformity, with an 
old custom, and in punishment for some fancied 
crime, one of their number, generally the mostire- 
spected old man of the community, was obliged to 
appear every Good Friday at the door of the cathe: 
dral to have his ears boxed in public. They vainly 
addressed a petition to King Charles the Bald in 850 
to have this custom abolished ; but it continued until 
the beginning of the twelfth century, when it was 
replaced by an annual tax payable to the monks of 
St. Sernin between All Saints’ Day and the feast 












of St. Sernin, and by a yearly ‘contribution of ,44 ° 


pounds of wax, to be delivered on Good Friday at 
the Cathedral of St. Stephen. 2 
in the thirteenth century the counts of Toulouse 
were favorably disposed toward the Jews on all oc- 
casions, and granted them the right of acquiring 
real estate without paying rent. Many estates were 
held by two prominent Jewish families, one repre- 
sented by Espagnol and his sons Solomon and Pro- 
vengal, and the other by Alacer (Eliezer) and his 
sons Abraham and Belid. In 1242 Raymond VII. 
granted the Jews the right of freely disposing of 
their property, and of selling, mortgaging, or leas- 
ing their farms, estates, and seigniories on condition 
of paying a tax of 12 Toulouse deniers on each 
pound of the sale price and 6 deniers on cach pound 
of the rent; but in 1290 King Philip the Fair took 
action against those Jews who had surreptitiously 
obtained letters of exemption from the taxes im- 
posed upon them. In the district of the seneschal of 
Carcassonne a special judge was appointed to take 
charge of the cases in which Jews were intercsted; 
but in Toulouse the Jews were tried before the 
saine judges asthe Christians. Philip the Fair con- 
firmed this arrangement in 1304 by decreeing that 
the regular judges should handle all Jewish cases, 
whether civil or criminal. Several Jews who were 
arrested in 1306 accepted baptism rather than leave 
the city, but Solomon ibn Verga goes too far when 
he says that the whole community was converted. 
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The total amoung confiscated by the king in the 
seneschalate of Toulouse was 75,264 pounds Tours 
currency. 

Returning to Toulouse in 1315, the Jews weré soon 
subjected to a tax of 2,000 pounds. “In 1321 the Pas- 
TOUREAUX massacred many Jews, and forced the re- 
mainder to accept baptism, flius winhiliilating the 
community. ~“ « . 

As early as the elevéhth Century the Jews of Tou- 
louse possessed a synagogue, which was under the 
direction of R. Judah b. Moses ha-Darshan, who later 
svent to Narbonne. He is called ndt7 Nw in “R. 
E, J.” x. 102, which, according to a happy conjec- 
ture of Gross (“Gallia Judaica,” p. 215), must be 
‘read pny qwvn. This synagogue was situated 
on the present Place des Carmes, but it was con- 
Wecated by Philip the Fair in 1806, and sold in 
1810. 

From the time of the massacre by the Pastoureaux 
there was no Jewish community at Toulouse until 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. At the 
present time (1905) it contains between fifty and 
sixty families, who are 
subject to the Jewish con- 
sistory of Bayonne. 


Bipuiograrny: Vita Sancti 
Theodardi, in Acta Sancte 
rum, Mensis Mai, i, 142; 
Arch. Isr. 1861, p. 449; Bédar- 
ride, Les Juifs en Mrance, 
‘pp. 89-90, 227; Catel, Mémoirs, 
pp. 237, 520, 890 ; Depping, Les 
Piife dans: le Moyen Age, 

. 47, 145, 160; Dom Vaisséte, 
Histoire Générale de Lan- 
quedoc, ii. 151, tii, 553; Gross, 
Gallia Juddiea, pp. 213-215 5 
Joseph ha-Kohen, “Emele ha- 
Baka (translated_ by ‘Sée), 
pp. 69, 71, 72, 235; Ordon- 
nances des Roisde France, i. 
B97, 443; », Les Juifs du 

Languedoeypp. 11, 14 et seq.; 


‘Yeuudaierdp, 4. Shebet 
Yeh 6, 45, 
8, cs 8, K. 
TOURO, JUDAH: 
American’ philanthropist ; 
born at Newport, R. L, 
June 16, 1775; died at New 
Orleans, La., Jan, 18, 1854; 
son of Rev. Isaac Touro 
and Reyna Hays. His 
father was of Portuguese 
origin and had settled in 
Jamaica, but went to New- 
port about 1760 to serve 
as minister of the Jewish 
congregation there. During his residence in the 
town he became a close friend of Ezra Stiles. 
Shortly after the outbreak of the American Revo- 
lution, Newport was taken by the British, aud the 
Jewish patriot citizens consequently left. The syna- 
gogue was closed, and its members scattered through- 
out the other colonies. The father of Judah went to 
Kingston, Jamaica, where he died Dec. 8, 1783; 
tliereupon the motherreturned to the United States 
with her children, making her home with her brother, 
Moses Michael Hays, who had become an eminent 
merchant of Boston, $he died in 1787; and young 
Touro was reared“and educated by his uncle, in 
whose counting-house he was later employed. At 








Judah Touro, 





the agé of twenty-two he was sent as supercargo 
with a valuable shipment*to the Mediterranean ; and 
thé reSults of the trip showed his remarkable busi- 
ness ability. “"s % 
“MA few years later(1802) he went to the French ter- 
ritory of, Louisiana, Settling at New Orleans, then a 
small town of about 10,000 inhabitants. There he 
opened a store, and soon piilt up a 
Settles in thriving trade in New England prod- 
New ucts. Later he became the owner of 
Orleans. many shipsand of valuable real estate, 
until he was numbered among the 
most prominent merchants of the place. After the 
territory had become part of the United States, 
Touro repeatedly exhibited his public spirit. Dur- 
ing the defense of New Orleans by Andrew Jackson 
he entered the ranks as a common soldier, and was 
severely wounded on Jan. 1, 1815, being given up 
for dead; but he was saved by the bravery and 
care of his friend Rezin Davis Shepherdya young 
Virginian merchant, who had settled in th@*same 
city. Their friendship continued throughout their 
lives; and, both of them 
amassed ‘great for- 
tunes. 

Touro’s name will al- 
ways be numbered among 
the foremost ifthe, an- 
nals of Ameriédnjgyhilan- 
thropy. His charities 
knew neither race nor 
creed, and his public 
spirit was no less note- 
worthy. 

To Amos Lawrenee and 
Judah Touro belongs the 
credit of supplying the 
funds for completing the 
Bunker Hill Monument, 
each subscribing $10,000 
for the purpose. In 1843 
the completion of the 
monument was celebrated 
by a banquet in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, at which 
the generosity of the two 
donors was publicly ac- 
knowledged. A resolution 
was also adopted by the 
directors to the effect that 
John Quincy Adams, Dan- 
iel Webster, Joseph Story, 
Edward Everett, and Franklin Dexter be appointed 
a committee to prepare an inscription for a tablet 
which was to be placed on the monument and which 
was partly to record the liberality of Lawrence and 
Touro, 

Another object of his generosity was his native 
city of Newport. In 1842 he improved the enclo- 

sures of the old Jewish cemetery im- 

Benefac- mortalized by Longfellow; and it was 

tions to his money which purchased the Old 

Newport. Stone Mill supposed to have been 

built by the Norsemen, Touro’s de- 
sire being that the historic landmark and the sur- 
rounding grounds might be. saved for the town. 
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The grounds in which the mill is situated dre still 
known as Touro Park. = * A 

In him the poor of New Orleans had a cof ant 
fricnd and benefactor, and mavy incidents’ of lis 
charity are recorded. A noteworthy case was tltht 
of a Universalist congregatiofi Whose church was 
sold at auction under foreclosure of a mortgage hd 
was bought by Touro, who returned it to the wor- 
shipers, Its minister, the Rev. Theodore Clapp, be- 
came Touro’s friend; and in his memoirs he givesa 
most appreciative account of the benefactor of his 
chureh, 

Though he gave liberally to charitable objects 
during his entire life, the provisions of the will of 
Touro, who died unmarried, disposed of over half 
a million dolarsin charity, an enormous sum in those 
days. These provisions were published throughout 

the United Statesand even in the jour- 

Touro’s” nals and periodicals of many Euro- 

Will’ * pean countries. Among the larger be- 
i quests were $80,000 for founding the 
New Orleans Almshouse, liberal endowments for 
nearly all the Jewish congregations of the country, 
bequests to the Massachusetts Female Hospital, the 
Female Asylum, and the Boys’ Asylum of Boston, 
and one for the preservation of the old cemetery at 
Newport, and for the payment of the salary of the 
minister of she old synagogue in that city. A large 
sum* was“also left in trust to Sir Moses Montefiore 
foralmshousesin JERUSALEM. In addition to these, 
there were private bequests, including one to the 
Rev. Theodore Clapp already mentioned; while 
the entire residuary estate was left by Touro to his 
friend Shepherd. His body was taken to Newport, 
and lies in the old Jewish cemetery. The funeral is 
stated “not to have been equaled since the reinter- 
ment of Commodore Perry in 1826.” Ata later date 
a public meeting was held at Boston to express re- 
grct at his death. On his tombstone, which may 
still be seen, are inscribed the appropriate words: 
“The last of his name, he inscribed it in the Book of 
Philanthropy to be remembered forever.” 

A few years after his death a public movement 
was inaugurated by the citizens of New Orleans to 
erect a monument to his memory; but opposition to 
this tribute came from a number of Jewish rabbis 
throughout the country, who claimed that Judaism 

“forbade the erection of any graven image, and that 
a statue came within the scope of prohibition. This 
Jed to an interesting theological controversy, much 
of which has been preserved in Benjamin’s “ Drei 
Jahre in Amerika”; but the outbreak of the Civil 
war put a sudden end to the matter. The story of 
Touro’s life has been woven into Wassermann’s 
German novel “ Judah Touro ” (Leipsic, 1871). 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Walker, Judah Touro, in Hunt. Lives of 
vam Merchants, ti. 440-467, New York, 1858; Apple- 
ton ‘yclopedia of American Biography, vie 144, ib, 1894: 
Denison, The Israelites of Rhode Isiand, in Narrayansett 
Historical Register, iv. 308-3 ‘arren, History of Bunker 
Hill Monument, pp. 233 2, Clapp, Autobiograph- 
Sketches and Recollections During a Thirty-five Xe 
Residence in New Orleans, 3d ed., pp. 94-104, Boston, 
Daly, The Settlement of the Jews in North America, N 
York, 1893: Wolf, The American Jew as Patrist, Soldier, 
and Citizen, pp. 63-64, 71. 440; Benjamin II., Drei Jahre in 
Amerika, pp. 365-381, Hanover, 1862: Mendes, The Jewish. 
Cemetery at Ne port, in Rhode Tsiand Histerieal Maga- 
dine ML bse Wational Cuelopadiaaf American Tiogriquiin 
vi. 361, New York, 1Wi; Abraham, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. 
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Soe. iii. 98-100; Phillips, t. vi. 189; Frankland, Fragments 
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J L. Hb. 

TOURS (Hebr. wiv, “Mordekai” on M. K. No. 
921! ox won, “ Yosippon,” ed. Venice, p. 6b): Capi- 
tal of the department ‘of Indre-et-Loire, France. 
Since the fitet half of the sixth century Jews have 
lived either in the city or in its environs, espccially 
in Civray. About the year 580 a Jewish tax-gath- 
erer of Tours named Amantius, together with his 
three attendants, one Jew and two Christians, was 
attacked by acertain Injuriosus, stripped, murdered, 
and thrown intoa well. At the close of the clev- 
enth century Philip I. of France made over to his 
wife, Bertrade, half the revenues from the Jews, 
of Tours, while in 1119 and 1148 Louis VI. and his 
son, Louis VII., presented this income as an offer, 
ing to the Abbey of Saint Martin. In 1141 the 
Jews were obliged to give the king at Easter the 
sum of thirty sous, together with half a pound of 
pepper and other gifts in kind; and at Christmas 
they were forced to give half a pound of pepper, 
two loaves of bread, a pitcher of wine, and # certain 
quantity of meat, At theend of the twelfth century 
they were compelled to pay 80 sous annually to 
Richard, King of England and Count of Tours, and 
to the Abbey of Saint Martin, After the year 1202 
the kings of France collected the revenues of the 
Jews, which amounted to 120 livres in 1284, but 
Which inereased to 1,024 livres and 5 denarii jn 1298, 
‘and reached the sum of 2,077 livres, 9 denarii in the 
following year. In 1306 the Jews were expelled from 
Tours; but they returned in 1315, aud were mo- 
lested four years later by a band of rogues who pre- 
tended to have a commission from the king to extort 
money from them. Then came the charge of poison- 
ing the wells; and in 1821 they were again driven 
from Tours, Amboise, Loches, and Chfnon. 

The Jews of Tours had their own ghettg, which 
was called “la Juiveric” and was situated in the 
parish of Saint-Pierre du Boile in the. Rue des 
Maures, called the Rue des Morts or de la Juiverie 
in the eighteenth century. In 1306 Philip the Fair 
presented the Jewish quarter to the archbishop and 
his clergy. 

The cemetery was in the parish of Saint Vincent, 
in front of the “old garden”; it extended from the 
vineyards of Saint Vincent to the Rue dela Chévre, 
and from the vineyards of the vestry of Saint Julian 
to the street which ran in front of the “old garden.” 
In the thirteenth century certain disputes arose be- 
tween the Jews of Tours and the archbishop, Pierre 
de Lamballe, but in 1255 the latter guaranteed them 
perpetual possession of their cemetery and of a 
house and the vineyards attached, reserving for him- 
self only the right of jurisdiction and a rent of tive 
gold oboles of the value of 25 sous, payable an- 
nually at Christmas. In case of non-payment the 
Jews were liable to a fine of 74 sous, and they were 
forbidden to till the ground until they should have 
discharged their debt. In return, the archbishop, 
in guaranteeing the peaceable possession of the 
cemetery, granted also the right to inter therein the 
bodies of their corcligionists without regard to the 
place of death, while in thé louse attached to the 
graveyard they were permitted to place a guardian 
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exempt from service to the archbishop and from the, 
payment of any rental. This agreement was ratified 
in 1805 by Archbishop Renaud, the successor of Pierre 
de Lamballe; but in the following year the cemetery 
was confiscated, together with the other property of 
ihe Jews, and it disappeared completely in 1359-60. 
The most noteworthy schdlars of the city were: 
Solomon of Tours, fhe correspondent of Rashi, who 
called him his “dear friend”; David of Tours; and 
Joseph ben Elijah, brother ‘ot Perez of Corbeil 
(Zunz, “Z. G.” p. 41). At present (1905) there are 
about twenty Jewish families in the city. 
BrB1ioGRaPHyY : Boularic, Actes du Parlement, il., No. 5713; 
Giraudet, Histoire dela Ville de Tours, i. 127, 138; Gross, 
Gallia TeuUereay SDP 217-218; Lelo; 3, stoire des Rues 
de Tours, p. EL SJ. XV. PAT, 254; xvii, 210-234; xviil. 
262-270 ; YSoanclus Fortunatus, Vita Sancti German 
8. . Ke 


TOWER (Hebr. Soy): A building of strength 
or magnificence (Isa. ii. 15; Cant. iv. 4, vii. 4), and, 
with a more limited connotation, a watch-tower in 
a garden or vineyard or ina fortification. It wascus- 
tomary to erect watch-towers in the vineyards for 
the guards (Isa, v, 2), and such round and tapering 
structures may still be seen in the vineyards of 
Judea. Similar towers were built for the protection 
of the flocks by the shepherd, in the enclosures in 
which the animals were placed for the night (comp. 
the term “tower of the flock,” Gen, xxxv. 21; 
Micah iv, 8), and it is expressly stated that Uzziah 
built such structures in the desert for his enormous 
herds (II Chron. xxvi. 10). Around these towers 
dwellings for shepherds and peasants doubtless de- 
veloped gradually, thus often forming the nuclei 
of permanent settlements. 

Towers for defense were erected chiefly on the 
walls of fortified cities, the walls themselves being 
strengthened by bastions (Neh. iii. 1), and the angles 
and gates being likewise protected by strong towers 
(IL Kings ix. 17). Thus the walls of the city of 
Jerusalem were abundantly provided with towers in 
antiquity, and the ancient tower of Phasacl (the so- 
called *towerof David”) in the modern citadel is an 
excellent specimen of this mode of defense, its sub- 

. structure being of massive rubblework, and the 
ancient portion of the tower erected upon it being 
built of immense square stones (for illustration see 
Jew. Eneye. vii. 142). The citadel forming the cen- 
ter of a fortified: city was also termed “migdol” 
(Judges viii. 9, ix. 46). It was usually erected at 
'the highest point of the city, and formed the last 
place of refuge in case the town was besieged and its 
walls stormed (Judges ix. 46). 

E.G. H. I. Be. 


TOY, CRAWFORD HOWELL: American 
Christian Orientalist; born at Norfolk, Va., March 
28, 1886. He was educated at the University of 
Virginia, and studied Ovientatia at the University of 
Berlin (1866-68). On bis return from Europe he was 
appointed professor of Hebrew at the Southern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary, Greenville, 8. C., and 
in 1880 became Hancock professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental languages at Harvard University. He is 
the author of “The Religion of Israel” (1882), and 
“ Judaism and Christianity ” (Boston, 1890), a careful 
and sympathetic study of the relation between the 





two religions. He edited the Hebrew text and the 
English translation of Ezekiel for the Polychrome 
Bible in 1899, and published a commentary on Prov- 
erbs in the “ International Critical Series” in the same 
year. Toy has been editor of the Hellenistic de- 
partment of Tae Jewish ENcYcLOPeDta since its 
inception. Seat) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1905. . 

TRABOT (TRABOTTI): Family of Italian 
scholars of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries, which immigrated to Italy from France, so 
that several of its members bore the additional name 
“Zarfati.” The most important representatives of 
the family are as follows: 

Azriel Trabot: 1. Scholar of the sixteenth 
century ; probably a member of the rabbinical college 
inRome. Nothing is known of his literary activity, 
2. Rabbi at Florence and Ascoli in the sixteenth 
century; sonof Jehiel Trabot (1). A responsum by 
him, dated 1567, is extant in manuscript, 8. Rabbi 
of Ascoliat the beginning of the seventeenth century ; 
son of Jehicl Trabot (2). He was the author of 
some responsa, extant in manuscript, and of a list of 
rabbis (reprinted in “R. E. J.” iv. 208-225) from 
Rabina and R. Ashi to R. Nissim the Younger. 

Jehiel Trabot: 1. Rabbi at Pesaro during the 
earlier part of the sixteenth century; sonof Azriel 
Trabot (1), On the maternal side Jebicl was a 
grandson of Joseph Colon, whose name he bore in 
addition to his own. He is mentioned in Jacob 
Aipron’s collection of responsa eutitled “Nahalat 
Ya‘akob,” and responsa signed by him in 1519 and 
1520 are extant in manuscript. 2. Rabbiof Ferrara 
and Pesaro; died after 1590; son of Azriel Trabot 
(2). He was the author of certain responsa divided 
according to the ritual codes; they have been pre- 
served in manuscript. 

Levi Trabot: Oncof the earliest members of the 
family. He flourished in the first half of the fif- 
teenth century, and emigrated from France to Italy, 
whence he went to Jerusalem, so that his son Na- 
thaniel called him ow vos. Like several other 
members of the family, he bore the name “ Zarfati.” 
Codex Turin No. 65 contains two poems by another 
Levi Trabot, written in honor of the presentation of 
scrolls of the Law to the synagogue in Mantua, one 
being composed in 1581, and the other in 1596. 

Menahem ben Perez Trabot: Rabbiat Ferrara 
in the latter part of the fifteenth and the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. Responsa by him are 
still extant in manuscript. 

Nethaneel ben Benjamin ben Azriel Trabot: 
Rabbi of Modena; born about 1576; died Dee. 22, 
1653; unele of Solomon Graciano. He was one of 
the greatest and most respected of Italian rabbis, 
Of his works the following bave been preserved: a 
ritual decision at the beginning of the collection of 
responsa entitled “ Kenaf Renanim”; a responsum 
in the “ Pahad Yizhak ” of Lampronti (i. 111b-112a); 
and a responsum in the “ Debar Shemu’el” of Samuel 
Aboab (No. 19). His great learning is mentioned in 
the collection entitled “ Be’er ‘Esck” (No. 58); and 
his so-called “Testament” has been reprinted by 
Mortara in Berliner’s “ Magazin ” (xiv. 11-22). Men- 
tion should also be made of a responsum treatine of 
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the reformation of synagogal music, addressed to 

Samuel Norzi, and reprinted in the “ Monatsschrift,” 

xxxix, 350-357. Four elegies on his death were re- 

printed in “R. E. J.” xxxv, 256-268. 

Nethaneel ben Levi ha-Nakdan Trabot: 
Calligrapher and punctuator; floutished in the,six- 
teenth century. 
“Patshegen ” (Codex de Rossi No. 7), and a manu- 
script of the Pentateuch (Codex Ambrosianus No, 
85) are still preserved as specimens of his work. He 
was also knownas a liturgical poet, being the author 
of two Habdalot (Codex de Rossi No, 1050). He 
likewise composed an elegy in twenty-six stanzas. 

E, 6, 8. 0. 

Perez Trabot: Hebrew lexicographer; lived 
in Italy at the close of the fourteenth and the 
beginning of the fifteenth century. He calls him- 
self cither “Zarfati” or “Katelani,” thus showing 
that he had emigrated, probably after the expulsion 
of the Jews from France in 1895, to Catalonia, and 
thence to Italy. He was the author of a work enti- 
tled “ Makre Dardeke,” containing a Hebrew-French 
or a Hebrew-Catalan vocabulary (Naples, 1488), and 
in his introduction to this work he speaks of the 
banishment of the Jews from France. 

BrplioGRapny : Neubauer, in R. EB. J.ix.316; Schwab, tb. xvi. 
ee Perles, Boitriige zur Gesch. der Hebriiischen und Ara. 
mélischen Sprachstudien, pp. 11 et seq.; Renan, Les Keri- 
veins Juifs Francais, pp. 016 et seq. 

BO. 07 I. Br. 

Perez Jehiel ben Nethaneel Trabot: Litur- 
gical poet of the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of three clegies beginning (1) pyth Wpd JINX; 
(2) maws MIN; and (8) yw 13. 

The following members of the Trabot family are 
also mentioned: Abraham Trabot, who wrote 
Codex Turin No. 17 as far as Numbers, and dated 
the colophon on the 2d of Heshwan (Nov,), 1664; 
Berahiel ben Hezekiah Trabot, author ofasmall 
mahzor completed at Florence on the 7th of Nisan 
(March 9), 1490 (Codex Modena No. 6); Hayyim ben 
Raphael Trabot, whose signature appears in a 
Florentine codex (Plut. I., No. 30) of 1462; Jacob 
ben Aaron Trabot, the author of marginal glosses 
in Codex Turin A. xiii. 3; Judah Trabot of Nizza, 
the author of a commentary on the “Tempio” of 
Rieti (Codex Turin A. v. 27); Menahem ben Ne- 
thaneel Raphael Trabot, who purchased Codex 
Turin A. vii. 18 on July 22, 1472; Perez ben 
Menahem Trabot, rabbi at Ferrara in the six- 
teenth century (Lampronti, “Pahad Yizhak,” iy. 22); 
Phinehas ben R. Menahem Trabot, rabbi of 
Ferrara in the sixteenth century (%., s.v. myn): 
Raphael Trabot, who sent Abraham of Perugia 
an account of a journey to Jerusalem, dated the 
28th of Ab (Aig, 21), 1523 (Cod. Florent., Piut. I., 
No, 35); Solomon Trabot, said to have been the 
father of Joseph Colon (Codex Parma No, 1420; 
Codex No. 2 of the Foa collection); and Solomon 
(da Trevoux) Trabot, rabbi of Savigliano in the 
fifteenth century (Steinschneider, bs Hebr. Bibl.” 
xii. 117). 


BipiiocRapny : Kaufmann, in R. E. J. iv. 208-225, xxxv. 256- 
263; Mortara, in Berliner's Magazin, xiv. 11 bs Aznulai, 
Si 













Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 43a, 740-75a 3; Gedaliab ibn 
shelet ha-Kabbatah, ed. Amsterdam, pp. 48b, 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedolc Yisrael, pp. 34, 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 625a ; Steinschneid 
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” xii, 117, xv. 108; Kerem, Hemed, i 
sha-Dor 


Mortara, indices pp. : Mose, v. he 52, sii asd: Zina 

Literaturgesch. pp. 307, 588. 

E. C. 8. 0. 

TRACHTENBERG, HERMAN : Russian ju- 
rist; born in Jitomir 1839; diced there 1895, He stud- 
ied law at the University of St. Petersburg, and at 
the end of his course entered thé government serv- 
ice. For meritorious work he was granted the Order 
of Stanislaus of the third degree and that of Vladi- 
mir of the fourth degree, thus gaining the rights and 
privileges of a hereditary citizen. He was noted 
for his compilations of bricfs on criminal cases. At 
the end of the seventies he was accorded the rare 
honor of being elected hovorary justice of the peace 
for the district of St. Petersburg. 

Trachtenberg always took an active interest in the 
affairs of the Jewish community of St. Petersburg, 
and in 1891 devoted much time and energy to the 
ease of the Starodub Jews, who were victims of the 
anti-Jewish riots, it 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voakhoda, 1895, No, 34. 
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TRADE. See Commerce, 


TRADE-UNIONISM.—In England: Except- 
ing in ITolland, the creation of a Jewish proletariat 
has everywhere followed immigration from the east-~ 
European centers, where the massing of population 
gradually led to the formation of a Jewish laboring 
class. The first union in which mainly Jews were 
interested, the tailors’ union, was founded in 1872, 
Prior to that date, and for some years aftcr, the 
Jews had no specific reason for being interested in 
labor organization. Excepting two, such crafts as 
the earlier settlers followed called for individual 
rather than organized effort. These two exceptions 

were the various branches of the dia- 


In Dia- mond and cigar trades, both of Dutch 
mond and origin. Diamond-polishing was carly 
Cigar subdivided into four branches; and 
Trades. the introduction of steam fostered the 


natural tendency in this trade toward 
factory methods. But few men were engaged in the 
trade at the time of the discovery of the South-Afri- 
ean diamond-ficlds, and the labor system in vogue 
among them maintained a certain form ot master- 
ship for one in every three of the mill-hands, 

The cigar industry, owing to heavy duties and 
licenses, was at an early date forced to follow the | 
factory system, although there was little if any 
machinery employed in the work, and the subdivi- 
sion of labor was of the simplest kind, his trade, 
however, was one of the first to adopt the trade- 
union principle, and the Jews entered this organizg- 
tion, still one of the strongest in existence, in large 
numbers; only recently, owing to the combination 
in some cases of cigar- and cigarette-making, and 
to the use of Yiddish, have Jews found it necessary 
to form a specific Jewish union in that trade, 

The formation of a Jewish artisan class, particu- 
larly in East London, after 1881, together with the 
introduction of machinery, created possibilities of 
Jewish labor combination, and the history of some 
of the strongest organizations begins with 1882. 
The immigrants introduced into England the,many- 
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facture of cheap clothing (displacing the historic 
Jewish trade in old clothes), mantle-making, and 
ladies’ tailoring, and developed the fur and rubber 
trades, both of which are practically in Jewish hands. 
The evidence presented to the Royal Commission on 
Alien Immigration, 1902-3, before which the found- 
ers of various trades appeared, contains much inter- 
esting information on these points. There were at 
all times certain rough divisions in the various 
branches of the “needle industries,” but the intro- 
duction of the steam-driven sewing-, cutting-, and 
braiding-machines changed the form of the industry 
from what had been largely home work to factory 
labor of a highly specialized kind. The Jews were 
directly responsible for this. One of 
In the _ their advocates before the Royal Com- 
Clothing mission on Alien Immigration said that 
Industries. “they utilized the sewing-machine as 
ascientific instrument of production.” 
This subdivision presentcd the possibility of the 
middleman turning “sweater,” and forcing down 
the price of labor by introducing the “ greener,” the 
craftless immigrant who could learn one or another 
branch of the trade, according to the degree of skill 
required, in from six weeks to eighteen months. 
The same principles applicd to the leather and cabi- 
net-making trades; but owing to the existence of 
the factory form of labor prior to the introduction 
of specialized machinery the gencral trade-unions in 
both cases proved sufficiently powerful to be able 
to absorb the special Jewish unions soon after their 
formation. Jewish unions or Jewish uniovists, as 
such, are not nowadays found engaging in strikes. 
The needle industries, however, became more strong- 
ly Jewish, and in 1889 the masters confronted the 
organizations of their employees by forming their 
own union, the Jewish Masters’ Society. Jew- 
ish labor combination followed logically upon the 
sweater, the greener, and the demand for cheap 
clothing. Indeed, the creative cause and the condi- 
tion of Jewish labor are well told in the following 
demands made in the 1889 strike, in which fully 
10,000 Jews participated: 





(1) That the hours of work shall be reduced to twelve, with 
one hour for dinner and a half-hour for tea. 

(2) That meals shall be taken outside the factory premises. 

(3) That government contractors shall pay wages at ctrade- 
union rates. 

(4) Tkat government contractors and sweaters shall not give 
out work to be done at home at night after working hours. 


This strike lasted six weeks, and it scems to have 
been to the ultimate disadvantage of the Jewish 
working classes, The history of the movement from 
that day represents a series.of attempts to organize 
or reorganize, the effort being unquestionably ham- 

pered by the fact that the union is 

The First estranged from the gencral trade-unions 
Strike. by the use of Yiddish in all meetings 
and by the existence of marked social- 

istic and anarchistic tendencies among the leaders. 
Of late, however, these have exhibited a well-defined 
Zionist attitude. In the nineties there were a num- 
ber of strikes; and in several cases these resulted in 
shorter hours and better wages. The strikers also 
made a considerable point of their desire to observe 
the Sabbath and the Jewish holy days; and in this 








way they gained the support of the rabbinate. It can 


‘not, however, be said that at any time a serious at- 


tempt was made to enforce this observance, and it 
would appear that the pleas of the strikers were 
more political than religious in purpose. 

With the growth of immigration there came an 
inerease in the number of the trades in which the 
Jews were interested, anda corresponding growth in 
the strength of the tradc-union organizations formed, 
The movement spread to Birmingham, Leeds, Man- 
chester, and other manufacturing cities. Inter- 
Jewish conferences were held, an attempt was made 
to bring the Jewish labor movement as a whole 
under one organization, and the representatives of 
the Jewish unions were recognized and took part in 
the general trade-union conferences held from time 
to time. Of all these unions only one has so far be- 
come conspicuons—that of the Jewish bakers, who 
have not only fought their masters for sanitary bake- 
houses, better wages, and shorter hours, but have 
aided their masters in the fight against the general 
trale-union of bakers, which endeavored to compel 
the Jews to obey a law several hundred years old 
prohibiting the baking of bread in London on Sun- 
days, a restriction that was apparently ignored when 
Parliament enacted the Sunday exemption clauses 
for Jews in the Factory Acts. 

The strength of the movement has differed at vari- 
ous times; to-day (1905) it is weaker than it was ten 
years ago. It has had its organs and its recognized 
leaders; but itis contended that a Jew does not make 
a good unionist, “because one ruling passion never 
leaves him—his desire to rise from his low position 
and be a master.” Lewis Lyons, who has been par- 

ticularly active in the creation of the 

‘Weakness specifically Jewish unions, told the 

of the above-mentioned commission that the 

Movement. “Jewish trade-unions fluctuate in 

consequence of excessive immigration, 

and that the labor leaders have from time to time 

the utmost difficulty in maintaining a solid and dis- 

ciplined organization.” On the other hand, statistics 

show that in the tailoring trade proportionately more 
Jews than non-Jews are united. 

There are no accurate statistics as to the number 
of Jews in the various Jewish and general unions in 
England; and the following is merely a list of the 
number of organizations existing in London be- 
tween 1882 and 1902: tailors, 31 unions; butch- 
ers, 1; bakers, 1; cigar-makers, 1; iron and tin-plate 
workers, 1; compositors,1; brush-makers, 1; house- 
painters, 1; curd-box makers, 1. Of: these 89 
unions, 6 were dissolved and 3 were merged in other 
organizations. A furriers’ and a costermongers’ 
union have been founded since 1902, bringing the 
present total up to 32, There are, in addition, 
Jewish tailors’ unions in Birmingham (1), Leeds 

2, with 1,300 members), Manchester (8), and 
Sheffield (1). Tailors’ organizations probably ex- 
ist also in Bradford, Bristol, Glasgow, Hull, and © 
Reading. 
~ The chief organs of the Jewish trade-union move- 
ment have been: “Der Polischer Jtidel” (1882), 
“Die Zukunft” (1884), “Die Neue Welt” (1900-1), 
News items are also given in “Reynolds’s News- 
paper.” 
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——In the United States: Itisonly in the United 
States and in England that Jews find the oppor- 
tunity to enter non-Jewish trade-unions in large 
numbers. In these countries Jewish workers, like 
others, enter the unions of their various crafts. From 
their ranks have risen such trade-union leaders « 
Samuel Gompers (for more than twenty years presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Labor), Joseph 
Barondess, and Henry White. Jews have shown a 
special preference for the clothing trades. Accord- 
ing to official reports, three-fourths of the workmen 
in these trades in New York are Jews. In these in- 
dustries, therefore, the unions are practically Jewish 
organizations, 

The first attempts at organization among Jewish 
workmen antedate the main influx of Jewish immi- 
gration into England and America. The first union 

of Jewish tailors in New York was 

The Be- organized in 1877. It had an ephem- 

ginnings. cral existence. When, in the cighties, 
; Jews began to arrive in large numbers, 
the need of organization wassoon realized. Several 
unions came into existence, and strikes were declared 
which met with varying degrees of success. About 
the time of the eleventh census (1890) New York city 
had become the center for the manufacture of wom- 
en’s ready-made clothing. The year 1890 witnessed 
the first great strike of Jewish workmen: the cloak- 
makers struck in all factories and sweat-shops, and 
after enduring great suffering for cight weeks they 
won the strike. Wages were raised to such an ex- 
tent that the workers were able to earn during the 
busy season from $25 to $80 a week. 

The first success cemented the union. In the 
winter of 1892 another general strike was declared 
with the object of maintaining the advantages which 
had been gained by the previous movement; and 
although this time the employers formed an associa- 
tion and firmly withstood for a while the demands 
of the strikers, they at length gave way. The union 
then demanded from the employers the payment of 
an indemnity for the losses incurred through the 
strike. The employers regarded this demand as ex- 
tortion; they paid, but instituted a criminal prose- 
cution against the secretary of the union, Joseph 
Barondess. He was indicted, found guilty, and sen- 
tenced by the trial court. The Supreme Court of 
the State of New York reversed the sentence, holding 
that in the absence of intent to appropriate the 
money to his own use the defendant, who merely 
acted as the representative of his union, was not 
guilty of extortion. The decision of the Supreme 

+ Court was reversed by the New York Court of Ap- 
peals, which affirmed the sentence of the trial court. 
The defendant, however, was soon pardoned by the 
governor, 











Litigation had exhausted the resources of the 
union, and when the general depression of business 
began the union was soon broken up. With the 
restoration of business prosperity in 
1897 it was revived, and hassince hada 
continuous existence, its paying mem- 
bership reaching at one time 15,000; 
but at other times its membership has sunk very 
close to the zero point. 

The history of other Jewish unions is similar to 
that of the Cloak-Makers’ Union, which under nor- 
mal conditions has the largest membership. The 
weakness of alt Jewish unions in the tailoring trades 
is the fluctuating character of their membership. 
Prof. John R. Commons, in his report on “Tmmigra- 
tion and Its Economic Effects,” prepared for the In- 
dustrial Commission, speaks as follows regarding 
the character of Jewish trade-unions in the United 
States: 


“The Jew’s conception of a labor organization ig that of a 
tradesman rather than that of a workman. In the clothing 
manufacture, whenever any real abuse arises among the Jewish 
workmen, they ail come together and form a giant union and 
atonce engage in a strike, ‘bey bring in 95 per cent of the 
trade. They are energetic and determined. ‘They demand the 
entire and complete elimination of the abuse. The demand ts 
almost always unanimous, and is made with enthusiasm and 
bitterness. ‘They stay outa long tine, even under the greatest 
of suffering. During a strike large numbera of them are to be 
found with almost nothing to live upon and their families suf- 
fering, still insisting, on the streets and in their hails, that their 
great cause must be won. But when onee the strike is settled, 
either in favor of or against the cause, they are contented, and 
that usually ends the unton, since they do not see any practical 
use for a union when there is no cause to fight for. Conse- 
quently the membership of a Jewish union is wholly uncertain. 
‘The secretary's books will show 60,000 members in one month 
and not 5,000 within three months later. If perchance a local 
branch has a steady thousand members from year to year, and 
if they are indeed paying members, it is likely that they are not 
the same members as in the year before.” : 


Varying 
Fortune. 


The instability of the Jewish unions has been 
ascribed to the character of the Jew, who has an in- 
born desire to be “his own boss”; the ambition of 
the Jewish worker is to rise above the working clas, 
rather than to improve his own condition simultane- 
ously with that of his class; hence the sweating sys- 
tem, with its numerous contractors and subcontract- 
ors, The clothing trade in its beginnings requiring 
little capital, the development of the clothing indus- 
try in New York within recent years has been 

marked, in contrast with the renera} 
Sweating. trend of the time, by a tendency 

toward small-scale production. The 
scattering of employees in numerous small shops. 
is unfavorable to organization. Another cause which 
has interfered with the progress of organization ijn 
trades followed largely by Jews is the influence of 
Socialist agitation among Jewish worke More 
than one Jewish trade-union has been wrecked hy 
dissensions between divergent schools of Socialism. 

One of the oldest and strongest. Jewish trade-unions 
is the organization of compositors of Jewish news- 
papers and printing-oflices, the Hebrew-American 
Typographical Union, which is affiliated with the 
International Typographical Union. The Jewish 
unions of New York are combined ina central body, 
known as The United Hebrew Trades. This feder- 
ation comprises the unions of those working in the 
clothing trades, of compositors, of employees of the 
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Jewish theaters, and a few minor unions. Some of 
these unions are affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Labor. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Report of the Industrial Commission on Tm- 
migration, 1901, vol.“xv.; Georg Halpern, Die Jiidischen 
Arbeiter in London, in Minchener Votkswirtschaftliche 
Studien, Stuttgart and Berlin, 18; Report of the Chief 
‘Labor Correspondent of the Board of Trae on Trade- 
Unions, in the Annual, 1892 et seq. 
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TRADITIONELLE JUDENTHUM, DAS. 
Sce PERIopIcaLs, 

TRADITIONS: Doctrines and sayings trans- 
mitted from father to son by word of mouth, and 

‘thus preserved among the people. Such traditions 
constitute a large part of Jewish oral teachings (see 
Oran Law); and many halakic doctrines scek to 
trace their descent from Moscs on Mount Sinai (see 
Srxattic CoMMANDMENTS). There are other tradi- 
tions, however, which refer to national and his- 
torical events, rather.than to halakic problems, Of 
these haggadot, scattered through Talmudic and 
midrashic literature, the following two may be cited 
as examples: (1) Sotah 10b: “ We have received the 
tradi¢ion from our fathers that Amoz, the father of 
the prophet fsaiah, and Amaziah, the king of Ju- 
dah, were brothers”; and (2) Yer. B. B. 15c: “It is 
a haggadic tradition that the space occupied by the 
Holy of Holies in the Temple was not included in 
the stipulated measurement of the latter.” 

-* Phe Hebrew designations for tradition are “ Maso- 
ret” (nO) and “ Kabbalah ” (adap), while hatakic 
tradition is designated also as “ Halakah” (nabn). 

8. J. ZL. 


+ TRAJAN: Roman emperor from 98 to 117. 
Like Vespasian, Titus, and Hadrian, he is frequently 
mentioned by Jewish writers; and he exercised a 
profound influence upon the history of the Jews 
' thioughout the Babylonia, Palestine, and Hellenistic 
Diaspora. His ambition led him to the farthest 
eastern boundaries of the Roman empire, where he 
warred against the Parthians, although in the mean- 
time the Jews arose in Egypt and in Cyrene “as 
thougp garried away by some wild and riotous spirit ” 
Eusebius, “Hist. Eccl.” iv. 2). The insurrection at 
Alexandrig is mentioned in a papyrus fragment in 
the Louvre, which refers to a suit brought before the 
emperor by an Alexandrian and a Jew, although the 
niler there designated may be Haprian, Trajan’s 
successor (sec T. Reinach in “R.-E. J.” xxxvii. 218). 
The fask of subduing the Jews in Egypt and 
Cyrene was entrusted by Trajan to Marcius Turbo, 
with whom the emperor is confused in rabbinical 
sources, which frequently write the name Trajan 
“Tarkinos” (Krauss, in “R. E. J.” xxx. 206, xxxi. 
47; idem, “Lehnwotrter,” ii. 273). Cyprus also was 
the scene of a violent Jewish uprising, which seems 
likewise to have been quelled by Turbo, In the 
same year (116), or possibly a year later, when Tra- 
jan thought the Parthians subdued, the Jews of Mes- 
opotamia, mindful of the treatment which their Pal- 
estinian brethren had received at the hands of the 
Romans, and of their own sufferings, especially at 
Nisibis and Adiabene, during the four years of Tra- 
jan’s campaign, arose in rebellion, determined to 
expel the Romans from theircountry. Trajan there- 








upon ordered the fini roe Lusius Qui- 
xtus to proceed against the Jéws, and gave him 
strict orders to purge the provinces of them, his 
rigid obedience to this order winning for the legate 
the governorship of Palestine (Eusebius, “ Hist. 
Eccl.” iv. 2; idem, “Chronikon,” ed. Schoene, ii. 
164; Orosius, vii. 12; Dion Cassius, Ixviii. 32). 

In the meantime, however, rebellion had again 
broken out in Judea; and it is highly probable that 
the Palestinian Jewsalso rendered assistance to their 
oppressed brethren clsewhere, especially in Egypt, 
this fact possibly furnishing an explanation of Tra- 
jan’s expedition to Egypt (Esther R. proem, § 8). 
The rabbinical legend gives the following reason for 
the revolution: The emperor's wife (the governor's 
wife is probably meant) bore a child on the 9th of 
Ab, when the Jews were lamenting, and it died on 
the Feast of Hanukkah, when the Jews illuminated 
their houses; and in revenge for these fancied insults 
the wife urged her husband to punish the Jews (7d.). 
No such legend, however, is needed to explain the 
Jewish rebellion against the Roman government, for 
during the reign of Trajan the Christian descend- 
ants of David, who were relatives of Jesus, were 
persecuted; and Schlatter rightly infers that the pa- 
triarchal family likewise died for its faith, since 
it was supposed to be Davidic. The Palestinian 
revolt appears to have been organized by two 
brothers, Parrus and Luliani, and rabbinical sources 
expressly allude to Trajan’s proceedings against the 
pair (Sifra, Emor, viii. 9, and parallels; see also 
Kohut,“ Aruch Completum,” iv. 74), whom he is said 
to have sentenced to death in Laodicea, although he 
afterward ordered them taken to Rome, where they 
were executed. Here again the rabbinical sources 
confuse Trajan with his governor, Lusius Quietus, 
who was later deposed and executed by Hadrian. 
The marvelous escape of Pappus and Luliani was 
celebrated by a semifestival called “Trajan’s Day,” 
which fell, according to the Meg. Ta‘an., on the 12th 
of Adar (see Ratner in Sokolow, “Sefer ha-Yobel,” 
p. 507), although it is more probable that this day 
really commemorated the success of the Jewish forces 
against the Roman army. Denarii of Trajan are 
mentioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 52b); and it 
is also noteworthy that, according to the inserip- 
tions of this emperor, he constructed a road from the 
Syrian border to the Red Sea. The unrest which 
marked the end of his reign was not allayed until his 
successor Hadrian became emperor. 
tz, Gesch. 3d ed. iv. 112-117; Schiirer, 


Gesch. 3d ed.. 668: Schlatter, Die Tage Trajans und 
Hadrians, p. 88, Giiterslob, 1897. 


8. 8. Kr. 

TRANI: Family of scholars, members of whigh 
were prominent in Spain and the Levant. , 

Aaron di Trani: Spanish tosafist; born in Cas- 
tile; descendant of a family which produced several 
eminent Talmudists. He received his education 
under the direction of R. Joseph Alfasi. At an early 
age he removed to Italy, whence he went, in 1502, 
to Adrianople. There he made the acquaintance of 
Joseph Caro, who had gone thither to publish his 
“Bet Yosef.” As a Talmudist, Trani was very 
highly esteemed by his contemporaries. He ranks 
among the representatives of pilpul, not only on-ac- 
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count of his preferenog for the Tosafists, but also by 
virtue of the fact that his nephew and pupil Moses 
di TRANt, in conjunction with the son of Joseph 
Caro, introduced pilpul into the schools of Palestine. 
It may, however, be assumed that Aaron Trani’s 
pilpul did not go to extremes, else Joseph Caro 
would not have spoken of him so highly. The few 
notes concerning him which may be found in the 
works of others were collected by Michael in his 
“Or ba-Hayyim.” 

J. 8h. L. G. 

Isaiah (ben Elijah) di Trani (the Younger): 
See Jew. Encyc. vi. 644. 

Isaiah (ben Mali) di Trani (the Elder; 
RID): See Jew. Encye. vi. 644. 

Joseph di Trani: Scholar of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries; uncle of Moses diTrani. Ex- 
pelled, with his brother, from the city of his birth 
in 1502, he settled in Salonica. 

Joseph di Trani (the Elder): Talmudist of the 
latter part of the sixteenth century ; lived in Greece. 
By contemporary scholars he was called »"psiap, 
and regarded as one of the foremost Talmudists of 
his time. He was the author of “She’elot u-Teshu- 
bot,” a work in three parts: part i. comprises 152 
Tesponsa, together with a general index (Constanti- 
nople, 1641); part ii. consists of 111 responsa in the 
order of the first three parts of the ritual codex 
(Venice, 4645); part iii, contains responsa to the 
fourth part of the ritual codex, together with no- 
velle to the treatise Kiddushin, and supercommen- 
taries on RaN’s and Alfasi’s commentaries on the 
treatises Ketubot and Kiddushin (15. 1645). The 
entire work appeared in Forth in 1764, Joseph also 
published novell to the treatises Shabbat, Ketubot, 
and Kiddushin (Sudzilkov, 1802), and the responsa 
which were embodied in Alfandari’s “Maggid me- 
Reshit” (Constantinople, 1710). He left several 
commentaries in manuscript—on Alfasi, on Maimon- 
ides’ “Yad,” and on R. Nathan's “‘Aruk.” 

Joseph (ben Moses ben Joseph) di Trani (the 
Younger): Talmudist; born at Safed 1578; died 
at Constantinople 1644. He early showed a marked 
predilection for Talmudic studies, and upon the 
dcath of his fathcr (1585) he was sent to Egypt, 
where he continued them under his uncle Solomon 
di.Trani. When the latter, in 1587, fell a victim to 
the plague, Joseph returned to Safed, where he be- 
came a pupil of Solomon Sagi. There he remained 
until 1609, when he received a call to a rabbinate in 
Constantinople, where he officiated until his death. 
He is reported to have founded several benevolent 
institutions in Constantinople. Of his works the 
only one known is “Zofenat Pa‘neah” (Venice, 
1658; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1694), a collection of 
sermons on the weekly Icssons and the festivals, 

Moses ben Joseph di Trani (the Elder; called 
ppm): Talmudist; born at Salonica 1505; died 
in Jerusalem 1585. His father had fled to Salonica 
from Apulia three years prior to his birth. While 
stilla boy Moses was sent to Adrianople to pursue 
the study of the Talmud under the supervision of 
his uncle Aaron. At the age of sixteen he went to 
Safed and completed his studies under Jacob Berab. 
Tn 1525 he was appointed rabbi at Safed; he held 
this office until 1535, when he removed to Jerusalem. 





+ 

Moses di Trani was the author of: “ Ketryat Sefer? 
(Venice, 1551), commentary on the Bibl®, the Tal- 
mud, and difficult passages in the commentaries 
of Maimonides; “Sefer ha-Tehiyyah weha-Pedut” 
(Mantua, 1556; Wilna, 1799; Sudzilkov, 1884; War- 
saw, 1841), commentary and notes on ch. vii. and 
viii. of Saadia Gaon’s “Emunot we-De‘ot”; “Bet 
Elohim” (Venice, 1576), a moral and philosophical 
work on prayer, atonement, and the fundamental 
principles of faith; “She’elot u-Teshubot ” (vol: i., 
2b, 1629; vol. ii., 2. 1680), a collection of 841 re- 
sponsa, with an index. 

Moses ben Joseph di Trani (the Younger): 
Flourished during the first half of the seventeenth 
century. He published the commentaries of his 
father, and wrote some sermons, which appeared in 
the “Zofenat Pa‘neah” (Venice, 1653). 

Solomon di Trani: Son of Moses ben Joseph 
the Elder, and brother of Joseph di Trani the Elder; 
flourished in Egypt, where he died from the plague 
in 1587. He wrote a preface to the works of his 
father, in which is contained much information bear~ 
ing on the Trani family. He is also the reputed’ 
author of “Marbiz Torah be- Yisrael,” a colleqyion 
of sermons, still extant in manuscript. < 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 58, 229-230; idem, Literatur- 
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Ogar ha-Sefarim ; Steinscbneider, Cat. Budl. cola.13 

2008-2007 ;_Di 


5 1 
3 De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 319; Ton Yahya, 8 
shelet ha-Kabbaiah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 51a, . 
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TRANSLATIONS.—Into Hebrew: After thé 
early victories of the Mohammedans and the conse} 
quent spread of Arabic civilization, the Jews of th@ 
Eastern countries became familiar with and adopiag! 
to a large extent the Arabic language; so much s¢. 
that rabbis and scholars, if they desired to be under; ‘ 
stood by the masses, were compelled to write theif 
works in that language. After the center of Jew:, 
ish learning shifted from the Orient to Spaia# and 
southern France, some of these works, especially 
those dealing with the Halakah and Hebregy gram, 
mar, were translated from Arabic into Hebrew; 
Tn the lists of translations in this article the title of 
the translation is, as a rule, given in parentheses; 
with the date and place of publication of the first 
edition. v, 

The oldest. Hebrew translations from Arabic date 
from the eleventh century. In 1078 Isaac ben Reu- 
ben Albargeloni rendered into Hebrew, under the 
title “Ha-Mikkah weha-Mimkar,” Hai Gaon’s trea- 
tise on purchase (Venice, 1602), also Ibn 
Janah’s lexicon “ Kitab al-Ugul” (“Se- 
fer ha-Shorashim”). About the same 
time, perhaps a little earlier, some 
Karaite writings were translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ben Tobia. At the beginning of the twelfth 
century Moses ben Samuel ha-Koben ibn Gikatilla 
translated the two principal works of Hayyuj, the 
treatises on “ Verbs Containing Weak Jetters” and 
“Verbs Containing Double Letters” (edited with an 
English translation by John W. Nutt, London and 


From 
Arabic. 
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Berlin, 1870). From the first half of the twelfth 
century there are a translation, or rather a para- 
phrase, of Saadia’s “ Emunot we-De'‘ot,” and a trans- 
Jation of his commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
Doth by Moses ben Joseph of Lucena. Toward the 
middle of the same century Ibn Ezra translated 
Hayyuj’s grammatical works, two works on the 
astrology of Mashallah (“She’elot” and “ Kadrut”), 
and a treatise on geomancy (“Sefer ha-Goralot ”). 
About the same time Judah ben Isaac ibn Ghayyat 
translated a casuistical dissertation on a part of 
Shebu'ot. 

All these translations are said by Judah ibn Tib- 
bon, in the introduction to the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” 
to be defective in character, thetr imperfections 
being due cither to a less than thorough knowledge 
of Arabic or Hebrew on the part of the translators, 
orto the fact that the latter give their own opinions 
instead of those of the autho A similar view is 
expressed by Judah ben Barzillai, in his commentary 
onthe “Sefer Yezirah,” with regurd to Moses ben 
Joseph's translation of Saadia’s commentary on that 
work, the Hebrew of which he declares to be unin- 
telligible. 

A new era in regard to methods of translation be- 
gan with Judah rex Trenon, “the father of transla- 
tors.” At the request of Meshutlam 
ben Jacob and his son Asher, Judah 
translated, in 1161, the first treatise of 
Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda’s eth- 
jcal work “ Kitab al-Hidayah ila Fara'id al-Kulub.” 
After its completion Joseph Kimhi translated the 
remaining nine treatises and then the first one also. 
However, at the request of Abraham ben David of 
Posquiéres, Judah completed, under the title “ Ho- 
bet ha-Lebabot” (Naples, 1489), the translation of 
the whole work, his version gradually superseding 
that by Kimhi, of which only a small fragment has 
been preserved (published by Jelinek in Benjacob’s 
edition of the “Hobot ha-Lebabot,” Leipsic, 1846). 
The translation of Bahya’s work was followed by 
translations of Ibn Gabirol’s “ Kitab Islahal-Akhlak ” 
(“Tikkun Middot ha-Nefesh,” Constantinople, 1550), 
Judah ha-Levi’s “Kitab al-Hujjah” (“Sefer ha- 
Kuzari,” Fano, 1506), Ibn Janah’s * Kitab al-Luma‘” 
(“Sefer ha-Rikmah,” cd. B. Goldberg, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1856) and “ Kitab al-Usul” (“Sefer ha- 
Shorashim,” ed. W. Bacher, Berlin, 1896), and Saa- 
dia’s “Kitab al-Amanat wal-I‘tikadat” (“Sefer 
ha-Emunot weha-De‘ot,” Constantinople, 1562). To 
Judah ibn Tibbon is attributed also, although on 
very slight grounds, the translation of the col- 
lection of maxims “Mibhar ha-Pcninim,” usually 
ascribed to Ibn Gabirol, and of Aristotle’s “ Posterior 
Analytics.” In all these translations Judah endeav- 
ored to render faithfully the very words of the au- 
thors—by no means an easy task, considering the 
richness of the Arabic vocabulary and the poverty 
of the IIebrew. 

In order to reproduce the abstract ideas found in 
the philosophical writings new word-forms and 
technical terms had to be established. These word- 
forms and technical terms were naturally modeled 
after those of tle Arabic, which, in their turn, were 
literal translations from the Greek, It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that in the Hebrew versions of 





‘ 2 





The Ibn 
Tibbons, 








the philosophical writings there are many expres- 
sions which are unintelligible to those unacquainted 
with the Arabic terminology; but this can not be 
imputed asa fault to the translator, who could not 
find in Hebrew words adequate to the expression of 
abstract ideas, Hebrew being essentially the lan- 
guage of a people of concrete ideas. Judah's work 
is nevertheless far from being above criticism; it 
contains many faults which are due cither to the 
translator's limited knowledge of Hebrew or to his 
misunderstanding of the original. Desiring to be 

faithful to the latter, Judah, like 


Literal all the translators who took him as 
Method of thcir guide, invariably rendered each 
Transla- Arabic word intoan equivalent in He- 
tion. brew, without considering that a lit- 


eral translation is not always possible 
and that some sentences must necessarily be recast 
in order to make them intelligible to a reader who 
is a stranger to Arabic constructions, 

Another grave defect in Judah’s method of trans- 
lation, and one which gave rise to many errors and 
misunderstaundings, was that he always used the 
same Hebrew word as an equivalent for a given 
Arabic word, regardless of the variations of meaning 
attached to the latter. Thus, for instance, he 
always uses the Hebrew verb ty (“to stand”) for 
the Arabic pi, although, according to the preposi- 
tion by which the latter is followed, it may also 
mean “to read,” “to study,” etc. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing numerous faults, Judah’s translations were 
recognized as standards and accepted as models by 
all the Hebrew translators of Arabic in the Middle 
Ages. Thus his version of the “ Cuzari” superseded 
that made a little later by Judah ibn Cardinal, as 
his rendering of the “Kitab al-Ugul” superseded 
those made by Isaac ha-Levi and Isaac ben Judah 
Albargeloni. 

The thirteenth century was especially rich in He- 
brew translations from the Arabic, and those of 
Samuel py Trsnon, the son of Judah, were promi- 
nent among them. An enthusiasticadmirer of Mai- 
monides, Samuel began by translating several of 
his works, the most important among which was 
the “Dalalat al-Hvirin,” which he finished in 1190 
under the title “Moreh Nebukim.” Samuel clung 

more tenaciously than his father to the 

Transla- etter of the Arabic text; he even in- 

tion of troduced Arabic words into his trans- 

Maimoni- lations, and, by analogy with the Ara- 
des. bic, gave to certain Tlebrew words 
meanings different from the accepted 

ones. This system of translation could but impair 
the intelligibility ofa text difficult initself;and thus 
the “Moreh” abounds in passages which are cnig- 
matic to those who do not possessa profound know}- 
edge of Arabic. Samuel's translation was, indeed, 
approved by Maimonides himself, to whom it had 
been sent for revision; but in such acase Maimonides 
was the person least qualified to judge, since, as the 
author of the original and an expert in Arabic, he 














‘naturally had no difficulty in reading the Hebrew 


version. This at least must have been the opinion 
of the poet Judah al-Harizi, who, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, made a new translation of 
Maimonides’ work and accused Samuel ibn Tibbon 
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of having intentionally obscured the text. Al- 
Harizi was not successful in his attempt to super- 
sede Samuel’s translation with his own, for the 
former was found by some critics to be more faith- 
ful to the original. Thus Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera, 
passing judgment upon both translations, says: 
“In Ibn Tibbon’s translation the errors are few, 
and if the learned translator had had time he cer- 
tainly would have corrected them; butin Al-Harizi’s, 
mistakes are numerous and words are often given 
wrong meanings.” 

In addition to the “Moreh,” Samuel translated 
the following works of Maimonides: a treatise on 
resurrection (“Iggeret,” or “ Ma’amar Tehiyyat ha- 
Metim”); the Mishnah commentary on Pirke Abot, 
with the psychological introduction (“Shemonah 
Perakim”); the “ Thirteen Articles of Faith” (“She- 
losh ‘Esreh ‘Ikkarim ”); a Jetter addressed to Joseph 
ibn ‘Aknin. Samuel did not confine his activity 
to Jewish writings, but translated works written 
by Arabs and bearing on philosophy and medicine. 
Among these were: Yahya ibn Batrik’s Arabic 
translation of Aristotle’s “Meteora” (“Otot ha- 
Shamayim,” or “Otot ‘Elyonot”), three small trea- 
tises of Averroes (“Sheloshah Ma’amarim ”), and Ali 
ibn Ridwan’s commentary on the “Ars Parva” of 
Galen. 

No less prominent in the field of translation was 
the above-mentioned poet Judah al-Harizi. In ad- 
dition to the “ Dalalat al-Ha’irin,” he translated Mai- 
monides’ treatise on resurrection (already rendered 
into Hebrew by Samuel ibn Tibbon) 
and his Mishnah commentary on Ze- 
ra‘im, Hariri of Busrah's “Makamat” 
(“Mahberot Itiel”), Ali ibn Ridwan’s 
ethical epistle, Galen’s essay against hasty inter- 
ment, a treatise on the soul (“Sefer ha-Nefesh”) 
also attributed to Galen, an originally Greek work 
on the “Dicta of the Philosophers” (“Mussare ha- 
Filosofim ”), and an anonymous treatise on geomancy 
(“Sefer ha-Goralot ”). 

A prolific translator, whose style, although less 
poetic, was more clear than that of his contemporary 
Al-Harizi, was Abraham ben Samuel Hasdai. 
Among his translations are the following: the 
pseudo-Aristotelian “Kitab al-Tuffahah” (“Sefer 
ha-Tappuah,” Venice, 1519; frequently reprinted); 
Ghazali’s ethical work “ Mizan al-‘Amal” (“Mozene 
Zedek,” in which the translator replaced the quota- 
tions from the Koran and the Sunnah with their 
equivalents from Bible and Talmud ; ed. Goldenthal, 
Leipsic, 1889); Isaac Israeli’s “Kitab al-Istikgat” 
(“Sefer ha-Yesodot ”); Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Miz- 
wot,” with his letter to the Yemenite Jews (“Iggeret 
Teman”); anda romance presenting incidentsin the 
life of Buddha (“Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir,” Con- 
stantinople, 1518). About the same timeas the last- 
named work a famous book of fables was translated, 
under the title “Sefer Kalilah wa-Dimnah,” by the 
grammarian Jacob ben Eleazar. 

From about 1230 to 1300 the most important Ara- 
bic works on philosophy, medicine, astronomy, 
mathernatics, and other branches of learning were 
translated. The Icading translators of that period 
were Jacob ANATOLIO (son-in-law of Samuel ibn 
Tibbon), Moses inn TrBzon, Jacob ben Machir inn 


Judah 
al-Harizi. 


4 
Tisnon, the Italian physician Nathan ha-Mx’ AST, | 


and Zerahiah ben Isaac ben Shealtiel Gractan. Ana- 
tolio translated the “ Almagest” of Ptolemy (“Hibbur 
ha-Gadol ha-Nikra al-Majesti”), the “Elements of 
Astronomy ” by Al-Fargani, a treatise on syllogisms 
by Al-Farabi (“Sefer Hekkesh ha-Kazer”), and the 
first five books of Averrocs’ Middle Commentary on 
Aristotle’s “Logic,” consisting of the Introduction 
of Porphyry and the four books of Aristotle on the 
“Categories,” “Interpretation,” “Syllogisms,” and 
“Demonstration.” 

Moses ibn Tibbon, like his father, began his career 
asa trauslator with several works of Maimonides, in- 
cluding the treatise on hygiene (“ Miktab,” or * Ma’a- 
mar be-Hanhagat ha-Beri’ut ”), a mishnaic commen- 
tary (probably on Zera‘im), the “Book of Precepts” 
(“Sefer ha-Mizwot,” Constantinople, ¢. 1516), the 

treatise on logic (“Millot ha-Higga- 

Arabic — yon,” Venice, 1552), the treatise on poi- 
Philosophy sons (“Ila-Ma’amar ha-Nikbad,” or 

and “TIa-Ma’amar be-Teri’ak”), and the 

Science. commentary on llippocrates’ “ Apho- 

isms.” Moses’ other translations are: 
Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle’s “ Physica Aus- 
cultatio” (“Kizzure ibn Roshd ‘al Shema‘ Tib‘i,” 
Riva di Trento, 1559); “De Calo et Mundo” (“ Kelale 
ha-Shamayim wela-‘Olam”); “De Generatione et 
Corruptione ” (“Sefer ha-Hawayah weha-Hefsed ”); 
“Meteora” (“ Sefer Otot ha-‘Elyonot”); “ De Anima” 
(* Kelale Sefer ha-Nefesh ”) ; the Middle Commentary 
on the last-named work (“Bi’ur Sefer ha-Nefesh”); 
“Parva Naturalia” (“Ha-Hush weha-Muhash ”); 
“ Metaphysica ” (* Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba‘”); a com- 
mentary on Avicenna’s“ Arjuzah” (* Bi’ur Arguza”)} 
Avicenna’s “Small Canon ” (“ Ha-Seder ha-Katan ”}; 
Batalyusi’ s “ Al-Hada’ik ” (“Ha-‘Agullot ha-Ra‘yp- 
niyyot,” ed. Kaufmann, Leipsic, 1880); Al-Hassar’a 
treatise on arithmetic (“Seter ha-Heshbon”); Euclid’s 
“Elements” (“Shorashim,” or “Yesodot”); Al- 
Farabi’s “Book of the Principles” (“Hathalot ha- 
Nimza’ot ha-Tib‘iyyim,” ed. Filipowski, Leipsic, 
1849); Geminus’ introduction to the “Almagest” 
(*Hokmat ha-Kokabim,” or “Hokmat ha-Teku- 
nah”); Ibn al-Yazzar’s “ Viaticum ” (“ Zedat ha-De- 
rakim”); Hunain’s introduction to medical science 
(“Mabo el-Meleket ha-Refu’ah”); Razi’s works on 
the division of maladies (“ Ha-Hilluk weha-Hilluf ”) 
and on the antidotes; Hunain’s translation of The- 
mistius’ commentary on the treatise “Lamda” 
(“Perush Ma’amar ha-Nirsham be-Ot Lamied”) and 
of the Aristotelian physical questions (“She’elot 
Tib‘iyyot”); Kosta ben Luka’s translation of the 
“Spherica” of Theodosius Tripolitanus (“Sefer 
Teodosiyus be-Kadur ”); and Ibn Aflah's astronom- 
ical work “ Kitab Ilahiyah.” 

Jacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon translated: the 
“Elements” of Euclid; the treatise of Kosta ben 
Luka on thearmillary sphere; the “Data” of Euclid 
(“Sefer ha-Mattanot”) according to the Arabic 
translation of Ishak ben Hunain; the treatise of Au- 
tolycus on the sphere in movement (“ Ma’amar Tal- 
kus”); three treatises on the sphere by Menelaus of 
Alexandria: Abu ‘Ali ibn Hasan ibn al-Haitham’s 
astronomical work (“Ma’amar bi-Tekunah,” or 
“Sefer ‘al Tekunah”); Abu al-Kasim Ahmad ibn 
al-Saffar’s treatise on the use of the astrolabe; Abu 
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“Almagest”: Abu Ishak ben al-Zarkalah’s astro- 
nomical work (‘Tegeret. ha-Ma‘asch be-Luah ba- 
Nikra Sofihah”); the prefaceto Abraham bar Hiyya’s* 
astronomical work ; an extract from the * Almagest ” 
on the are of a circle; Averroes’ compendium of the 
“Organon” (* Kigzur mi-Kol Meleket Higgayon,” 
Riva di Trento, 1559); Averroes’ paraph 
books ix. of Aristotle’s ary of animal 
Ghazali’s “Mizan alUyun,” in which are refuted 
the philosophical jdeas antagonistic to religion (* Mo- 
zene ha-lyyunim ”). 

Nathan ha-Me’ati. called the “Prince of Transla- 
tors” and the * Italian Tibbonide,” translated the fol- 
Jowing medical works; ‘Ammar hen ‘Alia 
“Al-Muntahib fi ‘Taj al-Ain,” on the treatment of 
the eye; the *Canen” of Avicenna; the aphorisms 
of llippocrates, with Galen’s commentary; the 
aphorisins of Maimonides, and a selection from vari- 
ous authors, chicty from Galen (*Pirke Mogheh,” 

Lemberg, 1804. Many anonymous 
Thirteenth- transhitions are attributed to Nathan 




































Century ha-Me‘ati: Razi’s treatise on bleeding 
Activity. (“Miaamarhe-Hakkazah ”); Zabrawt's 
“Kitab al-Tasrif” (lebrew title, *Ze- 

ruf”}; Ibn Zuhe’s “Kitab al-Aghdhiyah” (“Sefer 


ha-Mezonot”); an anonymous work on the causes of 
eclipses (“ Ma‘amar ‘al Libbot Likkut ha-Me’orot ”). 
A translation of Galen’s commentary on ILippocrates” 
work “Qn Airs, Waters, and Places,” begun by 
Nathan, was completed in 1299 hy his son Solomon, 
whose son Samuel in turn concluded the translation 
of an extract from Galen’s commentary on IHippoc- 
rates? work “On Regimen in Acute Discases,” and 
the transhution of a medical work by Thu Zuhr, 

Zerahiah ben Isane ben Shealticl Gracian trans- 
lated: Aristotle’s “Physics” ("Sefer ha-Teba‘ ”), 
“Metaphysics” (*Mah she-Ahar ha-Teba'”), “De 
Colo ct Mando” (7 Ea-Shamayim weha-‘Olam ”), 
“De Anima” (“Sefer ha-Nefesh ”), and “De Causis” 
(*Aa-Bi’' ur ha-Tob ha-Gamur”); Averroes’ Middle 
Commentaries on Aristotle’s * Physies,” * Metaphys- 
"and *De Calo et Mundo,” with the conumen- 

tary of Themistius on the last-named work ; the first 

two books of Avicenna’s “Canon”; Al-Farabi’s 
“Risalah ti Mahiyyat al-Nafs” (* Ma'amar be-Mahut 
hha-Nefesh”); a medical work of Galen from: the 
Arabic of Hunain ibn Ishak (“Sefer ha-Hola’im 
weha-Mikrim”); three chapters of Galen’s Kazayery, 
with the same title in Hebrew characters; Maimon- 
jdes’ treatise on sexual intercourse ; the “ Aphorisms” 
of Maimonides, 

The other translations of the second half of the 
thirteenth century were by: 

Albalag, Inaac: Ghaz 
Coben's  Makannah ? Gsint 
under the litle" Megillat ha-ofer.? 

Almoli, Nethaneel : Maimonides’ commentary on Kodashira. 


Hayyim ibn Vives: Farewell letter of Lon 
‘Abd al Aziz ibn al-lmam of Granada. 
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poly ben Moses ibn ‘Abbasi: Maimonides’ conmentary on 
Nashim. 

Joseph al-Fawwal: Maimonices’ Mishnah commentary on 
Moved, 
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Maimonides’ * iggeret Teman ” (* Pe 
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Shen b ben Isaac: Averroes’ Middle Commentary on“ De 
Anima’; Razi’s * Al-Mansuri” ; Zahrawi's * Al-Tasrif." 
Solomon ibn Ayyub: Averroes’ ‘De Coclo et Mundo"; Avi- 
eenna’s * Arjuza™; Ibn Janah's “ Kitab al-Taswiyah’; Mai- 
des’ ** Kitab al-Fara‘id.” 
vlotgen ibn akub: Maimonides’ commentary on Nezil 












A great number of Arabic works on mathematics, 
medicine, astronomy, and philosophy, especially by 
Averroes, were translated during the fourteenth cen- 








tury, The leading translator in the first twenty 
years of that century was KaLonyMUs BEN KaLon- 








YMUS BEN Meir (Maestro Calo), who rendered the 
following Arabic works into Hebrew : 







“x treatise on the intellcet (“ Ma‘amar be-Sekel we- 
F division of the seiences (* Ma‘amar be-Mispar ha- 
Hokmot 

Al-Farabi’s treatise on the method of studying philosophy 
( Iggerct be-Siddur Keri‘at ha- Hukmunes 2 

ALKindi's treatises on nativities (* Iygzeret. be-Kigzur has 
Ma‘amar be-Moladot") and on tl snfluence of the heavenly 
rin C*Tggeret be ‘Tot © 













idwan's “* Kitab alImad fi Ugul al-Tibb (* Hae 
oroshe ha-Refwah "). 

Archimedes’ treatise on the sphere and the cylinder, from the 
yersion of Kosta ben Luka. 

Averroes’ commentaries on the “Topics 

Tobiki*) and on * Sophisms™ (* Bitur Sullst 
Averrues’ Great Commentary on the “Second Analytics” 
Bi'ur Sefer ha-Mofet™), 
Ayerroes’ Middle Commentaries on “Vhysies "> on “De 
Generatione et Corruptione ™ (° Sefer ha-Ta- 
wayali Weha-Hefsed™); on“ Meteora"? (* Otot 
ha-Shasnayim ). 

Ayerroes' Middle Commentary on the “ Meta 
physics” (* Sefer Mah she-Abar ha-Teba'"), 
dissertations on the first book of the “ First 


C Birur Sefer 











Transla- 
tions of 
Averroes, 








Averroes* 
Analy 

Commentary on the Kaprds of Ptolemy, from the Arabic ver- 
sion of Abu Ja‘far Abmad ben Yusuf ben Tbrahita (Sefer ha 
kra Me‘ah Dibburim ”), 

Galen's treatise on clysters and colic, fram the version of Ha- 
nain ibn Ishak (* Sefer Galyanus be-Hakna ube-Kuga “). 

Galen's essay on ble Sefer Galyanus be-n an). 

Nichomeus of Ger: » On arithinetic, With a come 
mentary of Abu Sulaiman Rabiya ibn Yahya, 

Ptolemy's treatise on the planets (“ Be-‘Inyane ha-Kokabim 
ha-Nebukim ”"). 

Thabet ibn Kurrah's work on geometry, “Fi al-Shakl al- 
Kutta? C*Sefer ha-Temnnats ba-tittukit "). 
on the triangle by Abu Swadan. 

isc on mathematical propositions (Sefer Meshalim: be- 
Tishboret”). 

Tre: on Euchid’s five geometrical bodies in relation to the 
theory of Apollonius, and the commentary of Simpl 
son cylinders and cones (* Ma’amar be-Tgawwonot 
idudim “*}. 
se On plants, attributed to Aristotle, 
wmentary CSefer ha-Zeniabhimn ), 

‘Treatise on aninials ("Izgeret Ba‘ale im”), from the 
{wenty-irst (rentise of the encyclopedia of the Brethren of Sine 
cerity (Mantua, 1557). 


Another important translator from the Arabic, 
and of the same period, was Samuel ben Judah 
(Bon judas) Males. His translations include: 









































with Averroes’ 














Abu Abdallah Mohammed ibn Mu‘ad of Seville on the eclipse 
of the sun, July 3, 1087, and on the dawn (“Jggeret be-"Atuniud 
ha-Shabar ). 

Abu arkalah on the movement of the flxed stars 
(* Ma‘amar be-Tenw’at ha-Kokabin ha-Kayyamim"). 

Abn Mohammed Jabbar ibn Aflab's compendiinn of the * 
anagest.”” 

Alexander of Aphrodisias on the intellect (‘* 
sander al-Firduzi") 

Averroes’ Middle Commentary on Aristotle's "* 
Ethics.” 
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Averroes’ commentary on Plato's * Republic.” 

Averroes' Short Commentary on the * Organon”; on geomet- 
Tical bodies (books xxx, and xxxi. of Eucl id), 2 suppicment to 
the translation of Kalonymus ben Kalonymus ; commentary on 
the “ Almagést.” i. iii, 


Dissertations on some obscure passages of Averroes' com- 


y on the “Organon,” by Abu al-Kasim ibn Idris, Abu 
i ibn Talus, Abu al“Abbas Abmad ben Kusim, and 
“Abd al-Rahman ben Tahir, E : 
Other Arabic works were translated in the four- 
teenth century by: 








Ibn Vives al-Lorqui: Various books of the “Short Canon” of 
Avicenna, 

Isaac ben Joseph ibn Pulgar: Ghazali's “ Mu gid al-Falasi- 
fab” (* Kasywanot ha-Filosufim ”), 

Isaae ben Nathan of Corde Maimonides’ ** Makalah fl al- 
Tanhid C* Ma’amar ha-Yibud™), Tabrizi’s commentary on 
Mulmonides’ twenty-flye premises, and probably Joseph ibn 
“Aknin's metaphysicul essay. 

Joseph ben Abraham ibn Wakkar: A medical work (Sefer 
Refu'ot") and Zabrawi's " Kitab al-Tagrif. 

Moses ben Samuel ben Asher; Averroes’ commentary on 
“Logie.” 

Moses ben Solomon of Beaueaire: Averrocs’ Great Commen- 
tary on the * Metaphysics.” 

Nathan Judah ven Solomon; Ibn Abi Salt Umay medical 
work (“Kelat Kager weha-Sammimn he fradim *) and 
zali’s * Makasid? (* Kawwanot ha-Filosufim ”), 

Nethaneel ben Meshullam (or Menahem ben Nethancet 
dah itn Baiaun's treatise on the Hebrew accents (* Horay 
ha-Kore”), 

Samuel Motot: Abranam ibn Daud’s * Al, 
(*Emunah Ramah"; the same work was translated, under 
the title © Emunab Nisa’ah.” by Solomon Labi). Samuel Motot 
translated also passages from pseudo-[bn Ezra ( fer ha- 
“Azamim ?). 

Shem-Tob Ardotial: Isaac Isravli’s ritual work (** Mizwot Ze- 
maniyyot"), 

Samson ben Solomon: 'The compendium of Galei 
by the Alexandrians (* Ha-Kibbuzim le-Aleksandri 

Solomon Dapiera: Moses ben 'Tobi's commentary on the di- 
dactic poem “ Al-Saba‘niyyah  (* Batie ha-Nefesh ™), 

Solomon ibn Patir: Ton Haitham's astronomical work “* K 
fl Hivat al-'Alam.” 

Todros Todrosi: Averroes’ Middle Commentaries on the 

“Poetics” and “ Rhetoric,” the three essa 

Aristotelian against Avicenna, the treatise on the intellect, 

Com- Avicenna's “Naja,” and Al-Farabi's phito- 

mentaries. sophical questions, *'Uyun al Masail™ ("En 
Mishpaf ha-Derushim "), 

-— —Averroes’ Ireatise against Ghazali’s * Tahafut al-Pala- 
sifat? (* Hap an). 

‘0 philogophi 
‘amar bi-'Teshubot She’elot Nish’al Mehem 

— —Pseudo-lbn Ezra’s “ 

fon Wakka: 
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With the fourteenth century the era of transla- 
tions from the Arabic was practic ily closed, only a 
few works being translated during the fifteenth and 
sixtconth eonturies, These were: 
im ibn Musa: A medicat work of ALJ 
ic ben Joseph Atfasiz Ghazall's “ Mishkat al-Anwar 
( Mashkit ha-Orot we-Pardes ha-Nizanim "). 
and Selomon Ma‘ 
atise Ketubot. 





















relating to the tr 

Moses Gali val treatise of Omar ibn Moham- 
med M 7, ine translited 
also a work on astrology (* Mishpat ha-Mabbatim °) und one 
on geomancy (* Sefer ha-Goralot”). 

Moses ben Joseph Aruyas: The pseudepigraphie work 
known as the Aristotelian * Theology.” 

uadia ben David al-Adeni: Ghazali’s “ Zakat alNufus.” 

(Sandia declared this to be his own work.) 
anhiun Moses of Beancaire: [ippocrates* * Prognostics* 
(* Panim le-Panim >), 

Zerahiah ha-Levi Saladin: Ghazali’s “* Tabafut al-Falasifah? 
(° Mappalat ha-Pilusutin }, 

















Several translations from the Arabic were made 
in the second half of the nineteenth century: Reek- 











“endort translated the Koran (Leipsie, 1857); Joseph 


Derenbourg translated Maimonides’ commentary on 
Seder Tohorot (Berlin, 1887-89); fragments of Saa- 
dia’s commentaries on Proverbs, Isaiah, and Job 
were translated by Derenbourg, Meyer Lambert, 
and Wilhelm Bacher; Isaac Broydé translated Bah- 
ya's “Ma‘ani al-Nats” (* Torot ha-Nefesh,” Paris, 
1896), 

The following are among the numerous works 
translated anonymously by Jewish authors: 

Saht ibn Bishr, astrological work, under the tille * Kelalim”; 
four works attributed to Isaac Israeli: (1) “ Kita akAdwivat 

al-Mufridah walAghdhiyah.? on diet (7 Sefer 
Anonymous Mehubbar mi-Mavamar ha-Rishouiw be-Teba? 

Transla-  ha-Mezonot we-Koliatam™); (2) Kitab ale 

tions. Bul" (*Sefer Mehubbar mi-Ma*emar ha-Ri- 

shonim be-Yedi‘at ha-Sheten (3) * Kitab 
ummayat’’; 4) % Aphorisms? C Musar ha-Rofe'im”): 
S "s * Emunot ; Hai Gaon’s treatise on oaths (* Mishpote 
Shebu‘ot); Responsa of the Geoniin (Natromai, Saadia, Sherira, 
Haid; Japheth ben Al's commentary on the Pentateuch ¢ Josh. 
shubot ha-"Wkkurim and Beveshit Rabbah; Judah ibn 
Works on homonyms (* Kitab al-Tajnis™), on the 
particle (* Otot ha-"Inyanlin "),and on ** Verba Denominativa,” 
“ Al-APal al-Mushtakkah min al-Asma” (* Ha-Po'alim Shehem 
ot ha-Shemo! Moses ibn Ezra's “ Kitab al 
Mx‘ani al-Mujaz wat-Hakikah " (**Arugat ha-Bosem ™ 
ibn Zaddik’s “Microcosm (* Olam Katan? 
treatises on the calendar (Sefer hafobur’), on happiness, 
© Makalah tl al-Satadah? ( Pirke ha-Haglahah"), and on forced 
conversions (* Iggeret ha-Shemad "), responsa on hemorrhoids, 
“Fi al-Bawasir” (“ Ha-Ma‘atmar be-Ref f ha-Teharim “), on 
sexual intercourse, “ Fi al-Jama‘ah ” (* Ma‘amar ha-Mishgal OK, 
and on poisons, * Al-Sunuin wal-Mutaharriz min al-Adwiyah 
al-Kitalah,” and the commentary on Hippocrates’ © Aphorism: 
Joseph ibn ‘Aknin’s * Makalah {L Tibb l-Nafs ° ( Marpe le. 
fesk™); Abrahain Maimonides’ * Kifayah"; Moses Abuiafia’s 
theologival work “ Matamar Bloni" Joseph ibn Nahmias’ as- 
tronomical work “Nur al-Alam” C*Or ‘Olam ); Joseph ibn 
Wakkar's work on the Seftrot. 

The oldest known Hebrew translation from the 
Latin belongs to the thirteenth century, About 1250 
Solomon ben Moses Melguciri translated the treatise 
known as “De Somno et Vigilia” and attributed 
to Aristotle (*Ha-Shanah weha-Yekizah "); Aver- 
roes’ commentary on the third book of Aristotle's 
“Metaphysics”; Avicenna’s “De Carlo et Mundo ae 
and Mattheus Platearius’ “De Simplici Medicina.” 
About the same time Berechiah ben Natronai Kr espia 
ha-Nakdan gave a Hebrew version of Adclard of 
Bath's “Quiestiones Naturales,” and of a * Sapi- 
dary ” containing « description of sixty-(hree kinds 
of stones. Toward the end of the same century 
Sainuel ben Jacob of Capua rendered into Tlcbrew, 
under the general title “Meha-ezah weha, Tebstim,” 
the Latin version “De Medicamentarum Purga- 
tionum Delectio,” or * Castigatione,” of a work of 
Mesue the Elder. About the same time Lillel beu 
Samuel translated the Latin version of Hippocrate 
“Aphorisms ” by Constantinns Africanus, and © Chit 
Turgin Burni,” 

The fourteenth century, an age of translations 
from the Arabie, was equally fertile in translations 
fromthe Latin. About 1305 Estori Farhi translited, 
under the title “Targum Sefer Refu’ot,” Armeneaud 
Blaise’s “De Remediis,” and, under the title * Sefer 
ha-Kibbusim,” an anonymous work on 
purgatives that had been rendered 
into Latin from the Arabic by J 
ben Judah. In 1320 Hezekiah ben 
Halafta gave a Hebrew version of Petrus Hispanus’ 
treatise on logic (“Higgayon”). About the same 
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time Samuel ben Benveniste translated, under the 
title “Menahem Meshib Nafshi,” Bocthius’ “De 
Consolatione Philosophie.” In 1827 Israel Caslari 
translated, under the title “Ma’amar be-Hanhagat 
ha-Beri’ut,” Arnaud de Villencuve’s “Regimen 
Sanitatis.” 

More important than the above translations from 
the Latin were those made by Leone Romano, who, 
toward the middle of the same century, rendered into 
Hebrew the following works: dgidius, “De Esse 
et Essentia” (“Ma’amar ha-Nimza weba-Mezi'ut”); 
his treatises on the faculties of the soul (* Ma’amar 
Hebdale Kohot ba-Nefesh we-Hillukehem ”), and on 
syllogisms (“Ma’amar ha-Hawayah la-Hekkeshiy- 
yah”); his commentary on the third book of Aristot- 
le’s “De Anima”; andcxtractsfrom the commentary 
on Aristotle’s De Demonstratione ”; Albertus Mag- 
nus’ commentary on the third book of Aristotle's 
“De Anima,” and various extracts from Albertus 
Magnus’ works; Alexander the Minarite’s glosses 
to Aristotle’s “ Metaphysics”; extracts from Angelo 
de Camerino’s works; the “Liber de Causis” 
ascribed to Aristotle; Thomas Aquinas’ “Treatise 
on Ideas,” and extracts from his “Contra Gentiles” 
(*Neged ha-Ummot”); Averroes’ “ De Substantia Or- 
bis” (“‘Ezem ha-Shamayim”); Bocthius’ “De Uni- 
tate et Uno” (“Ma’amar ha-Ehad weha-Ahadut”). 
Other translations from the Latin were as follows: 
Johannes Paulinus’ treatise on the medical virtues 
of the skin of the serpent (“Ma’amar bi-Segullot ‘Or 
hha-Nabash”), by David ibn Bilia; Francesco dei 
Cenneli’s, Gentile da Foligno’s, and John of Bur- 
gundy’s “Consilia” (“‘Ezah”), by Joshua of Bo- 
logna; Arnaud de Villeneuve’s treatise “De Vinis” 
(“Ha-Dibbur be-Yenot ”), and Bernard of Gordon’s 
and Gilbert’s treatises on fevers, both translated by 
Judah Nathan (“En Bongodas” and “Bonjues”); 
Bernard de Gordon's “ Lilium Medicinse” (“ Perah ha- 
Refu’ot”), by Moses ben Samuel of Roccambra (John 
of Avignon) and by Jekuthiel ben Solomon of Nar- 
ponne (“ Shoshan ha-Refu’ah”); Leon’s “ Historia de 
Preeliis” (“ Toledot Aleksander ”), by Immanuel ben 
Jacob Bonfils; Bernard Alberti’s “ Materia Medica” 
(“ Mebo ha-Melek ”), Arnaud de Villeneuve’s “ Medi- 
eationis Parabole” and his work on digestion and 
purgatives, the commentary of Gerard de Solo on 
the nigth book of Razi’s “ Al-Manzuri,” and Petrus 
Hispanus’ treatise on logic, all by Abraham Abigdor 
(Bonet) ben MeshuNam ben Solomon; Gerard de 
Solo’s commentary on the ninth book ( Pathology ”) 
of Razi and his manual of medicine (“ Meyashsher 
ha-Mathilim ”), a chapter on the relation between 
astronomy and medicine attributed to Hippocrates, 
and Bernard de Gordon’s “Lilium Medicine ” and 
“Prognostic,” all by Leon Joseph of Carcassonne; 
Arnold de Villeneuve’s “ Digestiva,” by Todros ben 
Moses Yom-Tob; Arnold de Villencuve’s “De Ju- 
diciis Astronomie ” (“ Panim la-Mishpat”) and Sac- 
robosco’s “ Sphera Mundi” (“ Moreh ha-Ofannim ”), 
by Solomon ben Abraham Abigdor (the first work 
was translated by him at the age of fifteen); Arnold 
de Villencuve’s “Tabula Super Vita Brevis,” by 
Bonenfante of Milhaud; Ibn Rijal’s astronomical 
work from the Latin version of Agidius or of Pe- 
tro de Regio (“ Mishpate ha-Kokabim ”), by Solomon 
ben David Davin. 





The fifteenth century was for the Hebrew transla- 
tions from the Latin what the fourteenth was for 
those from the Arabie; it was the richer in literary 
productions, but ‘with it the era of translations 
closed. The most important of the translated works 
in that century were: 

Abraham ben Joseph ben Nahmias: Thomas Aquinas’ com- 


mentary on Aristotle's * Metaphysics.” 
Abraham Solomon Catalan: Albertus Magnus’ ** Philosopbica 


Puuperum” (*Kigzur ha-Filosefla ha-Tib‘it), and Marsilius’ , 


“ Questions” on the “ Isagoge” of Porphyry, on the “ Cate- 
gories,” and on hermeneutics. 

Abu al-Khair: Albubather’s “ Liber de Nativitatibus” (“"Se- 
fer ha-Moladot”) and Rajil’s astronomical work ‘* Completus.” 

Asher ben Moses Valabrega: Guy de Chauliac’s ‘* Chirurgia 
Parva.” 

Azariab ben Joseph ben Abba Mari: Boethius’ ‘* De Consola- 

tione Philosophée,” the twenty-eighth book of 

Medieval Zabrawi's “ Liber Practice” (after the Latin 
Science and of Simon of Genoa), the second book of the 
Philosophy. ‘Simplicia” of Dioscorides, and Gerard de 

Sabbionetta’s astronomical work “ Theorica.” 

Baruch ben Isaac ibn Ya‘ish: Aristotle's ** Metaphysics” and 
the tales, “Gesta Romanorum” (“Sefer Hanok’’), of Petrus 
Alfonsis. 

Benjamin ven Isaac of Carcassonne: Juan de Burgundia’s 
treatise on the spread of the plague (“ Be-‘Ippush ha-Awwir 
weha-Deber,” or “‘Ezer Eloah *’). 

David ben Jacob Meir: John of Gmiind's astronomical work, 

David ibn Sboshan ben Samuel of Avignon: Thomas Bicot’s 
“Textus Abbreviatus Aristotelis, Super VIII. Libros Physica: et 
Tota Naturalis Philosophia ” (* Toledot Adam”). 

Elijah ben Joseph Habillo: Thomas Aquinas’ “ Queestiones: 
Disputate,” “ Queestio de Anima,” “ De Anima Facultatibus” 
(*Mwamar be-Kohot ha-Nefesh,” published by Jellinek In 
“ philosophie und Kabbalah,” Leipsic, 1854), and ‘' De Univer- 
salibus”; Questions on Thomas Aquinas’ trgagige on “ Being 
and Quality’? (‘Sbe'elot Ma‘amar be-NimZa “ubé-Mabut”); 
Occam’s “Summa Totius Logices” and “ Questiones Philo- 
sophice”; Aristotte’s * De Causa”; and Vincenz de Beauvais's 
“De Universalibus." 

Ephraim Mizrahi: Georg Purbach’s astronomical work “ The- 
orica” (* Te’orika ha-Nikra Mahalak ha-Kokabim "). 

Isaac Cabret (or Cabrit): Jolin Sancto Amanelo's ‘ Expositio 
in Antidotarium Nicolai." 

Joseph ben Benveniste: Jostiua ben Joseph ibn Vives al-Lor- 
qgui’s treatise on the effects of nourishment, and on the simple 
and compound medicaments (“ Gerem ha-Ma‘alot”). 

Judah Shalom (Astrue) ben Samuel ; Petrus Hispanus’ “ Parva 
Logica” and his commentary on Hippocrates’ “* Aphorisms.” 

Meir Alguade; ristotle's “ Ethics” and “ Economics.” 

Mordecai Finzi: The Alfonsine Tables. 

Moses ben Abraham of Nimes: The Alfonsine Tables, 

Moses ben Mazliah: Serapion’s “ Simpiicia,” from the Latin 
of Gerard de Cremona. 

Phinehas ben Zebi ben Nethaneel: Raimundus Luilus’ “ Ars 






















jomon ben Moses Shalom: Antonius Gnainerius’ ‘De Fe- 
bribis’ (*Kelal meba-Kaddahut”) and Bartolomeo Monta- 
gnana’s “ Consifium ” (“* Meba-Ezah "). 

Thaddeus: Treatise on fevers (** Kelal Kazer ‘al Minhag ha- 
Kaddahut”). 

After the sixteenth century Hebrew translations 
from the Latin became very scarce. The few works 
translated included: a treatise ou eclipses of the sun 
apd moon (“ Ma’amar Nikbad be-Likkuyot Sham- 
shiyyot we-Yerabiyyot”), by Moses ben Abraham 
Sahlun; Albertus’ (Magnus ?) “ Questions and An- 
swers on the Six Natural Things Required by the 
Body According to the Science of Medicine,” by 
Moses ibn Habib; an ethical work (“ Zemah Zaddik,” 
Venice, 1600), by Leon dc Modena; Thomas Aquinas’ 
“Summa Theologit Contra Gentiles,” by Joseph 
Zahalon; the lettcrs of Seneca, by Judah Leon ben 
Eliezer Brieli (published in “ Kerem Hemed,” ii. 119 
et seq.); Spinoza’s “Ethics,” by Solomon Rubin 
(“Heker Eloah ”); the thirteenth chapter of Tacitus’ 
history, by Solomon Mandelkern. 
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‘During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
very few works of any,kind were translated into 
Hebrew; but with the Haskalah movement in Rus- 
sia and Gaticia the ‘works of promi- 
nent European writers began to be ren- 
dered into that language. The fol- 
lowing isa list of them, given under 
the heading of the language from which the trans- 
lations were made: 


English. Aguilar, Grace: * Vale of Cedars” (**‘Emek ba- 

Arazim,” by Abraham Shalom Friedberg, Warsaw, 1875). 

Bunyan: * Pilgrim’s Progress” (transl. by 8. Hoga, London, 
1845). 

Byrou: “Hebrew Melodies” (“Shire Yeshurun,” by Solo- 
mon Mandelkern, Leipsic, 1890). 

Cumberland, Richard: “The Jew”? (“Ish Yehudi,” by Jo- 
seph Brill, Wilna, 1878). 

Defoe, Daniel: ‘* Robinson Crusoe” (“ Kur ‘Oni,” by Isaac 
Moses Rumseh, Wilna, 1861). 

Disraeli, Benjamin: “David Alroy” (“Hater mi-Geza’ Yi- 
shai,” by Abrabam Abel Rekowski, Warsaw, 1880); “Tancred” 
(' Nes ia-Goyim,” by Judah Lob Levin, ib. 1883). 

Eliot, George: “ Daniel Deronda” (transl. by David Frisch- 
man, Warsaw, 1894). 

Longfellow: “Excelsior” (transl. by Henry Gersoni, 
York, 1871). 

Milton: ‘* Paradise Lost” (* Wa-Yegaresh ba-Adam,” by Isaac 
Edward Salkinson; also under the title "Toledot Adam we- 
Hawwah,” by Samuel Raffalowich, Jerusalem, 1892). 

Mocatta, F, D.: “* The Jews in Spain” (“ Ha-Yebudim bi-Se- 
farad,” by Israel Be'er franklin, Jerusalem, 1876); “The Jews 
in Spain and Portugal, and the Inquisition” (transl. by Isaac 
Hirsch Barth, Cracow, 1888}. 

" Shakespeare : ‘Othello’? and “‘ Romeo and Juliet” (“Itiel 
and "Rom we-Ya‘el,” by Isaac Edward Salkinson, Vienna, 1874 
and 1878). 

Spencer, H@ftert : ** Education, Intellectual, Moral, and Phys- 
teal” (* Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” by Judah Léb Davidovich, Warsaw, 
1894). 

Zang wil, Israel: “* Ghetto Tragedies”* (“ Mahazot ha-Getto,” 
by S. L. Gordon, Warsaw, 1808). 

French. Bernardin de Saint Pierre: “‘ Harmonte de la Na- 
ture” (‘*Sulam hp-Teba‘,” by Joseph Herzberg, Wilna, 1850). 

Carnot, Hippolyte: * Histoire de la Révolution Francaise” 
(* Ha-Mabpekah ha-Zarfatit,” by Ludvipol, Warsaw. 1898). 

Daudet, Alphonse: A short novel transl. by Abraham Shalom 
Friedberg, in * Me-Sifrut ha-'Ammim.” 

Florian, Jean Pierre Claris de: “‘ Numa Pomptitus” (“* Elt'ezer, 
we-Naftali’’ [?], by Auron Margolis, Warsaw, 1864; also by’ 
Isaac Troller, Witna, 1867). 

Halévy, Ludovic: A short novel transl. by Abraham Shalom 
Friedberg, in “ Me-Sifrut ha-‘Ammim.” 

Hugo, Victor: “ L'Ane” (** Ha-Hamor weha-F flosof,” by Wolt- 
gang Gronich, Vienna, 1881); ** La Guerre Civile” (* Milhemet 
ben Abhim," by J. Lewner, Warsaw, 1896); “Le Dernter Jour de 
la Vie d'un Condamne ” (transl. by Safran, ib. 1898). 

Kahn, Zadoc: “* L’Esclavage Selon Ia Bible et le Talmud.” 

Maspero: “ Histoire des Anciens Peuples de )’Orient ” (transl. 
by Ludyipol and Joseph Halévy, Warsaw, 1898). + 

Massé, Victor: '* Histoire d’une Miette” (“Toledot Pas Le- 
hem,” by Abraham Jacob Tiktin, Warsaw, 1882); “Une Episodede 
la Révolution Frangaise” (transl. by Moses Weissberg, #. 1884). 

Maupassant, Guy de: “Selections” (‘* Ketabiim Nibbarim,"* 
7 vols., Warsaw, 1904-5, by N. Slouschz). 

Mickiewicz, Adam: ‘Le Livre de la Nation Polonaise et les 
Pelerins Polonais ” (‘Sefer ‘Am Polonim we-Gere Polonim,” by 
Moses Ezekiel Ascarelli, Paris, 1881). 

Racine: ‘Esther’ (transi. by Josepb Haltren and Solomon 
J. Rapoport) and " Athalie” (transl. by Meir ha-Levi Letteris, 
Prague, 1843). 

Seribe: “La Jnive” (Rabel ba-Yebudiyyah,” by Sismann 
Marik, Warsaw, 1886). 

Sue, Eugéne: “Les Mystéres de Paris” {‘*Mistere Pariz,’ 
by Kalman Schulman, Wilna, 1857-76); “Le Juif Errant” 
(Ha-Zofeh be-Erez Nod,” by Simbah Posner, Warsaw, 1856- 
1873); * Les Sept Péchés Capitana” (‘Sheba* Hatta’ot She’ol,” 
‘by Lasar Schapira, in ‘* Meged Yerabim"). 

Verne, Jules: “ Vingt Mille Lieues sous les Mers” (“ Be-Mezu- 

~ lot Yam,” by Isaac Wolf Sperling); “Voyage au Centre de la 
Terre” (“ Be-Beten ha-Adamah,” idem). 
Zola: Three short stories translated by 8. ai siciag War- 
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Z—ski, L.: Novel, published by the “ Archives Israélites,’ 
depicting Jewish life in Russia (* Hatan Damim,” by Abrabang 
Jaeob Bruck, Lemberg, 1878). 

German. Andersen : ‘* Mirchen und Erzaéhlungen™ (transly 
by D. Frischmann, Warsaw, 1897). : 

Bernstein : ** Ausdem Reiche der Natur” (“Yedi'at ha-Teba''f 
by D. Frischmann, ib. 1882-85); “ Brahmanische Weisheit" 
(* Mishle Brakman,” by Schorr, Lemberg, 1867). 

Borne, Ludwig: “Briefe aus Paris” (transl, by 8, J. B. Trié 
wasch, Warsaw, 1897). 

Campe: * Theophron ” (** Musar Haskel,” by Baruch Schén+ 
tfeld, Prague, 1831; trans). also by Arnopolsky, Odessa, 1863); 
on sea-voyages ( Massa‘ot ha-Yam.” by Elias Levi, Zolkiev, 
1818); * Sittenbiichlein” (transl. by: David Zamoscz, Breslau, 
1818); “ Die Entdeckung Amerika’s” (‘* Mezi’at Amerika,” by 
Moses Mendelsohn, Altona, 1807; transl also by David Zamoscz, 
Breslau, 1824); ‘Robinson der Jiingere” (transl. by David 
Zamosez, ib. 1824). 

Cassel, David : ‘* Geschichte und Literatur der Juden ” (transl. 
by D. Radner, Warsaw, 1880). 

Eckhard: German transl. of Philo’s “Legatio ad Caium” 
(*Malakut Filon ha-Yebudi,” by Marcus Aaron Giuzbprg, 
Warsaw, 1837). 

Ellenberger, Henri: ‘* Die Leiden und Verfolgungen der Ju- 
den" ( Zal we-Or,” by Hermann Horowitz, Presburg, 1882). 

Francolm: “Die Juden und die Kreuzfabrer” (“ Ha-Yehu- 
dim be-Angliya,” by Miriam Mosessvhn). 

Goethe: ‘* Faust’ (“Ben Abuyah,”’ by Meir ha-Levi Letteris, 
Vieuna, 1860); ‘Hermann und Dorothea” (** Ha-Zedek,” by 
Marcus Rothenburg, Warsaw, 1857). a 

Gritz, Heinrich: “ Geschichte der Juden ”’(* Dibre ha-Yas 
mim H-Bene Yisrael,” by 8, P. Rabinowitz, Warsaw, 1890), 

Gildemann : “ Gesehichte des Erziehungswesens” ("* Ha-Torah 
weba-Hayyiin ba-Arazot ha-Ma‘arab li-Yeme ha-Benayim,” by 
Abraham Shalom Friedberg, i. 1893-95). 

Gustavsohn ; * Sammlung von Jugenderzahlungen " (transi. 
by N. Pius, Warsaw, 1896-98): ** Die Drei Briider’*("* Shelashot 
Ahim"); ‘Der Hirt und die Kénigstochter” (** Ha-Ro‘eh we 
Bat ha-Meiek "): “ Der Schlafiose Konig ” (the last three transl. 
by J. Lewner, Warsaw, 1896-98). 

Heine, Heinrich: “ Judah ha-Levi,” @ poem (transl. by Sold- 
mon Luria, Warsaw, 1886). 

Helse, Paul: " Sulnmtt * (transl, by 8. Gordon, 1b. 1608), | 

Herzberg, Frankel: “' Die Vergeltung”* (“ Ha-Gemul,” by R 
Slonimsky, Odessa, 1867). 

Herzl, Theodor: “ Der Judenstaat” (“* Medinat brea 
by ‘Michel Berkovitz, Warsaw, 1896); “Das Neue Ghetto!” 
(Ha-Getto he-Hadash,” by Reuben Brainin, 1b. 1898). 

Hoffmann, Fr.: ‘* KOnigssohn” (‘* Ben ba-Melek,”” by Moses 
Samuel Sperling, Warsaw, 1876); "* Unredliches Gut” (“* Naha- 
lah Mebohelet,” by Manus Munassewitz, Wilna, 1887). aes 

Honigmann: “Die Erbechaft” (‘Ha-Yerushsbah,” by 
Samuel Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1884). 

Jellinek, A.: “* Der Jiidiscbe Stamm fn Nichtjiidischen. Suri 
wortern ” (transl. by Elimelech Wechsler, in ““ Ha-Asif,” vol. il.) 

Josephus: “JOdische Alterthiimer” ('* Kadmoniyyot ba-Y¢-~ 
hudim,” by Kalman Schulman, Wilna, 1964); “ Kriege” (“* Mij- 
hamot ha-Yehudim,” idem, ib. 1884). 

Kayserling : “ Biographische Skizze des Menagseh ben. ld 
(“ Toledot Manasseh ben Yisrael,” by Joseph Lasar Epstein, ti 
“ Ha-Karmel,” fii.). 

Klopstock, G.; “* Der Tod Adams” (** Mot Adam,”” byMenaheth 
M. Litinsky, Prague, 1817). 

Kohn, 8.: “* Der Retter " (“* Podeh we-Mazzil,” by Lasar Isao 
Schapira, Warsaw, 1966). 

Kompert, L.: “* Zwei Trimmer" (“Shete Harabot,” by ‘Sti 
mann Marik, St. Petersburg, 1880; transl. also by Wolf Jawetg, 
Warsaw, 1887) 

Kotzebue: ‘* Der Schatz” (“ Ha-Ozer,” by David Rosenhand, 
‘Warsaw, 1845); “ Der Arme Poet” (“ Ha-Mesborer ha-‘Ani,” 
by Isidor Briistiger, Lemberg, 1884). 

‘Lazarus, M.: “ Der Prophet Jeremiah” (transl. by Reuben 
Brainin, Warsaw, 1896). 

Lehmann, M.: “Der Graf und Jude” (transl. by Joseph Léb 
Petuchowsky, in “ Ha-Lebanon,” 1872; also by Samuel Joseph 
Fuenn, under the title *‘ Ha-Hilluf,” Wilna, 1873); “* Das Licht 
der Diaspora” (“* Ma’or ha-Golah,” by Joseph L5b Petuchowsky, 
ib. 1890); “ Bostanal " (transl. by Samuel Joseph Fuenn, ib. 1872). 

Lessing, Gotthold Ephraim: “ Natian der Weise ” (“ Nathan 
he-Hakam,” by S. Bacher, Vienna, 1866; transl. also by A. B. 
Gottlober, who rendered the Hebrew in-the same meter 4s the 
original, 1b. 1874); ‘* Philotas" (‘* Abinadab,” -by J. Falkovich, 
Odessa, 1868); ** Die Juden” (* Ha-Yehdim,” by Jacob Kohn, 
Warsaw, 1875: also in verse by Hirsh Teller, Vienna, 1881); 
“Der Freigeist”” (“Honen we-Noten,” by D. Kohn); * Miss 
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Sara Sampson” (“Sarah Bat Shimshon,” by Israel Prenkél, 
Warsaw, 1887 Fabeln (*-Lessing we-Sippuraw,” by Moses 
Reicherson, New York, 1902). % 

Lippert, Julius: “ Kutturgesehichte" (*Toledot Hashlamat’ 
ha-Adam,” by David Frischmann, Warsayr, 1894-1901}. 

Maier: © Die Zerstérung von Betar” (“ Harisut Beter,” by 
Kalman Schulman, Wilna, 1858); “Elisha ben Abuyah” (in 
“Safah Berurah,” idem, 1b. 1847), > 

Manes: “ Gesammette Schriften ” (transl. by Joseph Kuttner, 
Vienna, 1865), 3 

Meisel: “ Die Meiselgasye” (transl. by J. Lewner, Warsaw,. 
1897), rs . . 

Mendelssohn, Moses? “ Jerusalem ” (transl, by A. B. Gottto- 
ber, Jitomir, 1867; also by Vladimir Federow, Vienna. 1876); 
“ Die Sache Gottes ” (** Mavamar ‘al ha-Hasbguhah,” by Samuel 
Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1872); * Phidon ” (transl. by Isaiah Beer- 
Bing, Berlin, 1786). * 

Mosenthal: ** Deborah” (transl. by David Radner, Warsaw, 
1880). 2 

“ Philippsen, Ludwig : “ Israelitische Religionslehre ” (** Yesod 
ha-bat ha-Yisraelit,” by Isaac Beer Epstein, KOnigsberg, 1849); 
“Miriam die Hasmonierin” (* Miryata ha-Hasbmonit,”’ by Jo- 
sep Lasar Epstem, Wilna, 1863); “Spanien und Jerusalem” 
(" Sefarad we-Yerushalayim,” by Phobus Dicker, in “* Ha-Asif,” 
vol. iil.); “Die Marranen” (*Nidhe Yisrael,” by Abraham 
Abel Rakowsky, Warsaw, 1875); “ Jacob ‘Virado” (“Y¥a'akob 
Tirado,” by Sainuel Joseph Fuenn, Wilna, 1874); “Der Fliicht- 
Jing aus Jerusalem" (* Ifa-Palit,? by Miriam Mosessolin); 
“"k?ra ha-Sofer” (epic poem, transl. by Solomon Mandelkern, 
Vienna, 1886); “* Das Martyrerthum ” (“ Kiddusbh ba-Shem,” by 
Zupnik, Brody, 1867; “Jojachin” (transl. by §. Bacher, Vi- 

‘enna, 1859). 

Reckendorf: “Geheimnisse der Juden” (*' Zikronot le-Bet 
Dawid,” by A. 8. Friedberg, Warsaw, 1893-95; under the title 
“ Misteve ha-Yehudim,” the frst volume was translated by Abra- 
ham Kaplan). 

Reciam : “ Gesundheitschldsset” (** Netib Hayyim,” by A. 

+ Sebupira, Warsaw, 1887). 

* Samter: “ Rubbt von Liegnitz” (Rab le-Hoshia‘,” by Abra- 
ham Shalom Friedberg, Warsaw, 1886). 

Samuely: “ Aus dem Finsteren” (transl. by A.. Mirsky, in 
* Keneset Yisrael,” vol, tfi.), 

+. Schiller: “ Spaziergang Unter den Linden” (transt. by Kalman 
“Schulman, in Safah Berurah,” Wilna, 1847); * Philosophische 
Briefe” (transl, by Solomon Rubin, Lemberg, 1851); ‘* Die Zer- 
Strung Troja’s” (“ Harisat Troya,” in verse, by Micah Leben- 
sohn, Wilna, 1851); “ Die Sendung Moses” (** Dibre Emet,”” by 
Ellas Levin, ib, 1866); “Die Braut yon Messina” (* Medanim 
ben Ahim,”” by Jacob Levin, Brody, 1868); “* Die Rauber” (** Ha- 
Shodedim,” by Moses Schutbaum, Lemberg, 1871); “ Wilhelm 
Tell” (transl. by David Radner, Wilna, 1878); Don Carlos” 
(by the same, i). 1879); “* Maurie Stuart” (transl. by Solomon 
Koyner, ib. 1879); “Turandot” (“'Tirzah,”” by Osias Atlas, 
Przemyst, 1879) Flesco” ("* Kesher Fiesko,” by Samuel Apfel, 
Drohobiez, 1889); “* Resignation” (* Amarti Yesh Tikwah,” by 
Neumanowitz, Warsaw, 1858). Meir ha-Levi Letteris trans- 
jated a nutnber of pieces in * Ayyelet ha-Shahar,” Vienna, 1860, 

Schleiden, M.: “Die Bedeutung der Juden” (** Mif‘alot ha- 

- Yehudim,” by Arie Geronim Gordon, Wilna, 1882), 

Schumacher, P.; “ Berenika” (transl. by David Frischmann, 
‘Warsaw, 1895). 

Steinschneider, Moritz: “Die Jildische Literatur” (“sifrut 
Visruel,” by Muiter, Warsaw, 1899), 

‘Tugendhold, W.: “Der Denunciat” (“* Ha-Moser,” or “ Aba- 
rit Resha‘,” Breslau, 1847). 

' Weisel, * Die Goldene Strasse? (* Rehob ha-Zahab,” by J. 
Lewner, Warsaw, 1897); “* Die Fatsche Beschuldigung " (**‘Aillot 
Shaw,” by Moses Samuel Sperting. Warsaw, 1878). 

Wertheimer, Ritter von: ‘‘Jtidische Lehre und Jiidisches Le- 
ben” ( Emet we-Mishput,” by Zupnik, Drohobiez, 1883). 

Zschokke : * Das Abenteuer der Neujahrsnacht ” (“* Lel Shim- 
murim,”’ by Isidor Margolis, Wilna, 1878). 

Italian. Dante: “Divina Commedia” (* Mar’ot Elohim,” 
by Saul Farmiggini, Triest, 1869). 

Luzzatto, Simeon: “Discorso Circa {1 Stato Degli Hebrei, 
ch, xii.” (transl. by Isaac Regalo, in “ Iggeret Yashar,” vol. i.). 
» Marfei: “ Merope,” a tragedy (transl. by Samuel Aaron Ro- 
manelli, Rome, 1903). 

Metastésio: “ Isacco™ (* *Akedat Yizhak,” by Elijah Bardach, 
Vienna, 1833}; a poem (**Teshu‘at Yisrael bi-Yede Yebudit,” 
by Franco-Mendez, Rédelheim, 1804). 

Polish. Kozlowski: “ Estherka,” a drama ("“Ma‘aseh Es- 
ter,” by Israel Frankel, Warsaw, 1889). 

Orzhesko: “ Okanski” and “ Mirtala” (transl, by Abraham 
Abel Rakowsky, Warsaw, 1886 and 1888), 



































Paulicki: Onpopular medicine (“Marpele- ‘Am,’ by Beza- 
lee! Judah Eliasherg, Wilma, 1834, 1842; Jitomir, 1886). 

* Rinaldo Rinaldin jovel (“Lahakat Shodedim,” by Hayyim 
Goldstein, Warsaw, 1859). 

Russian. Bogron: “ Poimannik” (“‘ Ha-Nilkad be-Shehi- 
tot Anshe Resha*,” by Isaac Andres, Warsaw, 1877). 

Frug: Poems (* Kol Shire Frug,".by Jacob Kaplan, Warsaw, 
1898). 

Harkavy: “Judah ha-Levi” (transl. by Abrabam Shalom 
Friedbeté, in eneset Yisrael,” vel. iL, 1886). 

Hufeland: “‘ Enchiridiog Medicon ” (** Darke ba-Refu’ot,” by 
Jacob Frohuberg, Jitomir, 1869). 

Krilov: Fables (“ Tikkun. Meshalim,” by Moses Reicherson, 
Wilna, 1860), : 

Lewanda: “ Genevi Milost Magnata” (“Ir u-Behalot,” by 
Samuel Léw Citron, in “ Keneset Yisrael,” 1886); "* Abrabam 

Yosefovich” (“* Abraham ben Yosef,” idem). foe 

Rabbinovich, Osip; “ Shtrafnui” (Ben ‘Onesh,” by Kanél~ 
sky, Odessa, 1865). % 

Turgenef: Short story trans]. by Abraham Shalom Friedberg, 
in “ Me-Sifrut ha-‘Ammitm .”” 

Spanish. Cervantes: “ Don Quixote” 
Hi,” by I. Fraenkel, Lemberg, 1871). 

Crescas, Hasdai ; “* Tratado” (“Bittul ‘Ikre Dat ba-Nogarimn?” 
by Joseph ibn Shem-Tob, published by Ephraim: Deinard, 
Kearny, N. J., 1894), 

Escudero, Lorenzo (Abraham Peregrino); ‘* Fortalezza det 
Judaismo y Confuston del Estrafio” (Zeriah Bet Ei,” by 
Marco Luzzatto of Triest [in manuseript]). . at 

Morteira, Saul: “'I'ractado de Ja Verdad de la “Ley < Torat * 
Mosheh,” by isaac Gomez de Gosa [in manuscript]). 
-—From the Hebrew: Aside from the Arabic 
versions of the Bible, the Talmud, and the prayers 
(with which this article is not concerned), only. three 
Arabic translations from the Hebrew 
are extant: the travels of Eldad ha- 
Dani, by an anonymous translator; , 
the Yosippon (“ Yusuf ibn Karyun ”),* 
by Zechariah ibn Sa‘id; and Isaac ibn Crispin’s 
“Sefer ha-Musar” (“ Mahasin al-Adab ”), by Joseph . 
ibn Hasan, which is supposed by Steinschneider to 
have been itsclf an adaptation from the Argbic. 
Through the Hebrew versions of the.Arabic scien-.. 
tific works the treasures of the East and of ancient, 
Greece were opened to the West. Indecd, with the 
exception of @ small number of Latin translations 
made directly from the Arabic, mostly with the 
assistance of Jewish interpreters, all the works from 
which the Latin world learned mathematics, astron- 
omy, medicine, philosophy, and other sciences were 
translated from the Hebrew versions made from the 
Arabic. Although it is possible that some among 
the Latin translations of the twelfth century were 
made from the Hebrew, the oldest known dates only 
from the thirteenth century. About 1260 John of 
Capua translated, under the title “ Directdrium Vite 
Humana” (published by J. Derenbourg, Paris, 
1887), Joel’s Hebrew version of the “Kalilah wa- 
Dimnah.” He translated also Maimonides’ work on 
the dietary laws and Ibn Zuhr’s medical work “ Al- 
Taisir.” Toward the end of the same century Ar-* 
mengaud Blasius translated Jacob ben Machir ibn 
Tibbon’s treatise on the quadrant invented by tie 
latter, under the title “Quadrans Novus” or “ Quad- 
rans Judaicus.” 

During the fourteenth century only a few works 
Were translated from the Hebrew into Latin. Among 
these were the anonymous “Sefer ha-Hinnuk,” on , 
the precepts, and Abner of Burgos’ “Iggerct ha- 
Gezerah.” During the fifteenth century Latin liter- 
ature was enriched with many valuable works from 
the Hebrew. About 1486 Elijah Delmedigo made 
the following translations: “Questiones Tres: i. De 
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Primo Motore; ii. De Mundi Efficientia; iii. De Esse 
Essentia et Uno” (Venice, 1501); “ Averrois Quees- 
tio in Libro Priorum ” (“ Analytics,” Venice, 1497); 
Averroes’ commentary on Plato’s “Republic” (“ De 
Regimine Civitatis”); “Averrois Commentatio 
{Summa] in Meteora Aristotelis,” with 
Into Latin. fragments {from Averroes’ Middle Com- 
mentary (¢b. 1488); “Averrois Com- 
mentatio [Media] in Metaph. Aristotelis,” i.-vii. 
(%b, 1580); Averroes” proem to the Large Commen- 
tary on Aristotle's “Metaphysics,” xii.; Averroes’ 
, “De Substantia Orbis”; “Sperma.” Delmedigo's 
protector, Pico de Mirandola, translated at the same 
, time the commentary of Menahem Recanati on the 
* Pentatench, the “Hokmat ha-Nefesh” (“Scientia 
Anime”) of Eleazar of Worms, and the “Sefer ha- 
Ma‘alot.” of Shem-Tob Falaquera. The teacher of 
Pico de Mirandola, Flavius Mithridates, translated 
thirty-eight fragments of various cabalistic works, 
Maimonides’ epistle on resurrection, Levi ben Ger- 
shon’s commentary on Canticles, and Judah’s 
“Ma’amar ha-Hawwayah ha-Hekkeshiyyah ” (“Ser- 
* mo db Generatione Syllogismorum Simplicium et 
Compositorum in Omni Figura”), 

Very important contributions to Latin literature 
from the Jewish mystical writings were made at the 
end of the fifteenth century and at the beginning of 
the sixteenth by Cardinal Aigidius de Viterbo, who 
translated the Zohar, “Ginnat Egoz,” “Sefer 

_Razi’el,” “Ma‘areket Elahut,” “‘Eser Sefirot,” and 
" other cabalistic works, Among the translations of 
- purely scientific works made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the most noteworthy are those of Abraham de 
Balmes, Kalonymus-ben Judah (Maestro Calo), Ja- 
cob Mantino, and Moses. Alatino. Abraham de 
*Balmes translated Ibn Haitham’s astronomical work 
(“Liber de Mundo”) from the Hebrew version of 
dacob ben Machir ibn Tibbon, and the “farewell 
letter” of the Arabic phiiosopher Ibn Baga or Avem- 
pace (“Epistola Expeditionis”). Kalonymus ben 
Judah translated Zerahiah ha-Levi’s Hebrew version 
of Ghazali’s “Tahafut al-Falasifah” (“Destruc- 
tio,” Veriice, 1527), Samuel ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew 
Versioa of Averroes’ treatise on the intellect (“De 
Conversione Intellectus,” 24.), and Moses ibn Tib- 
bon’s Hebrew version of Alpetragius’ treatise on 
astronomy (Venice, 1531). The translations of Ja- 
cob Mantino were: “Paraphrasis Averrois de Par- 
tibus et Generatione Animalium,” with the commen- 
tary of Levi ben Gershon; Averroes’ compendium 
of Aristotle’s “Metaphysics”; the Middie Commen- 
tary on Aristotle’s “Isagoge”; books i.-iv. of 
“Topics” and “ Poetics” (Venice, 1550); a commen- 
tary on Plato’s “Republic”; proem to the Large 
Commentary on the third book of Aristotle’s treatise 
on the soul; proem to book xii. of Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics”; the Middle Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s “Physics”; Averroes’ medical work “Col- 
liget”; the first book of Avicenna’s “Canon”; Mai- 
monides’ “Shemonah Perakim.” Moses Alatino 
translated Moses ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew version of 
Themistius’ paraphrase of the four books of Aris- 
totle’s “De Calo” (Venice, 1574); Avicenna’s 
“Canon”; Nathan ha-Me’ati’s Hebrew version of 
Galen’s commentary on a work of Hippocrates (“ De 
Atre, Aquis et Locis”), Among other works trans- 


Plated into Latin in the sixteenth century were: 
Ezobi’s “Ku'arat. Kesef” (by Reuchlin, Tobingen, 
1512-14, and Jean Mercier, Paris, 1561); Levita’s . 
“Tishbi” (by Paul Fagius, 1541, who translated also 
the “Alfabeta de Ben Sira® and the “Sefer Ama- 
nah”); Benjamin of Tudela’s travels (by Arias Mon-’ 
tanas); the travels of Eldad ha-Dani (by G. Gene- 
brard, Paris, 1584); Levita’s grammatical works and 
Maimonides’ treatise on logic (by Sebastian Min- 
ster, Basel, 1524 e¢ aeg., who translated also the Yo- 
sippon, 1529-41); and a list of the 613 command- 
ments from “SeMaG ” (15383). 4 : $ 

With the close of the sixteenth century the era of 
Latin translations, from the Hebrew, of Arabic 
scientific works ended, and the Jews ceaséd to serve 
as intermediaries between the civilizations of the 
East and the West. ‘The work dropped, by them 
was taken up by Christians, who had acquired from 
Jews their knowledge of Hebrew and other Orientat 

languages, and who made Latin trans- 
Christian lationsof many Jewish writings of the 


Transla- Middle Ages. Foremost among these: 
tors translators,.in the first half of the sev-* 


into Latin. enteenth century, were the Buxtorfs* 
the elder Buxtorf translated. the Bib- * 
lical concordance, “Me’ir Netib,” of Isaac Nathan 
ben Kalonymus and the “Iggeret Shelomim ” (Ii, 
stitutio Epistolaris Hebraica, sive de Conseribendis 
Epistolis Liber, cum Epistolarum Hebraicarum Gene 
turia,” Basel, 1610); the younger Buxtorf, Johan- 
nes, translated Maimonides’ “Moreh Nebukim” 
(“ Doctor Perplexorum,” Basel, 1629) andJudah ha- 
Levi’s “Cuzari” (“Liber Cosri,” ¢, 1660). - Among’ 
the other Jewish works translated in the game ccu~ 
tury the most noteworthy were: Lipman-Mihl- 
hausen’s “Sefer ha-Nizzahon” (by John Heinrich 
Blendinger, Altdorf, 1645); the disputations of R. * 
Jehiel and of Nahmanides; Isaac Troki’s “Hizzuk 
Emunah”; the “Toledot Yeshu”; the “travels” of 
R. Pethahiah and the “Megillat Wenz” (by Wa- 
genseil); Cordovero’s “Pardes Rimmonim” (“De 
Sanctissima Trinitate Contra Judexos,” by Joseph 
Ciantes, Rome, 1664); Leon de Modena’s dialogue 
on the subject of gambling (by August Pfeifer, 
Wittenberg, 1665; also by Thomas Hyde, Oxford; 
1698, who translated Farissol’s “Iggeret Orhot 
“Olam,” under the title “ Tractatus Itinerum Mundi,” 
1b. 1691); the commentaries of Abravanel and others 
on Joshua; Moses Kimhi’s “Introductio ad Scien- 
tiam”; Joseph Yahya’s commentary on Daniel; 
“Itinerarum Benjaminis of Tudela” (by Constantin 
VEmpereur); the “ Alphabet of Ben Sira,” “ Megillat 
Antiochus,” “Otiot de Rabbi ‘Akiba,” a part of 
Eldad ha-Dani’s mythical travels, and Azariah: dei 
Rossi’s “Me’or ‘Enayim” (all by Bartolocci in hig 
“Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica”); Abravanel’s‘com4 
mentary on Daniel (by Hottinger); the “Idra Rab- 
bah,” the “Idra Zuta,” the “Sifra de-Zenj‘uta,” the 
cabalistic essays of Naphtali Herz and Jacob El-' 
hanan, the “Sha‘arha-Shamayim” of Abraham Cohen 
de Herrera, and several of the writings of Isaac Luria 
(by Knorr von Rosenroth in his “Kabbala Denu- 
data,” Sulzbach, 1677-78); Maimonides’ hilkot 
“*Abodat Yom ha-Kippurim,” “Hamez u-Mazzah,”“ 
“Kiddush ha-Hodesh,” “Ta‘aniyot,” “Seder ha- 
‘Abodah,” and “Seder ha-Korkonot in (by Ludwig 
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Compiegne de Weil, who translated also Abraham 
Yagel’s catechism, “Lekah Tob"); the first part of 
Gans’s “Zemah Tob” (by Wilhelm Varot and also 
by Voisin); Zacuto’s “Sefer ha-Yubasin,” various 
parts of Maimonides’ “ Mishneh Torah,” and part of 
the account of the travels of.the Karaite Samuel 
ben David; Maimonides’ “ Yad,” Talmud Torah and 
Teshubah (by Robertus Claverius). 

Among the Latia translations of the eighteenth 
century the most noteworthy are: part of Maimon- 
ides’ “Mishneh Torah” and extracts from the rab- 
binical commentaries on Psalms (by Heinrich Jacob 
Bashuysen, Hanover, 1705; Hanau, 1712); the “Sefer 
ha-Tappuah” (“Biga Dissertationum,” Giessen, 
1706); Rashi’s commentary on the Bible and the 
“Yosippon” (by John Frederick Breithaupt, Gotha, 
1707, 1710); the Karaite Mordecai ben Nissim’s 
“Dod Mordekai” (“ Notitia Kareeorum ex Tractate 
Mardochai,” by Wolf, who translated also various 
fragments of Jewish writings in his “ Bibliotheca He- 
brea”); selections from the commentaries of Rashi, 
Abravanel, Ibn Ezra, and Isaiah di Tranion Joshua, 
and Moses Nakdan’s “Sba’ar ha-Neginot ” (“Porta 
Accentuum,” by John Georg Abicbt); a part of 
Elijah Levita’s “Shibre Luhot” (by Nagel, Altdorf, 
1758-71); portions of the “Tahkemoui” (by Ure); 
Jedaiah Bedersi’s “ Behinat ‘Olam ” (by Uchtmann); 
the “Seder ‘Olam Rabbah” (by Eduard Maier). 

The following isa list of the works which have 
been translated from Hebrew into modern languages: 


English, Aristotle, Pseudo-: “Sefer ha-Tappuah,” on the 
finmortalily of the soul (by Isidor Kalisch, Detroit, 1852). 

Bederst ; ** Behinat ba-"Olamn ” (by ‘Tobias Goodman). 

Benjamin of Tudela: “* Massa‘ot * (by Asher, London, 1840)- 

Hayyuj, Judah : “Two Treatises on Verbs Containing Treble 
and Double Letters,” and the “Treatise on Punctuation ” (by 
Jolin W, Nutt, London and Bertin, 1870). 

Joseph ba-Kohen; ‘Dfbre ba-Yamim” (by Bialloblotzky, 
London, 1834-36). * 

Judah al-Harizi: Portions of the “Tahkemoni" (by F. de 
Sola Mendes, in * Jew. Chron.” London, 1878). 

Judah ha-Levi: Poems (by M. Breslau, in “Ginze Oxford,” 
London, 1851; Edward G. King, in “Jew. Quart. Kev.” vii. 464; 
Joseph Jacobs, in * Jewish Ideals”; Erma Lazarus, “ Songs of 
a Semite,” New York, 1882; Lady Magnus, “Jewish Portraits,” 
Loudon, 1897; A. Lucas, in “Jewish Year Book,” London, 
1898 ; Nina Davis, * Songs of an Exile,” Philadelphia, 1901), 

Levingvhn: “ Efes Damim” (by Loewe, London, 1840). 

Levita, Elijal * Massoret ha-Massorab " (by Cb, D, Ginsburg, 
London, 1887). 

Maimonides: ‘Moreh Nebukim" (hy Michael Friedlinder, 
London); parts of the “Mishneb Torah” (by H. Bernard and 
F. Soloweyczik, tb. 1863). 

Mupu, Abraham; “ Ahabat Zlyyon” (by Frank-Jaffe, Lon- 
don, 1887). 

Nieto, David: ‘* Matteh Dan” (by Loewe, London, 1542), 

Pethahiah of Regensburg: ‘Massa’ot”* (by Benisch, Lon- 
don, 1856). 

Romanelli: “ Massa‘ ba-Arab” (by Schiller-Szinessy, Cam- 
bridge, 1887). 

Setiwarz: * Dibre Yosef,” geography of Palestine (by Isaac 
Leeser, Philadelphia, 1850). 

Troki, Abraham: “ Hizzuk Emupnah ” (“ Faith Strengthened,” 
by M. Mocatta, London, 1451). 

“ Yashar, Sefer ha-’ (by Mordecai Noah, New York, 1840). . 

“ Yezirah, Sefer”? (by Isidor Kalisch, 1877). 





















Yosippon: Parts (by Guster, in “‘Jerahmeel,” London, 
1899), 
French. Abraham ibn Ezra: “‘Ma‘adanne Molek™ (** Dé- 


lices opal, ou le Jeu des Echees,” by Hollaenderski, Paris, 
1864). 

"Aitonst, Petrus: “Sefer Hanok,” tales (by Picques). 

Bedersi, Jedaiah ben Abraham: “Behinat ha-‘Olam” (by 
Philippe Aquinas and Michel Beer). 

Benjamin of Tudela : * Massa’ot (by Jean Philippe Boratler, 
Paris, 1734}. 


“delkern, Leipsic, 1885) 


Bilia, David ben Yom-Tob ibn: ‘* Yesodot ha-Maskil” (by 8. 
Klein, Metz, 1849). ; 

Caro, Joseph: Shulban ‘Aruk (extracts from the first and 
second parts under the title “Rituel du udalsme,” by Paviy 
and Neviasky, Orleans, 18%-1901), 

“Eldad ha-Dani (transl. by Curmoly, Brussel 

Joseph ha-Kohen: “ *Emek ha-Baka” 4° V 
by Julian Sée, Paris, 1881). 

Judah al-Harizi Tahkemoni” (by Carmoly, Brussels, 1843- 
1844; parts were translated by Sylvestre de Sacy). 

Maimonides: Treatise on poisons (*'Traité de Poisons,” by L. 
M. Rabbinowicz, Paris, 1865); °° Moreh Nebukim "4 aude des. 
Egarés,” by S. Munk, Paris, 1856). 

Modena, Leon of: Dialogue on the subject of gambling Le 
Joueur Converti,”’ by Carmoly). 

Pethahiah of Regensburg : “Sibbub Rub Petahyab"* (by Car- 
Moly, who translated also, under the title “ Itinérajres de la Terre 
Sainte,” accounts, by various writers, of travels in Palestine). 

German, Aboab, Isauc: * Menorat ha-Ma’or" Aid Jacob 
Raphael Fiirstentha!, Bresiau, 1844). 

Abraham ibn Daud: ‘Emunab Ramah" (by 8. welh Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1882). 

Abraham ibn Ezra: ““ Yesod Mora” (by Michael Creizenuch, 
Mayence, 1840). 

Albo, Joseph: “Sefer ha-Tkkarim” (by W. Schlessinger, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1644), 

Aristotle, Pseudo-: “Sefer ha-Tappuab” (by J. Musen, Lem- 
berg, 1873). 

Bahya ven Joseph: “Hobot ha-Lebabot” (by Fiirstenthal, 
Breslau, 1835, and by Baumgarten and Stern, Vigona, 1854), 

Bedersi, Jedaiah: “ Bakkashat ba-Menim” (by Benjamin 
Wolf: Prerau, Briinn, 1799); ** Bebinat Olam” (by Isaac Auer- 
bach, Hirsh ben Meir, Joel ben Joseph Faust, Simson Hambur- 
ger, Auerbach, J. Levy, Joseph Hirshfeld, Stern [in verse], and 
Judah Kron). i 

Benjumin of Tudela: ‘ Massa‘ot’* (by Mordecai Drucker, 
Asusterdam, 1691), 

Carmoly: "* Maimonides und Selne Zeitgenossen” (Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1540). 

Caro, Joseph: Shulhan ‘Aruk (by H. Lowe, Vienna, 1896, and. 
by Fr. Lederer, 1897-1901). 

Creseas, Hasdai: The fifth chapter of the Or Adonai" (by 
Philip Bloch, 1879). 

Duran, Proflat; * Al Tebi ka-Aboteka” (by Geiger, in “* Wiss, 
Zeit. Jiid. Theol.” fv.). 

Eldad ba-Dani (Dessau, 1700; Jessnitz, 1723; and in Elsen- 
menger’s * Entdecktes Judenthum,” ii. 527). 

Ephraim of Bonn: The persecutions by the Crusaders (by 8. 
Baer, Berlin, 1882), 

Francis, Immanuel: “ Metek Sefatayim” (“Die Hebriische 
Verskunst,” by Martin Hartmann, Berlin, 1894). 

Hasdai, Abraham: “Ben ha-Melek weha-Nazir™ (“ Prinz 
und Dervisch,” by Wolf Alois Meisel, Stettin, 1847). 

Isaac Israeli: ** Sefer ha-Yesodot” (by S. Fried, Frankfort. 
on-the-Main, 1900). 

Joseph ha-Kohen : “**Emek ha-Baka " (by Wiener, Lelpstc, 
1858). 

Judah al-Hartzi: “Tabkemoni” (by Kampf, Berlin, 1845); 
“ Mussare ha-Filosufim ” (by J. Liwenthal). 

Judah ha-Levi: “* Cuzari” (by D. Cassel and Jelowiez, Leip- 
841); poems (by Zunz, Geiger, Kiimpf, Suchs, Steinschnei- 
der, Hetler, and Sulzhach). 

Kalonymus ben Kalonymus: ‘ Eben Bohan ” (by Moses Fisen- 
stadt, or, aceording to Zedner, by Katzenelenbogen, Sulzbuch, 
1705; in condensed prose by W. Meisel, Budapest, 1878). 

Lebensobn, Micah Joseph: “Shire Bat Ziyyon” (* Gesinge 
Zion’s,” by Josbua Steinberg, Wilna, 1869). 

Levingobn: “ Efes Datnim " (by Albert Katz, Berlin, 1884). 

Levita, Elijah: ‘* Massoret ha-Massorah "’ (by Mayer Gottlieb, 
1772). 

Maimonides: ““ Moreh Nebukim” (the first part by Fiirsten- 
thal, Krotoschin, 1839; the second, by M. Stein, Vienna, 1864: 
the third, by Scheyer, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1838); *‘ Millat 
ha-Higgayon ” (by M. 8. Neumann, Vienna, 1822; by Heilberg, 
Breslau, 1828); Introduction to the Mishnah (“Das Jiidische 
Traditionswesen” (by Firstenthal, Breslau, 1844); treatise on 
poisons (“Gifte und Ihre Heilungen,” by M. Steinschnelder, 
Berlin, 1873); essays on hygiene (by D. Winternitz, 1843). 

Mapu, Abraham: ‘* Ahabat Ziyyon” (“Tamar,” by S, Man- 


1884), 
ée des Pleura,” 
































Mendelssohn, Moses 
iander, Berlin, 1887). 

Modena, Leon of: Dialogue on gambling (by Friedrich Al- 
bert Christiant, 1638); the abridged commentary on the Passover 
Haggadah of Isaac Abravanel, entitled “ Zell Esh (Firth, 1804). 


“Sefer ha-Nefesh” (by David Fried- 
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Rashi: Comfeptary on the Pentatéuch (Prague, 1833-38): 
Rosenfeld: '“* Tenubot Sadeh,” poems and epigrams (by 

Ydrstenthal, Breslau, 1842), oa 
Saadia: ‘Emunot we “ot.” (by Julius First, Leipsic, 1845 ; 

the introduction and first chapter, by Philip Bloch, 1879). 
Schweitzer: ‘*Mazkeret Ahabah” (metrically translated by 

Fiirstenthal, Breslau, 1841). 

Verga, ‘Sclomen: “Shebet Yehudah” (by Wiener, Hanover, 
1856). 

Wienér: “Gezerat Ostraik” (by Jehiel Michaél Morowey- 
ezyk, Cracaw, 1852). 

Italian., Babya: “Tokabah” (by Deborah Ascarelli, Ven- 
ice, 1601) 

Bedersf Jedaiah : “* Bebinat ‘Olam ” (in “* Antologia Istaeti- 
tiea,” 1880). 

Judah al-Harizi: ‘ Mishle Hakamim" (“Motti di Diversi 
Saget,” by Simon Massarani). 

judah ha-Levi: ‘*Canzoniere Sacra di Giuda Levita” (by S. 

de Benedetti, Pisa, 1871). 
Luzzatip, 8. D.: “Derek Erez 

Pontremolf, Padua, 1879). 
Maimonides: ‘Moreh Nebukim” (by Jedidiah Moses of Re- 

canati, 1580, and by D, J. Maroni, 1870). 

Mizrahi, Elijah: Part of the “Sefer ha-Mispar"’ (by M. Stein- 
schneider, Rome, L868), 

Modena, Leon of: The abridged commentary of Abravanel 
on the Passover Haggadah, entitled ‘ Zeli Esh.”* 

Moses: “ Vita e Morte de Mose” (by Benedetti de Salvatore). 

Rieti, Moses: The second part of the ‘* Mikdash Me‘at,” en- 
titled “ Me‘on ha-Sho’alim " (by Deborah Ascarelll, Venice, 1601), 

Solomon: * Clavis Solomonis” (by Abrahain Colorni). 

Russian, Abramovich: ‘*Ha-Abot weha-Baniin” (Otzy 
i Dyeti,” by Leo Bienstok, St. Petersburg. 1867). 

Brandstidter: “* Mordekal Kizwiz” (in “ Yevreiskaya Bibtio- 
teka”), 

Eichhorn: “ Ha-Kerab” (by Osip Rabbinovieh, 1847). 

Joshua ben David of Samosez : ** Zuk ha-‘Ittim ” (** Byedstoiya 
Vremion,” by Moses Berlin). 

Nathan Nata of Hanover: ** Yewen Mezulah”’ (by S. Mandel- 
kern, St, Petersburg, 1878). 

Rosensohn: * Shelom Abim,” on the catbolicity of the Mosaic 
religion (transl. Wilna, 1876). 

Spanish. Abner of Burgos: “ Moreh Zedek ” (“ El Mostador 
de Justicia”); ‘* Milburot Adonai" (“* Las Batallas de Dios”). 

Alguadez, Meir: Prescriptions for various diseases (by Joseph 
ha-Kohen). 

Bahya ben Joseph ibn Pakuda: “* Hobot ha-Lebabot " (by Jo- 
seph Pardo, Amsterdam, 1610). 

Elijab de Vidas: Several sections of the ‘* Reshit Hokmah 
(by David Cohen Lara, under the title *Tratado del Temur 
Divino,” Amsterdam, 1633). 

“ Hinnuk, Sefer ba-” ; Anonymous work on the precepts, of 
the thirteenth century. 

Jonah Gerondi: Ethical work (by Joseph Shatom Gallego, or 
Galigo, under the title “ Sendroe (Sendero] de Vidas,’ Auister- 
dam, 1640). 








“IL Falso Progresso,” by 








* Cuzari” (by Jacob Abendana). 

Maimonides: (“ Tratadc de los Articulos de la Ley Divina.” 
by David Cohen de Lara, Amsterdam, 1652); commentary on the 
Misbnah (by Jacob Abendana). 


For other translations from and into the Hebrew 
see BIBLE TRANSLATIONS; Manzor; TALMUD, 

a. i. Br. 

TRANSLITERATION.—Into Hebrew: The 
Greek and Latin words which entered into the Jan- 
guage of the Hebrews are transcribed in the Talmud, 
Midrash, and Targum according to purely phonetic 
principles, their etymologies being entirely disre- 
garded. Besides the lack in Hebrew of that rich 
system of vocalization which characterizes the Latin, 
and especially the Greek, the alphabets of these lan- 
guages include characters which are not represented 
in the Hebrew, and therefore their transliteration is 
attended with many complications; sometimes it is 
even very difficult to detect the root of the tran- 
scribed word: The Hebrew consonants represent 
the following Greek and Latin equivalents: 3= 8 
or “b,” + or.“p,” gor “f£"; J=y or *g” and some- 
times also x; 7=<dor “d”; } =the Latin “v” 





and sometimes algo’ Bor *b”; B= ¢ or 2 pee 


sdmetimes also o; = 7; Y= @ and also 2 or 
“£7; ¥= the Latin “j”; 5 = x and sometimes 
also x; 5 =A or “1”; p=p or “mm”; 3=vor 
“n”; y bas no equivalent either in Greek. or in, 
Latin; 5= 7 or “p” and gor “*f"; Yoo; p=xor 
“k “and the Latin “ 
The Greck double letters € and y are respectively 
represented by Dp or DD, and by pp. The nasal 
sounds yy, y«, yx are reproduced in a manner analo- 
gous to the Latin, Syriac, Arabic, etc., as, for in- 
stance, xbu3N for dyyehoc, ‘pag for andykn, “91D 
for «éyxy. The Latin and Greek vowels are tran- 
scribed as follows: a by X, sometimes by y or 7: ¢ 
or “e” by &, sometimes by y or 4; ¢ by Re 
or’; oby&, IN or}; 7 by ‘sor ', less frequently by 
nm; » by 18 or; e (Latin “a ”) by "% ors; e by 5; 
oc by & or*; av by IN, WS, Or IN; ev dy IN, MN, or 
°~, ov (Latin “u”) by wor}. The hiatus is always 
neglected, while both the spiritus asper and the spir- 
itus lenis are scrupulously represented, the formet by 
wand the latter by x. The aspirated 4 is indicated 
by ™ or 17; even internal aspiration occurs, as, for 
instance, prtnyD for ovvédpiov, However, the vow- 
els are not always kept intact, but are often inter- 
changed contrary to the rule. Syllables are fre- 
quently clided by apocope, apheresis, and especially 
syncope. 

With the adoption of the Arabic language by. the 
Jews residing in Moslem countries, the Jewish wri- 
ters treating of subjects pertaining to religion and 
Judaism were forced in some degree to gonform to 
the culture of the people for whom they wrote, 
the great mass of whom, though speaking Arabic as 
their mother tongug, were not able to read it. Jew- 
ish authors, or at least those among them whose 
works were destined for the common people, were 
therefore compelled to transliterate their Arabic into 
Hebrew characters, The system of transliteration 
generally adopted by them was as follows: For each 
Arabic letter the corresponding , bes Sait 97 fe 
Hebrew was given. The letters, ° ran) 
which have no equivalents in é a ct 4 
Hebrew, were represented by SvS4DA, with dots 
above or below the letters except in the case of the }, 
which, when dotted, corresponds to and not ‘to 

In some writings both © and 4 are ren- 


dered by a dotted ¥. In vocalized texts the vowel-,. 
points are reproduced either by the same signs as are 





cused in the Arabic or by the vowel letters "x; the 


“hamza,” the “waslah,” and the “tashdid” are al- 
‘ways rendered by the same signs as in the Arabic. 
Indeed, the transliteration into Hebrew from the 


‘Arabic is the most simple and the easiest, since, with 


the exception of the six letters mentioned, which are 
always transcribed in the same way, the pronuncia- 
tion of each Arabic letter finds an exact equivalent 
in Hebrew. Far more complicated is the systefn of 
transliteration from the Persian, which includes four 
additional characters that have no equivalents either 
in Arabic or in Hebrew; eveu the purely Arabic 
characters have not always the same sound én both 
languages, and their transcription in Hebrew is’ 
variable. Thus in the older Judso-Perstan literary 
productions the system of transliteration is different 
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from that used in more recent writings in Bokhara. 
in the former 3 is frequently written with dagesh 
when it designates “b” and without dagesh when 
it stands for “w”; } with or without dagesh corre- 
sponds to the Persian 4); J corresponds to CT Ge 
and also to}; 4 represents the 3, and sometimes 
also the 2; 3 with or without dagesh represents 


4 and Cs p= Uf, 5 with rafeh = eae with- 


out it GS. In the vocalized texts the long “4” is 
indicated by the vowel letter x or by kamez; short 
“a” or is designated either by shewa or by &: 
short “iti” is designated by the vowel letter y; short 
“1” by the vowel letter *, In the modern writings 





tour forms of 3 are used: (1) 3 for Cc; (2) 3 for the 
a (8) §for 3; and (4) 3 for 
The use of Hebrew characters for foreign words or 
sentences was introduced into France iv the tenth 
century. Some Biblical or Talmudical commenta- 
tors, in order to convey to the reader the exact mean- 
ing of a word or sentence not easily explained in 
Hebrew, accompanied the Hebrew word or sentence 
with an equivalent in the vernacular. With the 
exception of the following letters, the method of 
transliteration adopted by these commentators is the 
same as that uscd in the Talmud for the Latin con- 
sonants; “c” before “a,” “0,” “u,” or in combina- 
tion with “h” is represented by p, and before “e,” 
“i,” “y,” or when it is provided with a cedilla (“¢”), 
by ¥; “g” before “a,” “0,” *u” is reproduced by 3, 
and before “e,” “i,” “y,” by ts double “s” is repre- 
sented by ¥; “j” by a single or double s, and some- 
times also by 3, as, for instance, 313 (= “jeter ”); 
“on” is rendered by a single or double +, and also 
by 3; “n” is often eliminated in the transliteration, 
as, for instance, DIDX (= “cnfant”), and 1 is often 
rendered by 3, as, for instance, p3(= “nom ”); “h” is 
rendered by Nor’; “x” and “z” by wor y; “v” is 
rendered by 2 or}. The system of transliteration of 
the simple vowels “a,” “e,” “i,” “0,” “u.” “y” is 
the same as that used in the Talmud for the Latin, 
their pronunciation being identical in both languages: 
“a” =N; “o” and “u” =); and “e,"“i,"%y "=. 
The accentuated “e” is sometimes rendered by a 
double *, and the mute “e” at the end of a word by 
& or 7 or by both. As to the diphthongs, “ai,” 
“ei,” “ie” are represented by a single or double +, 
with or without ™; e7., nde (= “haleine”), wa 
(= “hien”); “oi,” “aui,” “aeu,” and “eui” are re- 
produced by a single or double * preceded by }, as, 
for instance, Xp (= “feuille”), SHIMK (= 
“wnvre”); “au” and “eau” are rendered by & or 4 
or by both; “eu” and “ou” almost always by 3. 
With the single exception of “a,” which is some- 
times rendered by 7 instead of x, the simple vowels 
are transliterated in Judeo-Spanish, or Ladino, in 
the same way as in French. The Spanish diph- 
thongs, being very limited in number, and each of 
the vowels-being pronounced, present no difficulty ; 
thus “ei,” “ey,” and “ie” are always rendered by a 
double », while “io,” “ya,” and “yo” are reproduced 
by either a double or asingle *; “ia” is reproduced by 
a single‘, followed by x or 7 or both. Great con- 
fusidn reigus in the transliteration of the consonants, 

















many of which are indifferently reproduced by va- 
rious Hebrew letters, while the same Hebrew letter 
may represent many Spanish. ‘Thus the soft “c” is 
indifferently represented by t, BD, ¥, and w; “f” and 
“sg” are rendered by M, ¢.g., WIN (= “fue”), NVI 
(= “genero”); “h” by 3 (especially before “”), 5B, 
and §, and when occurring at the beginning or in the 
middle of a word it is frequently omitted; “j” by 
3, 1, %, &, and sometimes also bys; “JE” and “ii” by 
double *; “m” and “n” often interchange in the* 
transliteration, as, forinstance, ‘BINXp (== “campe ",. 
pip (= “nos”). Metathesis of “d” before “r” takes 
place in the transliteration, as, for instance, 9% 
(=“ verde”), INTNPN (= “accordar”); or oft *r” 
before “e,” as, for instance, MIIND (= “ tarde”); 
“q” preceding “i” is rendered by *p; “s” =D, w, 
and}; “x” =w; “z” =por}. The other conso- 
nants are represented by the same Hebrew letters as 
their equivalents in Latin or French, The follow- 
ing first two verses of the Bible in Ladino and in 
Spanish may serve as an illustration of the method 
of transliteration: und a ba INP PEIN PX 
Ae MeN TN MND Abo AND Ad we aby 
ON WOWPIN MT RYDNE WY TIPE IN TNTINY 
wed 1 wrOND NI wIN IDEN IT Smt wa 
wsux = “En principio crio el Dios los cielos y la 
tierra. Y la tierra era vagua y vacia y escuridad 
sobre faces del abysmo, y viento del Dio csmoniense 
sobre faces de las aguas.” 

The transliteration of Italian into Hebrew 
differed but little from that of French and Span- 
ish. The soft “c” was represented by }, D, ¥ 
while the hard “c,” “ch,” and “cch” were rendered 
by p: “g” before “e,” “i,” “1,” or “n,” and “ge” 
were rendered by a single or double 9, as, for in- 
stance, *yys (= “giudice”), 399 (= “ giorno”), 
yronp (= “formaggio”); “gu” and “qu” were 
generally reproduced by 33; “s,” “ss,” and “sc” 
were rendered by t, D, and w; when the “c” fol- 
lowing the “s” was a hard one they were rendered 
by Dp or wp. In some cases the “t” was rendered 
by ¥, as, for instance, mesodwpp (= “stoltitia”); 
“2” and “zz” were reproduced by }, ¥, and wy, 
and in some cases also by Q. The vowels were ren- 
dered in the same way as in French, with the ex- 
ception of the “o,” which in Italian was represented 
by & or 48 instead of 1. The diphthong “ia” was 
rendered by a single or double * followed by MX or 
by ~ alone; “ie” was represented by a single or 
double *; “au” and “ao” by ws; “ae” by a double 
s, the vowels which are not pronounced were left 
out altogether, as, for instance, Soy (= “ciottolo ”). 
As an illustration of the Italian method of translit- 
eration the following verse of the “ Me‘on ha-Sho’a- 
lim” of Moses Ricti may serve, which was translated 
into Italian by Deborah Ascarelli, and incorporated 
in Hebrew characters in the Reman Mabzor: 1 
NXPVY IPT TOPS avy “WOSAST TNO 
NTI OND NY MNYND CN RMA Br; 
AON NaS = “O tempio dératori, voglia infinita, di 
chi cerco pieta grazia e favore, tuo fonte benedetto 
spanda vita.” 

Judging from the Anglo-Jewish contracts of the 
thirteenth century published by the Anglo-Jewish 
Historical Exhibition, the method of translitera- 
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tion into Hebrew from the English differed from the 
French or Italian only in those consonants and vow- 
els which have a special pronunciation. The soft 
“e” was represented by ¥ or yw: “ch” by por ¥; 
“j” and the soft “g” by a single or double +; 
“s” or “ss” by w, ¥ort; “th” by} of or mb, 
followed by w or ¥; “v” by Y} or 43. 3 some- 
times stands for p; mM for; 3 (rafeli) for }: and 
3fors. The simple vowels were transcribed in the 
‘same way as the French; as to the diphthongs, “ai” 
‘and “ay” were rendered by double; “au” and “ou” 
by 4, 8. or &; “ea” and “ee” by a singles; “ci” 
“by a single or double 4; “ia,” “ie,” and “ey” by a 
double or single » followed by & or 5 or both; “oi” 
and “oy” by 1; “ew” by sy or by}. In the trans- 
literation of the numerous English words which en- 
tered the Judwo-German in the English-speaking 
countries, the pronunciation was faithfully pre- 
served. The hard “c,” “ch,” and “q” are repre- 
sented by p, while the soft “c” is rendered by y; 
the “f” and “p” are both rendered by 5, with the 
only difference that for the former the 5 is rafeh, 
while for the latter it is with a dagesh; the soft 
“g” is represented by wo; the “j” by ym; “s” 
or “ss” by D; “t” by w, and before “ion” by 
w: “th” by mt; “v” by 3 (rafeh) or 4; “w” by 
or ww. According to the English pronunciation, the 
” is represented by x or %; the “e” by yor’; the 
by vor yx; the “o” by 3; the “u” by} or x. 
tn the transliteration of the diphthongs the vowels 
that are not pronounced are left out altogether. 

Up to the beginning of the nineteenth centary the 
transliteration of the German words which form the 
bulk of the jargon called Judeo-German differed 
little from that current in the other Western dialects ; 
the only deviation in the transcription of the vowels 
was the use of the & to represent both “a” and “o,” 
whereas the latter was rendered in Spanish and 
French by}. At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century the transliteration of the German under- 
went many changes. §& became silent at the end of 
words after vowcls, and at the beginning before 4 and 
1, “E” was represented by yp instead of by: “aj” 
and “ej” by »; “8” and “U” by 4; “H,” “au,” 
“eu” by ™; “ci” by * or "NR; “au” by) or YK. 
Of the consonants the following may be mentioned : 
“ch” was represented by 5 (rafeh), but when fol- 
lowed by “s,” by p; “sch” and “ss” by wy; soft “s” 
byt; “s” before “t” or“ p” by w; “f"and “v” by 9 
(rafeh) and 4. In modern times “ v” is rendered by } 
and not by 3,and “w” by )}, so that only one letter 
occurs with rafch, namely, 5 for “f.” In printed 
books ® stands generally for “p,” while 5 is “f.” 
——From Hebrew: From the time of Origen (¢. 
185-254), who in lis Hexapla transliterated the text 
of the Pentateuch into Greek characters, to the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century no attempt was made 
to elaborate a scientific system of transcription of 
Hebrew in foreign characters, and every one fol- 
lowed his dwn caprice. In 1854 Bargés published 
the Book of Ruth wi’h a French transliteration of 
the text. In his system, which was followed by 
nearly all the French Orientalists, the letters 
M523, according as they have or have not dagesh, 
are represented by their equivalent French letters 
with or without “bh.” Thus 3=“b,” 2= “bh,” 3 


“yn 


“kh, p=“ 





ey = “gh = “dy =“dh,? 9= “kK” : 
p.”B=“ph.” Both 7 and Mm are fep- « 
resented by “h,” the former pronounced with a 
slight aspiration, and the latter with a hard Lone, yy 
is tepresented by a capital “H”; ¥ by “ts” or “8”; 
pby “q”; wby “sch.” The following may sérve 
asan illustration of Bargés’ method of translitera- 
ting both thé Hebrew consonants and vowels: “Va- 
iehi b-imé schephot hasch-schéphetim va-iehi ra 
Habh ba’arets. Va-ielekh isch mib-bet Lehem ie- 
houdhah la-ghour bi-sedhé Mo’ab hou ve-ischt-o 
ou-schene bhana-v,” which reads in Hebrew: ™ 
map wre ad) PONS IN nN owen wipy 2 
22322 FRBNY aT ANID wa mad many ond 
A more rational system of transliteration was 
suggested by the Royal Asiatic Society for Great 
Britain and Ireland, which transcribes the Hebrew 
alphabet as follows: x» =“’”; a=“y”; 32=“b"s;3= 
“ers gate nears “ary “hsm 
“1 or“hh’;y=“y"s tpa“2" mn a"h”; pat"; 
vaty”: =“k?; 324k" = AI"; p=“m";9 
=“n’; Bae §”: ; y=“: po “ps po “Ey 
="s", p= B=“s"; wa“e"s a 
n= “t i "The long vowels are represented 
by or “8” “3,” 45," “A; the short by “a,” “e,” 
bad asda rsa as the three vowels with the nina 
by “a,” “e,” “o”; the dagesh forte by doubling 
the letter. As an illustration of the latest system 
of transliteration adopted by German scholars 
the following passage of Jeremiah published by 
Wilhelm Erbt (Gottingen, 1902) may serve: “Pit- 
titani, Jahvé, wa’eppat ha-zaqtani wattukal, 
hajiti lishdq, kol-hajjom kullé lo‘ eg-li_ ki-middé 
vadabbér ’ez‘aq: bamads wa’od ‘eqré’. Ki-huja 
debar-jahwe li leherpa ul-qelés Kol-hajjom. We 
’amarti: lo-’ezkerennu, we lo ’adabber ‘od biSmé, we- 
haja belibbi ke’e¥ bo‘eret ‘agur be‘agmotdi, wenil’éti 
kalkél, welo’ukal.” = = bony YAPIN NBN) niny AB 
saqw sone: % ayd nba pbn- bp pines Pa 
mpand + rims mys spe Ie DEN Pyne 
! 1 my pimby’ 
wpb | ‘nesya Ty mya wND raba my inva 
boa x1 $39 
In regard to the system of transliteration followed 
in Tne Jewisu EncycLopepta, see p. vii. of this 
volume. 
8. I. Br 
TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS (termed 
also Metempsychosis): The pussing of souls into 
successive bodily forms, either human or animal, 
According to Pythagoras, who probably learned the 
doctrine in Egypt, the rational mind (py), after 
having been freed from the chains of the body, as- 
sumes an ethereal vehicle, and passes into the region 
of the dead, where it remains till it is sent back to 
this world to inhabit some other body, human or 
animal. After undergoing successive purgations, 
and when it is sufficiently purified, it fs received 
among the gods, and returns to the eternal source 
from which it first proceeded. This doctrine was 
foreign to Judaism until about the eighth century, 
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- ss 
when, under’ the influence of the Mohammedan 


mystics, it was adopted by the Karaites pod other" 


Jewish dissenters. It is first mentioned in Jewish 
‘literature by Saadia, who protested against this 
belief, which at his time was shared by the Yud- 
ghanitcs, or whomsoever he contemptuously desig- 
nated as “so-called Jews” (O17 ON IPI WDD; 
see Schmiedl, “Studicn,” p. 166; tdem, in “ Monats- 
schrift,” x. 177; Rapoport, in “ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” 
* ix. 28; ¢dem, introduction to Abraham bar Hiyya’s 
“Hegyon ha-Nefesh,” p. lii.; Jcllinek, in “ Orient, 
Lit.” 1861, p. 410; Furst, “Gesch. des Kariert.” i. 
81). According to Saadia, the reasons 
Doctrine given by the adherents of metempsy- 
Refuted by chosis for their belicf are partly in- 
Saadia. tellectual and partly Scriptural. The 
former are as follows: (1) Observation 
shows that many men possess attributes of animals, 
as, for instance, the gentleness of a lamb, the rage 
of a wild beast, the gluttony of a dog, the light- 
ness of a bird, ete. These peculiarities, they 
assert, prove that their posscssors have in part 
the souls of the respective animals. (2) It. would 
be contrary to the justice of God to inflict pain upon 
children in punishment for sins committed by their 
souls in a previous state. The Scriptural reasons 
are conclusions drawn from certain Biblical verses, 
such as; “Neither with you only do 1 make this 
covenant and this oath; but with him that standeth 
here with us this day before the Lord our God, and 
also with him that is not here with us this day” 
" (Deut. xxix? 14, 15); “Blessed be the man that 
*,walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly,” etc. 
(Ps. i. 1). Both sets of reasons are refuted by Saa- 
dia, who says that he would not consider it worth 
while to show the foolishness and the low-minded- 
“ness of the believers in meteinpsychosis, were he not 
afraid lest they might exercise a pernicious influence 
upon others (“ Emunot we-De‘ot,” vi.). 

The doctrine counted so few adherents among the 
Jews that, with the exception of Abraham ibn Daud 
(“Bmunah Ramah,” i. 7), no Jewish philosopher 

until Hasdai Crescas even deemed it 

Influence necessary to refute it. Only with the 

of Cabala. spread of the Cabaladid it begin to take 
root in Judaism, and then it gained be- 

lievers even among men who were little inclined to- 
ward mysticism, Thus one sees a man like Judah 
ben Asher (Asheri) discussing the doctrine in a let- 
ter to his father, and endeavoring to place it upon 
a philosophical basis (“Ta‘am Zckenim,” vii.). The 
cabalists eagerly adopted the doctrine on account of 
the vast field it offered to mystic speculations. 
Moreover, it was almost a necessary corollary of 
their psychological system. The absolute condition 
- of the soul is, according to them, its return, after 
developing all those perfections the germs of which 
are eternally implanted in it, to the Infinite Source 
from which it emanated. Another term of life must 
therefore be vouchsafed to those souls which have 
not fufilled their destiny here below and have not 
been sufficiently purified for the state of reunion with 
the Primordial Cause. Hence if the soul, on its first 
assumption of a human body and sojourn on earth, 
fails to acquire that experience for which it de- 
scended from heaven, and becomes contaminated by 


“that which is polluting, it must reinhabit a body 
till it is able to ascend in a purified state through 


repcatec trialg * This is the theory of the Zohar, 
which says: “All souls are subject to transmi- 
gration; and men do not know the ways of the 
Holy One, biessed be He! They do not know that 
they are brought beforesthe tribunal both before 
they enter into this world and after they leave it; 
they are ignorant of the many transmigrations and 
secret probations which they have to undergo, and 
of the number of souls and spirits which enter into 
this world and which do not return to the palace of 
the Heavenly King. Men do not know how the 
souls revolve like a stone which is thrown froma 
sling. But the time is at hand when these mysterics 
will be disclosed ” (Zohar, ii. 99h). Like Origen and 
other Church Fathers, the cabalists used as their 
main argument in favor of the doctrine of metemp- 
sychosis the justice of God. But for the belief in 
metempsychosis, they maintained, the question why 
God often permits the wicked to lead a happy life 
while many righteous are miserable, would be un- 
answerable. Then, too, the infliction of pain upon 
children would be an act of cruelty unless it is 
imposed in punishment for sin committed by the 
soul in a previous state. 

Although raised by the Cabala to the rank of a 
dogma, the doctrine of metempsychosis still found 
great opposition among the leaders of Judaism in 

the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 

Opposition In his “Iggeret Hitnazzelut,” ad- 
to dressed to Solomon ben Adret in de- 

the View. fense of philosophy, Jedaiah Bederst 
praises the philosophers for having op- 

posed the belicf in metempsychosis. Hasdai Crescas 
(Or Adonai,” iv. 7), and after him his pupil Joseph 
Albo (“‘Ikkarim,” iv. 29), attacked this belief on 
philusophical grounds, considering it to be a heathen 
superstition, opposed to the spirit of Judaism. The 
opposition, however, gradually ceased: and the be- 
lief began to be shared even by men who were im- 
bued with Aristotelian philosophy. 
Abravanel sees in the commandment of the levirate 
a proof of the doctrine of metempsychosis, for which 
he gives the following reasons: (1) God in His 
mercy willed that another trial should be given to 
the soul which, having yielded to the sanguine tem- 
perament of the body, had committed a capital sin, 
such as murder, adultery, ete.; (2) itis only just 
that when a man dies young a chance should be 
given to his sou! toexecute in another body the good 
deeds which it had not time to perform in the first 
body; (3) the soul of the wicked sometimes passes 
into another body in order to receive its deserved 
punishment here below instead of in the other world, 
where it would be much more severe (commentary 
on Deut. xxv. 5). 
refuted by the skeptical Leon of Modenain his pam- 
phict against metempsychosis, entitled “Ben Da- 
wid.” He says: “It is not God, but the planets, 
that determine the temperament of the body; why 
then subject the soul to the risk of entering into a 
body ‘with a temperament as bad as, if not worse 
than, that of the one it has left? Would it not be 
more in keeping with God’s mercy to take into con: 
sideration the weakness of the body and to pardon 


Thus Isaac 


These arguments were wittily . 


. 


,Which they are respectively coupled. 
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the soul at once? To send the soul of a man who 
died young into another body would be to make it 
run the risk of losing the advantages it had acquired 
inits former body. Why send the soul of, the wicked 
to another body in order to punish it here below? 
Was there anything to prevent God from punishing 

it while it was in its first body?” 
Upon the doctrine of metempsychosis was based 
the psychological system of the practical Cabala, 
inaugurated by the cabalists of the 


The school of Luria. According to them, 
School of all the souls destined for the human 
Luria, Tage were created together with the 


various organs of Adam. As there 
are superior and inferior organs, so there are supe- 
vior and inferior souls, according to the organs with 
Thus there 
are souls of the brain, of the eye, of the head, ete, 
Each human soul is a spark (“nizaz”) from Adam. 
The first sin of the first man caused confusion among 
the various classes of souls; so that even the purest 
soul received an admixture of evil. This state of 
confusion, which gives a continual impulse toward 
evil, will cease with the arrival of the Messiah, who 
will establish the moral system of the world ona 
new basis. Until that time man’s soul, because of 
its deficiencies, can not return to its source, and has 
to wander not only through the bodies of men, but 
even through inanimate things. If a man’s good 
decds outweigh his evil ones, his soul passes into a 
human body; otherwise, into that of an anima), 
Incést causcs the soul to pass into the body of an un- 
clean animal; adultery, into that of an ass; pride 
in a leader of a community, into that of a bee; for- 
gery of amulets, into that of a cat; cruelty toward 
the poor, into that of a crow; denunciation, into 
that of a barking cur; causing a Jew to eat unclean 
ficsh, into a leaf of a tree which endures great suf- 
fering when shaken by the wind; neglect to wash 


, the hands before meals, into a river, 


* pay the taxes.” 


The main difference between the passing of the 
soul into a human body and its transmigration into 
an animal or an inanimate object consists in the 
fact that in the former case the soul ignores its 
transmigration, while in the latter itis fully aware of 
its degradation, and suffers cruelly therefrom. With 
regard to the transmigration of the soul into a crow 
Moses Galante, rabbi at Safed, relates that once he 
accompanied Isaac Luria to ‘Ain Zaitun to pray at 
the tomb of Judah ben Iai. On approaching the 
place he noticed on an olive-tree which grew near 
the tomba crow which croaked incessantly. “Were 
you acquainted,” asked Luria, “with Shabbethai, 
the tax-farmer of Safed?” “I knew him,” answered 
Galante: “he was a very bad man and displayed 
great cruelty toward the poor, who were not able to 
“This crow,” said Luria, “contains 
his soul” (“Shibhe ha-Ari,” p. 29). 

A quite new development of the doctrine of me- 

tempsychosis was the theory of the im- 


Impreg- pregnation of souls, propounded by 
nation of the cabalists of the Luria school. Ac- 
_ Souls. cording to this theory, a purificd soul 


that has neglected some religious du- 
ties on earth must return to the earthly life and 


‘unite with the soul of a living man, in order to make 


— + 


good stich neglect. Further, the soul of aman frecd 
from sin appears again on eafth to support a weak 
soul unequal to its task, Thus, for instance, the 
soul of Samuel was supported by those of Mosesand 
Aaron; thesoul of Piinehas, by those of Nadab and 
Abihu. However, this union, which may extend to 
three souls at one time, can take place only between’ 
souls of a homogeneous character, that is, between 
those which are sparks from the same’ Adamite 
organs. As the impregnated soul comes cither to’. 
make good a neglect or to support a weak soul, it. 
enters into the body only after the man has com- 
pleted his thirteenth year, when he reaches the age 
of religious duty and responsibility. 4 

The dispersion of Isract has for its purpose the 
salvation of man; and the purified souls of Israelites 
unite with the souls of other races in order to free 
them from demoniacal influences. Each man, ac- 
cording to the practical Cabala, bears on his fore- 
head a mark by which one may recognize the nature 
of the soul: to which degree and class it belongs; 
the relation existing between it and the superior 
world; the transmigrations it has already accom- 
plished; the means by which it may contribute to 
the establishment of the new moral system of the 
world; how it may be freed from demoniacal influ- 
ences; and to which soul) it should be united in 
order to become purified. He who wishes to ascer- 
tain to which of the four worlds his soul belongs 
must close his eyes and fix his thought on the four 
letters of the Ineffable Name, If the color he then 
beholds is a very bright, sparkling white, his soul , 
has proceeded from the world of emanation (poy - 
mown); if an ordinary white, from that of creative 
ideas (ANI phy); if red, from that of creative 
formation (A717 obw): and if green, from that of | 
creative matter (ey Dy). 

The cabatists of the Luria school pretended to 
know the origins and transmigrations of all the 
souls of the human race since Adam; and in their 
works accounts are given concerning Biblical per- 

sonages and the great teachers of Ju- 

Special daism. Thus, for instance, the soul 
Instances. of Aaron is said to have been-derived 

from the good partof thatof Cain. It 
entered into the body of the high priest Eli, who, in * 
expiation of the sin committed by Aaron in making 
the golden calf—a sin punishable with lapidation— 
broke his neck in falling from his seat. Fyrom Eli it 
transmigrated into the body of Ezra; and it then 
became purified. The name “Adam” contains the 
initials of David and Messiah, into whose bodies the 
soul of the first man successively entered. The 
name “ Laban” contains the initials of Bulaam and 
Nabal, who successively received Laban’s soul. 
Jacob's soul passed into Mordecai; and because the 
former had sinned in prostrating himself before 
Esau, Mordecai obstinately refused to prostrate 
himself before Haman, even at the risk of endan~ 
gering the safety of the Persian Jews, Interesting 
is the account given in the “Sefer ha-Gilgulim ” of 
the souls of some contemporaries of Isaac Luria. The 
soul of Isaac de Lattes is said there to have been a- 
spark from that of a pious man of the olden times: 
MOI pry); that of Joseph Vital, one from the 
soul of Ezra; that of Moses Minz, one from the souk 
he a 
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of Seth, the son of Adam. To the soul of Moses 
Alshech was united that of the amora Samuel ben 
Nabmani; hence the former's talent for preaching. 
Both Moses Cordovero and Elijah de Vidas partook 
-of the soul of Zechariah ben Jehoiada; hence the 
great friendship that existed between them. Be- 
cause of some sin his soul had committed in a pre- 
vious state Moses Vital was unable to acquire a per- 
fect knowledge of the Cabala. The soul of Joseph 
Delpino entered intoa black dog. Hayyim Vital pos- 
sessed, according to Isaac Luria, a soul which had 
not been soiled by Adam’s sin. Luria himself pos- 
sessed the soul of Moses, which had previously been 
in the bodies of Simeon ben Yohat and Hamnuna 
Saba. 

Generally the souls of men transmigrate into the 
bodies of men, and those of women into the bodies 
‘of women; but there are exceptions. The soul of 
Judah, the son of Jacob, was in part that of a wom- 
an; while Tamar had the soul of aman. Tamar’s 
soul passed into Ruth; and therefore the latter 
could not bear children until] God had imparted to 
her sparks from a female soul. ‘The transmigration 
of a man’s soul into the body of a woman is consid- 
ered by some cabalists to be a punishment for the 
commission of heinous sins, as when a man refuses to 
give alms or to communicate his wisdom to others. 

The theory of impregnation gave birth to the 
superstitious belief in “dibbuk ” or “ gilgul,” which 
prevailed, and still prevails, among the Oriental 
Jews and those of eastern Europe. This belief as- 
‘sumes that there are souls which are condemned to 
wander for a time in this world, where they are tor- 
mented by evil spirits which watch and accompany 
them everywhere. To escape their tormentors such 
souls sometimes take refuge in the bodies of living 
pious men and women, over whom the evil spirits 
have no power. The person to whom such a soul 
clings endures great suffering and loses his own 
individuality; he acts as though he were quite an- 
other man, and loses all moral sense. 
He can be cured only by a miracle- 
working rabbi (“ba‘al shem”) who is 
able to cast out the soul from his body by cxorcisms 
and amulets, The usual exorcism in such cases con- 
sisted in the rabbi’s reciting, in the presence of ten 
men (see Minyan), the 91st Psalm, and adjuring 
the soul in the name of God to leave the body of the 
affticted one. In case of refusal on the part of 
the soul to yield to this simple injunction, the ban 
and the blowing of the shofar are resorted to. In 
order that it may cause the least possible amount of 
damage to the body, the soul is always directed to 
pass out through the small toe. 

The belief that migrant souls seck refuge in the 
bodies of living persons became more and more 
deeply rooted; and regular methods for expelling 
them are given in the cabalistic works of the seven- 
teenth century. This superstition is still widely 
spread, especially in Hasidic circles. Curtiss relates 
(“Primitive Semitic Religions of To-Day,” p. 152) 
that a few years ago a woman was exorcised in Pal- 
estine, and that the spirit when questioned replied 
that it was the soul of a Jew who had been mur- 
dered in Nablus twelve years before. The migrant 
soul was generally believed to belong to a wicked 


Gilgul. 


or murdered person; but it may happen that that of 
a righteous man is condemned, for a slight offense 
committed by it, to wander for a while in this world. 
Such a soul is, however, free from demoniacal in- 
fluences, and it enters the body of a living person 
not to avoid evil spirits (who have no power over 
it), but to atone for the fault it has committed. As 
soon as this has been accomplished it leaves the 
body of its own free will. Hayyim Vital records 
that while sojourning at Damascus in 1699 he was 
called upon to entertain himself with the soul of a 
pious man which had entered the body of the daugh- 
ter of Raphael Anaw. The soul informed him that 
it was exiled from heaven for having slighted the 
virtue of repentance. For a time it dwelt in a 
fish, but this fish was caught and sold to Raphael 
for the Sabbath meal; the soul then entered the body 
of the daughter of the house. In proclaiming be- 
fore Vital the great importance of repentance it 
became free to return to its heavenly abode (“ Shib- 
he Hayyim Wital,” ed. Lemberg, p. 11). Narra- 
tives of this sort abound in the cabalistic writings of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and many 
of them are reproduced in the “Nishmat Hayyim” 
of Manasseh ben Israel, who showed himself a firm 
believer in all kinds of gilgulim and dibbukim. 
He even went so far as to endeavor to demonstrate 
that references to them are to be found in the Bible. 
It is noteworthy that most of the cases of exorcism 
occurred at Safed or in its neighborhood; that. is, 
in localities where mysticism was flourishing. A 
curious case is cited by Moses Prager in his * Zera‘ 
Kodesh”: it is interesting from the fact that David 
Oppenheim, the collector of Hebrew books and 
manuscripts, who was the rabbi of Nikolsburg, 
Moravia, was oue of the signatories of the narrative. 
See Dispuxim. 
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TRANSVAAL. Sce Sovuru Arrica. 


TRANSYLVANIA (Hungarian, Erdély ; Ger- 
man, Siebenbiirgen): A district whicl: has formed 
a part of Hungary since 1867. According to one 
tradition, the first Jewish settlers of this region 
were subjects of the Persian king Xerxes, who 
fled thither after the battle of Salamis; while 
another tradition states that they were colonized 
there by the Dacian king Decebulus. It is certain, 
at all events, that Jews lived in Transylvania soon. 
after the country had become a part of Dacia 
during the Roman period. The earliest mention 
of them in historical sources, however, is in 1578, 
when it was decreed in Art. xxii. of the regulations 








_ passed by the national assembly at Kolozsvar that 


“Greeks and likewise Jews might not engage in 
trade, except in places especially assigned them 
for residence.” This “locus depositionis ” in which 
Jews were allowed to live was Gyulafehérvar (Karls- 
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burg, formerly called Weissenburg, Alba Julia, 
and Alba Carolina), a frontier town, where the Turk- 
ish trade passed through Jewish hands. In 1628 the 
grand duke Gabriel Bethlen granted the Jews the 
privilege of settling in fortified cities, of carrying on 
commerce throughout the country, and of unre- 
stricted observance of religion. This privilege, al- 
though made a law by the national assembly in 1627, 
was of short duration. The ordinances passed by 
the national assembly in 1650 provided that the 
Jews should be restricted commercially, and should 
be forced, like the Grecks, to wear distinctive 
articies of clothing and badges; and the intolerant 
grand duke George Rakoczy HH. deprived them of 
the right of residence in fortified towns. These pro- 
visions, however, were never carried out. While 
the emperor Joseph II., in his patent of 1781, ap- 
pointed Gyulafehérvar asa residence for the Jews, 
and while the same provision was made by the gov- 
ernment as late as 1845, the Jews have always lived in 
various parts of the country, although their numbers 
may have been small. The religious congregation 
and the only community officially recognized, how- 
ever, were at Gyulafehérvar, where there was a bet 
din as early as 1591. The first rabbi whose name is 
known was Joseph Reisz Auerbach (1742-50), who 
was succeeded by Solomon Selig b. Saul ha-Kohen 
(1754-58), Johanan b. Isaac of Belgrade (until 1760), 
Benjamin Zeeb Wolf of Cracow (until 1777), Moses 
b. Samuel ha-Levi Margolioth (1778-1817), Mena- 
hem b, Joshua Mendel (1818-28), Ezekiel b. Joseph 
Panet’ (1828-45), and Abraham Friedmann (1845-79), 
all of whom held the title of district rabbi. 

The Sabbatarians (Sambatianer) are important 
factors in the history of the Jews in Transylvania, 
This sect originated among the Christians, under the 
influence of the ' Reformation, and was founded in 
1588 by Andreug Edssy, whose followers regarded 
the Jews as the chosen people and held their belief 
to be the only true faith, They observed the Jew- 
ish dietary laws, kept the Jewish feasts, and were 
especially strict in their observance of the Sabbath. 
The persecutions of the princes Gabriel Bethlen 
and George Rakoczy I. alienated the Sabbatarians 
further and further from Christian doctrines, until 
they approached Judaism so closely that the only 
congregation which survived the persecution, and 
which still existsin Bi -Ujfalu, officially adopted 
Judaism with the permission of Baron Eétvés, min- 
ister of religion. At present (1905) the Jewish pop- 
ulation of Transylvania is 59,289. 

BIBLiogRaPHny: S. Kohn, A Szombatosok, Torténetith, Dog- 
matikdjuk, és Iredalmuk, Budapest, 1888; H. Hazai, Mun- 
kdlatak a Szombatosokrot, ib. 1908; Eisler, Ar Erdélyi Zei- 
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TRAUBE, LUDWIG: German physician and 
medical author; born at Ratibor, Prussian Silesia, 
Jan. 18, 1818; died at Berlin April 11, 1876; elder 
brother of Moritz Traube. He studied at the gym- 
nasiam of his native town and the universities of 
Breslau, Berlin (M.D. 1841), and Vienna. After a 
postgraduate course at Vienna University he estab- 
lished himself as a physician in the city of Berlin in 
1842. In 1848 he opened a private seminary course 











on auscultation and percussion, which he continued 
for a year; in 1844 he commenced his experiments ‘ 
on animals, especially in regard to affections of the 
lungs through cutting of the nervus vagus, in 
which experiments he followed the work of Longcet. 
The results of his labors were: “Die Ursachen und 
die Beschaffenheit Derjenigen Veriinderungen, 
Welche das Lungenparenchym nach Durchschnei- 
dung der Nervi Vagi Erleidet” dnd “Beitrag zur 
Lehre von den Erstickungserscheinungen am Respi- 
rations-Apparat,” published in 1846 and 1847 respect- 
ively in “ Beitriige zur Experimentellen Pathologie.” 

Traube became privat-docent at Berlin University 
and assistant to Schoenlein at the Charité Hospital 
in 1848, and was appointed chief physician of a 
department of the same institution and assistant 
professor in 1857. In 1862 he was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Prussian institution for army surgeons 
(Friedrich Wilhelms-Institut zur Ausbildung von 
Militararzten); in 1866 he received the title of “Ge- 
heimer Medizinairath”; and in 1872 he became 
professor at the university. 

Through the above-mentioned essays Traube be- 
came one of the leading German specialists in ex- 
perimental pathology, in which field he remained 
prominent up to his death. His fame as a clinician, 
too, was great, he being one of the best teachers at 
his university, Traube was also one of the leading 
practitioners of Europe. Many of his essays were 
epoch-making. ‘To these belong his monographs 
on digitalis, fever, thermometry in medicine, dis- 
eases of the lungs, heart, and kidneys (“Ueber den 
Zusammenhang von Herz- und Nierenkrankheiten,” 
Berlin, 1856), and above all his works on experi- 
mental pathology. His essays were originally 
published in the “Charité Annalen,” “Verhand- 
lungen der Berliner Medizinischen Gesellschaft,” 
and other medical journals. He collected them 
later and published them in “Gesammelte Beitrige 
zur Pathologie und Therapie” (vol. i., Berlin, 
1871, contains his experimental essays; vol. ii., 1. 
1871, his clinical experiments; vol. fii., 2. 1878, 
published after his death by his nephew Albert 
Frinkel, contains his diary, and minor scientific 
works). In 1867 Traube published “ Die Symptome 
der Krankheiten des Respirations- und Circulations- 
apparates ” (not complete). 

In 1878 8 monument was erected to the memory 
of Traube in the second court of the Charité. 
encanta Ohi Meteo 

Leyden, Geddchtnissrede auf Ludwig Traube, Berlin, 1876; 

Freund, Gediichtnissrede auf Ludwig Traube, Breslau, 

8. F. T. H. 


TRAUBEL, HORACE: American editor; born 
at Camden, N. J., Dec. 19, 1858; educated in the 
public schools of his native town. In 1892 he was 
appointed, jointly with Richard Maurice Buckle and 
Thomas B. Harned, literary executor of Walt Whit- 
man; he has contributed to the periodical press a 
number of essays on that poet. In 1886 he founded 
the Contemporary Club in Philadelphia. Among the 
publications which Traubel has edited are: “The 
Conservator” (Philadelphia; from 1890 to 1905); 
“The Dollar or the Man,” and “Cartoons of Homer 
Davenport ” (1900). In conjunction with his coex- 
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ebutors he edited 8 memorlat volume om Walt Whit- 
mari, Traubel is editor-in-chief OF“ The Arfsman,” 
a publication feunded ia Philadelphia in 1908. He 
is also secretary of the International Walt Whitman 
Fellowship. 

A. FHL VY. 


TRAVELERS: Jews early became accustomed 
to wandering, either by compulsion, as in the Exile 
and in the Diaspora, or through natura! dispersion. 
The spreading out of the Jewish race in the first and 
second centuries indicated a willingness to change 
homes rarely found in other classes under the Roman 
empire, owing to the local nature of their cults, 
After the destruction of the Temple there was noth- 
ing to prevent Jews worshiping in any part of the 
habitable globe. Jews were found as far north as 
the Black Sea and as far west as Spain, and the in- 
tercourse between Palestine and Babylonia was con- 
tinued, as is shown by the cases of Lillel, Akiba, 
and Rab. Communications between Palestine and 
Rome were frequent; and the example of Saul of 
Tarsus shows the wide extent of country that an 
individual without any means could cover in the 
course of a few years (see Harnack, “ Ausbreitung 
des Christenthums,” Berlin, 1904). With the spread 
of Islam, Jewish traders became the chief interme- 
diaries between Moslem and Christian lands; and 
two routes between Spain and China are recorded as 
traversed by Jewish traders known as “ Radanites,” 
who are described in the “Book of Ways,” written 
about 817 by Ibn Khordadhbeh (see Commerce). 
Other Jewish trade-routes ran from Byzantium to 
Prague, and possibly extended farther north. A Jew 
named Isaac accompanied an embassy of Charle- 
magne’s from Aix-la-Chapelle to Bagdad in 802. It 
is said that Jacob ibn Tarik was sent in the ninth 
century from Bagdad as far as Ceylon to obtain as- 
tronomical books from the Indians; and according 
to Abraham ibn Ezra a Jewish traveler brought from 
India the so-called Arabic numerals (see “Fables of 
Bidpai,” ed. Jacobs, p. xxiv.). His name is given 
also as “Joseph of Spain” (Weissenbron, “Zur 
Gesch, der Jetzigen Ziffern,” 1892, pp. 74-78). 

The travels of Eldad ha-Dani are stated to have 
extended from Babylonia to Spain, but their au- 
thenticity is somewhat doubtful. The travels of 
Abraham ibn Ezra between 1140 and 1168 extended 
as far as Palestine on the one side, and to England 
on the other, The same century was distinguished 
by two important travelers. Bensamin of Tudela 
started from Saragossa in 1160 and went at least as 
far as Bagdad, returning to Spain about 1171. It 
is doubtful whether his accounts of countries east 
of Bagdad are derived from personal knowledge or 
from hearsay. About the same time Pethahiah of 
Regensburg traveled from Prague to Poland and 
South Russia, to Bagdad, to Jerusalem, and back to 
Greece and Bohemia. In 1210 band of over 300 

‘rabbis from France and England made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, following the example of Judah 
ha-Levi in 1140 and starting the practise of pilgrim- 
ages, alist of which will be found under Piterm- 
act, Estori Farhi was perhaps the most important 
of their followers; after the expulsion of Jews from 
France in 1806 he wandered in Spain, Egypt, and 


Palestine, over which he traveled very thoroughly 
for seven yéars for geographical purposes. 

Jews were intimately connected with the impor- 
tant extension of geographical knowledge in the 
fifteenth ceatury—theoretically through the school 
of Majorca map-makers to which belonged CREsquEs 

Lo Junev and Mscta, and practically 
Part in througha numberof travelers like Af- 
Geograph- fonso de Bayba, Abraham of Bega, and 
ical Joseph of Lamejo, who accompanied 
Discovery. Pedro de Covilham on the discovery 
of the land-route to the East Indies, 
and Gaspar da Gama, who had gone from Poland to 
Goa, where he met Vasco da Gama (Jacobs, “Story 
of Geographical Discovery,” p. 89, New York, 1904). 
Jews accompanied Columbus on his first voyage to 
America (see AMERICA, DISCOVERY OF). 

Pilgrimages like those of Meshullam b. Menahem 
of Volterraand Obadiah Bertinoro to the Holy Land 
and back became too frequent to deserve special 
mention; David Reubeni's travels were in the oppo- 
site direction. A certain Jew named Jehonadab of 
Morocco, mentioned by André Thevet as having ac- 
quired twenty-eight languages from personal inter- 
course with those who spoke them, was probably 
well acquainted with North Africa. Antonio de 
Montesinos appears to have traveled widely in South 
America; he claimed to have discovered there the 
Lost Ten Tribes about 1642. Moses Pereira de Pavia 
traveled from Holland to Cochin and described the’ 
Jews there (1687), while Teixeira's descriptions of 
his travels in the Philippines, China, and parts of 
America are of considerable interest. In the eight- 
eenth century few names of travelers occur, apart 
from those of pilgrims to Palestine and wanderers 
through Europe, though Samuel Romanelli of Man- 
tua, who lived in Berlin in 1791, described his travels 
from Gibraltar to Algiers and Morocco, giving many 
interesting details. In the nineteenth century Jews 
took a large share in travel in unknown parts, Men- 
tion may be made of Joseph Wolf and his travels to 
Bokhara; of Nathaniel Isaacs, who was one of the 
earliest to explore Zululand and Natal; and of C.8. 
Pollack, one of the earliest settlers in New Zealand, 
of which he wrote an account (“Residence in New 
Zealand,” 2 vols., London, 1831-37). W. G. Pal- 
grave gave an interesting account of his journeys in 
central Arabia; Arminius Vimbéry of his in cen- 
tral Asia; Captain Binger discovered the bend of 
the Niger; and Captain Foa wandered from South to 
North Africa. Emin Pasha and Louis A. Lucas are 
also to be mentioned as having added to the knowl- 
edge of darkest Africa. On Polar expeditions 
Bessels, Israel, and Angelo Heilprin have done 
service. 

Among modern travelers who have devoted their 
attention particularly to the condition of Jews in 
various lands have been: Benjamin II., who 
wandered over all the continents except Australia; 
Jacob Saphir, who was especially interested in the 
Jewsof Yemen; J. Halévy, who visited the Falashas; 
and J. Rinmann, who traveled among the Jews of 
India. Chorny’s travels among the Jews of the 
Caucasus and Deinard’s among those of the Crimea 
should be mentioned. To these should be added E. 
N. Adler, who bas visited most of the outlying 
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colonies of Jews in Africa, Asia, and America 
(“Jews of Many Lands,” Philadelphia, 1905). 
BIBLioGRaPHY ; Zunz, Literatur der Juden, in G.S. 1. 146-216. 

8. J. 


TRAVNIK: Town of Bosnia. The first Jews 
settled there at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 


. tury, during the reign of the sultan ‘Abd al-Majid, 


most of them being Sephardim from Sarajevo, The 
first to come were the army purveyor Abraham Es- 
kenasi, the Ottoman army surgeon Isaac Salom (de- 
scendants of both of whom are now living at Sara- 
jevo), aud the rabbi Isaac Attias. About this time 
Moses Amar, a Jew from Belgrade, whose descend- 
ants still live in that city, was employed by the 
Ottoman government as collector of taxes at Trav- 
nik. His successors down to the time of the oecu- 
pation (1878) were the following Jews: Judah Mon- 
tilijo, R. Salom, T. Levi, D. Salom, and M. I. Salom. 
The Ottoman government treated them liberally, 
allowing them to close the tax-office on Jewish 
feast-days and on Saturdays—a fact which indi- 
cates the influence and respect which the Jews 
enjoyed, 

The Jews of Travnik have always been conserva- 
tive. About 1840, when theirnumber had increased, 
they built a wooden chapel, which was replaced by 
amassive temple in 1868, the leading Jews of the 
community helping in its construction by personally 
carrying stone and brick. A schoolhouse was crected 
in 1877, but both these edifices were burned in the 
conflagration of Sept. 3, 1908. The acting rabbi, 
Isaac Attias, who has already been mentioned, was 
succeeded by Abraham Abinon, who ofticiated for 
twenty-six years, when he was called to SARAJEVO 
as chief rabbi of the Sephardim in Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina. The Jews of Travnik have never been sub- 
jected to any persecutions or restrictions on account 
of their religion, and have always lived peaceably 
with the followers of other creeds. In 1908, out of 
a total population of 6,626, there were 426 Jews in 
the town, comprising in a single community sixty- 
five Sephardic and twenty-four Ashkenazic families, 
the latter having come after 1878. 

a 8. WE. 


TREASON.—Biblical Data: In the strictest 
sense there is no record in the Bible of an attempt 
to betray one’s country, nor is there any mention of 
an unsuccessful attempt at regicide, which is high 
treason; but there are numerous instances of sue- 
cessful attempts to overthrow the government by 
killing its head. Abimelech, the son of Jerubbaal, 
slew his half-brothers, the seventy sons of Gideon, 
and proclaimed himself ruler of Israel (Judges ix. 
1-5), Athaliah annihilated all those of royal 
blood and made herself Queen of Judah (II Kings 
xi. 1). 

Saul evidently considered David's action as 
treasonable and deserving of death (I Sam. xx. 81), 
and he executed Abimelech and his family of priests 
for aiding David (I Sam. xxii. 11-18), though Sam- 
uel, by God’s command, had already anointed David 
as Saul’s successor. Nevertheless, David killed the 
Amalekite who assisted Saul in committing suicide, 
“for stretching forth his hand to destroy the Lord’s 
anointed” (II Sam.i. 14). Baanah and Rechab, two 








ieee a % rT 
captains, killed Ish-bosheth, the son'of Saul, in the’ 
expectajiow of beitig rewarded by David; wtf 
latter charged them with treason andexecuted the} 
(I Sam. iv. 2-12). Joab killed Absalom for having 
attempted to overthrow the government and to 
depose his father, David, in the kingship (IZ 8am. 
xviii. 14). Shimei, the son of Gera, was guilty of 
treason in insulting and cursing David (II Sam. xvi. 
5-8). When Shimei begged David’s forgiveness, the 
latter pardoned him (11 Sam. xix. 21), but King 
Solomon found a pretext to avenge his father (L 
Kings ii. 46). Sheba, the son of Bichri, raised the 
standard of rebellion against David, and was killed 
by those he had misled (II Sam, xx. 22). Adonijah 
was found guilty of treason, and was finally executed 
(I Kings i. 5, ii. 25), 

Zimri, a captain in the army of Elah, the son of 
Baasha, killed his king, and after a reign of seven 
days, fearing capture, committed suicidg (J Kings 
xvi. 9-18). His action became proverbial, and was 
recalled in Jezebel’s remark, “Zimri, ... who slew 
his master ” (II Kings ix. 81). Pekahiah, the son of 
Menahem, King of Israel, was killed by his captain 
Pekah, the son of Remaliah, who succeeded him, In 
return, Hoshea, the son of Elah, conspired against 
Pekah, killing and replacing him (II Kings xv. 25, 
80). Ishmael killed Ahikam’s son Gedaliah, whom 
the king of Babylon had appointed governor (II 
Kings xxv. 25). 

——In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis find 
the penalty of death for disobedience to the king in 
Josh, i, 18 (see Sanh. 49a). A Jewish king may in- 
flict death upon those guilty of revolt. Even if the 
king orders one of his subjects to go to a certain 
place, or forbids him to leave his own house, he 
must obey or become liable to capital punishment. 
The king also has'the right to kill one who insults 
or disgraces him, as.jn the case of Shimei ben Gera. 
Death for treason is by the sword only. The king 
may also punish the offender otherwise, but he may 
not confiscate his property, as this would be rob- 
bery (Maimonides, “ Yad,” Melakim, iii. 8). David 
bern Solomon ibn Abi Zimra defines a king as one 
chosen by a prophet or elected by the people, but 
not a self-appointed ruler who has acquired his 
kingdom by usurpation. No one can be guilty asia 
“mored be-malkut” in the case of such a king 
(commentary on the “ Yad,” ad loc., ed. Wilna, 1900). 
R. Joseph partly justifies David’s action against 
Uriah by the latter’s reference to “my lord Joab, and 
the servants of my lord” (Ii Sam. xi. 11), which 
placed Joab on equal terms with the king, an offense 
which amounted to treason (Shab. 56a). Others are 
of the opinion that Uriah deserved death because he 
disobeyed David's command to go home (Tos. ad 
loc., 8.v. WON). David adjudged Nabal guilty of 
disrespect to the king; but Abigail pleaded that 
Saul was still living and that David was not yet 
recognized generally as king: David admitted the 
force of her argument (I Sam. xxv. 38; Meg. 
14b). Amasa was guilty of disobedience when he 
“tarried longer than the set time which he [Da- 
vid] had appointed him,” and thereby eared his 
death at the hands of Joab (II Sam. xx. 5, 10; 
Sanb. 49a). 

J. J. D, E. 
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TREASURE-TROVE. See Finper or Prop- 


ERTY, 

TREBINO (TREMINO) DE SOBRE- 
MONTE, TOMAS: Martyr; burned at the stake 
at Mexico, or Lima, April 11, 1649; He had previ- 
ously beén reconciled by the Inquisition; but in 
1642, during the trial of Gabriel de Granada, infor- 
mation was brought against him and his wife, Maria 
Gomez. Ife appears to have becn thrown into the 
dungeon of the Inquisition at that time, and kept in 
imprisonment till his death, possibly in order that 
the Inquisitor might obtain possession of his fortune ; 
for when burning he taunted the ollicials with using 
up wood which had cost them nothing, because it 
had been bought with his money. Out of a group of 
109 prisoners, Trebino de Sobremonte was the only 
one to be burned alive. He died without uttering 
a groan, mocking “the pope and his hirelings,” as 
he called them, and taunting his tormentors with his 
last breath. De Barrios, the Spanish-Jewish histo- 
rian, who visited Cayenne in 1660, dedicated two 
sonnets to him. 










BIBLIOGRAPHY: Obrégan, saxten Vieio, Vol. H.-C. Adler, in 
Pull, Am. Jew. Hist Vii. pp. Vie 5, 59, 60, 65; Ge AL 
Kohut, tb. tv. 124, 161-162; x1. 164. I 
A. ei 


TREBITSCH, ABRAHAM BEN REUBEN 
HAYYAT: Austrian scholar; born at Trebitsch, 
Moravia, about 1760; died at Nikolsburgin the first 
half of the nineteenth century. He attended the 
yeshibah ‘of Lob Fischels at Prague in 1775 (“ Korot 
ha-‘Ittim,” p, 24a), and then settled in Nikolsburg, 
where he became secretary to the “ Landesrabbiner.” 
He was the author of “ Korot ha-‘Ittim,” a history of 
the European monarchs, including the emperors of 
Austria, from 1741 to 1801 (part i., Briiun, 1801; 
with additions, under the title “ Korot Nosafot,” up 
to the year 1830, by Jacob Bodek, Lemberg, 1841), 
Tt deals especially with the history and literature of 
the Jews in the Austrian states. Tyebitsch’s work 
is a continuation of Menahem Mann ben Solomon 
ha-Levi’s “She’erit Yisrael,” which traces the history 
down to the year 1740 (see Jew. Encyc. i. 490, 3.2, 
AMELANDER). 

Trebitsch, with Hirsch Menakker, was the author 

‘of “Ruah Hayyim,” a story of the exorcising of an 
evil spirit that possessed a young man (published in 
Hebrew and Yiddish, Nikolsburg, 1785; Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, 1794). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY + Benjacob, Oyar ha-Sefarim, p. 527, No. 827; 
Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iil, 442; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, 
+ Bus: p. lib. 
D, S. Man, 


TREBITSCH, NEHEMIAH (MENAHEM 
NAHUM): Austrian rabbi; born at Prague Aug. 
14, 1779; died there July 4, 1842. He was a son 
of Selig Trebitsch, hazzan at the Altneuschule, and 
he received a thorough Talmudical training at the 
yeshibah of Jacob Ginsberg. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the “ Landesrabbiner ” Mordecai Benet 
(Marcus Benedict), Trebitsch became rabbi of Pross- 
nitz in 1826. 

On May 18, 1882, the government coufirmed the 
election of Trebitsch as“ Landesrabbiner” of Moravia, 
in succession to Mordecai Benet, and granted him a 
‘salary of 600 florins; he was the last Moravian 


“Landesrabbiner” of the old school. In Sept., 1833, 
the provincial government issued a decree conferring 
upon the chief rabbi the power of proposing candi- 
dates for the various rabbinates of the province, and 
of making an appointment when the congregation — 
failed to inform him of @ vacancy or rejected the 
candidate proposed by the “Landesrabbiner.” This 
deeree, for which Trebitsch was declared by his op- 
ponents to be responsible, brought him into con- 
flict with the congregations of Gewitsch, Weiss- 
kirchen, Prossnitz, and Loschitz; and five years later 
(May 28, 1888) another decree canceled the chief 
tabbi’s privilege of proposing candidates. Abraham 
Neuda, rabbi of Loschitz, whom Trebitsch refused 
to confirm on account of liberal tendencies, was re- 
instated after having passed a successful examina- 
tion before a committee of which Trebitsch was a 
member. This defeat, and the censure of the gov- 
ernment for his opposition to the use of the German 
language among the Jews greatly affected Tre- 
bitsch, who died while on a journey to Carlsbad. 
Trebitsch wrote: “Shelom Yerushalayim,” glosses 
on Seder Mo‘ed of the Palestinian Talmud, with the 
text and David Frinkel’s commentary «Vienna, 
1821); “Kobez ‘al Yad,” notes on Maimonides?» 
“Yad ha-Hazakah,” part i., with text (¢, 1835), 
Braniograpny: Kol Nehi, a funeral sermon (Hebr. and Ger- 


man), Prague, 182; L. low, Das AliNrlaohe Landesrah- 
binat, in Gesammelte Sehr iften, Mi. 195-212, 


8. . 8 Man, 


TREE OF LIFE.—Biblical Data:. According 
to Gen. ii, 9, there stood in the midst of the Garden 
of Eden a “tree of life,” apparently by the side of’. 
the “ tree of knowledge of good and evil.” Although 
Gen. iii. 3 seems to presuppose but one tree there, 
Gen, 2 asserts that, after the primitive pair 
had eaten of the tree of knowledge, they were ex- 
pelled from Eden lest they should put forth their 
hands and take of the tree of life and live forever. 
The view of the writer was that Eden contained a 
tree the magical power of the fruit of which con- 
ferred immortality upon him who partook of it, 
though Yaws prohibited mortals from partaking 
of this fruit. 

A tradition of this tree lingered longin Israel. In 
Prov, iii, 16-18 the poet says of wisdom, “Length 
of days is in her right hand; . She is a tree of 
life to them that lay hold upon her,” a passage 
which clearly alludes to the primitive conception of 
a life-prolonging tree. Again, Prov. xi. 30 reads, 
“The fruit of the righteous is a tree of life”; and 
Prov. xiii. 12, “Hope deferred maketh the heart sick: 
but when the desire cometh, it is a tree of life.” In 
Prov. xv. 4 it is said, “A wholesome tongue is a tree 
of life.” In the last three references the thought 
may not be so literal as in the first, but the use of 

the tree of life in this gnomic poetry 

Referred to is evidence that the tradition lived. 
in In Ezek, xlvii. 12 also there secms to 
Proverbs. bean allusion to the tree of life. In 
describing the river which would flow. 

out from Jerusalem to the Dead Sea the prophet 
says, “And by the river upon the bank thereof, on 
this side and on that side, shall grow all trees for 
meat, whose leaf shall not fade,. neither shall the 
fruit thereof be consumed: it shall bring forth new 
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fruit according to his months,” In the New Testa-" 


ment, where this passage is quoted (Rev. xxii. 2), 
the tree is described as the tree of life. 

In the extracanonical literature there are two or 
three additional references. The Ethiopic Book of 
Enoch (xxiy. 4) describes the tree of life as having 
“a fragrance beyond all fragrance; its leaves and 
bloom and wood wither not forever; its fruit is 
beautiful and resembles the dates of a palm.” The 
Slavonic Book of Enoch (viii, 8) says, “In the midst 
there is the tree of life . . . and this tree can not be 
described for its excellence and sweet odor.” IV 
Esd. viii, 52, in describing the future, says, “Unto 
you is paradise opened, the tree of life is planted,” 
ete. 





Critical View: Budde (“Urgeschichte,” pp. 
46 et"seq.) showed that in the original narrative of 
* Gen, i. there was butone tree. This, he thought, 
was the tree'of knowledge, and he accordingly elim- 
inated the tree of life. Barton, however, has shown 
(Semitic Origins,” pp. 98 et seq.) that in primitive 
Semitic life the especially sacred tree was the date- 
palm, and that, because of its bisexual nature and 
hecatse of a belief that man came to self-realization 
, through sexual relations, it was regarded as both the 
tree of knowledge and the tree of life. The differ- 
entiation whieh divided tl functions between 
two-trees came in at a later time, when knowledge 
of the origin had become in part obscured. That 
this is the source of the idea of the tree of life among 
the Hebrews i8 rendered probable by the following 
_ considerations: (1) the Temple of Solomon, which 
was evidently intended to imitate a garden (comp. 
Bevan, in “Jour, of Theol. Studies,” iv. 502 et 8eq.), 
was carved with cherubim, palm-trees, and flowers 
(I Kings vi. 29-82); (2) recollection of the real 
origin of the tree of life crops out in Ethiopic Enoch, 
xxiv. 4; (3) the tradition came to the Hebrews by 
Way of Babylonia (comp. Panraptsp, CrivicaL 
View), and in Babylonia not only was the palm the 
sacred tree of a sacred garden (comp. Barton, /.c. p. 
107), but in the literature its name is sometimes 
written with the determinative for deity (idem, 
“Documents from the Archives of Telloh,” 1905, 
plate 25). For a similar Babylonian conception of a 
food of life see Panapise, Crrrican View, In 
Hebrew literature this idea first appears in its literal 
form in Genesis, is used as a literary metaphor in 
Proverbs, and in Ezekiel and the apocalypses be- 
comes a part of the picture of the heavenly paradise. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Budde, Urgeschichte, pp. 46-88, Giessen, 1883; 


Toy, Proverbs, in International Critical Com. 1899, pp. 6% 
10; Barton, Sketch of Semitic Origins, pp. 90-98, New York, 


























E.G. H, G. A. B. 


TREE-WORSHIP: Trees have been objects of 
worship in all parts of the world (comp. Mannhardt, 
“Wald- und Feldkulte,” Berlin, 1875). They were 
worshiped among the Semites (comp. Wellhausen, 
“Reste Arab, Heidentums,” 2d ed., 1897, pp. 101 et 
seq.; W. R. Smith, “Rel. of Sem.” 24 ed., 1894, pp. 
“185 et seq.; Barton, “Sketch of Semitic Origins,” pp. 
87 et seq.), and the Hebrews were no exception to this. 
The tree that was generally regarded as sacred in 
Palestine was the oak, or the terebinth, which in hot 
countries, especially the more southerly of those 





about the Mediterranean, takes the place of the oak. 
Tt is called “allon,” which possibly meant “di- 
vine tree” (from Sy), though another etymology is 
perhaps more probable. This was not the only 
sacred tree; for. traces of the worship of the palm- 
tree survive (comp. TREE oF Lire), and Abraham 
planted an “eshel” (tamarisk) by the sacred wells. 
at Beer-sheba and called on the name of God there 
(Gen. xxi. 33). Tamarisks existed also at Ramah in 
the time of Saul and at Jabesh in Gilead (I Sam, 
xxii. 6, xi. 18, Hebr.). It was the terebinth, how- 
ever, which was generally worshiped, and the wor- 
ship of which was denounced by the Prophets. 

The worship of this tree is connected with the 
earliest traditions. At Shechem, Yuwn is said to 
have appeared to Abraham at the terebinth (R. V. 
margin) of Moreh, when he first entered the land 
(Gen. xii. 6 et seg.). Under this tree Jacob buried 
the foreign gods of his followers (Gen. xxxv, 4); 

and Joshua set up a “mazzebah” under 
The Sacred the terebinth which was in the sanc- 
Terebinth. tuary of Yuwu (Josh. xxiv. 26). Per- 

haps it was this tree to which allusion 
is made in Judges ix, 87. Near*Beth-el there was 
another of these sacred terebinths (Eng. versions, 
“oak”; Gen, xxxv. 8), At Hebron, Abraham built, 
an altar under one; there he dwelt, and there Yawn 





















Sacred Terebinth on Jabal Ausha’, Palestine. 
(From a photograph.) 





appeared to him (Gen. xii. 18, xiv. 18, x ‘et? 
seq.). A descendant of this tree (see illus ion 
6.0. ABRAHAM’s Oak) is still pointed out at 
Hebron, and is venerated by the Rtisso-Greek 
pilgrims who visit Palestine eve 'y year: it hag prob- 
ably maintained its sacred character through all the: 
intervening centuries. At Ophra a sacred terebinth 














(A. V. “oal xisted in the time of Gideon (Judges. 
vi. 11, 19). The wide-spread existence of this tree 
is evidenced by the names derived from it—as Elim 


(Ex. xv. 27), Elon (Judges xii, 11), and Elath (IL 
Kings xiv. 22). The extent of its worship is indi: 
cated also by the denunciations of the Prophets. 
A favorite phrase of theirs in describing idolatrous 
practises was “upon every high ‘hill and under- 
every green tree” (Deut. xii. 2; Jer. ii, 20). Some~ 
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‘ times the pame of the terebinth is ‘combined with 
this phrase (comp. Isa. lvii, 5 and Ezek, vi. 18, R. 
V. margin), showing that it wag to this tree the 
Prophets referred. + * . 

The sacred character of many of these trees has 
survived to the present time. There is, for example, 
one on Jabal Ausha‘, and others are at ‘Ain Yajuz and 
Suf comp. Barton in “ Biblical World,” 1904, xxiv. 
170, 174; tdem, “A Year’s Wandering in Bible 
Lands,” 1904, p. 162), The one at Suf is thickly hung 
with rags. In southern Gilead to-day the limbs of 
the ordinary terebinth are cut for tire- wood, so that 
the taps of the trees are kept small and are much 
misshapen, The sacred ones, on the contrary, are 
left intact and cast a fine shade, Perhaps this was 
the case in ancient times also. If so, it would ex- 
plain the phrase “green tree” as applied to those 
which were sacred. | 

Other trees besides those mentioned may have had 
a sacred character, as is suggested by the fact that 
David once received an oracle through the mulberry- 
or balsam-tree (“baka ”; comp. II Sam. v. 24); but 

, nearly all trace of such a character has disappeared. 
‘As has been pointed out, the Prophets were unable 
completely to suppress tree-worship, which has sur- 
vived in Palestine through all religious changes to 
the present day. 

BINLIOGRAPHY ; In addition to the works mentioned, see Bau- 
dissin, Sfatien, Vol. il; Jacobs, Studies in Biblical Arche: 
OO, PP. 88-74. 

EC. ‘ G. A. B. 

\TREES, LAWS CONCERNING: Cutting 
down fruit-bearing and useful trees is forbidden by 
the Mosaic law, In time of war the fruit-trees about 

a besieged city may not be injured or used to build 
defenses; for war is waged against foes, and not 
-avainst the life-preserving works of nature (Deut. 
xx, 19-20). The Rabbis regard this as an admoni- 
tion against-any kind of waste or wilful destruction. 

. The prohibition is technically known as “bal tash- 
hit” (thou shalt not destroy; Shab. 129a). Some 
authoritiés, however, permit the cutting down of 
fruit-trees when the site is needed for a dwelling 
(* Ture, Zahab,” to Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 
117, 6). 

‘A tree which extends into the public road may be 
cut to allow a camel and its rider to pass beneath (B. 
B. ii. 14). Trees were often used to mark the bound- 
ary between fields belonging to different owners. 
The fruit of a tree belongs to the owner of the 
land in which the tree is planted, though the 
branches extend over other property. If the trunk 
of the tree is in two properties, the two owners be- 
come partners in the treeand divide the fruit (B. M. 
107a; “ Yad,” Shekenim, vi, 9). One who purchases 
three trees in one field may claim the right to as 
much ground around the treesas is necessary for the 
gatherer and his basket (B. B. 82b); one who pur- 
chases less than three trees has no claim to ground. 
An adjacent owner can not object because the roots 
of a tree are in his ground. He may, however, cut 
the roots when they are in the way of his plow or if 
they enter-his well. When there is no fence between 

* two separately owned fields, one must not plant trees 
nearer than 4 ells from his neighbor’s boundary-line 
(B. B. 26a). Enough space must be left on either 








side of a river to allow a rower room to run his 
boat ashore (Shuljan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 
158). . . , 
y. B. 3 J.D. E, 

. TREMELLIUS, JOHN IMMANUEL: Ital-, 
Yan Hebraist; born at Ferrara 1510; died at Sedan 
Oct. 9, 1580. Ile was educated at the University of 
‘Padua, He was converted about.1540) to the Cath- 
olic faith through Cardinal Pole, kut embraced Prot- 
estantism in the following year, and went. to Btras- 
burg to teach Hebrew. Owing to the wars of the 
Reformation in Germany he was compelled to seek 
asylum in England, where he resided at Lambeth 
Palace with Archbishop Cranmer in 1547. In 1549 
he succeeded Pau! Fagius as regius professor of He- 
brew at Cambridge. On the death of Edward VI. 
he revisited Germany, and, after some vicissitudes, 
became professor of Old Testament at Heidelberg 
(1561). He ultimately found refuge at the College 
of Sedan, where he died. His chief literary work 
was a Latin translation of the Bible from the He- 
brew and Syriac. The five parts relating to the 
Old Testament were published at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main between 1575 and 1579, in London ‘in 1580, and 
in numerous later editions. Tremellius also trans- 
lated into Hebrew Calvin's “Catechism” (Paris, 
1551), and wrote a “Chaldaic” and Syriac grammar 
(Paris, 1569). . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dictionary of National Biography. 

T. 


TRENEL, ISAAC: French rabbi; born at Metz 
Dec. 28, 1822; died at Paris in 1890,- He studied at 
Marmoutier under his uncle Jacob. Haguenauer, & 
famous Talmudist, and later at Merzig, Prussia, 
under the Talmudist Moise Lévy, known alao as R. 
Mocht Merzig. After completing his studics at the 
rabbinical school of Metz, Trénel was appoinféd 
rabbi at Besancon; he resigned that office soon ‘after, 
however, and went to Paris, where he was for a 
time secretary of the Comité de Bienfaisance Israé- 
lite. After some years he was appointed assistant to 
the chief rabbi of Paris, and in 1856 director of the 
Ecole Centrale Rabbinique, which was transferred 
to Paris in 1859; he retained the Jatter office until 
his death. He was the author of a Hebrew-French 
dictionary, compiled in collaboration with N. Sander 
(Paris, 1859), and of a study on the life of Tfillel the 
Elder, published. in the report of the Séminaire 
Istaélite (22, 1867). 

8. ee can on 

TRENT (German, Trient): Oldest city of the 
Tyrol; a sovereign bishopric from 1027 to 1808, 
During the first half of the fourteenth century a 
small number of Jews, probably from Italy, settled 
in the episcopal city. During the tirst decades their 
history differed in no wise from that of the Jews 
Jiving in the rest of the Tyro.; but by the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century there existed for the 
Jews of Trent special ordinances similar to those in 
force in Bozen, as is proved by an order pro- 
mulgated by Bishop Ulrich 11. of Brixen in 1408. 
The Jews as prominent busincss ‘men showed them- 
selves of service to the bishops, and accordingly 
stood high in favor with them, Thus Bishop Alex- 
ander of Masovia (1428-44) on one occasion gave a 
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decision. in favor of the Jew Isaac against Peter he has blinded’ one’s ‘eye, or has broken his vessel, 


von Rida (Bept! 3, 1440),- The Jewish physician 
Tobias, who later (1475) died a martyr for ‘his 


faith, was likewise very popular among the Chris- | 


tians. ~ 

The Jews owned houses, estates, dnd a separate | 
Jewish school, and in general lived on“the best of 
terms wjth their Cfrristian’ fellow citizeps, until*the 
favaticism of a priest. caused untold disaster to 
descend upon the small but prosperous community. 
Bernardintis of Feltré, the indircet and probably the 
direct instigator of the murder of Simon of Trent, 
brought abont the notorious ritual-murder proceed- 
ings of 1475 (seg Simon or Trent). The commu- 
nity, was, dissolved; its rich members were put to 
death after {he confiscation of their property by 
order of Bishop Hinderbach; and the surviving mem- 
bers were expelled. Sixtus 1V., seriously ii at the 
time, in the bull “Facit nos pietas,” dated June 20, 
1478, sanctioned these proceedings in spite of the 
efforts made, py.the Bishop of Ventimiglia, who 
showed that the charges which had been brought 
were a mere tissue of lies. For centuries from that 
time no Jews dwelt in Trent; and as late as Oct. 20, 
1638, the proceedings of 1475 were cited by the prince 

_ bishop Karl Emanuel of Madruzzo as ground for 
forbidding the settlement of Jews in the town. On 
the same occasion a law was promulgated to the ef- 
fect that Jews when traveling might not pass through 
the precincts of Trent in closed wagons or sedan- 
chairs, and that they must wear on the breast a 
badge the sizeof athaler, The penalty for violating 
this law was to bea long imprisonment or heavy 
fine. In 1925 and again in 1781 it was ordered that 
Jews went hats covered with red or yellow cloth, 
A few Jews were allowed to stay in Trent when 
provided with special letters of protection from the 
emperor, but onty fora few days. Such a safe-con- 
duct was granted, for example, by Emperor Maxi- 
milfian to thé Jew Emanuel, son of Samson, on 
March 1, t5t6. 

In recent times several Jewish merchants have set- 
tled in Trent; but they have no opportunities for 
holding religious services, and, like all the Jews in 
the Tyrol, they belong tothe community of HonEn- 
EMS. * 

a. ace A. TA. 

. TRESPASS: Injury done dircetly, in most cases 
plirposely, to the person or property of another. 
Trespass on the person has been discussed under the 
head of Assan? anp Barrrey: it remains to speak 
of the falmudic law of trespass on property. 

° According to the Mishnah (B. K. ii. 6), “a man is 
valways forewarned.”  Tiiat is, like the master of the 
forewarned ox'(sce Gorrxe Ox), he is always liable 
‘for thé whole damage arising from his direct act; 
and the words are added: “whether awake or asleep, 
whether acting of purpose or from ignorance.” 

The Scripyure prescribes punishment for only one 
typical case (“ab”) of trespass en property (Lev. 
xxiv. 8, Nebr.): “And he who killsa domestic animal 
shall make it’good, life for life”; and (4, verse 21): 
“And he who sthites a beast shall make it good.” 
This is extended bythe oral law to all casesof direct 
harm done to property ; but the above-quoted section 
of the Mishnah also singles oyt as a case, “whether 
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he pays full damage.” Jn other Placos the Mishnah, 
i! or Baraita speaks of tearing a person's 

Trespass -elothes, or destroying his crops or 

on’ plants, or killing his beast. Only one 

Property. exception is made: viz., when the 

% Hy : zs : 
cae. _ + tresjSass constitutes‘otlerwise a déath- 
deserving, sinful act, there is no liability fo make 
the damage good in rhangy: (sce the case of the’ bur- 
glar in Sanh. viii. 6). a , 

Not only is sleep or ignorance no defense against 
the charge of trespass, but unwillinghess.or acting 
under compulsion (Dy38) does not free frotn liability 
—for instance, where one stumbles or falls from the 
roof and in so doing hurts a person or breaks a 
thing—unless the hurtful movement was made 
under irresistible force and was not caused by lack 
of care (B. K. 26-28), This is illustrated in the 
Mishnah (B. K. iii. 4-5) thus: 

“When two potters [men carrying earthenware] are walking 
one behind the other, and the first stumbles and falls, and the 
second stumbles over him, the first is liable for the dainage done 
tothe other. Or when one goes along with his jar or barrel, 
and the other with his j 
of the one is broken against the joist of the other, the latter goes 
clear; for each had the right to go where he went. If the mun. 
with the joist walked in front and the jar or barrel was broken 
against it, the man with the joist goes clear; but if he stood 
still, unless he told the man with the barrel to stand still also, 
he is Mable. If the man with the barrel walked fn front, and 
the other man behind him, and the barrel was broken hy the 
joist, [the bearer of the Jatter] is liable; but if the man with 
the barrel suddenly stands still, without telling the man behind 
hin to stop, the latter goes free. And the same results Will 
follow where one carries a burning lump and another a bundle 
of flax.” _ 

But when the injurious act is committed on the 
grounds of the injuring party, he who commits, 
it is liable only for what he does wilfully, not ‘for 
what he docs unwittingly or involuntarily ;, such at 
least is the opinion of Maimonides, taken from post: 
Talmudic authorities, though based upon hints and 
analogies in the Mishnah and the Baraitas* ~ (3 . 

The trespasser is responsible not only for what he’ 
docs with his hand or other parts of bis body, ar 

with a weapon or implément which he 

Extent of wields, but also for any iyjury which 

Trespass. he does by throwing or shodtmg or by 

spitting. But if he casts anything on 
the ground (even his saliva) and injury arises there- 
from afterward (¢.g., where it causes a man ora beast 














to stumble), it is not a trespass, but is in the nature ; 





of a pit (see Jew. Excye, i. 160b, «7. AccrpENT). 

Where one strikes iron with a hammer so that 
sparks issue therefrom, by which a neighbor's 
house or goods are burned or otherwise damaged, it 
is decmed a trespass, for which the wielder of the 
hammer js liable. When one pushes his ncighbor’s 
beast into the water, or prevents it from leaving the 
water, and it is drowned, or when he locks it ina 
circumscribed place, where it dies fromheat or from 
lack of air, he is linbie; and thus in similar ehses of 
death indirectly inflicted. 

Where an injury does not affect the neighbor's 
property in the bedy and can not be seen—where 
the shape of the thing is not changed, yet the thing 
itself is diminished in value—it is held (Git. 58b) 
that under the letter of the Torah there is no 
ity for damage; but there is a rabbinical ordinance 





ist [meaning side by side], and qhe jar, 


iabil- 
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* to the effect that the person causing the diminution 
in value must make it good. This would happen 
> where things Levitically clean were defiled by the 
act of one not the owner; or where “wine of a 
heathen libation” (7D3 *) was mixed with another 
man’s wine, rendering its use unlawful; or in like 
eases where food or drink has by the trespasser’s 
act been made a thing forbidden under the Jewish 

dietary, Levitical, or other religious laws. 
Where one man orders or procures another to 
commit a trespass, and the agent docs so, both prin- 
cipaland agent are liabie for the dam- 


Trespass agedone. Where the construction of 
Through a house, or of a similar thing in which 
Agent. several work together, causes an in- 


jury, if those doing the several parts 
of the work are associated as partners therein, all 
are liable; but if they work as employces, each for 
his own wages, only the one who actually causes the 
injury is liable. 

This case is also put: Five men have cach put a 
burden on a beast, and it walks along; a sixth puts a 
further burden on it, and it stops and dies; the 
sixth alone is liable. If, however, the beast had 
stopped before the additional weight was laid on it, 
the sixth man goes free; but if there is doubt as to 
the facts, all six are liable, and the damage is di- 
vided among them; and generally, when two or 
more jointly have killed an animal or broken an im- 
plement, the damage is paid by them in equal parts. 

All damages to property are paid in money, and 
are ascertained by subtracting the value of the dead 
beast or of the wreckage from the worth of the beast 
or other article before the trespass was committed, 
Sce Ropnery, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Maimonides, Fad, Hohbel u-Mazztk, vii. 7; 
Shulhan “Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 400-19, passin. 


E.C. L. N. D. 
TRESPASS-OFFERINGS. See SacriFice, 


TREUE ZIONSWACHTER, DER. See Pent- 
ODICALS, 


TREUENBURG or 
COB. See Bassevi, Jaco; 


TREVES (ancient, Augusta Treverorum; 
German, Trier): City of Rhenish Prussia, formerly 
an electorate comprising upper and lower bishoprics 
with Trevesand Coblenz as capitals (see Jew. Excyc. 
iv. 183). In all probability Jews lived in the city in 
the early centuries of the common era, for Treves 
was the central point connecting Gaul and Rome. 
There is no specific mention of them, however, be- 
fore 1066, when Archbishop Eberhard (1047-66) 
menaced them with expulsion unless they should 
accept baptism before Easter; but this threat was 
ineffective, for he was murdered on Feb. 12, 1066, 
by a priest named Christian, who had been jn- 
stigated, it was alleged, by the Jews. Thirty years 
later (June, 1096) the pillaging bands of Emikos 
advanced upon Treves. Several Jews committed 





Coar oF ARMS, 





suicide, while the remainder sought refuge in the- 


palace of Archbishop Egilbert, who endeavored to 
persuade them to accept baptism, although those 
who were converted obtained the permission of 
Emperor Henry IV. in the following year to return 





TREUENFELD, JA- | 


to Judaism (see Gritz, “Gesch.” vi. 102 et seq.; Sal- 
feld, “ Martyrologium,” pp. 8, 19 [Hebrew part], and 
pp. 98, 140 e¢ seg. [German part], where a list of the 
names of the martyrs is given). The other commu- 
nities of Treves, including those at Berncastel, 
Cochem, and Wittlich, were almost totally destroyed 
by the Crusaders. During the archbishopric of 
Bruno of Treves early in the twelfth century (1102- 
1124, one of the residents of the city was a Jew 
named Joshua, who later embraced Christianity, and 
who enjoyed a reputation as a physician, mathema- 
ti , astronomer, and student of Hebrew literature. 
Abrion, the Jew of Treves, who was unusually well 
versed in German, seems to have been a contempo- 
rary of Joshua (Goethe, “Reincke Fuchs,” ii.). 

In 1262 the Jews were expelled from Treves by 
Archbishop Heinrich of Vinstingen, who invited 
Lombards to take their places, although the latter 

proved to be even more usurious than 
First the Jews, The elector Baldwin of 
Expulsion, Treves employed Jewish financial 
1262. agents, among them Muskin (1823-36) ; 
Jacob Daniel (until 1341), a banker 
who had a Hebrew chancellery and who, like his chief 
manager, bore the title of “Judworum dominus”; 
and Michael, Jacob’s son-in-law, who wasin the clect- 
oral service until 1349. The Jews of Treves suffered 
much during the ARMLEDER PERSECUTIONS in 1386, 
when their houses were pillaged (Salfeld, lc. p. 
239, note 1); but three years later they were per- 
mitted to remain in Treves in consideration of an au- 
nual tax of 100 pounds heller, half this sum being 
paid in May and half on St. Martin’s Day. At Co- 
blenz on March 17, 1845, two Jews of Treves farmed 
the archiepiscopal “Rheinzoll” of 15 tournois for 
three years at 655 Jivres gros tournois annually. 

At the time of the Black Death the Jews of Treves 
were persecuted, like those of the entire Moselle val- 
ley (Salfeld, Le. pp. 69, 78, 80, 84 [Hebrew part]; 
Pp. 246 ¢¢ seg., 268, 276, 286 [German part]), On 
Oct. 9, 1854, Archbishop Boemund LH. engaged the 
Jew Symon as bis physician in ordinary, and Em- 
peror Charles V., in a document dated Metz, Dec. 
13, 1856, granted the elector the right of admitting 
Jews. On Sept. 80, 1862, an agreement was made 
between Archbishop Cuno of Palkenstein and the 
city of Treves by which the latter pledged itself to 
protect the Jews of the archbishopric like any other 
citizens, although the number of families permitted 
to reside there was limited to fifty; and they were 
ordered to pay an annual tax of 100 livres noir tour- 
nois in two instalments, at St. John’s Day and at 
Christmas, while in case twenty-five families or fewer 
lived there, they were to pay 50 livres. On Aug. 
24, 1405, King Ruprecht waived his claim to the 
OPFERPFENNIG which lad not been collected 
from the Jews of Treves for several years, al- 
though he ordered them for the future to pay it 
annually (Stern, “Kénig Ruprecht von der Pfalz,” 
p. 81, Kiel, 1898). 

The Jews of Treves anciently lived in a district 

(“Vicus Judworum,” mentioned ina 











“The Jewry. document of Sept. 21, 1284) repre- , 


sented by the modern Judenplatz; the . 
main street of residence was the Judenmaucrgasse 
(Jiidemergasse) near the Jewish cemetery. This 
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Jewish quarter is mentioned in documents of 1330, 
1846, and 1330; the synagogue (“scolu”) in one of 
1285; the cemetery, of 1240; the “Spylhus,” or dan- 
cing-hall, which was used for marriages (see Giide- 
mann, “Gesch.” iii. 188 et seg.), of 1815; the hospital, 
of Oct, 12,1422; and a “ Judenporte ” in Simeonsgasse, 
of 1460. At the head of the Treves community, 
whose embers appear as owners of real estate as 
early as 1229 and Feb, 19, 1235, was a Bisnor or 
THE JEWS (“episcopus,” “magistratus Judeorum ” 
(1807), who was required to loan the archbishop 10 
marks yearly without interest, receiving in return 
acow, an aam of wine, two bushels of wheat, and 
a discarded cloak. Each Christmas and Easter the 
Jews gave six pounds of pepper to the arclibishop 
anc two to the chamberlain, besides furnishing silk 
and girdles for new garments for the former, For 
their cemetery they had to pay six denarii to the 
cathedral on St. Stephen’s Day (Dee. 26 or Aug. 3). 

In 1418 Archbishop Otto von Ziezenheim banished 
the Jews from the entire electovate of Treves; and al- 

most seventy years elapsed before the 

Second Jew Ytzinger was admitted (1486) 
Expulsion, as a veterinary surgeon into Vallendar, 

1418. = south of Coblenz, where other Jews 
were afterward allowed to settle (July 
19 and Oct. 7, 1499) fora period of five years, on pay- 
ment of an annual tax of 85 guiden. In the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century Jews were again per- 
miticed to live in the archbishopric of Treves, and in 
a document dated at Cochem, Feb. 1, 1555, Arch- 
bishop Johann of Isenburg granted them the privi- 
lege, renewed in 1679, of appointing a rabbi, al- 
though they were obliged to submit to additional 
taxation. On July 1, 1561, however, Archbishop 
Johann von der Leyen notified the Jews that they 
must Jeave the archbishopric within five months, 
though twenty-three families were permitted to re- 
main for another period of five years from Dec. 1, 
1561; while Jacob IIL. and Johann VIL. of Schoene- 
berg ordered the Jews to leave Treves in 1580 and 
the following years, their complete expulsion occur- 
ring on Oct. 28, 1589. After a few years, however, 
the electors of Treves granted special commercial 
privileges tosome Hehrew merchants, headed by the 
silk manufacturer MaGrno, and as early as 1593-94 
Jews were again residing in the episcopal city, 
although, according to the statute-books, they were 
compelled to wear the yellow Bapce on their gar- 
ments. On Jan. 15, 1618, Archbishop and Elector 
Lothar von Metternich promulgated a special ordi- 
nance for the Jews, which was reissued on Feb. 14, 
1624; and in 1663 the electoral court chancery en- 
acted that those Jews of Treves who were under the 
archbishop’s protection should be permitted to use 
wells and pastures and to gather firewood any- 
where, 

The 15th of Elul, 5435 (= 16 marked the begin- 
ning of a persecution of the Jews in Treves which 
lasted until Purim of the same year: and by order of 
the physician Tewle, who was the head of the Jew- 
ish congregation, and who began the Treves memor- 
book. in 1664, this day was appointed a general fast 
for the community in memory of this event. At 
Treves, as elsewhere, the Jewssuffered at times from 
the pranks of Catholic students, as in 1666, 1687, 





























> 
1707, and 1723. In 1681 Archbishop Johann Hugo: 


issued a uew Jewish ordinance, and in 1696 the Jews © 


were forbidden to acquire real estate. A law rela-* 
ting to the Jews, promulgated by Elector Franz 
Ludwig in 1723, remained in force until the end - 
of the electorate, although the archbishopric was 
secularized in 1803. 

The city of Treves was taken by the French on 

Aug. 10, 1794: by a law enacted on the 29th of 
Fructidor, year 5 (= Sept. 15, 1797), 
Under the the Leiszo 1 was abolished (sec Han- 
French. sen, “Treviris, oder Trierisches Archiv, 
fiir Vaterlandskunde,” ii, 87, No. 217, 
Treves, 1841); and the French invasion brought also 
civic equality to the Jews. Treves then became a 
consistorial diocese, like Bonn and Krefeld. On 
Sept. 9 and 10, 1859, the new synagogue of Treves 
was dedicated. At present (1905) the community 
numbers 
eties, as well as a Society for Jewish History and 
Literature. A separate Orthodox congregation also 
exists. . 

Among the rabbis and scientists of Treves the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: David Tewle b, Isaac 
Wallich, communal leader and physician (exiled 
from Fulda; died Oct. 5, 1691; see Kaufmann, 
“ Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien,” pp. 226 [note 3], 
226 {note 1]; Léwenstein, “Gesch. der Juden in der 
Kurpfalz,” p. 6, note 2; also mentioned in Gershon 
Ashkenazi’s Responsa, Nos. 13, 21, 84, 89, and in the 
preface); R. Joseph Isracl b. Abraham Worms (died 
in Bingen Sept. 9, 1684); his son R. Isaac Aaron 
Worms (died in Metz July 25, 1722: see Léwen- 
stein, /.c. p. 99and note 1; Gershon Ashkenazi's Re- 
sponsa, No. 18; Cahen, “Le Rabbinat de Metz,” in 
“R. E. J.” 1886, pp. 48 et seg.); Moses Meir Grot- 

wohl (died 1691; see Léwenstein, Jc. 
Rabbis and p. 86, note 2; Jair Hayyim Bacha- 
Scholars. rach’s Responsa, p. 284b; Jacob Rei- 
scher’s Responsa, j. 110; Freudenthal, 
“Aus der Heimat Mendelssohns,” p. 287); Moses 
Lewow (see Friedberg, “Luhot Zikkaron,” 2d ed., 
1904, p. 78; Lewinstein, “ Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” p. 
95, No. 628); R. Moses b. R. Heshel (died ist of Ab, 
1788); R. Moses Shah (or Moses Trier b. R. Eliezer 
= R. Moses Levy, died Nisan, 1840; see Lowenstein 
in “ Buitter ftir Jiidische Gesch, und Literatur,” iii. 
98); Joseph Kann; Dr. I. Hollander died Dee. 8, 
1880); Dr. M. 8. Zuckermandel (at present “ Stifts- 
rabbincr” in Breslau); and the present chief rabbi, 
Dr. Bassfreund. 
Bip JOGRAPE chrmann. in Israetit, 1881, Nos, 34 ef seg.; G. 
leutsche Zeitschrift fitr Gesch. toed wnst, 
A. Schoop, ih, supplementary vol. 
hinnann, in Jahrexbericht der Geselischatt flir 
ny 2 Trier, 1854, p, 40; 1859-60, p. 2 (Hebrew 
epitaphs of 1336): Lewin, Das Prierer M i 
mer’s Jiid. Lit.-Blatt, 1881, Nos. 4-41, 
iso, li6, 180, 189, 222, 352. 
ohen, “Emek ha-Bake, ed. 
note 80 (on the murder of R 
Deutsches Wirtschaftsleben 


1472 ef xeq.: comp. also Lewinsky in 
ft, JOO 1858, pp. 179 
















Lampreeht, 
1885, 

















5 Kohut, 
Geseh der De Mi hen Juden, pp. 8k, ef passim: Sta- 
tistisches Jahrhich des Deutsch-Israclitischen Gemeinde 
Jroides, 1908, p. 85. 


Dz A. Lew. 


TREVES: Family which derived its name from 
the Prussian city of Treves, famous for its prominent 


900, and maintains several benevolent soci- + 
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men. No other family can boast such a continuous 
line of scholars as this one, branches of which have 
been known under the names Treves, Tribas, 
Dreifuss, Trefouse, and Drifzan. There cxist, 
however, no means of tracing the connection of 
these various branches, which even as early as the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries were already 
scattered over Germany, Italy, southern France, 
Greece, Poland, and Russia. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohez ‘at Yad, iii. 14, 15; Steinsehneider, 
febr. Bibl. iv. 152; Zeitschrift fir Gesch. der Juden in 


Deutschigna, 1. 311; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 42; A. Ep- 
stein, in Monatsschrift, xlvi. 159-160, notes 5.0. 
8. . O. 


The subjoincd chart is that of the Italian branch, 
which is the only one of which a genealogy can be 
given. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, uP 66;"Zunz, Ritus, p. 32, 
note b; Steinsehneider, Cat. Budi. col. 711; Benjacob, Ozar 
ha-Sefarim, p. 87; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii. 20; Briill’s 
Jahrb. i. 103-10. 


Aryeh Léb ben Naphtali Treves: Russo-Polish 
scholar; born 1848; dicd 1873; lived in Augustovo. 
He was a valued collaborator on the journal “Ha- 
Mezggid,” to which he contributed articles over the 
signature “Ture Eben.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Briill's Jahrb. i. 121; Ha-Maagid, 1873, p. 60, 

Dob Bar ben Judah Treves: Scholar of the 
eighteenth century; died 21st of Tishri (Oct. 1%), 
1803. Prior to 1760 he officiated as rabbi in Hungary, 
and from that year to 1790 as rabbinical judge in 
Wilna. He was the author of “Rebid ha-Zahab” 
(Grodno, 1797), a commentary on the Pentateuch, 
in which, through cabalistic explanations, he en- 
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Joseph T. of Paris 
(a. Aug., 1429) 


Abraham T. 
(a. arer 1884) 


Jobanan T. 
(d. after 1549) 
Gerson T. 
(5th pea 


Moses T. Raphael T. of 


‘errara. 
Abraham T. (d. after 1566) 


Isaac T. 
(16th cent.) (16th cent.) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, in Briill, Jahrbticher, i. 105 et seq. 


a 
TREVES 
Abraham b. Gershon Treves (called also Zar- 
fati): French cabalist; flourished about 1572. He 
was the author of the following works: (1) com- 
mentary on the “Ma‘areket ha-Elahut” of R. Perez; 
(2) glosses to the “Sefer Yezirah” and to the com- 
mentaries of Moses Botarel, Nahmani, and Abraham 
b. David; (3) glosses to the “Sha‘are Orah.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 8; 
First, Bibl. Jud. iit. 444; Briill’s Jahrb. i. 113-114. 


F.T. H. 

Abraham ben Solomon Treves (called also Zar- 
fati): Scholar of the sixteenth century. He emi- 
grated from Italy to Turkey, where he officiated as 
rabbi of German and Portuguese congregations in 
Adrianople and various other cities, He favored 
the Sephardic ritual, and corresponded with David 
Cohen and Elijah Mizrahi. From one of his letters 
to Joseph Caro (“ Abkat Rokel,” No. 34) it appears 
that he wasa physicianalso. He was the first scholar 
to quote the “ Kol Bo,” and was the author of “ Bir- 
kat Abraham,” a work on the ritual. 


8. 


Abraham T. 
of 16th cent.) 


Johanan T. 
(d. July ig 1439) 


Joseph T. of Constance 


Mattithiah T. 
| (d. after 1429) 


Jose’ 
(a. after 


186) 


(a. end Jebiel T. 


Samuel T, 
(d. after 1508) 


(d. after 1450; 
rabbi in Alsace) 


Eliezer T, 
Naphtali Hira T. 
(a. a 1531) 


Eliezer T. 
(a. 1567) 


8. 0. 





= 
PEDIGREE. 


deavored to establish a connection between the writ- 
tenand theoral law. He wrote also “Shir Hadash” 
(Wilna, 1800), a commentary on the Song of Solomon. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat, Bodl. cols. 893-894; Ben- 
jacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, pp. 543, 573: Fuenn, Kiryan’ Ne’e- 
manah, p. 200; Brill’s Jahrb. 1. 121. 

Eliezer ben Naphtali Hirz Treves (known also 
as Eliezer Frankfurt): German rabbi; born 1495; 
died 1567. He officiated as rabbi in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. He was an adherent of Asher LEMMLEIN, 
a pseudo-Messiah who appeared in the sixteenth 
century, and attributed the non-fulfilment of Lemm- 
|, lein’s prophecy concerning the Messiah to cireum- 
stances other than fraud. 

Eliezer held the Frankfort rabbinate for twenty- 
two years; and during a ritualistic controversy which 
took place in 1550 he was called upon to render a 
decision. In 1558 he was a member of a com- 
mittee appointed by Emperor Ferdinand I. to organ- 
ize a system for registering the votes of the Jews 
of Prague. In 1561 he went for a time to Cracow, 
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where he copied Solomon Molko;s commentaries. 
He was an enthusiastic collector of manuscripts, 
from which he prepared certain treatises. There 
are extant several decisions signed by Eliezer, per- 
taining to the community of Frank fort-on-the-Main, 
and extending over the period 1556-66 with the ex- 
ception of the time spent by him in Cracow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gans, Zemah Dawid, p. 40b; Moses Isserles, 


Responsa, No, 58; Wolf, in Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. 1861, 

p. 151; Gritz, Gesch. ix. 364: Zunz, Z. @. p. 233 and note d; 

Gedatfa ton Yahya, ‘Shatshelet ha-. ‘abbalah, ed, Amsterdam, 

dla: De Rossi, Dizionario, p. 520; Steinschneider, Cat. 

Bodl. col. 967 5 : Briitl’s Jahrb. i. 105-106, 

Eliezer ben Samuel Treves (surnamed Ash- 
kenazi): Polish scholar of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries; officiated as rabbi in Opatow. He 
wrote several Talmudic commentaries, of which, 
however, only one was published; namely, that on 
the treatise Hullin, entitled “Dammesck Eli‘ezer” 
(Lublin, 1646). In the same year he published a 
collection of daily prayers under the title “Siah ha- 
Sadeh.” He was the author also of a treatise on the 
writing of names in bills of divorce; and on a 
journey through Belgrade he gave a copy of that 
work to Rabbi Simhah ha-Kohen Portrapa, who 
happened to be there at that time, and who later 
embodied it in a work published by himself. In 
1648 Eliezer approved Jacob Chentschin’s commen- 
tary on the Masorah. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 5 Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i. 23b; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl. col. 964; Bass, Sifte Feshenim, p. 75b, No. 
1083 ei Bentacod, Owar ha-Sefarim, p. 175; Briil’s ‘Janrb. t. 


ee 8. 0. 


Emilio Treves: Italian writer; born at Triest 
Dec. 81, 1884. He was educated in his native town, 
and when quite young entered the printing-office of 
the “Oesterreicher Lioyd” in that city. He con- 
tributed to the “Raccolta dei Classici,” a work is- 

“sued from that press and edited by Anton Racheli. 
At the same time Treves wrote anonymously for 
“T’Anelo,” @ journal prohibited by the Austrian 
government, When hisassociation with “L’Anelo” 
was discovered he went to Paris, where he was cor- 
respondent for the “Crepusculo” of Milan. ‘Two 
years later he went for a short time to Turii*and 
then became manager of a printing establishment at 
Fiume. When this house failed Treves followed 
the vocation of a teacher in Udine. 

In 1858 he settled in Milan and became transla- 
tor for the official journal “ Gazzetta di Milano,” at 
the same time contributing to the “Italia Musicale” 
and “Uomo di Pietra.” In the war of 1859 he served’ 
in Garibaldi’s legion, and after peace was declared 
resumed his connection with the “Gazzetta.” In 
1862 he founded the “Museo di Famiglia,” and in 
1865 the “Biblioteca Utile,” comprising examples of 
Ttalian literature ag well as various works translated 
from other languages intoItalian. In 1869 he resigned 
his position on the “Gazzetta di Milano” and found- 
ed the “Corricre de Milano,” which he sold in 1871. 
In the latter year he entered into partnership with 
his brother Giuseppe, and in 1874 the two founded 
in Milan the “Ilustrazione Italiana,” which proved 
very successful. 

Treves has written many articles for various jour- 
nals and publications, and is the author also of sev- 
eral dramas, ¢.g., “ Richezzae Miserie,” Triest, 1847, 





which was well received, and “I Duca d’ Enghien, 
tb. 1850. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: P. Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon deg 

Kaiserthuis Oesterreich, Vieuna, 1882. 

Gershon Treves: Scholar of the fifteenth cen~ 
tury. He was of German descent and resided in 
Avignon. Upon the death of Joseph Colon, his 
father-in-law, he arranged the latter’s collection of 
Tesponsa, Nos. 13, 14, 98, and 102 of which contain 
letters addressed to himself. During a controversy 
between the rabbi of Padua and Lewa Landau, 
Treves was drawn into the dispute (see Moses Minz, 
Responsa, No. 98). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Colon, Responsa, No. 102; Brit's Jahrb. 1, 


Giuseppe Treves: Brother of Emilio Tréves, 
aud with him cofounder in 1874 of the “Ilustra- 
zione Italiana.” : 

8. FT. 


Hayyim Treves (known also as Hayyim 
Schwarz): Scholar of the sixteenth century; rabbi 
of the former provinces of Cologne and Jtlich. In 
1577 he resided in Kénigswinter, and from 1585 to 
1595 in Ahrweiler. His son-in-law was Isaac ben 
Hayyim of Ahrweiler. Trevesin deciding a certain 
question was said to have attacked Christianity ; 
and his son-in-law, together with other contempo- 
rary scholars, was compelled to give testimony in 
the matter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Auerbach, Berit Abraham, p. 23a; Briit’s 

Jakrb. 1. 106-107. : 

Isaac Treves: Son of Shneor Treves of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, He was rabbi of Kopytzk; but 
no details of his life are known, 


Isaac ben Gershon Treves: Venetian scholar of 
the sixteenth century. He was employed as ajcor- 
rector of the press on several rabbinic Bible editions 
which appeared at Venice in 1508, and later on 
Issachar ibn Susan’s “‘Ibbur ha-Shanim ” (Venice, 
1579), a work treating of the Hebrew calexdar. 
Isaac was the author of an introduction to Ellezer 
Ashkenazi’s “ Ma‘ase Adonai,” of an index to Efijah 
de Vidas’ “Reshit Hokmah,” and of additioys tq 
Solomon al-Kabiz’s commentary on the Book of 
Esther. 

BusuiogRaPHy : Stelnschnelder, Cat. Bod! cols, 585, 2912 ; INepl- 


Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 182; Zedaer, Cat. Hebr. 
Sooke BY, Mus. p. 365; Bril’s ‘ahr. 1. 114, 


8, 8. 0. 
Isaac and Jacob Treves: Two Austrian philan- 


‘thropists who in 1828 donated a fund of 2,100 florins 


to the Sick Soldiers’ Home in Vienna (Militér-Inva- 
lidenhaus). 
8. F. T. iH. 


Israel] Hezekiah Treves: Hazzanat the Italian 
synagogue in Padua in the eighteenth century, and, 
on the death of its rabbi in 1782, rabbinical judge 
there. He wasa pupil of the poct Moses Hayyim 
Luzzatto, who introduced him to the mysteries of 
Cabala. . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Almanzi, in Kerem Hemed, ili. 374; Carmoly, 

in Revie Orientate, 11. 182; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole 

Yisrael, p. 204; Gritz, Gesch. x. 3388; Briill’s Jahrb, 1. 06, 

Jacob Treves (called also Jacob Brisker, after 
his native town, Brest, in Russia): Scholar of. the 
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seventeenth century; son of the martyr Moses Abra- 
ham Treves (Ashkenazi); lived in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. In 1680 he wrote an ad@endum to Shabbe- 
thai Bass’ supercommentary on Rashi’s commentary 
- on the Pentateuch (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1712). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bod?. col. 2230; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Scfarim, p. 608; Sifte Veshenim, Tatroduction ; 

Briill’s Jahrb. {. 119, 

Jehiel ben David Treves: German scholir of 
the seventeenth and cighteenth ceuturies; rabbi of 
Gailfngen. IIe was the author of important notes 
to Rashi and to the tosafot of the treatise Bezah 
(Offenbach, 1717). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 910; Briill's Jahrb. i. 17. 


Jehiel ben Simeon Sofer Treves (Ashkenazi): 
Russian rabbi of the eighteenth century ; officiated 
in Tikwczin, Russia. Nothing is known concern 
his career; but his “Be’er Lcteb,” a compendium 
of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, has won the approval of 
the casuists, aud is regarded as a standard work on 
Jewish law, Certain eminent Talmudists, however 
(Jacob Reischer and Raphael Meisels, for example), 
have pointed out the author’s imprudence in attack- 
dng Moses Isserles jn an unjustiliable manner (“She- 
ebut Ya‘akob,” iii., No. 41; introduction to the “To- 
sefet Shabbat”). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stelnschneider, Cat. Port. co! 


Shem Re-Gedolim, ii. 12 : Benjacob, Ozer ha: Sefarine p. 64; 
Briill's Jahr?). 4, 119-120, 


8. 8. 0. 


Johanan ben Mattithiah Treves: Chief rabbi 
of France from about 1385 to 1894; died in Italy 
July 21, 1489. After having received his rabbinical 
diploma from his father, who was chief rabbi of 
France, he married the daughter of the rich and in- 
fluential Manessicr de Vesoul, and filled the position 
of rabbi-in a provincial town. On the death of his 
father he returned to Paris and was appointed, by 
agreement of Charles VI. with the community, to 
the chief rabbinate. 

During the last years of his incumbency he suf- 
fered much persecution at the hands of Isaiah ben 
Abba Mari (called also “ Astrue of Savoy ”), a former 
pupil of his father. Being well ver in rabbin- 
iéal literature, Isaiah arrogated to himself, with the 
approbation of Meir ben Baruch of Vienna, the 
right to ordain French rabbis, and endeavored by all 
possible means to undermine Johanan's authorit 
The latter applied for aid to Hasdai Creseas and 
Isaac ben Sheshet, who pronounced themse in 
favor of the persecuted rabbi, blaming both Isaiah 
and his supporter Meir ben Baruch (“She’clot u- 
Teshubot Ribash,” No. 270). The quarrels, how- 
ever, ceased only with the expulsion of the Jews 
from France in 1894. Johanan then settled in Italy, 
where he remained until his death. 

Johanan was one of the most eminent rabbinical 
authorities of his time; and his halakic decisions 
were often cited (“Sha‘are Dura,” see Neubauer, 
“Cat. Bod!, Hebr. MSS.” No. 690). From Italy he 
carried on a scientific correspondence with Jacob 
Molin (MaHaRIL). A respopsum of his on the 
prayers of orphans for their deceased parents, and 
a letter addressed to the community of Padua, are 
still extant in manuscript in the Florence Library 
























(Bisconi, “ Bibliotheex Hebraic Florentine Cata- 

logus,” p. 426). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rieti, Mikdash Me‘at, p. 104; Lebrecht, Hand- 
sehr iften und dic Ersten Ausgaben des Talmuds, p. 57, note 
2; Carmoly, in Arch. Isr, 1836, p. 262; Brill’s Jahr 5 
et seq.; Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 534. 

G, I. Br. 

Joseph ben Hirz Treves: German scholar; 
born in 1490. Together with his brother Eliezer he 
published his father’s commentary on the prayer- 
book, to which he added an introduction and glosses. 

He took part in the publication of the mystagogic 

Midrash on Ruth, which appeared under the title 

“Tappuhe Zahab,” or “Yesod Shirim” (Thingen, 

1560; Cracow, 1569). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briill’s Jakrh. i, 104-105 and note 76. 


Joseph ben Johanan Treves I. (surnamed ha- 
Gadol = “the Great”): First bearer of the name of 
Treves. He flourished in the fourteenth century, 
and, according to Zunz (“Z. G.“ p. 178), was rabbi 
in Paris. Brill, however (“Jahrb.” i, 90), refers to 
him as rabbi of Marseilles about 1848. His wife was 
well versed in Jewish literature, aud explained sev- 
eral Talmudical passages; and when later she with 
her sons took up ber residence in Paris the whole 
family was exempted from wearing the Jewish 
badge. 


















ratz, Geseh. viii. 8-9; 
3 Isaac de Lattes, Re- 


xponiser, po 88. Vie b Revue Oricntale, tl. 


143 Brit's Jahrb. 

Joseph ben Lipmann Eliezer Treves (sur- . 
named Ashkenazi): Rabbi of the seventeenth 
century ; ofticiated in Prossnitz, Moravia. He edited 
a brief abstract of Jacob Weil’s “Hilkot Shehitah” 
(Amsterdam, 1660), and wrote an elegiac poem 
(“kinah”) on the destruction of Kremsir by the 
Swedes in 1643 and on the devastations which took 
place in Poland and Lithuania. The poem ap- 
peared in 1648. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Literaturgesch, p. 435; Steinschnelder, 

Cat. Boal. col. 1456. 

Joseph ben Mattithiah Treves: Brother of 
Johanan Treves; scholar and liturgical poet of the 
fifteenth century; died on the Ninth of Ab, 1429, 
At an early age he emigrated to Italy, and there 
wrote the following liturgical poems a yozer for 
the Sabbath preeeding New- Year; “Silluk,” con- 
sisting of three parts and containing exhortations 
to repentance; and “ Tokabah,” a prayer written in 
the form of a dialogue between the living and the 
dead. In Italy he had copies made of several wri- 
tings, of which one, of the “Sefer ha-Nayyar,” writ- 
ten in 1392, is still extant. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 370; idem, Ritus, 
p. 31; Briil’s Jahrh. 1. 99. 


Joseph ben Mattithiah Treves: Rabbi of Sa- 
vigliano, Italy,-in the sixteenth century. In the 
divorce proceedings instituted by the physician Jo- 
seph Tamari of Venice against his son-in-law Sam- 
uel Venturozzo of Perugia, Joseph sided with the 
latter. Of his writings only a responsum has ap- 
peared in print (in Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak,” 
i. 105a). A commentary by him on the first chapter 
of Genesis, and -a treatise of his on the Talmudic 
proverb “An old man in the house is a burden; an. 
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old woman, a treasure” (‘Ar. 19a), are extant in 
manuscript. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : 

Mortara, Indice, s. 

Levi ben Jacob Treves (surnamed Zarfati): 
French scholar of the sixteenth century. He was 
the first who declared it permissible at the reading 
from the Law to call up before any Collen who 
might be present an Israelite who paid for the 
privilege. In the course of time this seems to have 
become customary in several places; for even in the 
eightcenth century German casuists protested vigor- 
ously against it. Levi is probably identical with 
the Levi ben Jacob who copied Abravauel’s com- 
mentary on Isaiah, and who, at an advanced age, 
emigrated to Jerusalem. 






i-Ghirondi, Tolecdot Gedole Yisrael, p. 161; 
Treves ; Zunz, Ha-Patit, pp. 2-23, 











Bipniograriy: Ibn Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabbatah, ed. Am- 
sterdam, p. 48b; Hayyin Benveniste, Keneset ha-Gedolah 
on Shuthan 6A, Orah  Hayyin, Ezekiel 
Katzenellenbogen, vel ¥chezkel, N Steinsehnei- 
der, Hebr. Bibl, Ist], Briill’s Jahrb. 
Mattithiah ben Joseph Treves (culled the 

Provengal): French scholar; chief rabbi of Paris; 

born there about 1825; died about 1887, He was cdu- 

cated by his father, and later studicd under Nissim 
ben Reuben and Perez Cohen ben Isaac. He lived in 
various Spanish cities until 1861, when he returned 
to Paris; and, as at that time there were only a few 
scholars in France, he founded a seminary in the 

French capital, Through the intercession of his 

brother-in-law, Procurator Manessier de Vesowl, 

Charles V. in 1368 appointed him chief rabbi of 

Paris. 

Mattithiah collected books, and also engaged in 
literary pursuits. A responsum signed by him is 
extant in the Paris Library (Codex 676, No. 5). 
Ue wag the author of a work on Talmudic meth- 
odology, fragments of which have been preserved 
in Joseph ibn Verga’s “She'erit Yosef” (ed. Man- 
tua, pp. 3b, 4a). He is said to have been styled “ Ha- 
Parnas,” and to have composed several liturgical 
poems, among which were one for the eve of the 
Day of Atonement, and one~-a penitential prayer in 
tiventy stanzas—treating of the Ten Martyrs. He 
ig the alleged author of a work entitled “Eben 
Bohan.” A manuscript copy of the Talmud, now 
in the Royal Library, Munich, and which was made 
by a German copyist for Benjaiuin Josiphiab, was at 
one time in the possession of Mattithiah. 






















BrBwoGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 532-534; Judah 
jbo Verga, Shebet Fehwdah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 50: Zunz, 
Literaturgesch. p. 368: Ibn Yahya, Shaishelet ha-Kabhalah, 
ed. Zolkiey, p. 48a; Bas: ifte henim, X., No. 9; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, il. Dukes, in Kobez, Introduction, p- 
6: Rabbinoviez, Dikduke Soferim, i., Introduction, pp. 
27-35; Brit's Jahrb. 1. 91 et seq. 


Menahem ben Abraham Treves (Dreifuss) : 
Rabbi in Sulzburg; died 1857. He was the author 
of “Orah Mesharim” (Miihlhausen, 1858; 2d ed., 
Mayence, 1878), treating of the dogmas of faith. 












BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zedner, Cat. Hehr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 761; 
Benjacob, Ozar_ha-Sefarim, p. 50; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Men- 
dels. p. 308: Briill's Jahrb. i. 122. 


8. 8. 0. 

Michael Treves: Italian engineer of the nine- 
teenth century ; livedin Venice. He is the author of 
“Sulla Perforazionc Meccanica delle Ferriere ed in 





Particolare sul Gigantesco Traforo delle Alpi Cozie 
dette del Montcenisio,” Venice, 1864; “Di Ajcuni 
Errori Economici . . . della Veneta Industria Ve- 
traria,” 7b. 1864; “ Pensicri sull’ Avvenire del Com- 
mercio ¢ dell’ Industria in Italia,” 2b. 1864; “ Lezioni 
Popolari Presso l’Atenco Veneto,” etc., id, 1865, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iii, 444; Wurzbach, Bio- 
graphisches Lecvicon desKaiserthums Gesterreich, Vienna, 


8. FT. HL 


Mordecai Treves: Italian scholar of the four- 
teenth century. He was the author of a histaxical 
work treating of the sclieh pocts, in the intro- 
aluction to which he tells of the persecutions of 
1349. Te mentions a town named Heila (xden), 
where Mar Zutra was buried, and which contained 
large institutions of learning. From this, as well as 
from the circumstance that reves confuses the 
names of the selihah pocts, Zunz deduces that be 
failed to consult historical sources. 


BiBetoGrapuy: Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 625-627; Brill’s 

Jair. i. 15. . 

Moses ben Jacob Treves: Venetian rabbi and 
scholar of the seventeenth century, His father was 
africnd of David de Pomis. From 1648 he main- 
tained a regular correspondence with Samuel Aboab, 
Tn 1661 he wrote a poem in honor of Yom-Tob Var, 
vason, the founder of a bet ha-midrash in Venice; 
this pocm was published in “Hed Urim” (Venice, 
1661). In 1668 he was a member of the rabbinical 
committee of Venice before which thé itiherant, 
prophet Nathan of Gaza was arraigned. In 1670 
he sanctioned the publication of Solomon Rocca’s 
“Kawwanat Shelomoh,” a cabalistic commentary 
on the prayers, ' 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : _Debar Shemu'et, No. 875; Emden, Torat ha- 

‘enarot, ed. Lemberg, No. 673 Nept-Ghtrondi, Toledot Ge- 
lole Yisrael, p. 245; Mortara, Indice. P 66; Zedner, Cat. 

Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 186; Briil’s Jahrb, 1. 115+116. 

Naphtali Hirz Treves: Younger brother of 
Eliezer ben Samuel Treves (Ashkenazi). He held 
an important rabbinate in Poland, but no details of 
his life and literary activity are known. 4 

Naphtali Hirz ben Eliezer Treves: Caba- 
list and scholar of the sixteenth century; officia- 
ted as hazzan in Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was 
the author of “ Perush” (1560), a famoug calialistic 
commentary on the prayer-book ; and probably also 
of “Naftule Elohim ” (Heddernheim, 1546), an index 
to Bahya ben Asher’s commentary on, the Penta- - 
teuch. The preface to the “Naftule Elohim” cénsists 
partly of the result of private studies and partly of 
quotations fromother cabalisticworks. Treves wrote, 
too, a supercommentary on Rashi, which is still ex- 
tant. Naphtali Hirz engaged in disputations with 
Christian scholars; and he made comments on the 
pronunciation of German. He is especially impor- 
tant for his accounts of Jewish customs and cere- 
monies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sleinschneider, Cat. Bodt. cols. 2028-2080; 
Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 94; Conforte, Kore 
ha-Dorot, p. Zia; Jost's Annalen, ii. 162; Zunz, Z. G. p.1905 
Gans, Zemah Dawid, 4 Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1692; 
Azulai, Shent ha-Gecolim: 92a; Zunz, in Steinschneider, 

Hebr. Bibl. x. 134; Braill’s Jahrh. i. 101-104. 


Rephael ben Baruch Treves: Italian scholar 
of the seventeenth century. He was the author of 
a commentary on the Song of Solomon, which, to- 
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gether with some of his Talmudic decisions, was 
printed in Constantinople in 1748. This commen- 
tary is written in the style used by the philosophers 
of the early Middic Ages,-and follows the methods 
known as “ PaltDe8 ” (the,mitials of “Peshat,” “Re- 
mez,” “Derash,” and “Sod”), Raphacleaffixed his 
approbation to Elijah ha-Kohen’s “Shebet Musar” 
(Smyrna, 1667). me 

Raphael ben Baruch must not be confounded with 
the Raphael Treves who, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, owned a printing establishment 
in Constantinople, from which lh. Nissim’s novell 
to Gittin were issued. 





BiBuioGRaPuy: Zedner, Cat, Hgbr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 761; 
Azula, Shem he-Gedotim, it. ; Benjacob, Ozar ha-Nefa+ 
rim, p, 108; Steinschnelder, Cat.’Bodi. col. BU24; idem, Jt- 
dixehe Typographie, in Ersch and Gruber, Extcye. section ii. 

part 28, p. 3b; Brilll's Jahrb. 1. 117. 

Raphael Joseph ben Johanan Treves: Rabbi 
of Ferrara in the sixteenth century. Of his works 
only two responsa are extant, one treating of the 
legality of the levirate marriage, and the other of 
the permissibility of business partnerships between 
Jewsand Christians when the latter attend to busi- 
ness on Saturdays and Jewish holy days. Treves is 
especially known as acorrector of the press in Foa’s 
printing establishment at Sabbionetta. He wrote 
encomiums on Maimonides’ “Moreh,” and Meir 
Me'iri’s “ Yair Natib,” which appeared in 1553; and 
he supplied marginal glosses to Abraham ben Isaac 
ha-Levi’s commentary on the Song of Solomon 
(1558). . : 

In the Tamari-Venturozzo case Treves played a 
double réle, for after having signed the sentence of 
excommunication against Samuel (1566), he appeared 
as a witness for the latter. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
307; Lampronti, Pahad ¥ehete. iii., part 2, pp. 21-23: Stein- 
schnetder, Cat. Bocdl. col. 2129; Mose, vy. 125, 231, 232; vi. 
268; Briill's Jahrb. i, 113. 8.0 
8. . O. 


Sabbato Graziado Treves: Austrian rabbi; 
born at Vercelli in Piedmont about 1780; died at 
Turin June 25, 1856. Instructed by his father, who 
was a rabbi, he himself became, about 1800, a rabbi 
in Asti, where he remained until 1820, when he be- 
‘come chief rabbi at Turin. This office he held until 
1838, when he was called to Triest, where he offici- 
ated during the remainder of his life. 

8. F. T. IL 


Samuel ben Eliezer Treves (surnamed Ash- 
kenazi): Rabbi of Opatow in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. He was tlie author of no- 
vellz (“hiddushim”) on the treatises Ketubot and 
Kiddushia (Prossnitz, 1600-2), consisting of abstracts 
of the works of Joseph ibn Leb, Samuel di Medina, 
and Solomon Cohen. He appears to have scttled 
permanently in Moravia toward the close of his life. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjacob, Ozar_ha-Sefarim, p. 

achnelder, Cat, Boct. col, 2424; idem, Jidisehe Ty 

in Ersch and Gruber, Eneye. if. 55; Wolf, Bibl. Hebe 
Bi 's Jahrb, §. 118, note 167. . 

Samuel Isaac Treves: Italian scholar of the 
eighteenth century. Ile published a work entitled 
“Hut ha-Meshullash ” (Leghorn, 1876), and consist- 
ing of songs, elegies, and lyric poems, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Zeitlin, Biht. Post-Mendels. p. 398, 
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Shneor ben Joseph Joel Trevessf Rabbi of . 
Frank fort-on-the-Main in the seventeenth centary. 
Tie was the author of a Biblical cotnmentary_enti- 
tied “Hibbur,” which was known in Russia ip the 
eighteenth century. With him originated the often- 
mentioned custom followed by the Treves family of 
not partaking of a meal in the tabernaclé-on the 
eve preceding Shemini ‘Azeret. + 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'emanah, pp. 172, 200, 284, 
Paris Jahrb. i, 119; Epstein, in Monajsschrift, xlvi. 
5 . 





Simeon Treves: Son of Shneor ben Joseph Joel? 
Treves. He was secretary to the community of 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, 

8. 5. 0. 


Virginia Treves (née Tedeschi): Italian, au- 
thor; born at Verona; wife of Giuseppe Treves, 
She contributed to the “ Illustrazione Italiana ” under 
the nom de plume “Cordelia,” and was the author 
of “Il Regno della Donna” (Milan, 1879) and 
“Prime Battaglie” (7, 1881). : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon der Kate 
serthunix Gesterreich, Vienna, 1882, 
8. F. T, H. 


Zebi Hirsch Treves: Scholar in Wilna; son of 
Zeeb Wolf Treves, 

Zeeb Wolf ben Jacob Treves: Scholar of the 
eighteenth century. He lived in Witha; and his 
signature appears attached to rabbinftal decisions 
of the period. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne'’emanah, pp. 122, 1963 


Briil’s Jahrb. 1. 12h. 
8. 8. 0. 


TREVOUX (Hebrew, p30): Principal town 
of the arrondissement of the same name in the de- 
partment of Ain, France. Henry of Villars, Arch- 
bishop of Lyonsand seignior of Trévoux, stipulated 
in the charter which he gave to the latter town in 
1800 that no Jew should be allowed to settle in it. 
A certain number of Jews nevertheless obtained per- 
mission to establish themselves there on payment 
of a yearly tax of 15 livres. The Jews who were ex- 
pelled from Lyons in 1420 sought refuge at Tré- 
voux, where they engaged in making gold and 
silver wire. In 1425 they were obliged to contribute 
largely to the forced loan which the city had to 
make to the Duchess of Bourbon, who had succeeded 
to the seignioraity of Trévoux. 

The other inhabitants of the town, who were jeal- 
ous of the Jews, especially of their commercial pros- 
perity, accused them in 1429 of having in their pos- 
session Hebrew books containing blasphemies against 
the Christian religion. At the iustance of the arch- 
bishop the Duchess of Bourbon ordered an investi- 
gation, which she entrusted to Jean Namy, appellate 
judge of Beaujolais; Jean Chalon, licentiate in law; 
and Ayme, a baptized Jew of Chambéry, who was 
commissioned to inspect the Tlebrew books and to 
translate the reprehensible passages. The. hooks 
were thereupon seized and burned, and the Jews, 
aiter being sentenced to pay various fines, were ex- 
pelled from the city (sce CHambEry). Three years 
later a few of them returned; but they were again 
driven out in 1467; and there was another expulsion 
in 1488. A certain number of these Jews subse- 
quently took the name “Trabot” or “Traboto,” 
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inditating their native place.  Steinschneider (“ Cat. 
Bod.” col, 2052) has given a list, which has been 
‘completed by Berliner (see his “ Magazin,” ii. 16, 96). 
Bmilocrarny; Bédarride, Les Tuifs en France, ete., p. 316; 


Depping, Leg Juifs dans le Eat Age, p. 195; Gross, 


Gallia Judaica, pp, 219-223; Jolibois, Histoire de la Ville 
et du Canton de Prévoun, pp. 12 etvseq., Lyons, 1853; R. B. 
J. xX. 33-59, . 


8. 8. K. 
TRIAL, See Procepure rm Cry Cavses. 


« TRIBES, LOST TEN: According to the Bible, 
Tiglath-pileser (LL Kings xv, 29) or Shalmaneser (wb. 
sui 6, xviii. 11), after the defeat of Israel, trans- 
ported the majority of the inhabitants of the North- 
ern Kingdom to Assyria, and placed them in Halah 
and Habor, on the stream of Gozan, and in the towns 
of Media. In their stead a mixed multitude was trans- 
ported to the plains and mountains of Israel. Asa 
large number of prophecies relate to the return of 

, “Israel” to the Holy Land, believers in the literal 
inspiration of the Scriptures have always labored 


under a difficulty in regard to the continued ex- | 


istence of the 
tribes of Israel, 
with the excep- 
tion of | those of 
Judah and jLevi 
(or Benjamin), 





‘which returned Reuben situated 
with Ezra and in Khaibar in — 
Nehemiah. If North Arabia, 
the Ten Tribes According to. 
have disap- Abraham 
peared, the lit- sol, the remain- 
eral fulfilment of ing tribes were 
the prophecies in the desert, on 
would be impos- the way to Mec- 
sible; if they ca, near the Red 
have not disap- Sea; but he 
peared, obvious- himself identi- 


ly they must 
exist under a 
different name. The numerousattempts at identifi- 
cation that have been made constitute some of the 
most remarkable curiosities of literature. 

In the Apocrypha it is presumed that the Ten 
Tribes still exist as tribes. Thus Tobit is stated to 
be of the tribe of Naphtali, and the Testaments of 
the Twelve Patriarchs assume their continuous ex- 
istence. In the Fourth Book of Ezra (xiii. 89-45) it 
is declared that the Ten Tribes were carried by 
Hosea, king in the time of Shalmaneser, to the Eu- 
phrates, at the narrow passages of the river, whence 


they went on for a journey of a year and a half toa’ 


place called Arzareth. Schiller-Szinessy pointed out 
that “Arzareth” is merely a contraction of “erez 
aheret,” the “other land ” into which the Lord says He 
“will cast them [the people] as this day ”; see Deut. 
xxix. 27, which verse is referred by R. Akiba to the 
Lost Ten Tribes (Sanh. x. 4; comp. “Journal of Phi- 
lology,” iii, 114), 

According to haggadic tradition, the Ten Tribes 


were divided into three groups, one on this side of 


the River Sambation, another on the opposite side, 
and the third in the neighborhood of Daphne, near 
Antioch (Lam. R. v. 2). This was based on the Tar- 





Japanese Types, Showing Jewish Features, 
(According to McLeod, “Epitome of the Anclent History of Japan,’ Tokyo, 1879.) 





gum of pseudo-Jonathan to Ex. xxxiv. 10; but the 
course of the River Sambation is differently given, 
according to the prepossessions of the various wri- 
ters (see SamBarton). \sAkiba, indeed, because he 
was a beljever in the Messianic claims of Bar Kokba, 
and trusted in the immediate fulfilment of such pas- 
sages as Isa. xi.'11, Jer. xxi. 7, Ezek. xxxvii. 15, 
without the restoration of Israel, distinctly expressed 
the opinion that the Ten Tribes would‘neyer return 
(Sanh. x. 8). Inthe ninth century ELDAD BEN MAnLI 
HA-DaNt came forward, claiming to give specific 
details of the contemporary existence of the Ten 
Tribes and of their location at that time, Dan, 
Naphtali, Gad, and Asher were in Hayilah; Zebu- 
lun and Reuben in the mountains of Paran; Ephraim 
and half of Manasseh in South Arabia; Simeon and 
the other half of Manasseh in the land of the 
Chazars (%). According to him, therefore, the 
Ten Tribes were settled in parts of southern Arabia, 
or perhaps Abyssinia, in conformity with the identi- 
fication of Havilah. The connection of this view 
with that of the Jewish origin of Islam ig obvious; 
and David Reu- 
beni revived the 
view in stating 
that he was re- 
lated to the king 
of the tribes of 





fies the River 
Ganges with 
the River Gozan, and assumes that the Beni- 
Israel of Indii are the descendants of the Lost 
Ten Tribes. The Ganges, thus identified by him 
with the River Sambation, divides the Indians from 
the Jews. The confusion between Ethiopia and 
Farther India which existed in the minds of the 
ancients and medieval geographers caused some 
writers to place the Lost Ten Tribes in Abyssinia. 
Abraham Yagel, in the sixteenth century, did so, 
basing his conclusions on the accounts of David 
Reubeni and Eldad ha-Dani. It is probable that 
Some of the reports of the Fanaswas led to this iden- 
tification. According to Yagel, messengers were 
sent to these colonists in the time of Pope Clement 
VIL., some of whom died, while the rest: 

Arabia, brought back tidings of the greatnessof 
India, and the tribes and their very wide terri- 
Abyssinia. tories. igel quotes a Christian 
traveler, Vincent of Milan, who wasa 

prisoner in the hands of the Turks for twenty-five 
years, and who went as far as Fez, and thence to 
India, where he found the River Sambation, and a 
number of Jews dressed in silk and purple. They 
were ruled by seven kings, and upon being asked to 
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pay tribute to the sultan Salim they declared they 
had never paid tribute to any sultan or king. Itis 
just possible that this may have some reference to 
the “Sdsanam” of the Jews of Cocurn. It is further 
stated that in 1680 a Jew of Salonica traveled to 
Ethiopia, to the land of Sambation, and that in 1646 
one Baruch, travcling in Persia, claimed to have 
mct a map named Malkiel of the tribe of Naphtali, 
aud brought back a letter from the king of the 
children of Moses; this letter was seen by Azulai. It 
was afterward reprinted in Jacob Saphir’s book of 
travels (“Eben Sappir,” i. 98). Moses EDRERI wrote 
a separate work on the subject. 80 much interest was 
taken in this account that in 1881 a certain Baruch 
ben Samuel of Pinsk was sent to search for the 
children of Moses in Yemen. He traveled fifteen 
days in the wilderness, and declared he met Danites 
feeding flocks of sheep. So, too, in 1854a certain 
Amram Ma‘arabi set out from Safed in search of the 
Ten Tribes; and he was followed in 1857 by David 
Ashkenazi, who crossed over through Suakin to 
make inquiries about the Jews of Abyssinia. 

In 1885 Asaliel Grant, an American physician, was 
appointed by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions to pursue his calling among the Nestorians 
of Mesopotamia. He found among them a tradi- 
tion that they were descendants of the Lost Ten 

Tribes, a tradition which had already 
Nestorians been gathered by Smith and White 
and Devil- during their carlicr mission (“Re- 
Worship- . searches in Armenia,” vol. if.). He 
ers. found also among the Jews of the 
neighborhood of Urumiah recognition 
of this tradition, which he considered to be confirmed 
by the following facts: they dwelt in the neighbor- 
hood to which the Israclites were originally deported, 
while Josephus declared that the Ten Tribes lived 
beyond the Euphrates up to his time (“ Ant.” xi. 5, 
§ 8), and his statement is confirmed by Jerome 
(“Opera,” vi. 780); their language is a branch of the 
Aramaic; they still offer sacrifices and first-fruits 
like the ancient Israclites, and they prepare for the 
Sabbath on the preceding evening; they have Jewish 
names and Jewish features, Other similarities of 
custom are recorded by Grant (“The Nestorians, or 
the Lost Tribes,” New York, 1845). Grant was of 
the opinion also that the Yezidis, or devil-worshipers, 
of the same region were likewise descended from the 
Ten Tribes, as they observed the rite of circumci- 
sion, offered sacrifices, including that of the paschal 
lamb on the 24th of Nisan, and also abstained from 
forbidden food (5. pp. 863-372). 

According to their native traditions, the Afghans 
also are to be identified with the Lost Ten Tribes. 
They declare that Nebuchadnezzar banished them 
into the mountains of Ghur, whence they main- 
tained correspondence with the Arabian Jews. When 
some of the latter were converted by Mohammed, one 
Khalid wrote to the Afghans and in- 
yited them to embrace Islam. Several 
Afghan nobles went to Arabia under 
one Kais, who claimed to trace his descent through 
forty-seven generations from Saul. He was aceord- 
ingly greeted by Mohammed by the title of “malik,” 
in deference to this illustrious descent. Kais is re- 


” Afghans. 





662; and all the modern chiefs of Afghanistan claim 
to be descended from him (Maleohn, “History of 
Persia,” ii. 596, London, 1815). The Afghans still 
call themselves “Beni-Isracl,” and are; declared to 
have a markedly Jewish appearance, {Their claim 
to Israclitish descent is allowed by most Moham- 
medan writers. G. Moore, in his “Lost Tribes” 
(pp. 143-160, London, 1861), also identified the Af- 
ghans with the Ten Tribes. “ 

In order to avoid the disabilities imposed upon 
Rabbinite Jews, the Karaites of Russia attempted 
to prove that they were guiltless of the execution of 

Jesus because they were descended 

Karaites from the Lost Ten Tribes and had 

andthe been settled in the Crimea since the 
Caucasus. time of Shalmaneser (seventh century 

B.c.). In particular Abraham Frrxo- 
vicu edited a number of forgeries of inscriptions on 
tombstones and manuscripts to prove the carly date 
of their settlement in the Crimea. The argument 
was effective with the Russian government in 1795, 
when they were exempted from the double taxation 
imposed upon the Rabbinites, and in 1828, when it 
obtained for them exemption from military service. 
From the similar traditions among the Jews of the 
Caucasus, according to Chorny (“Sefer ha-Massa‘ot,” 
p. 585, St. Petersburg, 1884), the Jews of Derbent de- 
clared that the Daghestan Jews were those who 
were carried away by the Assyrians, and that some 
of them had ultimately migrated to Bokhara, and 
even as faras China, It is, of course, only natural 
that the outlying colonies in China, in India, and 
even in the Sahara should have been at one time 
or another identified as remnants of the Lost Ten 
Tribes. 

G. Moore, indeed, attempts to prove that the bigh- 
class Hindus, including ali the Buddhists, are de- 
scendants of the Sacre, or Scythians, who, again, 
were the Lost Ten Tribes. He transcribes many of 
the Indian inscriptions into Hebrew of a wonderful 
kind to prove this contention. Buddhism, accord- 
ing to him, is a fraudulent development of Old Tes- 
tament doctrines bronght to India by the Ten Tribes. 
The Kareens of Burma, because of their Jewish ap- 
pearance, their name for God (“Ywwah”), and their 
use of bones of fowls for divination purposes, are 
also identitied by him and by Mason as descendants 
of the Lost Tribes. 

The identification of the Sace, or Scythians, with 
the Ten Tribes because they appear in history at the 
sane time, and very nearly in the same place, as the 
Israclites removed by Shalmaneser, is one of the chief 
supports of the theory which identifies the Eng- 

lish people, and indeed the whole Tcu- 

Anglo- tonic race, with the Ten Tribes. Dan 
Israelism. is identified sometimes with Denmark, 

and sometimes with the Tuatha da 
Danaun of Irish tradition; but the main argument 
advanced is that the English satisfy the conditions 
of the Prophets regarding Isracl in so far as they 
live in a far-off isle, speak in a strange tongue, 
have colonies throughout the world, and yet wor- 
ship the true God. For further discussion of the 
argument and the history of its development see 
ANGLO-ISRAELISM. 
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that wlrich identifies the. Shindai, or holy class, of 
Japan as the descendants of the Lost Ten Tribes. 
This is advocated by N. McLeod in his “Epitome 
of the Ancient History of Japa” (3d cd., Tokyo, 


1879). He galls attention toa point of agreement, 
: vbetween, the-two, namely, the fact 
Japan. that the first known king of Japan 


S wag Osec, 780 b.c., and the last king 
of Isracl was Hosea, who died 722 B.c. In addition 
to this, McLeod points out that the Shinto temple 
is divided into q boly and a most holy place. The 
priests. wear a linen dress, bonnet, and breeches, 
dike the Jewish priests of old, and the ancient Tem- 
ple instruments are used in the Shintotemple. The 
Jtpanese worship their ancestors, as the old Tsrael- 
ites did; and in addition to this McI.eod points out 
the Jewish appearance of some Japanese, and sup- 
plements bis “ Epitome” with a volume of illustra- 
tions depicting among other things the supposed 
rafts on whiqh the Israelites crossed, via Saghalien, 
to Japan,and their supposed order of march, Still 
further removed is the suggestion of some writers 


«that the, Australians are the Lost Tribes because 


they, practise circumcision (“ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” 
1843, No. 6). 

Quite yecently the Masai of British East Africa 
have heen identified owing to similarity of custom 
(M. Merker, “ Dic Masai,” Berlin, 1904). 

Immediately after the discovery of Central and 
South America the legend of the Lost Tribes be- 


gan to be ‘referred to the aboriginal inhabitants, 


Garcia, in his “Origen de los Media- 
nos” (1607, pp. 79-128), declares that 
ron the Tribes passed over the “Strait of 
Aninai,” z.¢., Bering Strait, and went by that way 
to Mexico and South America. He deduces their 
identity from the common cowardice and want of 
charity ofthe Israclites and Indians. Both of these 
peoples, according to him, bury their dead on the 
hills, give kisses on the check asasign of peace, tear 
their clothes as a sign of mourning, and dance as a 
sign of triumph, Garcia claimed to have found 
many Iebrew terms in the American language. 
According to Manasseh ben Israel, Antonio Mon- 
tesinos deposed in 1644 before the bet din of Am- 
sterdam tbat while traveling in Peru he had met 
with a number of the natives who recited the 
“Shema‘” in Hebrew, and who informed him 
through an interpreter that they were Israelites 
descended from Reuben, and that the tribe of Joseph 
dwelt in the midst of the sea, He supported their 
statements by tracing Jewish customs among other 
inhabitants of Central and South America. . The In- 
dians of Yucatan and the Mexicans rent their gar- 
ments in mourning and kept perpetual fires upon 
their altars, as did also the Peruvians. The Mexi- 
cans kept the jubilee, while the Indians of Peru and 
Guatemalt observed the custom of levirate mar- 
riage. Manassch ben Israel therefore concluded that 
the aboriginal inhabitants of America were the Lost 
Ten Tribes, and as he was of the opinion that the Mes- 
sigh would come when the whole world was in- 
hahited by the descendants of Israci, he directed his 
efforts to obtaining admission for the Jews to the 
British Islands, from which they were at that time 
excluded (see MANASSEH BEN IsrakL). The Mexican 


“ 
America. 
> 








theory was titertaken up by Viscount Kingsborough, : 
who devoted his life aud fortune to proving the thesis 
that the Mexicans were descended from the Lost 
Ten Tribes, and published a magnificent and ex- 
pensive work on the subject (“ Antiquities of Mex- 
ice,”,9 vols., 1837-45). Kingsborough’s chief argu- 
ments are that Mexicans and Israelites believe in 
both devils and ‘angels, a8 well as in mira and 
use the blood of the sacrifice in the same way, 
namely, by pouring it on the ground; also that the 
high priest of Peru is the only one allowed to enter 
the inner, most holy part of the temple, and that 
the Peruvians anointed the 4 as did the Israelites. 
He also finds many similarities in the myths and 
legends, Thus certain Mexican heroes are said to 
have wrestled with Quetzalcohuati, like Jacob with 
the angel (“ Antiquities of Mexico,” vol. vii.). 
Manasseh b. Israel's views were taken up by T. 
Thorowgood in his “Jewes in America” (London, 
1650), and he was followed by the “ Apostle” Eliot 
in a publication ten years later; and 
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North- their views, referring now to the North- 
American American Indians instead of the Mexi- 
Indians. cans or Peruvians, were adopted by 


Cotton Mather, Roger Williams, and 
even William Penn. §. Sewall also gave expres- 
sion, in 1697, to the same views in a special pub- 
lication. ‘ 

Charles Beatty, in his “Journal of a Two-Months’ 
Tour” (London, 1678), declared that he had found 
among the Delaware Indians traces of Israclitish ori- 
gin; and J. Adair, in his “History of the American 
Indians” (London, 1775), devotes a considerable | 
amount of attention to the same view, which he 
accepts. Adair was followed by Jonathan Edwards. 
A special work was written by E. Boudinot (“ A Star 
inthe West,” Trenton, N. J., 1816); and he was fol- 
lowed by Ethan Smith in 1825, and by Israel Wors- 
ley (“View of the American Indians, Showing Them 
to Be Descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel,” Lon- 
don, 1828). Mordecai M. Noah accepted the Israel- 
itish origin of the Indians (1887) in a pamphlet re- 
published in Marryat’s “Diary in America” (vol. ii,). 
J. B. Finlay claimed to have found traces among 
the Wyandottes in 1840, and the view was even con- 
sidered by George Catlin in his “Manners... of 
the North American Indians” (London, 1841). Dis- 
coveries of alleged Hebrew tablets, as at Pittsfield, 
Mass., 1815, and Newark, Ohio, about 1860, have 
given fresh vigor to the theory. Altogether, with 
the exception of the Anglo-Israelite craze, a larger 
amount of literature has been written on this identi- 
fication than on any other. 

It was doubtless owing to this belief in the identity 
of the Lost Ten Tribes with the American Indians 
that Joseph Smith was Jed to adopt a somewhat 
similar view in his celebrated “Book of Mormon.” 

According to him, America was colo- 

The nized by two sets of people—one being 
Mormons. the Jarcdites, who came over after 
the dispersion from the Tower of Ba-_ 


~ 


‘pel; the other a group of sixteen, who came from 


Jerusalem about 600 B.c. Their chief families were 
destroyed about the fourth century B.c., and de- 
scendants of the remainder are the North-American 
Indians. 3 
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TRIBES, THE TWELVE: The individual 
tribes having been treated under their respective 
captions, it is proposed to discuss in the present 
article the theories concerning the nature, number, 
and origin of the tribes cf Israel. The uncritical 
or preeritical theory accepts as duta of personal 
histories the Biblical accounts of the Patriarchs’ 
lives. Accordingly, the tribes are regarded as hay- 
ing been formed in the main by the natural increase 
of the offspring of Jacob. The descendants of each 
of his sons are believed to have held together and 
thus constituted a social entity, though foreign 
wives and slaves were at times admitted and their 
offspring absorbed. The difficulties which have led 
to the rejection of this theory by most Biblical 
scholars are of atwofold nature. In the first place, 
such natural origin could by no means account for 
the numbers given in the Biblical books as the cen- 
sus of the various tribes, Anthropology furnishes 
no other example of a nation having arisen by nat- 
ural descent from one ancestral family. In the see- 
ond place, the study and comparison of the various 
(and only in one instance perfectly concordant) lists 

of the tribes, as preserved in the Bib- 
The Lists. lical records, suggest that considera- 

tions other than the fact of common 
descent underlie the different groupings and dis- 
cordunt order of these tribal tables, and the com- 
mon origin is thus shown to be only theoretical. 
The tribes are arranged in twenty different orders, 
only one of which (Num. ii., vii., x. 14-29) recurs. 

Various principles are readily detected to be 
worked out in the tables, (1) A certain number of 
tribal lists (e.g., those in Gen. XXixX.-XXXv., Xlvi., 
xlix.; Ex. ii; Num. i, ii., vii., x. xiii, xxvi; J 
Chron. if., xxvii) trace descent from Jacob, but 
through his various wives and concubines, grouping 
those always together that have a common mother, 
thus: (a) tribes of Leah: Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Judah, Issachar, Zebulun; (4) tribes of Zilpah 
(Leah’s slave): Gad, Asher; (c) tribes of Rachel: 
Joseph, Benjamin; (@) tribes of Bilhgh (Rachel’s 
slave): Dan and Naphtali. (8) Other lists are ar- 
ranged according to geographical position (Num. 
xxxiv.; Deut. xxxiii.; Josh. xiii; Judges v.; I 
Chron, fi. 8-viii.). (8) Tradition concerning both 
affinity and geographical position (Deut. XXvii.). 
Bnt even here the relative importance of the tribes 
decides whether they are to receive a blessing ora 
curse. Ezekiel’s list (Ezck. xlviii.) reflects the 
prophet’s ideal conceptions, It is thus plain that 

. the records do not give simple and indubitable facts, 
but disclose certain theories and reflect certain post- 
patriarchat conditions, 

Asanthropology presents no warrant for assuining 
that nations are formed through natural descent 
from one ancestor, so the process of a tribe’s origin 
must be the reverse of dhat underlying the presenta- 





























tion of Biblical patriarchal tradition. ribes result 
from combinations of- various scpts or clans. The. 
tribe (Hebr. “mattch Lar “shebet ”) was a confeder- 
sation of “mishpahot” (R. V. “ families *) and septs; 
and these again were composed of various honscitolds 
(“ battim ” or “ batte’abot”), Community of worship 
is the characteristic and constitutive eléuent of this 
ascending aud enlarging order, of tribal sociaty 
(comp. I Sam, xx. 6). The hames of the tribes 
probably represent, therefore, former eponymous 
deities whose “sons”—even in a physical senso— 
the members of the tribe felt themselves to be. The 
tribal denominations therefore do not represent his-,, 
torical and personal progenitors, but mythical fig- 
ures, former divinities, or heroes, 

This is the theory now held by most of the mod= 
ern scholars, modified by the recognition that many 
of the subclans’ names point to local- 
ities—the numen of the pice Weing 
believed to be the father of ‘the ipbab- 
itants. This fact suggesis a similar 
original meaning of the names of some of Jacob’s 
sons (é.g., Asher, Benjamin (the southern ]}) ; and it is 
evident that in the patriarchal cyctes later history is 
projected into earlier centuries, so that tribal rank- 
ings as expressed in patriarchal family events corre- 
spond to subsequent historical relatiohs. ‘For ex- 
ample, Joseph and Judah typify two distinct lines 
of descent, Judah in all likelihood being a non- 
Israclitish mixed tribe. In the quarrels of Leah and, 
Rachel are mirrored the struggles for the hegemony 
waged by these two sets of tribes, . is 

That some of these tribes are descended through 
@ concubine, the bondwoman of a legitimate wife, 
expresses the historical fact that they were deémed 
to be of less pure blood or of less importance than 
others, and were held to a certain extent in vas- 
salage by the more powerful tribes. In like manner 
later territorial relations are worked out in the tribal . 
genealogies, which accounts for the omission of some 
of the tribes (e.g., Simeon and Levi) from the lists or 
from the blessings (Deut. XXxxiii., for instance). 

The historical kernel involved inal] the tribal cat- 
alogucs and the patriarchal legends would appear to 
be this: In the Sinaitic Peninsula a number of pas- 
toral tribes had for centuries been pasturing their 
flocks; and at times, when food was scarce, were 
driven to take refuge in Egypt, in the border district 
of which couutry some (e.9., Joseph) of their num- 
ber found settled habitations. These tribes were 
loosely conscious of their common religions affinity, 
regarding as their progenitor Israel, whose sons they 
were called (“Beni Israel”). This loose canscious- 
ness gave way to a deeper national sense of unity 
under Mosss, though in the conquest of Palestine 

the tribes still acted without coher- 
Historical cuce. Judah seems to have stood 
Kernel. aloof from the tribe of Joseph and 
its vassals, and to have joined its 
fortunes with theirs only after the Joseph group 
had finally gained a foothold across the Jordan. 
Geographical considerations after ‘this replaced the 
traditional memories of relations that prevailed in 
the trans-Jordanie districts, Judah and Benjamin in , 
the south gaining fora time the ascendency over, 
Joseph in the north, 
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With the establishment of the kingdom and the 
later division of the realm the force of tribal associ- 
ation gradually waned. In fact, the premonarchical 
period of tribal dissensions and intertribal feuds 

-had reduced many of the tribes to a state of w veak- 
“ness which resulted in their absorption by their 

“ stronger and more numerous neighbors, This process 
of tribal disintegration was accelerated by the Syrian 
aud Assyrian wars leading up to deportation and 
exile, the “ten” tribes constituting the Northern 
Kingdom being “lost” through natural decimation 
in conscquence of war and famine at home and 
through absorption by the “people of the land,” 
the Syrians porth of them and the colonists settled 
in their territory by the Assyrian conquerors, 

The artificiality of the number twelve is apparent. 
The subdivisions of Joseph (Ephraim and Manasseh) 
intrude into the duodecimal notation, while, on the 
other hand, omissions as frequently reduce the num- 
ber. Manasseh at times is treated as two, which 
again interferes with the theory, That twelve is a 
favorite conventional number, even in connection 
with non-Jacobean tribes, appears from Gen. xvii. 
20; xxii, 20-24; xxv. 18-16; xxxvi. 15-19, 40-43. 
It probably is of mythological character, having 
some connection with the twelve months of the year 

- and the twelve signs of the zodiac. According to B. 
Luther (in Stade’s “Zeitschrift” [1901], xxi.), this 
number recalls the twelve departments into which 
Solomon divided the land of Israel, which division, 
however, attests the sacred nature of the number, 
twelve+veing used asaround figure. Other reckon- 
ings, as ten and eleven, are indicated in II Sam. xix. 
48; I Kings xi. 81. 


Bib OGuAny G. B. Gray, The Lists of the Twelve Tribes, 
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Txvaeis New reettingin Kanaan, in Theotoyiseh Tijdschrift 
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° ‘TRIENNIAL CYCLE: A cycle of three years, 
in the courseof which the whole Law is read on Sab- 
baths and festivals, This was the practise in Pales- 
tine, whereas in Babylonia the entire Pentatench 
was read in the synagogue in the course of a 
single year (Meg. 29b). The modern practise fol- 
lows the Babylonian; but as late as 1170 Benjamin 
of Tudela mentioned Egyptian congregations that 
took three years to read the Torah (“Itinerary,” ed. 
Asher, p. 98). The reading of the Law in the syn- 
agogue can be traced to at least about the second 
, century B.c., when the grandson of Sirach refers to 
it in his preface as an Egyptian practise; it must, 
therefore, have existed even carlier in Palestine. It 
has becn suggested that the reading of the Law was 
due to a desire to controvert the views of the Samar- 
ituns with regard to the various festivals, for which 
reason arrangements were made to have the passages 
of the Pentateuch relating to those festivals read 
and expounded on the feast-days themselves. 
The Masoretic divisions known as “sedarim” 
and variously indicated in the text, number 154 in 
* the Pentateuch, and probably correspond, there- 
fore, to the Sabbath lessons of the triennial system, 




















as was first surmised by Rapoport (“Halikot Ke- 
dem,” p. 11). The number varies, however, so that 
Menahem Me’iri reckoned 161 divisions, correspond- 
ing to the greatest number of Sabbaths possible in 
three years; the Yemen grammars and scrolls of the 
Pentateuch enumerate 167 (see Sipra); and the trac- 
tate Soferim (xvi. 10) gives the numberas 175 (comp. 
Yer. Shab. i-1). It is possible that this last divi- 
sion corresponds toa further development by which 
the whole of the Pentateuch was read twice in seven 
years, or once in three and a half years. The min- 
imum seder for a Sabbath portion when seven per- 
sons are called up to the Law (see ‘Auriyar) should, 
consist of twenty-one verses, since no one should 
read less than three verses (Meg. iv. 4). Some seda- 
rim have less than twenty-one verses, however, as, 
for example, Ex, xxx. 1-8, 
If the 154 sedarim are civided into three portions 
corresponding to the three years, the second would 
commence at Ex. xii. and the third at 
Divisions Num. vi. 22, a passage treating of the 
and Begin- priestly blessing and the gifts of the 
ning of twelve tribal chiefs after the erection 
the Cycle. of the Tabernacle. Tradition assumes 
that the events described in Num. vi. 
took place on the Ist of Nisan, and it would follow 
that Gen. i, and Ex. xi. would also be read on the 
first Sabbath of that month, while Deut. xxxiv., the 
last portion of the Pentateuch, would be yead in 
Adar, Accordingly, it is found that the death of 
Moses is traditionally assigned to the 7th of Adar, 
about which date Deut. xxxiv. would be read. 
A. Biichier has restored the order of the sedarim 
on the assumption that the reading of the Law was 





commenced on the ist of Nisan and centinued for - 
three years, and he has found that Genesis would be - 


begun on the ist of Nisan, Deuteronomy on the Ist 
of Ehul, Leviticus on the Ist of Tishri, and Exodus 
and Numbers onthe 15th of Shebat, the four New- 
Years given in the Mishnah (R. H. i. 1). Nisan has 
always been regarded as the ecclesiastical New- 
Year, This arrangement would account for many 
traditions giving definite dates to Pentateuchal oc- 
currences, the dates being, strictly speaking, those 
of the Sabbaths on which the lessons recording the 
occurrences are read. Thus, it is declared that the 
exodus from Egypt took place on Thursday, the 
15th of Nisan (“Seder ‘Olam,” x.), and the passage 
relating to the Exodus was read on that day. The 
slaying of the Passover lamb is said to have occurred 
on the 10th of Nisan, and is described in Ex. xii. 21, 
the passage read in the triennial cycle on the second 
Sabbath of Nisan, which woujd be the 10th where 
the 15th fell on Thursday. This likewise explains 


the tradition that the Israelites encamped at Ram- ~ 


eses on a Sabbath, the 17th of Nisan, on which Ex. 
xii. 87 would be read in the triennial cycle. The 
tradition that Rachel wasremembered on New-Year’s 
Day (R. H. 10b)is due to the fact that in the first 


year of the cycle the sidra Gen. xxx. 22, beginning, 





.* And God remembered Rachel,” would be read on 


Rosh ha-Shanah, As the reading of Deut. xxxiv. 

would oecur on the 7th of Adar, there would be 

four remaining Sabbaths to be filled in before the 

new triennial cycle, which began with Nisan. Four 

special Sabbaths, Shekalim, Zakor, Payal, and Ha- 
a ne 
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Hodesh, still occur in Adar. Including these and | 
the festival parashiyyot, and possibly also the special | 
scdarim for Hanukkah and Purim, eleven extra di- 
visions would be obtained, making up the 166 or 167 
of the Yemen Bible. 
The triennial cycle seems to have been established 
in New Testament times. John vi. 4 contains an 
allusion to the Passover, and vii. 2 to 


Connec- the Feast of Tabernacles, while in vi, 
tions 59, between the two, reference is made 
Between toa sermon on the manna delivered in 
Readings the synagogue at Capernaum. This 
and would be appropriate for a discourse 
Festivals. on the text for the first or eighth of 


the month Iyyar (¢.¢., between Pass- 
over and Tabernacles), which, in the triennial cycle, 
dealt with Ex. vi. 1-xvii.1, where the account of the 
manna is given, 
So, too, at the 
season of Pente- 
cost the cycle of 
readings in the 
first year would 
reach Gen. xi., 
which deals with 
the story of 
Babel and the 
confusion of 
tongues, so that 
in Acts ii. Pente- 
cost is associated 
with the gift of 
the spirit which 
Jed to @ confu- 
sion of tongues. 
Similarly, — the 
Decalogue was 
Tead_ on Ponte- 
cost in the see- 
ond year of the 
cycle, whence 
came, according 
to Buchler, the 
traditional asso- 
ciation of the 
giving of the 
Law with Pen- 
tecost. Ex. 
xxxiv., which 
contains a sec- 
ond Deerlogue, 
is accordingly 
read on the 29th 
of Ab, or 80 
- days after Pen- 
tecost, allowing exactly forty days before and 
after the sin of the golden calf. So too Deut, 
v., containing a third Decalogue, began on the 
same day, the 29th of Ab. The above diagram 
shows the arrangement and the connection of the 
various dates with the successive sedarim, the three 
concentric rings showing the three cycles, and the 
twelve radii separating the months of the Jewish 
year indicated in the inner cirele. 
In addition to this division of the Pentateuch into 
a triennial reading, E. G. King has proposed an ar- 


Hanucoa 
eight days 





Diagram Showing 


are Indicated by Radii. 








Arrangement of Readings from the Law During the Triennial 
Cycle. The Readings are Represented by Concentric Circles; Hebrew Months 


(From the “ Journal of Theological Studies.”) 


Tangement of tbe Psalms of the same system, thus 


accounting. for their lection in a triennial cycle | 


which varied between 147 and 150 Sabbaths; and 
he also shows the agreement of the tive divisions or 
ane books of the Psalms, now ed by the 
The Trien- doxologies, with the five divisions-of 
nial Cycle the Pentateuch, the first and third 
of the — books of both the Psalter and the Pen- 
Psalms.  tateuch ending in the month Shebat. 
Ps, Ixxii. 19 would be read on the same 

day as Ex, x1. 34, the two passages throwing light 
on each other. The Asaph Psalms (Ixxii wx xxiii.) 
world begin, on this principle, on the Feast of 
“Asif” in the seventh month, just when, in the first 
year of the Pentateuchal cycle, Gen. xxx. et seq. 
would be read, dealing with the birth of Joseph, 
whose name is there, derived from the root “asaf.” 
: A still more re- 

markable coin- 
cidence is the 
fact that Ps. e. 
would come just 
at the time in 
Adar when, ac- 
cording to tradi- 

. tion, thedcath of 
Moses occurred, 
and when Deut. 
xxxiit. would be 
read; hence, it 
is suggested, 
originated — the 
heading of Ps. 
xe.,“ A prayerof 
Moses, the: man 
of God.” ‘The 
Pilgrim Psalms 
(€XX,-CXx xiv.) 
would be read, 
in this system, 
duriug the fif- 
teen Sabbaths 
from the 1st of 
Eu] to Hanuk- 
kah, the very 
time when a 
constant proces- 
sion of pilgrims 
was bringing 
the first-fruits to 
the Temple. 
Many other as- 
sociations of 
appropriate 
Psalms with the 
festivals which they illustrate have been pointed 
out. * 
Besides these examples Biichler gives the fol- 
lowing sections of the Pentateuch read on various 
Sabbaths in the different years of the cycle, basing 
his identification on certain haggadic associations 
of the Sabbaths with the events to which they refer, 
In the first year the four sedarim of Nisan appear 
to be Gen. i. 1-ii. 8, ji. 4-4ii. 21, iii. 22-iv. 26, and v. 
1-vi.8. The second Sabbath of Tyyar was probably 
devoted to Gen. vi. 9-vii. 24 (comp. Vii. 1). Tn the 
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‘second year the readings on the Sabbaths of Nisan 
deal with Ex. xii., xiii., xiv., and xv., ch. xiv. con- 
. curring with the Passover; and it is for this reason 

that the Haggadah states that Adam taught his 

sons to bring a Passover offering, since the passage 

Gen. iii, wag read during the Passover week in the 

eycleof the first year, * In Iyyar of the second year 

the readhigs included Es. xvi. 1, xxvili., xvi. 1, xviii. 

4, and xix. 6, there being usually five Sabbaths in 

that month. Two of the portions for Siwan are 

also identified,as Ex. xx. 1, xxii. 4; at the end of 

Hini Lev. i, was read; while on the first days of 
*Tishri 7. iv. 1, v..1,.and vi. 12 were the readings, 

and on the 10th 
° ipput) 
1 and 





xT 

In the *thitd 

.eycle, besides 
tye account of 
the death of Mo- 
ses already re- 
ferred to as be- 
ing read on, the 
7th of Adar, or 
the 7th of She- , 
bat, in Nisan the 
four’. pericopes 

‘were Num. Wt. 
22, vi. 48, Vili. 
1, and ix.? 1, 

‘ while the third 
Sabbath of Iy- 
yar was devoted 
to the reading of 
Num. xv. 1, and 
the 8d gf Ab 
to that of 7b. 

"xxxvi. Some ° 
of these pas- 

nsiges were re- 

Wtained for the 
festival read- 
‘ngs, even after 
the annual cyele 
had been intro- 
duced, 


Besides the Cycle. 
readings | from are Indicated by Radii. 
the Law the 
readings from 


the Prophets were also arranged in a triennial 
cycle. These appear to have been originally 2 
few selected verses intended to strengthen the pas- 
sage from the Law read previously, 
and so connect it with the following 
discourse of the preacher, which took 
for its text the last verse of the hafjarah, Thus 
there is evidence that Isa. lii, 8-5 was at one time 
regarded as a complete haftarah to Gen, xxxix. 1. 
Even one-verse haftarot are known, as Ezek. xlv. 
17 and Isa. lxvi. 23, read on New Moons. A list of 
{he earlicr haftarot suitable for the festivals is given 
in Meg. 8ta. Evidence of two haftarot for one fes- 
tival is shown fh the case of Passover, for which 
Josh. vy. 10 and Josh... are mentioned. This 


Haftarot. 














Diagram Showing Arrangement of Readings from the Psalms During the Triennial 
The Psalms are Represeuted by Concentric Circles; Hebrew Months 


(From the “Journal of Theological Studies.”) 
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-can easily be explained by the existerice of a trien- 


nial cycle, especially-as Num. ix. 2-3 was the read- 
ing for the first day gf Passover, and corresponds 
exactly to Josh. v. 20, In the case‘of the Ke 
Year it has been possible to determine the: hatt 
for the three cycles: 1 Sam. ii. 21, Jer. xxxi. 19, and, 
for the third year, Joel ii. 1, corresponding. to the 
yeading Deuf. v.,. whith formed the Pentateuchal 
lesson. For Hanukkah, the Torah seder of, which 
treats of lamps(Num, viii. 1-2), the haftarot Zech, iv. 
2 and I Kings vii. 49 were selected as being suitable 
passages. A third haftarah is also found (1 Kings 
xviii. 31), completing the triennial arrangement... { 
. . : - The’ Karaites, 
, adopted some of 

tho triennial 

haftarot in their 

reading of the 
Law, The haf- 

‘tarot of the first 
"year of the cycle 

can often, be 

identified by this 
fact. Of the 
twenty-nine se- 
dari of the 

ook of Exodus 
eightten were 
taken “from 

Isaiah, three 

from Jeremiah,: 

four “from. the 

Minor Prophets, 

three froyn ythe 
:  geaey works, 

nd one fren 

Ezckiel, , whose 

words, for some * 

reagon, Seen} On 

the whole to 
have , been es- 
chewed by those: 
whe selcgted 
the propheti¢ 
readings. A 
certain cen- 
fusion seems to 
have arisen 
~ among the haf- 
tarot; owing to 
the fact that 
among some congregations the reading of the Pen- 
tateuchal portions was begun on the 1st of Elul 
(also regarded as a New-Year). . 

In the Masoretic text of the Prophets occur a 
number of divisions marked as sedatim which cor; 
respond to smaller divisions in the Torah. Among 
these may be mentioned: 























EX, Xxv. ‘ 
Lev. xxvi.3or4?- 
Num. iv. 17 

Num. xxvi. 52 
Deut. viii, 

Deut. x. 

Deut, xxxt. ft 





Judges it. 7 = ” 
The present arrangement @fhaftarot seems to have 
‘Deen introduced into Babylonia -by Rab, especially 
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those for the three Sabbaths of repentance preceding 
the Ninth of Ab, and the three consvlatory ones suc- 
ceeding it. Biichler has traced the prophetic por- 
tions of these three latter Sabbaths for each of the 
three years of the cycle as follow: 
I. Isa. x1. 1, li. 12, liv. 11. 
II. Isa. xlix. 14, Lx. 1, 1xi. 10, 
% Til. Isa, hiv. 1, Zee. ii. 14, ix. @ 
He finds traces of the triennial cycle also in the 
prophetic portions for the four supplementary Sab- 
baths, Sbhekalim, Zakor, Parah, and Hodesh. For 
Shekalim Ldftarot are found from (a) II Kings xii., 
(6) Ezek, xlv. onward (among the Karaites), and (c) 
I Kings iv. 20 onward. It is tolerably clear that 
these were the haftarot of the three different years 
of the cycle when that particular Sabbath came 
round. It is possible that when the arrangement of 
‘the calendar and of the reading of the Law was first 
made these four supplementary Sabbaths were in- 





tended to fill out the time between the 7th of Adar,. 


when the gccount of the death of Moses in Deut. 
xxxiv. was read, and the first Sabbath in Nisan, 
when the cycle began. Traces of the cycle are also 
found in the haftarot for the festivals. Thus, on the 
first day of Passover, Ex. xii. 29 was read, approxi- 
mately in its due place in the cycle in the second 
year; and corresponding to this Josh. v. 10 was read 
in the Prophets, whereas there are also traces of 
Num. ik. 22 being read on that day, as would occur 
in the third year of the cycle, when Josh. iii. was 
readas the haftaralh. The passage for the second day 
of Passover, Num. ix. 1 e¢ seg., which wasintroduced 
by the Babylonians, has attached to it II Kings xxiii, 
* 21 ag the haftarah, and would correspond to the sec- 
_ tion in'the first year’s cycle. On Pentecost, Ex. xix. 
was tead in the’ second year, while Gen, xi. 15 was 
read for the first year of the cycle. So, too, on New- 
Year, Gen, xxx, 22 was yead in the first year, Lev- 
iv. in the secoud, and Deut. v. in the third, the cor- 
responding haftarot being Jer. xxxi. 19, I Sam. ii., 
and Joel ii. Forthe Sukkot of the first year for the 
sidra of Gen. xxxii., the haftarah was Zech. xiv, 
16-19; for that of the second year, Lev. ix. 10, the 
haftdrah was I Kings viii. 8; and for that of the 
third year, Deut. viii. 9, the haftarah was Isa. iv. 
6 (&mong the Karaites). 
In the accompanying diagram the sidrot of the Law 
for the Sabbaths of the three years of the cycle are 
indicated, as well as the haftarot which accompany 
them. Sometimes these have alternatives, and in 
several cases, as for Gen. xl. 23, xliii. 14, Ex. i. 1, 
xxvii. 20, and Lev, xix. 1, three haftarot are given 
for the sidra, pointing in all probability to the haf- 
tarot reading during the triennial cycle. In this 
enlarged form the connection of the beginning -of 
the reading of the books with the various sacred 
New- Years, those of Nisan, of Elul (for tithes), and 
of Shebat (for trees), comes out most clearly and 
‘convincingly. The manner in which the present- 
~-day reading of the Law and the Prophets lias been 
derived from the triennial eycle is shown clearly by 
the diagram. It would appear that at the beginning 
. of the cycle all the sidrot of the month were read to- 
gether; but this was soon given up, as obviously it 
would result in the whole of the Law being read 
in three-quarters of a year or less. 
RPL = 





There ate indications of the application of the trien- 
nial cycle tothe Psalms also. The Aggadat Bereshit 
treats twenty-eight sedatim of Genesis uniformly in 
three sections, one devoted to a passage in Genesis, 
the next to a corresponding prophetic passage (haf- 
tarah), and the third toa passage from the Psalms, 
gencrafy cognate with cither the Law or the Proph- 
ets. It may be added that in Luke xxiv. 44 a 
threefold division is made of “the Law of Moses 
and the Prophets and the Psalms.” 

The transition from the triennial to the annual 
reading of the Law and the transference of the be- 
ginning of the cycle to the month of Tishri are at- 
tributed by Bichler to the influence of Rab, and 
may have been due to the smallness of the’ sedarim 
under the old system, and to the fact that people 
were thus reminded of the chief festivals only once 
in three years, It was then arranged that Deut. 
xxviii. should fall before the New-Year, and that 
the beginning of the cycle should come immediately 
after the Feast of Tabernacles. This arrangement 
has been retained by the Karaites and by modern 
congregations, leaving only slight traces of the tri- 
ennial cycle in the four special Sabbaths and in some 
of the passages read upon the festivals, which are 
frequently sections of the triennial cycle, and not of 
the annual one. It would further be of interest to 
consult the earlier lectionaries of the Church (which 
has borrowed its first and sccond lessons from the 
Jewish custom) to sec how far they agree with the 
results already obtained for the tricnnial cycle. The 
Church father Chrysostom about 175 c.n, declared 
that it was customary to begin reading from Genesis 
during Lent, that is, in Nisan, thus showing that to 
the end of the second century the Church followed 
the Synagogue in commencing the reading of the 
Law at the beginning of the Jewish ecclesiastical 
New-Year, See also Panasutyyor; Sup. age 





BINLIOGRAPH ‘hler, in J. Q. Fv. 420-468, vi. 1-73; E.N. 
Adler, ib. vi . G. King, Jowrnal of Theological 
Studies, Jan., 1904; I. Abrahams, in J. Q. A. xvi. 579-588. 
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TRIER, ERNST JOHANNES: Danish edu- 
eator; born in Copenhagen Jan. 28, 1887; died al 
Vallekilde Dec, 29, 1898. He was graduated trom 
the University of Copenhagen (B.D. 1868), ottici- 
ated for some time as teacher at Blaagaards Semi- 
nary, and took part in the war with Germany (1864). 
In 1865 he became anardent adherent of Grundtvig, 
at whose initiative he founded (1866) at Vallekilde 
ahigh school which soon grew to be the foremost 
school of its kind in Denmark. It offers not 
only the ordinary high-school curriculum of studies, 
but also courses in navigation and in various 
branches of trade, It was the first Danish school in 
which the Swedish system of gymnastics was intro- 
duced. 

Of Trier’s memoirs, entitled “Fem og Tyve Aars 
Skolevirksomhed i Vallekilde,” only two volumes 
appeared (Copenhagen, 1890, 1894), his untimely 
death—brought on by overstudy—preventing him 
from completing the work. Trier was a convert to 
Christianity. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : C. F. Bricka, Dansk Biografisk Dereon 
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TRIER, FREDERIK JACOB: Danish phy- 
sician; born in Copenhagen June 14, 1881; died there 
May 17, 1898. Ife studied at the Metropolitan 
School and at the University of Copenhagen (M.D. 
1860). In the following year he published several 
clinical essays (of which “Uleus Duodeni” was the 
most noteworthy), and became editor of “Uge- 
skrift for Jaeger,” a medical journal, a position which 
he held until i874. He was also for some years co- 
editor of “Nordisk Medicinsk Arkiv,” to which he 
contributed valuable med papers. In 1881 his 
alma mater conferred upon him the title of professor. 
Frown 1874 till his death Trier was resident physi- 
cian of the clinical division of the Communal ILos- 
pital of Copenhagen, and he was president of the 
medical section of the International Congress of 
Physicians, held at Copenhagen in 1884. He we 
amember of the medical board of revisers of the 
“Pharmacopea Danica ” (1889). 


Hy: Carde and Selmer, Den Danske Leegestand, 
. Bricka, Ditnsk Biogratish Lericon. 
Cc. 


TRIER, HERMAN: Danish educator, writer, 
and politician; born in Copenhagen May 10, 184. 
He received his early education at the Von West- 
enske Institut, later attending the University of 
Copenhagen, where he studied jurisprudence fora 
few years, In 1864 le took up the study of peda- 
gogies, in which field he has won international fame. 
In 1876 Trier began publishing a series of “ Kultur- 
Histor Personligheder,” containing biographies 
and character studies of different authors, In the 
same .year appeared his first work on pedagogics, 
“Pedagogikken som Videnskab.” which endeay- 
ored to establish for pedagogics a place among the 
abstract science 

Since 1879 Trier, together with School-Inspector 
P. Voss of Christiania, has published “Vor Ung- 
dom,” a periodical devoted to pedagogics. From 
1892 to 1898 he published # Predagogiske ‘Vids- og 
Stridssporgsmaal,” and in 1901 a valuable addition 
to the knowledge of the medieval history of Copen- 
hagen, entitled “Gaarden No. 8 Amagi 
1884 he wi ected a member of the Dan 
thing (House of Commons) for the first di 
Copenhagen, and in 1898 he became a member of 
tl ard of aldermen of that city. 











































































F.C. 


TRIER, SALOMON MEYER: Danish phar- 
macist; born in Copenhagen in 1804; died there in 
Dec., 1888. Ite was graduated from the Copen- 
hagen College of Pharmacy in 1826, and was from 
1830 to 1856 the owner of a pharm: 
Zealand. From 1844 to 1866 Trier publ 
“Archiv for Pharmacy,” and in 1868 he assisted in 
compiling the “ Pharmacopea Danica,” which is still 
in use iu Denmark and Norway. 


s F.C. 


TRIER, SELIGMANN MEYER: Danish 
physician; born in Copenhagen June 7, 1800; died 
there Dee, 20, 1863. le was the son of poor parents, 
who destined him for a mercantile career. His un- 
usual brightness, however, at ed the attention 
of the family's physician, Professor Herholdt, who 
took an interest in him and sent hiin to the Univer- 



































sity of Copenhagen, where he studied medicine. He 
graduated i in 1823, and in 1825 was appointed ph y- 
sician for the Jewish poor, and shortly after - 
ant physician at the Royal Frederik’s Hospi: 
Copenhagen. In 1827 he obtained the degree of 
doctor of medicine from his alina mater, In 1828 
Tricr’s attention was called to the French physician 
Tatunec’s great discoveries in the field of patholog- 
ical anatomy, and to } nvention of the stethoscope 
for examination of the thorax. Trier devot 
time to the intimate study of these d 
published in 1880 his “Anvisning til at Kjende 
Lunge og Hjertesy gdomme ved Perkussion og Mid- 
delbar Avskultation.” This work was translated 
into Swedish (Stockholm, 1831) by Elliot, and it 
was for a long time the only authentic Danish 
manual on stethoscopy. From 1881 to 18382 Tricr was 
litor of “Samlinger til Kundskab om Kolera,” 
instructive work on the symptoms and treatment. 
of Asiatic cholera. In 1886 he was appointed a 
member of the Copenhagen board of health, an ap- 
pointment which, on account of his religion, caused 
ut deal of comment, Jn 1842, on the death of 
Prof. O, Bang, Tricr became physician-in-chicf of 
the Royal Frederik’s Hospital, a position be held for 
eighteen years, From 1848 to 1853 he assisted in 
the publication of “ Hospitals-Mcddelelser,” a med- 
ical journal of prominence. In 1847 his alma mater 
conferred upon him the title of professor, and in 
1857 King Frederick VIL honored him with the title 
of “Etatsraad.” Trier was a member of the board 
of revisers of the “Pharmacopea Danica ” (1863). 


BmiioGgRarhy 

Den Dauske Le dane, 4th ed. Erslew, 
Farfatter-Levicon s Mustreret Tidendey ¥. 22. 
s F.C. 
TRIESCH: City in Moravia. Its Jewish con- 
gregation was most probably founded by exiles from 
Jetac shortly after 1426, In the latter city the 
Jews of Triesch transacted their business during the 
day, spending the night beyond the city limits, and 
returning home for the Sabbath. They dealt chiefly 
in wool, which they sold to the cloth-makers in 
Iglan. Joseph ben Moses, a disciple of Israel 
Isserlein of Marburg, mentions in his “Leket 
Yosher” (ed. Freimann, Berlin, 1904) a rabbin- 
ical scholar named Isaue of Triesch (1469). It may 
be, too, that Isaac of yey, mentioned in the letter 
of Jonarnanxn Levi Zion to the congregation of 
Frank fort-on-the-Main (1509) as having assisted 
him in his efforts to obtain from Emperor Maximil- 
jan the repeal of the confiscation of Hebrew books 
(see Pr RKORN), was from Triesch, which the 
Jews called “ Trieschet ” or “ Tritsch,” and net from 
Triest (“ Monatsschrift,” 1900, p. 1 The grant 
of freedom of residence to the Jews of Austria in 
isd48 reduced the congregation of Triesch consid- 
erably; and the national fanaticism of the L 
population deprived the Triesch Jews of their for- 
mer position in the commercial life of the town. 
On the other hand, Jews became prominent manu- 
facturers of cloth, furniture, and matches, 

Of the rabbis of the city the following 
Mordecai Bet ha-Levi, a prolific cabali 
whose numerous manuscripts were destroyed in the 
great conflagration of 1824. He composed for the 
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Seventh of Adar a special service which is still in 
use. Eleazar Léw, author of “Shemen Rokeah,” was 
rabbiin Triesch about 1800 to 1810 and, after having 
officiated meanwhile at Ronsperg, again from 1812 
to 1820. He was a prolific author, and took an 
active part in the controversy on the Hamburg Tem- 
pel. Before his second term of oftice Moses SCHREIBER, 
urged the candidacy of his own father-in-law, Akiba 
Ecer. Ldw was succeeded by Moses Friedenthal, 
Joseph Frankfurter, B, Friedmann (later in GRrArz), 
and Dr. M. L. Stern, the present (1905) incumbent, 
who has held office since 1885, Moses Joseph Spiro 
was a native of Triesch. : 

The congregation of Battelau belongs to the dis- 
trict of Triesch. The Jews of Triescl number about 
300 in @ total population of 5,000. The congrega- 
tion has numerous well-endowed foundations. 

D. M. L. 8. 


TRIESCH, FRIEDRICH GUSTAV (pscu- 
donymns, Alex Hartmann, Paul Richter, H. 
Martin): Austrian dramatist; bornat Vienna June 
16, 1845. Triesch studied sculpture for a time at 
the Akademie der Bildenden Kiinste, Vienna, but 
soon turned to literature. Lack of means foreed 
him to follow mercantile pursuits fora short period, 
but the success of his second piece, the farce “ Lach- 
ende Erben” (1867), caused him to devote all his 
time to playwriting. In 1868, in the prize competi- 
tion of the Hofburgtheater, Vienna, he obtained hon- 
orable mention and a production for his comedy 
“Im XIX, Jahrhundert,” and in 1877 two of his 
plays, “Ildhere Gesichtspunkte” and “ Die Wochen- 
chronik,” were similarly honored. In 1879 his com- 
edy “Neue Vertriige” won the first prize offered by 
the Munich Hoftheater; and in 1892 his drama 
“ Ottilie” won the first prize in the competition insti- 
tuted by the Litterarisches Vermitthingsbureau of 
Hamburg, there being 383 competitors. 

‘Triesch is also the author of numerous poems and 
short stories and of the following plays: “ Amalie 
Welden,” comedy, 1865; “ Madchenherzen,” drama, 
1878; “Triume Sind Schitume,” comedy, 1878; 
“Vorsicht,” comedy, 1876; “ Reine Liebe,” comedy, 
1877; “Anwalt,” drama, 1881; “Hexenmeister,” 
comedy, 1884; “Nixe,” comedy, 1887; “Hand in 
Hand,” 1890; “Factotum Flitsch,” farce, 1892; 
“Liquidator,” farce, 1896; “Ihr System,” farce, 
1898; “ Endlich Allein,” comedy, 1900. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Das Geistige Wien, 1. 586-587, 

8. E, Ms. 


TRIEST: A commercial city and an important 
seaport, situated at the head of the Adriatic; ethno- 
graphically Italian, but politically Austrian. Al- 
though no consecutive history of the Jews of Triest 
has ever been written, much information concerning 
them may be gleaned from unpublished documents 
preserved in the municipal records. The city was 
originally an insignificant town, and first gained 
importance after it placed itsclf under Austrian con- 
trol in 1882. Even before that time, however, a 
small colony of Jews had settled there, and one of 
them, the city banker, was permitted to reside in 
the great square of the city. It appears, moreover, 
that certain banking establishments existed at 
Triest under the management of Jews from various 





parts of Italy, although the earliest Jewish inhab- 
itants of the city seem to have been Germans, since the 
Ashkenazic ritual was adopted in the firstsynagogue. 


This building was situated in the most ancient por-- 


tion of the ghetto at the head of the Via dei Capi- 
telli, where the structure traditionally regarded as 
the synagogue was still in existence thirty ycars 
ago. Strictly speaking, however, it has been many 
years since there has been a ghetto at Triest, as 
the Jews have always enjoyed exceptional favor 
there, being allowed to live in any part of the city 
and being exempt from wearing the Baner. With 
the growth of Triest the center of the Jewish quar- 
ter changed to what is now the Piazza delle Scuole 
Ebraiche, where an Ashkenazic synagogue was 
erected, This edifice, together with all the ancient 
records, was destroyed in a conflagration, and was 
subsequently rebuilt.) A new synagogue, with the 
German ritual, was erecicd about 1787 to meet the 
requirements of the rapid growth of the community. 
This building, a magnificent structure for its time, 
is still standing. The first. floor is now used as a 
synagogue by the Jews who have immigrated to 
Triest from Dalmatia and the East; they adopt the 
Sephardic ritual. A number of years later a syn- 
agogue was built especially for the Sepbhardim in 
a central part of the city on the site of an ancient 
cemetery in the Via del Monte, near the Talmud 
Torah (to which is annexed a Jewish public school) 
and the Jewish hospital. The oldest gravestones 
in this cemetery are between 140 and 150 years old, 
showing that the Jews must formerly have pos- 
sessed another burial-place. 
cently enlarged, was opened about seventy-five years 
ago on a site allotted by the municipal government 
at some distance from the city and in the vicinity 
of the other cemeteries, Triest likewise has an 
orphan asylum, a convalescent home for aged in- 
valids, and many charitable societies, 
the principal one being the wealthy 
Fraternitd della Misericordia, while 
the Beneficenza Israclitica also dis- 
burses large sums of inoney. The community has 
recently acquired a site for a new temple, the plans 
for whicii are already in process of preparation. 


Institu- 
tions. 


The Jewish population of Triest has recently been : 


increased by a large number of German and IHun- 
garian familics, attracted thither by commercial in- 
terests. Among the noted Jewish families of the 
city are the Parentes, Morpurgos, Ilirschels, Salems, 
and Minerbis. Aaron Parente was president of the 
chamber of commerce of Triest, and was succeeded 
by his son Solomon, while Baron Elio Morpurgo and 
his son Mario have been presidents of the Austrian 
Lloyd. Caliman de Minerbi has been vice-podesta, 
and the Hirschcl family was received at court at a 
time when the Jews of other cities were persecuted 


and despised. At present Jews control the princi- - 


pal banks and commercial institutions and the chief 
insurance companies. The rabbinate of Triest has 
recently included such noted men as’Formiggini, 
Levi, Treves, Castiglione, and Marco » Tedeschi. 
The city ranks high in the history of Jewish liter- 
ature as the birthplace of Samuel David Luzzatto 
and his cousin, the poetess Rahel Morpurgo; of 
Giuseppe Lazzaro Morpurgo, an economist and He- 


Ae. 


A new cemetery, re- >. 
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brew poet; of Saul Formiggini, who translated Dan- 
te’s “Inferno” into Hebrew; of Samucl Vita Zel- 
man, poet and author of the “Yelid Kinnor”; of 
Moses Tedeschi, rabbi and author of “Ho’il Mo- 
sheh” (a commentary on the entire Bible), of a dic- 
tionary of synonyms, and of other works; and of 
Aaron Romanini and Vittorio Castiglione, Hebrew 
poets of high reputation, the Jatter being also the 
author of a number of literary, philosophical, and 
pedagogic works in Hebrew and Italian, and the 
present, chief rabbi of Rome. The population of 
Triest is now (1905) 180,000, including 5,000 Jews. 

8. V.C. 


TRIESTE, GABRIEL: Italian merchant and 
philanthropist; born Dec. 24, 1784; died at Padua 
March 9, 1860. He was president of the Jewish 
community in Padua. Of his many benevolent 
foundations two call for special mention; viz., that 
of 24,000 Austrian lire for the promotion of art 
among young Jewish artists, and his prize of 1,000 
gulden, in 1850, for the publication of a history of 
the Jews. Trieste translated Troki’s “Hizzuk Emu- 
nah.” 

BIBLIOGRaPUY ; Joseph Wertheimer, in Jahrbuch fiir Israeli- 


feu, Vienna, 7861; Wi ‘urzbach, Biographisehes Lexikon, 8.¥.3 
First, Bibl. Jud. s.v. 7 


TRILLINGER, ELIEZER BEN JOSEPH 
YOSPA (called also Eliezer Nin of Nikols- 
burg): Austrian rabbi; lived in the latter half of 
the seventeenth and at the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century; died at Wilna. The name “ Trillin- 
ger” is probably derived from “ Wassertridingen,” 
called by the Jews “Wassertrilling” or “Trilling.” 
Trillinger was active in several congregations. At 
an advanced age he set out for Palestine, but on his 
way he fell iil at Wilna and, as stated above, died 
there... He was the author of “Mishnat Rabbi Eli- 
‘ezer,” derashot on the Pentateuch, published by his 
son Joseph Yospa at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1707 
(not 1717, as erroneously stated by some bibliograpb- 
ical authors). 


BrpeioaRaPuy : Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, 1. 18o, N 






No, 249; Benjacob, Ozar hia-Sefarim, p. 385, - 
Filret, Bibl. Jud. iti, 447; “Michael, Or ha. Hanyim, No. 429; 
Zedner, Cat, Hebr. Booke Brit. Mus. p. 2. 

Dz 8. Man, 


TRINITY: The fundamental dogma of Chris- 
tianity; the concept of the union in one God of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit as three infinite per 
sons. It was the Nicene Council and even more 
especially the Athanasian Creed that first gave the 
dogma its definite formulation: “And the Catholick 
Faith is this: That we worship one God in Trinity, 
and Trinity in Unity ; Neither confounding the Per- 
sons; nor dividing the Substance.” Equalization of 
the Son with the Father marks an innovation in the 
Pauline theology: “ Yet to us there is one God, tle 
Father, of whom are all things, and we unto him; 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ, through whom are all 
things, and we through him” (I Cor. viii. 6, R. V.), 


while in another passage the Holy Ghost is added | 


(ib. xii. 3; comp. Titus ii, 13), thus rapidly develop- 
ing the concept of the Trinity (IZ Cor. xiii, 14). 
Although the Judeo-Christian sect of the EBron- 
ITES protested against this apatheosis of Jesus 


-and architect’ ” (b. 18a). 


(“Clementine Homilies,” xvi. 15), the great mass 
of Gentile Christians accepted it. 

The Holy Ghost as the third person of the Trinity 
could originate only on Gentile soil, since it was 
based on alinguistic error, The “Gospel According 

to the Hebrews,” which was once held 
The Holy in high esteem, especially in Ebionitic 
Ghost. circles, stillregards the term “ mother ” 
as equivalent to “Holy Ghost” (Ori- 
gen, Commentary on John ii. 12; see Preuschen, 
“Antilegomena,” p. 4, Giessen, 1901; Henneke, 
“Neutestamentliche Apokryphen,” p. 19, Tuabin- 
gen, 1904), since in Aramaic, the language of this 
Gospel and possibly the original dialect of all 
the Gospels, the noun “ruha” (spirit) is feminine 
(comp. the Gnostic statement évreitiev wa2 avadexA- 
vat pntépa kai vidv; Ireneus, “ Adversus Hereses,” i. 
271). The Ornrrns, furthermore, actually taught a 
trinity of father, son, and mother (Hilgenfeld, “ Ket- 
zergeschichte,” p. 255); and the fact that the Church 
father Hippolytus found among the Ophites the 
Assyrian doctrine of the trinity of the soul (Hilgen- 
feld, /.c. p. 259) justifies the assumption of a kinship 
of the dogma of the Trinity with older concepts. 
The Manpzans also believe ruha to be the mother 
of the Messiah, though they regafd them both as 
demons (Brandt, “ Die Mandilische Religion,” p. 124, 
Leipsic, 1889). The original trinity must, there- 
fore, have included a feminine being, since thus 
alone could the concept of ruha have been ob- 
tained, and only after this form of trinity had been 
accepted in Judeo-Christian circles could the Greek 
To mvevpa be regarded as a person, although it then 
became masculine instead of feminine. Philo's doc- 
trine of the Logos is connected with this betief. 
God, who created His son in His own image (Gen. ii. 
7), thereby made Himself triform, so that He Him- 
self and the biform first Aglam(= Logos = Jesus) 
constituted the first trinity. 

The controversies between the Christians and the 
Jews concerning the Trinity centered for the most 
part about the problem whether the writers of the 
Old Testament bore witness to it or not, the Jews 
naturally rejecting every proof brought forward by 
their opponents. The latter based their arguments 
on the Trisagion in Isa. vi, 3,4 proof which had 
been frequently offered since Eusebius and Gregory 

of Nazianzus. The convert Jacob 

Jewish Perez of Valentia (d. 1491) even found 
Objections. an allusion to the Trinity in the word 

“Elohim,” and Luther saw distinct 
traces of the doctrine in Gen. i, 1, 26; iti. 21; xi. 7, 
8,9; Num. vi. 22; II Sam. xxiii. 2; and Dan. vii. 
13. The Jewish polemics against this doctrine 
date alinost from its very conception. Even in the 
Talmud, R. Simlai (8d cent.) declared, in refutation 
of the “heretics,” “The three words ‘ Ei,’ ‘ Elohim,’ 


‘ 


and ‘Yawn’ (Josh. xxii. 22) connote oneandthesame - 


person, asonemightsay, ‘King, Emperor, Augustus’” 
(Yer. Ber. ix. 12d), while elsewhere he substitutes 
the phrase “as if one should say, ‘master, builder, 
There are, however, no 
other allusions to the Trinity in Talmudic literature, 
as has been rightly pointed out by Herford (“ Chris- 
tianity in Talmud and Midrash,” p. 395, London, 
1903), since the polemies of the rabbis of that period 
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were directed chiefly against dualism (Nw “ny). 
Another polemic, which is noteworthy for its antiq- 
uity and its protagonists, was the disputation be- 
tween Pope Sylvester J. (814-385) and the Jew Noah 
(Migne, “Patrologia Greca,” viii. 814). 

In the Middle Ages the nature of the Trinity was 
discussed in every one of the numerous disputations 
between Christians and Jews, the polemic of Abra- 
ham Roman (in his “ Sela‘ ha-Mahaloket,” printed in 
the “ Mithemet Hobah,” Constantinople, 1710) being 
especially bitter; while in his well-known disputa- 
tion Nahmanides wrote as follows: 


“Fra Pablo asked me in Gerona whether I belfeved in the 
Trinity (wy>w]. Tsaid to him, * What isthe Trinity? Do three 
great human bodies constitute the Divinity?’ ‘No!’ ‘Or are 
there three ethereal bodies, such as the souls, or are there three 
angels?’ ‘No!’ ‘Oris un object composed of three kinds of 
matter, as bodies are composed of the four elements ?* *No!? 
“What then is the Trinity?’ He said: ‘ Wisdom, will, and 
power’ [comp. the definition of Thomas Aquinas cited uhoye}. 
Then I said: * I also acknowledge that God is wise and not fool- 
ish, that He has a will unchangeable, and that He is mighty 
and not weak, But the term “‘'rinity "’ is Qecidedly erroneous; 
for wisdom is not accidental in the Creator, since He and His 
wisdom are one, He and His will are one, He and His power are 
one, so that wisdom, will, and power are one. Moreover, even 
were these things accidental in Him, that which is culled God 
would not be three beings, but one being with these three acci- 
dental attributes,’ Our lord the king here quoted an analogy 
which the erring ones had taught him, saying that there are also 
three things in wine, namely, color, taste, and bouquet, yet it is 
still one thing. This is a decided error: for the redness, the 
taste, and the bouquet of the wine are distinct essences, each of 
them potentially self-existent; for there are red, white, and 
other colors, and the same statement holds true witb regard to 
taste and bouquet. The redness, the taste, and the bouquet, 
moreover, are not the wine itself, but the thing which fills the 
vessel, and which is, therefore, a body with the three accidents. 
Following this course of argument, there would be four, since 
the enumeration should include God, His wisdom, His will, and 
His power, and these are four. You would even have to speak 
of five things: for He lives, and His life is a part of Him just as 
much as His wisdom, Thus the defnition of God would be 
‘living, wise, endowed with will, and mighty’; the Divinity 
would therefore be fivefold in nature. All this, however, is an 
evident error. Then Fra Pablo arose and said that he believed 
in the unity, which, none the less, included the Trinity, although 
this was an exceedingly deep mystery, which even the angels 
and the princes of heaven could not comprehend. I arose and 
said: ‘It is evident that a person does not believe what he does 
not know; therefore the angels do not belfeve in the Trinity.’ 
His colleagues then bade him he sflent” (* Milhemet Hobah,” 
pb. 13a). 


The boldness of the Christian exegetes, who con- 
verted even the “Shema‘,” the solemn confession of 
the Divine Unity, into a proof of the Trinity (Mai- 
monides, in “Tehiyyat ha-Metim,” beginning), fur- 
nishes an explanation of the bitterness of the Jewish 
apoloyists. Joseph Kimhi assailed the doctrine of 
the Trinity first of all (*Mithemet Hobah,” p. 19a), 
refuting with weighty arguments the favorite proof 
based on Gen. xviii. 1-2, where Yuwn is described 
as first appearing alone to Abraham, who later be- 
holds two persons (comp. Abraham ibn Ezra’s com- 
mentary, ad loe.). Simeon ben Zemah Duran, who 
also refuted the Trinitarian proofs, added: “The 
dogma itself is manifestly false, as I have shown by 
philosophic deduction; and my present statements 
are made only with reference to their [the Chris- 
tians’] assertions, while the monk Nestor accepted 
Judaism for the very reason that he had refuted them” 
(“Milhemet Hobah,” p. 48b). Noteworthy among 
modern polemics against the Trinity is Joshua 
“Segre’s critique (“ Zeit. fiir Hebr. Bibl.” viii. 22). 














=p 
The Cabala, on the other hand, especialiy -¢he 
Zohar, its fundamental work, was far less howtile:to 
the dogma of the Trinity, since by its speculations 
regarding the father, the son, and the 
spirit it evolved a new trinity, and 
thus became dangerous to Judaism. 
Such terms as “matronita,” “body,” 
“spirit,” occur frequently (¢.g., “ Tazria‘,” ed, Polna, 
iii. 43b); so that Christians and converts like Knorr 
von Rosenroth, Revcunin, and Rrrraxce. found 
in the Zohar a coufirmation of Christianity and es- 
pecially of the dogma of the Trinity (Jellinek, “Die 
Kabbala,” p. 250, Leipsic, 1844 [trans]. of Franck’s 
“La Kabbaie,” Paris, 1848]), Reuchlin sought on 
the basis of the Cabala the words “Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost” in the second word of the Pentateuch, 
as well as in Ps. exviii. 22 (’b. p. 10), while Johann 
Kemper, a convert, lett in manuscript a work enti- 
tled “ Matteh Mosheh,” which treats in its third sec- 
tion of the harmony of the Zohar with the doctrine 
of the Trinity (Zetterst “Verzeichniss der He- 
britischen und Aramitischen Handschriften zu Up- 
sala,” p. 16, Lund, 1900). The study of the Cabala 
led the Frankists to adopt Christianity ; but the Jews 
have always regarded the doctrine of the Trinity 
as one irreconcilable with the spirit of the Jewish 
religion and with monotheism, See CunisTIANITY 
iN Its Retation To Jtupaism; Ponemics. 
Bipcrocrarny: F. C, Bauer, Die Christliche Lehre von der 
Dreieinigkeit, etc., 3 vols., Tubingen, ‘1841-43; H. Usener, 


Die Dreiheit, in Rheinisches Musewm fitr Klassische Phi- 
lologie, IWiit. 1-47. 


K, 8. Kr. 

TRINQUETAILLE (Hebrew, wv depapny or 
wrSupmy): Suburb of Arles, France, on the right 
bank of the Rhone. Its Jewish community was of 
much importance in the Middle Ages. Favorably 
received by the lords of Baux, the Jews lived peace- 
fully at Trinquetaille until 1800, when the town 
was incorporated with Arles, the two communities 
being likewise united. In 1349, however, the “bay- 
lons” of Arles were obliged to request the provost 
to authorize them to separate from the Jews of 
Trinquetaille, who “refused to share in the commu- 
nal expenses.” A reference to the place occurs in 
Isaac ben Jacob Lattes, “Sha‘are Ziyyon,” pp. 72, 
75 (see “R. E, J.” ix. 222). 

In the thirteenth ancl fourteenth centuries Trin- 
quetaille was the home of many scholars, including 
the following: Meir ben Isaac, author of the “Sefer 
ha-‘Ezer,” in which he defended Alfasi against the 
attacks of Zerahiah ben Isaac ha-Levi Gerondi; Na- 
than ben Meir, author of a commentary on the Pen- 
tateuch and of the “Sha‘are Tefisah,” on illegal sei- 
zures; and Topros BEN MESHULLAM BREN Davip 
(Todros ‘Todrosi). 

Bin CORAPNE, :Carmoly, Biographie des Isra: 


ites de France, 

Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 246-248: idem, in Monate- 
1878,_p. 379: 1880, p. 61: Munk, Mélaiiges, pp. 358, 
ubauer, Lex Rahbins Francais, p, 54; idem, 
ux Juifs Franeais, pp, 510-313: Renan, Aver 
rors, pp. 69, 70, 191; _R. H. J. xii, Ly Steinschnetder, Hebr, 
Uebers. pp. 62, 182, 285, 294; idem, Hebr. Bibl. x. 54, xtit. 17, 


s. 8. K. 
TRIPOLI (ancicnt Oea): Seaport on the north- 
ern coast of Africa; capital of the Turkish vilayet 
of the same name. Local tradition states that 
under the Fatimite dynasty in Egypt, Jews from the 


In the 
Zohar. 
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oasis of Pessato established the most ancient com- 
munity in Tripoli. Benjamin of Tudela, on the 
other hand, who traveled through northern Africa 
in the latter part of the twelfth century and visited 
Tunis and Alexandria, makes no mention of Trip- 
oli. When the Jews were exiled from Spain in 
1492, they avoided Tripoli, which was then apart of 
the dominions of Ferdinand the Cath- 
olic; nor did they settle there until it 
passed into the hands of Sultan Sulai- 
man the ¥ ificent in 1551. The 
surnames of the Jewish families of Tripoli show 
that Spanish Jews never resided in the city in con- 
siderable num- 
bers; for instead 
of bearing names 
like “Toledo,” 
“ Carmona,” and 
“Tarragone,” 
they are called 





Early 
History. 








“ Arbib,”  “Ha- 
san,” “ Halefi,” 
“Racah,” “Ta- 


yar,” “Tamam,” 
etc. Moreover, 
the traveler Ben- 
jamin II. drew 
particular atten- 
tion to the fact 
that the family 
of Sylva was 
descended from 
Spanish Mara- 
nos who had 
come to the city 
at some un- 
known period. 
In 1667 Miguel 
Canrnoso, one of 
the most ardent 
disciples of 
Shabbethai Zebi, 
endeavored to 
establish a Shab- 
bethaian sect at 
Tripoli, but was 
forced by the 
Jews to leave 
the city. 





of Tunis made 
war upon Halil 
Pasha, governor of Tripoli, and threatened to put 
the inhabitants to the sword; 
ravaged by an epidemic, and he was forced to r 
treat. 
stituted a ye 
“Purim She 
seven years later a corsair named Borghel attac 








rly festival on the 24th of Tebet, called 






Ali Pasha Karamanli, the governor, and committed | 


many atrocities in the city, burning at 
the stake the son of Abraham Halfon, 
the caid of the Tripolitan Jew 
the end of two years, howeve 
ramanli succeeded in expelling the invaders; and 
in commemoration of this deliverance the Jews 


Special 
Purims. 





but his camp was | 








Interior of a Bet Ha-Midrash at Tripoli 
(From a painting by Israel Gentz.) 


In memory of this event the local rabbis in- | 


established the Purim Borghel, which»falls on the 
29th of Tebet. See Purms, SPECIAL. 

When Benjamin II. visited Tripoli in 1850, he 
found there about 1,000 Jewish families, with eight 
synagogues and several Talmudic schools, while the 
spiritual interests of the community were in the 
keeping of four rabbis. 

Tripoli has produced a number of rabbinical au- 
thors, the most important being the following: Sim- 
eon b. Labi, who flourished about 1509 and was the 
head of a local Talmudic school, besides being the 
author of a cabalistic commentary on Genesis enti- 
tled “Ketem Paz” and of a hymn on Simeon b. Yo- 
hai; Abraham 
Halfon, who 
flourished in the 
latter part of 
the eighteenth 
century and 
wrote “Hayye 
Abraham” (Leg- 
horn, 1826), on 
the ritual laws 
of the Bible and 
the Talmud, in 
addition to a 
manuscript di- 
ary, still extant; 
Moses _ Serussi, 
who flourished 
in the second 
half of the nine- 
teenth century 
and wrote the 
“Wa-Yasheb 
Mosheh”; and 
Hayyim Cohen, 
author of “ Mil- 
lot ha-Melek,” 
“Leb Shomea*‘,” 
“Zokrenu le- 
Hayyim,” “‘E- 
reb Pesah,” “ Al- 
lon Bakut,” 
*Perush al-Seli- 
hot,” “ Na’awah 
Kodesh,” “To- 
rat Hayyim,” 
“Perush Ho- 
and 
Ko- 














sha‘anot,” 
“Mikra 
desh,” 
The administration of the community, which pays 
an annual tax of 4,890 francs for exemption from 
military ser the hands of a chief rabbi 
(*hakam bashi”), who is assisted by 
Rabbis and four judges. Since 1840 the following 
Scholars. chief rabbis have officiated at Tripoli: 
Jacob Memun (d. 1849), Shalom Titi 
Moses Arbib, Elijah Hazan (1874-88; appointed by 
a firman of the sultan zand decorated with the 
Order of the Medjidie), Ezekiel Sasson (1897), David 
Kimhi (1897-1902), and the present incumbent, 
Shabbethai Levi. The Jews of Tripoli, who are char- 
acterized by many superstitious beliefs, now (1905) 
| number 12,000 in a total population of 40,000. They 
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have many representatives in various mechanical and 
mercantile pursuits. They possess eighteen syna- 
gogues, eleven yeshibot, a society for the relief of 
the sick; also tevo schools maintained by the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle. 

A number of towns in the vicinity of Tripoli con- 
tain a considerable Jewish population, e.g., Amrum, 
1,000; Derne or Derna, 150; Garian, 300; Homs, 
300; Messilata, 350; Misserato, Idir, and Ma- 
atin, 400; Tajoorah, 200; Yiffren or Jebel, 1,000; 
Zanzbur, 60; Zawiel, 450; and Ziliten, 450. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dezobry, Dictionnaire @ Histoire et de Gé- 
ograplie; Benjamin IL, Mas‘e Yisrael, p. 166; Franco, His- 


toire des ‘Teradlites de Ukmpire Ottoman, p- 121; Hazan, 
Ha. Ss 38, 


3 Azulal, Shem. fet; “ie- 





Si . fe is ite 
elle, 1885, 1889, 18H), 1003; Revie des Bevles det VAI 
lance Isradtite Universelte, Pp. 81, 158, 358, 421, 428; HR. 
J. xx, 78 et seq. 


8. M. Fr. 


TRISTRAM, HENRY BAKER: English 
clergyman, Biblical scholar, and traveler in Pales- 
tine; born May 11, 1822, at Eglingham, Northum- 
berland. He was educated at Durham School and 
Oxford University, and took orders in 1845; but 
sickness compelled him to liveabroad. Heexplored 
the northern Sahara, and in 1858 paid his first visit 
to Palestine. In 1863 and in 1872 he again visited 
Palestine and spent a great deal of time there in 
making scientific observations and identifying Serip- 
ture localities, In 1878 he made a similar tour into 
Moab. In 1879 he declined the offer of the Anglican 
bishopric of Jerusalem, made to him by the Ear] of 
Beaconsfield, In 1881 he journeyed extensively in 
Palestine, the Lebanon, Mesopotamia, and Armenia. 
Since 1873 he has been canon residentiary of Durham. 

Among Tristram's many publications those deal- 
ing with the Holy Land are: “The Land of Israel, 
a Journal of Travels with Reference to Its Physical 
“History,” London, 1865 (many editions); “The Nat- 
ural History of the Bible” (id, 1867); “Land of 
Moab” (ib. 1874); “Pathways of Palestine” (¢d, 
1882); “The Fauna and Flora of Palestine” (éb. 1884) ; 
and “ Eastern Customs in Bibte Lands” (2. 1894), 





BiB_toGRaPuy: Men and Women of the Time, 1899; Who's 
Who, 1902, 


J. A.M. F. 


TRIWOSCH, JOSEPH ELIJAH: Russian 
Hebrew writer and poct; born at Wilna Jan. 18, 
1856; settled at Grodno as a teacher of Hebrew and 
Russian. His literary activity began in 1873, in 
which year he published in “Ha-Lebanon” his first 
articles, Since then he has contributed to most of 
the Hebrew literary periodicals. With the excep- 
tion of his “ Dor Tahapukot ” (Warsaw, 1881), which 
describes the activity of the Russian Social-Demo- 
evats, all his novels, representing Jewish life in Rus- 
sia, have been published in various periodicals. 
They are as follows: “Tohelet Nikzabah,” in “Na- 
Shahar,” viii., No. 12; “Bi-Mckom Zawwa’ah,” in 
“ta-Karmel,” iv.; “Ha-Lito’i,”-in “Ta-Shahar,” 
x., No. 12; “‘Al Shete ha-Se‘ippim,” in “ Ha-Asif,” 
ii, 577-629. Many of his poems likewise have been 
published in “ Ha-Shahar ” and in other periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, p. 46; Zeitlin, Bibl. 


Post-Mendels. p. 398, 
H.R. M. Sen, 


- Wilna, Russia. 





TROKI: District city in the government of 
It was an important Jewish center 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth cen- 
turies; and there is a tradition, quoted by Fir- 
kovich, that 330 out of the 483 Karaite families 
which Grand Duke Witold of Lithuania brought 
from the Crimea after his war with the Tatars, were 
settled in the new city of Troki, which was builé 
expressly for them. The provisions of Witold’s 
charter of 1388 to the Jews of Lithuania applied to 
those of Trokialso. In describing Troki as it ap- 
peared in 1414 Gilbert de Lannua of Burgundy says: 
“Tn this city there live Germans, Lithuanians, Rus- 
sians, and a great number of Jews, each of these 
peoples using its own language.” 

Casimir IV. granted the Magdeburg Rights to the 
Karaites of Troki in 1441, The latter were to be 
subject to the jurisdiction of their own elder; and he 
in turn was to be responsible directly to the king or 
to judges appointed by the latter. Neither the way- 
wode nor the starost was to interfere in local mat- 
ters concerning only the Karaites. Lawsuits be- 
tween Karuites and Christians were to be decided by 
a tribunal composed of the Karaite elder and the 
waywode. These privileges were confirmed by Al- 
exander Jagellon in 1492, 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century the au- 
tonomy of the Jewish community in Troki was stilt 
further strengthened by a royal order (1485) direct- 
ing a separate levy and collection of taxes for its 
members. Individual Jews gained in influence 
through their growing commercial enterprises, as 
is shown by a series of contemporary documents, 

Thus in 1484 the customs dutics of 
Fourteenth, Novogrudok were leased to the Troki 
Fifteenth, Jews Ilia Moiseyevich, Rubim Sako- 
and vich, Avram Danilovich, and Eska 
Sixteenth Shelemovich; in 1486 those of Jito- 
Centuries. mir, Putivl, Kiev, and Vyshegorod 
were leased to Simsa Kravechik, Sadka, 
Shamak Danilovich, and Rizhka, Jews of Kiev and 
Troki; and in 1489 those of Troki were leased to the 
Jew Mikhail Danilovich, of whom mention occurs 
in a document of 1495 also. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
prosperity of the Troki Jews had declined consider- 
ably, and they petitioned King Sigismund for relief, 
In response the king issued the following decree, 
dated July, 1507: “In view of the impoverished 
condition of the Jews of Troki, and desiring to help 
them to regain the prosperity which they enjoyed 
under King Casimir, King Sigismund confirms to 
them their ancient privileges.” Suits between Jews 
were to be decided by the Jewish elder appointed 

by the waywode of Troki with the 

Decree of king’sconsent. Suits of Jews against 
1507. “Lithuanians, Russians, and others” 
were placed under the jurisdiction of 

the waywode or his vicegerent. The Jews of Troki 
were to pay taxes once a year on equal terms with 
the other citizens; and no other taxes were to be 
Jevicd upon them. In emergencies, following an 
ancient practise, they were to contribute according 
to their means, in common with the other citizens of 
Troki—Lithuanians, Russians, and Tatars—living 
in the Jewish portion of the town. They were 
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further permitted to pasture their cattle and to 
gather hay on the meadows which Jews had used 
from olden times. 
customs duties; and they were further permitted to 
travel unrestrictedly on the highways and rivers. 
They were also exempted from field-work and simi- 
lar tasks connected with the royal castle in Troki. 
In 1514 the Troki Jews again petitioned the king 
for the confirmation of their ancient privileges; and 
in 1516 Sigismund ordered, “in response to the pe- 
tition of the inhabitants of Troki of the Roman, 
Greek-Catholic, and Jewish religions, in consequence 


gf the great impoverishment of the city,” that semi- 


annual fairs be held at Troki, and that all merchants 
traweling from Kovno to Wilna, or vice versa, pass 
through Troki. In March, 1521, the Jewish elder 
of Troki, Mordecai Yeskovich, complained to the 
king that the waywode of Troki had quartered his 
servants in the Jewish houses contrary to previous 
usage, which permitted the quartering of officers and 
nobles in houses of the Jews only during the king’s 
sojourn in thecity. The king’s decision was favor- 
able to the petitioners, In 1522 mention is made of 
the Jews of Troki as sharing the privileges granted 
to the Jews of Lithuania, and in 1529 as having 
paid their share of the tax of 1,000 kop groschen 
levied on all the Jews of Lithuania. A document 
of 1540 confirms the Troki Jew Batko Agrianovich 
in the possession of lands and of two lakes former- 
ly belouging to Boyar Yuri Stanislavovich. The 
Troki Jews are mentioned in 1551 as being exempt 
from the payment of the SeRenszczyzNa; also 
in documents of 1552 and 1555, From a docu- 
ment of 1562 it appears that the salt monopoly of 
Troki was Jeased in that year to the Jew Yesko 
Mordukhayevich; and from one of 1563 it is evi- 
dent that the Jews of Troki paid a tax of 376 kop 
groschen imposed on the Jews of Lithuania. Im- 
portant properties were at this time held by Jews of 
Troki, as is evidenced by a document of 1568, where- 
in the king confirms the Jew Zakharias Moizesho- 
vich in the possession of one of the castle properties, 
and by another of 1569, which refers to the sale of 
the “Jewish castle” held by the Jew Ogron’ Mor- 
dukhayevich, The castle property included fields, 
forests, pastures, swamps, etc., as is indicated by the 
pill of sale, which was signed hy Ogron in Hebrew 

letters, 
Stephen Bathori included the Jews of Trokiin 
the confirmation of ancient privileges granted to 
the Jews of Lithuania in 1576. In 


Under = 1578 he reminded them of theirarrears 
-Btephen of taxes; and in 1579 he decreed that 
* Bathori. the taxes imposed upon them should 


not exceed in amount those levied in 
the preceding reigns, and confirmed the privileges 
granted them by Sigismund in 1507. In 1579 Ba- 
thori found it necessary to adjust a suit originating 
in the commercial rivalry between the Christians, 
Jews, and Tatars of Troki and the Christian burgh- 
ers of Kovno. In 1582 the Jewish burghers of 
Troki, represented by their elder Alexander Isako- 
vich, made complaint to King Stephen Bathori 
against the waywode Stephen Koributovich, who 
had quartered his servants in Jewish houses during 
the king’s absence from the town, The complaint 


They were exempted from all: 


was sustained. In 1585 the Jews together with the 
Christians of Troki are mentioned in a lawsuit 
against the farmer of the customs duties, who had 
seized merchandise belonging to them. The difliculty 
seemingly arose in the abuse by the citizens of Troki 
of an old privilege exempting them from the pay- 
ment of customs duties. Four years later the Jews 
of Troki, through their elder Aaron Sholomovich, 
complained to King Sigismund that the burghers of 
Kovno prohibited them from trading freely in that 
city and confiscated their wares contrary to priv- 
ileges granted to the Jews by the Polish kings and 
Lithuanian grand dukes. In response to this peti- 
tion the king directed (March 28, 1589) that the 
rights of the Jews of Troki be respected. In 1619 
reference is made ina legal document to the Jew 
Samuel Yakhimovich of Troki. 

In 1897 Troki had a total population of 2,390, of 
whom 818 were Rabbinites and 424 were Karaites, 
The Karaites, who enjoy full civie rights, are asa 
rule friendly to their Rabbinite neigh- 
bors, but live separate from them, 
Considerable antagonism arose be- 
tween these two classes in the reign 
of Nicholas I., largely through the action of Firko- 
vich. A law was passed prohibiting Rabbinites 
from residing in Troki; but this was repealed in the 


Present 
Day. 


sixth decade of the nineteenth century, The Ka- _ 


raites still use their ancient Tatar dialect; but in 
their religious services according to the Sephardic 
ritual they employ Hebrew. In olden times thé 


Karaites were granted 250 deciatines of land, which | 


they are now permitted to use for farming purposes. 
Most of them are market-gardeners and truckers, 
and lease their meadows to the peasants. They are 
engaged also in retail trade and in handicrafts, The 
young Karaites, desiring broader opportunities, leave 
their native town to scek their fortunes elsewhere, 
Some of them enter the liberal professions or become 
government officials; and not a few have achieved 
notable success as merchants and manufacturcrs. 
Most of them remember their native town and con- 

tribute generously toward its commu- 


The nal needs. Large numbers return to 
Troki  Troki for the fall holy days. The 
Karaites. evening after Yom Kippur is cele- 


brated with great gaicty. A Karaite 
hakam was formerly stationed at Troki; but now 
there is only one for all the Russian Karaites: he 
resides at Eupatoria. The Karaites of Troki have 
their own shohet; but they employ the Rabbinite 
mohel. Troki has one Karaite school, in which re- 
ligious instruction is given to the children. The 
Rabbinites are for the most part merchants of small 
means. There are no very important industries in 
the place. 

Some of the early Karaite settlers in Troki emi- 
grated to Lutsk in Volhynia and to Halicz in Galicia, 
and established Karaite communities in those towns. 
See Jew. Encye. vii. 488, 3.0. Kanarres, 


BIBLioGRaPHy: Regesty ¢ Nadpisi, s.v.; Ruseko-Yevreiskt 
< Arkhiv, vols.-1. and ii, s.v. Khronika Voskhoda, 1900; 
Eniziklopedicheski Slovar, xiv. 431 4325 Harkavy, “atta 
dische Denkmdler aus der Krim, 1876. 

HR. uG i. 
The Karaite community of Troki produced several 
important scholars, among them being the follows 
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ing: Isaac ben Abraham Troki (16th cent.), anthor 
of the apologetic work “Hizzuk Emunah”; Zerah 
Troki (17th cent.), for whom Joseph Solomon Del- 
medigo wrote his “Elim”; Ezra Troki (d. 1666), 
who wasa relati 
Zerab, and studied medicine under Delmedigo, later 
becoming physician to King John Casimir of Po- 
Jand; Abraham b, Samuel (second half 
of 17th cent.}, a judge of the Karaites 
of Troki, and reputed to have been 
a favovite of King John Sobieski. At that time 
Troki was recognized as the seat of authority for 
the Karaites of the surrounding towns of Posvol, 
Birzhi, Seltz, Shat, Zermer, Neustadt, and others; 
but the number of Karaites in Troki was apparently 
very small, In a decision of the Lithuanian council 
or “wa‘ad,” dated Zabludowo, $thof Adar (March 7 
1664, and relating to the adjustment of the rates of 
taxation (2 matter in which the Karaites seem to have 
been dependent on the Rabbinites), the authority of 
the Karaites of Troki was recognized on the condi- 
tion that at the end of two years Troki should be 
found to have not less than ten Karaite “Ia'ale bat- 
tim,” or beads of families. This auply disprov 









Scholars. 

















Firkovich’s statement that prior to the pestilence of | 


T7L0, in Which almost all of them perished, Troki bad 

50) Karaite families. Since then Troki has heen of 

little importance among the Karaites; and its name 

is seldom scen in the lists of subscribers ta Karaite 
works, Gabriel Firkovich, son-in-law of Abraham 

Firkovich, was probably the last Karaite of Troki to 

attain any prominence. 

The Rabbinite community of Troki is likewise 
of Jittle importance. 
Samuel Salant of Jerusalem, was rabbi of Troki in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, and Ben. 
min Fricdman, later rabbi of Antokol, a suburb of 
Wilna, occupied the Troki rabbinute trom 1865 to 
1870, 

BIBLsoGRaPiy : Firkovich, Afime Zikkaron, pj 4, Wilnar 
1871 2 First, Geseh, es Kardert, tii, 42, Lei 1869; Mag- 
gid, Zr Geschichte wid Genealogie der Glnzburye, pp. 
207-210, St. Petersburg, 1899. 

We. R. P. Wr. 

TROKI: Karaite family deriving its name from 
the city of Troki, in the government of Wilna, Rus- 
sia, The more important members of the family are: 

Abraham ben Aaron Hazzan Troki: Karnite 
Httugieal poet; dived at Troki in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, A. liturgical) poem of his, beginning with 
the words sea phy jax vax, for the Sab- 
hatical section “ Beshallah.” has been inserted in the 
Raraile Siddur (i. 315). It is possible that the nu- 
merous liturgical poems found there under the name 
“Abraham” without any other indication may also 
have been composed by Troki. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Geseh. des Nearétert. iii, 
Bitdovet te-Totetot ho-Karaw in, plot, Wilh: 


Abraham ben Josiah ha-Shofet Troki: Karaite 
physician and scholar; bern at Troki; died Dec., 
1688, fe was physician to John IIL., Sobies! 
jater io Grand Duke Sigismund IL. Troki was 
the author ef two medical works: one, in Hebrew, 
entitled “Oar ha-‘Am,” and the other, in Latin, still 
extant-in manuscript (Si. Petersburg Cat., No. 782). 
ording te Abrabam Firkovich, Troki wrote also 
a work in seven sections entitled “Masa ha--Am,” 












































Gottlober, 
S65, 





















and pupil of the above-mentioned | 


Rabbi Zehi [irseh, father of | 








which, after having translated it into Latin, he sold 
to the Dominican friars at Wilna. Simhah Luzki 
mentions two other works by Troki, “Bet Abraham ” 
and “Pas Yeda,” both of which dealt with scientific 
subjects. 

BinvioGRarny : 
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ZLaidiikim, sw a) y° Neu 

bauer, abies der Petershirger Bibliothek, pi. 

8 I. Br. 

Isaac ben Abraham Troki: Kuaraite polemical 
writer: born at Troki 1583: died in’ the same 


city 1594. Le was iustructed in Bible and Hebrew 
literature by the Karaite scholar Zephaniah ben 
.and in Latin and Polish literatures hy 
Christian teachers. Moving in Christian cireles, 
Troki was often called upon to take part in religious 
and this prompted him to study re- 
ligions philosophy and Christian theology and to 
acquaint himself with the tenets of the various 
Christian sects, In the course of his studies he be- 
came interested in the anti-Christian and antidowish 
writings of his contemporaries and compatriots 
Nicholas Paruta, Martin Czechowie, and Simon 
Budni. To refute the arguments of the writers 
gainst the Jewish religion and to show the superi 
ority of Judaism, Troki wrote his cpoch-making 
“VWizzuk Emunah,” 

This work is in two volumes, containing ninety- 
nine chapters in all, The author begins by demon- 
stating that Jesus was not the Messiah predicted by 

the Prophets. “This,” he says, “is 




























His evident (1) from his pedigree, (2) from 
‘‘Hizzuk his acts, (8) from the period in which 
Emunah.” he lived, and (4) fromm the fact that 


during his lifetime the promises that 
related to the advent of the expected Messiah were 
not fulfilled.” His arguments on these points are 
as follows: (1) Jesus’ pedigree: Without discussing 
the question of the relationship of Joseph to David, 
which is more than doubtful, one may ask, What 
has Jesus to do with Joseph, who was not his father? 
(2) His acts: According to Matt, x. 84, Jesus said, 
“Think not that Jam come to make peace on earth: 
Tcame not to send peace, but a sword. For I am 
come to set a man at variance against his father, and 
the daughter against ber mother, and the danghter- 
in-law against her mother-in-law.” On the other 
hand, Ifoly Writ attributes to the true and expected 
Messiah actions contrary to those of Jesus. (8) The 
period of his existence: [tis evident that Jesus did 
not come at the time foretold by the Prophets: for 
they predicted the advent of the Messiah in the “last 
ii. 2). (4) The fulfilment of the Messianic 
ses: All the Prophets predicted that at the 
advent of the Messiah peace and justice would reign 
in the world, not only among men, but even among 
the animals; yet there is not one sincere Christian 
who would claim that this has been fulfilled, 
Among Troki’s objections to the divinity of Jesus 
the following may be mentioned: The Christian 
who opposes Judaism must believe that the Jews 
tormented and crucified Jesus cither with bis con- 
sent or against his will. If with his consent, then 
the Jews had ample sanction for what they did. 
Besides, if Jesus was really willing to meet such a 
fate, what cause was there for complaint and afilic- 
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tion? And why did‘he pray in the manner related 
in Matt. xxvi. 39? Qn the other band, if it be as- 
goed that the crucifixion was against 

‘is will, how then can he be regarded 
as God—he, who was unable to resist 
the power of those who brought him 
to the cross? How could one who had not the 
power to save his owh life be held as the Savior of 
all mankind (“Hizzuk Emunah,” ch, xlvii.). “In the 
Jast chapter Troki quotes Rev. xxii. 18, and asks 
how Chyistigns could consistently make changes of 
bao glarthg a nature; for the change of the Sabbath 
from the seventh to the first day of the week was 
not authorized by Jesus or by any of his disciples. 
Moreover, partaking of the plood and flesh of a 
strahgled beast is a palpable infringement of the 
dictates of the Apostles. 

Troki died before completing his work, the index 
and preface to which were made by his pupil Jo- 
geph ben Mordecai Malinovski Troki. The“ Hizzuk 
Emunah” remained for many years in manuscript, 
and the text underwent many changes at the hands 
of the copyists. One rabbi went so far as to substi- 
tute for many of Troki’s philosophical arguments 
Talmudical sayings. The work was first published, 
with a Latin translation, by Wagenseil in his “Tela 
Ignea Satan” (Freiberg, 1681), and was reprinted 
in Amsterdam (1705), Jerusalem (1845), and Leipsic 
(1857). It was also translated into Judwo-German 
(Amsterdam, 1717), into English by Mocatta (London, 
1861), into German by David Deutsch (Sobran, 1865, 
2d ed. 1878, with the Hebrew text) and into Spanish, 
the last-mentioncd translation being extant in manu- 
script. Through its Latin translation the “ Hizzuk 
Emunah” became the object of passionate debates in 
Christian circles; and its arguments against Chris- 

tianity were used by all freethinkers, 

Editions Voltaire gives the following apprecia- 
and Trans- tion of it: “Il a rassemblé toutes les 

lations. difficultés que les incrédules ont 

prodiguées depuis. Enfin les ineré- 
ules les plus determinés n’ont presque rien allegué 
qui ne soit dans le Rempart de la Foi du rabbin 
Isaac” (“Mélanges,” iii. 344). 

Simbah Luzki mentions two other works by Troki; 
namely, a treatise on the new moon, according to the 
“Gan “Eden” of Aaron the Younger, and a work, in 
the form of questions and answers, on the slaughter- 
ing of animals, also according to the “Gan ‘Eden.” 
Troki composed also liturgical poems, some of which 
have been inserted in the Karaite Siddar. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY : Fiirat, Gesch. des Kariiert. iii. 30 et seq.; New- 

Bauer, Aus der Petetahuryer Bibliothel, p. 64; Geiger, 

Nachyelassene Schriften, pp. 178-224, Berlin, 1876; Gott- 

jober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kare’im, p. 18t; Gritz, 

Geseh. ix. 490; Fuenn, ‘Keneset Yisrael, p. 614. I. Br 

a . Br. 


Joseph ben Mordecai Malinovski Troki: 
Karaite scholar; lived at Troki in the sixteenth 
century; pupil of Ysaac ben Abraham Troki, to 
whose “Hizzuk Emunah” he wrote the preface and 
the index. Joseph Troki was the author of: “Ha- 
Elef Leka” (Amsterdam, ¢. 1626), a prayer consist- 
ing of 1,000 words, each beginning with the letter 
nm: “Kigzur ‘Inyan Shebitah” (Vienna, 1820), on the 
lawsconcerning the slaughtering of animals accord- 
ing to Elijah Bashyazi, published together with the 


Argu- 


ments. 








“Dod Mordekai” of Mordecai ben Nissim. Simbah 
Luzki attributes also to Troki: “Sefer. Minhagitn,” 
on the ritual customs of the Karaites; “Perush ‘al 
Hakdamat Azulah,” a commentary on the prayer 


*“ Azulah”; acommentary on the ten Karaite articles 
of faith; and“ Perush ‘al ‘Inyan ha-‘Arayot,” on the 


laws of incest according to Elijah Bashyazi. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : First, Gesch. des Karitert. til. 37; idem, Bibl, 

ud. iii. 448; Simbah Moses Luzki, Orah Zaddtkim, s.v. By 

Steinschneider, Cat, Budi. col. 1509. 

Solomon ben Aaron Troki: Karaite scholar; 
lived at Troki in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. He was a relative of Mordecai ben Nissim, 
author of the “Dod Mordekai,” whom he surpassed. 
in knowledge both of rabbinical literature and of 
secular science, of which latter he made use in his 
writings. Troki was the author of: “Migdal ‘Oz,” 
a polemical work, in seven chapters, against Chris- 
tianity; “Rak we-Tob,” a controversy between Ka- 
raites and Rabbinites, in the form of questions and 
answers; “Lehem Se‘orim,” in two volumes, each 
containing five chapters, on the differences between 
the Karaites and the Rabbinites; “ Appiryon,” a re- 
ligious code in two volumes, the first, entitled “Re- 
haba‘am ben Shelomoh,” giving the Karaite view of 
the Mosaic precepts, and the second, entitled 
“Yarabe‘am ben Nebat,” refuting the Christian dog- 
mas. Troki displayed in the last-named work, which 
is extant in manuscript (St. Petersburg Cat., Nos. 
764, 755), a wide knowledge of rabbinical literature. 
He enumerates the Lithuanian scholars of his time 
and gives a list of the Karaite works in the posses- 
sion of Joseph Delmedigo. One chapter is devoted 
to pedagogy and the religious customs of Karaites in 
Poland. ‘Iroki was the author of another work, 
also bearing the title “Appiryon,” in which he an- . 
swers in concise form the questions of the minister 
of the government of Sweden as to the origin of 
Karaism and as to the points in which it differs from 
Rabbinism. It is divided into twenty-four short 
chapters, in which all the ceremonial laws of the 
Karaites are passed in review. The “Appiryon” has 
been published by Neubauer in his “ Aus der Peters- 
burger Bibliothek ” (p. 79, Leipsic, 1866). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: First. Geach. des Kardert. ili, 80 ef seq.; 

Gottlober, Bikkorct le-Loledot ha-Kara’im, p. 201. 

Zerah ben Nathan Troki: Karaite scholar; 
born at Troki 1580. He addressed to Joseph Del- 
medigo twelve questions on mathematics, astron- 
omy, angelology, Cabala, etc. The answers to 
these questions, together with seventy mathemat- 
ical paradoxes, form the subject of Delmedigo’s 
“Blim,” which work the Karaites attribute to Troki, 
Troki's letters to Joseph Delmedigo and to Meir 
of Metz, with whom the Karaite scholar became 
acquainted, were published by Abraham Geiger 
under the title “ Miktab Ahuz ” in his “Melo Chofna- 
jim.” Troki composed several liturgical poems, 
two of which have been inserted in the Karaite 
Siddur (i. 402; iv., end). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fiirst, Geach. des Kardert. iii, 28; Gottlober, 
Bikkoret le-Toledot ha-Kara’im, p. 163; Geiger, Melo Hof- 
nayim, Introduction, p, xxxvit. 

Rg I. Br. 

TROP: Judxo-German term for tropes, the 
short musical cadences, called “distinctions ” in the 
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Church plain-song, which are the traditional vocal 
intékpretation of the accents in the CANTILLATION 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. Sec also ACCENTS IN 
HEBREW. 

us FLL. C. 


TROY, N. Y.: City and the capital of Renasel- 
acr county in the state of New York; situated on 
the east bank of the Hudson River six miles above 
Albany, Although it was settled in 1787, no au- 
thentic record is found of a Jewish inhabitant until 
about 1842, when Emanuel Marks of Albany, now 
(1905) a retired merchant, established business rela- 
tions with some of the people of Troy and, being 
pleased with their public spirit and progressiveness, 
settled in that city. He was followed in 1843 by 
Herman Levy and family, and in 1845 by Charles 
Wolf. 

In Sept., 1851, Emanuel Gratz, who also had set- 
tled in Troy, undertook the task of organizing a 
congregation. He rented two rooms, one for men and 
one for women, in the old Wotkyns Block on Con- 
gress strect, and engaged a certain Kénigsberg as 
cantor for the holy days, thereafter officiating himself. 
In 1853, the membership having increased to eight- 
een, he organized a permanent congregation under 
the name “Anshe Chased.” A hall was hired in 
‘Wotkyns Block and furnished in the Orthodox style. 
In 1855 dissensions arose among the members, and 
many withdrew, leaving in the old congregation 
‘buteight members, not sufficient foraquorum. The 
seceding members organized a congregation of their 
own. i 

In 1887 Aron Kednsky made Troy his home, and 
became active in Jewish matters. Seeing the use- 
lessness of two congregations, he at once took steps 
to reunite them. At a meeting, lasting almost an 
entire day, harmony was restored, and a congrega- 


tion was organized under the name “ Berith Shalom ” | 


(Covenant of Peace). This congregation in 1870 
erected on the corner of Third and Division streets 
a synagogue which is known as the Third Street 
Temple. About this time some members adhering 
to the Orthodox doctrine withdrew and formed a 
congregation known as “Beth Isracl Bickur Cho- 
lin”; they now (1905) worship in a hall at No. 8 
State street. In 1873 another Orthodox congregation 
came into existence under the name “Sharah Tephi- 
lah”: it has erected a synagogue on Divisionstreet. 

The following orders have lodges in Troy: B’nai 
B'rith, Free Sons of Israel, Kether shel Barzel, 
B'rith Abraham, and Sons of Benjamin. The fol- 
lowing Jewish charitable organizations exist in the 
community: Sisterhood of the Third Street Temple, 
the. Hebrew Shelter Society, the Ladies’ Hebrew 
Aid Society, and the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent 
Society. 

J L. Log, 


TROYES (Hebrew, wy or py): Capital 
of the department of Aube, France. It contained 
a Jewish population as early as the tenth century, 
as is clear from a responsum addressed to the com- 
munity of Troyes about the year 1000 by Judah 
ben Meir (“Sire Léontin”) and Eliczer ben Judah 
{or, more probably, Eliezer the Great, pupil of R. 
Gershom). Another “teshubah,” sent to the same 





community by Joseph ben Samuel Bonfils of Lit 
in the early part of the eleyenth century, shows 
at that time the Jews of Troyes, with fhe sanctio! of. 
the counts of Champagne, who regarded them asian 
important source of revenue, owned vineyards 
other real estate. At the end of the twelfth century 
and at the beginning of the thirteenth the counts: of 
Champagne and the King of France entered into-an 
agreement by which the contracting parties bound 
themselves to surrender to each other all Jews who 
should quit the domains of the one andgetfle in the 
territories of the other. In 1204 all riglfts over 
the Jews who settled in Ervy were waived by the 
Scigneur d’Ervy in favor of Countess Blanche of 
Troyes; and in 1222 Thibaud, Count of Champagne, 
acknowledged the receipt for 160 livres given by’the 
Jews of the city to Jacob, “Master of the Jews of 
Troyes.” 

Ta March, 1288, the Jewish inhabitants of Troyes 
were accused of aritual murder; and on April 24 of 
the same year the tribunal of the Inquisition con- 
demned to the stake thirteen Jews, whose names, 
according to the elegy of Jacob ben Judah on the 
auto da fé, were as follows: Isaac Chatelain, with 
his wife, two sons, and daughter-in-law, Samson 
Kadmon, Solomon or Salamin ben Vivant, Baruch 
d’Avirey or Baruch Tob ‘Elem (Bonfils), Simeon of 
Chatillon, Jonah or “le Beau Colon,” Isaac Cohen, 
Hayyim of Brinon (department of Yonne) or “le 
Mattre de Brinon,” and Hayyim of Chaource (depart- 
ment of Aube). In 1298 Vivant of Troyes was due 
of the Jews subsidized by the treasury as an admfn- 
istrator for the Jews of France, : 

The Jewish revenues from. the bailiwick of Troyes 
indicate that at this time the Jews were very numer- 
ous throughout the country; for in 1801 their total 
income amounted to 1,000 livres. Prosperity reigned 
among them; and the seigniors of the country and 
the ecclesiastical dignitaries when financially em- 
barrassed applied to them for assistance. The Jews 
were expelled from Troyes in 1806, but returned jin 
great numbers in 1815. The “Document sur jes 
Juifs du Barrois” contains the names of some who 
settled at Troyes during the years 1831 to 1898: 
Maistre Deuaye, Bonjuyf son of Bonjuyf, Bonne 
Vie and Domim his son, Terine, and Haquinet. iin 
1379 the family of Isaac Lyon of Troyes obtained!as 
a special favor permission to reside in Burgundy. 
Toward the close of the fourteenth century Abra- 
ham of Treves, son of Mattithiah, and Johanan of 
Treves lived at Troyes. At the present day (1905) 
the Jewish community contains about forty families. 

A Hebrew school of great importance, directed by 
the highest rabbinical authorities and attended by 
numerous students from various lands, especially 
Germany awd France, flourished at Troyes in the 
twelfth century. Several synods whose ordinances 
were adopted in foreign countries assembled at 
Troyes about 1160. 

Among the most noted scholars of the city were 
Rasur_and_ his chief disciples, Simhah of Vitry, 
Judah ben Nathan (j3%), Joseph ben Simeon Kara, 
Shemaiah and Judah ben Abraham, Samuel ben 
Mcir (RaSHBaM), Jacob ben Meir (R. Tam), Joseph 
ben Moses, Isaac ben Hoshaiah ha-Levi, and. Simeon 
the Tosafist (11th and 12th cents.), as well as Joseph, 
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Hazzan ben Judah, and Menahem and his disciple 
Judah ben Eliezer (13th cent.). Troyes is men- 
tioned in “Mordekai” on Git. ix., No. 446. The 

“Seder Troyes” (Troyes ritual) has been edited by 

Max Weiss in the “Festschrift” published in honor 

of Moses Bloch (Budapest, 1905). 

BrBrioGRarny : Carré, Histoire Populaire de Troyes, p. 0; 
M. A. Gerson, Hesaé sur les Juifs de la Bourgogne, 
Dijon, 1893; _ Gross, Gallia Judaied, pp. 228-243 
théque de PEcole de Chartes, 1849, p. 414; Lalou 
lnire de VAbbaye de Saint-Loup Tropes; Ri 
bauer, Les Rahbins Franca R.E, J. i 
16, 212; xv. 240-259; xix. 7 xi i 
et Lombards, in. Mémoi, de VAcadémie ¢ 
Belles-Lettres de Dijon, 1865, p. 194, 

8. 5. 

TRUMBULL, HENRY CLAY: Ame 
Christian Orientalist; born at Stopington, Conn., 
June 8, 1830; died at Philadelphia Dec. 8, 1903. 
He was educated at Williston Seminary, Mass., and 
took up Sunday-school work, becoming in 1858 
state missionary of the American Sunday-School As- 
sociation, and in 1865 the New England secretary of 
the American Sunday-School Union, In 1875 he 
took charge of the “Sunday School Times,” which 
he made an organ of considerable influence, even in 
scholarly circles. In 1881 ill health caused him to 
travel. He visited Egypt, Arabia, and Syria, and 
during the journey he identified the site of Kadesh- 
barnea, on which he wrote a monograph (Phila- 
delphia, 1884). He wrote also “Studies in Oriental 
Social Life” (1894), dealing especially with the as- 
pects which threw light upon Biblical archeology ; 
and two works of considerable influence; namely, 
“Phe Blood Covenant” (New York, 1885), in which 
he laid down the theory, afterward developed by W. 
R. Smith, that sacrifice was a blood covenant; and 
“The Threshold Covenant” (1896; sce THRESHOLD). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nat. Cyc. of American Biography, a 

A. . J. 

TRUMPET (“lazozerah”): In Shab. 36a (comp. 
Suk. 84a) it is noted that since the destruction of the 
Temple the names for the shofar and the trumpet 
had been confused. The same complaint may be 
made against the Septuagint, which generally ren- 
ders the Hebrew “shofar” by odAaryé, properly ap- 
plicable only to the hazozerah, and against the Eng- 
lish versions, which render it by “trumpct” or, still 
more incorrectly, by “cornet.” In the Hebrew text 
the distinction between SHOFAR and trumpet is well 
maintained, as may be seen from such passages as 
Ps, xevili, 6 and I Chron. xv. 28, where “shofar” 
and “hazozerah” are mentioned side by side. 

In Num. x. 1 e¢ seg. two trumpets of beaten silver 
are ordered to be made, and, according to II Chron. 
v. 12, the number was inereased in Solomon's Tem- 
ple to 120; while, judging from the representation 
on the Arch of Titus, in the Herodian Temple the 
number was reduced to the original two. Besides 
the shofar, the trumpet is the only musical instru- 
ment of the Old Testament concerning whose shape 
therc is absolute certainty, there being extant a de- 
tailed description of it in Josephus and representa- 
tions on the Arch of Titus and on a Bar Kokba 
coin, According to Josephus (* Ant.” iii, 12, § 6}, 
the trumpet was nearly a yard long and a little 
wider than a flute, with a slight expansion near the 
mouthpiece to catch the breath, and terminated in a 
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bell. This description tallies better with the repre- 

sentation on the Bar Kokba coin than with that of 

the two trumpets leaning against the table of show- 
bread on the Arch of Titus. 

The trumpet, like the shofar, was not so much an 
instrument of music as one of “teru‘ah” (noise), 
that is, of alarm and for signaling. Its primary use 
was to give signals to the people and their chiefs to 
assemble and to break camp (Num. x. 5 eé seg., 9, 
where the manner of blowing is specified s0 as to 
indicate the different signals intended); also gen- 
erally to announce an important event and to aid in 
the joyous shouting of the people on festive occa- 
sions (II Kings xi. 14; Hos. v. 8; Ps. xevili. 6, cl. 
3). But its chief use, at least in later times, was re- 
ligious; and it was therefore almost exclusively a 
priestly instrument (Num, x. 6, xxxi. 6; I Chron, 
xiii. 12, 14). It was sounded on New Moons; at the 
daily offerings; and during the pauses in the singing 
of the Psalms, when the people fell down and wor- 
shiped (Num, x. 10; IT Chron. xxix. 26-28; Tamid 
vii, 8; comp. Ecclus. {Sirach] 1. 16 e¢ aeg.; I Mace. 
iv. 40, v. 33). Altogether from twenty-one to forty- 
cight trumpet-blasts are said to bave been sounded 
daily in the Temple (Suk. 58b). The sound of the 
trumpet also accompanied the joyous ceremony of 
water-drawing on the Feast of Tabernacles (i, 51b); 
anda blast of trumpets announced the beginning and 
close of the Sabbath (4. 58b; Shab. 5b), As the 
shofar was the instrument par excellence of New- 
Year’s Day, so was the trumpet that of solemn fast- 
days (R. If. 26b; Ta‘an. 15b, 16b). 

From Neh. xii, 41 and 1 Chron. xv. 24 it has been 
inferred that there were seven trumpets in the Tem- 
ple orchestra (comp. Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” 1899, 
p. 829). 

BiptioGrarny: Adler and Casanowicz, Biblical Antiquitica, 
in Report of the U.S. National Museum for 1896, p. 9775 
Brown, Musical Listruments and Their Names, New York, 
3880; H. Grossmann, Musik und Musik-Instrumente on 
Alten Testament, Giessen, 1903; Pfeiffer, Die Musik der 
‘Alten Hebriter, 1779; Psalms, in S. BO. T. (Eng. ed.) p. 


220; Johann Weiss, Die Musikatischen Instrumente in den 
Heiligen Senriften Alten Testaments, Gratz, 1895. 


AL IM. Cc. 
TRUMPETS, FEAST OF. Sce New-Year. 


TRUSTS AND TRUSTEES: It has been 
shown under GUARDIAN AND WaAkD and under Com- 
munity how the Jewish law took notice of the vari- 
ous powers and duties of those to whom the prop- 
erty of orphan children or of the community was 
entrusted for management, Buta fiduciary relation 
might also be sustained toward other parties, as, for 
instance, a betrothed or married woman; and then 
the trustee was known as uss {lit, “a third man”). 
There is, however, no wide development of the law 
of trusts, such as is found in modern, especially 
Anglo-American, law. 

The Mishnah (Ket. v. 8) puts the case of a hus- 
band who maintains his wife in food and clothing 
through a trustee, and prescribes the least amount 
of food, raiment, and pin-money which he must fur- 
nish annually. A much more important passage 
for this purpose, however, is Ket. vi. 7, which pre- 
sents a case like that of a trust for the separate 
use of a married woman under the English equity 
system: 
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“When one puts money in the hands of a trustee for bis 
daughter and she says, ‘I have full confidence in my husband,” 
the trustee shouid nevertheless carry out the trust placed in him 
[that is, he should disregard her wish and invest the money in 
jand for the daughter's use]. Such is the opinion of R. Meir; 
while R, Jose says, even if the fleld has been already bought 
and she is willing to sell it, it is sold right then. When does 
this apply? In the case of an adult woman ; but the wishes of 
an infant amount to nothing.” 


In the Talmud (Ket. 69b), on the basis of a baraita, 
the position of the sages is thus explained: A be- 
trothed damsel may bot, according to R. Meir, turn 
the trust fund over to her betrothed. R. Jose says 
she may. Both, however, agree that, when actually 
married, the wife, if of age, may turn the fund over 
to her husband. Later authorities (see Bertinoro 
ad loc.) hold that the Halakah is with R. Meir. 

In Git. 64a a trustee (wrse) is entrusted by the 
husband with a bill of divoreement, and a dispute 
arises between the husband and the trustee as to 
whether the bill was merely deposited with the lat- 
ter, or was given to him for dclivery to the wife, to 
dissolve the marriage bond. ‘Two amoraim differ on 
the point whether the husband or the trustee should 
be credited in his assertion in such a case; but the 
question is broadened to apply to the more frequent 
case in which a bond or deed for money or property 
is deposited with a trustee for both parties to the 
instrument. The conclusion arrived at is that the 
word of the trustee must be taken, without any oath, 
against the assertion of either of the parties who 
appointed him; for by making him their trustee they 
have vouched for his truthfulness, It is so ruled in 
the codes; ¢.g., id Maimonides, “Yad,” Malweh, 
xv. 8; Shulhan ‘Atuk, Hoshen Mishpat, 56, 1. 

B,C. L. N. D. 


TRYPHON: 1.-Son of Theudion; one of the 
four envoys sent by the Jews in 45 c.x. to petition 
Emperor Claudius that the high-priestly vestments 
might remain in the possession of the Jews (Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” xx. 1, 8§ 1-2; see also DororHxus). 

2. See Tarron. 

8, 8. Kr. 

TSCHERNIGOFF. Sce CaERNIGOV. 


‘LUBAL-CAIN: Brother of Jabal and Jubal, 
sons of Lamech, who appear to have been the origi- 
nators of several industries and arts, The correct- 
ness of the Masoretic text Gray nym winds wes) 
of Gen. iv. 21-22, describing Tubal-cain, is in dis- 
pute. Holzinger and Gunkel maintain that wyS 
was a marginal gloss to wn, and that, as in verses 
20 and 21, there stood before by originally 795 yn 
.2x. This would give Tubal-caina position in metal 
industries comparable with those of his brothers in 
their lines, The Septuagint, however, omits any 
equivalent of »p. This fact is noted by Dillmann, 
Wellhausen, and others, who think that “Tubal” 
originally stood alone, and PP, being a later addition, 
was translated “smith.” 

Tubal is identified (by Dillmann, Schrader, and 
Delitzsch) with the Assyrian Tobal, a people living 
southeast of the Black Sea, and known in later his- 
tory as the Aryan people, the Tibareni, with whom 
Phenicia (Ezek. xxvii. 18) traded for articles of 
bronze (A. V. “brass”). This fact would seem to 
point to the correctness of the view that “Tubal” 








originally stood alone and that the bearer of that 
name was the progenitor of a people whose chief 
industry was the production of vessels, instruments, 
and other objects of bronze and iron. 


E.G. U. IM. P. 


As stated above, the Septuagint text calls the in- 
ventor “Tobel” (“Tubal”). An apocryphal tradition 
adds “ Kainan ” to the name (“The Book of the Bee,” ‘ 
ed. Budge, ch. xix.). This variance of tradition con- 
tinues in later times. Philo of Byblus (in Eusebius, 
“Preparatio Evangelica,” i. 10) names two broth- 
ers as the inventors, one of whom was called * 
“Chrysor” (xpvoée, perhaps from wom). These 
brothers discovered enchantment and sorcery as 
well as the art of working in iron (comp. wn and 
wn; also wna and nwn3), and invented rafts and 
various fishing-implements, 

E.G. H. 8. Kr. 


TUBERCULOSIS. Sce Consumrrrion. 


TUCHMANN, JULES: French folklorist ; 
born in Paris March 23, 1880; died there Feb. 28, 
1901. Privately educated, he devoted his whole life 
to investigating the traces of supernaturalism in 
traditional beliefs. The results of some of his in- 
vestigations appeared in a remarkable series of arti- 
cles on “The Evil Eye” (“La Fascination ”) which 
ran through the whole ten volumes of the folk-lore 
journal “Metusine.” While nominally devoted to 
this subject, however, the monograph deals with all 
kindred topics, as, for example, witches and witch- 
craft, folk-medicine, ete. It is perhaps the most’. 
thorough investigation of any single branch of folk- 
lore. : 
acai Melusine, x. 8, April, 1901. J 

TUDELA (nb, xdwn; ancient Tutela): 
The oldest and most important Jewish community 
in the former kingdom of Navarre. When Alfonso 
the Valiant captured the city from the Moors in 1114 
it contained a large number of Jews. As they were 
mentioned after the Moors and the Christians in the 
“fuero” granted them in 1115 by the conqueror, and 
suspecting that their safety was threatened, the Jews 
decided to emigrate; and only at the special request 
of Alfonso and on his promise that they should be 
granted municipal rights similar to those of Najera, 
did they consent to remain. As they continued to 
suffer much from the hatred of the Christians, they 
declared to the king that they would be obliged to 
leave the city if these abuses were not checked ; 
whereupon Sancho the Wise in 1170 confirmed all the 
rights which Alfonso had granted them. For their 
greater security he even assigned to them the for- 
tress as a residence and freed them from the tax 
on merchandise (“lezta”). He permitted them freely 
to sell their houses located in their former Juderia, 
and allowed them to establish a cemetery outside the 
city. He also showed tolerance in his regulation of 

their legal status (comp. Kayserling, 

Jewish  “Gesch. der Juden in Spanien,” i. 197). 
Body-Phy- Like his grandfather, who had for his 

sicians. body-physicians the Jews Don Joseph 

and Don Moses Aben Samuel, Sancho 
also had a Jewish physician, named Solomon, to 
whom be not only granted baronial rights in the 
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whole kingdom, but also gave farm- and vine-lands | by the taxes imposed on them by the king. These 


in two villages near Tudela. Further, in 1198, a few 
months hefure his death, he granted Selomon also 
proprietary rights in the bath located in’ front of 
the Albazares gate. 

In Feb., 1285, Tudela was the scene of a rebellion 
against the government, when many Jews were 
wounded and several were sacrificed to the rage of 
the populace. Peace was restored oniy through a 
treaty between King Theobald T. and the city coun- 
cil (Kayserling, Ze. pp. 200 e¢ seq.). The shepherd 
perscentions of 21 really beganin ‘Pudela. About 
30,000 rapacions murderers fell upon the Jews in 
Tudela, killing many of them. When, some tine 
later, 500 (or, according to other accounts, 800) made 
another attempt to surprise the Jews, they were 
overcome by a knight who lay in wait for them. 
Out of gratitude to Providence for their escape from 
this danger the wealthier Jews endeavored to alle- 
viate the condition of their coreligionists who had 
suffered from the persecutions. They collected 
grain and oi] in storehouses, and supported poor 
Jews therefrom for a period of three yea! In the 
great persecution of 1828, during which 6.000 
dews perished in Navarre, those of Tudela did not 
eseupe. 

The Jews of Tudela followed the most varying 
occupations ; they traded in grain, wool, cloth, and 
other wares. There were among them tanners, who 
were obliged to pay 35 sueldos a year to the king 

for the use of their tannery, which 























. Special wassituated on the Ebro; and the Jew- 
Market- ish sboemakers and gold- and silv 
Place. workers had their shops in a spec 


market-place, for which in the year 
1269 they paid to Theobald II. 1,365 sueldos, They 
had also their own “motakuia,” or gagers’ bureau, 
where their weights and measures were subjected to 
official inspection. They engaged in moncy-lend- 
ing also, while some of then—D. Joseph and D. 
Ezmel de Ablitas, for cxample—had large commer- 
cial houses, The farming of the taxes likewise was 
in their hands. Solomon and Jacob Baco and Ezmet 
Falaqnera were tax-farmers, and Nathan Gabai was 
chicf farmer of the taxes. 

As in the other cities of Spain, in Tudela the Jews 
lived ing $cparate quarter (“Juderia”), which we 
Yocated in the fortified part of the city, where were 
also the large synagogue (repaired in 1401) and sev- 
eral smaller ones. They had their own inagistrate: 
comprising two pron and twenty represent 
tives (“Sregidoros "), who drew up new si 
flicted penalties, excluded from members 
community, and pronounced the ban, *In 1359 the 
Jews of Tudela petitioned D. Tatis, brother aud rep- 
resentative of King Charles IL, that they might be 
allowed to punish those Jews who violated their re- 
ligiousregulations. Inastatute drawn up in March, 
1368, hy the representatives of the community it was 
decided to deal euergetically with denunciators and 
slanderers. This statute was publicly read in all 
the synagogues on the Day of Atonement; and in 
1400 it was renewed for a period of forty years 
(the statute is given in. Kayserling, Ze. pp. 206 et 
seq.). "The Jews of Tudela, whose 500 familics had 
by 1868 diminished to 270, were greatly oppressed 

























































in 1346 and the following years had amounted to 
2,000 livres annually, and in 1875 to 8,882 livres; 
in addition, the Jews had to pay subsidies from 
time to time. In consequence of the war ‘with 
Castile and owing te the ravages of the plague in 
1379 and 1380, the community continued to decrease 
in numbers till in 1886 there were sc: 
Jewish families in the city, and these were so poor 
that the taxes could not be collected from them. 

In 1498 King John, urged by the sovereigns of 
Castle, issucd an edict to the effect that all Jews 

must either be baptized or leave the 

Baptism or country. In Tudela 180 families re- 

Exile. ceived baptism, many of them emigra- 

ting a few years later to France. The 

Maranos, or secret Jews, were subjected to scorn, 

their names being published ina great roll called 

“La Manta” and exposed in the nave of the cathe- 
dral at Tudela, 

Tudela was the birthplace or residence’of several 
Jewish scholars, the most famous of whom was the 
traveler known as Bessamin or TUDEDA, the ac- 
count of whose travels was translated into several 
languages. ‘The cabalist Abraham Abulafia passed 
his youth in Tudela; and Wayyim ben Samuel, au- 
thor of the *Zeror ha-Hayyim,” Shem-Tob ben 
Isaac Shaprut, the philosopher and apologist, and 
several members of the learned Minrr family were 
born in the city. The following rabbis of Tudela 
are known: Jovi ibn Shu‘aib, author of sermons and 
Bible commentaries; Hasdai ben Solomon, a contem- 
porary of Isaac ben Sheshet; and R, Astrue, 


BIBLIOGIAT uy: José Yangu: Me palmate Historia de Na- 
at, Sun Sebastian, 1832 ne cianario de Antignis 
tatewd Wavarre, Pamplona, IK: Rios, Hist. iL, 28, 50,178, 
291, 453; iii. 191, 828: Kayserling, Gexch, der Jiuden in Spade 
Ry ij dace obs, Sources, Nos. 1569, 1619, 1629, 1651, 


M. K. 

~ TUGENDHOLD, JACOB: Russian educator 
and author; born in Breslau 1791; died at Warsaw 
April 20, 1871. Realizing that education was one 
of the best means fur improving the condition of 
the Jews in Polaud and Lithuania, he founded at 
Warsaw in 1819 a school for Jewish children, where 
the instrnetion was given according to the most 
modern principles of pedagogy and was not limited 
to purely Jewish subjects. In carrying out this 
plan Tugendhold had to overcome many obstacles 
which the conservative “melammedim” put in his 
way. In 1820 he was appointed by the Russian 
government censor of all the Jewish publications 
that appeared in Warsaw; and when the rabbinical 
school was established in that city, in 1858, Tugend- 
hold was made dircetor of the institution, which 
post he held until the school was closed in 1862. 

Tugendhold was active not only as an educator 
but also asa communal worker. Jt was due to him 
that the Warsaw Home for Aged and Invalid 
Jews was built; and he was instrumentai also in ¢s- 
tablishing a number of other benevolent institutions 
in that city. Fora number of years he served as 
president of the Warsaw kahal. 

Tugendhold’s literary works include the follow- 
ing: “Book of Errors” (in Polish, Warsaw, 1830), 
a work, written with the assistance of Dr. Stern, 
which points out more than 900 crrors in L. Chiarini’s 
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work on the Hebrew language; an answer to the 
work “Sposob na Zydow ” (%. 1831); “Obrana Iz- 
raclitow ” (%b. 1831), a translation into Polish of 
Manasseh ben Isrgel’s “ Vindicixe Judxorum,” a de- 
fense against the blood accusation ; “ Fedon,” a trans- 
lation of Moses Mendelssohn’g “Phitdon”; “Ben 
Yakkir ” (cb. 1824), text-book on the fundamental 
principles of the Jewish faith; “Pierwsza Wskrzes- 
zona Mysl o Jstniemt Boga” (7%, 1840), a translation 
into Polish of Solomon Cohen's poem “ Hazzalat 
Abram me-Ur Kasdim”; “Kosht Imre Emet we- 
Shalom” (Polish title, “Wskasawki Prawdy”; 7d, 
1844), a collection of passages from ancient and 
modern Jewish writings, showiug Judaism in its 
relation to other religions; “ Behinat ‘Olam,” a trans- 
lation of Bedersi’s work on the vanity and instability 
of all that is worldly. 

Tugendhold wrote also “Marnot” (i. 1851), a 
drama in three parts, and contributed extensively to 
many Polish and German periodicals of his time. 




















BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zeitlin, in Maggid Mishneh, 1 
idem, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 400; Den, 18 
8. J. Go. 


\ TUGENDHOLD, WOLF: Russian educator 
and author; brother of Jacob Tugendhold. He was 
teacher in the rabbinical school of Wilna and also 
censor of all the Jewish publications that appeared 
‘in that city. Of his writings the following are the 
most important: “Der Denunciant,” a story of Jew- 
ish life in Poland based partly upon his brother's 
drama; “Stimmen der Feiernden Menge” (Warsaw, 
1841), a translation of Lebensohn’s “Kol Hamon 
Hogeg,” which was made on the occasion of the 
celebration of the betrothal of the heir to the Rus- 
sian throne; and a eulogy on the life and works of 
the Hebrew writer M. A. Ginzberg. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Zeitlin, in Maggid Mishneh, 1845; idem, 
ass Post-Mendels, pp. 28, 198, Ge 


TULL, EDMUND: Hungarian artist; born at 
Szekesfeje rvar 1870. He was educated at Buda- 
® pest, Milan, and Paris, being in the last-named city 
a pupil of J. P. Laurens and of B. Constant. His 
first work, “ The Cathedral of Notre Dame,” attracted 
attention at the exposition in Budapest in 1896, 
while his etchings are especially valued in London 
and Vienna. His best-known works are: “Peasant 
Mowing,” “A Lane in Dort,” and “The Island of 
Capri,” in the historical art museum of Budapest; 
and “The Smithy,” owned by Archduchess Isabella, 
8. Ti a 


TUNIS: Formerly one of the Barbary States of 
North Africa, but since 1881 a dependency of France; 
situated between latitude 31° and 37° north, and lon- 
gitude 8° and 11° east, and bounded north and north- 
east by the Mediterranean, southeast by Tripoli, 
south and southwest by the desert of Sahara, and 
west by Algeria. A tradition is current among the 
descendants of the first Jewish settlers, traces of 
whom are still to be found among the nomadic 
Mussulman tribes of Drid, Henansha; and Khumir, 
that their ancestors settled in that part of North 
Africa long before the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple. Though this is unfounded, the presence of 
Jews there at the appearance of Christianity is at- 





pre 50-61: 








tested by the Jewish monument found by Prud- 
homme at Hammam al-Latif in 1883 (see “Mémoires 
de l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres,” 
1883; “Revue Archéologique,” March 

In Roman and April, 1888; “R. EB. J.” 1886), 
Times. After the dissolution of the Jewish 
state a great number of Jews was sent 

by Titus to Mauritania, and many of them settled in 
Tunis. These settlers were engaged in agriculture, 
cattle-raising, and trades. They were divided into 
clans, or tribes, governed by their respective heads, 





| and had to pay the Romans a capitation-tax of 2 














Tunisian Jewess, 


(From a photograph.) 





shekels. Under the dominion of the Romans and 
(after 429) of the fairly tolerant Vandals, the Jewish 
inhabitants of Tunis increased and prospered to such 
adegree that African Church councils deemed it nec- 
essary to enact restrictive laws against them. 
the overthrow of the Vandals by Belisarius 
Justinian issued his edict of persecution, in which 
the Jews were classed with the Arians and heathens 
(“Novellex,” xxxvii.). 

In the seventh century the Jewish population.was 
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largely augmented by Spanish immigrants, Avho, 
fleeing from the persecutions of the Visizotiic king 
Sisebut and his successors, escaped to Mauritania 
and settled in the Byzantine cities. Tliese settlers, 
according to the Arabic historians, mipgled with the 
Berber population and converted many powerful 
tribes, which continued to ee aism until the 
reign of the founder of the Idrjsjde dynasty. Al- 
Kairuwani relates that at the tite of the conquest 
of Hippo Zaritus (Bizerta) by Hasan in 698 the gov- 
ernor of that district wasa Jew. When Tunis came 
under the dominion of the Arabs, or of the Arabian 
califateof Bagdad, another influx of Arab Jews into 
Tunis took place. Like all other Jews in Moham- 
medan countries, those of Tunis were subject to the 
ordinance of OMAR, 

In 788, when Jinam Idris proclaimed Maurita- 
nia’s‘ independence of the califate of Bagdad, the 
‘Tunisian a adaae his army under the leadership 
of their chief, 

Benjamin gben 
Joshaphatf ben 
Abiezery’ They 
soon withdrew, 
however; __pri- 
marily, because 
they were loath 
to fight against 
their coreligion- 
ists.of other 
parts of Mauri- 
tania, who re- 
mained faithful 
to the califate of 
Bagdad; and 
secondarily, be- 
cause of some 
indignities Ae 
mitted by Idris 
against Jew- 
esses. The vic- 
torious Idris 
avenged this de- 
fection by at- 
tacking the Jews in their cities. After an unsuc- 
cessful resistance peace was concluded, accord- 
ing to the terms of which the Jews were required to 
pay @ eapitation-tax and to provide a certain num- 
ber of virgins annually for Idris’ harem, The Jew- 

ish tribe ‘Ubaid Allah preferred to 














Under migrate to the Eastrather than to sub- 
Islam. mit to Idris; according to a tradition, 
the Jews of the island of Gerba are 

the descendants of that tribe, In 793 Imam Idris 


was poisoned at the command of Harun al-Rashid 
(it is said, by the governor’s physician Shamma, 
probablya Jew), and about 800 the Aghlabite dy- 
nasty was established. Under the rule of this dy- 
nasty, which lasted until 909, the situation of the 
Jews in*Tunis was very favorable. As of old, Bi- 
zerta had a Jewish governor, and the political influ- 
ence of the Jews madc itself felt in the administration 
of the country. Especially prosperous at that time 
was the community of Karrwan, which was estab- 
lished soon after the foundation of that city by “Ukba 
ibn Nafi‘, in the year 670, 











Interior of the Great Synagogue at Tunis. 
(From a photograph.) 


| evince no lucidity of spirit in their stud 


A period of reaction set in with the accession of the 
Zirite Al-Mu‘izz (1016-62), who persecuted all heter- 
odox sects, as well as the Jews. The persecution 
was especially detrimental to the prosperity of the 
Kairwan community, and members thereof began 
to emigrate to the city of Tunis, which speedily 
gained in population and in commercial importance. 

The accession of the Almohade dynasty to the 
throne of the Maghreb provinces in 1146 proved very 
disastrous to the Jews of Tunis. In pursuance of a 
fanciful belief, of which there is no trace in Moslem 
tradition, the first Almohade, ‘Abd al-Mu’min, 
claimed that Mohammed had permitted the Jews 
free exercise of their religion for only five hundred 
y , and had declared that if, after that period, the 
Messiah had not come, they were to be forced to em- 
brace Islam. Accordingly Jews as well as Chris- 
tians were compelled either to embrace Islam or to 
leave the country, ‘Abd al-Mu’min’s successors 
pursued the 
same coursé,’‘and 
tleir severe 
measures re- 
sulted either in 
emigration or in 
forcible conver- 
sions. Soon b 
coming suspi- 
cious of the sin- 
ccrity of the new 
converts, the Al- 
mohades com- 
pelled them to 
wear a special 
garb, with a yel- 
low cloth for 
ahead-covering. 

The intellec- 
tual status of the 
Tunisian Jews 
at that time was 
on a level with 
their political 
situation, Mai- 
monides, who, while on his way to Egypt, sojourned 
some time in the island of Gerba and other localities, 
expressed himself, in a letter addressed to his son, 
in the following terms: 

“ Beware of the inhabitants of the West, of the country called 
Gerba, of the Barbary States. The intellect of these people is 

very dulland heavy. Asa rule, beware always 

Maimonides’ of the inhabitants of Africa, from Tunis to 
Opinion. Alexandria; and also of those who inhabit the 
Barbary coasts. In my opinion they-are more 

ignorant than the rest of mankind, though they be attached to 
the belief in God. Heaven is my witness that they ean be com- 
pared only to the Karaites, who possess no oral law. They 
of the Pentateuch, the 
Prophets, and the Talmud; not even when they dis@uss the 
haggadot and the laws, although there are among them rabbis 
and dayyanim. With regard to impure women they have the 
same beliefs and customs as the Bene Meos, a Mussulman tribe 
which inhabits the same country. They do not look upon the 
impure woman, and turn their eyes neither to her figure nor to 
her garments. ~Nor do they speak to her; and they even scruple 
to. tread on the’ ground touched by her feet. They do noteat 


the hinder part of slaughtered animals. In short, there is much 
to say about their ways and customs.”” 


The Jews of Tunis at that time scrupulously ob- 

































| served most of the festivals, but did not celebrate 
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the second days; they entirely ignored the festival 
of Purim, although they observed that of Hanuk- 
kah. According to their statutes, a man who had 
lost two wives could marry only a widow; on the 
other hand, if a woman lost two husbands she was 
called”a “husband-killer” and was not allowed to 
remarry, This prohibition included also a woman 
who liad been twice divorced. Male twins were al- 
Ways named Perez and Zerah; female twins, Sarah 
and Rebekah ; a male and female, Isaac and Rebekah, 

Under the Hafsite dynasty, which was established 
in 1286, the condition of the Jews greatly improved. 
Besides Kairwan, there were at that time important 
communities in Mehdia, Kalaa, the island of Gerba, 

and the city of Tunis. Considered at 
Under the first as foreigners, the Jews were not 
Hafsites. permitted to settle in the interior of the 
last-named city, but had to live in a 
building called “ Funduk” ; later, however, a wealt hy 
and humane Mussulman, Sidi Mahrez, who in 1159 
had rendered great 
services to the first 
Almohade, ‘Abd al- 
Mu’min, obtained for 
them the right to set- 
tle in a special quar- 
ter of the city proper. 
This quarter, called 
the “Hira,” consti- 
tuted until 1857 the 
ghetto of Tunis; it 
was closed at night. 
In 1270, in conse- 
quence of the defeat 
of Saint Louis of 
France, who had un- 
dertaken a crusade 
against Tunis, the 
cities of Kairwan and 
Hammat were de- 
clared holy; and the 
Jews were required 
either to leave them 
or to embrace Islam, 
From that year until 
the conquest of Tunis 
by France (1857), 
Jews and Christians were forbidden to pass a night 
in either of these cities; and only by special per- 
mission of the governor were they allowed to enter 
them during the day. 

That the Jews of Tunis, during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, were treated more cruelly 
than those of the other Barbary States may be sur- 
mised from the fact that, while refugees from Spain 
and Portugal flocked to Algeria and Morocco, only 
a fewchose to settle in Tunis. Indeed, the Tunisian 
Jews had no rabbis or scholars worthy of mention, 
and had to consult those of Algeria or Morocco on 
the most ordinary religious questions. Their com- 
munal affairs were directed by a council, nominated 

by the government, the functions of 

Taxation. which consisted in the administration 

“ of justice among the Jews, and, more 

especially, in the collection of the Jewish taxes. 

Three kinds of taxes were imposed upon the Tuni- 
XI.—18 





Tunisian Jewess. 
(Brom a photograph.) 








sian Jews: (1) a communal tax, to which every 
member contributed according to his means; (2) a 
personal or capitation tax; and (8)a general tax, 
which was levied upon the Mohammedans also. In 
addition to these, every Jewish tradesman and indus- 
trial had to pay an annual tax'to'the gild to which 
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Tunisian Jewesses. 
(From a photograph.) ‘ 


his trade or industry belonged. In spite of all these 
exactions, however, the commerce of the country 
was in Jewish hands, and even the government was 
compelled to have recourse to Jewish merchants for 
the exploitation of the various monopolies; after the 





Jewish Girls of Tunis. 
(From a photograph.) 


thirteenth century it adopted the policy of entrust- 
ing to a Jew the post of receiver of taxes. This 
functionary, who bore the title of “ caid,” served also 
as an intermediary between the government and the 
Jews, and his authority within the Jewish commiu- 
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nity was supreme. The members of the council of 
elders, as well as the rabbis, were nominated af his 
recommendation, and no rabbinical decision was valid 
unléss approved by him. 

During the Spanish occupation of the Tunisian 
coasts (1585-74) the Jewish communities of Bizerta, 
Susa, Sfix, and 6ther seaports suffered greatly at 

the hands of the conquerors; while 
Under the under the subsequent Turkish rule 
Spaniards. the Jews of Tunis enjoyed a fair 
amount of security, being practically 
guaranteed the free exercise of their religion, and 
liberty to administer their own affa They 
were, however, always exposed to the caprices of 
princes and to outbursts of popular fanaticism. 
Petty officials vere allowed to impose upon them 
*the most difficult drudgery without compensation. 
They were obliged to wear a special costume, consi 
ing of a blue frock without collar or ordinary sleev 
(loose linen 




















trolling influetice, their friendship is worthy of being preserved 
by public functionaries, and *their opposition is to be’ dreaded” 
(‘Travels in Europe and Africa,” p.,308, New York, 1819). 


During. the long reign ‘of Ahmad Bey the Jews 
Senjoyétl a period of | great prosperit; His successor, 
Mohammed ‘Bey, inaugurated his reign in 1855 by 
abolishing the drudgeries formerly imposed upon 
the Jews; the caid Joseph Scemama, with whom 
the bey was on very intimate ternis, probably used 
his influence in behalf of his coreligionists. In 
the same year, however, Mohammed Bey, being 
religious, caused the execution of a Jew named 
tito Sfoz on a charge of blasphemy. This execu- 

tion aroused both Jews and Christians, 














Moham- and adeputation was sent to Napoleon 
med Bey. III, asking him to interfere in their 


behalf. After two years of diplo- 
matic negotiations a man-of-war was sent to enforce 
the demands of the French government. Mohammed 
Bey yielded, and 





sleeves being 
substituted), 
wide linen draw- 
ers, black slip- 
pers, and a small 
black skull-cap ; 
stockings might 
be worn in win- 
ter only. They 
might ride only 
on asses or 
mules, and were 
not permitted to 
use a saddle, 

From the be- 
ginning of the 
eighteenth cen- 
tury the politic- 
al status of the 
Jews in Tunis 
steadily im- 
proved. .» This 
was due to the 
ever-increasing influence of the political agents 
of the European powers, who, while seeking to 
ameliorate the condition of the Christian residents, 
had to plead also the cause of the Jews, whom Mos- 
Tem legislation classed with Christians. Joseph 
Azulai, who visited Tunis in 1772, described in 
glowing terms the influence at court of the caid 
Solomon Nataf. Forty-two years later the United 
States consul to Tunis, Mordecai M. Noah, gave the 
following account of the situation of the Tunisian 
Jews: ri 

“ With all the mpparent oppression, the Jews are the leading 
men; they aré in Barbary the principal mechanics, they are at 
the head of the custom-house, they farm the revenues: the ex- 
portation of various articles, and the monopoly of various mer- 
chandise, are secured to them by purchase, they control the 
mint and regulate the coinage of money, they keep the bey's 
jewels and valuable articles, and are his treasurers, secretaries, 
and interpreters ; the little known of arts, science, and medi- 
cine is confined to the Jews, . . . If a Jew commits a crime, if 
the punishment affects his life, these people, so national, always 
purchase his pardon; the disgrace of one affects the whole com- 
munity; they are ever in the presence of the bey, every min- 
ister has two or three Jewish agents, and when they unite to 


attain an object, it cannot be prevented. These people, then, 
whatever may be said of their oppression, possess a very con- 





Tnterior of the Great Synagogue at Tunis, Showing Ark of the Law. 
(From a photograph.) 





issued a consti- 
tution, accord- 
ing to which all 
Tunisians, with- 
out © distinction 
of creed, were to 
enjoy equal 
rights, The fol- 
lowing articles 
of this constitu- 
tion were of 
special interest 
to the Jews: 
($4) “No man- 
ner of duress 
will be imposed 
upon our Jewish 
subjects forcing 
them to change 
their faith, and 
they will not be 
hindered in the 
free observance 
of their religious rites. Their synagogues will 
be respected, and protected from insult.” (§ 6) 
“When a criminal court is to pronounce the pen- 
alty incurred by a Jew, Jewish assessors shall be 
attached to the said court.” The constitution was 
abrogated in 1864 in consequence of a revolution, 
which entailed great suffering on several Jewish 
communities, especially on that of Sfax; but the 
constant fear of foreign interference rendered the 
government very circumspect in its treatment of the 
Jews. Since 1881 Tunis has been a dependency of 
France; and the Jews now enjoy the same rights as 
their Mohammedan fellow citizens. 

The bulk of the Jewish population of the regency, 
which numbers, about 50,000 souls, is found in the 
city of Tunis (about 30,000 in a total population of 

180,000). The Jews of that city are 

Population divided into two distinct communities: 
and Or- (1) the Tunsi, which comprises the de- 
ganization. scendants of the first settlers, and (2) 
the Grana (from “ Granada”), which in- 

cludes. the descendants of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese exiles, and of Jews of Leghorn (“ Gorneyim”) 
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‘who settled there during. the seventeenth: “and 
eighteenth centuries: ‘At’ first, owing probably. to 
their small numbers, the Spanish and Portuguése 
exiles mixed with the old settlers; butoWard the. 
end of the sixteenth century they formed a separate 
congregation under the name “ Kehal Gerush,” and. 
worshiped in a reserved place in the Great Syna- 
gogue. The new congregation was greatly aug- 
mented by the arrival of Italian, or Leghorn, Jews, 
and by the middle of the seventeenth century it 
had its wn synagogue and its own rabbis. The 
two congregations, however, were united in so 
far as both were under the jurisdiction of the caid, 
both contribu- 








commentary, entitled “Zera‘ Yizhak,” on different 
sections of the Talmud; this work, which appeared 
posthumously in 1768, is the only Hebrew ook 
which has as yet been published in Tunis. Lom- 
broso’s successor as chief rabbi was Mas‘ud Raphael 
Alfasi, who, conjointly with his‘$ons Hafyim and 
Solomon, published the “Mishha de-Rabuta” in 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Aruk (Leghorn, 1805), 
Among other rabbis of the eighteenth century were 
Nathan ben Abraham Burgel, author of “ Hok 
Natan,” novell and explanations on the mishnaie 
order Kodashim and the treatise Horayot, etc. ; and 








Elijah Hai Vita Burgel, author of “Migdanot 
Natan,” novella 





ting to the com- 
munal revenues 
derived from 
taxation on ar- 
ticles of con- 
sumption, more 
especially on 
meat and Pass- 
over bread. A 
complete separa- 
tion of the two 
congregations 

took place at the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century, 
when the Leg- 
horn Jews estab- 
lished butcher- 
shops of their 
own, refusing to 
pay the high tax 
on meat. This 
naturally — pro- 
voked bad feel- 
ings on the part 
of the Tunsi 
congregation, 
which now had 
to bear the whole 
burden of this 
tax, At last, in 
1741, the two 
congregations 
entered into an 
agreement  ac- 
cording to which 
the Tunsi was to 
pay two-thirds 
of the taxes and the Grana the remaining third. The 
Grana congregation remained under the authority of 
the caid until 1824, when Husain Bey officially rec- 
ognized its autonomy. 

The intellectual condition of the Tunisian Jews 
kept pace with their political progress, Even in 
theseventeenth century there were prominentrabbis 
and scholars in the city of Tunis and in Gerba. In 

the middle of that century a descend- 

Rabbis and ant of Zemah Duran settled at Tunis 
Scholars. and established a Talmud Torah which 
produced many Talmudic scholars. 

Isaac Lombroso, who officiated as chief rabbi of Tunis 
from about 1710 to 1752, was the author of a 








Jews of Tunis in Native Costume. 
Grom a photograph.) 


on various’ Tal- 
mudic treatises 
The most promi- 
nent rabbis of 
the nineteenth 
century were: 
Joseph Burgel, 
author of “Ze- 
ra‘ de+Yosef,” 
on the Tosafot; 
Isaac Tayyib, 
author of “ ‘Erek 
ha-Shulhan,” on 


‘Aruk, 
kot ha-Pesah,” 
on the laws of 
Passover, and 
“Wawe ha-‘Arh- 
mudim,” on the 
“Sefer Yere’im” 
of Eliezer of 
Metz; Judah 
Nijar, author of 
“Ohole Yehu- 
dah,” on the 
Sifre,", “Shebut 
Yehudah,” on 
the Mekilta, 
“Alfe Yehu- 
dah,” on the 
treatise Shebu- 
‘ot, “Mo‘ade 
Adonai,” on the 
Semag, and 
“Simhat Yehu- 
dah,” on the 
small Talmudic 
treatises; Joshua Bases; Nathan Bypgel; Samuel 
Sefag; Aaron ha-Kohen Mogadar}! Abraham ha- 
Kohen Tanuji; Samuel Sefag; Abrahat Hajjaj; 
Moses Faitusi; Nissim Marik; and Hai> Bismut. 
The Tunisian rabbis possess full judicial power 
in all civil and commercial matters, and even in 
criminal cases if the crime committed is not one 
that calls for capital punishment. The community 
of Tunis possesses twenty-seven synagogues, among 
which the Great Synagogue of the Tunsi congrega- 
tion, and that of the Portuguese, are very large. 
The Jewish inhabitants of Tunis include some finan- 
ciers and a number of persons following liberal pro- 

















fessions, but they are mostly engaged in commerce, 
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in petty traffic, and especially in brokerage. ‘There 
is also a considerable number of persons who follow 
various handicrafts. 

The other communities of the regency of Tunis 
are: Bizerta, with a Jewish population of about 
600 persons; Gabés, with 500 Jews Gerba, having 

4,500 Jews and six synagogues; Go- 

Other Com- letta, 400 Jews and one synagogue; 
munities. Keff, with 450 Jews, one synagogue; 
Mehdia, 100 Jews; Monastir, con- 
taining 500 Jews and one synagogue; Nabel, hav- 
ing 1,500 Jews; Porta Farina, 1,500 Jews; Ras 
el-Jabel, with 600 Jewsand two synagogues; Soli- 
man, 700 Jews; and Susa, with a Jewish popula- 
tion, of 600 souls. Schools for children were estab- 
lished by the Alliance Israélite Universelle at Tunis, 
Mehdia, Susa, and several other places; special 





’ schools for Jews were established by the government 





brated with great pomp, and the rabbis proclaim 
publicly full absolution from all sins. Passover 
cakes,.as made in other countries, are wholly un- 
known to the Tunsi, but they use a peculiar method 
of their own in fashioning the unleavened dough 
sinto sticks, by joining the ends of which the cakes 
are made in the form of rings. 

The Tunsi pronounce Hebrew largely accord- 
ing to the phonetic rules of Arabic. No distinction 
is made between the long and short vowels; the 
“kamez” is always pronounced as “a.” The pro- 
nunciation of the“ zere ” resembles more the “ hirik,” 
while that of the “segol” approaches the “patah.” 
The 5 and the 3 are often confounded in pronuncia- 
tion. No distinction is made between the “shewa” 
quiescentand the “shewa” mobile. Very peculiar is 
their custom of separating the Sabbatical sections 
“Mattot u-Mas‘e” at times when elsewhere they are 





JEWISH CEMETERY AT TUNIS. 
(From a photograph in the possession of Dr, Maurice Fishberg, New York.) 


at Sfax and Gabés. The superior hygienic condi- 
tions prevailing among the Jews of Tunis, in com- 
parison with the other nationalities, caused great 
surprise to the French military physicians Testivint 
and Reinlinger. Instituting an inquiry into the 
number of deaths caused by tuberculosis among the 


“various races of the regency, they found that from 


1894 to 1900 the death-rate among the Mussulmans 
was 11.30 per 1,000 inhabitants; among the Euro- 
peans, 5.18; and among the Jews only 0.75 (“ Revue 
d’Hygiéne,” xxii., No, 11). 
‘The Tunsi preserve many peculiar religious cus- 
toms which are not followed elsewhere. 
Religious Their ritual, especially for the divine 
Customs. 
Sephardic as well as from the Ashke- 
nazic, Some of the prayers are in Arabic. The 
first of every month the Yom Kippur Katan is cele- 


service on festivals, differs from the | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


read together, and vice versa, Contrary tothe Maso- 
rah, the section Mishpatim is subdivided by the Tunsi 
into two sections, the first bearing the title of “ Mish- 
patim,” and the second that of “Im Kesef.” Likewise 
another order is adopted in reading the Haftarot. 
With regard to the examination of the lungsofslaugh- 
tered animals (“bedikah”), the Tunsido not follow 
the regulations of Joseph Caro, but an older author- 
ity, whose prescriptions are less rigid. 

Brides of twelve or thirteen are not uncommon 
among the Tunsi. The marriage ceremony is per- 
formed by a rabbi, and usually takes place in the 
synagogue. The bride and bridegroom are seated 
on chairs placed on a table, and a tallit covers the 
heads of both. Two witnesses stand one on each side, 
while the officiating rabbi takes his position in front 
of the table, with the prayer-book in one liand and 
the cup of blessing in the other, It is customary 
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among the Tunsi women to appear every Friday in 
the cemetery with a smaJl earthen jar containing 
slaked lime, aud a brush, with which they clean and 
whitewash the tombstones of their relatives and 
friends. The cemetery is usually outside the*city 
walls, and, not being enclosed, is frequently en-< 
tered by animals; the tombs, which are built of 
prick and mortar, are flat, and not more than six 
inches above the ground, Sce CanrrTuacer. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Addison, The Present State of the Jews 
in the Barbary States, 1675; Morgan, Isturia degli Stati 
@algeri, Tunisi, Tripoli, e Moracen, London, 17 
Fischer, Tvledot Fealurun, Prague, Isl7: D. 
sur UHistoire des 1si ites de Tunis 
cler, Histoire de UAj 
1884; Gritz, Gesch. v. 236 et et 
kenazi, in Ha-Lebanon, ti. 181 5 
seq. ¥_ 236 et xeq., vi. 8) et seq. Freund, Tom Tian 
Judentinum, in shwun, iv. S22 Cognat, nraélites d 
Tunis, in Tour du Monde, 1898, ii, 98, 
a I. Br. 


TUR, NAPHTALI WOLF: Russian Mebra- 
ist; bornat Wilna; died there May 29, 1885 (accord- 
ing to Zeitlin, June 8, 1884). Tur settled in Warsaw, 
where he taught Hebrew and several modern lan- 
guages, Ile was a talented poct; but, owing to his 
untimely @eath, most of his productions remain 
unpublished. Of those which have been printed 
may be mentioned: “Ha-Yobel” (in “Ila-Asif,” f 
1-10), a long poem in honor of Sir Moses Monte. 
flore’s centenary ; “Geberet ha-Heshbon”; and “ El 
ha-Ishshah” (é. ii. 556-561). Several of his poems 
are published in Gottlober’s “Ha-Boker Or.” 
BIBLJOGRAPHY: Ho- Asif, it. 763; Zettlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. 
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TURIM. See Jacon BEN ASHER. 


TURIN : Italian. a4 the River Po; formerly 

















capital of the duchy #f Savoy, and later of the 
kingdom of Sardinia; iliow (1905) the chief city of 
the province of like nati. Jews were admitted to 
Turin in 1424, probabl¥fpecause they loaned money 
at a lower rate of interéMf than the Christians. The 
first Jew to settle with is family in the city in that 
year was Elia Alamané A statute of Amadeus 
VILL, dated June 17, 1480, obliged the Jews of the 
duchy to wear a badge of red cloth on the shoulder, 
forbade them to live among Christians, and prohib- 
ited them from building new synagogues, besides im- 
posing other restrictions. The Jews were now com- 
pelled to live in the Via San Tommaso, near the 
so-called “Gamelotto.” About this time originated 
the treaty or agreement between the duke of Savoy 
and the Hebrews. It was made for ten years only, 
put was renewable; it guaranteed to the Jews free- 
dom of residence in Turin, and regulated their 
rights and privileges. Amadeus, besides, promul- 
gated a special decree forbidding Christians to kill, 

wound, or flog the Hebrew residents, or to disturb 
them in their religious worship or festivals. 

The reign of Emmanuel Philibert (1553-80) fell 
ina disastrous period forall the Italian Jews. Those 
of Piedmont alternately received concessions and 
suffered persecutions, according to the duke’s need 
of money. On July 19, 1560, Emmanuel Philibert 
decreed the expulsion of ail Jews from his domin- 
ions; but their own entreatics and the intercession 
made in their behalf by the Duchess Margherita 





secured for them a respite of four months. 
of the duke’s councilors, Negron de Negri of Genoa, 


. Tunis . 


“One: 


i 


urged his master to renew the decree of expulsion ‘ 
and to insist upon the departure of the Jews within ! 


ten days. Fortunately, however, the 








Under Em- kindly intervention of an official at, 


manuel 
Philibert. cation of the decree; 
made an agreement with the Jews under 
which they were still permitted to inhabit Piedmont, 
Very soon after, however (Oct., 1566), Emmanuel 
Philibert again issued a decree ordering the depar- 
ture of the Jews from his domains within a space’of 
fifteen days unless they paid down 40,000 gold 
florins. The Jewsatonce quitted his dominions, but 
on the payment of half the sum demanded they 
were permitted to return, They then executed a 
new agreement under which they pledged them- 
selves to pay a yearly tax of 1,500 gold florins. By 
another decree (Sept. 4, 1572) Emmanugl Philibert, 
at the request of Vitale Sacerdoti, introduced some 
favorable alterations into the statutes of Amadeus 
VIII. Among other things, the Jews were permitted 
to enjoy the right of “hazakah” and of owniug real 
estate, Simon, a brother of Saccrdoti, was sent by 
the duke in the same year to Constantinople to pro- 
pose the establishment of a consulate there, Em- 
manuel Philibert furthermore granted the Jews the 
right of assembling once a year (for religous pur- 
poses), and of owning a special piece of land asa 
cemetery. 
At Philibert’s death his son, Charles Emman- 
uel I., ascended the throne (1580-1630), Cardinal 





Borromeo of Milan urged him to expel the He-, 


brews again from his dominions. He yielded, how- 
ever, to the entreaties of the latter, and made a 
new contract with them, allowing them to remain 
in the country on certain conditions. He also con- 
firmed the privileges granted them by his father, 
and placed them under the jurisdiction of a spe- 
cially appointed judge called the “conservatore.” 
The first “conservatore ” was the senator Gasparo 
Tesauro, Marquis of Fossiano. Charles Emmanuel 
also repealed the obligation, imposed on the Jews in 
1560, of paying a yearly sum of 25 scudi to the stu- 
dents of the university on St. Catherine’s Day. He 
twice renewed the decree forbidding Christians to 
molest the Jews or to offend them by disturbing 
their religious functions (Dec. 15, 1603, and Oct. 
20, 1610). In the first instance he also agreed, on 
condition of a donation of 60,000 scudi payable 
in twelve years beginning witi: 1604, that the Jews 
should engage unmolestedly in trade and commerce, 
and should not be more lieavily taxcd than other citi- 
zens. Further, he allowed them to lend on pledges, 
which had been forbidden them by Amadeus VIII, 
This was, however, regulated by spe- 

In the Sev- ciallaws. The tribunals were required 
enteenth to recognize the trustworthiness of the 
Century. books in which the Jews entered their 
contrac Permission was 

granted the Jews to meet twice a year to elect their 
leaders and to arrange for the payment of the tribute 
due the state. In order to raise this tribute the 
Jewish community was allowed to tax all Hebrews 
who came to reside within the limits of the state. 

















further. 


the ducal tribunal obtained’ the revo-' 
and the duke > 
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Physicians and surgeons were allowed to follow 
their professions, subject, however, to the consent 
of the Archbishop of Turin. Finally, he granted 
a full pardon forall crimes, offenses, and infractions 
of the law committed up to the day of publication 
of the decree on condition of the payment of 2,000 
ducats volunteered by certain members of the com- 


munity, namely, G. Lattes, M. Jarach, C. and 8. | 


Melle, and 8. Brisa, who were afterward exempted 
from wearing the distinctive badge. In Aug., 1612, 


a Jew named Leone Segre was murdered in the | 


enclosure of the ghetto. The.Jews accused of this 
deed were liberated on the payment of 50,000 “du- 
eantoni,” In 





The condition of the Jews of Piedmont was no 
better during the eighteenth century, owing to the 
intolerant spirit shown by the papal government, 
Indeed, their legal status became in some respects 
considerably worse. For instance, Victor Amadeus 

II. wished to deprive them of the 

In the power of acquifing landed property. 
Eighteenth He therefore enforced the constitu- 

Century. tions of the years 1728, 1729, and 1770, 

which, like so many of the ducal laws, 

were hostile to the interests of the Jews. A certain 
Luigi Pisani of Jerusalem, formerly a rabbi, but 
later converted to Christianity, preached a sermon 
to the Jews of 





1614 all sen- 
tences then be- 
ing served were 
remitted in gon- 
sequence of the 
payment of 
18,000 “ducan- 
toni.” 

In 1618 the 
Jewish com- 
munity of Pied- 
mont was united 
with that of the 
city and terri- 
tory of Nizza, 
In 1626 the resi- 
dence of the 
Jews was 
changed, and 
the district at 
that time called 
“San Giovanni 
di Dio” was as- 
signed to ‘them. 
In 1640 Victor 
Amadeus [., at 
the request of 
M. Treves, L. 
Lattes, and A. 
Levi, confirmed 

“all the rights 
and privileges 








Turin on Feb, 7, 
1715, in the 
church of San 
Francesco di Pa- 
ola, to demon- 
strate to them 
“the blindness, 
error, and false- 
ness which en- 
veloped them.” 
In 1780 there 
were about 1,500 
Jews in Turin, 
The first. indi- 
cations of the 
approach of 
better times for 
the Jews came 
with the French 
Revolution; but 
the provisional 
Austro-Russian- 
Piedmontese 
government 
(May, 1799) de- 
manded a strict- 
er observance of 
all the laws and 
regulations than 
had been exact- 
ed of the Jews 
before the Revo- 
lution, and’ sub- 








granted to the 
Jews by his ‘The Synagogue at Turin, Italy. 
predecessors. (From a photograph.) 


At the instance 
of the Jewish community, which presented him 
with 3,300 lire, these privileges were further con- 
firmed by the Senate on the occasion of the mar- 
Tiage of Charles Emmanuel II. in 1662. In 1680, by 
an order of the regent, Madama Reale, dated Aug. 12, 
1679, the site of the ghetto was again changed, this 
time to the quarter of Beatus Amadeus; and here the 
Jews continued to dwell until 1828, in which year 
certain wealthy families obtained Ieave to reside be- 
yond the ghettolimits. In 1706 the Jewish cemetery 
situated near the arsenal was destroyed by the 
chancesof war, and the Jews obtained leave to bury 
ir dead in San Giovanni di Dio, abandoned in 1680 
Wace this cemetery became part of the Vanchiglia 
district, near the River Po; and at length, in 1854, 
it was incorporated with the common cemetery). 





jected the en- 
tire community 
to heavy penal- 
ties for the slightest infraction. On the return 
of French domination, the Jews of Turin obtained 
from the imperial government equality with their 
French coreligionists; but upon the restoration the 
old restrictions soon came into force again. Jewish 
students were expelled from the schools; and the 
proprietary classes were allowed five years in which 
to sell their possessions. At length, by a decree 
dated March 6, 1816, Victor Emmanuel I. finally ex- 
empted the Jews from wearing a distinctive badge, 
and gave them full liberty to engage in trade, com- 
merce, and the useful arts. They were still ex- 
cluded, however, from the universities, from munic- 
ipal offices, and from the administration of works of 
charity. But better times were approaching. In 
1848 a pamphlet, entitled “Dell’ Emancipazione 
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Civile ‘deg!’ Isracliti,” by the Marquis Massimo d’A- 
zeglio of Turin, later minister of the kingdom of 
.- Sardinia, appeared in Florence, and 
Eman, was followed by the statute of March 
cipation. 4 of that year. On July 19, 1848, a 
‘law was passed declaring the equal- 

ity of Jews with other citizens. 

The following rabbis of note were natives of 
‘Turin: sixteenth century: Nethaneel ben Shab- 
bethai ha-Dani; seventeenth century: Joseph Calvo, 
Daniel ben Joseph Calvo, and Joseph ben Michadl 
Ravenna; eighteenth century: Joshua Colon, Isaac 
Formiggini, Abraham Sanson ben Jacob ha-Lesi 
Fubini, Michel Solomon Jonah, Gabricl Pontremoli, 
Jacob ben Joshua Benzion Segre, Abraham ben 
Judah Segre, Daniel Valabrega; nineteenth cen- 
tury: Abraham de Cologna, Felice Bachi, Elijah 
Aaron Lattes, Samuel Solomon Olper, Isaiah Foi 
Lelio della Torre, Sabbato Graziadio Treves, Giusep- 
pe Lattes, Samucl Ghiron, G, Foa, and G. Bolaffio. 

The Jews of 'Turin in 1901 numbered 5,700. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: M. Finzi, in Rivista Israetitica, 1. 226 et seq.; * 





Mortara, I) e, passim ; G. Sacerdoti, in Vessillo Tsraetitico, 

101, pp, 245 ef seq.; Volino, Condiziont Giuridiche Degli 

darae iin Piemonte Prima del” Emancipazione, Turin, 

Me Hj ose enh ha-Rohen, | “Emek ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, pp. 1U2, 
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coke: Empire of southeastern Europe and 
western Asin, For present purposes Turkéy is 
taken to mean that part of Europe which is directly 
under Ottoman rule, Asia Minor, the islands of the 
Archipelago, and Mesopotamia, Syrra and Pat- 
ESTINK, although under the direct administration of 
the Porte, and ARania are considered as distinct 
countries, and have been so treated in Tue Jewisu 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

Jews have lived in Turkey from very early times. 
Tradition says that there was a colony of them in 
Thessaly at the time of Alexander the Great; and 
later they are found scattered throughout the east- 
ern Roman cmpire (see ADRIANOPLE; ByZANTINE 
Emre). The first Jewish colony in Turkey proper 
was at Brosa, the original Ottoman capital. Ac- 
cording to one tradition, when Sultan Urkhan con- 
quered the city (1326) he drove out its former inhab- 
itants and repeopled it with Jews from Damascus 
and the Byzantine empire. These Jews received a 
firman permitting them to build a synagogue; ant 
this edifice still exists, being the cld- 
est in Turkey. The Jews lived ina 
separate quarter called “Yahudi Ma- 
halessi.” Outside of Brusa they were 
‘ allowed to live in any part of the country; and on 

payment of the “kharaj,” the capitation-tax re- 
quired of all non-Moslem subjects (see below), they 
might own land and houses in the city or country. 
Under Sultan Murad I. (1360-89) the Turks crossed. 
over into Europe, and the Jews of Thrace and Thes- 
saly came under Ottoman dominion. The change 
was a welcome one to them, as their new Moslem 
rulers treated them with much more toleration and 
justice than they had received from the Christian 
Byzantines. The Jewseven asked their cobelicvers 
from Brusa to come over and teach them Turkish, 
that they might the quicker adapt themselves to 
the new conditions. The Jewish community of 
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Adrianople began to flourish, and its yeshibah at- 
tracted pupils not only from all parts of Turkey, 
but also from Hungary, Poland, and 
Fourteenth Russia. The grand rabbi at Adria- 
and nople administered all the communities 
Fifteenth of Rumelia. About fifty years after 
Centuries. the conquest of Adrianoplea converted 
Jewish Moslem, Torlak Kiamal by 
name, took part in an insurrection of dervishes and 
preached communistic doctrines, for which he was 
hanged by Sultan Mohammed I. (1413-21). 

Sultan Murad IT. (1421-51) was favorably inclined 
toward the Jews; and with his reign began for them 
a period of prosperity which lasted for two centu- 
ries and which is unequaled in their history in any 
other country. Jews held influential positions at 
court; they engaged unrestrictedly in trade and 
commerce; they dressed and lived as they pleused ; 
and they traveled at their pleasure in all parts of 
the country. Murad II. had a Jewish body-physi- 
cian, Ishak Pasha, entitled “ hakim bashi” (physician- 
in-chief), to whom the ruler granted a special firman 
exempting his family and descendants from all 
taxes. This was the, beginning of a long line of 
Jewish physicians who obtained power and influ- 
ence atcourt. ‘The same sultan created alsoan army 
corps of non-Moslems called “ gharibah ” (= “stran-, 
gers”); and to this Jews also were admitted when 
they were unable to pay the kharaj. 

Murad’s successor, Mohammed the Conqueror 
(1451-81), issued three days after the conquest of 
Constantinople a proclamation inviting all former in- 
habitants to return to the city without fear. Jcws 
were allowed to live freely in the new capital as 
well as in the other citiesof theempire. Permission 
was granted them to build synagogues and schools 
and to engage in trade and commerct without, re- 
strictions of any kind. The sultan invited Jews 
from the Morea to settle in Constantinople; and he 
employed Jewish soldiers, His minister of finance 
(“defter-dar”) was a Jewish physician named Ya‘- 
kub, and his body-physician was also a Jew, Moses 
Hamon, of Portuguese origin. The latter likewise 
received a firman from the sultan exempting his | 
family and descendants from taxes. s 

It was in this reign that the office of bakam bashi 
of Constantinople came to have so much importance. 

Moses CarsaLt was the first to fill the 


Office position, being appointed. thereto by 
of Hakam ihe sultan. He took his place in the 
Bashi. Turkish divan, or state council, beside 


the mufti, or chief of the Ulema, and 
above the Greck patriarch. He was the official 
representative of the Jews before the Turkish gov-, 
ernment: he apportioned and collected their taxes, 
appointed rabbis, acted as judge, and administered 
the affairs of the Jewish communities generally. 
After Capsali the Jews themselves elected their chief 
rabbi, the government ratifying their choice as a 
mere matter of form. 

Another celebrated rabbi who lived during the 
reign of Mohammed the Great was Mordecai b. 
Eliezer Comino. Karaites as well as Rabbinites 
studied under him. The former, although having 
been the most influential element among the Jews 
during the Byzantine empire, had now fallen into 
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such a state of ignorance that for a full century they : 


liad produced no author of repute and had been 
obliged to turn to the Rabbinites for 

Comtino instruction. They were stirred to new 

and the life, however, by the increase in their 

Karaites. numbers through immigration from 
Poland and the Crimea, and by 
contact with the Rabbinites; and they used their new 
energy in disagreeing among themselves, notably in 
regard to a reform in connection with the Sabbath 
light and about the old question of the calendar (sce 
Karaires). Certain Rabbinites, therefore, partic- 
warly Gedaliah ibn Yahya, thought the proper time 
had come to effect a reconciliation between the two 
parties. Mordecai Comtino spoke with respect of 
the Karaites; and the Karaites and Kabbinites who 
studied under him acquired tolerance as well as 
knowledge. The Rabbinite teachers Enoch Saporta, 
Eliezer Capsali, and Elijah ha-Levi made their Ka- 
Taite pupils promise not to speak disrespectfully of 
the Talmudic authorities, and to observe the Rab- 
binite festivals, On the other hand, the grand rabbi, 
Moses Capsali, was strongly opposed to any affilia- 
tion of the two parties, holding that Karaites ought 
not to be instructed in the Talmud, since they re- 
jected it. His successor, Elijah Mizrahi, was more 
tolerant, and used all his influence to preserve 
friendly relations. The Karaite community, how- 
ever, became more and more isolated. Many of its 
members went to the Crimea; and those who were 
loft lived in.a separate quarter walled off from the 
rest of the Jews. 

The condition of the Jews in Turkey about the 
middle of the fifteenth century was so prosperous 
and in such contrast to the hardships endured by 

their fellow Israelites in Germany and 
Tsaac Europe generally that Isaac Zarfati, 
Zarfati’s. a Jew who had settled in Turkey, was 
Letter. moved to send a circular letter to the 
Jewish communities in Germany and 
Hungary inviting their members to emigrate to 
Turkey. The letter is preserved in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris (Ancien Fonds, No. 291). It 
gives a glowing description of the lot of Jews in 
Turkey (for its date see Gritz, “Gesch.” viii., note 
6). Zarfati says: 

“Turkey is a land in which nothing is lacking. If you wish, 
all can go Well with you. Through Turkey you can safely reach 
the Holy Land. Is it not better to live under Moslems than 
under Christians? Here you may wear the finest stuffs. Here 
every one mi under his own vine and fig-tree. In Christen- 
dom, however,gou may not venture to dress your children in 
red or blue without exposing them to the danger of being beaten 
blue or Aayed red." 

This letter caused an influx into Turkey of Ashke- 
nazic Jews, who soon became amalgamated with the 
earlier Jewish inhabitants. 

The greatest influx of Jews into Turkey, how- 
ever, occurred during the reign of Mohammed's suc- 
cessor, Bayazid II. (1481-1512), after the expulsion 

of the Jews from Spain and Portugal. 

" Bifects of That ruler recognized the advantage 

Expulsion to his country of this accession of 
from Spain. wealth and industry, and made the 

Spanish fugitives welcome, issuing 
orders to his provincial governors to receive them 
hospitably. The sultan is said to have exclaimed 











thus at the Spanish monarch’s stupidity: “Ye call 
Ferdinand a*wise king—he who makes his land 
poor and ours rich!” The Jews supplied a want in 
the Turkishempire. The Turks were good soldiers, 
but were unsuccessful as business men; and accord- 
ingly they left commercial occupations to other 
nationalities, They distrusted their Christian sub- 
jects, however, on account of their sympathies with 
foreign powers; hence the Jews, who had no such 
sympathies, soon became the business agents of the 
country. Coming as they did from the persecutions 
of Europe, Mohammedan Turkey seemed to them a 
haven of refuge. The poet Samuel Usque compared 
it to the Red Sea, which the Lord divided for Tis 
people, and in the broad waters of which He drowned 
their troubles. The native Turkish Jews helped 
their persecuted brethren; and Moses Capsali levied 
a tax on the community of Constantinople, the pro- 
eceds of which were applied toward freeing Spanish 
prisoners, 

The Spanish Jews settled chiefly in Constantino- 
ple, Salonica, Adrianople, Nicopolis, Jerusalem, Sa- 
fed, Damascus, and Egypt, and in Brusa, Tokat, and 
Amasia in Asia Minor. Smyrna was not settled by 
them until later. The Jewish population at Jerusa- 
lem increased from 70 families in 1488 to 1,500 at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century. That of Safed 
inéreased from 300 to 2,000 families and almost sur- 
passed Jerusalem in importance. Damascus had a 
Sephardic congregation of 500 families, Constanti- 
nople hada Jewish community of 80,000 individuals 
with forty-four synagogues, Bayazid allowed the 
Jews to live on the banks of the Golden Horn, 
Egypt, especially Cairo, received a large number of 
the exiles, who soon outnumbered the native Jews 
(see Ecyrt), The chief center of the Sephariic 
Jews, however, was Salonica, which became almost 

a Spanish-Jewish city owing to the 
Sixteenth fact that the Spanish Jews soon out- 


Century. numbered their corcligionists of other 
nationalities and even the original na- 
tiveinhabitants. Spanish became the ruling tongue; 


and its purity was maintained for about a century. 

The Jews introduced various arts and industries. 
into the country. They instructed the Turks in the 
art of making powder, cannon, and other imple- 
ments of war, and thus became instruments of de- 
struction directed against their former persecutors. 
They distinguished themselves also as physicians 
and were used as interpretersand diplomatic agents. 
Salim I. (1512-20), the successor of Bayazid II., em- 
ployed a Jewish physician, Joseph Hamon. This 
ruler also was kind to the Jews; and after the con- 
quest of Egypt (1517) he appointed Abraham de 
Castro to the position of master of the mint in that 
country. Salim changed the administrative system 
of the Jews in Egypt, and abolished the office of 
nagid. It is interesting to note that the Turkish 
Jews were in favor of the conquest of Egypt, where- 
as the orthodox Moslems opposed it. 

Sulaiman the Magnificent (1520-66), like his pred- 
ecessor Salim I., had a Jewish body-physician, 
Moses Hamon IL. who accompanied his royal mas- 
ter on his campaigns. Turkey at this time was at 
the high-water mark of its power and influence and 
was feared and respected by the great powers of 
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Europe. Its Jews were correspondingly prosper- 
ous. They held positions of trust and honor, took 
part in diplomatic negotiations, and had so much 
influence at court that foreign Cliris- 
Under tian ambassadors were frequently 
Sulaiman compelled to obtain favors through 
the Mag- them. Commerce was Jargely in their 
nificent. hands; and they rivaled Venice in 
maritime trade. In Constantinople 
they owned beautiful houses and gardens on the 
shores of the Bosporus. In 1551 Nicolo Nicolai, 
chamberlain to the King of France, who accompa- 
nied the French ambassador to Constantinople, 
described the Jews in Turkey as follows: 


“There are so many Jews throughout Turkey, and in Greece 
especially, that it is a great marvel and downright incredible. 
They increase daily through the commerce, money-changing, 
and peddling which they carry on almost everywhere on land 
and on water; so that it may be said truly that the greater part 
of the commerce of the whole Orient is in their hands. In Con- 
stantinople they have the largest bazars and stores, with the 
best and most expensive wares of all kinds. In addition, one 
Meets among them many skilled artists and mechanicians, espe- 
¢lally among the Maranos, who some years ago were driven out 
of Spain and Portugal. These, with great harm and injury to 

Christendom, have taught the Turks to make 


Nicolo implements of war. . . . The said Jews have 
Nicolai’s also established a printing-press, which is a 
Account. wonderful thing to the Turks, They print 


books in Latin, Greek, Italian, Syriac, and He- 

brew; but in Turkish and Arable they are not allowed to print. 

Besides, they know most languages ; so that they are employed 

brava ” (“Viaggi nella Turchia,” pp. 142-143, Venice, 
). : 


Nicolai also mentions Hamon as “a person of great 
honor, great activity, great renown, and great 
wealth.” 

If one recalls the warlike activity of the Turks at 
this time, when they were laying siege to Vienna and 
threatening to overrun Europe, the full significance 
of Nicolai’s allusion to the manufacture of imple- 
ments of war isevident. The Jews also had a more 
direct influence on the making of war and of peace 
through the diplomatic negotiations in which they 
fook part. Moses Hamon influenced the sultan in 
favor of Donna Gracia MENDEsrA ; and the ruler sent 
an imperial messenger to Venice demanding that 
the authorities sct her at liberty and allow her 
to proceed to Turkey. She and her nephew Don 
Joseph Nast at once took a prominent. part in Jew- 
ish affairs in Turkey. Joseph, through his wide 
business connections among his fellow Maranos in 
the capitals of Europe, was able to furnish the sul- 
tan with confidential information as to what was 
taking place at the forcign courts; and he soon be- 
caine a favorite counselor. The sultan was induced 
to take an interest in the fate of the Turkish Jewish 
prisoners at Ancona; and he wrote a haughty letter 
to Paul IV. demanding their release. In revenge 
for the fate of the other Jews at Ancona, the Turkish 
Jews, led by Donna Gracia and Joseph, endeavored 
to place an effective boycott upon the port of that 
city, and to transfer its trade to Ferrara; but the 
scheme fell through owing to lack of unity among 
its promoters. dJoseph’s influence at court was fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that he openly sup- 
ported the claims of Sulaiman’s son Salim to the 
throne at a time when the succession was doubtful. 
He thus won that prince’s lasting favor, of whichall 








the later intrigues of the French and the Venetian, 
envoys were unable to deprive him. . 7s 

Sulaiman instituted for the benefit of the Jew: 
the office of “kiahya” or Kaurya (xyap). It was 
the duty of this official to represent 
them at court and to defend them 
against injustice and’oppression. The 
first incumbent of the office, appointed 
by the sultan himself, was Shealtiel. There was the 
more need for such a defender, since the Jewsin the 
Turkish empire were continually being harassed 
by their Christian neighbors. In Amasia, in Asia 
Minor, the old accusation of ritual murder was re- 
vived; and several Jews were slain, Later, when 
their innocence had been established,- the cadi in 
anger put to death some of the Gfeeks' who had 
made the accusation. Another instance of the kind 
led Sulaiman to enact « law under which.all future 
blood accusations should be tried before the sultan 
himself. 

Sulaiman conferred the city of Tiberias and its 
environs upon his favorite Joseph Nasi; and the 
latter at one time planned the foundation of a Jew- 
ish colony in Palestine. The walls of Tiberias were 
rebuilt, and Joseph invited Jews from Europe, even 
providing ships for their transportation. It is not 
known how many responded to the call; but the 
scheme of a Jewish colony in Tiberias was not 
realized, and Joseph appears to have transferred his 
interest elsewhere. 

At the accession of Salim ITI. (1566) Josepn was 
created Duke of Naxos and of the Cyclafles Islands ; 
but he continued to reside at Constantinople, ap- 
pointing as his vicegerent for the islands a Spanish 
nobleman named Coronello. Thus in less than 100 
years after the Jews had been driven out of Spain a 
nobleman of that realm was in Jewish employ. In 

the year following Salim’s accession an 


Office of 
Kehiya. 





French Austrian embassy was commissioned 
Ships to call on Joseph Nasi and offer him 
Seized by a fixcd salary tosecure his good graces. 
Joseph In the next year he received a firman 
Nasi. from the sultan empowering him to 


seize the cargoes of French ships in 
Turkish waters, to the amount of the debt which the 
French government had long owed to the Mendesia 
family and which both Swaiman and Salim had un- 
successfully tried to collect for him. In 1589 he 
finally succeeded in reimbursing himself from car- 
goes seized in the port of Alexandria, France com- 
plaining and protesting in vain. Not more successful 
were the efforts of the French ambassador to under- 
mine Joseph’s position at the Turkish court (sce 
Nast, Joseru). A few years later Joseph succeeded 
in influencing the sultan to make war against Venice 
because of Cyprus. Joseph’s influence with the sul- 
tan was known to be such that even Christian rulers 
applied directly to him. Emperor Ferdinand of 
Austria addressed a letter to him, as did also Will- 
iam of Orange, the latter trying to induce him to 
declare waren Spain. This move, although fuvored 
by Don Joseph, was opposed by the grand vizier 
Mohammed Sokolli, who had long been his euemy. 
Joseph’s influence ceased at the death of Salim, 
when the rule of the grand viziers, beginning with 
Sokolli, commenced. i 
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Joseph Nasi’s place was taken by another. Jew, 
Solomon AgnxeEnazi, who, altho&gh remaining more 
in the background, and ‘working through the grand 
viziers.instead of eoming directly in contact with 
the sultan, was even more influential than Jo- 
seph. Ashkenazi’s name ig frequently mentioned 
in the ‘diplomatic cgrrespondence of the time: be- 
tween the Porte awd the other European courts. 
The war with Venice which had been begun by one 
Jew, was terminated by another. Ashkenazi, who 

, had been working in behalf of peace while hostil- 
ities were still in progress, was delegated by the 
Porte tq arragge terms of peace and was sent to 
Venice for that.purpose. The Venetians, distasteful 
as it was to them, were obliged to receive the Jew 
with all the honors due the ambassador of so power- 
fulg nation as Turkey. Ashkenazi was influential 
also in causing the choice of a king of Poland to fall 
on Henry of Anjou. He was likewise entrusted 
with the negotiations fora peace between Spain and 
Turkey. 

All the favor shown to individual Jews, however, 
did not affect the lot of the community as a whole, 
whose fate depended on the caprice of a despotic 
ruler. Sultan Murad III., for instance, on one oc- 

casion ordered the execution of all the 

Sumptuary Jews in the empire merely because he 

Laws. was annoyed by, the lixury which 

E they displayed in their clothing. It 

was only after the intervention of Solomon Ash- 

kenazi and other influential Jews with the grand 

vizier, seconded by the payment of a large sum of 

money, that the order was changed into a law re- 

stricting dress. Thereafter Jews were required to 

wear a kind of cap instcad of a turban, and to refrain 
from using silk in making their garments. 

Certain Jewesses became prominent about this 
time as physicians and intriguers, Esther Krera 
was especially famous as the favorite of the Vene- 
tian sultana Baffa, wife of Murad III. and mother 
of Mohammed III. Turkish women of the harem 
have always exercised more influence than is com- 
monly attributed to them; and the Jewesses who 
were made welcome there in various capacities fre- 
quently acted as go-betweens, and indirectly influ- 
enced the actions of prominent men. Esther Kiera, 
through her position as an intimate of the sultana 
Baffa, became all;important in the diplomatic in- 
trigues of the time; and she carried on a traffic in 
army posts. She:acquired great wealth, much of 
which was spent in helping her poor coreligionists 
and in furthering their literary efforts. Greed, how- 
ever, appears to have overmastered her discretion ; 
and she met a tragicend. The Mendesia family pro- 
duced two women; Gracia Menpest4 and her daugh- 
ter Reyna Nast, wife of Joseph Nasi, who did much 
for the Jews of Turkey. Another Jewess of impor- 
tance was the widew of Solomon Ashkenazi. She suc- 
ceeded in curing the young sultan Abmad I. of the 
smallpox, after all other doctors had failed. A con- 
temporary of Esther Kiera in 1599 wrote a letter 
which accompanied. a present from the sultan’s 
mother to the Queen of England. A translation 
of it may be found in Kayserling, “Die Jidischen 
Frauen.” pp. 91-92. . 


the sixteenth century led them to entertain Jopes of | 
the Messiah, and cabalistic doctrines spreas 
Especially prominent in promoting them were Judah. 
Hayyat, Baruch of Benevento, Abraham ly Eliezer ha- 
Levi of Adrianople, Meir ibn Gawbai, and David ibn * 
Abi Zimra (Franco, “ Bigot des Israélites de l’Em- 
it&Ottoman,” p. 52). In the early part of the cen-' 
fury the appearance of that @ccentric adventurer Da-' 
vid Reubeni, who claimed to be an ambassador from 
an independent Jewish king in Arabia, sent to seek 
aid against the Turks, aroused hopes throughout the 
Jewish world that he was the precursor of the Mes- 
siah. Influenced by him, Solomon Motko of Portu- 
gal began to have visions, and was moved in one of 
them to go to Turkey. In Salonica, one of the chief 
seats of the Cabala in the empire, he fell in with the 
aged cabalist Joseph TarpazaK; and 
Messianic in Adrianople he inspired the young 
Hopes. Joseph Caro with cabalistic visions, 
Molko went also to Palestine and re- 
mained for some time in Safed, at that time a veri- 
table nest of cabalism. He proclaimed that the Mes- 
sianic period would begin in 1540 (5800 4.m.). After 
Molko’s death (1582) the Jews of Safed still clung 
to their hope of the Messiah; and, in order to pre-, 
pare the way for him, they attempted to introduce 
unity into Judaism by organizing arecognized Jew- 
ish tribunal or Sanhedrin. The plan, however, came 
to nothing, owing to the personal rivalry of the two 
leaders of the Safed and Jerusalem communities tre- 
spectively, Jacob Beras and Levi b. Jacob Hants, 

After Berab’s death Joseph Caro became the lead- 
ing rabbi in Safed, having come to Palestine filled 
with the idea that he was destined to take a promi- 
nent part in preparing the way for the Messiah. He, 
like Molko, saw visions and dreamed dreams. But 
the visions and religious ecstasies of Molko and Caro 
were as nothing compared with the extravagances 
of the cabalistic leaders who succeeded them, In 
the last three decades of the sixteenth century Safed ' 
and all Galilee became the scene of excesses of re- 
ligious demoniacs,.conjurers, and miracle-worker$; 
and cabalistic notions spread thence throughout Tur- 
key and into Europe. This movement derived its 
impulse principally from two men, Isaac Lurta 
and his disciple Hayyim Virau. The former com- 
muned with departed spirits, talked with animals 
and angels, and developed a peculiar theory con- 
cerning the origin and quality of souls. and their 
migrations. The Zohar was placed on a level with 
the Talmud and the Bible. 

The prosperons condition of the Jews in Turkey 
during this period was not a deep-rooted one. It 
did not rest on fixed laws or conditions, but de- 
pended wholly on the caprice of individual rulers. 
Furthermore, the standard of civilization through- 
out Turkey was very low, and the masses were 
illiterate. In addition there was no unity among 
the Jews themselves. They had come to Turkey 
from many lands, bringing with them their own 
customs and opinions, to which they clung te- 
naciously, and had founded separate congregations. 
And with the waning of Turkish power even 
their superficial prosperity vanished. Ahmad I., 
who came tothe throne in the early vearanf the sev- 
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toward the Jews, having been cured of smallpox by 
a Jewess (see above); and he imprisoned certain 

Jesuits for trying to convert them. 


Sevens, But under Murad IV. (1623-40) the 
teenth’. J ews of Jerusalem were persecuted by 
Century. an Arab who had purchased the gov- 


ernorship of that city from the-gov- 
ernor of the province; and in the time of Ibrahim’l. 
(1640-49) there was a massacre of Ashkenazic Jews 
who were expecting the Messiah in the year 1648, 
and who had probably provoked the Moslems by 
their demonstrations and meetings. The war with 
Venice in the first year of this sultan’s reign inter- 
rupted commerce and caused many Jews to remove 
to Smyrna, where they could carry on their trade 
undisturbed. In 1660, under Mohammed IV. (1649- 
1687), Safed was destroyed by the Arabs; and in the 
same year there wasa fire in Constantinople in which 
the Jows suffered severe loss. Under the same sultan 
Jews from Frankfort-on-the-Main settled in Constan- 
tinople; but the colony did not prosper. It was also 
during this reign that the pscudo-MessiahShabbcthai 
ZeBI caused such an upheaval in Judaism. Itischar- 
acteristic of the Turkish attitude toward the Jews, 
and in striking contrast with the attitude of Euro- 
pean powers, that no steps were taken to punish the 
Jews who took part in the agitation. Shabbethai Zebi 
was one of the few pscudo-Messiahs who have left 
sects behind them. The chief seat of his followers 
is at Salonica, They arecalled “Dénmeh ” (a Turk- 
io ish word signifying “apostates”) or 
“Ma’aminim.” There are three sub- 
sects, whose devotions are separate and 
secret, The firstis that of the Ismirlis 
or Smyrnians, who shave their chins; the second is 
composed of the followers of Jacob Querido, a 
reputed son of Shabbethai, who shave their heads, 
but not their chins; and the third, the members of 
which shave neither the chin nor the head, consists 
of followers of Othman Baba, who iu the eighteenth 
century tried to reconcile the first two sects. The 
Dénmeh resemble the Mostemsand outwardly prac- 
tise their customs, even going to the mosques on 
Fridays. Their own meeting-houses, or “kals,” are 
secret, and connect with their dwelling-houses by 
interior passages. They are very respectable and 
Prosperous, and are said to have no poor among 
them (see Dénmen; J. T. Bent, “A Peculiar Peo- 
ple,” in “Longman’s Magazine,” xi. 24-36), 

Michel Febre, a Capuchin monk who lived in 
Turkey for eighteen years and who published an 
account of his experiences there and jn other lands, 
has given a description of the Jews in Turkey in the 
middie of the seventeenthcentury. He says(“Thé- 
atre de la Turquie,” in “R. E, J.” xx. 97 et seg.): 


The 
Dénmeh. 





“There are two elasses of Jews in Turkey, viz., natives, or 
original inbabitants of the country, and strangers, so called be- 
cause their ancestors came from Spain and 

Michel Portugal. The former, like the Christians, 
Febre’s De- wear colored turbans, and are only to be dis- 
scription. tinguished from them by their shoes, which 
are black or violet, while those of the Cnris- 

flans are red or yeliow. The second class wear a ridiculous 
hhead-dress, like a britless Spanish hat. ‘They have separate 
cemeteries and do not agree with Jews of the other class on 
certain tenets of religion. Both classes are found {n large num- 
bers in most of the cities belonging to tbe grand seignior, 
especially in commercial towns such as Smyrna, Aleppo, Cairo, 


Thessalonica, ete.. They are mainly occupied as bankers, money- 
changers, and usurers; in beying old things and, after mending 
them, selling them as hewg as employees in the custom-houses, 
as intermediaries in-bargains, and ag doctors, chemists, and in- 
terpreters. . . . They are so skilful and <industrious that they 
make thymselves useful to every one; and there will not be 
found any family of importance among the Turks and the for- 
¢ign merchants which, has, fot in its employ a Jew, cither to 
estimate merchandise and to judge gf its vitue, to act-as inter- 
preter, or to give advice on everything that takes place.” 
Febre also comments on the filth which he noticed 
in the Jewish houses, i ” 

The history of the Jews in Turkey in the cight- , 
eenth century is principally a very brief chronicle 

of misfortunes. One name stands out 

Eighteenth against the dark background—that of 

Century. Daniel de Fonseca, who was chief 

court physician and played a certain 

political réle. He is mentioned by Voltaire, who 

speaks of him as an acquaintance whom he esteemed 

highly. Fonseca was concerned in the negotiations 
with Charles XIT. of Sweden. 

In 1702 a Jaw was passed forbidding Jews to wear 
yellow slippers and ordaining that in future they 
should wear only black coverings for the fect and 
head. In 1728 the Jews living near the Baluk Bazar, 
or fish-market, were obliged to sell their houses to 
Moslems and to move away so as not to defile the 
neighboring mosque by their presence. ‘In 1756 one 
of the most terrible fires that Constantinople has 
ever experienced broke out in the Jewish quarter 
and devastated the city; in the following year the 
sumptuary laws against the Jews were renewed; 
and in the next year an earthquake destroyed 2,000 
Jewish houses in Safed. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century a col- 
ony of Turkish Jews settled in Vienna. Their posi- 

tion was established in the Treaty of 

Turkish Passarowitz (1718) between Turkey 

Colony at and the German empire, which made 
Vienna. it possible for the inhabitants of one 
country to live in and to receive the 
protection of the government of the other, and vice 
versa. Many Turkish Jews took advantage of this 
treaty to live in Vienna, which was forbidden to 
native Austrian Jews, Consequently the latter ob- 
tained passports allowing them to live inVienna as 
Turkish subjects (see Ausra), 

The destruction of the janizaries in the early part 
of the nineteenth century (1826) was a great boon 
to the Jews; for this Jawless corps of soldiery had 

long been such a terror to them that 

The the word “janissaro ” was (and still is) 
Janizaries. used by Jewish mothers to frighten 
their disobedient children. The word. 

“janizary ” (Turkish, “yenicheri”) was applied to 
soldiers recruited from Christians who as children 
had been taken away from their parents and 
brought up in the Mohammedan faith. The corps 
was first instituted in the middle of the fourteenth 
century. No Jews appear ever to have been forced 
into this service; but they suffered most from the 
excesses of this unruly military body. Nearly 
every great fire in Constantinople started in the 
Jewish quarter, being lighted by greedy janizaries, 
who then pretended to help to quench the flames, 
while in reality they plundered the houses. The 
rabbinical responsa from the sixteenth to the nine- 
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tecuth century are full of cases submitted to Jewislr |. porters of the government, tn the war of 1885, al- 


tribunals concerning the outrages, assassinations, 
and robberies of which the Jews were victims at the’ 
hands of these soldiers, both in Constantinople apd | 
in the provinces. Nevertheless certain -w, eulthy 
Jews, under imperial authorization, held the: -posi-* 
tion of banker to this corps. They Were called 
“ojak baziriani,” “sarraf bashi,” “ojak sarrafi,” 
“shapchi bashi.” The best-known Jews who occu- 
pied thisspost were Judah Rosanes, Meir Ajiman, 
Jacob Ajiman, and Baruch Ajiman, in the eighteenth 
century, arid Isaiah Ajiman and Behor Carmona, 
ut the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
Jews of the lowest classes at times fraternized with 
the janizaries in their drunken debauches; and on 
the day of their destruction many janizaries sought 
refuge in Jewish houses. 

The low grade of civilization existing throughout 
Turkey since the beginning of the wars with Russia 
intheeighteenth century seriously affected thestatus 
of the Jews, who were in a miserabie condition until 
toward the end of the ninctcenth century, when the 
fruit of the labor expended by the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle for their enlightenment began to be vis- 
ible. The masses are still very ignorant; and in 
: .« the large cities they live in cramped, 

In the J. dirty quarters. Their sufferings are 
‘Nineteenth due not to the legal discriminations 
‘Century. against them, but to the general cco- 
‘ * * *nomic condition of the country and 
‘to the’ poverty and ignorance caused by the des- 

potic rule of centuries. The attitude of the gov- 
ernment ig uniformly kind; and prompt punish- 
“ment follows attacks on the Jews, Thus repar- 
ative actg on the part of the government followed 
the events that caused the Damascus AFFarr in 
1840; the abduction of a Jewish girl at Haifa in 
“864; the cxXtortions of the governors of Bagdad, 
Larissa, and Salonica in 1866; the troubles in Janina 
in 1872; and those in Smyrna in 1873. In 1875, 
through the intervention of the Alliance, the Jews 
in the regiowof Diarbekr were protected from moles- 
tation by surrounding Kurds. In the same year in 
, Khania the Alliance brought about the appointment 
of a representative of the Jews in the gencral council 
‘of the island; and again in 1882 the threatened elec- 
toral rights of the Jews were safeguarded. In 1883 
the sultan publicly expressed his sympathy for 
the fate of the Jews of other countries and declared 
his satisfaction at the presence of Jewish officials in 
the Ottoman administration, That same year, when 
a fire devastated the Jewish quarter at Haskcui, in 
Constantinople, the sultan subscribed £T1,000 for the 
relief of those who had been left homeless, and placed 
certain barracks at their disposal. In 1887 the minister 
plenipotentiary from the United States to Turkey was 
a Jew, Oscar S. Straus. When Straus was replaced 
by Solomon Ilirsch, the grand vizier in his address 
of welcome to the latter said (see “Allg. Zcit. des 
Jud.” Aug. 15, 1889): “I can not conceal the satis- 
faction it gives me to see that forasccond time your 
country has called a son of Israel to this eminent 
position. We have learned to know and esteem 
your coreligionists in our country, which they serve 
with distinction.” Straus was again minister from 
1897 to 1900. The Jews have been loyal sup- 


7 though not admitted to the army, they gave pecu- 


niary and‘ other aid. In Adrianople 150 wagons 
were placed by them at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for the transportation of ammunition; and in 
the war of 1897 the Jews of Constantinople contrib- _ 
uted 5,000 piasters to the army fund. 

On the failure; in 1869, of a Belgian firm, Baron 
de Hrrsce acquired from the sultan concessions for 
the construction of railways in Turkey;_and it was 
owing to his enterprise that the important line con- 
necting Constantinople with the rest of Hurepe was 
carried through. 

The Turkish government discriminates’ against 
foreign Jews visiting Palestine; and they are not 
allowed to stay in the Holy Land Jonger than three 
months. The question of Jewish immigration to 
Turkey came to the front in'1882, whén the good 
offices of the United States were invoked in obtain- 
ing permission for Russian Jews toscttle in Turkey. 
In 1885 the Lubrowsky brothers, two American citi- 
zens, were expelled from Sufed because they were 
Jews. The United States government at once pro- 
tested; but no permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion was arrived at. In 1888 the Porte declared that. 
foreign Jews could not remain in Palestine longer 
than three months, whereupon the governments of - 
the United States, Great Britain, and France sent 
notes protesting against such discrimination against, 
creed and racc. The Turkish government then an- 
nounced that the restriction applied only to Jews 
arriving in Palestincin numbers, the political ¢ffects: 
of colonization there being feared. Various protests 
have since becn made at different times and by dif- 
ferent governments, but the rule remains in for¢e, 
and foreign Jews are not allowed to remain in the 
Holy Land longer than three months. : 

In 1895 the further question arose whether foreign 
Jews might hold real estate in Jerusalem, and the, 
Porte decided it in the negative. 

On the subject of Zionism, Dr. Theodor Henze" 
had several long interviews with the sultan in May, 
1901 (see also ZIONISM). 

Accusations of ritual murder were freqyent dur- 
ing the nineteenth century, hardly an terval of , 

more than two or three years passing 
Blood Ac- in which a disturbance on that score 
cusations.. was not created in some part of the 
7 country. So late as 1903 there was a 
serious outbreak in Smyrna. The Ottoman govern- 
ment has always been quick to punish the guilty. 
The law made in the sixteenth century by Sulaiman 
the Magnificent in this connection has already been 
noticed. In 1638 a plot to injure certain Jews by 
the same accusation was discovered by the grand 
vizier, and the offenders were suynmarily punished 
by the sultan. In 1840 an outbreak in Damascus 
(see Damascus AFFarr) causcd so serious a massacre 
of the Jewish inhabitants that the attention of the 
outside world was attracted to the sufferings of the 
Jews. A committee composed of Moses Montefiore, ° 
Isaac Adolphe Crémieux, and Salomon Munk jour- 
neyed to the Orient and insisted on reparation to the 
injured. This event, by revealing to the Western 
world the miserable condition of the Jews in Tur- 
key, led to the foundation of the ALUANCE Tsnak- 
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Lire UNIVERSELLE. ‘Bris society, through its 


schools—especially its manual-training and agricyl-- 


tural schools, which prepare their pupils for occupa- 
tions other than those connected with the handling 
of money—has done.much and is doing more to ele- 
vate the Turkish Jews. The names of ‘the Hirsch 
and Rothschild fazhiliesas well as that of Sir Moses 
Montefiore will be‘forever associated with the work 
of improving the condition of the Jews in Turkey. 
With influence and money and through philan- 
thropic foundations they have ably seconded the 
work of the Alliance. At different times cholera, 
fire, and famine have reduced the Turkish Jews to 
the utmost misery, which their Western coreligion- 
ists have done their best to alleviate. The Jews in 
Asia Minor were affected also by the Armenian troub- 
les in the latter part of the nineteenth century ; and 
a rabbi was killed in Keui Sanjak on the Little 
Zab. 

The flourishing period of Jewish literature in 

Turkey was in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
after the arrival of the Spanish exiles, 
Literature. though before thistime, also, the Turk- 
ish Jewry had not been without its 
literary and scientific men. Printing-presses and 
Talmud schools were established ; and an active cor- 
respondence with Europe was maintained. Moses 
Capsali and his successor, Elijah Mizrahi, were both 
Talmudists of high rank. The latter was noted also as 
amathematician for hiscommentary on Euclid’s “ Ele- 
~ments,”.as well as for his independent work “Sefer 
Ha-Mispar.” Mordecai Comtino wrote a Bible com- 
mentary entitled “Keter Torah,” and commentaries 
on the mathematical and grammatical works of Ibn 
Ezra and others, and on the logical works of Aris- 
* totle and Maimonides. Elijah Capsali, in Candia, 
, & nephew of the bakam bashi, wrote in Hebrew a 
history of the Turkish dynasties (1523), and his cor- 
respondence, entitled “Sefer No‘am,” is of histor- 
ical value concerning the disputes between Italian, 
Greek, and Turkish rabbis. Another contributor to 
historical literature was Samucl Shullam from Spain, 
who edited Abraham Zacuto’s “ Yuhasin” (1566) and 
wrote a continuation of Abu al-Faraj’s “Historia 
~ Dynastiarum.” Solomon Algazi wrote a compen- 
dium of chronology; and Perahyah and Danicl 
Cohen (father and son) in Salonica, and Issachar 
jbn Susan in Safed, published mathematical and 
astronomical works. Karaite literature was repre- 
sented by Elijah Bashyazi and Caleb b. Elijah 
Afendopolo. 

Especially eminent as Talmudic authorities were 
Levi b. Habib (son of Jacob b. Habib of Salonica, 
author of “ ‘En Yp‘akob ”) and Jacob Berab, the dis- 
pute between whom, noticed above, causing the lead- 
ing rabbinical writers to take sides with one or the 
other. Moses Alashkar, the synagogal poet, defended 
Habib, while Moses b. Joseph Trani, the ethical and 
homiletic writer, took up the cudgels in behalf of 
Berab. Trani wrote a collection of ethical treatises 
entitled “Bet Elohim,” and a commentary on Mai- 
monides’ “ Mishneh Torah.” Hisson, Joseph Trani, 
was also prominent in this field.- Other Talmudic 
scholars were: David ibn Abi Zimra, who wrote exe- 
getic, cabalistic, and methodological works; Samuel 
Sedillo. of Egypt; and his namesake in Safed, who 





‘wrote q commentary on the Palestinian Talmud. Col- 
lections of responsa were made by David ha-Kohen, 
David b. Solomon Vital, Samuel of 
Medina, Joseph b. David ibn Leb, Jo- 
seph itazak, Eliezer Shim‘oni, Eli- 
‘ jah ibd! Hayyim, Isaac Adarbi, Solo- 
mon b. Abrghegn ha-Kohen, Solomon Levi, Jacob b. 
Abraham Castro, Joseph ibn Ezra, Joseph Pardo, 
Abraham di Boton, Mordecai Kala‘i, Hayyim Shab- 
bethai, Elijah Alfandari, Elijah ha-Kohen, Benjamin 
p. Metalia, and Bezalcel Ashkenazi of Egypt. 

Commentaries on different books of the Old Testa- 
ment were written by Jacob Berab, David ibn Abi 
Zimra, Joseph Taitazak, Isaac b. Solomon ha-Kohen, 
Joseph Zarfati, Moses Najara, Meir Arama, Samuel 
Laniado, Moses Alshech, and Samuel Valerio... Moses 
b. Elijah Pobian published a translation of the Bible 
into modern Greek (1576); and a Peraian translation 
was made by Jacob Tawus, who appears to have 
been brought from Persia to Constantirfeple by Moses 
Hamon. Moses Almosnino, a celebrated preacher in 
Salonica, wrote articles on philosophy and astron- 
omy, commentary on the Bible, a collection of 
sermons, and a description of Constantinople enti- 
tled “Extremos y Grandezas de Constantinople.” 
Poetry, also, flourished. The most impqrtant He- 
brew poct of Turkey and of the century was Israel 
b. Moses Najara of Damascus, who is represented in 
the ritual of Jewish congregations everywhere. 

The more distinguished cabalistic writers were: 
Moses Cordovero, Solomon Alkabiz, Moses Galante 
and his sons, Elijah di Vidas, Moses Alshech, Moses 

Basula, and, most celebrated of all, 

Cabalistic Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital. The 

Writers. Jeading representative of the Halakah 

was Joseph Caro, whose Shulhan 

‘Aruk, the only really great work published on 

Turkish soil, marked an epoch in the history of 
Judaism. 

Jewish literature in Turkey declined somewhat 
after the sixteenth century. The best-known writers 
of the seventeenth were Joseph Delmedigo, Joseph 
Cattawi, and Solomon Ayllon; of the eighteenth, 
Jacob Culi, Abraham of Toledo, and Jacob Vitas, 
who wrote in Judeo-Spanish. A large number of 
Talmudic works appeared in the eighteenth century 
(see Franco, J.c. pp. 124 et seg.). Many rabbinical 
works in Hebrew were published during the nine- 
teenth century also; but the Judéeo-Spanish litera- 
ture underwent a change, becoming more popular in 
style and including translations of novels, biogra- 
phies of eminent men, histories, scientific works, 
ete. (see list in Franco, lc. pp. 270 ef seg.). A 
certain amount of Hebrew literature has been pub- 
lished in Turkey by Protestant missionary societies 
(Franco, J.e. p. 276). 

The only important Jewish writer in Turkish 
was Haji Ishak Effendi, who became converted to 
Islam and was in the service of the Ottoman govern- 
ment as professor of mathematics and interpreter. 

The total number of Jews in Turkey, including 
Syria, Palestine, and Tripoli, is estimated at 468,- 
688 (“Bulletin de l’Alliance Israélite Universetle,” 
1904, p. 168). Of these, 188,896 (including the 
Jews of Constantinople) are in Europe. Theaccom- 
panying table No. I. (compiled from Cuinet, “La 
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Turquie d’ Asie,” Paris, 1892)'shows the distribution. 
of Jews in Asiatic Turkey, Syria; 4nd Palestife, ac- 
, cording to vilayets, sanjaks, and mutes- 
Distribu- sarifats or mugessgrifliks. Table No. 
tion Il. shows the Jewish population ac- 
of Jews. cording to cities, 8nd the schools of the 
Alliance Is: ent Univergelle. Wheré 
the two tables do not advee Ui he figute¢ in No. II. 
should be given the preference, ag the Jews for vari- 
ous reasons (¢. I the fear of increased taxation) are 
disinclined to give correct figures to a representative 
of the government (“Bulletin de ]’Alliance,” 1904, 
p. 164). In the tables, names are spelled as in the 
authorities cited. 


Tanie No. I. 









































Jewish Jewish 
Vilayet. Popu- j| Vilayet. | Sanjak. | Popu- 
lation. lation, 
Adany...!. No ||Diarbekr, |argnana 405 
ews: 284 
Aleppo... /A] 1,265 
368 |Erzerum . 
367 ||Konia.... 
Angora .. 
Bagdad . .|Bagrdad H 
H Mamou- 
retul- 
Bassora .. Aziz. 
Bi |Mosul,... 
jaivat seen 
Beirut... lemyrne... Aidin....../ 2,024 
Bi Denizli. 
IMenteche..| 423 
Sarukhan ..| 1,939 
i Smyrna....| 18,130 
Bitlis... ‘Syria.....|Hamab. 
Hauran, 
Brusa.... esa ny 
Ervorbrui " ~i-| 5,880 
Kara Hissar] Short (Da- 
Sahib. mascus). 
|Karasst. 501 |/T rebi-iGumush- 40 
Kutaya.....{ 100 zond. | Khana, 
Castamu-|Bolu, | wel 40 
ni, /Castamuni. 8 SSamsun....|° 250 
|Kangheri. (Trebizond... lio 
Sinope ..... VAN. ee eejesseeeeses 860 
Constanti-|{Asiatic) .., ‘Bigha (eap.! 2,062 
nopte, Darda- 
Crete.,.../Candia, neiles) 
Kbania..... Ismid......} 2,500 
‘Lassethi .... Jerusalem..| 39,866 
Rethymo... IZOP. ee we oe 50 

















TasBLE No, II. 
(Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance schools.) 

































No. of Pupils in Alliance Schools. 
TURKEY IN EUROPE. an Primary. “Apprentice, 
City. lation. 
Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
*Adrianople r008 538 B 19 
40 
i 
500 
1,600 
80 
2,000 
65,000 | 1,388 : 1,861 5 66 
200- 
*Demotika . 906 159 
Djumbala. 5 j 
Doiran , 75 
Drama . 380 
Eskiji... 185 i 
Gallipol!. 1,200 i 
' 1 

















TABLE No. Igg- Continued. 


- (Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance schools.) 





No. of Pupils in “Aliiance Schools. 


















































53 Jewis 7 g 
TURKEY IN EvRopE. ropa Primary, “Apprentice. 
City. * lation. 7 
t Boys. -|. Girls, | Boys. | Girls, 
— | Sec |e 
Gumuljing . 1,200 1 
500 
4,000 
50 
1,000 3 
Loule Burga: 350 
*Monastir . 6,000 riz 185 
1,700 
116 
200 
200 
300 
5,000 806 7m 50 300 
2.000 wu 
7200 
25) 
650 
900 
1700! 136 
130 
Yenlje Vardur - 60 
Yevgueli ...... 60 j 
Totals........... 188,89 | 2,807 | 3,328 181 385 
TURKEY IN ASIA. 
City. 
Archi nlago: i ! j 
Chloe ee ses 350] 48 3 | 
feoneeteesceves 163 
atiityjene. seaeease 100 
OdES vs. eeeeeee! 4,000 1357 12] 5 
“Tenedes ct 4 
Asta Minor: 
Adalia. .......6.5 208 
Adil Djevas......| i$ 
Adramitu.s..s.ee! 20 
FAIdIN.........e.! 8,500 PAL 
Aintab ........6 ; 857 
Ak-Issar ees... amt 
AKTA.. eee eee ee 300 
Alashebir.. 339 
67 800 10 5 
336 128 w | 9 
85 
16t ; im 
i 
38 
back ....... 1,600 
Endemish 310 
Erdeck . 500 
Ertoghrul. 53 
Erzerum, 6 
Eski Shehii 100 
Ghevas . 300, 
Ghevash 59 
Hamid Abad 
Hehkiari.. 
Hermasti . 
Isineh 
191 . 108 r 2 
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TABLE No. II.—Continued. 
(Asterisks denote cities that have Alliance schools.) 

























No. of Pupils in Alliance Schools. 
TURKEE WEASIAS ere Primary. Apprentice. 
lation. 
Oy: Boys. | Girls. | Boys. | Girls. 
150 i 
200 
600 
Prd 
ie 
50 
400 
41 
Pergamt 60) 
Pergari. . 87 
Phocea . * 150 
Salikh (and envi-| 
rons) . . 805 
Samsun. . 250 
Scala Nov 188 
Shemdinan . 200 
Shitak. wb 
Sinope 9 
*Smyrn: | 25.500 262 291 32 Ba) 
Tehal. . 200 
Tchesmeh 100 
1,45 
400 
110 
BAT 
500 
458 
52 
535 | 
38 
31 






Mesopotatnia 
Ali Gharbi, 























Hit.. 

Kerbela Nedjet 
Kerkouk. 
Keuy San 
Kezrabat. 


Saklaweh 
Samara 
Semawi 
Suleimanieh . 
Palestine and Syri 
Abedit 
Acre 
*Beirut 
Chefs 
*Damuse 


*Jatfa..... 
‘Jerusalem.. 
Pekiim . 
Ramleh, 
*Safed . 
*Saida 
rons) . 
*Tiberias 


6,870 
610 
Es i 





404 
155 


10 u Rt 


198 13 6 
264 Ig 





188 10 











‘Totals . 210,983 | 











2,431 165 








Besides these schools, the Alliance has charge of 
the following: the Talmud Torahs of Adrianople 
and Damascus, numbering respectively 1,082 and 
771 pupils; the Talmud Torah of Smyrna; the 
schools Revka-Nurial and Aaron Saleh, numbering 
500 pupjls, in Bagdad: and the common school 
in Smyrna, numbering 255 pupils. The Alliance 
has also agricultural schools, which, together with 
the industrial ones, offer the most hopeful outlook 
for the Jews of Turkey. 

The Sephardim have held themselves more aloof 
from the original Jewish inhabitants of the country, 
and have preserved many of the customs which they 
brought with them from Spain. The 
chief seat of the Sephardic Jews is at 
Salonica; but they predominate in the 
other cities of western Turkey. Be- 
sides these Jews of forcign descent there are the 
original Jewish inhabitants of the country, called in 
Palestine “Musta‘ribin,” and also the “Maghrabin,” 
or Jews of northern Africa. Inthe castern part of the 
Turkish empire, in the vilayets of Vau and Mosul, 
are Jews who are said to be descendants of the As- 
syrian captivesand of those brought back from Pal- 
estine by the Armenian king Tigranes III. They 
are hardly distinguishable from the other inhabitants 
of the country except by the long curls that they 
wear hanging over the temples (Cuinet, J.c. ii. 654). 
Of the 5,000 Jews in the vilayet of Van, only 360 
adhere to their ancient faith, the rest having adopted 
the religion of the Armenians. 

The language spoken by the Jews in Turkey is 
mainly a mixture of Spanish and Hebrew, in which 
the former is the predominating element. The Ash- 

kenazic Jews speak a Judwo-German 
Language. jargon. For about a century after 

their arrival in Turkey the Spanish 
exiles preserved their mother tongue in its original 
purity. Gonsalvo de Iltescas, a Spanish writer of 
the sixteenth century, says that he met Jews in Sa- 
Jonica who spoke Castilian with as pure an accent 
as his own. In later years, however, through the 
intermixture of words from Hebrew and other 
tongues, the language degenerated intoa jargon (see 
Jup#o-Spanisn). For some unknown reason, con- 
trary to their practise in most lands, the Jews bave 
been slow to learn the official language of the coun~ 
try, which is Turkish. Even in the schools founded 
by the Alliance a knowledge of French was at first 
held to be more important. Of late years, however, 
the Jews have become alive to the fact that through 
their ignorance of the official language they have 
been crowded out of governmental positions by 
Greeks and Armenians; and an earnest effort is being 
made to spread the knowledge of Turkish, The 
Jews do not appear to have the same antipathy to 
Arabic; and in Aleppo, Syria and Mesopotamia, or 
south of the linguistic line dividing Turkish and 
Arabic, the Jews ordinarily gpeak the latter, al- 
though Hebrew also is used. In the vilayet of 
Van the Jews use an Aramaic dialect. The Jews 
are called * Yahudi® by the Turks, or, with more 
respect, “Musavi” = “descendants of Moses.” A 
term of contempt which is very commonly applied 
to them is “tchifut ” = “mean,” “avaricious.” 

The Jews have in the main been well treated by 
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the Turkish government; and, as compared with 
their coreligionists in European countries generally, 
have been subjected fo few restrictions 
Legal © as regards dress and residence, To- 
Status of day they enjoy the same privileges as 
the Jews. all “rayahs,” 7.e., non-Moslemi sub- 
jects, whose official position was estab~ 
lished in the laws of the “tauzimet” (reform), 
These were contained in the hatti-sherif of Gul- 
Haneh of 1889 and the hatti-humayun of 1856, both 
issued by thet sultan Abd-ul-Mejid. The former 
placed rayahs and Moslems on an equal footing, 
guaranteeing them inviolability of person and prop- 
erty. This edict was confirmed and the privileges 
granted to non-Moslems were increased by the hatti- 
humayun, which assured to all subjects of the sul- 
tan, irrespective of creed, the following rights: (1) 
‘security of life, honor, and property; (2)ci 
ity; (8) admission to civil and military service; (4) 
liberty of religious worship and public instruction ; 
(5) equal taxation ; (6) equality on the witness-stand ; 
(7) special and mixed courts; and (8) representation 
in provincial and communal councils and in the su- 
preme councils of justice. This edict also admits 
the principle of exemption from military service 
among non-Moslems on the payment of a fixed tax; 
and this is the system at present in vogue, non- 
Moslems not being admitted to the army and paying 
instead a tax known as “ bedel-i-askerich” (see be- 
low). 

After the Damascus AFFam in 1840 the sultan 
issued a special firman defining the position of the 
Jews and protecting them from calumnious accusa- 
tions, Sultan Abd-ul-Aziz issued a similar firman 
in 1866 for a similar cause (Franco, “Histoire des 
Israéhites de Empire Ottoman,” p. 222). 

The constitution of 1876 proclaimed the equality 
of all Ottomans before the law, and admitted them 
to public office, Thus in the national assembly of 
1877 three of the deputics were Jews; there were two 
Jews in the senate, and two in the council of state; 
and the secretary of the council was also a Jew. 
This parliament, however, was adjourned sine die 
before the world was able to discover what a 
Turkish parliament could accomplish. 

At the time of the Armenian troubles more re- 
forms and privileges were granted to the sultan’s 
non-Moslem subjects, without, however, materially 
affecting their position. It is not from the nature 
of the laws but from the method of their execution 
that the Jews in Turkey suffer; and in this partic- 
ular they fare no worse than all the other classes of 
the population. 

As regards taxation, it may be remarked that 
originally the kharaj (see above) was a ransom ex- 
acted according to Mohammedan law from conquered 
peoples who refused to accept Islam and hence were 
liable to death. Later it came to be regarded asa 
compensation for exemption from military service. 
The Jews of Brusa were the first to pay the tax. 
The tax-paying Jews were distributed into three 
classes according to property: those of the first class 
paid 40 drams of silver; those of the second, 20; and 
those of the third, 10 (a dram at that time was worth 
a little over 5 cents), The “hakam bashi,” or chief 
rabbi, the “millet-cha’ush,” or secular agent of the 









community, the “hakam cha’ush,” or rabbinical rep- 
resentative, the officiating ministers, teachers, the 
public slaughterer, and a few families specially fa- 
vored by the state, were exempt from the tax. It 
was collected by the millet-cha’ush; 
and as it was discovered that the sta- 
tistical lists were not trustworthy, ow- 
ing to the fact that the rich Jews sometimes paid 
the tax for the poor, the Jewish tax-gatherers were 
required to take an oath on a scroll of the Law be- 
fore delivcring the taxes collected by them. 

At the end of the sixteenth century the signitica- 
tion of the term “kharaj” was extended to include 
twelve different taxes; so that to be exempt from 
the kharaj was to be exempt from all taxes, The 
twelve taxes, paid by Jews and Christians alike, 
were the following: (1) “saliane,” or aunual levy; 
(2) “ordu-akchesi,” or army-tax; (3) “resim-kismet,” 
or heritage-tax; (4) “cherahor-akchesi,” or impe- 
rial pasturage-tax; (5) “kaza-akchesi,” or tax for 


Taxation. 


maintaining the residence of the governor; (6) 
“kassab-akchesi,” or meat-tax; (7) 

Ampilifica- “cliair-akchesi,” or  bird-tax; (8) 
tion of “rab-akchesi,” a tax payable by the 
the Term community. collectively; (9) “bedel- 
“¢Kharaj.” kharaj,” or “bashi-kharaj,” tax for 


exemption from military service; (10) 
“jelb-akchesi,” tax for the support of the imperial 
flocks; (11) tax for the support of the imperial cou- 
riers; and (12) tax to supply the sultan with furs. 
Besides these levies the kharaj included certain serv- 
ices to the number of seven, exemption from which 
might be purchased. These were: work on the 
fortifications, public buildings, roads, etc.; sentry 
duty, ete. ; and the quartering of new recruits. The 
promulgation of the hatti-sherif of 1889 abolished 
the kharaj in principle, although the tax survived in 
fact as compensation for non-performance of mill- 
tary duty, until the issue of the hatti-bumayun. 
The admission of rayahs into the army as ordained 
by this edict presented so many difficulties that a 
new device was invented: every rayah purchased 
exemption from military duly by paying the bedel-- 
askerich (see above) instead of the old kharaj. 
The rayahs of Constantinople—Jews and Christians 
alike—were exempt from this tax. In the prov- 
inces the tax was collected by the “mukhtar,” or 
colleetor for the rabbinate. 

In its turn the bedel was modified; and to-day 
the rayahs throughout the empire (Constantinople 
excepted) pay in place of the old Kharaj two annual 
taxes, namely; (1) the “bedel-i-askerieh,” which 
amounts to about $1.68 for every male between the 
years of twenty and sixty; aud (2) the “darbieh,” or 
“yol-parasi” (road-tax), which averages about 76 
cents for every male between the same years. In 
addition the Jews pay communal taxes. 

In the year 1864 the Jews of Constantinople, at 
the request of the government, drew up a constitu- 

tion which was approved by Sultan 

Present Abd-ul-Aziz May 5, 1865. This pro- 

Admin- vided for three councils: (1) a “mej- 

istration. lis-‘umumi,” or national assembly, to 

be composed of eighty members; (2) a 
“mejlis-jismani,” or temporal council, of seven lay- 
members; and (3) a “mejlis-ruhani,” or spiritual 
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council, of nine rabbis. The grand rabbi at Con- 
stantinople has no authority over the other grand 
rabbis of the empire, merely representing them be- 
fore the Porte and transmitting to them communi- 
cations from the government. It should be stated 


that beginning with the reign of Sultan Mahmud 


II. (1808~39) the spiritual chief chosen by the Jews 
has received the imperial sanction before entering 
upon his duties. The first rabbi to be elected in 
this way was Abraham Levy (1885), who was in- 
stalled in office with much pomp and ceremony. 
His successor, Samuel Hayyim, was removed by 


‘the government after a year of office because he 


was a foreigner. Since that time there have been 

five hakam bashis(see ConsTANTINOPLE). The pres- 

ent chief rabbi, Moses ha-Levi, bears the title 

“kaimakam ” (= “locum tenens”). 

The judicial authority is in the hands of a bet din 
of three members, who adjudicate civil and religious 
cases, but may not pronounce sentence of capital 
punishment. In the provinces the rabbi or a mem- 
ber of the bet din represents the community before 
the governor of the province. There are hakam 
bashis also at Adrianople and Salonica in Europe 
and at Aleppo, Bagdad, Beirut, Jerusalem, and 
Smyrna in Asia. Sce ARaBlA; BULGARIA ; 
Eeypr; Pavestine; Rumanta; Serva; Syria; 
and special articles on the cities of these countries 
and of Turkey. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: R. Andree, Zur Volkskunde der Juen, Bie- 
leteld and Leipsic, 1881; P. Bandin, Les Israélites de Con- 
dantinanle s ulletin, de VAlliance Israélite, passim ; V. 
Culnet, La Turquie d’ Asie, Paris, 1892; idem. Syrie, Lihan 
et Palestine, Paris, 1896-1901; Pulido. Fernandez, Los 
Teraelitas Espafioles, Madrid, 1904; M. Franco, Mesat sur 
UHistoire des Israélites de UEmpire Ottoman, Paris, 1897; 
Frankl, The Jews in the Kast, isl. by P. Beaton, London, 
1859; L. M. G. Garnett, The Women of Turkey, tb, 3 
Gritz, Gesch. Index; J. von Hamnmer-Purgstall, Gexch. des 
Oxmanischen Reiches, passim; M. A. Levy, Joseph 
Nasi, Breslau, 1859; 1. Loeb, La Situation des Israélites en 
Purgutc, Pacis, 4871; Nicolo Nivotat, Viaggi nella Turchia, 
Venice, 1850, 
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TURTELTAUB, WILHELM: Austrian phy- 
sician and poet; born at Rzeszow, Galicia, March 
25, 1816. At the age of twelve he wrote a comedy 
in imitation of Kotzcbue’s “Sorgen Ohne Noth.” 
In 1880 he entered the University of Vienna to study 
medicine (M.D. 1840), collaborating at the same time 
on the “Zuschauer,” “ Wanderer,” and “Sammler.” 
From 1841 he practised his profession in his native 
town, In 1835 his first work, “ Wiener Fresko-Skiz- 
zen,” was published; and his one-act comedy “Der 
Nachtwandler bei Tage” was produced with success 
at the Leopoldstiidter Theater. At this time he 
made the acquaintance of Saphir, who induced him 
to contribute to his periodical “Der Humorist.” In 
1837 his“ Nur Einc List den Zauberspruch” was 
played in Vienna and various other cities of Austria, 
and in Germany also. Ilis “Der Abenteuerer” and 
“Der Jugendfreund ” were produced at the Hofburg 
Theater, Vienna. In 1859 Turteltaub edited the 
“Wiener Volksbihne.” 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Der Jitdische Plutarch; Wurzbach, Bio- 
graphisches Lexiken. 7 


TURTLE-DOVE. See Dove. 
TUS, JACOB. See Tawus, 





TUSHIYYAH (lit. “sound knowledge”): Pub: 
lishing establishment founded in Warsaw in 1896, 
which, though a private enterprise, is in reality a 
Hebrew publication society striving to further the 
development and spread of Neo-Slebrew literature. 
Its founder, Ben-Aviepor, who was also one of the 
Younders of the older and similar concern, the ABIA- 
SAF, was its first editor, and M. Balascher was his 
associate in the business management. The present 
(1905) editors are Ben-Avigdor and S. L. Gordon 
(born in Lida, government of Wilna, 1866). The 
Tushiyyah’'s program is given in its subtitle: “The 
editing of good and useful books in the Hebrew 
language for the spread of knowledge and for the 
teaching of morality and civilization among Jewish 
youth; also scientific books in all branches of litera- 
ture.” It has published, either in the original or in 
translations, numerous novels, biographics, poems, 
and historical and miscellaneous works, and has 
contributed much to the revival of Hebrew litera- 
ture in its latest phases. It has provided Ilebrew 
teachers with the most popular text-books for the 
elementary teaching of Hebrew according, to modern 
methods, and has also done much to encourage tal- 
ented Hebrew writers. Among the authors whose 
works have been published by the Tushiyyah are: 
Frischman, Bernfeld, Brainin, Ludvipol, Slouschz, 
Tavioy, Berdyczewski, and Rabinowitz. 
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TYCHSEN, OLAUS GERHARD: Christian 
Hebraist and Orientalist; born at Tondern in Sles- 
wick, Denmark, Dec. 14, 1784; died at Rostock, 
Germany, Dec. 80, 1815. He studied rabbinies at 
the University of Halle, and journeyed through 
Germany and Denmark in the years 1759 and 1760 
on a fruitless mission for the conversion of the Jews, 
giving rise to an unseemly altercation by a conver- 
sionist sermon in the Altona synagogue. In the lat- 
ter year he was called to the newly founded Univer- 
sity of Butzow, Mecklenburg, and remained there as 
professor of Oriental languages till the university 
ceased to exist (1789), when be became chief libra- 
rian and director of the museum at Rostock. Be- 
sides many works on Arabie and Syriac archeology 


‘and philology, he published “Butzowische Neben- 


stunden” (6 vols., Wismar, 1766-69), contafuing a 
large amount of material regarding the text of the 
Old Testament, derived mainly from Jewish com- 
mentators like Rashi and from the older versions, as 
the Septuagint and Targum. He claimed the ability 
to speak “the Talmudic language,” and in a special 
monograph denied the authenticity of the Macca- 
bean and other Jewish coins. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hartmann, Oluf Gerhard Tychsen, Bremen, 
1818-20; Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon; McClintock 
and Strong, Cyc. s.v. 
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TYPES, ANTHROPOLOGICAL: Correlated 
norms of racial qualities. Individuals who present 
an interrelation between the color of the hair and 
that of the eyes are considered typical representa- 
tives of their race. In the blond races fair hair is 
generally accompanied by blue eyes; in brunette 
races brown or black hair is gencrally accompanied 
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— 
by dark eyes, The former: are considered anthro- 
pologieally blond types; thie latter, brunette types. 
Individuals who do not exhibit such an interrelation 
of the color of the hair and eycs, having dark hair 
with blue eyes and vice versa, are called mixed 
types. Owing to the preponderance of dark hair 
and eyes among the Jews (see Eys; Harr), anthro- 
pologists have counted them among the races ofa 
brunette type. 

From extensive investigations of the color of the 
hair and eyes of the school-children in Germany, 
Virchow has shown that the Jews have not,main- 
tained their type in as pure @ state as has been gen- 
erally supposed. Of 75,377 Jewish children exam- 
ined, only 46.83 per cent were brunettes haying both 
dark hair and dark eyes; 11.17 per cent were blonds 
having light hair and light-colored eyes; and 42 
per cent were of the mixed type having either dark 
hair with fair eyes, or vice versa. In Austria, ac- 
cording to Schimmer, 82 to 47 per cent (according to 
the province) of the Jewish children are pure bru- 
nettes, and 8 to 14 per cent are pure blonds. In 
Bulgaria, Wateff has found that only 49.57 per cent 
of Jewish children are brunettes, while 8.71 are 
plonds: and 41.72 are of mixed type; and even in 
North Africa, where the dark type predominates 
among the Jews, 76.40 per cent. are brunettes, 4,62 
per cent are blonds, and 18.98 per cent are of mixed 
type. 
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CounrTnizs. 
eS 
Type (per cent). | ..3 
ze 
Nativity. 16 3 |Ez| Observer. 
g| 21 E22 
aS = 
Galician Jews: ¢ 
Men in New York. 43.98 28 805 | Fishberg. 
Po in New York, | 50.82 82.79 | 122 | Fishberg. 
ish : . 
‘Men in New York.....) 83.65 | /9,52 | 36.83.| 815 | Fishberg. 
‘Women in New York.| 50.00 | :5.36 | 44.64 | 56 | Fishbe: 
Men in Poland... »| 67.92 | 10.55 | 41.58 | 183 |Elkind. 
‘Women in Poland. 58.50 | °8.50 | 33.00 | 118 |Elkind. 
Lithuanian and White- 
Russian: 
Men in New York.....| 53.09] 8.73 | 38,18 | 275 |Fishberg. 
‘Women in New York..| 53.00 | 12.00 } 35.00 | 100 | Fishberg. 
Men in Lithuanta..... .06 | 10.19 | 26.75 | 814 | Yakowenko, 
Talko-Hryn- 
cewicz. 
‘Women in Lithuania..| 74.00 | 6.00 | 20.00 } 100 }Yakowenko. 
Little-Russian : : 
Men in New York.. 7.81 | 43.38 | 219 | Fishberg. 
‘Women in New York. 8.11) 36.49} 74|Fishberg. 
Men in Little Russia 16.20 | 34.00 | 869 Eyes Hryn- 
cewicz. 
Women in Little Rus-| 68.69| 6.90 | 24.30 | 799 /Talko - Hryn- 
sia, cewicz. 
Rumanian: 
Men in New York..... 48.67 | 10.66 | 42.67 | 150 | Fishberg. 
‘Women in New York..! 50.00 | 13.64 | 36.36 | 44|Pishberg. 
Hungarian : 
Men in New York.. 12.14 | 42.15 | 140 | Fishberg. 
Women in New York.. 5.13 | 33.2 39 | Fishberg. 
United States: 
Men in New York..... 50,81] 8.87 | 40.92 | 124 |Fishberg. 




















Among Jewish adults anthropological investiga- 
tion has shown that the brunette type is not in the 
majority. From the accompanying table it will be 
observed that the percentage of brunettes is only 43 
among the Galician Jews, while it reaches as high 
as 74 per cent among Lithuanian Jewesses. Blonds 


are very rare among the Jews of Russian Poland; 
but among other classes they are encountered quite 
often. Among the Little-Russian Jews the propor- 
tion reaches 16 per cent. The mixed types are 
everywhere found in the proportion of from 80 to 
40 per cent of all the individuals examined, . 
The origin of the blond and mixed types among 
the Jews has been a favorite topic of discussion for 
many anthropologists. Some have maintained that 
they are the product of intermixture 

Origin of with the indigenous peoples of the 


Blond European countries in which the Jews 
and Mixed have lived; others show that even 
Types. among Jews who do not live among 


blond races, as, for instance, those of 
Syria, Tunis, Morocco, and Algiers, many blonds 
are met with. It is also shown that if intermixture 
with northern European races were the origin of the 
plond Jews, the countries whose non-Jewish popu- 
lations present the largest percentage of blonds, 
as Prussia, Lithuania, etc., should have the largest 
proportion of Jewish blonds also. On the other 
hand, in the south and the east of Europe, where 
the Gentiles are darker, more Jewish brunettes and 
fewer blonds should be found. That this is not the 
case is shown by the following figures, taken from 
Virchow’s census of the color of the hair and eyes 
of school-children in Germany : 














Per Cent of 
Per Cent of Blonds. Brunettes, 
Province. 
Chris- Chris- 
Jews. | ‘tinns. | JeW8- | tans. 
89.75 43.34 14.05 
31.53 41.50 13.22 
24.84 41,95, 21.18 
20.36 30.45 21.10 
1844 | 84.50 |. 25.21 








These figures show in a striking manner that in 
the provinces of Germany where the percentage of 
brunettes is smallest among the Christian popula- 
tion—in Prussia, for instance, only 14.05 per cent— 
the Jews have 42.84 per cent of brunettes; while in 
Alsace-Lorraine and Bavaria, where the Christians 
show 25.21 and 21.1 per cent of brunettes respect- 
ively, the Jews have only 34.59 and 39.45 per cent 
respectively of such, This is further confirmed by 
the following figures (from the works of Virchow 
and Schimmer) showing the distribution of Jewish 
pure blond and brunette types in Germany and 
Austria: 








Germany Austria 












(Virchow}. (Schimmer). 
ny a , ; g 
Province. séle 3 Province. og 28 
Ee) zs se | 58 
ar aS ae as 
a a 
8.20 | 49.53 ;| Bohemia .. 8.29 | 46.87 
8.85 | 50.58 || Lower Austri: 8,69 | 46.16 
TY......| 9.64 | 47.39 || Moravia. 9.86 | 43.15 
East arid West! Bukowina. 18.55 | 35.21 
Prussia -| 13.61 | 43.04 |] Galicia .. 18.97 | 82.91 
Posen... 12.39 } 39.22 








Tt is evident from these figures that. the farther 
one goes south and east in Europe,.the smaller is the 
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percentage of brunettes encountered among the 
Jews and the larger the percentage of blonds. With 
the non-Jewish population the reverse is the fact. 
Most of the blonds are found in Prussia, Pomerania, 
Sleswick-Holstein, Hanover, Westphalia, etc., 
while farther east, reaching to Posen, Silesia, Bohe- 

mia, Moravia, Upper and Lower Aus- 


Distribu- tria, Bukowina, and Galicia, the per- 
tion centage of pure blonds decreases 
of Blonds. and that of brunettes increases. It is 


also noteworthy, as has been pointed 
out by Virchow, that in localities where, owing to 
religious and social prejudices, the Jews have lived 
for centuries in strict isolation from other races, and 
presumably have not intermarried with their Gentile 
neighbors, the proportion of blond types is larger 
than in the Prussian provinces, where they have not 
been socially isolated, but, on the contrary, have 
entered into general social intercourse with the non- 
Jewish inhabitants. Here the largest proportion of | 
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served that the Jews with fair eyes measure on the 
average 1.644 meters, and those with dark eyes 1.617 
meters only. Butall these conclusions are based on 
a small number of cases, and other investiga- 
tions tend todisprove them. In Baden, Otto Ammon 
found norelation between blond hair, blue eyes, and 
dolichocephalism, while in Poland, Elkind noticed 
that Jews with dark hair and eyes were taller than 
those with fair hair and light eyes, which phenom- 
ena are the reverse of those in the so-called Aryan 
type. Similar results were obtained by Fishberg in 
his observations of the immigrant Jews in New 
York, The darker Jews had practically the same 
head-form (cephalic index 81.97) as the blond-haired 
(82.35). The same was the case with tall Jews as 
compared with those of short stature: the cranio- 
metrical lines were about the same. Indeed, Jews 
with fair hair and eyes were taller than those with 
dark hair and eyes, 

Fishberg concludes from all the statistics gathered 
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COMPOSITE PORTRAITS OF TEN BOYS OF THE JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, LONDON. 
A is the composite portrait of five boys, B of another five, and C a composite of A and B, 
(From the “* Journal of the Anthropological Institute,’”) 


brunettes is found among the German and Austrian 
Jews. But it must be mentioned that in Algiers, 
Tunis, and Morocco, where the indigenous popula- 
tion is of a dark type, the Jews also are darker, 

It has been suggested that the blond type among 
the Jews is due to intermixture with the so-called 
Aryan, or north-European, races, in proof of which 
the following argument has been advanced: The 
Aryan type is known to consist in the combination 
of blond hair, blue eyes, tall stature, and dolicho- 
cephalism or long-headednes: Among the Galician 
Jews, Majer and Kopern found that while 
among the brunette Jews 6.2 per cent are dolicho- 
cephalic, 20 per cent of the blond Jews of the same 
section are so. This has been repeatedly cited as 
evidencing a relation between blondness and long- 
headedness among the Jews in Galicia, and is 
thought to be due to Teutonic intermixture. In 
Odessa, Pantukhof (“ Proc, Russian Anthropological 
Society,” pp. 26-30, St. Petersburg, 1889) has found 
that the Jews who have dark hair and eyes are of 
short stature, while those who have fair eyes and 
hair are taller. In Caucasia the same author has ob- 















by him that the ideal Aryan type is not to be ob- 
served among the Jews. On the contrary, the rule 
appears to be that tall persons have darker hair and 
eyes, and that a smaller percentage of them are 
dolichocephalic; while Jews of short stature are of 
fairer complexion and include a larger percentage of 
dolichocephalic persons. This tends to exclude 
the hypothesis that Aryan influence is the cause of 
the Jewish blond type; but it tends to confirm the 
theory of admixture from the Slavonian type. 






BIBLIOGRAPHY : fishberg, Materials for the Physical An- 
thropology of the Eastern European Jews, in Annals of 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 1905 Wateff, An- 
thropologische Beobachtungen der Farbe Augen, der 
Haare und der Haut bei den Schulkindern vonden Tiirken, 
Pomaken, Tataren, Armenier, Griechen und Juden in 
Bulgarien, in Correspondenzhlatt der Deutschen Gesell- 
schaft flr Anthropologie, 1908, xxxiv., Nos. 7,8. See also 
EYE and Hair. 
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What is popularly known as “the Jewish type” is 
nota correlation of definite anthropological measures 
or characteristics, but consists principally in a pecul- 
iar expression of face, which is immediately and un- 
mistakably recognized as “Jewish” in a large num- 
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ber of cases of persons of the Jewish race. It has 
been observed that children in New York, Gentile 
as well as Jewish, can unerringly distinguish be- 
tween Jew and Gentile, whether juvenile or adult. 
The negroes of the Gold Coast are said to differenti- 
cate the two types of Europeans with equal exacti- 
tude, saying “here come two whites and a Jew,” 
instead of “here come three whites” (Andree, “Zur 
Volkskunde der Juden,” p. 38). Yet when taken 
together in large numbers, a considerable proportion 
of Jews fail to betray their racial provenience. In 
collective photographs of Jewish school-children and 
inmates of institutions it has been found that while 
about 583 per cent of the subjects can be more or 
less certainly identified as Jews by their facial ex- 
pression, the remaining 47 per cent fail 10 show 
any distinctive feature which would definitely 
mark them as Semites, though if compared with 
Gentiles of the same class they could probably be 
differentiated, It has also been remarked that per- 
sons who do not have the Jewish expression in their 
_ youth acquire it more and more as they grow from 
middle toold age. Although Jewesses appear to be 
more yariable in appearance than Jews, they seem 
to show the type in its greatest purity when they 
actually are Jewish in features. 

The precise nature of this Jewishness is very dif- 
ficult to determine with any degree of certainty or 


_ accuracy, Evidently it is not in any 
Expres- one feature, for whenever any single 
sion. ‘trait, such as the shape of the nose or 


the brilliancy of the eyes, is assumed 

* to be characteristic, the very next example is liable 
to disprove the validity of the test. The sole at- 
tempt to obtain any scientific discrimination of the 
Jewish expression was made by F. Galton and Jo- 
seph Jacobs in 1885, by means of composite portrai- 
ture. In theit experiments Jewish boys of the 
Jewish Free School, London, were selected as being 
typically Jewish in appearance, and full-face and 
profile photographs were first taken on a uniform 
scale, and then superimposed on a single plate, so 
that the cyes and mouth in each case fell upon the 
same spots on the plate. By this means all the vary- 
ing traits and features blurred out, while the com- 
mon characteristics were emphasized and became 
stronger. The results were giver in “The Photo- 
graphic News,” April, 1885, and in “ The Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute,” 1885. The full-face 
composite here given is made up of (a) that of five 
Jewish lads, (6) that of another five, and (¢) one of 
(@) and (}), thus giving the summary of the char- 
acteristic features of ten typically Jewish boys. 
The result is remarkably Jewish in appearance, and 
jt will be found that this character is given by the 
eycbrows, eyes, nose, and lips, while the position 
and contour of the check-bone also serve to deter- 
mine it, The eyebrows are generally well-defined, 
. somewhat bushy toward the nose, and 
Composite tapering off toward the extremities. 
Portraits. The cyes themselvesare generally bril- 
liant, both lidsare heavy and bulging, 

and it seems to be the main characteristic of the 
Jewish eye that the upper lid covers a larger pro- 
portion of the pupil than among cther persons. This 
may serve to give a sort of nervous, furtive look to 


the eyes, which, when the pupils are small and set - 
close together with semistrabismus, gives keenness 
to some Jewish eyes. Thelymph-sac beneath the eye 
is generally fuller and more prominent than among 
non-Jews. The high check-bone gives as a rule the 
hollow cheek that adds to the Jewish expression, 
while the nose in full face can be discerned only by 
the flexibility of the nostrils, the chief Jewish char- 
acteristic of this organ (see Nose). The upper lip 
is generally short, and the lower projects, giving a 
somewhat sensual appearance tothe face. Thechin 
almost invariably recedes from the lip; leaving an 
indentation beneath it in the great majority of in- 
stances, The ears of many Jewish persons project, 
and in boys increase the impression of Jewislimness, 

With growth, as already noted, the Jewish ex-— 
pression becomes even more marked. In males this 
may be due to the appearance of the mustache and 
beard, and it is frequently found that 
the mustache is somewhat sparse, a 
rather bare portion intervening be- 
tween the tuft under the nostril and the mustache 
proper. The beard is in some cases comparatively 
thick and in others luxuriant, curling, and part- 
ing naturally. It is to be observed that some Jew- 
ish faces have almost all of these stigmata. The min- 
jature of Spinoza (Jew. Encyo. xi. 512) shows the 
brilliant and sensitive eye, the conspicuous nostril, 
and the thick underlip. That of Benfey (id. iii. 16) 
has the projecting ears, the thick underlip, and the 
conspicuous ale of the nose, while the lymph-sac is 
well developed and the pupil of the eye is nearly 
half hidden by the upper lid. The same character- 
istic will be seen in the portrait of Moses Berlin (%, 
iii, 80), which has, in addition, the marked eye- - 
brows and the curved nostril. 

Besides all these details, there is something in the 
whole formation of the face which is generally 
found in the Jewish type. As a rule, the face isoval 
in shape, especially in the best type of Jewesses, 
and if regarded in profile, it is distinctly convex, 
the nose being, as it were, an appendix to the ellip- 
soid. It is rare indeed that a Jew is found witha 
prognathous jaw. 

Notwithstanding the similarity of expression: 
found in Jarge measure among all Jews, there are a 
nunsber of distinctions which cnable a close observer 
to distinguish between various subtypes of the 
Jew. Close attention to Talmudic study, combined 
with the peculiar work of the sweat-shop, produced 
in eastern Europe what is known as “the ghetto 
bend.” The need for wearing phylacteries on the 
forehead while the head is covered has led in many 
instances to the hat being worn upon the back of 
the head. These two characteristics often enable 
observers to identify Jews from eastern Europe; - 
even before their faces are seen. Among them,-too, 
it has been claimed, various subdivisions can be dis- 
cerned, consisting mainly in differences in the pro- 
jection of the cheek-bones, the formation of the 
eyelids, and the thickness of the lips. It has even 
been held by those who believe in a strong ad- 
mixture from surrounding nations that there is a 

Javonic, Mongoloid, and Armenioid type of. the 
Jew, due to admixture of Slavic, Tatar, or Arme- 
nian blood. Luschan indeed professes to regard 
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the last-named as the origina! source of the Jewish 
race. 

Numbers of Jews are found, on the other hand, 
who possess none of the characteristics here noted, 
‘and yet are recognizable as Jews. Thisisespecially 
true of the Little-Russians, who apparently resem- 
_ble their Gentile neighbors in every facial character- 
istic, but are differentiated from them by some sub- 
tile nuance which distinguishes them as Semites. It 
is seemingly some social quality which stamps their 
features as distinctly Jewish. This is confirmed by 
the interesting fact that Jews who mix much with 
the outer world seem to lose their Jewish quality. 
This was the case with Karl Marx, Hanévy the 
musician (MEYERBEER was remarkably Jewish), Sir 
Jwian Gotpsip, Sir John Sron (in whom there 
wasa mixture of Gentile blood), Sir David SaLo- 
mons, and Rupinsternx. Twoillustrions living Ital- 
jans, Lomproso and Luzzarri, would scarcely be 
taken for Jews; and even the late Theodor Herzu 
was not distinctively Jewish, all observers drawing 
attention to his resemblance to the Assyrian rather 
than to the Jewish type. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Statistics, pp. paca 


TYPOGRAPHY: The art of printing. The 
invention of printing was welcomed by the Jews as 
“the art of writing with many pens.” From the 
time of the earlier printers reference is made to their 
craft as “holy work” (“‘Abodat ha-Kodesh”). It 
may here be treated under the two headings of his- 
tory and characteristics, 

I. History: The history of Hebrew printing is 
divided into five stages, of which only a sketch can 
be attempted in this place, many of the details being 
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Jews made use of the art for Hebrew printing, as the 
conditions in Germany did not admit of their doing 
so there; and all the Hebrew printing of the fifteenth 
century was done in the Italian and Iberian penin- 
sulas, where about 100 works were produced before 
1500. Hebrew printing began in Italy; 
Incunab- aud apart from Reggio di Calabria, 
ula. where the first printed book was 
produced in 1475, and Rome, where 
possibly the earliest Hebrew press was set up, print- 
ing was centered about Mantua, where it began in 
1477. In the same year Ferrara and Bologna 
started printing. The chief printer family of Italy 
was that of the Sonctnos, which besides working at 
Mantua printed at Casale-Maggiore, Soncino, 
Brescia, Naples, and Barca. Bible, Talmud, and 
ritual, halakic, and ethical works naturally formed 
the chief subjects of printing in these early days. 
In Spain, Hebrew printing began at Guadalajara in 
1482, went three years later to Ixar, and finished at 
Zamora, while in Portugal it began at Faro in 1487, 
went to Lisbon in 1489, and finished at Leiria in 
792. The total number of books printed in Spain 
and Portugal amounted to only 17, The early types 
were rough in form; but the presswork for the most 
part was excellent, and the ink and paper were of 
very enduring quality. Owing to the work of the 
censor and the persecution of the Jews, the early 
productions of the Hebrew presses of Italy and the 
Iberian Peninsula are extremely rare, one-fifth of 
them being unique (for further particulars see In- 
CUNABULA). 
II. (1500-42): This period fs distinguished by the 
spread of Jewish presses to the Turkish and Holy 
Roman empires, In Constantinople, Hebrew print- 
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already treated under the names of prominent print- 
ers or presses. The five stages of Hebrew typog- 
raphy are as follows: L., 1475-1500, incunabula in 
southern Europe; II., 1500-42, spread to north and 
east; IIL, 1542-1627, supremacy of Venice; IV., 
1627-1782, hegemony of Amsterdam; V., 1732- 
1900, modern period, in which Frankfort, Vienna, 
and, more recently, Wilna and Warsaw have come 
to the front. For the most part Hebrew printing 
has been done by Jews, but the printing of Bibles 
has been undertaken also by Christian ty pographers, 
especially at the university towns of Europe. These 
productions, for lack of space, are for the most part 
to be neglected in the following sketch. 
I. (1475-1500): It was twenty years before the 


ing was introduced by David Nahmias and his son 
Samuel about 1508; and they were joined in the year 
1530 by Gershon Soncino, whose work was taken 
up after his death by his son Eleazar (sec Con- 
STANTINOPLE—TyroGRapuy). Gershon Soncino put 
into type the first Karaite work printed (Bashyazi’s 
“Adderet Eliyahu”) in 1581, In Salonica, Don 
Judah Gedaliah printed about 80 Hebrew works from 
1500 onward, mainly Bibles, and Gershon Soncino, the 
Wandering Jew of early Hebrew ty- 
pography, joined his kinsman Moses 
‘Soncino, who had already produced 3 
works there (1526-27) ; Gershon printed 
the Aragon Mahzor (1529) and Kimhi’s “Shora- 
shim” (1533). The prints of both these Turkish cities 
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were not of a very high order. The works selected, 
however, were important for their rarity and literary 
character. The type of Salonica imitates the Span- 
ish Rashi type. 

Turning to Germany, the first Jewish press was 
set up in Prague by Gerskon ben Solomon Cohen, 
who founded in that city a family of Hebrew print- 
ers, known commonly as “the Gersonides.” He 


burg and Ulm, and finally settled in 1546 at Hed- 
dernheim, where he published a few works. At 
Augsburg, 1544, the convert Paulus Emilius printed 
a Judxo-German Pentateuch. Three works of this 
period are known to have been printed at Cracow, 
the first of them, in 1534, a commentary of Israel 
Isserlein on “Sha‘are Durah” with elaborately dec- 
orated title-page. 
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FROM TRACTATE ‘ERUBIN, PRINTED BY BOMBERG, VENICE, 1521, 


began printing in 1518 with a prayer-book, and 
during the period under review confined himself a!- 
most exclusively to this class of publications, with 
which he supplied Jewish Germany and Poland. 
He was joined about 1518 by Hayyim ben David 
Schwartz, who played in northern Europe the same 
wandering réle the Soncinos assumed in the south. 
From 1514 to 1526 he worked at Prague, but in 1530 
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Other towns of Germany also printed Hebrew 
works during this period, but they were mainly 
portions of the Biblical books, mostly editions of the 
Psalms, produced by Christian printers for Chris- 
tian professors, as at Cologne (1518), Wittenberg 
(1521 onward), Mayence (1523), Worms (1529), 
and Leipsic (1538), To these should be added 
Thomas Anshelm’s edition of the Psalms at Ti- 
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FROM THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED PRINTED HAGGADAH, PRAGUE, 1526. 


he was found at Oels in Silesia, printing a Penta- 
teuch with the Megillot and Haftarot. He trans- 
ferred his activity to the southwest at Augsburg, 
where in 1533 he published Rashi on the Pentatench 
and Megillot, the next year a Haggadah, in 1586 a 
letter-writer and German prayer-book, and in 1540 
an edition of the Turim, followed by rimed Judzo- 
German versions of Kings-(1543) and Samuel (1544). 
In 1544 he moved to Ichenhausen, between Augs- 


bingen in 1512. It was followed by his edition of 
Kimhi’s grammar at Hagenau, 1519. With these 
may be mentioned the Paris printers of the sixteenth 
century (from 1508 onward), who produced gram- 
mars and Bibles (see Pants). 

Returning to the earlier home of Hebrew print-. 
ing, a considerable number of towns in Italy had 
Hebrew presses early in the sixteenth century, 
mainly through the activity of. Gershon Soncino, 
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who is found im Fane (1515), Pesaro (1517), Or- 
tona (1519), and Rimini (1521); other presses were 
temporarily worked in Trino, Genoa, and Rome, 
the last under Elijah Levrra. In Bologna nine 
works were produced between 1537 and 1541, main- 





From the “ Wikkuah” Printed by Sebastian Minster, 
Basel, 1539. 


ly prayer-books and responsa. Above all, this 
period is distinguished in Italy by the foundation 
and continuance of the Venetian press under the 
guidance of Daniel Bomperc, a Dutchman from 
Antwerp. His thirty-five years’ ac- 
Daniel tivity from 1515 to 1549 was in a 
Bomberg. measure epoch-making for Hebrew 
typography. His productions shared 
in all the excellence of the Venice press, and in- 
cluded the first rabbinic Bible in 1517, the first com- 
plete edition of the Babylonian Talmud in 1520 
(its pagination is followed at the present day), a 
large number of editions of the Bible in whole or 
part, several grammatical, lexicographic, and mid- 
rashic works, seven commentaries on the Penta- 
teuch, six responsa collections, philosophical and 
ethical writings, and several rituals, including a 
Tefillah and a Mahzor according to the Spanish rite, 
one according to the Greek rite (Mahzor Romania), 
and a Karaite one. Finally, reference should be 
made to the university press of Basel, where the 
Frobens produced Hebrew works in a remarkably 
clear type, with the letters slanting to the left, 
somewhat after the manner of the early Mantua 
editions, Froben began in 1516 with an edition of 
the Psalms, and produced many of the works of Eli- 
jah Levita and Sebastian Mtnsrer. Altogether 
Schwab (in “ Incunables Orientaux,” pp. 49-128) enu- 
merates about 430 works produced between 1500 and 
1540. Allowing foromissions by him, not more than 
600 works were produced between 1475 and 1540. 
III. (1542-1627): The third period is distinguished 
by the activity of the censor, which lasted for two 
centuries or more in southern and eastern Europe. 
The principle of regulating the books to be read 
by the faithful, and even by the unfaithful, was 
inaugurated by the Roman Curia in 1542, though 
the first carrying out of it was with the burning of 
the Talmud in 1554. But even previous to that date 
Jews had taken precautions to remove all cause of 
offense. About 1542 Meir Katzenellenbogen cen- 
Sored the selihot of the German rite, and Schwartz 








adopted his changes in the edition which he pub- 
lished at Heddernheim in 1546. 
Resuming the history of the Italian presses, that 
of Venice first engagesattention, Bomberg was not 
allowed to havea monopoly of Hebrew 
Third _ printing, which had been found to he 
Period. exceptionally profitable. Other Chris- 
Supremacy tians came into the field, especially 
of Venice. Marco Antonio Giustiniani, who pro- 
duced twenty-five works between 1545 
and 1552. Another competitor arose in the person of 
Aloisio Bracaprnt, who began printing in 1550. In 
the competition both parties appealed to Rome; and 
their disputes brought about the burning of the 
Talmud in 1554 at Ferrara, and the strict enforce- 
ment of the censorship, even in Venice, the presses 
of which stopped printing Hebrew books for eight 
years, Similar competition appears to have taken 
place with regard to the Hebrew typesetters whom 
these Christian printers were obliged to employ, 
Cornelius ADELKTND and his son, German Jews of 





From Pentateuch, Sabbionetta, 1557. 


Padua, first worked with Bomberg, and then were 
taken over by Farri (1544), and they appear to have 
also worked for both Bragadini and Giustiniani. 
There was a whole body of learned press-revisers. 
Among them should be mentioned Jacob b. Hayyim, 
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the editor of the rabbinic Bible, and Meir Katzenel- 
lenbogen, who heiped to edit Maimonides’ “Yad” 
(1550), When Venice ceased for atime to issuc He- 
brew books, printing was taken up in Ferrara (1551- 
1557) by Abraham Usque, who printed the “ Conso- 
Jacam” of his brother Samuel Usque (1553). In 
Babbionetta (1551-59) Tobias Foa printed about 
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Reverting 10 Venice, printing was resnmed in 
1564 by Giovanni de Gara, who took up the work 
of Bomberg, and between 1564 and 1569 produced 
more than 100 different works, making use of Chris- 
tian as well as Jewish typesettcrs, among the latter 
being Leon of Modena in the years 1595-1601. 
Besides Gara there were Grippo, Georgio de Cavalli, 
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From A SELIHAH, HEDDERNAEIM, 1546, 


twenty works, among them a very correct edition 
of the Targum on the Pentateuch, employing the 
ubiquitous Adelkind to print a fine edition of the 
“Moreh” and an edition of the Talmud in parts, 
only one of which is extant. The Sabbionetta types 
are said to have gone back to Venice when the Braga- 
dinis resumed work. In Cremona a Hebrew press 
was sct up in 1556 by Vineentio Conti, who issued 
altogether forty-two works up to 1560, including 


and the Zanetti family, but none of them could com- 
pete with the activity of the Bragadinis, which was 
resumed about the same time. They made use of 
Samuel Archevolti and Leon of Modena among their 
typesetters, It is worthy of mention that several 
important works appeared at Venice from printing 
establishments which can not be identified, inclu- 
ding the editio princeps of the Shulhan ‘Aruk (1565), 
A few works were printed at Rome (1546-81) by 
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FROM THE HUTTER BIBLE, HAMBURG, 1587, SHOWING HOLLOW SERVILE LETTERS. 


the first edition of the Zohar, 2,000 copics of which 
were saved with difficulty from the fires of the In- 
quisition. His first edition of Menahem Zioni’s 
commentary was not so fortunate; notwithstanding 
that it had received the license of the censor, it was 
burnt, About thirty-three works were produced 
during this period at Riva di Trento by Joseph 
Ottolenghi under the auspices of Cardinal Madruz, 
whose titular hat appears upon the title-pages of the 
volumes. 


Antonio Bladao and Francesco Zanetti, and a couple 
of works in Verona by Francesco delle Donne, 
The greatest activity in Italy outside Venice was 
that carried on at Mantua by the Rufenellis, who 
employed Joseph Ashkenazi and Mcir Sofer, both 
from Padua, as their chief typesetters. Their activ- 
ity was followed by that of Ephraim b. David of 
Padua and Moses b. Katriel of Prague, both work- 
ing in the last decade of the sixtcenth century, the 
Jatter for the publishers Norzi brothers. Altogether 
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Zunz enumerates seventy-three works produced at 
Mantua during the third period, including a “Se- 
fer Yezirah,” “Tanhuma,” Aboab’s “-Menorat ha- 
Ma’or,” and an edition of Abot in Italian. 

During this period the Hebrew press of Basel 
received new light in the advent from Italy of Israel 
b, Daniel Sifroni, onc of those wandering master 
workmen who, like Soncino and Schwartz, charac- 

terized the carly history of Hebrew 
Froben and printing. Through his workmanship 
Waldkirch. a number of important works were 
produced by Froben of Basel between 
1578 and 1584, including a Babylonian Talmud, Isaac 
Nathan’s Concordance, and the “‘Ir Gibborim,” 





excerpts from the Bible; and in 1663 Henrik Gide 
printed similar extracts. In 1734 Marius Fogh (who 
Jater became city magistrate of Odense) published 
an edition of Isaac Abravancl’s commentary on Gen, 
xlix. This work, which bore the imprint of the 
Copenhagen publishing-house of I C. Rothe, was 
for sale as late as 1893, Christian Nold’s concord- 
ance of the Bible appcared in 1679 from the press 
of Corfitz Luft in Copenhagen, and the solid quarto 
volume, containing 1,210 pages, gives evidence of 
the author’s diligence, as well as of the printer’s 
skill and care. A Lutheran pastor, Lauritz Petersen, 
in Nykébing on the island of Falster, published 
in 1640 a new Hebrew versification of the Song of 
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FROM A COMMENTARY ON SONG OF SONGS, SaFED, 1578. 


whose publisher in Prague, finding that he could 
not have printing done as well there as by Sifroni, 
sent it to the latter in Basel, In the year 1583-84 
Sifroni was working for Froben at Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, where he printed several Judwo-German 
works, including the Five Megillot with glossary in 
red ink; he printed also an edition of Benjamin 
of Tudela’s-“ Travels.” Froben’s success, like that 
of Bomberg, induced other Christian printers to join 
in competition, as Guarin (for whom Sifroni also 
worked), Beber, and especially Conrad Waldkirch, 
who from 1598 on published a Great Tetillab, an 
‘Aruk, an Alfasi in octavo, and “Synagogue Music 
and Songs” by Elijah b. Moses Loans, who was for 
atime Waldkirch’s corrector for the press. Morde- 
cai b. Jacob of Prossnitz, who, as shown below, 
had had a large printing experience in the east of 
Europe, also assisted Waldkirch in 1622. After his 
departure the Basel Hebrew prints became scarcer, 
and were confined mainly to the productions of the 
Buxtorfs, while only sporadic Hebrew works were 
produced at Altdorf, Bern, and Zurich (where, 
however, one of the finest specimens of Hebrew 
printing had been produced in the Judeo-German 
*“Yosinpon” of 1546). Reference may be here made 
to prints of Paulus Fagiusat Constance in 1643-44, 
mainly with Judeo-German or Latin translations. 
Altogether the total number of Hebrew works pro- 
duced in Switzerland was not more than fifty. 

The history of the Hebrew press in Denmark de- 
serves treatment in fuller detail, as it has been re- 
cently investigated by Simonsen. In 1598 Heinrich 
Waldkirch imported some inferior Hebrew type to 
Copenhagen from Wittenberg; but nothing of im- 
portance was printed during the following three 
decades. In 1631 Solomon Sartor nublished some 





Solomon, intended as a wedding-present for the 
son of King Christian IV. and his bride Magdalena 
Sibylla. This work, which was entitled “Canticum 
Canticorum Salomonis,” consisted of Hebrew verse 
with Danish translation, and with various melodies 
added; it was printed by Melchior Martzau, Sam- 
ucl ben Isaac of Schwerin published in 1787 some 
Talmudic annotations entitled “Minhat Shemu’cl,” 
printed by the Copenhagen firm of Thiele, but 
showing evidence of lack of skill. 

To revert to Switzerland, Pagius printed a number 
of Biblical, grammatical, and polemical works at 
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Isny, with the help of Elijah Levita, who produced 
there the * Tishbi,” “ Meturgeman,” and “ Bahur,” be- - 

sidesa German translation of the “ Sefer 

Fagius and ha-Middot” in 1542, which is now very 

Hene. rare. Another Christian’ printer who 

is mentioned throughout this period is 

Hans Jacob Hene, who produced about thirty Jew- 

ish works in Hebrew at Hanau (1816-20). He cae 
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tered more to the students of the Talmud and Ha- 
lakah, producing three responsa collections, three 
commentaries on the Talmud, the Tur and Shulhan 
‘Aruk, and three somewhat similar codes, as well 
as a number of Judmo-German folk editions like 
the “Zuchtspiegel” or the “ Brandspiegel ” (1626), 
and the “ Weiberbuch ” of Benjamin Aaron Soluik. 
Among his typesetters were a couple of the Ulmas, 
of the’ Gtinzburg family, and Mordecai b. Jacob 
Prossnitz, who has already been mentioned. Hene’s 
type is distinguished by its clearness, and by the 
peculiar form of the “shin” in the so-called “ Weiber- 
deutsch.” Other isolated appearances of Hebrew 
works at Tannhausen (1594), Thiengen (1660), 
and Hergerswiese did not add much to German 
Jewish typography in this period. 

Meantime, in castern Europe, the Gersonides con- 
tinued their activity at Prague, especially in the 
printing of ritual works; but they suffered from the 
competition of the Bak family, who introduced from 
Italy certain improvements from the year 1605 on- 
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trade from 1556 onward, when an edition of the 
tractate Shebu‘ot appcared in the former city. Its 
printers were mainly of the Jaffe family; Kalony- 
mus Abraham (1562-1600) was followed by his son 
Zebi (1602 onward), who made use of the services of 
the above-mentioned Mordecai b. Jacob pf Prossnitz, 
The prints of the Jaffes were mainly productions of 
local rabbis and Judwo-German works. During the 
plague which ravaged Lublin in 1592 Kalonymus 
Jaffe moved his printing establishment to Bistro- 
vich, whence he issued a Haggadah with Abrava- 
nel’s commentary. 

It should perhaps be added that at Antwerp and 
Leyden in this period Biblical works by Christian 
printers appeared, at the former place by the cele- 
brated Christopher Plantin, who got his type from 
Bomberg’s workshop. : 

LV. (1627-1732): This period is opened and dom- 
inated by the foundation of the press at Amster- 
dam, the rich and cultured Maranos of the Dutch 
capital devoting their wealth, commercial connec- 
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From “KEHILLOT Ya'akOR,” VENICE, 1599. 


ward. Among the typesetters at Prague in this 
period was the Jewess Giitel (daughter of Lob 
Setzer), who set up a work in 1627. At Prague 
almost for the first time is found the practise of rabbis 
issuing their responsa from the local presses. The 
decoration employed by the Prague press of this 
period was often somewhat elaborate. Besides the 
illustrated Haggadah of 1526, the title-page of the 
Tur of 1540 is quite claborate and includes the arms 
of Prague. . 

In Cracow Isaac ben Aaron of Prossnitz revived 
the Uebrew press in 1569, and produced a number 
of Talmudic and cabalistic works from that time to 
his death in 1614, when his sons succeeded to his 
business. Ile was assisted by Samuel Bohn, who 
brought from Venice the Italian methods and title- 

page designs, which were used up to 

Cracow and about 1580. He produced, besides the 

Lublin. Jerusalem and Babylonian Talmuds, 

two cditions of the Midrash Rabbot, 

the “ Yalkut Shim ‘oui ” (1596), and several works of 

Moses Isserles and Solomon Luria, besides the “ Yu- 

hasin,” “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah,” and “ Yosippon.” 

Isaac b. Aaron for a time ran a press in his native 

city of Prossnitz, where from 1602 to 1605 he pub- 
lished four works. 

Lublin competed with Cracow for the castern 


tions, and independent position to the material de- 
velopment of Hebrew literature in book form. For 
nearly a century after its foundation Amstcrdam 
supplied the whole of Teutonic Europe with Hebrew 
books; and the term “Defus Amsterdam” was used. 
to denote type of special excellence even though 
cast elsewhere, just as the term “Italic” was applied 
to certain type cast not only in Italy but in other 
countries. The first two presses were set up in the 
year 1627, one under Daniel de Fonseca, the other 
under Manasseh ben Israel, who in the following 
twenty years printed more than sixty works, many 
of them his own, with an excellent edition of the 

Mishnah without vowels, and, charac- 


Fourth  teristically enough, a reprint of Al- 
Period. moli’s *Pitron Halomot” (1637). The 
Hegemony work in later times was mainly done 
of Am- by his two sons, Ilayyim and Samuel, 
sterdam. Toward the latter part of Manasseh 


ben Israel's career as a printer an im- 
portant competitor arose in the person of Immanucl 
Benveniste, who in the twenty years 1641-60 pro- 
duced prayer-books, a Midrash Rabbah, an Alfasi, 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk, mostly decorated with 
elaborate titles supported by columns, which be- 
came the model for all Europe. Te was followed 
by the firm of Gumpel & Levi (1648-60). Par 
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ticular interest attaches to the name of Unt Puornus 
HA-LEVI, an apprentice.of Benveniste’s who, was in 
business in Amsterdam on his own account from 1658 
to 1689. He was the medium through which the 
Amsterdam methods of printing were transferred 
to Zolkiev between 1692 and 1695. THis productions, 
though in the Amsterdam style, were generally 
of a less costly and elegant nature, and he appears 
to have printed prayer-books, Mabhzors, calendars, 
and Judwo-German works for the popular mar- 
ket. Just as Uri Phoebus worked for the Ger- 
man Jews, so Athias contemporaneously published 
ritual works for the Spanish Jews, who demanded 
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uprisings in 1648-56 were empioyed by Christian... 


printers of that city, as Albertus Magnus, Christoph 


von Ganghel, the Steen brothers, and Bostius, the- 


last-named of whom produced the great Mishnah of 


Surenhusius (1698-1703). A-most curious phenom-’ 


enon is presented by Mosts ben Abraham, a Chris- - 


tian of Nikolsburg, who was converted to Judaism, 
and who printed several ‘works between 1690 and 


1694. Abraham, the son of-another proselyte named - 
Jacob, was an engraver who helped to decorate ‘the « 


Passover Haggadah of 1695, printed by Kosman 


Emrich, who produced several importantayorks be- - 


tween 1692 and 1714. 
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FROM A PASSOVER HAGGADAH, AMSTERDAM, 1695, 


usually a much higher grade of printing, paper, and 
binding than did their poorer German coreligion- 
~ ists (1660-83). Athias’ editions of the Bible, and 
especially of the Pentateuch, for which he had 
Leusden's help, are especially tine; and the edition 
of Maimonides’ “ Yad ” which his son and successor, 
Immanuel, published in 1708, is a noteworthy piece 
of printing. A third member of the Athias family 
printed in Amsterdam as late as 1739-40. 
The Sephardic community of Amsterdam had also 
the services of Abraham de Castro Tartas (1663-95), 
- who had learned his business under the Ben Israels. 
He printed, chicfly, works-in Spanish and Portu- 
~ guese, and in the decoration of his titles was fond 
of using scenes from the life of David. A number 
of Poles who ficd to Amsterdam from the Cossack 


Less important presses at the beginning of this 
pertod were erected in Amsterdam by Moses Cou- 
tinho, Isaae de Cordova, Moses Dias, and the firm 
of Soto & Brando. Members of the Maarssen fam- 
ily are also tobe reckoned among the more pro- 
ductive Hebrew printers of Amsterdam. Jacob, 
Joseph, David, and Mahrim Maarssen produced 
many works between 1695 and 1740, among them 
reproductions of cursive writing. The lastnamed. 

settled later at Frank fort-on-the-Main, 

The By this time the Hebrew press at 
Proopses. Amsterdam had become entirely 
dominated by mercantile considera- 

tions, and was represented by the publishing- and 
printing-houses of Solomon ben Joseph Proops, 
whose printed catalogue Appiryon Shelomoh,” 1730 
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{the first known of its kind), shows works pub- 
lished by him to be mainly rituals and a few re- 
sponsa, two editions of the “ ‘En Ya‘akob,” the “ Ho- 
bot ha-Lebabot,” and the “Menorat ha-Ma’or,” two 
editions of the Zohar (1715), aud the Judseo-German 
% ehbuch.” Proops was evidently adapting 
himself to the popular taste from 1697 onward. The 
house established by him continued to exist down 
to the middle of the nincteenth century, Joseph and 
Jacob and Abraham being members thereof from 1734 
until about 1780, They were followed by Solomon 
ben Abraham Proops in 1799, while a David ben 
Jacob Proons, the last of the family, diced in 1849, 
and his widow sold the business to I. Levisson. 

Mention shoukl be made bere of the two Ashke- 
nazie Ds nim of Amsterdam, who added printing 
to their ical accomplishments, Joseph Dayyan 
from 1719 to 1787, and Moses Frankfurter from 1720 
to 1748; the latter produced between the years 1724 
and 1728 the best-known edition of the rabbinic 
Bible. The only other Amsterdam printer whom it 
ig necessary to mention is Solomon London (¢, 1721), 
on account of his later connection with Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 

Resuming the history of the Prague press during 






















two works there in poor style in 1691. He was 
lowed in 1712 by Israel ben Meir of Praguc, who 
sold out to Hirsch ben Hayyim of Firth. Among 
the 150 productions. of these presses muy be men- 
tioned a list of post-oflices, markets, and fairs com- 
piled by the printer Hirsch ben Mayyim and printed 
in 1724. 

In Prague itself the Baks found a serious coim- 
petitor in Moses Cohen Zedck, founder of the Katz 
family of typographers; this competition lasted for 
nearly a century, the two houses combining in 1784 
as the firm of Bak & Katz, 

Cracow during this period is distinguished by the 
new press of Menahem (Nahum) Meisels, which con- 
tinued for about forty years from 1681 onward, pro- 
ducing a considerable number of Talmudic and cab- 
i including such productions of the local 
the “itiddushe Agadot” of Samuel Edels; 
Judah Cohen of Prague, 
and corrected by Isaac of Brisk, The year 1648, 30 
fatal to the Jews of Slavonic lands, was epoch-ma- 
king for both Cracowand Lublin, At the latter place 
afew works appeared from 1665 onward, mainly 
from the press of Sumuel Kalmanka (1673-88) of the 
Jalle family. 
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From BAcHaracn’s “Hawwor Yair,’ FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, 1699, 


this period, the Bak family continued its activity, 
especially in printing a number of Judo-German 
works, mostly without supplying the place or the 
date of publication, Many local folk-songs in Ger- 
man now exist only In these productions, One of 
the productions of this firm, a Mahzor, the first 
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From a Pentateuch, Amsterdam, 1725, 


volume of which appeared in Prague in 1679, was 
finished: in Wekelsdorf by the production of the 
second volume in !680. 

Another offshoot of the Prague press was that of 
Wilhermsdorf, which was founded in 1669 in order 
to take advantage of the paper-mills ereeted there 
by Count von Hohenlohe. The first printer there 
was Isaac Cohen, one of the Gersonides who printed 








This period is especially distinguished by the rise 
of the Jewish Hebrew press in Germany, chiefly in, 
five centers: (1) Frankfort-on-the-Main, (2) Sulz- 
hach, (8) Dessan, (4) Hamburg, and (5) Dyhernfurth, 
For various reasons presses were erected also in 

the vicinity of each of these centers. 

Germany. In Frankfort-on-the-Main the mu- 
nicipal law prohibited any Jew from 

ra printing-press, so that, notwithstanding 
its Ta und wealthy Jewish popwation, the earliest 
Hebrew productions of this city came from Chris- 
fian printers, especially Christian Wiist, who pro- 
duced a Bible in 1677, and an edition of the * Haw wot 
Yair” in 1699. Then came the press of Blasius Hsner, 
who began printing Hebrew in 1682, and produced. 
the “Kubbneh ” of Moses Wallich in 1687, in whieh 
year he produced also part of a German Pentateuch 
as well asa standard edition of the Yalkut. This 
Jast was published by the bookseller Scligmann 
Reis. Besides other Christian printers like Andreas 
and Nicholas Weinmann, Johann Koelner produced 
a number of Hebrew works during the twenty years 
1708. 27, including the continmetion of an edition of 
the Talmud begun at Amsterdam and finished at 
Frank fort-on-the-Main (1720-23); it is probable that 
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the type was brought from Amsterdam. An at- 
tempt of Koelner to produce 1,700 copies of an Al- 
fasi by means of a lottery failed, though an edition 
was produced in Amsterdam four years later. Many 
of the typesetters of Amsterdam and Frankfort 
about this period frequently alternated their resi- 
dence and activity between the two cities. In 1727 
few Hebrew books were produced at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, In connection with the Frankfort book 
market a number of presses in the neighborhood 
turned out Hebrew books, in Hanau as early as 
1674. The book entitled “Tam we-Yashar” was 
printed there, with Frankfort as its place of publica- 
tion, From 1708 onward Basbuysen produced a 
series of books, including Abravanel on the Penta- 
teuch (1710), which was issued by Reis of Frank fort. 
Among his workmen were David Bacr of Zolkiev, 
who had worked at Amsterdam, and Menahem 
Maneli of Wilmersdorf. Bashuysen sold his rights 
to Bousang (1713), who continued producing He- 
brew works till 1725. 

. Homburg was also one of the feeding-presses for 
Frankfort, from 1711 to 1750. Its press was pos- 
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these first productions till the “Kabbala Denudata” 
was finished in 1684, when Knorr determined to have 
an edition of the Zohar printed at Sulzbach, and 
for that purpose had one Moses Bloch cut Hebrew 
letters, with which the Zohar was printed in a rather 
elementary fashion. This attracted attention to 
Sulzbach as a printing-place; and an imperfect 
edition of the Talinud was printed in 1694 by Bloch 
and his son (the latter succeeded Bloch). The com- 
petition of the Amsterdam edition of 1697-99 pre- 
vented its completion. Onc of the most curious pro- 
ductions of the Sulzbach press was a Purim parody, 
which was issued anonymously in 1695. Bloch was 
followed by Aaron Frankel, son of one of the exiles 
of Vienna, and founder of the Frankel-Arnstein fam- 
ily, having worked at the oflice of Bloch as early as 
1685. He set up his press in 1699, his first produc- 
tion being a Mahzor and part of the Talmud; and 
his son Meshullam carried on the press for forty 
years from 1724 to 1767. One hundred and four- 
teen productions of the Sulzbach press have been 
enumerated up to 17382. 

Fiirth also commenced in this period its remarka- 
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FROM A “SHE’ELOT U-Tesutsot” oF EYbkscutTz, CARLSRUHE, 1773, 


sessed from 1787 on by Aaron of Dessau, an inhabit- 
ant of the Frankfort Judengasse, who prodaced 
among other works two editions of the “ Widdushim” 
of Maharam Schiff (t745). Scligmann Reis, who had 
learned printing in Amsterdam, started another press 
in Offenbach (1714-20), mostly for Jud:eo-German 
pamphlets, including a few romances like the “ Artus 
Hoof,” “Floris and Blanchefleur,” and “The Seven 
Wise Masters.” In opposition to Reis was Israel 
Moses, working under the Christian printer De 
Launoy from 1719 to 1724 and for himself till as late 
as 1743. 

The history of the Sulzbach Hebrew press is some- 
what remarkable, On May 12, 1664, one Abralam 
Lichtenthaler received permission to found a print- 
ing-press at Sulzbach. Tle began to print in 1667 
Knorr von Rosenroth’s “ Kabbala De- 
nudata,” a work which was for the 
Christian world the chief source of 
information as to the Cabala. This appears to have 
attracted to Sulzbach Isaac Cohen, Gersonides, who 
produced in the year 1669 a couple of Judeo-Ger- 
man works, “Leb Tob” and “Shebct Yehudah,” 
from the press of Lichtenthaler. Nothing followed 

Wrtoon 


Sulzbach. 


ble activity as a producer of Hebrew works, more 
distinguished perhaps for quantity than quality. 
Beginning in 1691 just as the Wilmersdorf press 
gave up, Joseph Shneior established a press at Firth, 
which produced about thirty works during the next 

eight years, Most of his typesetters 
Firth and had come from Prague. An opposi- 
Hamburg. tion press was set up later (1694, 1699) 

by Zebi Hirsch ha-Levi and his son-in- 
law Mordecai Model. This was one of the presses 
which had as‘ ty pese! a woman, Reichel, daugh- 
ter of Isaue Jutels of Wilmersdorf. The former 
press was continued in 1712 by Samuel Bonfed, son 
of Joseph Shneior, together with Abraham Bing 
(1722-24); the firm lasted till 1780. 

Similar presses were founded at Dessau by Moses 
Bonem (1696), and at Kéthen in 1707-18 by Israel 
ben Abraham, the proselyte, who bad previously 
worked at Amsterdam, Offenbach, and Neuwied. 
Israel then transferred his press to Jessnitz, where 
he worked till about 1726, at which date he removed 
it to Wandsbeck, near Hamburg, staying there till 
1733, when he wandered to Neuwied and back to 
dessnitz (1739-44) together with his sons Abraham 
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and Tobias. Another proselyte, Moses ben Abra- 
ham, had printed Hebrew in Halle (1709-14). 

The earliest production of the Hebrew press of 
Hamburg was a remarkable edition of a Hebrew 
Bible, set up by a Christian, Elias Hutter, and hav- 
ing the servile letters distinguished by hollow type, 
so as to bring out more clearly the radical letters. 
Hutter was followed by two Christians: (1) George 
Ravelin, who printed a Pentatench with Targum 
and Haftarot in 1663; and (2) Thomas Rose, who 
from 1686 to 1715 printed several Jewish books and 

as veded by his son Jobann Rose up to 1721. 
In the neighboring city of Altona Samuel Poppart 
of Coblenz started printing in 1720, mainly ritual 
matters; and he was followed by Ephraim Heksher 
in 1732 and Aaron Cohen of Berlin in 1735, 

Finally more to the east Shabbethai Bass estab- 
lished at Dyhernfurth in 1689 a printing-pre 
pecially devoted to meeting the wants of the Breslau 
book market, which had hitherto been dependent 
upon Amsterdam or Prague. For the 
varying history of bis press, which 
lasted till 1718, sce his biography 
(Jew. Encye. ii. 583). It was sold 
by Shabbethai’s son Joseph to his son-in-law Issachar 
Cohen for 5,000 thalors, who carricd it on till 
1729, when he 
dicd, his wife Ee 
then continuing ° 
the business, 

Hebrew works 
were early print- 
ed at Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Oder, by two 
Christians, Hart- 
mann Brothers, 
from 1595 to 
1596, who pro- 
duced Bibles, 
and = Eichhorn, 
who printed 
the “ Musar Has- 
kel” of Hai 
Gaon in 1597, Their work was continued in the next 
century by Professor Beckmann in 1681, and Michacl 
Gottschek, who produced, at the cost of Baecrmann 
Halberstade, an edition of the Babylonian Talmud 
in 1698 to supply the loss of the Talmuds during the 
Cossack outbreaks. A second edition of this “Tal. 
mud was produced by Gottschek in company with 
Jablonski at Berlin, who had purchased a Hebrew 
set of types in 1697. They began work in 1699, and 
produced a Pentateuch witha Rashbam in 1705, and 
the aforesaid Talmud in 1715-21. One of his chief 
typesetters was Baruch Buchbinder, who afterward 
printed’ in Prausnitz. Other Hebrew books were 
produced by Nathan Neumark (1720-26), in whose 
employ Aaron Cohen, afterward at Altona, learned 
to set type. 

In this period a beginning of Hebrew typography 
was made also in the British Isles, by Samuel Clarke 
at OxrorD about 1667, and by Thomas [live (1714- 
1718) in Lonvon, both Christian printers. 

To return to the south of Europe: the Venice press 
was carried on by a succession of the Bragadinis: 
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From “Sefer Hokmat ha-Mishkun,” Leghorn, 172, of 


Aloisio IZ. (1625-28), Gerulamo (1655-64), and Aloisio 
ILf, (1697-1710). Among the Jewish setters or cur- 
rectors for the press employed by the Bragadinis 
may be mentioned Leo de Modena, Moscs Zacuto, 
Menahem Habib, Moses Hayyim of Jerusalem, and 
Solomon Altaras. The chief competitor of the Bra- 
gadinis was Vendramini, from 1631 onward; but the 
opposition of Amsterdam reduced the activity of the 
Venctian press toward the end of the seventeenth 
century, while Leghorn began to cater to the 
printing of the Oriental Jews about 1650, when Jed- 
idiah Gabbai produced the “azharot” of Solomon 
ibn Gabirol. His chief production was a Yalkut in 
1660, after which he removed to Florence and finally 
settled in Smyrna, where his son Abraham printed 
from 1659 to 1680 with the aid of Samuel Valenci 
from Venice. Abraham's productions include a few 
Ladino works in Hebrew characters, among the 
carliest of the kind. In Constantinople a family of 
printers named Franco—Solomon (1689), Abraham 
(1641-88), and Abraham (1709-20)—produced a num- 
ber of casuistic works. Among their ty pesetters 
was Solomon of Zatanof (1648), who had escaped the 
Cossack outbreaks. The puuse from 1683 to 1710 
was broken by two Poles from Amsterdam, Jonah 
of Lemberg and Naphtali of Wilma. Jonah of Lem- 
berg printed a 
few of his works 
at Ortakeui, 
near Constanti- 
nople, and final- 
ly settled at 
Smyrna, 

With the year 
4°) 1782 the detailed 
history of Le- 

an” 8 brew typogra- 

“1 phy must cease. 

It would be im- 

Pay possible to fol- 
4 low in minute 
detail the spread 
Hebrew 
presses through. 

out the world during the last 160 years. The 
date 1732 is aiso epoch-making in the history of 
Hebrew bibliography, as up to that date the great 
work of Johann Christoph Wor, amplitied and 
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From Moses Eidlitz’s “‘Meleket ha-Heshbon,” Prague, 1773. 

















corrected by Steinschneider in his “Bodleian Cat- 
alogue,” givesa complete account of the personnel of 
the Hebrew press, both Jewish and Christian. The 
list of these printers given by Steinschneider is of 
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FROM A KaRalre “SIDDUR,” VIENNA, 1851, 
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Typography 


considerable importance, both for identifying un- 
known. or imperfect works of the earlier period. and 
as. alfording information of persons learned in 
Heprew lore who utilized ‘it only as typesetters or 
cofrectors for the pregs. Many, if not most, of the 
more distinguished families of recent date have been 
connected with these masters of printing, whose 
names are thus of importance for pedigree purposes 
«(see PepierEx). For these reasons Steinschneider’s 


‘Het is here reprinted in shortened form. 


List oF PRInTeRs To 1782. 





Prague. 

sea Oe gn 
am (** Senior”) 

Abraham Dandosa..... a.» 

‘Abraham b. David Gojefein. 


Abraham b. David Nabman. 






















Abraham b. David Posner. 
; Abraham b. Dob (Baer) of 
Abraham Dorheim = b. 

















, Name. 


Abraham b. Eliezer Kohen. 
Abraham b. Eliezer Kohen 












WRATON. ....secee reece ee 
Aaron b. Aaron Kohen. 
Aaron b, Abraham. ... 
Aaron da Costa Abenda 


uel. 
Aaron (Hezekiah) Credo. 
Aaron b. (Hayyim) Davi 


Aaron b. David Witmund ... 
Aaron, b. Elijah Kohen of Ham- 
UFR. 


Aaron (Shneor Zalman) b. Gabriel 
ABTOR HUMON.» 0 00ers reeeeseee ee 
‘Aaron b, Isaac (Drucker) b. Aaron} 


Israel ..+..++ 
AGLON LEOD,.+.errrssserreres 
‘Aaron-b, Manasseh Ephraim. 
Aaron dD. MEM....--.eseeseeerners 
Aaron b. Moses Krumenau....-. 








Aaron ea-Mendes. 
lig of Glogau. 
Aaron b. Shabbethal.. 
Aaron b. Uri Lipmann . 
Abba b, Solomon... 
Abba-Mari of Vienna. 
Abbele b. Judah... 
Abigdor b. Eliezer A: 
Abigdor b. Eliezer Kohen 
~ pbigdor b. (Israel) Joseph . 


Abigdor b. Samuel b. Moses Ezra. 
Abraham. 


















‘Abraham Al 
Abraham Abu 


Abraham b. Abraham. 
Abraham Abudiente. 
Abraham ibn Akra. 


Abraham b, Alexander. . 
Abraham Algazi b. Simeon. 
Abraham Algazi b. Solomon 
Abraham Alkabigi.... 

Abraham Alkaras . 
Abraham Altachul b. Jacob: 


Abraham Amnon b. Jacob Israel.. 

Abraham Arama b. Isaac....... 

‘Abrabam ibn Asbkara Zarfati 
Samuel. 

Abraham Bassa of Jerusalem..... 

Abraham Benveniste b. Aaron... 

Abraham b. Bezalel of Posen.. 


Abraham di Boton b. Aaron...... 


SI 
» IT. 














b. 








Abraham (Hezekiah) Brandon! 


fon Yakkar. 
Abraham Breit b. Moses.. 







































Amsterdam. 
Zolkiev... 


Amsterdam. 

















Austerdam.... 
Constantinopie| 
Auster 


Adrlanople (?) 
Constantinople] 
Salonica.. 











Constantinop! 

Smyrna......-. 
Constantinople} 
Damaseus..... 


.| Frankfort-on-| 


the-Oder. 
Leghorn . 





Dyhernfurth ..| 1 































Abraham b. Eliezer Rédelsheim. . 
Abrabam ibn Ezra - 
Abraham Facon (?) 
Abrabam Faraji b. Meir. 
Abraham de Fonseca... 
Abraham ben (ibn) Garton b.| 


Isaac. 
Abraham Gedaliah. 
Abraham (ier... 
Abraham Haber-Fob b. Solomon.. 





Frankfort - on -| 1719 
the-Oder. 

Jessnitz.. «| 124 

Berlin........6] Abraham Havez......cseeecercere 

Wandsbeck ...| 1728 Abraham b. Hayyim.......e.0-+ 

Altona......+.| 1735 

Ainsterdam... .| 1721 

Constantinople] 1423 

Prossnitz......} 1608-9, 10- || Abraham Hayyim of Fano........ 
12, 12-18, |} Abraham Hayyon b. Solomon b. 
18-19 Abraham. 

Amsterdam...) 1713 Abraham Hurwitz b. Isaiah...... 


Abraham Hurwitz b. Judah (Lib) 
Debories Levi. 
Abraham b. Isanc Ashkenazi. 
Abraham b, Isaac b. David. 
b, Israel 









Abrahain beisrael b. Moses. 
Abraham b. Issachar Kohen (Kaz) 
Gersoni of Prague. 


Al D. Jacob. . +146 
Abraham b. Jacob Levi. 








pel) of Vienna. 
Abraham Jedidiab de Cologna. 
Abraham b. Jekuthiel....... 
Abraham b. Jekutbiel Kohen. 


Abraham b. Joseph.. 
Abraham b. Joseph., 
Abraham b. Joseph Manasseh. 
Abraham b. Joshua Sezze... . 
Abrabam b. Joshua of Worms..., 


Abraham b. Judab.......sssereee 
Abraham b. Judah (Loeb).......- 















Abraham b. Judah b. Nisan. 
Abraham Kara.......ssereeeeeeee 


Abraham Landau b. Jacob 
Abraham Laniado.. 

Abraham (Kohen) de 
Abraham Lichtenthaler 
Abraham Luria...... 

Abraham Mendes-Lind 
Abraham b. Meshullam 


dena, 
Abraham Motko b. Joseph.. 
Abraham b. Mordecai Koh 
Abraham b. Moses (Schedel) 
joses Goslar. 













Abraham Broda b. ‘Elijah of 





Moses! 


Dorbeim. 
Abraham b. Eliezer Braunschweig] 












Abraham (Israel) b. Jacob (Kop-| 


Abraham b. Kalonymus Reumold.| 








Constantinople 











Wilmersdorf ..| I 


Amsterdam... . 
Frankfort -on - 
the-Mail 










Reggio. .. 
Leghorn 


Salonica, 
Venice 


Je 
Simeredort . 


.| 1610, 17 


1618-19 





Amsterdam... 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 


Hanau... 
Hanan... 





Lublin....eeee 
Hamburg,.... 
Constantinople| 





Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Constantivople| 


1715, 47 
1611-14, 23- 
30. 


1671-72 
1690 
1732 
1696 
1643-48, 45- 
46 

1697-98 
1710, 12, 16 
20, 2-2, 


1614, 17-19, 
21-24, 25 
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Name. Place, Date, Name. Place. Date. 

Abraham b. Nabman Kohen....../ Lublin........| 1685 Asher (Anscbel) Altschiler b. 
Abrabam b. Nathan..............| Amsterdam....| 1652 Naphbtati Herzel. 
Abraham ibn Nathan’ b. Hayyim| Constantinople! 1716, 17, 18, , 18, 

of Salonica, 19 22- 
Abraham Netto b, Joseph .,......] Venice........| 1622 Asher (Anschel) b. Eliezer...,....] Ameterdam....| 1663 - 85, 86, 
Abraham (Hai) Ortone b. David..! Verona. 1652 1692 —- 1708, 
Abraham ibn Paredes..... : Constantinople} 1522 5, 13 
Abraham Pereira b. Elijah. -| Constantinople} 164243 3) Asher (Anschel) b. Elijah........] Amsserdam..,.| 1) 
Abraham Perls.......... Amsterdam... .| 1678 Asher (Anschel) b, Gershon Koben/ Prague.. 
Abraham Pescarol b. ‘Kalonymus. Venice, Cre-] 1544, 65 Asher (Selig) Hurwitz b. Isaac] Lublin,, 

mona. E 

Abraham ibn Phorni Venice. A Asher (Selig) b. Isaac of Dubno.,| Sulzbach. 1702 . 
Abraham Porto..... Venice. Berlin. 1708 





Abraham Porto b, Jehiel. 
Abraham b. Reuben Abi 
Abraham Reyna 
Abraham Rosan 
Abraham Sacchi. 
Abraham b. Solo: 
Abrahain b. Samuel b. 
Levi. 

Abraham b. Samuel Kohen.. 
Abrubam b, Selig of Glogau. 








Abrabam Selzer b, Aaron of Minsk 


Abraham b. Shalom,.........+ 
Abraham Shalom b. Isaac. . 
Abrahuin tbn Shang! b. Ephraim. 
Abraham b, Shemariah........... 
Abraham Shoshad........ss0se0+ 
‘Abrahain de Silva’ b. Solomon: |: 


Abrabam b. Simeon Friedburg... 
Abraham b. Simeon Kolin,...---+ 
Abraham Sonina...........s cee 
Abraham Talmid Sefardi......... 
Abraham Uzziel b. Baruch ......- 
Abraham von Werd........eseeee 
Abraham ibn Ya‘ish b. Joseph. 


Abraham ibn Yakkar b, Jacob) 
Hananiah, 
Abrehen Yerushalmi (b. Yom-| 


‘ob ?) 

Arana Zalah b. Shabbethal.... 
Abrahain Zarfati . 
Abrabam b, Zebi 

Abraham b, Zebi 
Abraham = (Ha: 

(Hirech). 
Abraharn , Zebi of Cracow. 


Abraham b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen| 


Abrabam b, Zeeb (Wolf) Levi. 
Adelkind (Brothers)....... 


Adelkind (Cornelius b. Baruch}. . 




















Adelkind {Daniel b. Cornelio)... 
Akiba b. Uri (Phoebus). 
Alexander b. Ezekiel... 
Alexander b. Hayyin Ashke- 





nazi. 
Alexander (Siisskind) b. Kalony- 


mus. 

Alexander (Sender) b. Meir Kas- 
sewitz, 

Antunes (Antones?), Agron...... 

Aryeh (Loeb) b. Gershon Wiener. 


Aryeh (Judah Loeb) Krochmal b. 
Menahem. 

Aryeh (Judah) Sabibi b. David. 

Aryeh (Loeb) b. Saul b, Joshua, 

Aryeh Sofer b. Hayytm. 

Aryeh b. Solomon Hayyi 

Aryeh (Loeb) b. Solomon Kohen 
of Przemysl. 

Aryeh “oudaa Loeb) Te’omim b- 


aiyel m(Loeb) b. Zeeb (Wolf) 


















evi. 
Asher (Anschel). 


Verona. 
Venice. 
Constan' 
Constantinople! 1 
Venice. 
Hambui 








Constantinople} 
Berlin... 
Offenbach. 
Wilmersdort . 
Dyhernfurth . - 
Wandsbeck 
Homburg ..... 
Frankfort -on -| 
the- Oder: 
Prague.... 
Salonica....... 
Constantinople} 
Constantinople; 
Constantinople} 
Venice........ 


























Amsterdam ...| 17: 





Constantinopie| 
Naples.......- 


Venice........) 1 


Farth......05- 
Constantinople; 


Salonica.......} 1 


Venice s.seseee 
Constantinople) 


the-Oder. 
Amsterdam. 
Venice..... 





Venice........ 


Sabbionetta ... 





Amsterdam.... 
Prague... 


Amsterdam.... 


Frankfort - on -| 1 


the-Oder. 


Amsterdam... 
Berlin.. 

Bologna. 
Zolkiey, 














Frankfort - on -| 
the-Main (?). 
Anisterdam.... 





1713 








1700, 2 4 

1718-19 

T71T-21(252) 
727 











Asher (Selig) b. Isaac Kohen. 
Asher (Anschel) b. Meir Pi 


Asher (Anschel) b. Mc 
Asher Parentio (Parenz) b. 
Asher Tiktin b. Menahem 
Astruc de Touton b, Jacob. 
Athias, Abraham b. Raphas 
ekiah. 
Atbias, Immanuel b. Joseph. 
Athias, Joseph b, Abraham. 






Azriel b. Joseph (b. Jacob Gun-| 
zenhiuser) Ashkenazi. 
Azrie) b. Moses ........0006 


Azriel b. Moses Schedel 
Azriei Perabyah Kohen 
Azriel ben Solomon Diena. 
Baer (b. Meshullaw Zalman} 
Mirls ?) of Posen, 
Baerle Rappa........ 


Berman b, Judah Lima Levi} 
Bak (Israel b, Joseph b. Judah). . 
Bak (Jacob [II.] b, Judah)........ 


Bak (Joseph [I.] b. Jacob)........ 











Bak (Joseph [II.] b. Judab)....... 
Bak (Judah [I,] b. Jacob)......... 
Bak (Judah [I1.} b.Moses b.Jacob); 
Tax (Moses [I.] b. Jacob b. Ju-| 


Bak (Moses ben Judah),......... 
Bak (Yom-Tob Lipman b. Moses b.| 


Jacob). 
Bak, Jacob (I.) b. Gershon Wahl.. 





Baruch. 
Baruch 
Baruch Buchbinder of 






Baruch b, Fitezer Kohen......... 
Baruch of Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 


Baruch b. Joseph b. Baruch. 
Baruch of Korez 
Baruch b. Lipmann Wiener, 
Baruch (Bendet) b. Nathan, 


Baruch b. Simhah Kalman 
Baruch b. Simbah Lev: 
Baruch b. Solomon. 
Baruch Uzziel. . 
Baschwitz (Meir b. Zebi Hirsch). 


Baschwitz (Zebt Hirsch b. Meir).. 

















Bat-Sheba (Abraham Joseph)... 

Bat-Sheba (Abraham b, Matta- 
thiah). 

Bat-Sheba (Mattithiah) . 

Bella Hurwitz Levi.. 

Benjamin {Benusch) 

Benjamin (Wolf) b. ‘Aaron Eliezer| 
Worms of Duriach. 

Benjamin b. Aaron Polacco ...,.. 











Benjamin b. Abraham 





Amster 


Subbionetta (?) 
Berlin...... 


Frankfort - on - 
the-Main. 


Prague....s.ee 


Lublin... 
Prague. 
Prague.. 









Prague......e+ 
Prague... 
Prague.,...... 
Prague., 





Prague. 






Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 


Frankfort- on -| 

















Venice 














Cracow 















1697-99, 1721 
1686, $9, 90, 
oid, 73-06 


13 
24-0 0, 


1873-00, 

84, 86 ie 
162-40, 61- 
18 6, 8, 13- 
1086, 97, 1716 
1697 
1713-18, 25 
1723-24 
1598, 99 
1605, 7,9, 12- 
15 


the-Qder. 
Dyhernfurth ..| 1719, 20 
Hanau {?). 1722 
Salonics 1492-1605 
Verona 159 
Balonic: ++ | 1605, 5-6 
Salonica, 
.| Prague. 
Lemberg (?)..| 1728 
Frankfort -on -| 1712-16 
the-Main. 
Venice im, 21 
Mantua 1724, 27 


1B 2, 30, 
1638-39, 40. 
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Kalisz. 
Renjuntin b, Sokutniel 
Benjamin di Jonak, 
Benjamin b. Joseph @Arignano. . 
Benjamin b, Joseph of Berlin 














Benjamin vo. ‘Moses b. Mattithiah| 
b, Benjamin, 

Benjamin b. Naphtali Mose: 

Benjamin (Saw) de Rubets, 

Benjatnin b, Solomon Cantori 





Benjamin (Zeeb) b, Solomon Ko- 
hen of Zolkiev, 

Benjamin Wolf b, Joseph Isaac... 

Benjamin Wolf of Lemberg...... 

Benyeniste, or Benbeniste (Lm- 
Inanuel), 

Benzion Zarfati (Gailus). 

Bezaleel b. Abrahum..... 

Bing (Abrahaut b, Isaae)... 

Bloch (Moses b, Uri Sehraga). 

Bonfed, Shneor b. Joseph b. Zat- 
min Shneor, 

Caleb Hazzan bd. Joseph ...seereee 

Caleb }. Judah Ma i. seseee 

Canpillas (Yom-Tob b, Moses) ...2 


Castro- (Crastd-) Tartas (David b. 
Abraham). 

Castro-Tartas (Jacob b. Abraham). 

Christfels, Phil. Ernest (Mordecai! 
b, Moses of Illenfeld), 

Cividal Brothers, 

Conat (Abraham 

Conat (Estellina). 

poncla (Conzio ?), yA brabain b. Jo- 
geph, 

- Cordova (Abraham b. Jacob).. 

oat (Isaac Hezekiah b. Jacob) 

ayyim} 

Contova (Jacob Hayyim b. Moses) 

Raphi ae), ye 























¥ 
Cordova (Moses b. Isaac de) 
Daniel Pereira b. Abraham. 
David b. Aaron Judah Levi of 
Pinsk. 
David Aboab b. Samuel..... 
Dayid b, Abratiam (Azubib ? A30- 
vev ?). 
Dayid Abravanel-Dormido, 
David Attarus b. Solomon. 
David Bueno..... 
David Bueno b. Raphael Hayyim. 




















David de Ca: 
David b. Elasa 
David b. Eliezer Levi of Di 


David b. Elijah (Casti) 
David b. Elijah b. Dav 
David Fernandez (b. Davi id). 
David Ginz b. Solomon... 

David Griinhut........... 
David b. Hayyim Hazzan. 
David b, Isaac Kohen.,. 
David b. Isaac of Ottensoss... 
David b. Issachar (Dob Baer of 

Zolkiey). 























ye 


David Jonah Jonathan....... 








David Jonah Joseph Muskatels. 








Hanau.... 








Venice 


Offenbach. 
Ferrara . 
Lublin 
Cracow . 
Berlin... 








Amsterdam.... 


Prague........] 1 


Austerdam,.,. 


Venice........ 
Lublin........ 


Firth... eee] 17 








ACD se sae 
MHD se vseeee 





F 


Smyrna.......) 1 


Constantinople} 
Constantinople 
Sulonica.,. 
Amsterdam. 











Amsterdam. 


ma pl 
Wilmersdorf ,. 


Venice. ...... 
Mantua....... 


Chierl.......++ 


Amsterdam... 
Auisterdain, 
Hamburg. 
Amsterdam. 








‘Wilmersdort .. 


Amsterdam..., 
Amsterdam, 
Anisterdam,... 





Venice.. 
Salonica. 





1627-28 


1700-5, 6, 8 
1688-1726 
1-14 
1602-4, bh 








1702 
1578-86 (87?) 


B42 


Amsterdam... 485 


Venice ... 
Leghorn, 
Venice ....ce0e 





Amsterdam... 





isterdam.... 
sopmantinople 
Salonica 


Amster 
Offenbach. - 









1675-1718 


























David Peppe b. Abraham, 
David Pizzighetton b. Elie 
David Portaieone b, Moses. 
David Portero. 
David Provencal 
David (Napbtali) d Rieti b. Har 
niah. 
David de Ja Rocea, 
David b. Samuel Kol 
Dayid b, Shemaiah Saugers... 


David de Silva b. Hezekiah. 
David (Israel) del Soto... 
David b. Uri (Phoebus)... 








David Valensi...... 
David ibn Yahya b. Joseph. 
David b. Yon-Tob Deuz.... 
Eleazar (Enoch) Altschul ........ 


Eleazar b. David........+ 
Eleazar b, Isaac Levi.. 


Eleazar b. Moses Kohen........++ 
Eleazar b. Shabbethai Balgid, 
Kleazar Sussmann b. Isaac... 
Elhanan (Jacob) Archeyolti b. 
Samuel. 
Elhanar b, Naphtall........ 
jakim (Goetz) b. Israel. 
Kin b, Jacob 
kim (roetz) db. ; 
zer (Leser) b, Abraham . 
pzer (ibn) Alantansi b. 
har, 
Eliezer b, Benjamin of Prossnitz. 
































Eliezer of Braunschweig. 
Eliezer Darit.. 
Ehezer (Lasi) b. David “Einrich: 
Eliezer (Leser) Floersheim.. 


Eliezer b. Hayyim..........-.0006 
Eliezer Hayyut b. Isaac.......6s05 











Eliezer b. Isaac Ashkenazi........ 


Eliezer b. Isaac Jacob of Lublin... 
Eliezer b, Isaac b, Naphtalt, 
Eliezer b. Isat f Prague. 
Eliezer (Hayyim) b. Isaia 








Eliezer d'Italia. 
Eliezer b. Jacob. 
Eliezer b, Joseph 


Eliezer b. Joshua Nebemiah. 

Kliezer KOhen.......6.+6+ 

Eliezer Liebermann b, 
ander Bingen. 

Eliezer Liebermann b. 
Levi. 

Eliezer Lipmann b. 
Kohen Hannover. 


Eliezer b, Meshullam............. 


Eliezer b. Meshullam of Lublin... 

Eliezer b. Mordecat Reckendorf.. 

Eliezer Provengal b. Abrabam b, 
David. 

Eliezer b. Samuel.. 

Eliezer (Leser) Shuk.. 


Etiezer ibn Shoshan b. David. 
Eliezer Supine 
Eliezer Todros . 







ex. 
Yiftah| 
Issachar| 
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: « , Name. Place. Date. Name. Place. Date. - 
Bus! 4 e at 
Benjamin (Samuel) b. Abraham..| Liblin........| 1574-75, 76 David Jonah b. Shabbethal Jo-| Salonica,......) 1653 
Benjanin (Wolf) b. Abraham Ko-| Wilmersdorf...) 1677 * nah. 
hen Hinfeld. B David b. Judah (Loeb) of Cra-| Lublin. 
Benjamin (Wolf) ®. Asher (Ag; Amsterdam..../ 1692, 95-96, cow, 
1). "17038 || David Kohen....:, Constantinople) 1509 
Ben} min Diaz Patto b, Jacob....| Amstendam....| 145+ David de Lida b. Pethahiab b. Da-| Frankfort -on-| 1727 
Benjamin (Zeeb Wolf) b. Elijab../ Frankfort-on-| 160, 97-98 vid. the-Muin. 
the-Oder, David of Maarsen ... Amsterdam.,..| 1715 
Benjamin b. Elfjah Levi. we +,-] Offenbach. David Maza b, Aaron. Mantua .. 
Benjumin Gabnial . +} Almsterdam. 1631-33 % Salonica., 
(Kohen) Ger mi .| Prague... 1624 Tavid b. Menahem Kohen.. Hanau, ee 
in (Shneor) Godine: Alnsterdam, 1687-88 David b. Moses of Rbeindort. Frankfort -on-| 1692 
Benjamin @eeb Wolf) b. dacob of| Prague........| 1688 the-Main. 
(fen. David Nordlingen... Cremona......} 1565 
Benjamin b. Jebiel (Michael) of Amsterdam,.,.| 1702 David Nufiez-Torres 


Austerdain....)1697-99, 


Venice. 











Alnsterdas 
Frankfort-on-| 1700 
the-Main. 
1708, 26 
ee 
1508: i (2) 
Leghorn . + | 1850-357 
Constantinopie| 1509 
Anssterdam.,..} 1649-58 






Prague... 


1686, L705- 
6 


Cracow .......| 1596 
Frankfort -on-) 1686 
the-Oder, 





Amsterdam... .| 1693 
Venicu... «| 1586-87 
Amsterdam... .| 1733 
Venice, ++ | L60R 





Amsterdam. 
Homburg 
Ansterda) 










Cracow .. 
Prossnitz . 
Sabbionetta... 





aa 
ie SS 
* 


Saloniea.. 
Amsterdam... a 
Frankfort - on - 

the-Main, 
. iso 





Prag 
Hanan 
Frankfort -on- 
the-Oder, 

Sonstantinonle| 
Safed . 

Lublin . 
Wilmersdorf .. 











167 
1673-75, 77 
Frankfort -on-| 1690-81 

























the-Oder. 
Wandsbeck ...| 1782 
Cracow, + | 1593-94 
Hanau.. «| W715 
- 
Amsterdam..,.| 1710 
Amsterdam...) 1682 
Frankfort - on -| 1683 
the-Oder, 
Lublin vos] 1567 
Prag 2) 1578 
Prague «| 1608 
Offenbach +} 1716 
Muntua . «| 1596 
Soncino.......| 1490 
Frankfort -on-j 1690-1700 
the-Main, 
1718 
1582-33 
1489-92 





 Elbnelech b, 
+. Ol 
Flishama Sifront ». Israel, 
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x 
s Name. Place, Date. Name. Place. Date. 
Eliezer Treves b. Naphtali Hirz...{ Zurich ....,...| 1458 Gershon Wiener b, Naphtall Hirsch| Frankfort - on-/ 1690, 96, 98, 
Thiengen.. 1500 the-Oder, 1700, 2, 3,5, 
er Zarfati b. Elijah. - 7, & 14, 17, 
F ves| Amsterdam... .| 1644-45 21, 2 
Elijah b. Abraham (israel) b.| Frankfort- on -| 1711-12 i 1702, 3, 9 
Jacob Levi. the-Oder, Gumpe! Koher b. Jacob Hannover} -{17e 
Elijah b. Azriel Wilna..... on Amsterdam.. 1690 Gumprich b. Abraham. 1717, 21, 25, 
Frankfort T0418 * 26, 27, MB 
the-Main, rs Giitel but Judah Loeb b. Alexan-| Prague... 1277 
Homburg der Kohen. q 
Flijah Belin b. Moses (Goseph) Hamburg Haehnce) (Elhanan) b. Hayyim| Amsterdam..../ 1711, 13 
Elijah GaJmidi., Constantinopl Drucker, 
Elijah (Menaher Venic@.....006 Haliez (Johannes) Cracows, 1538-38 
Mari, Malicz (Paul)... Cracow 1540 
Elijah b. Isaac Schleifer. Prague. 408 Haliez (Samuel b, Hayyin) Cracow 1584 
Elijah b. Joseph Frankfor' Veron . Hanantah b. Eliezer ha-Shimeoni| Constantinoplé| 1513 
Elijah b, Joseph of Samosez, Amsterdam... Susti Salonica, ++ | 152% 
Elijah b, Judah Ulma..... . Hananiah Finzi,...., Venice. i 
n Hananiah b. Jacob Saul. Salonica, - 
Hananfah {bn Yakkar 


Elijah (Judah de) Leon b. Mi-| 
chael, 


Elijah Levi b. Benjamin. 
Elijah Levita. 


Elijah b. Moses b. Abraham Abinu; 


Elijah Rabbah b. Menahem, 
Elijah Riceo.. 
Elijah b, Simeon Oettingen 
Elijah Velosinos......... 
Elijah Ziinzburger_b. Seligman! 
(Selikmann) b. Moses Simeon} 
Uma, 
Fiijah Zur b. Samuel Zuri......,. 
David © Melammed 


























Ella (bat Moses ben Abraham ?)., 


Ella bat Hayyim......sseecseveree 

Enoch ... 

Enoch "b. Issachar’ (Baermann} 
Levi. 





Ephraim Bueng (ben Joseph)..... 


Ephraim b. David Patavinus. 
Ephraim b. Isaac. . 
Ephraim i Jona of Tarli, 











Ephraim Kohen,......++ 
Ephraim Melli b. Mordecat 
Ephraim b. Pesach of Miedzyboz. 
Ephraim (Zalman) b. Solomon 

Reinbach (Rhvinbach ?} of Lis- 








ga. 
Esther, widow of Elijah Handall 
Ezekiel b. Jacol 
Ezekiel (Moses) 
Ezekiel b. Moses Gabbai. 





Ezra Alehadib b. Solomon. 
Ezra b. Mordecul Kohen.., 


Foa (Nathaniel).. 
Foa (Tobia b. Eliezer) 
Fonseca (Daniel de) 

Franco (Abratiam b. Solomon) 
Franco (Solomon)... 
Frosch, Christian, of ‘Augsburg.. 

















Fundam (Isaac).. aoe 
Gavbai (Abrabam b. Jedidiab) - 


Gabbai (Isaac) ........... 
Gabbai Vedidiah b.. isaac). 
Gubriel Leyi of Vratislavia, 








Gabriel Strassburg b. Aaron. 
Gad Conlun b, Israel... 
Gamaliel b. Eliakim (Gétz! 


Lissa. 
Gedaliab (Don Judah) 


Gedaliah Cordovero b. Moses 
Gedallah b. Solomon Lipschii 
Gela (Gella) 
Gershon Ashkenazi. 
Gershon b, Hayyim Da’ evi 
Gershon Hefez b. Kalonymus. 
Gershon Poper (or Popper). 


































Constantinople! 
Venice... eeee 


Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder, 
Venice 
Salonica,.. 
Firth... cc. eee 
Atnsterdam.... 
Hanau........ 






Constantinople 
Berlin..... 





Mantua.. 


Frankfort - on 
the-Oder, 
Lublin. .....45 
Prague... 
Berlin... 
Frankfort - on 
the-Oder. 
Amsterdam... 








Mantua.. 
Mant 
Frankfort-on - 
the-Main, 
Adrianople 
Mantua.. 
Lublin ¢ 
Aisterdam.. 














Constantinople 
Amsterdam... 
Prague. 

Cracow . 





Venice... 


Dyhbernfurtk .. 





Constantinople 
Constantinople, 
Frankfort - on -| 
the-Main. 
Amsterdam. 
Smyrna... 
Constantinople 
Venice... 
Leghorn 
Frankfort - on -; 
the-Oder, 
Soncino. 
Constant! 
Hamburg. 


Lisbon, 























Venice... 
Prague. 








Wi 


123-24 
1657-75 


1650-57 
Li 


1484 
1719, 20 
+| 1687 





1827 
1610, 11 














Hananiah Marun. 

Hananiah ibn Sikri (Saccari ?) b. 
Isaiah. 

Hayyim b. Abraham. 

Mayyim Alfandari.. 


Hayyim Alscheich b. Moses 
n Alton b. Moses .. 
tin Altschul »b. Mot 
Jumpel) of Prague. 




















Hayyim Casino. teeseneeeee 

Yayyin Cesarin: ‘asirino} b. 
Shabbethal. 

Hayyim b. David Kohen.......... 


‘ayyim b, Ephraim (Gumprecht) 
my Dessau. ” ” 





Hayyim (Jedidiab) ibn Ezra..... 
Hayytin Gatigno b. Samuel....... 
Hayyim b. Hayyim......... 
Hayyim Hazzan b. David Hazzan 











Hayylin b, Isuac b, Hayyim....... 
Hayyim b. Isaac ‘Levi Asbke- 
nazi. 


im db. Israel...sse. eee. 
im b, Issachar b. Israel 








Hayyim b. Judah (Loeb)......... 


Hayyim b. Judah (Loeb). « 
Hayyim b. Katriel of Cracow 








Hayyim Katschigi b. Jacob. 

Hayyim Kinibi b. Jacob. 

Hayyim Lubliner.... 

Hayyim (Shalom) Ma‘ati Koben b.| 
Benjamin. 

Hayyim b. Moses Menahem (Man) 
Danziger Danzig. 

Hayyim (Selig) b, Nathaniel. 

Hayyim b. Samuel Ashkenazi 
















Hayyim b. Solomon Auste! 

Hayyin Tawil b, Moses...... 

Hasyim b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen of 
alisz. 


haysim b. Zeeb (Wolf) Levi. 
Hene (Coelius) of Basel 
Hezebiah Fano... 
Hezekiah Montro. 
Hirsch (Zebi) b. Hayyim. 



















Hirz, Gener Eliezer Vindob. 





Constantinople| i 





Constantinople] 171 
Constantinople: 
Ortakeut . 


Austerdam...,| 


Constantinople, 
Constantinople} 


Constantinople} 
Venice, 







Sulzbach. 
Saloniva.,., 
Cremona... 
Wilmersdorf .. 
Constantinopie 
Lublin. 
Naples... 








Amsterdam... 
Prague, 
Amsterd. 
Amsterdam. 
Prague. 


Prague. 
Prague........ 
Amsterdam... 


Prague... 
Dyherofurth.. 





Berlin........- 


Frankfort - on -| 
the-Oder. 
Constantinople| 
Constantinople 
Amsterdam.... 
Constantinople} 


Amsterdam.... 





Prague. 
Yeni 
Yenice . 
Wilmersdorf .. 
Fiirth...... 
Amsterdam.. 





























metres 
% wl, 1705-6 


1 62-63, 


1689, Of, 94, 
95, 97, T705- 
6 


1605 .. 
16 90, ty 
1 a 4, 
vr 

1732 

m4 

1702 
1719-20 
1725-28, 
feo” 
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r 
7 = ——— =. Do aoe 
Name. Place. Date. Name. Place, Date. 
Hirz Levi Rofe.,. Amaterdam.... 1721, 25. 26, |} Issac b. Judah Kohen wan! of; Amsterdam....| 1685-87 
Janospol. 
Hiyya Meir b. Davi Venice 1519-22 Isaac b, Kalonymus of Bilgora)... Jesanitz.......| 1720 
liyya Pisa... Isaac (Eisak) b. Kalonymus Kohen Dybernfurth ..; 1725-26, 27 
josea Cividai b. Raphael. Isaac Kaspota...............005 Constantinople} 1505, 9 
Inmanue! Isaac | Katzenelienbogen b. Abra-| Amsterdam... 1686 
Immanuel ibn Atthar (‘Attar) ham, 
Immanuel b. Gabriel Gallichi. Tepac (Kohen) de Lara b. Abraham} Amsterdam....| 1699-1704 
Immanuei Henrlauer, b, Joshua. Isaac (Joshua) de Lattes.. Ror 1546 
Weaac,....2... Isaac Leon. . 1605 
Isaac b. Aaro! Constant inople| 1618 
Tsaae b. Aaron of Prostitz Venice... 1 





Isaac b, Aaron Samuel 
Isaac b. Abigdor Levi. 
Isaac Aboab........ 
Tsuav Aboab b. David. 
Isaac Aboab b. Mattithian, 
Isaac b. Abraham...., 

Isaac b, Abraham Ashkenazi. 
Isaac b. Abraham Ashkenazi, 
Teaae ee Abraham Kohen of Me- 


Isang ‘Sitanaart b, Abraham...... 
Isaac Alnaqua... 
Isaac b. Aryeh “(Loeby Dayyan 














b, Isaac. 
Isaac b. Asher (Ensel = 
of Nerol. 
Isaac Bassan b. Samuel.. 
* Isaac Benveniste b. Joseph 


Isaac Bingen b. Samuel..........+ 


Teaac (Eisak) Bresnitz Levi 
Isaac Bueno de Mesquita 


Anschel) 











seph. 

Taane Cansind........eeseerec ress 

Isaac Cavatiino iezer Pata- 
vini of Mantua, 

Isane Diez b. Abraham, 

Iseac (Eisak) b. Elia of 


Tsaac (Eisak) b. Elia of Tarli..... 
* 


Isaac b. Eliakim of Bingen....... 
Isaac (Eisak) Eliezer (Lipman)... 
Taaac auiaak) Eliezer b. Isaae of 


Pray 
Isaac Rtacob) b. Eliezer of Prostitz! 


ier (Eisak) b. Elijah of Berlin... 
Isaac b, Elijah of Brzesc..... 

Isaac (Meir) Fraenkel Teomim 
Isaac Gakil... . 

Isaac Gershon 
Isaac Gershon... 
Isauc b. Gershon of Torbin. 
sAsauc b. Huyyin of Cracow 























" Isaac b, Hayyim of Cracow....,., 


Isaac b. Hayyim Hazzan.. 
Isaac b. Hayylm b. Isaae Koben| 
b, Simson. 


Isaac Hazzan b. Joseph........... 
Isaac H, scheis (i,€.. b. Joshua) 
Isanc Hurwitz Levi b. ‘Mesbuliam. 





Isaac Hurwitz Levi b, Moses Hay-| 


yim. 
Isaac b. Isaiah Jebfel 
Isuac Israel] 
Isaac b. Jacob b. Isaac. 






Isaac Jafe b, Israel 

Isaac Jafe b. Samuel 

Isaac Jure b. David. 

Isaac Jesburun.... 

Isaac (Fisak) b. Jonathan of Posen 

Isaac (Eisak) b, Joseph (b. Isaac b. 
Isalah) 








Isaac (Selig) b, Judah Budin..... 
Asac, b. Judah (Loeb) Jiidels Ko- 
isane b. Judah Kohen (Kaz)...... 





Prossnitz . 
Prague . 
Rome . 


Lublin... 
Lublin 
Damascus . 
Lubiin.. 


Constantinople} F 
Venice....... 


Amsterdain.... 
Wandsbeck.... 


Venice.... 
Hamburg 

Amsterdam. 

Lublin...... 
Venice... 
Prague..... 
Amsterdam... 


Amsterdam 
Venice... 


Amsterdam... . 

Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 

Frankfort - on - 















Cracow (2) 

Lublin (?) .... 
Prague (?) 
Wandsbeck 
Berlin... . 


Dessau... 
Constantinople 
Prague........ 
Frankfori.on : 
the-Main. 
Venice. 
Cracow 
Frankfort-on - 
the-Oder. 
Prague........ 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 
Prague. 
Hamburg. 











Constantinople! 
Cracow 
Venice. 







Wandsbeck. 
Dyhernfurth 
Zolkiey.. 
Wilmersdorf 
Sulzbach. 
Prague.... 






























1648 











Isaac ha-Levi b. Jacob. 
Isaac Luria b, Moses. 
Isaac Mahler.. 
Isaac Marqu: 
Isaxc Masia . 
Isaac b. Meir Ashkent 
Isaac b, Menahem. 

Isaac (Eisak) b. Menahem 





Isaac b, Meshullam Posen... 


Isaac Montalto b, Elijah. 
Isaac b. Moses Eckendort. 
Isaac (Eisak) b. Moses Grillingen. 


Isaac (Eisak) b, Naphtali Diden-; 
hofen. 
Isaac b. Naphtali (Hirz) Kohen... 


Tsaac Nehemiah,..... 
Isaac Norzi b. Samuel.. 
























Isaac (Lopez) Peretra b. Moses... 
Isaac della Pinia b. Abrabam .... 
Isaac Rabbino b. Abraham........ 
Isaac Sasportas b. Jacob.......... 
Isaac b. SOB... eee ects eee ee 


Isaac Simeon b. Judah (Loeb) of 
Hechingen. 
Isaac b. Simeon Samuel Levi...... 


Isaac b. Solomon (Gumi ?)....... 
Isaac b. Solomon (Zalman)....... 


Isaac b. Solomon b. Israel. 
Teaue: Bpira b. Nathan. 
Isaac Sullam (Salem ?. 





Isaac Tschelebi b. Elia Polichrono| 

Isaac (ENjah) b. Uri Kohen.. 

Isaac (Eisak) b. Zebi (Hirse! 
Levt of Kalisz. 

Isaiah Anaw.... 

Isaiah Ashkenazi... 

Tesieb b, Isaac b. Isaiah of Woidi-| 

law. 








Isaiah b. Meir Bunzlau. 
Isaiah b. Moses of Sniatyn. 
Jsalah Parnas b. Elasar (Eliezer). 
Isaiah di Trani b. Joseph 
Ishmaei Marono. . 
Israel b. Abrabuin. 










Israet Altschul b, Solomon. 
Israel Ashkenazi...... 

Israel b. Fllakini (Goetz 
Israel b, Hayyim Bunziau. 
Israel b. Jedidiah of Leipnik. 
Israel Kohen b. Joseph 
Israel b. Metr... 
Israel b. Moses. 


















Israel b. Moses b. Abraham....... 


Israel b. Moses b. Abraham Abinu| 
Israel b. Moses of Berlin.. 











Lublin. 
Cracow 



























Ba 1599 
Wilmersdorf. _ 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1726 
7 
Amsterdam... 170, 23-24, 
Amsterdam....| 1627 
Mantua......../ 1583 
Amsterdam... | 1664 
Ventce.... 
Amsterdai 
Amsterdam. 
Mantua... 
Amsterdai 1685 
Frankfort-on -| 1725, 27, 20 
the-Oder, 
Frankfort - on'-] 1697 
the-Main, 
Hanau....0.- 1610, 1-14, 
Constantinople WL 
Dyhernfurth . .| 1695, 96 
Frankfort - on -| 1608, | 1708, 
the-Oder. 2 i, 18, 
Wilmersdorf...) 1780 
Lubtt 597 


le 

Frankfort-on -| 
the-Oder. 

Kothen . 
Jessnitz.. 
Cracow . 
Constantinople 
ven ice rere 





Desa 

Frankfort - on - 
the-Oder. 

Dessau. . 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. Place. Date. 
Israel Sifroni b. Daniel. Sabbionetta. Jacob b. Isaac Levi.........3,44..] Venice........| 1678, 82, 90, 
90-91, 96 
dacob b. Isaac Levi. Amsterdam....| 1688 
Jacob Israel...... Muyence (?)...| 1584 


Israel Zarfati of Milhau... 

Issachir (Baer) b. Aaron b. Isaac 
Drucker, 

Issachar (Baer) b, Abraham of 
Kalisz, 

Issachur (Baer) b. Eliezer of Min- 
den, 


Issnehiar (Dob Baer) b. Gershon 
Wiener, 

Issachar (Baer) Hazzan.. 

Issacbar (Dob Baer) b. Tsaac, 

Issavhar (Baer) b. Issachar Kohen!| 











Tesachar (Dob Baer) b. Judah 


Tesnchar: (Baer) b, Nathan Ko- 
ben, 

Issachar Perlhefter...... 

Issachar b, (Abi Esri) Selke. 


Jabez (Solomon b, Isaac b. Jo- 
seph b, Hayyim). 


Jabez Joseph b. Teaac....c..eeee 


Jacob b. Aaron Ashkenazt......., 
Jacob (Koppel) b. (Hayyim ?) 
Jacob b. Abigdor Ley teeeeee 


Jacob Ahoab b. Abraham......... 

Jacob Abogh b. Joseph... 

dacob b, Abraham....... . 

Jacob b, Abrahain Ashkenazi... 

Jacob b, Abraham Ashkenazi of 
Ziwatow. 

Jacob b, Abraham GeP............ 











Jacob b, Abraham Israel Ger,, 
Jacob b. Abraham of Jerusal 
Jacob b, Abraham of Leipnik. 


Jacob b. Abraham of Lublin...... 








Jacob b, Abraham Moses 
Jacob b, Abraham Polal 








Jacob b. Abraham of Rowns 
Jacob b, Abraham ‘Hays 
Jacob Alfandari ts layyim. 
Jacob Alvart . 
Jacob (Alnis thee + 
Jacob Auerbach b. Isaac Reis of 
Vienna, 
Jacob Baruch b. Samuel Baruch... 
Jacob Basch. 
Jacob Raxsan b, Abraham 
Jacob Bibas. 
Jacob Broda, 
Jacob Carillo,. 
Jacob Caste! 
Jacob b. David (G utrath). 


Jacob b, Eliakim Ashkenazi. 
Jacob (Zebt) b. Eliezer... 


Jacob b. Etiezer Levi. 
Jacob b, Enoch b. Al 
Muses Mela:inmed, 
Jacob Florentin.. 
Jacob (Hai) Florez 


Jacob Gabbai. 
Jacob of Ha: 

































. Abrabam,:: 










Jacob ibn Hason 

Jacob b. Hayyim 

Jacob b. Hayyim. 

ari bd. Hayyim b. Jacob Erb 
ich. 

Jacob Hazkunl b. Abraham, me 

Jacob b, Hillel of Labiin. 














Jacob b, Isaac Gomez.. 








Constantinopie! 1518 
Cracow .......] 1619 


Amsterdam....| 1685, 
hae 


88, 


1708, 11 
Frankfort-on -} 1727-72 
the-Oder. 







Firth. 
Pragu 


Amsterdam..,. 











the-Oder, 
Berlin... 


Prague... 
Frankfort -on- 
the-Oder, 
Adrianople.... 
Salonica....... 
Constantinople} 


Adrianople.... 
Salonica....... 








Venice........) 1704 
Offenbach. ....] 1718 
Rome......6..) 1518 
Tridini.. 1525 
Venice... 
Venice... 


1708, IL 
1665-72 





Damascus... 
Constantinople] 


Amsterdam..,. 


Amsterdam... . 
Constantinople| 
Cracow . 
Lublin. . 
Lublin... 


Amsterdam,...{ 1661 
Basel .......s 


Berlin, 
Basel ... 
Constantinople! 
Anisterdam....| 1 
Venice.. 
Suizbach 




















Venice ........ 








Prague.. 

Anisterdam 725, 
Constantinople 1715-16 
Giessen . lil 







Lublin. 
Lublin 


Constantinopie| 1640-48 
Amoterdamn, 1728, 30 
Mantua. I 
Salonica..., 








Venice. 520 
Constantinopie| 1711 
Amsterdai.,,.} 1700-28, 


Amsterdam... ./ 1694, 1736 
Prague........| 1673 
Verona........! 1650 








1669, 82, 88 


1606 

1648, 52, 54 
1708-9, 9, 12, 
13, 15, 21, 
22, 25, 28, 


22 
27, (a) 
1598, 99, 
1600, 8 











Jacob b. Issuchar (Dob) Cantor. 

Jacob Jeshurun... 

Jacob b. Joel Levi. 

Jacob b. Joseph. 

shook (Hal) bh Joseph (Hat) Ko-| 
en. 


acob b. Judah Noah Kohen Nor- 





Jacob Kohen della Man, 
Jacob kulh 


Jacob Landau... 

Jacob (Koppel) Levi 
Jacob Levi of Tarascon. 
Jacob Lubemila... 

Jucob Livzzat b. Isaac. 
Jacob Marcarta. 
Jacob b. Mei! 
Jacob b. Meir Hélischau. 
Jacob Mendez da Costa. 
Jacob de Meza, 
Jacob b. Morde 
Jacob b, Mordecai b. Jacob. 
Jacob d. Moses... “ 
Jacob (Zebi) b. Moses. 





















Jacob b. Moses Bohemus. 
Jacob b. Moses Drucker. 
Jacob b. Moses Kohe! 
Jacob (Eliezer) b. Moses 


Jacob b. Moses LOVI...sesereseeee 





Jacob b. Moses Levi Josbel.....,. 


Jacob h. Moses-Loeb Pizker...... 
Jacob b, Moses of Posen, 
Jacob b. Naphtali., 
Jacob b. Naphtall... 








Jacob b. Naphtali (Hirseh)....... 
Jacob b. Naphtali Kohen of Gazolo} 
Jacob (Koppel) b. Naphtali 


(Hirseh) Pas. 
Jacob ibn Phorna b. David .. 





Jacob (Jokew) b. Phinehas Selig. 
Jacob (Israel) de la Pini 
Jacob Rewah. 
Jacob Rodri 
Abraham. 
Jacob Segdun.. 
Jacob b. Sumuel 
Jaeob b. Samuel (Sanwel), 
ducob b. Samuel of Lemberg. 
Jacob Suravi a b. Joshua Nehemiab| 
Jacob Saspol sons] 
Jacob ste) Shalom b. samt. | 
Jacob Sibuyah . 
Jacob b. Solomon. 




















Jacod Tabuh, 

Jacob ‘'Treves b. Mattathias ‘of! 
Worms. 

Jacob b. Uzziel Solomon......... 

ced Wimpfen b. Eliezer Wi imp- 
fen 

Jacob ibn Yakkar 

Jacob b. Zebi, 

Jacob b, Zebi. 








Jacob b. Zebi of Firth... 











?| Constantinopie} 
.| Amsterdam... 









Zolkiev 








Amsterdam... 


Amsterdam.... 
Amsterdam. 

Offenbach... 
Venice 
Constantinople! 





Naples . 
Sulzbach, 
Mantua. 

Amigterdam. 
Cracow .. 








1k 
Riva di Trento| 


Lublin 

Cracow 
Wandsbeck 
Amsterdarn. 
Amsterdam: 
Prague... 
Amsterdain, 
Wilmersdorf, 


Amsterdam... , 


Venice......45 


Wilmersdorf .; 
Sui izbach 








Dyhernfurth 
Sabbionetta . 


Constantinople} 


Jessnitz. 
Aiusterdan 











Venice.. 
Atusterdatr 
Fiirth.. 


Smyrna. 
Prague... 


Salonica... 
Amsterdam, 


Constantinople| 
Wilmersdorf 
Lubiin.. 


Constantinopie| 
Cracow w...... 




















738 
1705, 
18, 
1697 

in 1712. - 





1710, 11, 18, 
14 


1722-26 
1664, 69 











Sulzbach. 
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Name. Fa Place. Date. Name. Place. Date. 

Jaffe (Hayyim b. ROlOnyeANS) - Joseph (ibn} Alzaig, the elder. Constantinople: 1643 
Jaffe Joseph (I.] b. Kulonymus Joseph Alzaig b. Isaac, the yor Constantinopie; 1611 
Jaffe Joseph {IL.) b. Zebi ‘Hinseb Bs er. 

Kalmankes). is Joseph Amaragi b. Moses.. Salonica. S 
Jaffe (Kaionymus [I.])........4.. Joseph b. Asher of Prague. Prague. 1674-75 

Joseph Askaloni b. Isauc.. Belvedere 1593-04, 7. 

Jaffe (Kalonymus (11.] b. Zebi| (Kuru Ches-) 98 

Hirseh 





Jaffe (Zebi b. [Abraham Kalmap-| 
kes) Kalonymus). 

Jaffe, Sarah, daughter of Kalony- 
mus (IL.). 

Jaffe (Solomon or Zalman b. Jacob) 
Kalmankes) of Torbin. 

Seaidieb Kohen b, Aryeh Judah 


genie (Michael b. Judah Loeb of| 
Zolkiev). 

Jehiel (Michael) b. Abraham Zal-; 
man Shammash. 


Jehiel b, Asher Kohen.,.. 
Jehiel Ashkenazi... 

Jehiel (Michael) b. Baruch 
dJehiel Elia Rafael. 
Jehiel b. Jedidiab. 
dJehiel b 
Jehiet Li 
Jebiel (Fishel) b. Menah 

Ashkenazi. 
Jehiel de Monteles b. Solomon. 
Jehjel b, Solomon of Verona. 
Betis (Michael) Stern Kohen 
oll, 


Jehiel Teshubah .........- 
Jehiel Treves b. David of Galingen 
Jebiel b. Zebi Hirse’ eee 
Jekuthiel b. AsUer.insksttnbvserts 
Jekuthiel Blitz. . 
Jekuthiel b. David....., 
Jekuttiel b, Isaac Dan .... 
Jekuthiel (Siisskind) b, Isaac of| 
Pinczow. 


Jekuthiel (Zalman) b. Katriel of| 
Satanow, 
Jekuthiel b, Moses Kohen,....... 


Jekuthiel (Kofman) Sanego. 
Jekuthiel b, Solowon...... 
Jeremiah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Samuel 


Jerobhm b. Menahem of Slonim. 
Jesse Almoli. : 

Joab b. Baruel 
Joel b, Aaron of Firth 
Joel b. Aaron Levi. 
Joel b. Phoebus... 
Jobanan b. Aaron Isai 
Johanan Durante.. 
Jobanan of Meseritz. 







































Johanan Treves. 
Jonah Abravanel 





Jonah b. Isaac of Strim.. 
Jonah b. Jacob Ashkenazi. 








Jonah b. Judah of Prague. 
Jonah (Ravi 7). 
Jonah b. Moses Polak. 


Joseph (2).... 
Joseph (Jekuthiel Kofman Wahl). 
Joseph (Venturin b.. David)...... 















Joseph (Maestro) 
Joseph b, Abraham. 


dopenn b. Abraham Benjamin! 
eek, 

Joseph b. Abrabam of Jerusalem. 
Joseph b. Alexander Siisskind. 
Joseph Algazi. 
Joseph al-Kala‘i. 
Joseph Alnaqua b. Abraham, 














Joseph (Joseph) Alvalensib, Abra- 
ham, 


Lublin........] 1577, 78, 96, 
1604-28, 485, 

Lublin........] 1685 

Lublin ........] 1665-85 

Constantinople) 1732 

Zolkiev........| 1718 

Wilmersdort..! 1670 





Weekelsdorf ¢ 
Cracow 





the-Main. 
Hanau........ 
Venice........ 


Offenbach..... 
Amsterdam... 
Salonica.......] 15 
Ainsterdam.... 
Prague........| ! 
Prague........ 
Frankfort -on - 
the-Main, 
Offenbach..... 
Constantinople} 


Frankfort - on ~ 
the-Oder. 
Venice........ 
Cracow .. 
Firth... 


Amsterdam... 
Smyrna 
Venice 


















Venice. . te 
Frapkfort-on-} 1098-99 
the-Oder, 
Venice. | 15 
Amsterdam... .| 1628, 30, 48, 
50, 52 
Wandsbeck....| 1731 
Constantinople} 1712-42 
Ortakiewai....} 1717-19 
Amsterdam... .} 1726 











Smyrna. 








Amsterdam... 


Amsterdam.. 
Amsterdam.. 
Smyrna. 
Const ntinople| 
Salonica. 
Constantinople 
Venice........ 














Joseph b. Benjamin Hayyim Levt, 
Joseph Bibs... 
Joseph Caravita. 
Joseph (Sime!) Cividal b. Ashet 
Joseph Crasnik of Rakow. 
Joseph di Crasto......4. 

Joseph ibn Danan b. Jacob, 








Joseph Elkeser b. Benjamin ,. 

Joseph b, Ephraim (Hungarus).. 
Joseph Epstein b. Benjamin Zeeb 

Wolf Levi. 

Joseph Esobi b. Judah b. Solomon 
Joseph Falcon b. Solomon Zalman) 
Joseph Franco Serrano. 
Joseph First. 
Joseph Gabbi 
Joseph b. Gershon 
Joseph (Iseppo) Goa... 
Joseph ibn Hasan b. Sol 
Joseph b. Hayyim Gumpels.. 





Joseph b. Hayyim Kaddish........ 


Joseph HaZzan...eseeseseeeeeee 

Joseph b, Immanuel Kohen... 

Joseph b, Isaac b. Isaiah Woidi-| 
slaw. 








Joseph b. Isaac b. Jehiel......+.6+ 
Joseph b. Isaac Kobell.....ee.eeee 


Joseph b. Israel... ..s.ssseesee 
Joseph b, Israel (b.?) Hirseh,, 
Joseph b. Issachar Baer... .. 
Joseph bn Jace... oe. ceeee 
Joseph ibn Jacob Ashkenazi... 
Joseph ibn Jucob Braunschweig... 
Joseph b. Jacob Kohen.,......... 








Joseph fbn Jakkar. 
Joseph b. Jekuthiel 7 
Joseph (Jospe) b. Joseph Bui vi 
scgeph b. Joshua (Hoeschel) Ko-) 


en. 
Joseph (Jospe) b, Judah. 
Joseph Kabizi b. Ayyid. 
Joseph Khalfon. 
Joseph Kohen. 
Joseph b. Kutiel. 
Joseph de Leon b. Solomon Israel. 


Joseph b. Manasseh b, Israel...... 


















Joseph (Solomon) b. Mendel Plotz. 

ers. 

Joseph b. Meshullam Phoebus} 
Hazzan. 

Joseph Metatron.....-..sceseeeee 

Joseph b. Michael Nehemiah. 

Joseph Moicho, 






Joseph b. Mordecai Gershon: 
Joseph b. Mordecai Kohen.. 
Joseph b. Moses Levi of Hamburg.| 





Joseph b. Moses Revizi (Rachizi ?) 
Joseph Mubhar S8efardi. 
Joseph b. Naphtali (Trev 


Joseph b. Naphtalt of Konskawola 
Joseph b, 

Joseph Ni sim. 

Josep de Noves b. Judah b, Sam- 






Joseph Oberlaender. 






















Venice... 
Cracow , 


Venice........ 1621 


Constantinople! 
Amsterdam. 
Hamburg . 
Constantin 
Lublin 
Padu 









the-Oder. 
Prague....,... 


Frankfort - on -| 1 


the-Main. 
Venice... 
Salonica... 
Dyhernfurth .. 





Venice......4. 
Constantinople! 


%) 
Brag 


Lublin........ 


Constantinople; { 


Lisbon, . 


Constantinople} | 


Dessau. 
Venice. 


Amsterdam... 
Cracow .. 





Frankfort - on -| 
the-Oder, 

Salonica, 

Hamburg 





Venice. 


Venice........ 
Riva di Trenta| 
Venice... 











1ige 
1677, 80, 86 


1691-92, 94~ 
95, 1700-1 
688, 








4, 
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Name. Place. Date. | Name. Place. Date. 
Joseph ibn Pisd....s..02.+ : Judah (Loeb) b, Isaae Siidels Ko-} eee 1619-20, 20, 
Joseph Porjes b. Judab’ Loeb. 11! hen (Kaz). 22, 23, 24) 
Joseph Samega.. 38 











Judah b. Isaac Levi 
Judah b. Isaac Levi 





Joseph (b.7) (Moses) b. Samson -- 
Joseph b. Samuel Levi.. s 






3 | 1693 
Ashkena: -| Io, a8 




















Josepti ibn Saruk b. Hayyim. Toor | | Mantua.. . 
Joseph Sason.. Constantinopie| ie * Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac of ‘Tikotin..) Lublin i 
Joseph Sason b. Aaron of Gailip-| Venice........ ~ Judah b. tsrael Samuel Kehe! Prossnit: 

oli. dudah b. Issachar Kohen. Wilmersdorf... iorers 
Joseph Sason b. Jacob... Venice........ 58 Judah (Loeb) b. Jacob of Prostitz,, Lublin. 0...) 1602-5, 9 UL, 
Joseph b. Shubbethut Bass Dyhernfarth ../17 13, 14, 10 
Jogeph Shallit.... Judah (Loeb) b. Jucob Wandsbeck| Hamburg. 1686, 





Joseph ibn Sloshan. of Krotoschin. 4 














Joseph Sid b. Isaac. Judah (Loeb) b. Joel b. Eliezer. Viet 
Joseph b, Simeon, Judah (.oeb) b. Joel Levi. 8 1698 
Joseph (Dob Baer. Dybernfurth Judah b. (Joseph) Joshel Offenbach . “| 1720) 

Judah (Loeb) b. Joseph. Wilmersdorf ..; 1671, 73-14, 
Joseph b. Solomon b. fgaiah Nizza! Venice 80, 81-82, 
Joseph (Sofer) b. Solomon Levi...{ Cracow . 45-86, 88 
Joseph (Hayyim) Strasburg b.| Bologna, vt 

Aaron, Judah (Loeb) b. Joseph. 1 1592. 94, 99. 

Joseph (Jospe) Trier Kohen...... Frankfort-on-/ 1690-1715 Judab (Loeb) b, Joseph. | 1689-1700 






the-Muain. Judah b. Joseph Lev! 


Constantinople! 1716 
Judah b. Joseph Obudl 


Constantinople 16K 





Joseph Trillinger b, Eliezer. 







































Joseph Weble b. Solomon Amsterdua Judah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Joseph] Fraukfort-on- 1713 
Zolkiey, Samuel. the-Main, | 
Berlin. Judah (Loeb) b. Judah Joseph. Amsterdant....| 
Joseph of Witzenhausen,..... Amsterdan Judab (Loeb) b, Judah Koben. Lublin, 
| Judah Karo b, Joseph, Salonica 
} Judah (Loeb) Klesmer b. Wolf. Berlin. 
Joseph ibn Yahyah b. Tam. .} Constantinople} Judah (Loeb) b. Zebdi of Janow Jessnitz 
Joseph b. Zalman Shneor.........' Fiirth...... en Judah Lapapa b, Isaac....... Smyrna,, 
Joseph b, (Solomon) Zalman of Amsterdam... . Judah Luria b, Johanan........../ Amsterdam. 
Wilna. Judah (Aryeb Loeb) of Lublin. Cracow .. 
Joseph Garlatt..:..sdresvecseeiene| Amsterdam... .| 1693, 1702 Sudan  Caryeb Loeb) Macler b. Jo-| Amsterdam... 
Joseph Zarfati b, Judab ot atat..! Lublin... a P16 
Joseph Zarfati b. Samue +] Yenice........| 15 auian ‘ai Medina Pe Moses Sustin,| Salonica.. 
Joseph (Joshel) b. Zebi. «+s.] Offenbach,,.,.) 1716-19 Judah (Loeb) b, Meir.............] Hamburg... 
eet py hinanen) b. Abraham! Venice........| 1730 Judah (Loeb) b. Menahem........ Dyhernfurth . | 1719 





Jose Judah (Loeb) b. Menahem Nahum) Prague........; 1086 
Joshua "Falk of Lissa... 








seeeees| Frankfort - on -| 1697-99 cra 
: the-Oder. Judah di Modena..........-. Lies baie 
Joshua b. Israel. . Lublin... 1619-28 Judah (Loeb) b. Mordecai Gu +1 631- 





Joshua (Gersbon Mantta.....,..| 1672 40, e 


































Joshua b. Meir Levi of Wilmersdorf ..| 1727 46, 53, 
senz. 58, O1-O4, 
Joshua b. Michael of Sezze -| Mantua......,.| 1718-32 Judah (Loeb) b. Mordecai b, Ju-] Dyhernfurth ..’ 
Joshua da Silya TN] Aunsterdam..! 1] 1666-67 dah. 
Joshua Sin (7). i Judah (Saltaro) b. Moses de Fano, «| 1602 
donna: (Hoeschel) b. Solomon Ko-} Offenbach.....| 1719 en (Loeb) b. Moses Jacob of! i 108, 18, 18, 
Hen elpnik. 
Joshua Sonina ... Constantinople} 1717, 19 Judab (Loeb) b, Moses Schedel... Prague...s.-.! 16 02, 8,4, 5, 
Joshua (Falk) b. Zalman of Wisc-| Coustautinople, 1710-11 6-7, 8%, 13 
nowiez, ee a Judah (Aryeh Loeb) b. Naphtali; Auisterdam.,,.| 1690 « 
Joshua Zarfati (Gallus) . -| Amsterdam. 1658-59, 66 (Hirsch). 
Josiah b. Abigdor of Kali Berlin..... 1999, 1700 Judah b. Nathan of Cracow «| 1565 
Josiah Mizrahi Constantinople} 1711 Judah (Loeb) Nikolsburg. «| 1700 (2) 
Judah (Loeb) b. Aaron of Prague| Prague........|1691, 95, || Judah Perez: «| L706-11 
1700, 1, 7, || Judah Pesaro. 1505 
! 10 Judah Rosanes: Constantinopie| 1719 


Cracow ......) WR Judah (Loeb) b. Sara 
Judah Sason b. Joseph.. 
Judah (Loeb) Schnapper.. 


Judah (Gur Aryeh) b. Shalom. 
Judah Shamu... 

Judah b. Simbah 
Judah (Loeb Rofe) 


Judah (Loeb) b. Abraham. 
Judub Abudienti..... 

Judah Albelda b, 
Judah b. Alexander Kohen 


Amsterdam... ./ 1701 

Constantinopie) 1514, 15, 16 

Frankfort -on-| 1710 
the-Main. 









+ | 1492 
. {ee 


ier 









Lublin 
Cracow 





on. 
















Judah b. Alexander Leyi of| Frankfort-on- 1697 Judah b. Solomon Kohen Lip-| 1622 (17-2) 
Worms. the-Main, schiitz. 
Judah (Loeb) b. Asher Anschel} Prague, 1669 Judah ibn Ya'ish.. Venice. «}IT05 
Abigdor. Cracow . 1670 Kalonymus b. Isaac Pros tit 
Judah (Loeb) b. «| Dyhernfui ‘Viz5 Woidislaw. j ATI, 13, 15, 
Judah Bassan b. § Verona... ; 1650 19, 20, 26 
Judah b. Benjamin Zee Prague. Frankfort - on -| 1717 
Frankfort -on-| 1691 the-Oder. 
the-(der, Kalonymus b, Jsaac of Zloezow...} Dyhernfurth ..| 1703 
Judah of Berlin Amsterdam Kalonymus (Kalman) b. Judah] Constantinople) 1719, 20 














Judah Briel.. 

Judah (Lewa) b, David 

Judah b. David b. Judah. 

Juduh b. David (Isaac Saekel) Levi| Berlin. 
of Firth. 

Judah b. David Reuben... 

Judah b. Eleazar Lubemila. 

Judah (elig) b. Eliezer Lipman 
Kohen of Zolkiev. 

Judah (Loeb) Ginzburg. 

Judah b, Hananiah Castoriano 


Ashkenazi. 
Kalonymus (Kalman) b. Judah] Amsterdam....| 1721 

(Loeb) Kalisch. 
Kalonymus b. Zebi (Hirsch) Kohen| Dyhernfurth..| 1708, 5, 7 

b, Kalonymus. 12-18, 19 
Katriel b. Jekuthiel Zaiman of| Constantinople] 1648 


Satanow. 
Katriel b. Zebi Szidlower......... é ee 8-30, 42 
«| 1645 





a 
& 


Venier 








» 1721, 38 





«| 1666, 70 
Constantinople: 1732 1682, 85, 89, 



































Judah Hazzan Smyrna. 11730 92-95, 98- 

Judah (Loeb) "Hurwitz" Levi ‘of| Sulzbach 1688 1700, 2, 6 
Prague. Kaz.....5-+ . «| 1687. ] 

Judah b. Isaac.. -| Prague.... 1660, 62 Kaz (Aaron b. Israel) « 1677, 80 

Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac "Brzese.....| Amsterdam 1713 the-Oder, 

Judah (Loeb) b. Isaac Joel « Amsterdam... .! 1712 Prague «1 1695 








* 


» Meir b. Naphtali Kossowitz. 















Kaz, (Bezaleel b. Mordecai 


(A b. Aaron b. Israel), . 
yim b. Solomon 
Gel TL.] Israel) 
III.) b. Joseph os 


Rug (Gershon [ 








Zaleel). 4 
Kaz (Is! 
Kad Guaah 0, 
Kaz (Judah b. Jacob)... 
Ky (Mor 'b. Gershon).....-. 
Kuz (Mord {I1.] b. Gershon), . 


‘Kaz (Moses b. Gershon) s......... 
Kaz (Moses [I.] b. Joseph Beza- 
lel), 


Pesah b, Mordecai)... 
Re {Sate b. Morden) 
Kaz (Solomon [I.] b. Gers! 


Kaz (golomen tay .] b. Gershon) . 
Kaz (Solomon [II.] b, Mordecai). 






Kaz Gershon (.)....s0eseeeeeenee 





Klessner (Georg) of Leipsic. 
Koffmau b. Asher of Lubin. 
Kosmann Emrich b. Elijab Cleve.. 


Lemberger (Abraham b. Simeon’ 
Heide). 
Leon-Templo (Isaac b. Solomon 





Jur 5 
_ Leon-Templo (Solomon)........++ 


Lan ta (Solomon Judah 
Raphael b. Jacob), 


Uns Servetaénsse 


Levi Lan 


‘Laniiadd (and isaac’ Lania- 





Le 

Lient (Johann). 

ies b. pennies of Firth 
Lipmann b. Abrahum..... 


peenaiarel Menahem Isaac Levi 
gas (Moses) Jacob Maars- 


Mahrim b. Jacob b. Moses Levi... 








‘Meir b. David b, Benjamin. 
Meir b. David of Kulk.... 


mii b, Eliezer Lipman Kaz (Ko- 

© Meir b. Ephraim...... ce bevestecesl 

Meir Epstein b. Jacob Levi....... 
re 





a Habib b. Jo- 

Meare Heilbronn (Heilpron) . 
joses. 

Meir b. Isaac of Loktsch...... 


Meir b. Jacob Koppel.. 
Meir B, Jogeph (Jospe) Kohen of 
i 














Meir Oettingen......,......... site 








Prague.......+ 


Jessnitz....... 
Constantinople} 
Amsterdam... . 


Amsterdam.... 
Amsterdam... . 
Amsterdam... . 


Venice 
Venice 





Amsterdam... 
Constantinople’ 
Hamburg. 
Amsterdai 
Frankfort-on - 
the-Main, 
Mantua... 













Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, 
Dyhernfurth 





Pragui 

Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 

Prague........ 








Offenbach..... 


1515, 18, 22, 
26, 


1720 
syenl 
1688-89, 92- 
1610, 12, 13- 
28 
1726 
1726-27, 80, 
1697-99, 1708 






1713, 
Amsterdam... 


1557-58 
1563 
1702 
Wil 
ir 


1680 
oe. 





1698 


1709, 13, 14, 
28, 35-36 
1722 














Meir (ibn) Yahya b. sven 
Meir b, Zechariah...... 
woh (Judah Loeb b. *Simbati 


Melsels ythistiaheni)o ines 








Meisels (‘Tehernah bat Menahem)./'¢ 


Menahem b. Aaron Polacco....... 


Menahem b. Abraham Kohen. 

Menahem (Mannes) b, Abral 
Kohen of Glogau. 

Menahem »b. Abraham of Mo-| 
dena. 

Menabem Azariah. 

Menahem (Mendei) b. Bezaiéel of 
Lublin. 

Menahem (Mendel) Bloch b. Moses| 


Menahem Crispin... 
Menahem Dayyan, 
Menahem (Man) b. Eliezer. 
crane (Jacob) b. Eliezer Judah 
Menahem ‘itanael) Grinbut b. 














David. 
Menahem (Mendel) b. (Bir) 
Hirsch 


Menahem (Man) b. Isaac (Jacob) 
of Prague. 


Menahem Mendel b. Isaac Levi... 
menaheal (Mendel) b. Israel Ko- 
en Jaroslaw of Lemberg. 
setae b, Jacob of Cracow .... 
Menahem (Man) b, Jacob Jeku-) 


thiel. 

bay 'b. (Noah) Jacob Kohen| 
of n. 

Menahem Jaffe b. Isaac.........+ 


Menahem (Manuseh) b. Judah. 





Menahem b. Meir Wilna.......... 

Menahem Mendel Korchman 
Samuel Kohen. 

Menahem b. Moses Israel... 


Menahem (Mendel) b. Nathan 
Eisenstadt. 

Menahem de Rossi b. Azariah 

Menabem b. Samuel Esra.. 

Menahem (Man) b. Solomon Levi. 

















Menahem Stummer Kohen.. 

Menahem aa b. David... 

Menahem (Manle b, Judah’ Loeb) 
of Wilmersdorf. 








Meshullam (Phoebus) b, Aaron 
Hayyat. 
Meshullam (Zalman) b. Aaron b. 


ri. 
Meshullam (Zalman) b. Abraham) 
Berech Pinkerle, 


Meshullam Ashkenazi. 
Meshullam Bassan. 
Meshullam Cusi... 
Meshullam Cusi Levi. . 
Meshullam (Phoebus) b. Elijah... 














Meshullam Gentile b. Moses, .... 













Veni 

















Venice....,... 
Wandsbeck 

Altona... 
‘Amsterdam... 





the-Oder. 
Prague. 
Ferrara 
Prague. 


Prague. 





Venice, . 
Dyhernfurth. . 
Sulzbach. 
Hanau... . 
Wilmersdorf... 
Berlin......... 
Frankfort -on -| 
the-Oder. 
Frankfort-on - 
the-Oder, 
Sulzbach 


Amsterdam... 








Venice. 
Venice. 
Venice. . 
Piove di Sacco. 
Venice..... as 
Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 

















Mantua........ 


: 643. 
«| Venice .: a, +++) 1657 
onstantinople wet, 
NEy. +. Beef li 1O 
.| Dal 1568, 
2 + 





12, 1 
0, 60 
«| Venice. 3) 16438% 
Franken 1694 
the-] im 
Bologna., : 1637-40 rs 
Venice. 
Lublin. 
Frankfort -on -| 1713 
the-Main. 
Constant) B85 
.| Constantinople 
mi ee | 1699 
Fouche ies 1606 
Hanau.,...,,,.) 1717 
1€,..++++.| 1689-90, 92, 
ieaaly 1701 
Berlin... «| 1703 
Prague, 1714, 20, 28, 
Prague... 1668 
Wilmersdorf. .| 1671, 73-74, 
80, BL 
Suizbach......| 1684-88 
Dyhernfurth . .| 1689-90, 98 
Cracow .. »| 1587-88 
Amsterdam... ,| 1690 












Wz 

1708, 12, 25, 
29 
1716-17, 22, 
67 (2). 

1683, 84-85, 


i i 4 
1685 


1475 

nm, 11-12, 
20, B2 

1673 





a 


ae ‘ 


” Moses b. Abraham of Leipnik . 











“Date. 














Michael. ae 
Michael Diaz Mocatto, ut oy 


Michael G ‘acon @ 
Michael fides he 


Michael b. yyim Kn ae 
michealn ise Jay ier Tob Kohen..... 


ee Ge ae SRO oe 











ib. yan cred of Posen... 
Mordecai b. Abraham Teimer of 


Zolkiev. 
Mordecai Alfandari b. Shabbethai. 


Mordecai of Ansbach, 

Mordecai ibn ‘Att hey . , ieniven 
Mordecai Azulai AY 
Mordecai b. Darien of. ‘Tivoli. 





Mordecai b, Benjamin Zeeb of 


Cracow. 
Mordecai b. David... 
Mordecai (Gumpel) 
Hendels, 
Mordecai Gener Baermann Hal- 


berstadt, 
Mordecai b. Jacob of Prostitz 





leazar| 








Mordecai (Baer) Jakerl... 
rien b. Jehiel Michael Slawa- 
ich. 





Mordecai b. Joseph Judah Wahl..| Basel 


Mordecai coun b. Judah Loeb| 
(b. Mordecai) Polak. 


Mordecai b. Moses Levi... .+++0+++ 
aecent b. Moses Menahem Na- 
hum. 


Mordecai b. Naphtali.. 
Mordecai b. Naphtali ir: 


Mordecai b. Reuben Basla..... eee 
Mordecai Saul b. Samuel Saul. 

Mordecai b. Shabbethai.... 
Mordecai b. Simhah... 
Mordecai Sofer of Prague ... 














Moses b. Aaron Ashkenazi .. 

‘Moses is Aaron Kohen of 
mun 

Moses i Aaron of Worms.. 





Moses-b. Abraham Abinu.. 





‘Moses b. Abraham Kohen. 





Moses b. Abraham Nathan 
Moses Abulatt 
Moses b. Alex: 
Moses Alfalas. 
Moses Altaras. 
Moses (Nath: ) 
Aaron Freund of Pragi 
Moses Amarillo b. Solomo: 
Moses (Isaac) b. Assher... 
Moses b, Asher Kohen of Halle... 
Moses (Simeon) Basilia b. Shab- 


bethai. 
Moses Belmonte. . 
Moses Benveniste 
Moses Ben-Zion.. 















.| Constantinople) 











Berlin..... 
Leghorn. 







































Frankfort - on - 
the-Main. 


Amsterdam... 
Constantinople’ 
Firth.... 








4 


Sigs Se 








Moses Habib 
Moses Hagiz, 





Moses b. Halifah Sa‘adia 
Moses Halimi b. Solomon 
Moses Hamon b. Joseph. 
Moses Hausen b. Joseph 


Moses (David) Hausen b. Zalman, 

Moses (David Tebele) b. Hayyim 
Koethen. 

Moses b. Hayyim of Tikotin. 

Moses Heilprin b, Phinehas 

Moses Hock b. Isaac. 














Moses b, Isaac.. 
Moses b. Isaac. 


Moses b. Isaiah b. Isaae..........+ 
Moses b. Israel (Isser) Lasar Cra-' 


Moses b. Jacob Gelhaar of Prague’ 


Moses b. Jacob Maarsen Levi of 
Amsterdam. 


Moses b. Jacob of Slutzk. 
Moses Jaffe..........06 
Moses b, Jonah Gamburg.. 


Moses b. Joseph 
Moses b, Joseph. 











of Woidislaw). 


Moses b. Joseph Emden 

Moses b. Judah (Loeb) Cleve: 

Moses b. Judah of Emden. 

Moses (Menahem Nahum) b. Ju- 
dah (Loeb) Kaz. 








eT Kala‘i b. Mattithiah b. Sam-| 


uel 
Moses Kalaz (Khallaz). 
Moses b. Kalman Speier. 


Moses Levi Ashkenazi of AF 
Moses Levi Hazzan... 
Moses Levi Muja... 

Moses Mahbub b. Maimon 
Moses Maguro b. Daniel .. 
Moses di Medina b. Samuel. 
Moses di Medina b. Shemaiah..... 
Moses (Yom-Tob Lipmann )b.Men-| 

ahem (Man) b. Isaac Jacob. 
Moses Mendez Coutinho b, Abra-) 
























.| Constantinople) 





ham. 
Moses’ b. Meshullam (Zalman) 
Moses fbn Minir......++++++eeeeee 


the-Main, 
Venice. 
Cracow 
Lublin. 
Cracow ..» 


Frankfort - on - 





Constantinople, 1518 





19-29, 82 


Constantinople 13, Bib ae 46 


Sulzbach. 
Firth 
Venic 








Prague... 
Frankfort -on -| 1698 


ag 


Dyhernfurth 


Wandsbeck...@ i 


Amsterdam, 





Lublin... 
Prague.. 


Weckelsdorf.. 
Firth ......... 


Prague... 
Venice... 


Frankfort -on - 
the-Main 
Constantinople| 


1699-1' 





701 

































-| Constantinople) 1520-22, 42 
Venice .. | 1698, 94, 
Salonica... 1593-1615, 
Mantua... 16 
Dyhernfurth . .| 1693. } 
Sulzbach....-.] 1688 . 
Amsterdain....| 1695,99-1711 - 
Seeeee 1727 ‘. 
Venice 1593” 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. Place. Daie. 
‘ 
¥ : 

Moses Minz Levi b. Asher.........] Amsterdam....} 1713 Naphtalt (Hirsch) b. Moses of Go-| Prague.. 
Moses Minz Levi b. Isuuc Mena-) Venice... jetein. 

bem b. Moses, # Naphitali {Zebi Hirsch) b. Moses) 
Moses (Hezekiah) b. Mocatta Amsterdam... .| 1708 ui Tobiah (Gutmann). 
Moses b, Moses Cracow . «| 1594, 96, 99 Naphtaii (Hirsch) Pappenheim... 
Moses b. Moses. Wilmersdorf 1726-28 
Moses b. Moses Me! Lublin. 1591 Naphtati b. Samuel Heilda 
Moses b, Nathan Hamelbure. ‘Amsterdam... 1644, 49 Naphtali Schwarz. 4 
Moses (Raphael) Ottolenghi b.| Amsterdam....| 1712 Naphtali (Hirz) b. glos| Franktort-on - 

Samuel David. the-Oder. 
Moses Parnas b. Eleazar..........] Constantinople| Median Auerbach b. Moses of Wis-| Wilmersdorf .. 


Moses Pereira. 
Moses Phorno. 
Moses Pinto Delgado. 
Moses Poki. 
Moses (Ary 
Moses Principal. * 
Moses Sachs b. Si . 
















b 
Moses b. Samuel Kohen of “Brzese. 
Moses b, Saul Pauer. 










nee 
Moses b, Shabbethat of Loktsch.. 
Moses b. Shneor (Zitlinan) Kohen. 


‘Moses ibn Shoshan. 
Moses Simeon.. 

Moses b, Simeon . 
Moses b. Simeon (b-) Anschel Her- 


zel’s. 
Moses b. Simbah Bonem......... 


Moses SOIOMON.. ....seeees essen es 
Moses b. Solomon Ashkenazi... 
Moses b. Solomon Levi. 
Moses Spira b. Jacob... 


Moses Taranto. 
Moses Tarfon 
Moses Tausk b, 












Moses Trinco Levi of Morea. 

Moses Utiz b, Ellezer...., 

Moses (Hai) Venturin  b, 
2] 








seph. 
Moses of Vienna. 
Moses Waag.... 


Moses Weisswasser b. Katriel.... 








Moses WelSCH.....0seseeereee 
Moses b. Zachariah Kohen Corfu.. 





MO8€S ZACUIO., oc .seseeereeeeeeee 


Moses (Hayyim) Zalach, 
Moses Zarfat{ di Gerona, 
Moses b. Zel 
Moses b. Zebl 
berstadt, 

Moses b. Zerah Ashkenazi 
Nahinan b. Jacob of Lublin. 
Nahmen b, Jehiel of Dessau. 
Nahtnias (David fbn) . 

Nahmias (Samuel b. David) 













Nahum Kohen.. 

Naphtali (7)... 

Naphtali b. Aaron’ Ashkenazi. 

Naphtall Altschul b. Tobiah. . 

Naphtali (Herze}) Altschiiler b. 
(Jacob) Ascher Anschel b. Naph- 
tali Herzel. 

Naphiali Ashkenazi b. Joseph... 


Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Azriel Wil- 
na. 


Naphtali (Hirsch) b. Jacob. 

Naphtali (Zebi) b. Jacob ., 

Nuapbtali (Zebi) b Jacob Levi of 
Gnesen, 

Naphtuli (Hirz) ve Judah Lima of 
Essen. 


























Constantinople! 


Berlin. 





° 
the-Oder. 
Prague.. 
Hamburg . 
Amsterdam... 
Lublin 


Constantinople 
Salonica....... 
Prague.. 
Atnsterdam. 
Berlin..... 
Sabbionet 
Salonica. 
Amsterdam 





at 
Wilmersdorf .. 
Prague........| 1 


Dessatr.. 
Jessnitz. 
Cracow .,. 
Venice.... 
Amsterdam 
Frankfort- 
the-Main, 
Smyrna....... 
Venice........ 
Dyhernfurth ., 
Berlin......... 








Frankfort - on -| 
the-Oder. 
Venice.. 
Prague... 
Venice........ 












Prague......../ 1623 
Frankfort -on - 
the-Main, 





Frankfort - on -) 
the-Muin, 


Venice. 





Amsterdam... 


Constantinople} 

ablin 
Jessnitz 
Constantinopte| 
Constantinople| 





Amsterdam. 
Lublin . 
Venice. 
Cracow 
Prague. 

















Sulzbach...... 





1598 

1605-6, 9, 10, 
44, 18, 21-22 

104 


1546, 49, 51, 
3.76. 






tea 
1508-11, ll- 


189 


+| 1648 


WOL5 
1593-94, 98 
1629, 49 


1596-97 
1601-2 
é} 1510-11 


[1 
1649 


Brat: 
1615-17 





niez. 
Nathan b. David Levi.. 
Nathan b. Gershon Ashkenazi 


Ratan Gat Gota (Gutta ?) b. Isaac b.. 
prahi 

Nathan be Taaae Friedburg. 
Nathan (Feitel) b. Judah. 
Nathan Michelbach b. Eliezer 
Nathan (Pheibel) b. Moses,. 


Nathan b. Moses Petlitzer. 
i 





























Nathan (Nata) b. Samuel 
Nathan (Nata) b. Simeon of Posen, 
Nathan b, Solomon Ashkenai 
Nathanael Halfan b. Perez. 
Nathanael b. Judah...... 
Nathanael b. Levi of Jerusale 
Nehemiab b. Abraham.... 
Neumark (Nathan b, Loeb’ 
Neumark, Moses (or Judah 
Nicolai (Christian). 


Nissim b. Azriel, 
Nissim Halfan b. Abba-Mari...... 
Nissim b. Hayyim Asbkenazi..... 
Nissita (David) b. Moses, . 
Nissim ibn Shoshan,.... 


Nissim Vileistt... 
Noah Casirino... 
Noah b, Hezekiah... 
Noah b. Samuel........ 
Obadiah Maron and Jehiel d'italia| 
Obadiah Sabbakh...... 
Obadiah b. Zachariah... 
Paulus of Prague.. tesee 
Pelta (= Paltai) of Meseritz. .. 


Perugia (Joshua b. Judab Samuel) 
Perugia (Judah Samuel). 
Perugia (Judah Samuel). 


Perugia, Louis of (?)....6045 


Pethahiah(Moses)b.Joseph of Ofen| 
Phinehas b, Eliakim. 
Phinehas Heilpron 
Neuversdorf. 
Phoebus b, Menahem b. Ehoebus 
Pinne bat Wolf. 















































Rahamim Halfon.. 
Raphael.. 
Raphael Abbas b. Joshua., 
Raphael Altschul b. Mordecai 
4umpel of Prague. 

Raphael Hayyim Supino (Sopino ?)| 
Raphael (Hayyim) d’Italia........ 
Raphael b. Moses b. [saac Judah.. 
Raphael di Palasios b, Joshua... 
Raphael b. Solomon of Lithuania. 
Raphael b. Samuel... 


Raphael de Silva b. Solomon. 
Raphael Talmi b. Immanuel 
Forli. 
Raphael Trev 
Rebecca bat Isa: 
Reichel bat Isaac b. Judah itidels. 



















Reis (Hirz b. Seligmann) 
Reis (isaac Eisak b. Hirz). 


Reis (Seligmann b. Hirz)......... 





-| Venice 








Frankfort on- 
the-Main. 
Venice........ 
Cracow .....45 
Amsterdam. 
Basei.... 
Frankfort -on -| 
the-Oder, 
Cracow 
Ferrara 













Frankfort - on-| 
the-Main, 
Hanau... 
Venice..... 
Cons‘tantinople| 
Venice. 











stadt. 
Frankfort-on+ 
the-Oder, 


Aimsterdam.. 
Basel... 


Offenbach. 
Berlin... 
Constantinople} 
Amsterdam. 
Amsterdam. 
Frankfort - on -| 
the-Main. 














Fiirth...., 





Leghorn.. 


Constantineple} 
Wilmersdorf . 
Wilmersdorf. . 
Sulzbach.. 
Firth..... 
Offenbach. 
Frankfort - on-| 
the-Main. 
Frankfort - on -| 
the-Main, 
Homburg . 
Offenbach 
































3,59, 61, - 
62, 64 Me 
1667-72, 95, 
” 








ie 7,79,80,82. 
i 99,1701 
lat ( 
1687,1706-IL ~ 


17-2 
1714-19, 21 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. Place. Date.” 
Reuben b. Eliakim of Mayence....} Amsterdam... 16H, wae ae Samue! (Joseph) b. Mordecai Gras-| Cracow. ...... 1 ooe8 8, 
~ 58 601- 
58, 61 -' saul | b. Moses Frankfurter.. Amsterdam... 
70-71, 78 Samuel b. Moses Levi Salonica. 
Reuben Farst (Ferst) b. Nethanec!' Berlin 1706 Samuel b. Moses Levi Asterd: 
Reuben b. Isaac Levi Breidenbacn, Frankfort - on: 1725, 28, Samuel b. Moses Sedjeimes Salonica, 
(Breitenbach). the-Oder. 7” Samuel b. Musa... Zamora. 
Reyna (DONNA)... .eeseveeeneeees Constantinopte| 1593-94 Sumnuel Norzi b. Ise: 
Kuru Tehesb-| 1597-08 Samuel b. Perahyab 
me. Samuel Pinto. 
Roizel (wife of Fishel)...........) Cracow Samuel Poppet 


Saadia b. Abigdor b. Eliezer Kohen 
Saadia Angel b. Samuel.......... 


Saadia b. David........ 
Suadia Koben b, Zalman. 
Samson b. Aaron Isaac. 
sainson Habilio... 

Sumson Hanau b. Solomon. 
Samson Meili b, Mordecai 
Samson b. Moses. . 


Samson Sanguine b. Michael 
Samson Tarnigrod b. Hay yi 


Samuel b. . .? (of the family of| 
Isaiah b. Samuel Levi), 
Samuel Abravanel Soeyro, 
Samuel Amato.. 








Samuel Baruch and Jacob Barieh 
Samuel Rergel b. Judah Reutling. 
Samuel Bloch b. Jacob 
Samuel Caleb... 

Sunuel di Campos...... 
Samuel Cases b. Moses. 
Sumuel di Cazeres..... 
Samuel b, David (rumpel.. 
Sanmel ibn Deisus, 
Samuel Dresle... 














cern (Sanwel) b, Elidkim pb, 


Samuel b. Elkanah........ 
Samuel Fiirth (sameas prec 
Samuel (Don) G'acon.. 
Samuel Habilio. 
Samuel Hagi: 
amucl b. Ha 
famuel Hazzan 
Sainuel Heida b. Josephor 
Samuel b. Hezckiah Levi,..... : 
Samuel Hurwitz b. Meshullam 
(Zalman) b. Joseph Levi of! 
* Prague, 











Samuel b. Isaac Boehm........... 
Samuel (Sanwet) b. Jacob (of 
Lissa), 


Samuel b. Jacob Levi Brandeis. . 
Samuel (Sanwel) b. Jacob Poppicz 


Samuel b. Jerahmeel..,.. 

Samuel (Zebi Hirsch) b. Joe! 
Samuel b. Jonah (Askeri ?) of 

Sulonica. 

Samuel b, Joseph. 
Samuel b. Judah. 
Samuel b, Judah Shummash 
Samuel Katzenellenvogen 
Samuel Kolodro,,.. . 
Samuei Kusin b. Levi. 
Samuel Latif.. 

























Samuel Levi... 
Samuel Levi ibn Hakim: 





Samuel] Magreso. 
Samuel Mantino b. Jacob. 

Samuel Marqnez b. Solomon. 
Samuel di Medina b. Shetnaiah.. 












of Amsterdam... 












«| Veni 





Samuel b. Mordecai ‘Ashkenazi of 
_ Przemyst. 


Prague, 


Frankfort - on -| 
the.Oder, 





Amsterdam.. | 
el 








Prague........) 


Ferrara........| I 
Venice........) I 


Sulzbach...... 
Zolkieve... se} 
Salonica......, 
Amsterdam... 
Mantua........ 
Amsterdam..,, 


FAPO .... 6.000 
Venice......,, 
Venice........ 
Homburg...... 








Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder, 


Cremona. 
Padua. 
Venice 
Cracow 


Amsterdam.... 


Amsterdam... 
Venice 
Leiria. 
¥Yenie 
Naples. 
Mantua. 
Cracow. 
Constantinople! 








Gonstantinople 
Venice. 
Amsterdam... 
Venice. 
Mantua. 
Prague. 
Venice. 















Cracor 



























1 2) 
146-47, 47- 
48 

We 

15s6 

120), 14-16 









Sumuel Rikomin 
Samuel Rodrigue: les 
Samuel Rosa b. Isaac Barucl 
Samuel b. Samuel de Roma... 
Bernuel Schwab b, Joseph of Giinz-| 


garni (Snelom Sedjelmesst of| 
Lepanto. 
Samuel Teixeira. ot eeneevecesones 






Samuel Valensi. 
Samuel (Oppel 
Samuel Zarfati 
Samuel b. Zeeb Wolf b. 
Fischel of Lemberg. 

Sarah bat Jacob, . 

Saul Belgrad b. Joseph of Udine: 
Saut b. Benjamin b. Isaac, 
Saul of Frankfort-on-the-Odei 


Saul (Simeon) b. Judah Levi. 
Schwarz (Hayyim b. David) 













Ephraim 











Selig b. Abraham Levi............ 
Selig {abt “Ezri) b. Solomon of, 


Seligmann Ulma b. Moses Sim- 
mn. 


eun. 
shabbethal (2). 
Shabbethai Buss... 








Shabbetbai b. Mordecai of Posen! B 


Shalom b. David Moses......., 

Shalom Galitago b. Joseph of ‘Sa- 
lonica. 

Shaiom b. Gershon of Horodio.... 

Shalom (Schechna) b, Nuhum Kai- 
danower. 

Shalom (Mann) Stok: 

Shemariah b. Abron. 

Shemariah b, Jacob of 

Ti 


















Shneor (Zahnan) b. Israel Baruch) 
Biechower. 

Shneor j7aiman) b. Jonathan Ko-| 
hen of Poset 

Simeon ‘Almosnino... Fe eee esses 

Simeon Altsehut b. Aster Anschel 
Herzels. 

Simeon Altschiiler b. Judah (Loeb)| 

Simeon (Wolf) b. Asher Kohen 
Ashkenazi of Fe rbeahy 

Simeon Biansa Ashkeni 

Simeon (Wolf) Brandeis b Jacob. 


Simeon Cofo (Copio?)... 
Simeon b, Isaac Cracow . 
Simeon b. Judah Joseph. 
Simeon (Isaac} Kohen. 
Simeon Labi 
Simeon Levi. 
Simeon (or Wolf, 
ham, 




















Simeon b. Naphtali Hirz... 
Simeon Raner of Danzig. 

Simeon Rodeti 
Simeon Treves . 


Simeon Witzenhausen b. Joseph. . 


















Constantinapie 
Amosterdatn.... |I 
Amsterdam. 







Lublin... 6... 
Prague ......../] 


OelS. ses seeeee 
Augsburg...,, 
Ichenhausen, 










Dyhernfurth ,. 
Frankfort-on -| 
the-Oder. 
Berlin. 
Frankfort: on _ 
the-Oder. 
Hanau. 














Venice... 1675 
Amsterdam... [1679 80, 82 
Dyhernfurth .. Henta v8 

sel .. 15S 
Pragne 1608 
Austerdam.., .|1627 
Lublin 








Cracow... 

Amsterdam.. 

Sulonica.. 

Constantinopi 
Constantinople 
Constantinople 

Venice » {1567 
Austerduin.... 685-87 + 
Amsterdam... .|1698, 1701, 7 
Venice + 11587-88: 
Prague - |1628 





1701 
+) 1646-47 





Prausfori on 
the-Oder. 


1690 





156 
Frankfort - on -[1709-18 
the-Main, 
Offenbach. 1719 








Amsterdam... .|1708, 11-15 
Amsterdan 1685, 
Smyrna... 1660 
Frankfort - on -/1719 


the-Main. 
Amsterdam. 
Frankfort - on -| 

the-Main. 





1679 
1680-84, 91 
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Name. Place. Date. Name. Place. Date. 
Simbhah b. [gaac.......+-.seseere.| Cracow Solomon Yerushaimi b. Mena-| 
. Basel . hem. 
Sinai Kimhi b. Zayyim Constantinople] 1717 Solomon Zalmati b. Maimon....+. 
Solomon... Amsterdam... .| 1662 Solomon b. Zebi Lokatscher. 
Solomon (b. . . 2). Salonica.. «| 1621 : 
Solomon. Bainter b. Aaron Isaac Hamburg | 1692 Soncino (Moses b. Salonica.. 1826-27 
{Gakel) of Norden. Soneino, Eliezer b. ‘eration Constantinople 1534-47 
Soiomon b. Aaron Levi of Cracow.| Cracow .. Soncino, Gershon b. Moses.. 1488-4 
Solomon Abrabalia (A bravalia. Salonica. 





Solomon hb, Abraham........ 

Solomon b. Abraham of Moravia. 
Solomon ibn Alkabiz b. M 
Solomon Altaras..... os 
Solomon Altaras b. Davi 














Solomon Aptrod b. David......... 





Solomon (Zatman) Ashkenazi 
Solomon Barzillai b. Mose: 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Bonfet 
fed) Shneor. 
Solomon Bueno b. Jacob. 
Solomon Cavaliero (or Cw 
Solomon b. David. 
Solomon Dels b. Simeon . 




















Solomon b. Eliezer Koben. 
Solomon b. Ephratta Kohe! 
Solomon fbn Ezra b, Moses. 
Solomon (Zalman) Firth 
Solomon Gubdbai.. 
Solomon ( Hayyim) “Habe ‘Tob. 
Solomon b. Hiibnlé Naske... 
Solomon (Zalman) Hanau.. 















Solomon b. Isaac Kahen Ashkenazi 
Solomon b. Isaac of Lisbon......+ 
Solomon b, Isaiah Nizar. ..ee.eees 
Solomon b. Israel of Dubno...... 
Solomon b. Jacob Judab of Nor- 
den (7). 
Solomon Jonah.... seeee 
Solomon b. Joseph Kohen...... 
Bolomon (Zalman) b, Joshua “Ash 


aZi 
solomon b. Judah Hoh 
Solomon (Zalman) b. 
Polonien (Zalman) b. ‘Kalman Eo, 











Solomon ibn Koryat. 
Solomon (Zaltnan) of Lei 
Solomon London.,.....+seereevees 





Solomon Luria.. 
Solomon Luzzatto'b. Abrabarn. 
Solomon Mar David 
Solomon . Mazzal-Tob 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Mattithiah. 











Solomon b. Me’ 





Solomon (Zalman) b. Meir Levi of; 


Sehwersenz. 
Solomon b. Mordecai..... 
Solonton (Zalman) b. Morde 








Solomon b. Moses Abraharo 
Solomon b, Moses Ashkenazi i 
Solomon (Zalman) b. Moses Frank-, 













Solomon b. Moses Levi 
‘Solomon ibn Mubhar. 
Solomon ibn Nulimias 
Solomon Nissim. . 
Solomon Norzi b. Sai 
Solomon Oliveyra... 

Solomon b. Perez Bonioi Zartat 


Solomon b, Samuel Levi 
Solomon (Zalman) b. 
Steina-Kopf of Prague, 
Solomon (Hai) Saraval b. Nehe- 
miah. 
Solomon ibn Shoshan b. Samuel | 
Solomon Tobyana,. 
Solomon b. Todros.. 
Solomon Trani b. Moses 
Solomon Usque.. 
Solomon (Don) Watid b. Judah. 
Solomon Wehle b. Mose: 





‘Samuel 













.| Salonica, 











Solomon ibn Yakkar... 















Lublin. 1571 

Guadalajara. 1482 

Venice. 1685 

Venice. i, 18, 19, 

Frankfort - on -| 1722-30 
the-Main. 

Amsterdam... .| 1730 

Mantua. «| 1565 

Firth : 







Cremona. 


Venice. 
Frankfo 

the-Main. 
Lublin... 








Smyrnn... 
Wilmersdorf . 

Constantinople} ! 
Venice 











‘| 1599 


























Pragu 1620 
Frankfort - on -) 1602-1714, 
the-Main. | (17?) 
Salonica.. 1597 
Rome .........| 1546 
Venice ........| 1684 
Amsterdam... .| 1719 
Amsterdam... .| 1640, 42 
Venice ........! 1666 
Prague ........] 1598 
Prague ........] 1598 
Prague......../ 1725 
Wilmersdorf ..| 1688-89 
Frankfort - on -| 1699-17 
the-Maln. 
Leghorn ...-..| 1650 
Venice.......-.| 1716 
Amsterdam....| 700-14 
Frankfort -on -| 1714-25 
the-Main. 
Offenbach and! 1716-20 
Hanau. 





Constantinople; 
Berlin... 








Constantinople] 1710. 

Frankfort - on -| 1708 
the-Oder, 

Atsterdam....} 1777-18 

Prague .. 1713) 

Dyhernfurth ..) 1712 

Alusterdam.., .| 1722, 24, 26, 


Amsterdam 



















Soncino. 

Naple: 

Pragu 

Sulzhach. oe 
Venice....... 1667 
Salonics... 1580, 82 
Amsterdain... .| 1685. 
Amsterdam. 1662(2) 
Venice 1628-30 
Constantinople} 1561 
Venice 1521 
Zolkiev . 1702-4 
Constantinopie! 1522 














Soncino, Israel Nathan b. Samuel) 


. Moses. 
Soncino, Joshua Solomon b. Israel; Soncino. 


Nathan. 
Soncino, Solomon b. Moses 
Tobiah b, Abraham Kohen.. 








Uri (Phoebus) b. Aaron Witmund) 
Levi. 


Uri (Phoebus) b.Abrabam Barmes 


Uri b, Abraham Kohen. 
Uri (Phoebus) b. Joseph 


Uri b. Mose zi 

Uri (iorages Phoebus) b. Solomon 
(Zalman). 

Usque (Abraham). ....sssss0s05 

Veile but Moses Schienker of Firth 

Vittoria ENAnd.essesereerereeeree 














Weglin (Sebald).........eeeeeseee 


Yabya b. Abraham ibn Hama Fas. 
Yom-Tob b. Michael Kohen....... 
Yom-Tob Modigliano b. Samuel 

Yom-Tob Zikri b. Rafael......... 
Yom-Tob Zarfati b. PereZ.......6 
Zachariah... oon . 
Zadok b. Abrabam of Meseritz... 





Zebi (Hirsch) b. Aaron Hayyat.... 


Zebi (Hirsch) b. (Jacob) Abrabam| 
Zevi (Hirsch) b. Abrabam of| 


Wronek. 
Zant (Hirsch) b. Elijah b. Baer; 
Li 


Zebi (Hirsch) b. Falk Kohen Kim-; 
melbrod. 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Gershon......... 


Zebi (Hirsch) b. Isaac Levi....... 


Zebi b. Isaac of Ostrog.. 
Zebi d. Isaac of Posen, 
Zebt b. Jacob... 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Joseph Levi. 










Zedi (Hirsch) b. Josiah Crasnik.. 
Zevi (Hirsch) b. Kalonymus Ko, 
hen of Kaiisz. 


Zebi Levi Hazzan.. 
Zebi (Hirsch) Liberls Sofer.. 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Meir of Janow 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Meir of Kossowitz| 
Zebi (Hirsch) Ming Levi b, Asher. 
Zebi b. Moses... 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Moses 











.| Amsterdam. 





Zebi b. Shalom. ....... 
Zebi (Hirsch) b. Tobiah. 











Constantinopie! 
Salonica.,.... 

Soncino. 
Casal Maggiore| 








Naples .... 
Soncino. 
Wilmersdorf. 

















Zolklev.. 
Amsterdai 


Amsterdam. 
Amsterdan 


Amsterdam... 
Cracow... 








Ferrara......+- 
Wilmersdorf 
Cremona....++ 





Veniee.. 


Rome... . 
Frankfort - on - 
the-Main, 
Venice .. 
Salonica.. 
Salonicu.. 
Constantinople 











I 
Frankfort -on- 


the-Oder. 


Frankfort - on -| 
the-Oder, 

Cracow . 

Amsterdal 








Frankfort -on- 
the-Oder. 
r 





Ansterdain,... 


Amsterdam... . 


Cracow 
Lublin 
Lublin 
Firth 










Lublin,.......- 
Dyhernfurth .. 
Frankfort -on- 
the-Oder. 
Dyhernfuyth... 
Venice .......+ 


Prague 
Jessnitz . 
Prague. 
Amsterdam.. 
Lublin 












Cracow .. 


«| 1691 


-| 12 


Mi 
1486 
83-88 
1490-92 


1490 
1714, 16-18, 
21, 20-30 


1692-95, 
1670-80, 82, 
86 

1698 

1723, 2A, 26, 
XT 

1650 
1638-40, 43, 
48 

ee 
16 58, 58- 
15, 65, 66, 
1578, 81 

709 


io 


Wid 
Vets 
1723 
1519 
1489 


20, 
Aid 
1642-43 
1700-1 


V2 





1606, 
ea 99 


1699, L700 
5-6, 25. 





Tian-5, 10, 
VW, 4 





*| 1681-94, 99, 


1701 


1691, 96 
1697-90 


Vi00-1 
1588 


1707 
| 1720, 21, 22 
«| 178 


1725-26, 26 


1) 19822 
«L101 
| 1642-44 








Lublin... 


«| 1623-27 
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i 
Name. Place. | Date. Name. Place. Date. 
Zeebd (Wolf) b, Aryeh (Loeb) b.) Amsterdam....| 1724 Eichborn...........2.00005 Frankfort -on-| 1597 
Isaac the-Oder. 
Zech (Wolf) b. Tsaac Josels. Cracow .......| 1638-39 I] Ellinger (J. Leipsic ........| 167 
Zeeb (Wolf) Li Amsterdam 1685-87 || Elzevir.... Leyden i 
Zeeb (Wolf) b. Meshullam 18, 12, || Episcopus ( Basel . 
B17 
Zvcb (Wolf) b. Mordecai 1638-40, 43, || Erpeniana. Leyden 
48 Faceiotto or Rome .. 
Zeeb (Wolf) b. Samuel. Amsterdam... .| 1698 (Giov., Glace). 
Fagius (Paul.)........00 Isny... 5 
Constantinople 543-44 
Farri (Messer Zuane or Giovan Venice. 1 
Last oF CirrisTian Prinrers, Filippon(o), Filipponi (Filotarsi).} Mantua. ‘ 
:| Filippono (Franeesco). Mantua, 4 
~ = i Fervar : 
| Hamburg . 
Name, Place Date. i] Froben (Ambros.}. Basel : 
| Freiburg. 
= i ~ || Froben (Hieron.). Basel G 
! ‘| Froben (Jo. (1.3) | Basel thie (2 
Fuldius (Mart.) | Leipsic ; 
Ambrosini (Christoforo) . 71-74 || Fyner (Conrad | Esslingen.. 2 15, 7 
Andreae (Jo. Ph.)...... Frankfort -on~! rath hel (Christoph. van). | Amsterdam... 1683 


Andreav (Matth.).......-.ceeee ee 


Andreae (St.)... 
Apshelm (Thom.) 


Bakenhoffer (Jo. Ph 
Baron (Jo. Zach.) 
Baroni (Andera) . 
Bashuysen (H. J. P.). 
Bauernfeld (Jac. 
Benusens, (Wo. J. 













Blank (Laur.).. 
Bladao (Maestro Anton, ‘B. 


de 







Blaue (Wilh). 
Botnberg (Daniel). 
Bona (Domenico). 
Boom, Baum (Joh.) 
Borstius (Gerhard and aaeow) 
Bragudina. 
Bragadiod ‘(Aluise, ‘Aloyse). 


Bragadint (Aluise [II.], Aloyse).. 


Bragadint (Alufse [TII.]).. 

Bragadini, Bragadino...... 

Brogadint (Giacomo. Jacob). 
Bragadini (Girolamo, Gerolimo, 
Hieronym.), 

Bragadini (Juan, Zuan, Giovan., 
Johann.). 

Bragadini (Lorenzo, Laurent. 

















Bragadini (Nicol. ) 
Bragadini (Pietro). 


Bragadint (Vicenzio [I.], Hincent.: 


Bragadini (Vieenzio [II. 
Brand (Justin.). 
Brandenburger. 
Brandmiiller (Jo.) 
Breitkopf (Bernt. Christ.) 
Brion (Anton) 
Brocario (7 
Brucello (Fran 
Cajon... 



















Calwoni, Caleoni (Anton). 
Caphallon, 
. Caballi (44 















Collegium Italorni, 
Commelius 
Conti (Vi 










Cramosius 
Cratander (A 
Crati (Zach.) 
Crato (Jo.). 
Crivellari (i: 
CriveHari (Giulio, 
Decker (Ge.) 











Dracont tc hhristoph 
Dreunen (Meinardus) . 


XH.—21 


* Heidelber; 


the-Main. 
Frankfort - on - 

the-Qder. 
Heidelberg 
Tubingen 
Hagenan. 
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Frankfort 
the-Oder, 

Alsterdam .,. 

Rone... 





16% ee 
ix 


Paris..... 
feerdare. . 








Amsterdam... 
‘Amsterdata.... 
Venice ...... 

Venice ..00.0, 








Venice........ 


Venice........ 
Venice... 
Venice..... 
































Venice..... 1839-50, 55- 
64, 67 

Venice. es) 1614 

Venice. 1013 8, 3 
¥enice 0 

i 1gL4-80, 39- 


Venice. 


Yenice. 
Paris 

Venice 
Leyden 
Wittenberg. 
Pari: 


Cremon: 


Sahbionetta 
Pe 


1 Wittenbe re 
Padua . 
Padua . 


































a, Garra (di, dei).... 


Gardoni (Alessandro)......, 
is ustiniani (Bern), 
nian, Justiniani (Mareo An 







Gottschalk 


Gourmont (Aegid.) 
Gross (Jo. Aa): 
Gruler ree 

Grunbergius 








Gryphius (Franc. 
Gryphius (Sebast. oe 
Grypho (Giov., Joh.) 
Guarin (Thoni.).. iss 
Gyseluar, Gijselaar (Joi) 0.0072 
Haima (Fr.). Pree teneee 
Hamm (Gn, Woifg.)..00000) 
Harper (Thom.)....... 

Hartmann (Joach. and Frid.).: 














Hayes (Jo.).. 
Helnscheli, Henseheid Canton). <! 


Henckel (Mart.)..... 
Hene (Hans, Jacob). 
Hering (Joh.).... 


Hofer (? Job.)........5 
Hoogenbuysen (Cornel.). 
Hutter (Elias). 


llive (Thom. 
Tsnerus (Blasius).... 


Imbertt (Zuane, Giov., Job.). 
Isingrinius (Mich.). 

Jablonski (Dan, Ern. 
Jaeger (Gottfr.).. 

Jaeger (Heredes Jos. 
Jansson (Ant.). 
Jangson (Job. 
Jay (Mich. 
Juilleron (Nicol. 
Justinianus (Aug. 
Juyenis (Martin), 































t.) 
Knebel (Jo. Henr, 
Koelner (Joh... 













Koenig (Joh.) 
Koenig (Lud. ). 





Lotther (Melehior), 
ans (Jord.). 
ae... 





Madruz (Christofclo), 
Magnus ( Albertus: 
Maire (Job.).... 











Martinelli (Giov., Jos.).........05 





2 Frankfort =o 





Venice........[ 1504-1608 
10) 








Venice. 
Venice 
Venice. 
1680 83. 
1U83- 


1 520-20 


Augsburg. 
Frankfort -on - 
the-Oder. 
Paris, 
Hanau... 
Tannhausen. 
Wittenberg. 
Augsburg... 
Paris. 

















Venice...) 
Basel.. 
Franeker. 





London... 
Frankfort -on 
the-Oder, 
Cambridge....' 
Frankfort -on | 
the-Main. 
Wittenbery ! 
Hanau... pl 
Frankfort - on ~ 17: 
the-Oder. 

















Frankfort - on -; 1682 
the-Main. 


























the-Main 
Bas 
Base) 












Helmstedt. 
Hamburg. 
Riv: 








“50” 
Venice........ * 1836-42, 56 
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Name. Place. , Date. * ¥. (1782-1900): From 1782 many of the presses 
- - already referred to have continued their activity 


















Martzan (ot ‘ : Copeniitigen down to the present day. That of Leghorn, for ex- 

ever (Henr. a5 aes ort... fein 1740; oxi 

Moeller (Refuburt Eustachlus)...,| Frankfort - on -|J725 ample, began @ new life in 1740 in the workshop of 
the-Main. 28 Abraham Meldola; and he was followed by a num- 


Moreilus (Guiletmus).. +. 
Moresini, Morosini .. 

* Morrhius (Gerardus) 
Nisselius (Jo. Ge.). 
Veglin (Erhard), 
Oporint (Jos. )... teeeey 
Orphanotropheum (Waisenha&).. 
Paddenburg (Gysbert of) . 
*Panzoni (Alb) ......ee 
Paoli, Pauli (Giov., Joh.) 
Pasquato (Laur.). 
Pauw (Joh.). 
Pauli (Nic. Ju: 
Petras (Henr.) 
Pieters (Jac.). 
Pillehotte (Ant. 
Plantinus (Chris is 
Portevecehio (Piero d 
Presigno (Comin(o)) 
Procurator (Federigo 
Propaganda Fide. 
Quirino (Carlo), 
Radaeus{ Aegic 
Raphelengius (Krane. 


Ravestein (Nic.). 
Rebenlin (Georf) 
Rehte (Day. Fred. 
Reuther (Barth 
Rhamba (Joh.). 
Rizalni (Anton, 
Rose VJob., son of Thom.).. 


Rose (Thon’.)........ s+s.| Hamburg... /1686 
Hossi (Wrancesco de)... «| Verona......../i 
Nouviere (Petryde 12), ..+6e...0651 Geneva... 
Roycroft thor Eebebecs, mae 
quae Giacomo, Jac.).......+.| Mantua... 

uudnelli, Kutlnello (Messer Ven-| Mantua......../10 


berof Hebrew printers, who fuunda market for their 
products.in the Levant and the Barbary States, so 

@ 4, much. so:that Christian printers like Carlo Gorgio 
“+7 (1799) atid Giovanni Falerno (1779) found it worth 
“| while to compete in producing ritual and cabalis- 
tic works for the southern markets. This period 
also saw the beginning of the remarkable activity of 
Wolf Heidenheim at Rédelheim, producing the 
well-known editions of the ritual. These, while 
originally intended for the Frankfort market, have 
been used by Ashkenazic congregations throughout 
the world; and the Tefillah had-rnn to as many 
as 128 editions by 1902 (“ Zeit. fir Hebr. Bibl.% 
v. 99). This period was likewise marked b , the’ 
inauguration of Hebrew printing at Carlaruha, at 
first under the egis of Christian printers beginning 
with Johann Herald in 1755, and later under Wilhelm 
Lotter from 1766. It was not till 1782 that Hirsch 
Wormser and his brother-in-law were allowed to 
start a printing-press, chiefly for ritual works, They 
were followed in 1814 by David Marx. Altogether 
about 61 Hebrew prints from this press are known, ' 
But the period is especially noteworthy»for the 
rise and development of Hebrew printing in thé 
lands where most persons lived who were acquainted 
with Hebrew, It is somewhat difficult to account 


















Amsterdam. 
Hamburg. 
Gedani 








Hamburg... 































































‘Ratt (Torthts., Thom.)......| Mantua........ {1593 for the fact that there was absolutely no Hebrew 
Rah(e)1 (Jon, and Conr.) ........| Wittenbery 1586-87 printing in the districts now constituting Russian 
Baxotdoh, sbeessinesweaeTe pepenagen. : 18 oy Poland and the Pale of Settlement till past the mid- 
Schueter cretr Sranbun dle of the eighteenth century, though they have for 
Behall CAndr, ae Gotha. the past 200 years contained the largest number of 
Schoennerstacdt (Joh, Hent Altdort.. tis os Jews and the greatest number of those acquainted, 
Seta eae a Witeneene: 613 with Hebrew. In theold Polish kingdom the Couns 

golounes cil of the Four Lands kepta somewhat rigid control 
Strasbur; over the production of Hebrew books,- 


Berlin. 


‘Amsterdal Russia. to which it secured a kind of copy- 


right by threatening excommunica- 
tion for anybody reprinting works haying its ap- 
probation. The Cossack outrages of 1648 had 
destroyed the chance of any independent printing 
in these countrics, and the markets were ‘mainly 
supplied by Prague, Cracow, Lubliff, and later 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.. It was not till after the 
troublous period of the three partitions (1772-95) that 
local presses began to be established in Russia. 
Mention may here perhaps be made of the printing 
of the Karaite Tefillah (1784) at Eupatoria (not yet, : 
however, within the precincts of the Russian em- 





* Stephanus (Rob, 


Stephanus (Rob. 
Thymil (Jo. He 


+ Vaeaberge (Jo.) 
s Vedelago (Domet 


Vendramim, Vendramin . 
Vendramini. sy. eeeee 


Vieceri (Francesco), 
Vignon (Enst, 
Vitray (Ant. 
Voliet, Vogliet (? Jakob) 
Waldkirch (Conr.).. - 
Water (Gill. van de), 





Amsterdain.., ,|171 
















‘Water (Jo. van de). Utrecht... 683 pire), followed by that of the Krimchaks in the next 

Weimmann (Nic: Frankfort = on 1709 year, and reference may also be made to two or 
Hens (Jo... Franeker......|1663 three works printed at Olexnitz (1760-67) in con-° 
rebar rs 5 ree nection with the beginnings of Hasidism. Soonafter’ 

Wust (J0.)...0m .| Frankfort - on - this, printing had begun in Koretz (1777), and was” 


ah the-Main. 

Zanetti, Giahetti, Zanetius (Chris-) Venice........ 
tofolo). 

Zanetti (Daniel). . 
Zunetti (Francesco). 
Zanetti (Matteo). 
Zanetti, Zanetto (Zuan, Giov., Jo.) 
Zeitler (Frid.) and H.G. Mussel... 
Ziletti (Giordano, Jordanus) 
Zschauer (Jo. And.) 
Zy') (Gilb.)..... 


followed at Neuhof(Novy Dvor) near Warsaw (1782), 

at Polonnoye (1783-91), at Shklov (17838), and at 
Poretzk (1786-91). Lithuania for the first time ob- 
tained a printing-press of its own by the privilege 
granted by King Stanislaus Augustus to Baruch: 
Romm, who established a printing-office at Grodno 
in 1789, After the settlement at the third partition 
under Catherine II., a considerable number of Rus- 
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sian printing-offices sprang up, which will be found 
in the list on pages 828 und 330, They continued to 
increase during the nineteenth century till Nicholas 
I. in 1845 passeda law restricting all llebrew printing * 
to two establishments, one at Wilna, the other at 
. Slavuta. Konigsberg, Johannisberg, Lyck, | 
Memel, Eydtkuhnen, and other citiég of East, 
‘Prussia supplied the Russian requirements. This 
practically gave a monopoly of the Russian market 
to the firm of Romm, which had moved from Grodzo 
to Wilna in 1799. But it maintained connection with 
Grodno, producing in 1835 a well-known edition of 
the Talmud which bears the imprint “Wilna and 


SARE IP The yype sep y 


the business was bought by Dela Torre. The mdnop- 
oly being given up, J. Schlesinger assumed the 
work; he devoted himself especially to rituals also for 
the outlying colonies of Jews, producing a Siddur for 
the Yemen Jews, a Mahzor for the Algerian Jews, 
and other rituals for northern Africa; the Catalo- 
nian and Aragonian congregations of Salonica also 
had thcir rituals printed at Vienna, Other Austrian 
and Hungarian presses were at Lemberg, Cracow ; 
(Joseph Fischer), Presburg (Alkului), Paks; 
Przemysl, Lublin, etc. J. 
Mention has already been made of the begin- 
ninugs of Oriental typography in the city of Con- 
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t - FROM THE HEIDENHEIMN Mauzor, ROD*LUEIN, 1832, 











stantinople. Toward theend of the sixteenth cena 
tury Donna Reyna Mendesia founded what might 
be called a private printing-press at Belvedere ot 
Kuru Chesme (1593). The next century the Franco 
family, probably from Venice, also established a 
printing-press there, and was followed by Joseph 


‘Grodno. The Romms down to the present day con- 
tinue to be the most extensive Hebrew printers in 
Russia; but of recent years the Warsaw publishing 
.firms “Tushiyyah ” and “ Ahiasaf ” produce perhaps 
even to a larger extent than the Wilna firm, 
Mention may be mude here of the Austrian presses 


inthe nineteenth century, which have been very pro- 

z uctive, especially those of Vienna, 
where Anton von Scumxp obtained 
from 1800 onward the monopoly for 
‘the Austrian empire, and as a consequence pro- 
duced about 250 Hebrew works, inciuding a re- 
print of the Mendelssohn Bible and many Jewish 
prayer-books, besides the periodical “Bikkure ha- 
‘Ittim.” He was succeeded, by his son, from whom 


ey 
Austria. 


b. Jacob of Solowitz (near Lemberg),” who estab- 
lished at Constantinople in 1717 a ‘press which. 
existed to the end of the century. He was fol+ 
lowed by a Jewish printer from 
Oriental. Venice, Isaac de Castro (1764-1845), . 
who settled at Constantinople in 1806; 
his press is carried on by his son Elia de Castro, 
who is still the official printer of the Ottoman em- 
pire. Both the English and the Scotch missions 
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to the Jews published Hebrew works at Constanti- 
nople. 

* Together with Constantinople should be mentioned 
Salonica, where Judah Gedaliah began printing in 
41512, and was followed by Solomon Jabez (1516) 
and Abraham Bat-Sheba (1592). Hebrew printing 














Tres Spey pga BTL 
capsspprpp ts pot tapes 
L-pyéprobips opens orp pocpra Soap pros 
| piettp ay prota cppown , posrm cunsTD 
k eae pep “top osrm pups troce SpSip 
Lees , PID EDIE sp prep ‘ay poem 
yop tsp grape dbrep pop free mye 
From Hayyim Vital’s “Sha‘are Kedusbshah,” Aleppo, 1868. 








was also conducted here by a convert, Abraham ha- 
Ger.. Inthe eighteenth century the firms of Nahman 
(1709-89), Miranda (1730), Falcon (1735), and Kala‘i 
(1764) supplied the Orient with ritual and halakic 
works. But all these firms were outlived by an 





Griffith, the printer of the English Mission, and B. 
Tatikian, an Armenian, also printed Hebrew works 
at Smyrna. A single work was printed at Cairo in 
1740. Hebrew printing has also been undertaken at 
Alexandria since 1875 by one Faraj Hayyim Miz- 


.Tahi. 


Israel Bak, who had reestablished the Safed He- 
brew press, and was probably connected with the 
Bak family of Prague, moved to Jerusalem in 
1841 and printed there for nearly forty years, up 
to 1878. Quite a number of presses 
which deserve enumeration have been 
set up in the Holy City; viz., those of * 
Jsracl Bak (1841) and hisson Nisan; Joc] Moses Solo- 
mon (1868); Elijah Moses Hai Sassoon (1864) ; Israel 
Dob Frumx1n (1871), the editor of the journal “TIa- 
bazzelet”; Isaac Goscinny (1876); Elhanan Tenen- 
baum (1879-90); Isaac b. Jacob Hirschensohn 
(1880) and his successors; Samuel Levi Zuckermann 
(1882); Moses Perez (1884); Abraham Moses Lunca 
(1885), known for his annual publications “Luah 
Erez Yisrael” and “Yerushalayim”; Eliezer ben 
Judah, called Perlemann, director of the journal 


Jerusalem. 
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Fro “SEYER HA-'1BBUR,” PRINTED BY FILIPOWSKI, LONDON, 1853. 


Amsterdam printer, Bezalecl ha-Levi, who settled at 

-Salonica in 1741, and in whose name the publication 
of Hebrew and Ladino books and periodicals still con- 
tinues. The Jabez family printed at Adrianople be- 
fore establishing its press at Salonica; the Hebrew 
printing annals of this town had a lapse until 1888, 
when a literary society entitled Doreshe Haskalah 
published some Hebtew pamphlets, and the official 
printing-press of the vilayet printed some He- 
“brew books. 

‘From Salonica printing passed to Safed in Pales- 
tine, where Abraham Ashkenazi established in 1588 
a branch of his brother Eleazar’s Salonica house. 
According to some, the Shulhan ‘Aruk was first 
printed there. In the nineteenth century a member 
of the Bak family printed at Safed (1831-41). and 
from 1864 to 1884 Isracl Dob Beer also printed 
there. So too at Damascus one of the Bat-Shebas 
brought a press from Constantinople in 1706 and 
printed for a time. In Smyrna Hebrew printing 
began in 1660 with Abraham b. Jedidiah Gabbai; 
and uo less than thirteen other establishments have 
from time to time been founded. One of them, that 
of Jonah Ashkenazi, lasted from 1781 to 1363. E. 


“TIashkafah,” originally “Ha-Zebi”; J. Nahum 
Lewi (1887); Adelmann and Meyuhas (1887); M. 
Lilienthal (1895); Meir Blumenthal (1897); Sonnen- 
feld & Blumenthal (1897); Loch Kahana (1899); A. 
M. Goldberg (1901); and Moses A. Azriel (1901). 
One of the Jerusalem printers, Elijah Sassoon, 
moved hisestablishment to Aleppo in 1866. About 
the same time printing begun in Bagdad under 
Mordecai & Co., who recently have had the com- 
petition of Judah Moses Joshua and Solomon Be- 
kor Hussain. At Beirut the firm of Selim Mann 
started printing in 1902. Reverting to the countries 
formerly under Turkish rule, it may be mentioned 
that Hebrew and Ladino books have been printed at 
Belgrade since 1814 at the national printing estab- 
lishment by members of the Alkala‘i family. Later 
Jewish printing-houses are those of Eleazar Rako- 
witz and Samuel Iforowitz (1881). In Sarajevo 
Hebrew printing began in 1875; and another firm, 
that of Daniel Kashon, started in 1898. /t Sofia 
there have been no less than four printing-presses 
since 1893, the last that of Joseph Pason (1901), 
probably from Constantinople. Also at Rustchuk, 
since 1894, members of the Alkala‘i family have 
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FROM SZOLD'S COMMENTARY ON JoB, BALTIMORE, 1886. 
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printed, whfleat Philippopolis the Pardo Brothers 
started their press in 1898 before moving it to Safed. 
Altogether in the Levant about eighteen cities have 
had 121 Hebrew printing establishments between 
1604and 1905, Their productions have been mainly 
rituals, responsa of local rabbis, and Cabala; the 
type has becn mostly Rashi, and the result has not 
been very artistic. 


a M. Fr. 


Tn the English-speaking lands Hebrew printing 
proceeded slowly among the Jews, In England, for 
example, after a few Hebrew books had been printed. 
by Christian printers the ALEXANDERS began their 

series of prayer-books about 1770, 

England whiclr have continued to be reissued 
and down to the present day; they were 
the United succeeded by the VaLenTINES. The 

States. firm of Wertheimer, Lea & Co. printed 

most ‘of the Jewish Hebrew produc- 
tions of England till recently, including the first 
edition of the popular authorized prayer-book, 
of which 100,000 copies have been issued. The 
Clarendon Press, however, has during the last thirty 
years printed many works on rabbinic subjects, and 
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From Rabinowicz's “ Catalogue Merzbacher,” Munich, 1888. 


has been followed by the Pitt Press of Cambridge, ~ 


which issued especially the Mishnah edition by 
W. H. Lowe and the “ Pirke Abot” of C. ‘Taylor. 
In the British colonies only sporadic works bave 


been published at Bombay and Aden, where the | 


Yemen Jews have recently been printing a few of 
their manuscripts in oblong format. The use of 
Hebrew type in the Australian and African colonies 
appears to be confined to newspapers. The same 
applies to the French colonies in North Africa, 
though various productions have appeared at Al- 


giers, Tunis, and Oran. 


In the United States Hebrew printing was even 
later in appearance, Apart from a reprint at Phila- 
delphia in 1814 of Athias’ unpointed Bible, and Lee- 
ser’s reprint of the Van der Hooght Bible in 1849, the 
first Hebrew book printed in America was “Abne 
Yehoshua‘,” by Joshua Falk, at New York in 1860. 
The chief production of the Hebrew press of the 
United States hitherto has been the commentary on 
Job by B. Szold, printed by I. Fricdenwald at Balti- 
more; but since the emigration from Russia and 
Rumania large numbers of occasional works have been 
produced at New York, Philadelphia, and Chi- 
cago. In the first-named city the productions of the 











an : 
A great deal of very good Hebrew printing, how-: , 
ever, is done by non-Jewish printers, and often at 
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From “ Zimrot Yisrael,” Aden, 1891. 


university presses, whierc the Christan thealaciana - 
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lueubrations. In addition, presses that make a 
special business of Oriental printing, like those of 
Drugulin of Leipsic and Brill of Leyden, also pro- 
duce Hebrew works, the, former having printed’ the 
well-known Polychrome Bible edited by Professor 
Haupt and published at Baltimore.” By a special 
process the various sources of the Biblical books in 
this edition are distinguished by different colors, not 
of the type, but of the paper upon which the sections 
are printed. The various Bible societies have also 
produced some fine specimens of Hebrew printing, 
the chief being the so-called Letteris Bible, having 
the Authorized Version at the side, printed at 
Vienna; and the Ginsburg Bible, printed by the court 
printer Karl Fromme in Vienna. The Masorah, also 
edited by Ginsburg, is another fine piece of Hebrew 
printing by Fromme; while one of the best Hebrew 
prints is the fifth edition of the translation into He- 
brew of the New Testament, by Franz Delitzsch, 
printed by Trowitsch & Co. of Berlin. 

The following is a list (extending from the intro- 


duction of printing to the present day) of towns at: 


which Hebrew presses are known to have existed; 
those places in which only Christian printers have 
been concerned, mainly in issuing Biblical editions, 
are set in italics. As far as possible, dates have 
been given for the first publication of Hebrew at the 
different localities. Where this was effected by 
Christian printers the date is marked with an 
asterisk, The letters “J. E.” within parentheses 
following the names of towns indicate that spe- 
cial articles are given in Tuk JewisH Encycio- 
PEDIA upon the typography of such towns. Ina 
number of instances special monographs have been 
written upon the typography of various places, and 
these are cited together with their references. The 
remaining towns are mentioned by Steinschneider 
in his “Jtdische Typographic,” in Ersch and 
Gruber, “Encyc.” (section ii., part 28, pp. 21-94), 
or by Zedner and Harkavy. In a few instances the 
entries from Zedner may refer to publication rather 
than to printing. 


HEBREW PRESsEs, 








855 Blizurka ... 
Boguslav. 
Bologna 






127 et seq. 

Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Deutsche Juden; Stein- 
schneider, Zeitschrift 
fir Gesch, der Jucen in 











Deutschtand, i. 1-5. Brescia . 1491-04 
Amsterdam....., 1627 ét seg. Breslau... . Tig 
Andover, Mass. - Brann, Votkskalender, 1890. 
Antieerp 1566-90 Breznitza. 

‘Augsburg....... 1514-43 BYiHOR cee veces ee 1862 
Steinschneider, Zeitschrift | Brody. 
Sir Geschichte derJuden | Brooklyn. 1893 





in Deutschland, J 15. Briinn .. 1799 
Avignon Brunswiek, 1838 
Bagdad, Brussels. +. 184. 
Baltimore. Bucharest. 1860 
Bamberg. Budapest........ 1823 





Barco 
Basel 








Buenos Ayres 
Byelaya Tserkov 1817- 








Biberfeld, Zeitschrift fur 
Hebr. Bibl. i., ti. 
Carpentras. 
Casal-Maggiore.. 
Cassel, 
Chicago. 
Chieri... 


1486 










Colomea. 
Constance., 
Constantinople 
(J. E.)eveee 
Copenhagen. 
Corfu...... 
Cothen.. . 
Freudenthal, “Aus der Het- 
mat Moses Mendcla- 
sohns. 
Cracow (J. E.).. 1530-1670 
Cremona........ 1556-60 
De Rossi, Annali Typo- 
graphict, 1808, 
Czernowitz...... 1856 
Damascus....... 1605-6 
Danzig.......... 1849 
Darmstadt......, 1822 
Dessau (J. E.)... 1696 
Freudenthal, Aus der Hei- 
mat Moses Mendels- 
sohns, 
Dorpat.......0+. 1804 - 
Drogobuzh, 
Dubno......eeee4 1794 
Dubroyna . 














Brann, in Monatsschrift ty 


Ratabur.. sess 1857 
Friangen 





Esslingen. 
Eupatoria....... 1734 
Eydtkuhnen,. 

Fano... 1503-16 
Faro (J. 487 
Ferrara (J. E.).. 1477 





De Rossi, De Typagraphia 
Hebrao-Ferrariensi, 
Parma, 1780. 





Frankfort-on-the- 






Main (J. E.)... 1512 
Frankfort-on-the- 
Dass 1551?) 1677- 
» 1683-84 
« 1691-1730 


neider, Hebr, Bibl. 





Halle...........5 1700-19 
Freudenthal, Aus der Hei- 
mat Moses Mendels- 
sohns, _ 
Hamburg ....... 1587- 
Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Deutsche Juden, pp. 158. 














Mant sosese | HOD 
Hanoyvet + 1840 
Heddernhetm ... 1546 
Heidelberg. « 1586 
Helmsteat. 

Hergeswiese ? 
Homburg......+. 1791-80 
Hrubieszow, . 1819 
Husiatyn. 

Icbenhauset 1544 





Steinschneider, Helir, Bibl, 
xii, 125, Suppl.; idem, Cat. 
Bodl. No, 361. 

Tnowrazlaw. 





Freudenthal, 
mat Moses Mendels- 
sohns, 

Johannesburg. , *1807 











Keamny. wes) 





Koslov (see Eu: 
patoria). 
Kremenetz...... 
Krotoschin.,. 
Kupil., 
Kuru Chesme 
Ladie.. 
Laszow. 






Lewin, Geschichte der Ju- 
den in Lissa, pp. 153-154, 
Pinne, 1904. 

London (J. E.)..*1711- 
Lilbeck,. ae. 1650 


Lublin (J. E.)... 1550, 56-74 
Friedberg, Zur Geschichte 
der Hebrilischen Typo- 
graphic in Lublin, Cra- 
cow, 1890, 





Madrid. 
Magdeburg. 
Mannheim... 








Mantua (J. E.). { 1513-14 
1580-1699 


Zunz, Z. G. pp. 249-260. 
Marburg. 








» Moghilef-on-t “the 2 
a» 1798- 
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Medzbibozh..... 1817-18 Rostock... II. Characteristics: There are 
Memel 1861 Rotterdam. Ly chief forms in which Hebrew letters are printed:. 
Metz... 1765 Rastehuk... 





Carmoly, evue Orientale, 
fii. 209 et seg., 283 ef sey. 
Mezhirich .. 1209 
Mezkirof. 1790-95 
Milan. 1620 
Minkoysl +» 1790-1808 
Minneapolis, 

Minn. 
Minsk... 
Moglilef-on-t 
© Dnieper. 











Dniester. 
Miihthausen. 
Munie 
Munkacz. 
Nagy-Surany 
Naples......+ 1486-02 
Neuhot (Novy- 

17 














Newark. 
Nikolsburg.. 
Nuremberg 





Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. 
No. 806, 
Ofen (see Buda- 
pest). 
Offenbach. ...+.% tas 





Paris (J. E.) 
Parma.. 








Pasewalk. 
Pesaro (J. BJ... 1507-27 
Ped OC 9 


Philadelphia... 
Philippopolis. 
Piotrkow....... 
Piove di Sacco 
GE.) 
Pisa... 
Pittsburg. 
Podbrejetz. 
Podgorze. 
Polonnoye .. 
Pontefr ‘cet. 






1475 
1816 
* 


1796-1803 












Zunz, Z. G. pp. 2-0, 
Presburg.. 
Prossnitz Bross: 








Weisse, 
Gercltschaft des Acker- 
baus, 1856, pp. 56 et seq. 
Przemysl... 
Radawel (Radzi- 
wilof, 
Reggi iS 
Riga... 4852 
Rimini (J, E.)... 1521-26) 
Riva d{ Trento 
(S. Badeee scene 1558-02. 
Carmoly, Reme Orientale; 
Steinschnelder, Hebr. 
Bibl. vii. 113-114. 
Rédelheim. » Vid7 
Carmoly, #.c. fil. 303. 
Rome (J. E.)..... 1518, 
81 





1814-25 











46- 












De Rossi, Annales Typo- 
graphici, 1806. -. 





Sarajevo.....+0.+ 1875 
Sensburg. 
Senthelm, 
Shanghat.. 








Shkloy.. 


Solingen. 
Soncino (J. E.).. 1483-90 
Sorvi 176: 

Stade. 
Stettin . 
Strasburg. 
Stuttgart 
Sudzilkoy 





| Suizbach......+- 1684— 


Weinberg, Die Hebriti- 
sche Druckerei in Sulz- 


bach, 1669-1851, Frank- 
fort, 1904, 
Suwalki ........ 1861- 
Sziget. 


‘Tannhausen ,.., 1503 
Perles, in Monatsschrift 
(1876), xiv. 350 et xeq. 
Tarnopol. 
Tarnov .. 
Thiengen.. 








Wiener, in Monatsschrift, 
Xti. 278 et seq. 








Utrecht . 
Venice 
Verona. 
Vienna. 
Waitzen . 
Wandsbeck ..... 17 
Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Deutsche Juden. 
Warsaw... 1 
Wekelsdorf.. 
Wengrov. 


*1517-56. 64 
seeseee 1594-1650 
. 1827 








‘Wilmersdorf.... 1670-1736 
Freimann, Die Annalen 
der Druckeret_ in Wil- 
mersdorf, in Berliner's 
Festschrijt. 
Wilna.. . 179- 
Wittenberg .... 1521-87 
Bauch, in Monatsschrift, 
1904. 
Worms. ....esee6 1529 
» « 1821 











» 1482-87 


~ 1807 
Zbitomir. « 18-5 
Zolkiev . 1653- 


Zillichan 
Zurich .. 


the square; the Rashi; the Weiberteutgeh, so called 
because it was used for the “Ze’cnah u-Re’enah” 
read by women; and finally the cursive, {mitating 
the handwriting used for business and otHer corre- 
spondence. The first three appeared 
Form as early as the beginning of Hebrew 
of Letters. typography (sec IncunaBULa); the 
fourth, only in the eighteenth century, 
mainly in books on business training, writing-booksin 
this character being produced at Amsterdam in 1715, 
One of the characteristics of Hebrew printing from 
its beginning was the different sizes in which the 
characters were printed, the Tur of Piove di Sacco, 
1475, already showing three forms. This is attrib- 
uted to the commentatorial character of rabbinic 
literature, the commentary naturally being printed 
in a smaller type than the text, and the supercom- 
mentary in a still smaller one, and the index to both 
inayct more minute type. Such a difference of types 
soon led to the arrangement by which the text was 
printed in the center, with the commentaries in 
concentric arrangement around it. This plan has been 
employed with increasing elaboration; and in the 
last rabbinic Bibie printed by the firm of Schrif- 
giesser at Warsaw no less than thirty-two commen- 
taries are included, many of which are on a single 
page. In the beginning this arrangement sim- 
ply followed that of the ordinary medieval manu- 
scripts in which commentaries occurred. To fill 
spaces that would otherwise remain empty recourse 
was had to the use of letters of greater width, the 
so-called “littcre dilatibiles”; but in early prints the 
first letter of the following word was often inserted in- 
stead. Sheet-marks and pagination were only grad- 
ually introduced ; they were almost invariably in He~ 
brew letters printed on the recto only; each second 
page was numbered, the reference to the two sides 
(pages) of the sheet being by alef, bet, nowadays 
represented by a, b; e.g., Bak. 10b; R. H. 17a (Isaiah 
Berlin tried to introduce the full point and colon, but 
without much success), The pagination of the Tal- 
mud was established by Bomberg, the arrangement 
of whose pages has been followed in all subsequent 
editions, Vowel-points and accents occur for the 
most part only in Bibles and prayer-books, and 
divisions of chapter and verse in the Bible only 
rarely till later times. 
The paper of the early prints is generally good ; that 
of the eighteenth century usually the opposite; the 
issues of Furth, Cracow, and Rédel- 
Paper and heim are generally distinguished by 
Format. their foxy paper. White paper was 
generally used, but the Oppenheimer 
collection contained fifty-seven volumes on blue, 
seven on green, two on yellow, and a Hagga- © 
dah on red paper. Rubrics are printed in red in 
a work issued at Freiburg in 1584. Amsterdam 
printers sometimes print red on white; Deinard at 
Newark on varicolored paper. Large-paper edi- 


‘tions occur rather frequently, and parchment was 


used for special copies, the Oppenheimer collection 
having fifty-one of these, and many of the copies of 
the Bologna Tcfillah of 1587 being printed on that 
material, though one on excellent paper is to be 
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. “found. in ‘the Sulzberger collection at New York. 


+ Strange to say, one of the most bulky of Hebrew 


, All kinds of format oceur from the earliest times, 

- but the folio and quarto were chiefly used, the oc- 
tavo and duodecimo. being employed mainly in 
prayer-books, In the Oppenheimer collection the 
proportions of the various sizes were as follows: 


Folio. ++ 1,005 Octavo... ++ 901 
Quarto +. 1240 Duodecimo 330 








books was also one of the earliest, Avicenna’s 
“Canon,” with 826 folio pages; this, however, is 
now far exceeded by the Babli with its 2,947 pages 
in one volume (Berdychev, 1894). 

The Leghorn prints were at times in oblong form, 
while the recent Aden productions are of the same 
form, but with the longer side at the back. For vari- 
ations of the TrrLE-PacEs see Jew. Encyc. xii, 154, 
and for ornamentations see the article Printers’ 








The place and date of printing, as also the name of 
the printer, were generally expressed in CoLornons, 
but in Jater times were also placed on the title-page. 
The day of the week is often indicated by refer- 
ences to Biblical texts, having in view the lucky 
character of Tuesday as a beginning day (sec 
Week). The date isalso often made known by atext 
(see CuRoNocRAM). Theomission of letters in these 
dates often Ivads to confusion (Zunz, “ Datenbe- 
stimmungen,” in “G, 8.” i); and the place of publi- 
cation does not always coincide with that of printing. 
Even the place of printing has sometimes to be 
checked, as frequently German printers attempted, 
to claim the style and authority of Amsterdam, and 
those of Fiirth passed themselves off as coming 
from Sulzbach. The place of printing was sometimes 
omitted jn order to evade the censor, 

Information is often given in these colophons as 


Manxs. To those mentioned in the latter article the | to the size of the office and the number of persons 
following may be added: Ashkenazi (Safed, 1587), | engaged therein and the character of their work. 
lion with two y L In the larger 
tails; Bat-Sheba ott sLM mbin\a hie be Fait - 5 cap guns om ter + ts offiges there 
(Salonica), half mys ae 12 by, « aN 722 mn 13 VRINS ‘ "9 would be a 
lion, half eagle; 4 wre Sy =S ppuh is STUN Soy) master printer 
Mayerben Jaco EB) BOUTS 529 NOS MW 1S TITS yyy master printer 


(Venice), ele- 


phant; Conti 2 = 
(Cremona), (00. oo) 
shield, angel, ee . 
eagle; Abra. MUNI SRONTD |ptny 7! 
ham b. David ce ¥ ae ; 


sy 





{Talmud Torah, SOUT AN ay" 
Salonica, 1719), 
three — crowns; 
Koelner (Frank- 
fort-on-the- 
Main), imperial 
eagle; De Lan- 
noy (Offenbach), nest of bird with flowers; Aaron 
Lipman (Sulzbach), tree, crab, fish, and serpent; 
Shabbethai Bass (Dyhernfurth), two bars of music, 

The idea of representing the title-page of a book 
as a door with portals appears to have attracted 
Jewish as well as other printers. The fashion ap- 
pears to have been started at Venice about 1521, 
whence it spread to Constantinople. Bomberg used 
two pillars in his “Miklol” of 1545, and this was 
imitated at Cracow and Lublin. These pillars are 
often supported by, or support, figures, draped or 
undraped, as in the “Toze’ot Hayyim” of Cracow 
(c. 1593). A Mahzor of Cracow (1619) hasa flying 
angel of death, while the Pirke R. Eliezer of Con- 
stauntinople (1640) has a centaur and siren. The tree 
with the shield of David supported by two lions ap- 


_.. 


. pears first in the Sabbionetta prints, and is imitated 


by other symbolic figures, as the eagle in the Am- 
sterdam Selihot of 1677. These decorations of the 
title-page ted later to illustrations within the work 
‘\ itself, the first of these being in the 
Colophon “Mashal ha-Kadmoni,” Soncino, 1491. 
and The “Yosippon” and other works of 
Title-Page. a historical character were favorite re- 
ceptacles for rather crude illustrations 
of this kind, as were also the Passover Haggadot, in 
which even maps of the Holy Land were printed 
(see HagaapDan). i 


TB PD fosger yop yepens etn tos 
ANTS MSD Yea SPT wn NMS 


$351) BPA NNTB OS 
Ws Dperye xis xpInT yo) oop Sys 
EOS Yop Osta tana mits bit nse 


From the Letterts Bible, Vienna, 1892. 





pis”), who was 
sometimes iden- 
tical with the 
proprietor of 
the office (“ ba‘al 
ha-defus”), The 
actual printer 
was called 
“madpis,” or 
sometimes “me- 
hokek,” The 
master printer 
was occasional- 
ly assisted by a manager or factor (“mizib-‘al ha-° 
defus”). Besides these there was a compositor 
(“mezaref” or “mesadder”), first mentioned in the 
“Leshon Limmudim ” of Constantino- 
ple (1542). Many of these compositors 
were Christians, ag in the workshop 
of Juan di Gara, or at Frank fort-on-the-Main, or 
sometimes even proselytes to Judaism (sec above). 
Finally, good proof-readers or correctors for the 
press were always indispensable. They were called 
“maggihim.” Notwithstanding their help, a list of 
errata was often necessary, one of the earliest occur- 
ring ina German Mahzor produced at Salonica in 
1563. 

Upto the nineteenth century all work was naturally 
hand-work, and printing was comparatively slow, 
It took nearly a whole ycar for the Soncinos to print 
off 638 folio pages, while sixty years later Gius- 
tiniani printed 190 pages of Maimonides’ letters in 
seven days. 

For the injury done to the correctness of the text 
by the censors before and even after printing, see 
Censorsiip oF HEBREW Booxs. The existence of 
censors in Italy, Germany, and Poland rendered the 
works printed previous to 1554 (the date of the 
Ferrara conference on this subject) of especial value 
for the text, though care was taken by the Jews 
themselves before that date not to offend Chris- 
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tian prejudices too much by printing the more out- 
spokep passages. In a measure Jews had theirown 
censorship in the form of APPROBATIONS (* haska- 
mot”), without which in tlie seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries no book was considered altogether 
respectable, These approbations were sometimes ac- 
companied by special privileges, as when the rabbis 
of Venice issued a decree against any one buying @ 
certain book except from the printer; and the par- 
nasim of Amsterdam had the right of inflicting a 
fine for the infringement of the copyright of any 
one whom they favored, In the case of the Frank- 
fort Talmud imperial permission was found neces- 
gary to produce it. 

OE the cost of printing in early times little is 
known. ‘The “Ye- 


shows that generally adopted. The characters and 
points ‘most used are in the lower casc; accents, 
broad or extended letters, and letters with points 
are in the upper case. 

The difficulty of Hebrew printing for persons not 
accustomed to the language consists in the great 
similarity of some of the letters, as “he,” “het,” 
and “taw,” “dalet” and “resh,” “shin” and 
“sin,” and other letters only distinguished by a 
dot, representing the dagesh. Final “pe” and final 
“gade” also are sometimes confounded, while their 
hair-lines often tend to break off during press- 
work. The contrast of the shaded portions of the 
letters with the hair-lines is perhaps the most marked 
type-founder’s characteristic of Hebrew as compared. 

with Roman type, in 





ger Tob” of Venice 


which hair-lincs are 





(1597-1606) cost & 
thousand florins to 


avoided as much as 





print, while the 


possible. . The actu- 
al forms of the letters 





thirty-six pages of 
the “Zore Ja Nefash” 


have changed little 
since the first appear- 





(2) of Venice (1619) 


ance of matrices in 





cost as much as 
twenty-five ducats. 
Joseph Witzenhau- 
sen got four thalers 
a shect for the Ju- 
deo-German transla- 
tion of the Bible pub- 
lished by Athias. Ii 
the early days 300 
copies of a work were 
sufficient. Thissum- 
ber of the Psalms 
with Kimhi (1477) 
was printed; so, too, 
‘of the “Yafek Ra- 





Italy in the fifteenth 
century. The tend- 
ency is rather toward 
making the letters 
smaller in size and 
squarer. Some of the 
most beautiful type 
of this kind is that 
of Filipowski. It is 
said that compositors 
unfamiliar with He- 
brew tend to set type 
more accurately, 
though more slowly, 
owing to the extra 





gon,” while of the 
“Torat Hesed” only 
200 came into exist- 











care they devote to 
following copy. Few 
ordinary printing es- 











ence: For the meth- 








J tablishments have 





ods adopted in selling 
books see the article 
Boox-TRADE. 
‘Turning to the technical side of Hebrew printing, it 
_ has to be remarked that in the justification of Hebrew, 
* wide spacing is to be preferred, and that the vowels 
and accents have to be justified ina 
Technique separate lineaftcr the consonants have 
of Hebrew been set up. The wide spacing is 
Printing. rendered necessary by the fact that 
e hyphens can not be used in ordinary 
Hebrew printing, though in modern works this use 
is creeping in. To fill out spaces, as mentioned 
above, the extended letters, “alef,” “he,” “het,” 
“Jamed,” “mem,” and “taw,” are used. 
In ordinary Hebrew printing “the compositor be- 
gins as he does with English, by setting the char- 
* acters at the left hand of his copy, turning the nicks 
of his type inward to face the composing-rule. 
When the line has been spaced and justified . . . it 
is-‘4urned in the stick* (De Vinne, “Modern Meth- 
ods of Book Composition,” p. 245, New York, 1904). 
The arrangement of cases for Hebrew varies in 


Hebrew Upper and Lower Cases. 
(from Theodore L, De Vinne’s * Modern Methods of Book Composition,” New York, 1904.) 


Hebrew t¥pe, and on 
the rare occasions 
when it is necessary 
to use it it is customary to borrow it from an estab- 
lishment with a more varicd outfit of types, or to 
have the type set up in such an establishment, the 
whole matter cast, and transferred bodily as a sin- 
gle typeinto the text. Christian printers handle only 
thesquare Ictter, Rashi and cursive always being set 
up by Jewish typesetters. 

With regard to the works which have been 
turned out by Hebrew printers during the last 450 
years, it would be interesting to determine approxi- 
mately their number and character. During the first 

quarter of the century in which incu- 


Produc- nabula were produced (1475-1500) 100 
tivity of Hebrew works were issued, at the rate 
Hebrew of four perannum. During the next 
Presses. forty years (1500-40) about 440° were 


issued (M. Schwab, in “Les Incuna- 
Dies Orientaux,” enumerates 430 up to this period) 
averaging eleven perannum. During the next two 
periods from 1540 to 1732 a. rough estimate would 
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710; Targuin, 70; Talmud, 590; ritual, 1,000; anon- 
ymous, 350; Judwo-German, 385; and worksof spe- 
cific authors, 8,500—an average of about thirty- 
three works issued per annum. During the 160 
years since the last-mentioned date the production 
has rapidly increased, but it is difficult to determine 
the exact numbers. Some indication can be ob- 
tained by the gradually increased number of Hebrew 
works mentioned-in the various sources as follows: 

















Dibliographer. Date, Hebrew Books. 
1, Shabbethai Bass. 1680 2,200 
2. 1693 1,943, 
3, 138 2,832 
4, 1790 bec 
5. 1826 4221 
& 1858-82 2,004 
ae 1860 5,232 
8 1863 9.360 
9, 1867 520 
10. 14,978 

1880 really about 

ences) . 6,500, 
11, Lippe (vols. 1880-89 1,210 
12. Van Straale: Tans T1100 
‘thi 1895 3,643 
5 (vi 1800 878 
15. Wiener (to tet) 1H 4505 











Wiener’s list promises to run to 17,000. If one 
may judge from the numbers given by him, and 
take account of the fact that the average recorded 
by Stcinschneider between 1860 and 1880, about 100 
perannum, is at best only a miuimum, having been 

recently largely increased, there 

Number can be no doubt that 20,000 volumes 
of Hebrew have been produced during the Jast 

Works. period. This is confirmed by the fact 

that the Asiatic Museum of St. Peters- 
burg, containing the largest Hebrew collection in 
the world, has no less than 30,000 volumes, of which 



























5 Chazano- 
Classes. Zedner. wicz. 
1,260 
2. 50 TM 
8, Talmud.. 730 
4, Talmud Commentaries 700 2 
5, Methodology wees 22 
6. Codes... 1,260 ANT 
7. Code Comment oe B86 
8. Novella .. O44 
9 Responsa... 512 
10. Liturgy 881 
Midrash ane q 
Sermons 587 
533 
588 
History, Archeology, 1,238 
16. Geography and Travels in Palesti 22 
17. Poetry, Cri 585 
. Selencve 260 
449 
430 
205 
. Fiction . 410 
23. Period: G48 
24. Yiddis) 900 














5,000 are written in Judeo-German and Yiddish. 
The Jerusalem National Library (founded by Cha- 
zanowicz)in 1902 had 22,233 volumes, 10,900 of them 
Hebrew (“Tfa-Meliz,” 1902, No, 259). The British 
Museum in 1867 had nearly the same number. It 
would be of interest to compare the classes under 


which these various works are included, with the 
relative number of volumes contained in these two 
collections (see preceding table). 

It would be still more interesting to determine the 
actual works and cditions of them which go to make 
up the 20,000 or so separate works which have becu 
produced by the Hebrew presses up to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Unfortunately Hebrew 
bibliography is not in such a state that this could 
be done with any approach to accuracy, but a con- 
siderable number of subject lists have been made 
from which a close approximation can be given for 
the various branches. The sources from which lists 
are derived vary in thoroughness, mainly according 
to their date. Information froin Reland, or the old 
Oppenheim catalogue of 1826, naturally does not vie 
with points ascertained from Steinschneider or 8. 
Wiener, bit such as it is, the following list will 
serve both as an indication of the topics treated of 
in Hebrew literature and as a guide to the sources in 
which the fullest account at present known is given. 
Occasionally the lists include sections of works 
which should not strictly be counted, as this leads 
to duplication, and besides some of the entries in- 
clude also manuscripts. On the other hand, these 
items probably do not more than compensate for the 
omissions in the older lists. In some few instances 
no actual enumeration is accessible, and in these 
cases the number given by the Chaaanowicz coliec- 
tion has been repeated as being the closest approxi- 
mation that can now be offered. Altogether about 
15,380 works are thus accounted for out of the 
18,000 or 20,000 Hebrew works and editions that 
have been produced. 
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Polyglot 220 
Complete. +] 175 
Yiddish . 3 
Pentateuch.... viz 
Prophets. 6 
Haglograph 13 

Pentateuch Parts. 16 
Megiliot Parts... 10 
Psalins...... 44 
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crypha....... 12 
th. Bible Comunentaries|...... Reland, “ Anflecta Rabbi- 
nica,” 7 
Complete Bible.,.} 11 . 
Pentateuch {24 
Prophets 39 
Hagiographa.. . 62 
Supercommenta- 65 
ries. 
Megiliot... 106 
Misrellaneous 145 
Targum 10 
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298 | Benjacob, s.v."*Hiddusbim,” 
347 | Oppenheim, 
983 | Jelinek, “Kontres Mazkir."* 
611} Merzbacher, “Ohel Abra- 
bam,” 1888, 
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«XV. History. ‘archeol-| Amsterdam .... 
ogy, and Mem- Basel .. 
ols. Berlin. 
history. aly |Steinschneider, “Ge- 
. schichts-Litteratur der Bologna. 
: Juden,”* 1905. Bologna Psalms with Pentatel ct 
Tombstone ‘In-| aL JEW. ENCYC. tii, 641-042, 8.0, Bologna “Tetillot Latini” ili, 209 
« seriptions, * Ceineteries.”* Brescia Immanuel d, Solomo: 
UOLe eee eee YW Bheineclineldes, “ Hebr. habberet ". : vi. 565: 
Bibl.” vi. 16, fi. 158 
XVI. Geography. 118 | Zunz, * 5 x. 179 
Palestine. 14 Steinschneider, in Luncz’s tineple dy, 241 
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Meiticine.........] 46 | Benjacod, av. “ Refu’ah.” 1ssv_ | Pontateu 
Astronomy,..s..ee 80 | Bartolocei. 1555 asdal Cres 
Chronology ....+. 27 | Bartotocei, Ge i612 Ure Of Shefa* Tal... 
Calendars... 7 Zeitlin, in Gurland’s “Lu- Guadalajara...) M482 avid Kimbi’s Commentary, 
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. lemiies. daici Anti ‘hristinna.”” Ixar.... | 1485 | Jacob b. Asher, Orah Hay-| 
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. Future Life,” 1891. Lisbon ..... Abudachain i i 
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Hasidica . 30F the Pentateuch. ix. 
EX. Ethies.. 34 | Stein, “Ethik des Talmuds.” London Almanac... i, 428 
Wills, Eth! 60] Abrabams, in “J. Q. Kt Mordecai Jaffe,“ Lebushim "| vii. 59 
481, 4. Periodicals. 
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2 Philosophy. 76 | Oppenheim, 
. Proverbs... «| 184] Bernstein, “ Livres Parémi- 
: ologiyues,” Warsaw, 1900. 
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XXH, Fiction. ... 510 | Chazanowicz. 
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* Yiddish Ig) “Tefillot Vulgar”, ‘. 
Ladino. 58 Kimhi, Commentary. x, 27 
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XXIV. Yiddish. 311 | Wiener, eon Litera- Babya’s “Hobo ha-Le! 
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To addition to the examples of Hebrew printing 
which are given as illustrations in the present ar- 



























ticle (albof them being derived from the Sulzberger BAbe. sae | 23? 
collection fn the Jewish Theological Seminary of “Sarak es ix. 181 
America in New York city), the volumes of THe ‘Moreh Nebu mess Z 2 
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TYRE: Principal city of Phenicia. By “the 


strong city Tyre,” mentioned in Josh, xix. 29 and 
JI Sam. xxiv, 7 as marking the frontier of Israel 
(Asher), ig evidently meant not the main city, but 
an outpost in the mountains protecting the road to 
it and to the coast (the Septuagint furnishes in 
Joshua an interesting variant, making that point a 
“fountain” in place of a “city ”). 

Tyre is first heard of under King Hiram, who 
furnished to his friends David (Il Sam. v. 11) and 
Solomon (I Kings v. 1), for their building operations, 
wood from Mount Lebanon and skilled working men 

(“Sidonians,” 2. v. 6), for which aid 


Under he received not only payment in grain 
King Hi- (7. v. 11), but also land concessions 
yam. , in Galilee (id. ix. 11). ‘Solomon's chicf 


architect, Hiram, also, was a Tyrian 
(#b, vil, 18=1I Chron. iv. 11). Tyrian ships in Solo- 
mon’s service sailed even from the ports on the Red 
Sea (db, ix. 27-28). 

Tyre became immensely rich (Zech. ix. 3) by her 
commerce (Isa. xxiii. 2-3; comp. the elaborate de- 
scription in Ezek. xxvii.); and the curses of the 
Prophets refer especially to its flourishing slave- 
trade (Amos i. 9; Joel iii. 4). Tyrian merchants— 
if the term “Tyrians” did not include all Phenicians 
at that period—furnished the timber for Ezra’s 
Temple also (Ezra iti. 7), and “brought fish and all 
manner of ware” to Jerusalem (Neb. xiii. 16). 

Ps, xlv. 2, Ixxxiii. 7, and Ixxxvii. 4 treat the city 
as representative of all Phenicia; elsewhere, how- 
ever, the Tyrians and the Zidonians are identified in 
away which seems to indicate that “Zidonians” was 
the earlier name for the Phenicians (comp. I Kings 
v. 6; Judges xviii, 7; Isa. xxiii. 2; and the Homeric 
use), “Ethbaal king of the Zidonians,” the father of 
Jezébel (I Kings xvi. 31), is identical with Ithobalos 
of Tyre (Josephus, “ Ant.” viii. 18, § 2), who, how- 
ever, may have possessed both cities. This earlier 
usage dates from a time when Zidon was preponder- 













ating among the Phenician cities (comp. the reference 
in Gen, x. 15 to Sidon, the first-born of Canaan; Tyre 
is not even mentioned in verse 18 of the same 
chapter). a 5: 
Zidon alwaysclaimed that Tyre was merely a later 
colony, However, the Egyptian instriptions of the 
gighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, which hardly 


‘mention Zidon, seem to shoW that even then Tyre 


(“Sa-ru,” “§a-ra”) predominate d (WV. M. Miller, 
“Asien und Europa,” p. 185), although in the El- 
Amarna tablets (ed. Wiuckler, Nos. 149-156) King 
Abimitki of “Surri” seems to ‘have been inferior to 
his adversary, Zimrida of Ziduna. This predomi- 
nance of Tyre is shown also in Ufe 
Its Pre- fact that the greatest Phenigian col- 
dominance. ony, Carthage, claimed to have been 
founded from Tyre (probally much + 
before the problematic date assumed ‘by the Greeks, 
t.e., 826 or 814 1.¢.). (Isa. xxiii. 1, 6¢ 10 does not 
necessarily imply Tyxian colonization' of Taxshish, 
but only flourishing intercourse with that remote, 
country.) ae 
Josephus (Z.c.) ) ives list of ten Tyfian kings from 
969 (Hiram!) to 774 (for some kings of Surru in later 
Assyrian time see Delitzsch, “ Wo Lag das Paradies?” 
p. 284). The long siege by the Assyrians, reported by 
the local historian Menander (in Josephus, ¢.c. ix. 14) 
to have taken place under Shalmaneser (IV.), i6 by 
modern critics considered as a confusion.of several 
Assyrian attacks under Sennacherib, Esarhadion, 
and especially Assurbanipal (see Winckler, “ Alto: 
Ticntalische Forschungen,” 2d ed., ii. 65), Finally, 
Tyre submitted to Assyria, but kept always her own 
kings (comp. Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii, 8; Ezek. xxviii. 2), 
as also under Persian rule. A naval battle against 
the Egyptian king Apries (Herodotus, ii. 161) seems 
to indicate that this independence sought to main-" 
tain itself against the two rivals 
Stormed by Egypt and Babylonia, but Nebuchad- 
Alexander nezzar (comp. Ezck. xxvi.7) obtained, 
the Great. aftera siege of thirteen years, a certain 
submission in 574 3.c. Alexander the 
Great (332) first stormed the island-city after build- 
ing a large dam across the shallow strait; and he 
sold 30,000 inhabitants as slaves. i 
Nevertheless, the city soon regained great im- 
portance, It enjoyed a certain liberty until Augus- 
tus, and under the Romans was the most populous - 
of the Phenician cities (frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament). During the Crusades it was im- 
portant owing both to its unusually strong fortifiea- 
tions and to its factories of glass, sugar, ete. The 
Christians under Baldwin II. took it in 1124and held 
it to 1291 (Frederick Barbarossa was buried in the 
cathedral in 1190). The place degencrated after- 
into a miserable village, especially after the 
Shi‘itic sect of the Matawilah had taken possession of 
it; now Sir has from 5,000 to 6,000 inhabitants. 
The namescems to have meant “rock”; the Greek 
form “Tyros” suggests to some Semitists the pres- 
ervation of the earlier “z” for “g.” ‘The. earlier 
Latin form was “Sar(rja.” Now a peninsula by 
the accretion of sand to Alexander’s dam, the city 
was originally an island (Ezek. xxvii. 3, 4) of lim- 
ited space (how much of its former area has now 
been submersed. by the sea is a subject of dispute)s 
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so that the large population was crowded together 
in’ very high houses. Nevertheless it contained a 
large and magnilicent temple of Mel- 


Its kart (comp. LL Macc. iv. 18 on games 
Temple. held every fifth year in honor of Her- 
cules). The local female divinity was 

Astarte. On the mainland was a considerable city, 


Palatyrus, which seems to have had the earlier name 
“Usa” (so El-Amarna tablets; comp. “Otu” in the 
hicroglyphics, Assyrian, “ USu”; Talmudic, “ Usha,” 
which, however, may be another city); from this 
place, before the Roman time, Tyre was provided 
with water. The island had two harbors: one to the 
north; the other, now sanded, to the south. Strabo 
(xvi, 223) reports that the purple-factorics filled the 
island with an unpleasant smell from the crushed 
shelis of which the purple was made. 


R. Pietschmann, h. der Phinizier, pp. 

1889; F. Jere 5, Tyrus bis zur Zeit 
kler, Altorigntalische Forschwnugen, 
chungen zur Geschichte des Altertwms, 


W. M. M. 


TYRIA or TIREH: City of Asia Minor, sixty 
milcs from Smyrna. Its Jewish community is of 
ancient date, the carliest members having arrived at 
Tyria before the Spanish expulsion; but catastro- 
phes have reduced the Jewish population to insig- 
nificant proportions, Since 1825 the laws of the 
community have been modeled on those of Smyrna; 
and from the same year until 1882 the community 
obtained its revenue by means of assessments, al- 
though its income is now derived from the salt-tax, 
poll-tax, gifts, and rents. Most of the Jews of 
Tyria, who came originally from Constantinople, 
Brusa, Salonica, and Smyrna, and who speak Turk- 
ish, Greek, and Judieo-Spanish, live in a narrow 
ghetto, while some of them have their residences 
among adherents of other creeds, The community 
possesses three synagogues, the latest of which was 
erected in 1887; and there are a number of benevo- 
lent socicties, including one for the burial of the 
poor. The cemetery contains a number of ancient 
gravestones,-one of the oldest being that of Jehiel 
Caro, who died in 1488. The Talmud Torah at 
Tyria was converted in 1895 into a school con- 
trolled by the Alliance Israélite Universelle. 

The list of the chief rabbis of the city includes 
Hayyim Benveniste (author of the “MKeneset ha- 
Gedolah” and later rabbi at Smyrna), Benjamin 
Lapapa (whose wife died in 1694), Hayyiin Danon, 
David Garguir, Hayyim Isaac Jaffe, Isaac Aria, 
Moses Capeluto, Abraham Sasson, Moses bar Siman 
Tob, Hayyim Beja, and the present (i905) rabbi, Nis- 
sim Joseph Lahana. It isnoteworthy, however, that 
in the series of “haskhabot” recited on the eve of 
Yom Kippur for the repose of the souls of rabbis the 
name of Rabbi Lapapa is preceded by the names of 
Mattathias ben Key, Joseph Galante, Issachar Abu- 
lafia, Solomon Mutevili, and Isracl Obadiah, the 
Jast-named being followed by Abraham Sasson, al- 
though no fixed order and no definite dates are 
assigued them. The rabbi and physician Moses 
Abbas and Rabbi Elisha Gallico, both of them pred- 
ecessors of the rabbis mentioned above, are also 
noteworthy. 

The Jews of Tyria number about 1,600 in a total 





Hi. 654 Prageke Forse! 
i. 21. See also PHENICIA. 


E. G. H. 





population of 20,000, In commerce and in industry 
they have displayed much activity, exporting rai- 


Sins, cereals, silk, and cotton, and importing mer- 


chandise from Europe, while nearly every trade 
numbers Jews among its craftsmen. The govern- 
ment service likewise is open to Jews. Hayyim 
Jeremiah Danon, who built a Talmud Torah in 1837 
and an asylum for thé poor in the following year, 
held a governmental appointment as cashier from 
1828 to 1845; while Behor Danon was municipal 
physician from 1895 to 1904. Formerly the govern- 
ment tithes were collected by Jews. 
D. A. Ga. 


TYRNAU or TERNAVA (Hdpgarian, Nagy- 
Szombath): Manufacturing town of western Hun- 
gary. It was the scene of two martyrdoms of Jews: 
the first, in 1494, when fourteen men and two wom- 
en gave up their innocent lives, as a manuscript 
dirge of the Cracow community reconnts; the see- 
ond, when the revenge and hatred of the citizens of . 
Tyrnau were aroused against the Jéws at the time 
that the inroads of the Turks terrified Hungary. 
The burning of the Jews at POsrne in 1529 was fol- 
lowed by similar acts in the communities near Tyr- 
nau, Still, the latter city did not succeed until ten 
years later in getting rid of the Jews within its lim- * 
its. In 1586 a three-year-old boy of Tyrnait was" 
found dead, whereupon the citizens, who were in- 
triguing against the Jews, accused them of having . 
murdered the child. King Ferdinand I, tried in. 
vain to pacify the angry citizens: {the Jews that - 
were suspected were executed; and on the request. 
of the city authoritics Ferdinand banished (Feb. 
19, 1589) forever the remaining ones (this, decree 
was confirmed by Leopold I. in 1686). _ Jews were 
strictly forbidden to set foot within the city or the 
territory belonging to it; and those who even un- 


wittingly violated the order were severely punished. - 


In 1717, when a subject of Count Kaunitz was 
punished, the count, wishing to put an end once for 
all to these proceedings of the city, did his utmost 
to secure the annulment of the charter of Ferdinand 
I.; but he succeeded only so far as to bring about, 
the execution of an agreement between the city of 
Tyrnau and the Jews, the latter being represented _ 


by Simeon Michel, an ancestor of the German poet * 


Ileinrich Heine. Under this agreement the Jews 
renounced all claims that might be brought cither 
by themselves or by their landlords agaht st the city 
on account of their former imprisonmeut, while the , 
city promised to allow Jews to passthrough Tyrnau 
on payment of a certain toll. Though the avree- 
ment was supposed to be made for,all time, Maria - 
Theresa annulled it, and the Jews were again ex- 
cluded from Tyrnau. 

King Joseph II. allowed them to settle in ‘the 
city (March 31, 1783); and from that time the once 
famous Jewish community of Tyroau again began 
to flourish. See Isaac Tyrnau. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kohn, Die Geseh. der Jtiden in Uigarn, i. 

441; Schudt. Jit ne kdb aan nie i; Alex. Blich- 

6: idem. History of the Jews 

in Budapest (in Hunearlani, pp. 95-7; David Kaufmann, 
Aus Heinrich Heine's Ahnensaal, p. 

8 .- A. Bu. 


TYROL: Crownland of Austrias The earliest ~ 
documents referring .to its JeWs date from’ the 
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beginning of the fourteenth century. The state- 


. ment, found in the “Privilegium Ecclesia 8. Ste- 
phani” in Rendena(Hormayr, “ Gesch. Tirols,” 1808; 
document 231), according to which Charlemagne 
overcame certain Jewish owners of castles in 800, 
can not be credited. In the fourteenth century 
Jews settled at Bozen, Meran, Riva, Rovereto, and 
in the cpiscopal cities of Lrixen ,and Trent, as 
merchants, money-lenders, and mint: and tax-farm- 
ers. Isaac, “Judeus de Luncz (Lienz)” is men- 
tioned (Aug. 16, 1808) as farmer of the mint at 
Meran. In 1318 the Jew Nikolaus of Bozen re- 

’ ecived in fief from King Heinrich of Carinthia a 
house and garden in that city. According to the ac- 
counts of the monk Goswin and others, the Jews of 
Tyrol were bitterly persecuted in the fourteenth 
century at the time of the Black Death, when they 
were accused of poisoning the wells. 

There were no gencral statutes for the Jews of 
Tyrol; but to individuals a number of grants of 
privileges were made, many being quite important; 
noteworthy among them was the liberal decree, 

_ containing twenty-seven clauses, issued at Martin- 

“mas, 1408, by Bishop Ulrich III. of Brixen, in favor 
of the Jews Isdac, son of Gansmann, and his 
brother-in-law Samuel. Still more liberal was the 
decree, granted May 1, 1481, by Duke Frederick 
With the Empty Pocket, to the Jews Mendlein, 
Simeon, and Rubein. Frederick’s son Sigmund had 
the Jew Scligman in his employ as surgeon. Sig- 
mund’s reign was marked by the imposition of the 
first Jews’ tax in Tyrol and by the notorious trial 
for ritual murder on account of Simon or TRENT. 
A similar occurrence is connected with the names 
of Anderle of Rinn near InNspruck, and of Ursula 

- of Lienz. , 

In 1475, while the events at Trent were still fresh 
in memory, twenty-one peasants of Lienz testified 
that on Good Friday, 1442, Ursula, the four-year- 
old daughter of Thomas Péck of Lienz, had been 
murdered for ritual purposes by the few Jews of 
that city; and in consequence of this testimony the 
‘alleged murderers, two Jews, two Jewesses, and their 


accomplice, a Christian woman, were executed after 
a short trial and excruciating tortures. On Jan. 22, 
1520, the Landtag issucd a decree expelling all Jews 
from Tyrol. Soon after, however, Jews were again 
living at Bozen, Riva, and Nori; but they were for- 
bidden to peddle, and were required to wear a badge 
and to pay a personal tax. This tax was reduced 
in 1578, on the complaint of one Abraham, spokes- 
man for the Jews of Tyrol, Jéws first settled at 
IyxsBrUcK in 1578. 

In the seventecnth century important privileges 
were granted to several Jews of Tyrol, especially 
to the descendants of Solomon of Bassano. In con- 
sequence of the attempt of Maria Theresa to expel * 
all Jews from Tyrol in 1748, their numbers decreased 
so rapidly that by the end of the eighteenth century 
only eight Jewish familics, tolerated under Joseph 
II., were living at Innsbruck ‘and Bozen, While 
Tyrol was under Bavarian rule (1806-14) the edict 
issued by the king in 1813 granted to the Jews an 
assured legal status. The ancient rights of the Jews 
of Tyrol were confirmed by Austria in 1817, when 
Tyrol was again taken by that country, though the 
laws prohibiting the acquisition of real estate and 
the holding of public offices, as well as those against 
new seltlers, remained in force. Still, there was a 
Jewish postmaster at Bozen at the end of the eight- 
eenth century ; Jews acted as purveyors to the Aus- 
trian army in the Napoleonic wars; and they took 
an especially prominent part in supporting the re- 
volt of Andreas Hofer in Tyrol in 1809. 

There is no legally recognized Jewish community 
in Tyrol, its Jews being subject to the community 
at Iohenems (Vorarlberg) in virtue of the law of 
1890. Several Jews of Hohenems, as Schwarz of 
Bozen, have achieved distinction in industrial under- 
takings, notably in the building of railroads, and as 
brewers and bankers. Jews are now (1905) living in 
Tyrol only at Innssrvuck, Bozen, Meran, and Trent. 
Brp1soGRaPny: Tanzer, Gesch. der Juden in Tirol und Vor- 


ariberg, 1403, vol. i; Scherer, Rechtsverhiittnisse der Fuden 
in den Deutsch-Ocesterreichischen Lindern, pp. 512 ct 8equy 


Leipsic, 1901. i 
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U-BA LE-ZIYYON (“And the Redeemer shall 
come to Zion”; Isa. lix. 20): Opening words of the 
closing prayer of the daily morning service, before 
which one should not leave the synagogue (Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 132), The prayer consists of 
a series of texts, in which are included the Kzepust- 
BHA following the lesson, with its Aramaic par- 
aplrase (comp. Sotah 49a), and two brief, ancient 
prayers embodying an aspiration for enlightenment 


z 

through that and other studies. It is always pre- 
ceded immediately or closely by Asmre (Ps, cxlv.; 
Ps, xx, intervening on ordinary week-days), and it 
is repeated in such association before the afternoon 
prayer on Sabbaths and festivals, and before Ne‘r-, 
Lait on the Day of Atonement. 

“U-Ba le-Ziyyon” is not chanted at length; the 
greater portion is read in an undertone after the 
hazzan has intoned the introductory lines. The 


U-BA LE-ZIYYON 


mf Adagio molio tranquillo. 
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chant for these, in the ritual of the Ashkenazim, is | Kuru Chesme, 1597; Amsterdam, 1712; Zolkiev, 





founded on the prayer-motive of the Sabbath after- 
noon service (see Music, SyNAGoGAL); but in the 
tradition of the Sephardim there is employed a spe- 
elal chant, of which a variant is used for Ps, xvi., 
recited shortly afterward, at the expiration of Sab- 
bath. It is this melody which is here transcribed. 
In its frequent repetition of a short phrase, and the 
modification of it to tit the text, it reproduces the 
chief peculiarity of the worship-music traceable to 
a Spanish source carlier than 1492. 

AL FL. 

UCEDA, SAMUEL BEN ISRAEL DE: 
estinian commentator and preacher; born at Safed 
in the first quarter of the sixteenth centur His 
name, Uccda, originally was derived from the town 
of that name in the archbishopric of Toledo. Ile 
was a pupil of Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital, with 
whom he studied Cabala, and became rabbi and 
preacher in Safed and, later, in Constantinople. 
Samuel was the author of the following work 
“Tggeret Bhemu’el,” commentary and supereom- 
mentary on the Book of Ruth (published in 14 
together with the text and the commentary of Rashi, 














Cc. 





















| at Venice about 1700. 


1800); “Lebem Dim ‘ah,” commentary on Lamenta- 
tions, with the text and the commentary of Rashi 
(Venice, 1600; Amsterdam, 1710, 1715); “Midrash 
Shenn’el” (Venice 5, 1597; Cracow, 1594; 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1718). The last-named work 
was his chief one, and consisted of a detailed com- 
mentary on the Pirke Abot, with reference to the 
commentaries (at that time in manuscript) of Jonah 
G ud, Meir Abulafia, Samucl hen Meir, Menaliem 
i, Samuel ibn Sid, Joseph ibn Nahm Baruch 
ibn Melek, Joseph ibn Susan, Moses Almosnino, and © 
others, most of which have since been printed. 

om MOGRAPRY = ha-Dorot, pp. 
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UFHAUSEN, SOLOMON ZEBI HIRSCH. 
See Brenz, Samur, Friepricn. 

UGOLINO, BLAISIO: Italian polyhistor; born 
He is stated to have been a 
Jewish convert, and was certainly well acquainted 
with Talmudic literature. He is known for the 
huge collection of treatises on Jewish antiquities, 


row, 





. and temple, vii.- 
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written in Latin, which he brought together in his 
“Thesaurus Antiquitatum Sacrarum” (34 yols., 
Venice, 1744-69). In this work he reprinted most 
of the seventeenth-gentury treatises on Jewish an- 
tiquities by Bochart, Bontrére, Buxtorf, Carpzov, 
Cellarius, Clavering, Deyling, Goodwin, Hottinger, 
Huet, Lowth, Opitz, Pfeiffer, Prideaux, Reland, 
Rhenferd, Saubertius, Selden, ‘Sigonius, Spencer, 
Trigland, Van Til, Wagenscil, and Witsius, besides 
obtaining fresh contributors, and translating much 
himself from the Midrashim. The subjects treated 
are as follows: (7) Festivals, i. (4) General antig- 
nities, ii-iv. (¢) Geography, v.-vi. (2) Priests 
i. (e) Midvashim, xiv.-xvii. (F) 
{g) Ritual and synagogue, 

() Gentile dei 
xxvii (A) Numis. 












Talmud, xvii.- 
(A) Sects and proselytes, xxii. 
xxiii. (7) Jewish law, xx 
matics, xxviii. (?) Costume, marriage, and medicine, 

XxX x. (m) Poetry and music, xxxi.-xxxii, (a) 
Death and burial, xx) Biblical, Hebrew, author, 
and subject indexes are contained in vol. xxxiv. 

Ugolino himself translated the treatises Menahot 
anc Zebahim (vol. xix.); Pesahim, Shekalim, Yoma, 
Sukkah, Rosh ha-Shanah, Ta‘anit, Megillah, Hagi- 
gah, Bezah, Mo‘ed Katan, Ma‘aserot, Ma‘aser Sheni, 
Hallah, Orlah, and Bikkurim (vols. xvii.~xviii.); 
Sifra, Sifre, and Tosefta (vols. xvii.—xix.); besides 
a part of Maimonides’ “Yad” and of Abraham 
Portaleone’s “Shilte ha-Gibborim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : MeClintock and Strong, Cye.; Steinschneider, 

Cat, Bintl. s.¥. 

', J. 

UJHELY (SATORALJA-UJHELY) : City i in 
the county of Zemplin, Hungary, Documents in its 
archives show that in 1734 Jews were living at 
Ujhely and that they were allowed to acquire real 
estate. Itis cvident that the community was then 
increasing; for ten years later the Jews possessed a 
school which in 1829 received a bequest of 260,000 
gulden from Martin Raphael Kastenbaum, and which 
was thenceforth known by his name. The oldest 
tombstone bears date of 1760, although the hebra 
kaddisha, with which was connected a hospital, was 
not established until 1772, its founder being an itin- 
erant rabbi named Naphtali Hirsch. The first hebra- 
book has a drawing on its title-page representing 
the last rites. 

A synagogue was built af Ujhely in 1790; and 
when it was demolished in 1887, to be replaced by 
anew house of worship, it was found to have eight 
subterranean chambers, which probably served as 
dungeons. The oldest document of the community 
is dated 1831, during the rabhinate of Moses Teitel- 
baum, of whom the story is told that Louis Kossuth, 
afterward leader of the Hungarian Revolution, when 
suffering from an infantile sickness, was brought to 
him, and that the rabbi blessed the child and, 
referring to the word “koshet” in Ps. Ix. 6 (A.V. 
4), prophesied lis future greatness. Teitelbaum 
died in 1841, and was suecceded by his son Leopold, 
who, however, soon went to Marmaros-Sziget. Jcre- 
miah Low was then appointed rabbi of Ujhely. 
Low, who was one of the leaders of the Orthodox 
party, was succeeded by the present chief rabbi, 
Koloman Weisz, and the preacher Isidor Gold- 
berger. Michac] Hernprry, who acted as sceretary 





























to Minister Szemere in 1848, was, prior to the’ Revo- 
lution, a teacher in the Jewish school of Ujhely. 

The Jews of the city now (1905) number 4,500 in 
a total population of 13,000. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albert S2é iclyt Zetaok Torténete, fa 
Magyarorsxiy Virmegyet é: ai (in manuscript). 
D. L. Vv. 


‘UKBA, MAR: Fxilarch at Bagdad in the first 
half of the tenth century; the second exilarch to dic 
in banishment. When Konrnx Zepex IT. was ap- 
pointed gaon of Pumbedita he became involved in a 
controversy with Mar 'Ckba over the revenues from 
Khorasan ; and the calif Al-Muktadir (908-982) was 
induced by Zedek’s friends to depose Mar ‘Ukba. 
Soon afterward (917) the Jatter left Bagdad for 
Karmisin (Kermanshah), but when the young calif 
went for the summer to his palace at Safran, Mar 
‘Ukba devised a scheme to win the royal favor 
by meeting Al-Muktadir’s secretary daily in his 
gardens and greeting him with the recitation of 
beautiful verses. These pleased the calif’s secretary 
so much that he wrote them down and showed them 
to his master, who in his turn was so delighted that 
he sent for Mar ‘Ukba, entered into conversation 
with him, and asked him to express a wish, where- 
upon the gaon requested that he might be reinstated. 
The calif granted this wish, and Mar ‘Ukba soon re- 
turned to Bagdad as exilarch. Kohen Zedek and 
his friends, however, again succeeded in securing 
his deposition and banishment from the country, 
whereupon he went to Africa, and was received 
with high honors at Kairwan as a des¢endant of the 
royal house. A sort of throne (“bimah ”) was built 
for him in the synagogue, near the Ark of the Law, 
and he was always the third to read the “ parashah,” 
the scroll of the Law being brought to him in his 
seat. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Neubauer, M. J. C. it. 78-79: Gritz, Gesch. 

v. 246-848, note 12; Halevi, Dorot ha-Rishonim, fil, 25 eb 
pte Weiss, Dor, iv. 134 et seq. 8.0 
KE. C, . O. 


UKRAINE. See. Rvssta. 


‘UKZIN (“Stalks of Plants”): Name of a treatise 
of the Mishnah and the Tosefta, dealing chiefly with 
the conveyance of ritual impurity by means of the 
roots, stalks, and hulls of plants. In the Mishnah 
it is the twelfth and Jast treatise of the order Toho- 
rot; and it is also the last of the whole Mishnah. 
Maimonides says: “This treatise has been placed at, 
the end because the impurity of stalks is not ex- 
plained in the Bible, and depends solely on the judg- 
ment of the Rabbis.” It is divided into three chap- 
ters, containing twenty-seven paragraphs inall. Its 
contents may be summarized as follo 

Ch, i.: Difference between roots, stalks, and hulls 
in regard to impurity; wet reots become unclean 
sooner than dry ones (g§ 1-2); size of unclean stalks; 
certain roots that convey no impurity ($§ 3-4); stalks 
that have been cut from the fruit are clean; a stalk 
of figs (fresh or dried), or any pods, carobs, gourds, 
or other portion ofa plant, conveysimpurity if when 
taken together with the body of the plant it is as 
large as an egg ($3 5-6). 

Ch. ii: Olives preserved with their leaves in 
liquor receive no impurity: kernels of fruit receive 
impurity ($§ 1-2}; pomegranates and melons that 
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have been partly crushed so that the remnant is 
smaller than an egg can not become unclean; all 
husks receive impurity. Rabbi Judah says: “An 
onion has three skins; the outermost never receives 
impurity; the inncrmost always receives impurity ; 
the middie one receives impurity when whole. but 
not when honeycombed” ($$ 8-4). What parts of 
garments and plants convey impurity (§§ 5-8); 
plants growing in the carth can not be unclean; 
laws relating to plants growing in vases ($$ 9-10). 

Ch, iii.; Certain objects can become unclean only 
after they have once been wet ($8 1-8); under what 
conditions dills, spices, pepper, unripe fruit, fish, 
milk, and honeycombs receive impurity ($$ 4-11). 
The Mishnah concludes with the following para- 
graphs (§ 12) which are later additions: “Rabbi 
Joshua ben Levi says, ‘The Lloly One, blessed be 
He! will cause every righteous man to inherit 310 
worlds, as it is said: “To make those that love me 
inherit substance; and their treasuries I will fill 
(Prov. viii. 21, Hebr.; numerically the letters in 
the word yw (= “substance”) amount to 810].”” 
Rabbi Simeon ben Halafta says, ‘The Ioly One, 
blessed be He! found no other vessel capable of con- 
taining so much blessing for Isracl as peace, as it is 
said: “The Lord-will give strength unto his people; 
the Lord will bless his people with peace [Ps. xxix. 
wy 

In the Tosefta likewise, ‘Ukzin is the last treatise. 
It is divided into three chapters, containing forty- 
two paragraphs in all. It includes no haggadic 


sayings. ‘Ukzin has no Gemara. 
B.C. 8. Lep. 
ULAM. See Temrie iy Rassricat Lirera- 
TURE. 


ULAMO, JACOB DANIEL. See Oxmo. 


ULIF, GERSHON ASHKENAZI. See Asn- 
KENAZI, GERSHON. 


ULLA (dy; called Rab ‘Ula in Ket. 65b and 
Kid. 31a): One of the leading halakic amoraim 
in Palestine during the latter part of the third and 
in the beginning of the fourth century. In his 
youth he studied under R. Eleazar IL. (Tos. to Hul. 
84a, s.v. “Man Habraya ”); and he transmitted nine of 
his teacher’s halakic sayings, seven of which are con- 
tained in B. K. 11, end, one in ‘Kr. 21b, and one in 
Ket. 74a. He was greatly respected for his learn- 
ing; and during his visits to Babylonia he seems to 
have been invited frequently by the “resh galuta” 
to deliver halakic lectures (Ket. 65b; Kid. 31a; 
Shab. 157b). Ile traveled repeatedly to Babylonia; 
and on one of his journeys he was in danger of as- 
sassination by one of his companions, saving his life 
only by condoning the murder of another (Ned. 22a). 

»Ulla rendered important decisions regarding the 
benedictions and the calculation of the new moon, and 
was accustomed to promulgate his rulings in Baby- 
lonia when he went thither (Ber. 38h; R. H. 22b; Pes. 
53b, 104b). He was very strict in his interpretation 
of religious laws (Shab. 147a, 157b); and on one oc- 
casion, when he heard R, Huna use an expression 
which he did not approve, he retorted, “As vinegar 
to the teeth, and as smoke to the eyes, so are the 


words of R. Huna,” applying to him the first half 


ek Dane : 0.7824 ARR (fie ler 4 -hw seeeene 


of R. Nahman did Ulla hesitate to pronounce his 
opinions, generally waiting until the former had 
departed (Git. 11b, 12a); although he frequently 
sought Nahman’s company (Ket. 58a). Of his con- 
temporaries with whom he engaged in controversies 
may be mentioned, besides R. Nabman, R. Abba 
(B. M. 11a), Abimi bar Papa, Hiyya bar Ammi (Ket. 
58a), and R. Judah (Hui. 68b, 70a); but his per- 
sonal friend, with whom he associated most fre- 
quently, was Rabbah bar bar Hana (Tosef., Hul. 
xxxiv. 1). 

In addition to the sayings of his teacher Eleazar, 
Ulla transmitted those of R. Hoshaiah (Hul. 76a), 
Joshua ben Levi (7. 122a), R. Johanan (‘Er, 67b), 
Rab (Shab. 148b), and Simeon ben Lakish (Hag. 8b), 
while his own sayings were transmitted by R. Aha 
bar Adda (B. M. 117b), Hamnuna (Shab. 10b), Hiyya 
bar Abba (lag. 25b), Hiyya bar Ami (Ber. 8a), Raba 
bar Hinena (Men. 80b), R. Hisda (Ber. 38b), Judah 
bar Ammi(M. K, 5b), and Joshua bar Abba (id, 5b). 
Raba appears to have been his only son (Shab. 88b), 

Ulla died in Babylonia, before his teacher R. Elea- 
zar; but his remains were taken to Palestine for 
burial (Ket. 111a). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, pp. 229-230; Bacher, 

Ay. Bab. Amor., pp. 93-97. 

r. 8. 0, 

ULLMANN, ALEXANDER DE ERENY: 
Hungarian deputy and political economist; born at 
Budapest Feb. 18, 1850; died there 1897; son of 
Karl Ullmann (b, 1809; d. 1880), founder of the 
first Hungarian insurance company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Commerce at Pest. Ullmann was 
educated in Budapest and Vienna (LL.D. 1872), 
and was admitted to the bar in 1873. On the death 
of his father the family was elevated to the Hun- 
garian nobility. From 1884 to 1892 Ullmann repre- 
sented the electoral district of Also-Arpas in the 
Hungarian Parliament. 

In addition to numerous juridical” and economic 
essays in the “ Pester Lloyd,” “Ellenér,” and “ Neu- 
zeit,” Ullmann wrote the following works: “A 
Részvényes Kereseti Jogarél ” (Budapest, 1877), on 
the right of stockholders to institute Jegal proceed- 
ings; “A Kényszeregyezség Kérdéséhez ” (ib, 1879), 
on compulsory settlements; “Az Ipartérvény Re- 
viziéja” (%. 1880), on the revision of the industrial 
laws; “A Magyar Kereskedelmi és Iparkamarék 
Reformja” (2). 1882), on the reform of the Hunga- 
rian board of trade and commerce; and “Zsid6é Fele- 
lezeti Ugyek Rendezése” (¢b. 1888), on the legal 
regulation of Jewish affairs. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Ozsrdggilésit Almanaceh, 1887. 

8. 

ULLMANN, SHALOM: IIungarian Talmud- 
ist; flourished in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; officiated as rabbi in Firth, and later at 
Boldogasszony (Frankirchen), a small place in the 
county of Wieselburg. He was the author of “ Dibre 
Rash” (1826), a work containing notes on various 
Talmudic treatises. 

8. A. Ke. 


ULM: City and district of Wirttemberg. As 


in many other German cities, there is ifUlm a leg- 
BET ce TS revi Mine, Meee fil atin SAN” DONOR SEM Scere ea 
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but the first historical evidence of a Jewish settic- 
ment is a tombstone dated 1243 and erected in mem- 
ory.of Huknah, daughter of R. Solomon ha-Levi. 
The next oldest record is a declaration, issued by the 
city council of Ulm in 1274, which terms the Jewish 
community a privileged “ Darleihergenossenschaft ” 
(loan society}, fully authorized to dispose of unre- 
deemed pledges. By the aid of a Jew the Bava- 
rians, who in the fourteenth century 
Thirteenth were at war with Austria, succecded 
and in reducing the city (April 20, 1316); 
Fourteenth and eight years later (Nov, 10, 1324) 
Centuries. Louis the Bavarian pledged to the 
counts of Ottingen the state taxes 
payable by the Jewsof Ulm. In like manner Charles 
IV. pawned the Jewish taxcs of Ulm to Albrecht 
of Rechberg; and the Jews of the city thus found 
themselves compelled to collect part of their taxes 
from their coreligionists of Schelklingen and Ehin- 
gen, The Jews of the latter place, however, com- 
plained of this procedure; and on Aug. 1, 1348, the 
Jews of Ulm were officially reprimanded. The im- 
perial prefects of Swabia finally took them under 
their protection on condition that they paid their 
“Schutzgeld” (protection-money) promptly. The 
other fees which they gave for protection went to 
the city treasury of Ulm, and were used to defray 
the cost of new fortifications. 

About this time the Jews of Ulm were accused 
of poisoning the wells, and were persecuted by 
mobs, while the city council, on being called to ac- 
count by Count Helfenstein, declared itself power- 
less to check the rabble. The property of the vic- 
tims was attached by the city authorities; and on 

this oceasion a letter from the Jewish 

Accused of community of Jerusalem, informing 

Well- the Jews of Ulm of the crucifixion of 

Poisoning. Jesus, is said to have been found (N&b- 

ling, “Die Judengemeinden des Mit- 

telalters,” p. 300, Ulm, 1896). On the career of the 

“Grossjuden ” Jiicklin, who was an important figure 

in Ulm during the latter half of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, see Jew. Encye. vii. 19. 

The Jews of Ulm suffered much during the war- 
fare between their city and the kingdom of Wart- 
temberg; for when Eberhard IIL, the Mild (1888- 
1417) ascended the throne of Wirttemberg he asked 
the assistance of the empire in enforcing the laws 
which had been introduced to liquidate the Jewish 
debt. His request was granted; and Borziwoy of 
Swynar was appointed prefect. The Jews of Ulm 
realized that, so far as they were concerned, the 
intention was to annul their outstanding claims in 
order to defray the cost of the war and to cover the 
so-called “ Judenbriinde ” (riots against the Jews) of 
the Swabian Bund in the county of Wirttemberg; 
consequently they cither took their promissory notes 
to places of safety or else openly resisted these 
demands, and delayed payment. Consequently the 
proposed liquidation was postponed until Aug. 11, 
1392, when Wenceslaus issued an edict containing 
the following four clauses: 

(L) The city of Uim is granted the privilege of admitting Jews 
and Jewesses. 

(2) One-half of the Jewish taxes is to be paid to the city, and 
the OPFERPFENNIG is to be paid during the week preceding 
Christmas. 











(3) Jurisdiction in loan proceedings is vested solely in the 
supreme court of Ulm. 

(4) Fora period of ten years a large sum of money is to be 
puid the city by all the citizens of Ulm as well as by the Jews. 


There are no records extant showing the size of 
the Jewish community of Ulm at this period; but 
the frequency of the family names “Ulma” and 
“Ullmann” points toa numerous congregation. That 

it took high rauk in spiritual affairs is 
Importance evidenced by the fact that it possessed 
in a yeshibab, over which R. Simelin pre- 


Spiritual sided. In addition to Simetin, there 
Affairs. were three other rabbis in Ulm; 
namely, Scligmann, Lafen, and Ger- 

shon. Simelin violated a regulation, issued by the 


community of Nuremberg, to which he had himself 
subscribed ; and the result was a controversy which 
involved the entire congregation, Simelin and the 
leaders of the community finally brought the matter 
before Jacob Weil for adjudication; and the latter 
decided that Simclin should make a public retracta- 
tion of his utterances in three different communities, 
or suffer the penalty of excommunication. 

Nothing further is known of the spiritual life of 
the Jews of Ulmat this period; but their social con- 
dition steadily deteriorated. The following regula- 
tions (dated Nov. 24, 1895) from the so-called “ Red 
Book” are extant: 








(1) The Jews must weigh on “ sworn money-seales” (* Geld- 
wage”) everything which they buy or sell. 
(2) From Palm Saturday until Easter Wednesday, as well as 
on Corpus ( hristi Day, all Jews must remain within the Jewish 
quarter ; transgressions of this ordinance will 
‘*Red Book” be punishable with a One of five pounds heller. 
Regu- (8) Any discourtesy shown a Jew by a Chris- 
lations. tian will be puntshed twice as severely as if 
shown to another Christian. 
(4) A Jew may not lend money on a pledge unless he knows 
the debtor well. 
(5) No Jew may bave a Christian servant in his house. 
{6) No inhabitants of Ulm other than Jews may engage in 
pawnbroking. 


As a result of a complaint lodged by the gold- 


.smiths’ gild the following restrictions were imposed 


by the city council of Ulm: (1) No Jew may melt 
gold, silver, or other precious metals without the 
knowledge of the gild. (2) Jews may neither buy 
nor sell silver bullion in the city. (8) They are per- 
mitted to trade only in pearls, gems, and undamaged 
wares in gold and silver. On Sept. 80, 1421, the 
following laws were promulgated: (1) Christians 
may not be employed by Jews; (2) cattle purchased 
by Jews in the market, or meat sold by them, may 
be examined only by Christian butchers, and ani- 
mals may be slaughtered only in the courtyard of 
the synagogue; (3) Jewsare forbidden to touch pro- 
visions while purchasing them in the market. 

On May 15, 1422, the Jews of Ulm were prohibited 
from advancing loans on wool or cotton, In ¢he 
middle of the fifteenth century they were accused 
of the ritual murder of a Swiss boy named Ludwig 
of Bruck at Ravensburg, near Ulm, in 1428. Until 
the end of this century nothing further is known 
concerning the Jewish community; but under Max- 
imilian I. tne city council complained to the emperor 
of the residence of Jews in the city, and received 
from him a so-called “Freihcitsbrief” authorizing 
their expulsion under the following conditions: (1) 
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The Jews were to be given the shortest time pos- 
sible in which to dispose of their movable prop- 


erty. (2)-The proceeds of the sale 
Expulsion of tle synagogue, ecmetery, hospital, 
in the bath, dwelling-houses, and the like, 


Fifteenth 
Century. 


together with their appurtenances, 
were to accrue to Wolf of Asch, the 
prefect of Geislingen. (3) All former 
privileges were to be annulled. (4) After the date 
of the expulsion every Jew remaining in the city 
was to be outlawed, This manifesto was published 
on Aug. 6, 1499; and after four days the imperial 
treasury sold to the city of Ulm for 5,000 gulden 
the real estate belonging to the Jews, the date of the 
expulsion being set for five months later. No Jews 
were again admitted to any town in the district of 
Ulm until 1526, when one was allowed to settle in 
Albeck, on condition that he charged interest at the 
rate of 1, and not 2, heller per gulden, In a short 
time this Jew suceceded in bringing corcligionists to 
the district, and the council of Ulm again com- 
plained to the emperor; whereupon, on July 18, 
1541, Charles V ied a “ Freiheitsrecht” from Re- 
gensburg, containing the following clause: “ This 
Jew is not permitted to borrow money. If he does 
80, he is liable to a fine of 10 marks in gold; and the 
money, together with interest, shall go to the city of 
Ulm.” Further, a debtor was forbidden to waive 
his rights under the “ Freiheitsbrief ” in favor of his 
creditor; this rendered it impossible for the Jews 
to remain in the city. A second “ Freiheitsbrief ” 
was issucd by Ferdinand I. (Vienna, 
Jews March 28, 1561); and throughout the 
Again in seventeenth century Jews were found 
Ulm in the in the district of Ulm only during 
Sixteenth the Dicts, as imperial or princely 
Century. envoys, or when traveling with safe- 
conducts, although occasionally they 
sojourned for some time in the city, and even had 
their own slaughter-houses, 

During the eighteenth century the condition of 
the Jews improved slightly. On Jan. 19, 1712, the 
council permitted them to attend the horse-markets 
on payment of 10 kreutzer per diem; but they were 
forbidden to peddle leather. In the middle of the 
cighteenth century, however (May 20, 1750), they re- 
ceived permission to attend all the fairs and to deal 
in wares of any kind. They were charged 1 gulden 
a day for the privilege of staying in Ulm; and their 
safe-conducts cost 3 kreutzer per hour. At the out- 

break of the French war several Jews 

Eighteenth went to Ulm, among them being the 

and army contractors Kaulla of Hechingen, 

Nineteenth and Gumberz, manager of the Stadt- 

Centuries. theaterin Ulm. When the condition 

of the Jews in Wiirttemberg was reg- 

ulated (1827) and civic equality was granted to them, 

the Diet of Ulm lodged an unavailing protest. Soon 

afterward the special taxes levied on Jews for pro- 
tection and the like were repealed. 

On Feb, 8, 1845, the Jews of Ulm organized. di- 
vine services, Simon Einstein of Laupheim being 
chosen hazzan. In 1853 a Jewish cemetery was 
opened; on Sept. 12, 1873, a new synagogue was 
dedicated; and in 1888 Solomon Fried of Ratibor 
was called as rabbi. The Jews of Ulm now (1903) 





























number 730 in a total population of about 43,000. 
They support four charitable organizations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Depping, Juden im Mittelalter, Stuttgart, 
1834; Haid, Ulm und Sein Gebiet, Una, 1786; Hassler, Die 
Ut ine, ib. 1868: Nibling, Die Judenge- 
i i). 1845 (strongly prejudiced 
against the Jews); Pre: exch. der Juden tn Un, ib. 
1873; idem, UTmisehes undenbuch, j., Stuttgart, 
Sebultes, Chronik von Ulm, Uim, 1881; Veesenmeyer, Bi 
aber den Ehematigen Aufenthalt der Juden in 
Programm des U hner Gymnasiums, 1 Salfeld, 
ologiwm, 8.v.; Kohut, Gesch, der Deutschen Juden 


dD. 8.0. 

ULMANN, ALBERT: American banker and 
author; born in New York city July 2, 1861; edu- 
cated in the public schools and at the College of the 
City of New York. In 1900 he became a member 
of the New York Stock Exchange firm of J, MH 
Sulzbacher. He is one of the founders and gov- 
ernors of the Jud:eans, and has been interested in 
the history of New York and of the Jews in that 
city. He has contributed to the “New York Times 
Saturday Review,” to the “Saturday Evening Post,” 
and to other journals, and is the author of : “ Frederick 
Struther’s Romance” (New York, 1889); “Chaper- 
oned” (7), 1894); “A Landmark History of New 
York ” (¢b, 1901); and “New York’s Historical Sites, 
Landmarks, Monuments, and Tablets” (2b, 1902). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The American Jewish Year Book, 1Ws-5y 

Vha'x Who in America, 1903-5; Who's Who in New 

York City and State, 1905, 

A. F. TT. I 

ULMANN, BENJAMIN: French historical 
painter; born at Blotzheim, Alsace, May 24, 1820; 
died at Paris Feb, 24, 1884. [Ie studied at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts under Drdlling and Picot, and in 
1859 won the Prix de Rome, 

Of his paintings may be mentioned: “Sylla at 
the House of Marius” (1866; now in the Luxem- 
bourg Museum); “Patroclus and Amphidamas” 
(in the art gallery at Mans); “Junius Brutus” (in 
the museum at Mclun); “Remorse”; “The Gitanos 
of Granada”; “The Bell-Ringers of Nuremberg” 
and “ The Lorelei” (exhibited at the Paris Salon, 1872); 
“A Defeat”; “The Hour of Wailing”; and “The 
Deliverer of the Fatherland.” At the Paris Salons 
of 1859 and 1872 Ulmann’s exhibits won medals of 
the second and third class. In 1872 he was deco- 
rated with the cross of the Legion of Tlonor. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allgemeines Kitnst- 

ler-Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Clement and Hut- 


ton, Artists af the Nineteenth Century and Their Works, 
Boston, 1880; La Grande Encyclopedic. F 
=} FP. C. 


8. - 

ULMANN, SALOMON: French rabbi; born 
at Zabern, Alsace, Feb. 25, 1806; died at Paris May 
5, 1865. He commenced his rabbinical studies at 
Strasburg under Moise Bloch (hetter knownas Rabbi 
Mosche Utenheim), and was the first pupil enrolled 
at the initial competitive examination of candidates 
for the Ecole Centrale Rabbinique, inaugurated in 
July, 1880. He was also the first in lis class at this 
institution to receive the diploma of chief rabbi. 
In 1834 be was appointed rabbi of Lauterbourg, 
Alsace; in £844 he became chief rabbi of Nancy, in 
Lorraine; and in 1853 he sneceeded Marchand Ennery 
aschief rabbi of the Central Consistory of the Israel- 
ites of France. 

Uhlmann published a Hmited number of sermons 
and pastoral letters, and was the author also of 
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“Catéchisme, ou Eléments d’Instruction Rcligicuse 
et Morale 4 Usage des Jeunes Israélites” (Stras- 
burg, 1845; 8d ed., Paris, 1871), which is considered 
acl 

The most important act in Ulmann’s rabbinical 
career was the organization of the Central Confer- 
ence of the Chief Rabbis of France, over whose dc- 
liberations he presided at Paris in May, 1856. In 
that year Ulmann addressed a “ Pastoral Letter to 
the Faithful of the Jewish Religion,” in which he 
set forth the result of the deliberations of the confer- 
enee, which were as follows: (1) revision and abbre- 
viation of the piyyutim,; (2) the introduction of a 
regular systemof preaching ; (8) the introduction of 
the organ into synagogues; (4) the organization of 
religious instruction; (5) the institution of the rite 
of confirmation for the Jewish youth of both eS; 
(6) a resolution for the transfer of the Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique from Metz to Paris. 














BIBLIOGRAPHY: Archives Ixraélites and Univers Isra‘tite, 
May, 1865, 
8 J. Ka. 
UMAN. Sce Hamamacks. 
UNCLEANNESS, 8cc ABLUTION. 


UNGARISCH-JUDISCHE WOCHEN- 
SCHRIFT. Sce Periopicats. 


UNGARISCHE ISRAELIT, 
PERIODICALS. 


UNGER, EPHRAIM SOLOMON: German 
educator and writer; born at Coswig-on-the-Elbe 
March 8, 1789; dicd Nov. 1, 1870. He studied phi- 
Josophy, mathematics, and natural science at the 
University of Erfurt, and from 1810 to 1816 was 
privat-docent in mathematics and philosophy at 
the same institution, In 1820 he founded, together 
with his brother David, a school for mathematics 
and modern languages, which fourteen ycars later 
was transformed into a real-school. The school 
board offered him the directorship on condition that 
he embraced Christianity, but he refused to do 
so. He retained, however, the position of “Ober- 
Jehrer” until ae in which year he was pen- 
sioned, 

Unger was for many years a member of the city 
council of Erfurt. He was made an honorary c' 
zen; and the King of Prussia conferred upon him 
the title of professor and decorated him with the 
Order of the Red Eagle in recognition of his sery- 
ices. Through his efforts the Jewish congregation 
of Erfurt was incorporated in 1812; and for many 
years he was its first oversecr. Of his works the 
following may be mentioned : “ Handbuch der Mathe- 
matischen Analysis,” 4 vols. (Gotha, 1824~27); 

“ Abriss der Geschichte der Zahlenlehre von Pythag- 
oras bis Diophant ”; and “ Die Bedeutung der Zwei 
Bicher des Apollonius von den Berechnungen ftir 
die Geometrische Analysis,” 

8 W. Sa. 


UNGER, JOACHIM JACOB: Austrian rabbi; 
born at Homona, Hungary, Nov. 25, 1826; studied 
at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 1859}, and was 
appointed rabbi of Iglau, Moravia, in 1860. He is 
the author of several works, of which the following 
may be mentioned: “THebritische Philologie und 
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Biblische Exegese,” in “Mannheimer-Album,” Vi- 
enna, 1864; “Bemerkungen tiber die Phénicischen 
Opfertafeln von Marseille und Carthago,” in “ Zeit- 
schrift der Deutschen Morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft,” xxiv.; “Die Judenfrage in Preussen,” in 
“Neuzcit,” 1874; “Patriotische Casual- Reden,” 
Iglau, 1881 (2d ed. Prague, 1899); “Dichtungen,” 





th, 1885; “Fest- und Sabbath-Predigten,” Prague 
and Breslau, 1908. 
BinvioGRavyy: Lippe, Biog. Lex. pp. 505-507, Vienna, 1881; 





Zeitlin, Bibl, Post-Mendets., p. 401. 
8. F. T. i. 


UNGER, JOSEPH: Austrian jurist and states- 
man; bork in Vienna July 2, 1828. Having studied 
law at the unive: y of his native city, he in 1850 
was appointed ant librarian, and in 1852 privat- 
docent, at his alma mater, The following year he 
was called to Prague as assistant professor at the uni- 
versity, and in 1855 to Vienna in a sim capacity. 
In 1857 lie was appointed professor of jurisprudence 
at the latter institution. In 1867 he was sueces- 
sively elected a member of the Austrian Landtag 
and of the Reichsrath; but on account of ill health 
he had to resign in the following year. Appointed 
in 1869 by the Emperor of Austria a life-member of 
the House of Lords, he soon became the whip of the 
Liberal Party. Two years later he became minis- 
ter (without portfolio) in Prince Auersperg’s cabi- 
net, but resigned upon the prime minister's defeat 
in 1879. In 1881 he was appointed president of 
the Reichsgericht (Supreme Court of Administra- 
tion). Unger is a convert to Christianity. 

Of Unger’s works the following may be men- 
tioned: “ Die Ehe in Ihrer Welthistorischen Entwick- 
jung” (Vienna, 1850); “Ueber Wissenschaftliche 
Behandlung des Oesterreichischen Gemeinen Privat- 
rechtes” (2, 1853); “Der Entwurf eines Burger- 
lichen Gesetzbuches fiir das Kinigreich Sachsen” 
(ib, 1858); “System des Oesterreichischen Allgemei- 
nen Privatrechts” (Leipsic, 1856-64; vols. i. and ii., 
5th ed., 1892; vol. vi., 1894), a standard work on 
Austrian law, which established Unger's reputa- 
tion; “Die Rechtliche Natur der Inhaberpapiere” 
(Vienna, 1857); “ Der Revidierte Entwurf eines Bir- 
gerlichen Gesetzbuches fiir das Kénigreich Sachsen” 
(#. 1861); “Zur Liésung der Ungarischen Frage” 
(ib. 1861; written in collaboration with Fischhof, 
and published anonymously), a work advocatiag a 
dual monarchy for Austria and Ilungary, its" ap- 
pearance marking Unger's entry upon a politic al 
career; “Die Verlassenschaftsabbandlung i 
reich” (7b. 1865); “Zur Reform der Wien 
sitaét” (¢b. 1865); * Die Vertriige zu GunstenDritter” 
(Jena, 1869); “Schuldiihernahme” (Vienna, 1889); 
“Handein auf Eigene Gefahr” (Jena, 1891); and 
*Handeln auf Fremde Gefahr” (éb, 1894). 
BniioGKariy : Brockhais Konversations-Lexikon;, Meyers 

Bonversctions-Lerikon. 


5 F, T. H. 


UNGER, MANASSE: German art critic; 
born in Coswig-on-the-Elbe March 14, 1802; died at 
Berlin May 17, 1868. When be was only four years 
of age his parents moved to Erfurt, where he re- 
ceived his first instruction in the art of sketching, 
and where he also devoted himself to the study of 
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‘ mathematics and architecture, later passing the state 
examination for architects in Berlin. In spite of 
this training, however, he decided to pursue an art- 
ist’s career. 
ship, he traveled through Italy, visiting Venice 
(1844), Florence, and Rome (1845), and returning in 
1846 to Berlin, where he resided until his death. 
During the Revolution of 1848 Unger was elected 
captain of the artists’ corps which protected the mu- 
seums, In 1852 he ¢raveled through France, Bel- 
gium, and Holland, in which last-named country he 
discovered Rubens’ “Sacrifice of Abraham.” 

Unger produced no paintings of importance, only 
a few portraits painted by him being in existence; 
but his knowledge of the technique and individual- 
ity of many a great painter made it possible for him 
to restore old paintings and to become an art critic 
of note. He was the author of “Das Wesen der 
Malerei,” Leipsic, 1851; “Kritische Forschungen 
im Gebiete der Malerei Alter und Neuer Zeit,” Ber- 
lin, 1868; and “Kunstler und First,” an epos, 
published posthumously, Berlin, 1875. After the 
death of his parents Unger joined the Protestant 
Church, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Albert Pick, Ueber den Erfurter Maler und 
Kunstgelehrten Manasse Unger, Erfurt, 1890, 
8, . F, T. H. 
* UNICORN: Rendering in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Hebrew p% or DNs, following the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate. Aquila and Saadia, on 
Job xxxix. 9, read “rhinoceros”; Bochart (“ Hiero- 
zoicon”) and others, “oryx,” or “ white antelope”; 
Revised Version, “wild ox” (margin, “ox-ante- 
lope”). Theallusions to the “re’em” as a wild, un- 
tamable animal of great strength and agility, with 
mighty horns (Job xxxix. 9-12; Ps, xxii. 21, xxix. 
6; Num. xxiii, 22, xxiv. 8; Deut. xxxiii. 17; comp. 
Ps. xcli. 11), best fit the aurochs (Bos primigentus). 
This view is supported by the Assyrian “rimu,” 
which is often used as a metaphor of strength, and 
is depicted as a powerful, fierce, wild, or mountain 
bull with large horns. The term evidently denotes 
from its connection some animal of the bovine or 
antelope class, perhaps the oryx (so LXX.). The 
» oYyx, as well as the wild bull and ox, is common in 
Palestine and Syria; and aurochs’ teeth were found 
by Tristram, on the flooring of an ancient cave in the 
- Lebanon, * , 

“The Talmud has for “re’em” ror or xorix, 
which etymologically recalls the Arabie “ghazal” 
(= “gazel”), but is said to be the name of an 
‘animal of such size that it could not enter the ark of 
“Noah, but had to be fastened thereto by its horn 

4 (Zeb. 1180; comp. .B. B. 74b; Shab. 107b; Yalkut 
Shim‘oni, ti. 97d, where it is said that the re’em 
touches the clouds). If the Talmud intended the 
urzila for the unicorn, it can not be identical with 
the one-horned ox which Adam is said to have offered 
as sacrifice (Hul. 60a and parallels), because the urzila 
isclassed among the animals of the field that may not 

* be offered for that purpose. The Tosefta on the 
passage in Zebahim explains the urzila as the buffalo. 
“Again, in Hul. 59b is mentioned an animal called 

“wap (perhaps. shortened from “monoccros” or 
“rhinoceros ”), which, * though it has only one horn, 


is allowed as food,” and is then explained as the- 


Supported by a government scholar-. 


- gregations met in that city on July 8, 1873. 


“hart of the forest ‘Ilai” cxdy 437 30; comp. B. 
B.16b). The Talmud apparently thinks here of the 
antelope oryx, the mode of depicting which on Per- 
sian monuments gave rise to the belief by the an- 
cients(comp. Pliny, “ Historia Naturalis,” viii. 21, 30) 
in the existence of the unicorn (comp. “8. B. O.T.,” 
Psalms [Eng. transl.], p. 178). In Arabic like- 


' wise “re’em” is applied to the leucoryx., The an- 


rochs is mentioned in the Talmud under the name 
327 Nw (= “ox of the plain”), in-explanation of 
xdann, the rendering of $xn (Deut. xiv. 5) by the 
Targum, which Rasbi (Hul, 80a) explains as the 
“ox of the Lebanon.” It is classed among cattle 
(Kil. viii. 6), and is caught with slings (B. K. 117a; 
comp. Isa. li, 20). 


BipuioGRarny: Tristram, Nat. Hist, p. 146; Lewy8ohn, Z. T. 
pp. 114, 126, 149; C. Cohen, Gesch. des Einhorns, Berlin, 1896. 
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UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CON- 
GREGATIONS, THE: Association of American 
Jewish congregations composed chiefly of the Re- 
form element, and established largely through the 
persistent efforts, extending for a period of over 
twenty years, of Isaac M. Wise. The initiative 
was taken by Moritz Loth, president of Wise’s con- 
gregation in Cincinnati, who, in his annual message 
of Oct. 10, 1872, recommended the appointment of a 
committee to act with committees from other local 
congregations for the purpose of calling a conven- 


tion for organization. The five Cincinnati congre- - 


gations joined in a call, issued on March 30, 1873, in 
pursuance of which delegates from thirty-four con- 
“The 
Union of American Hebrew Congregations” was 
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the ofticinl title adopted; and under that name the '- 


organization was subsequently incorporated pur- 
suant to the laws of Ohio. : 

The objects of the organization aré set forth tn 
section 2 of the constitution: 


.—To establish and maintain institutions for instruction in 
the higher branches of Hebrew literature and Jewish thevlogy, 
with the necessary preparatory schools in such cittes of those 
States as may hereafter be designated. 

B.—To provide means for the reltef of Jews from political op- 
pression und unjust discrimination, and for rendering them aid 
for their intellectual elevation. ane 

C.—To promote religious instruction and encourage the study 
of the Scriptures and of the tenets and history of Judaism. 

All this, however, without interfering in any manner whatso- 
ever with the worship, the schools, or any other of tbe congre- 
Gational institutions. 


Under provision (A) the Hebrew Union .College 
was called into existence by the first council, 
which met in Cleveland in July, 1874 (see HEprew 


Union Courecs). Under (B) a Board of Delegates * 


on Civil Rights has been created with its seat in 
Washington, D. C., Simon Wolf being its chairman, 
The objects provided for by (C) have been en- 
trusted toa Board of Managers on Synagogue and 
(Sabbath) School Extension, which body has charge 
of the work formerly carried on by the Hebrew 
Sabbath-School Union of America, which went out 
of existence in Jan., 1905. 

, The presidents of the union have been Moritz Loth 
(1873-89); Julius Freiberg (1889-1903); and Samuel 
Woolner (since 1903); and Lipman Levy has been see- 
retary from the beginning. The legislative body of 
the union, and its highest authority, is a council 
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which meets biennially, the members of which are 
elected by the constituent congregations. 
ing these representatives thercis no restriction as to 
sex. During the intervals between the meetings 
of the council the union is governed by an execu- 
tive board of thirty members elected’ by the 
council, This executive board in turn elects the 
“Board of Governors of the Hebrew Union College, 
the Board of Delegates on Civil Rights, and the 
Board of Managers on Synagogue and (Sabbath) 
School Extension. At present (1905) the union is 
composed of 128 congregations with an aggregate 
contributing membership of 14,000. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: 31 Annual Reports of The Union of Ameri- 
can Hebrew Congregations; seventy-one volumes of manu- 
script Correspondence collected by Lipman Levy, secretary of 
The Union of American Hebrew Congregations; The Ameri- 
ean Israelite, 1854-1005; Die Deborah, 1855-1900; D. Philip- 

“son and L, Grossman, Life and Writings of Isaae M. Wise, 
Cincinnati, 1900; Isaac M. Wise, Reminiscences, ib. 1901. 
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UNION ISRAELITE, Sec Penropicazs. 


UNION OF JEWISH LITERARY SOCIE- 
TIES: An association of societies founded in 1902 
in London, England, for the diffusion of Jewish lit- 
erature, history, and sociology, and for the coordi- 
nation of the work of Jewish literary societies, The 
organization grew out of a conference of Jewish lit- 
erary societies convened by the North London Jew- 
ish Literary and Social Union, chief among whose 
objects was the study of Jewish literature, history, 
and sociology. Its first president was Israel Abra- 
hams. 

The union has constituent societies in many dis- 
tricts of the British empire, Each reserves its com- 
plete local independence, and is in no way controlled 
by the central organization, The union, however, 
renders assistance to the constituent societies in many. 
ways, It has published a directory of Anglo-Jewish 
lecturers, with a supplementary list of Jewish litter- 
atcurs resident abroad who have placed papers pre- 
pared by them at its disposal. It also provides lit- 
erary material and guidance for members of the 
constituent socicties desirous of preparing lectures, 
and it has arranged a number of illustrated lectures 
for their use. 

An important feature of the work of the union is 
its publications, In addition to a number of pam- 
phiets, it issues yearly, in time for the annual con- 
“ference of constituent societies held in the month of 
June, the “Jewish Literary Annual,” which, besides 
supplying a record of the work of the union and its 
constituent societies during the previous year, con- 
tains the installation address of the retiring presi- 
dent and a selection of the papers read before the 
constituent societies during the preceding twelve 
months. Another feature is a bibliography of books, 
essays, etc., of Jewish interest published in English 
during the year. 

The union has been instrumental in introducing 
the Jewish Chautaugua movement into England. 
It has also arranged with considerable success sum- 
mer gatherings at English seaside resorts. 

J. s A.M. H. 
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UNITARIANISM:' A denomination of the 
Christian Church which ‘rejects the doctrine of the 





In elect-- 


Trinity. One of the Protestant sects that developed 
out of the Reformation, it ig found under various 
names, first in Poland in the second half of the six- ° 
tecnth century, and a little later in Transylvania, 
where it still flourishes, although its modern center 
of gravity is England and the other English-speaking 
countries, notably the United States. Exclusion 
from Protestant synods crystallized the Unitarians 
into a separate church in 153. Among its promi- 
nent exponents may be mentioned the elder and the 
younger Socinus, who formulated its first theology ; 
Francis David, its first martyr; and Joseph Priestley, 
the English discoverer of oxygen. 1t also cluims 
Milton, Locke, and Newton, and it owes much to 
James Martineau, who rationalized the crudities of 
Priestley’s theology, while Emerson gave it its 
transcendental touch and the writings of Channing 
and Theodore Parker furthered its propaganda. 
From its inception this sect has been divided into 
conservative and radical wings. In the former 
school the divinity of Jesus is rejected, but the 
miracles ascribed to him are accepted, and some re- 
gard him as preexistent and superangelic, Socinus 
insisted on his worship. In the new, or radical, 
wing of Unitarianism, Jesusis sti] sublimated above 
all humanity, while the cross, the,symbol of the 
whole of Christianity, is accepted metaphorically as 
expressed in poetry and hymnal. The Loxp’s 8up- 
PER is observed as a commemoration, thus uniting 
Unitarianism with the whole Church, For about 
fifteen centuries, accordingly, Unitarianism has been 
historically linked with Christianity, from which it 
has never entirely broken away. The Apostles, the 
Church Fathers, and the Holy Roman Empire are 
its remote progenitors. More specifically, its pro- 
gressive steps may be traced from the Arian move- 
ment through Calvinism, Socinianism, Arminian- 
ism, Presbyterianism, and Congregationalism, the 
Hicksite Quakers and the Universalists occupying 
parallel places. Unitarianism has, therefore, been 
adevelopment out of Trinitarianism. Gradually the 
Iloly Ghost was rareticd into an “influence,” and 
the Son of God was explained away as a figure of 
speech. The preponderating influence of the parent 
faith, however, still abides, and the Unitarians do 
not look upon the character of Jesus in the cold 
light of history, : oe 
K y 


UNITED STATES: A federal republic of 
North Anicrica. The history and condition of the 
Jews in this territory—apart from, Russia and 
Austria the largest concourse of Israelites under one . 
government in the world—is treated, for conve-t 
nience, under the following rubrics: : : 


M. A. H.: 


1. Successive Waves of Immigration. 

2, Separate Cities and States (in order of settlement or popu- 
lation)—New York, Newport, New England, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Georgia, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Louisiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabuma, Mississippi, Florida, Texas, Michigan, , 
Wisconsin, Ohio, Iilinois, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Towa. Culifornia, Oregon, Utah, Colorado, Montana, | 
Washington, Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota. * 

3, Jews in Their Relation to the Federal Government. 

4. Education. 

5. Philanthropy. 

6. Religious Development. é 

7. Military, Naval, and State Service, 
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8. Civil and Political Rights. 
9, Science, Art, Literature, and the Learned Professions. 
10. Commerce and Industry. a 
11, Spcia)l Condition. “ 
12. Russian Immigration. 
13. Statistics—Growth, Distribution, List of States and Cities 
with Population 1877 and 1905, Nationalities of Immi- 


grants, Occupations, Clothing Trade, Social Condition, , 


Charity, Destitutes, Defectives and Delinquents, Syna- 
gogues, Institutions, Lodges, Periodicals, Distinguished 
Persons, Biostaties, Anthropology. 

1. Successive Waves of Immigration: Per- 
secution is the principal factor affecting Jewish inuni- 
gration to the United States. The adventurous pio- 
neer, seeking new lands from the desire to conquer 
obstacles and live a life untrammeled by the conven- 
tions of society, is Jess frequently found among the 
leaders of Jewish settlement in this country than the 
hardened victim of persceution—broken in almost 
everything but spirit and energy—in search of the 
opportunity mercly to live in unmolested exercise of 
his faith, The effects of the events of European his- 
tory upon American development might be written 
almost entirely from the annals of Jewish immigra- 
tion. The first explorers and settlers of America 
caine from Spain and Portugal; and Jews naturally 
followed in their wake when the Inquisition made 
further residence in those countries an impossibility. 
Naturally, also, following the lines of least resist- 

ance, the Jews went to those places 
First Set- where the languages were spoken with 
tlers from which they were familiar. Therefore 
Spain and the first traces of Jews are found in 
Portugal. South and Centra) America and Mexi- 
Bi co, whence they spread to the West 
Indies; and thechanges in the map of Europe which 
are reflected in America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries caused the first settlements in 
the territory which is now the United States. 

The tolerance of Holland (practically the only 
Jewish refuge in Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries) was extended to her dominions in 
the New World, and resulted in laying the founda- 
tion of what has developed into the great New York 
community. By way of gratitude for the favors 
shown them, Jews effectively aided the Dutch in 
their resistance to foreign encroachment, especially 
in South America. From Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, then, came most of the first settlers; and though 
the large majority were of Sephardic stock, a few 
Germans are also to be found among them. Eng- 
land, where until the beginning of the eighteenth 
eentury but few Jews dwelt, contributed but a small 
number to the effeetive settlements she was making 

“on the seaboard of the maintand, Though the colony 
of Georgia had Jewish immigrants in Jarge numbers 
from 1733 on, they came in ships from England only 
because passage to the New World could be pro- 
eured most readily from that country. 

The large numbers of Germans who sought refuge 
from persecution in the freer air of Pennsylvania, 

during the eighteenth century, at- 
tracted Jewsas well, They settled not 
only in the coast towns, but made their 
way into the interior, and before the 
close of the century they were to be 
foundamong thoseengaged in developing the western 
parts of the state. Similarly, the unhappy fate of 
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The 
German 
- Element. 


Poland, dating from 1772, caused that state to send 


forth its quota of Jews to the United States, and the - 


contribution of that country would be notable if 
only for the commanding figure of Haym SaLomon, 
The Napoleon 
wrought, especiaily upon the South German princi- 
palities, once again caused a tide of German immi- 
gration to set toward the United States. The Jews 
joined this migratory movement beginning toward 
ihe end of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and increased in numbers rapidly by reason of 
the eventsof 1848. From that time until 1870, when 
this phase of immigration lost its strength, they 
came in a steady streatm, so that the Jewish popula- 
tion of the United States was quadrupled within 
the twenty years between 1850 and 1870. 

But none of the early migratory movements as- 
sumed thesignificance and volume of that from Russia 
and neighboring countries. This emigration, mainly 
from Russian Poland, began as far back as 1821, but 
did net become especially noteworthy until after the 
German immigration fell off in 1870, Though nearly 
50,000 Russian, Polish, Galician, and Rumanian Jews 
came to the United States during the succecding dec- 
ade, it was not until the anti-Jewish uprisings in 
Russia, of the early eighties, that the emigration as- 
sumed extraordinary proportions, From Russia alone 
the emigration rose from an annual average of 4,100 

in the decade 1871-80 to an annual av- 

Russian erage of 20,700 in the decade 1881-90. 

Im- Additional measures of persecution in 
migration. Russia in the carly nineties and con- 
tinuing to the present time have re- 
sulted in large increases jn the emigration, England 
and the United States being the principal lands of 
refuge. The Rumanian persecutions, beginning in 
1900, also caused large numbers of Jews to seek ref- 
uge in the latter country. The total Jewish immi- 
gration to the United States, through the three main. 
ports of entry, New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more, from 1881 to Oct. 1, 1905, is stated to have 
been 996,908, although it is by no means certain that 
this number does not include Christians from Russia 
and Aastria (see statistical section of this article for 
details). 

In considering the separate states of the Union in 
detail, the varying records of their Jewish inhabitants 
may be sketehed in outline, reference being made 
for further particulars to the specialarticles devoted 
to cach state in Tue Jews) ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

2. Separate Cities and States: As the Jewsof 
the United States were destined to become more nu- 
ncrous, and consequently of more siguiticance, in the 
state of New York than elsewhere, it were fitting on 
this account to begin thissummary with the account 
of theirsettlement and development there, But there 
is a historical reason as well: the earliest docu- 
mentar ning the Jews in this coun- 
try relates to New York. Jewish connection with 
the Dutch colony of New Netherlands antedated by 
many years the beginnings of the migratory move- 
ment, for among the influential stockholders of the 
Dutch West India Company, founded in 1620, were 
anumber of Jews. Their influence upon the fortunes 
of this company from that time on was of consider- 
able importance. It would appear that Jews were 













wars and the distress which they, 
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on the muster-rolis of sqldiers and sailors sent out to 
the colony of New Amsterdam in 1652, aud that they 
had engaged toserve for the term of onc year. Their 
identity, however, has bcen tost. 
» The first known Jewish settler in New Amster> 
dam was Jacob Barsruson, who arrived on July. 8, 
1654, in the ship “ Pear Tree.” He was followed in 
September of the same year by a party of twenty- 
three who had taken passage in the 
bark “Saint Catarina.” They proba- 
bly came from Braz, by way of 
Cuba and Jamaica, having been driven 
out when that country capitulated in 1654, The 
first authentic record of their arrival is obtained 
from the legal proceedings instituted against them, 
by the officers of the vessel, to procure the passage- 
money for which they had made themselves jointly 
liable. Some were unable to pay, and two were im- 
prisoned in consequence. Othcrsarrived while these 
proceedings were pending, much to the displeasure 
of Peter Stuyvesant, the Dutch governor of New 
Netherlands, who ordered them to leave the coldny, 
and wrote to the directors of the Dutch West India 
Company asking authority for their exctusion. The 
directors overruled Stuyvesant, and under date of 
April 26, 1685; instructed him that his attitude “ was 
unreasonable and unfair, especially because of the 
considerable loss sustained by the Jewsin the taking 
-of Brazil, and also because of the large amount of 
capital which they have invested in the shares of 
thecompany,” They directed that “ they [the Jews) 
shall have permission to sail to and trade in New 
Netherlands and to live and remain there.” Stuyve- 
sant carried out his instructions with no good grace, 
evaded them whenever possible, and put many ob- 
stacles in the way of these early settlers, Further 
appeals to the directors of the company followed, 
resulting in the issuance of a reproof to Stuyvesant 
in March, 1656; the instructions to him directed that 
the Jews should be permitted to enjoy all the civil 
and political rights in New Netherlands that were 
accorded them in Amsterdam, and they were to be 
allowed to hold real estate and to trade. But they 
were not to be employed in the public service, nor 
allowed to open retail shops. This provision against 
engaging in retail trade had a marked effect upon 
their own futuge, as well as upon that of the colony. 
It resulted in their engaging in foreign intercolonial 
trade, for which, because of their connections, they 
were peculiarly fitted. The part the Jews played 
as importers and exporters, and in the general field 
of colonial commerce, is accordingly one of great sig- 
nificance. 
The most prominent figure among these pioneers 
of the New Amsterdam colony was Asser Levy; 
and it was due to his determined efforts that many of 
the political rights which the Jews en- 
joyed at this time were granted. In 
1655, among othe he sought enlist- 
ment in the militia; this was refused, 
and instead, he, with other Jews, was ordered to 
pay a tax because of their exemption. He declined 
to do this, and on Noy. 5, 1655, petitioned for 
leave to stand guard like other burghers of New 
Amsterdam. The petition heing rejected, he ap- 
pealed to the higher authorities, and in 1657 suc- 
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ceeded in obtaining certain burgher rights, and was 
permitted to perform guard duty like other citizens. 
He was the first Jew to own land in what are now 
known as Albany and New York city. His name 
figures constantly in the court records, and the liti- 
gation almost invariably resulted favorably to him. 
He appears to have amassed considerable wealth, 
and te have obtained the respect and esteem 
of the leading men of the town. Another of the 
prominent early settlers was Abraham de Lucena, 
who, with several others, in 1655 applica for per- 
nission to purchase asite fora burial-ground. This 
was denicd at the time, on the ground that there 
was no need for it, but was granted ayear later. In 
June, 1658, the burgomasters declined to permit 
judgment in civil actions to be taken against Jacob 
Barsimson, holding that ‘though defendant is ab- 
sent, yet no default is entered.against him, as he was 
summoned on his Sabbath.” This unusual instance 
of religious toleration foreshadowed a New York 
statute of two centurics later, which renders it a 
misdemeanor maliciously to serve any one with 
process on his Sabbath, or with process returnable 
on that day. When, in Oct., 1660, Asser Levy and 
Moses de Lucena were licensed as butchers, they 
were sworn “agrecably to the oath of the Jews” 

and were not to be compelled to kill any hogs. 
Upon the capture of the colony by the English in 
1664, the rights hitherto enjoyed by the Jews were 
not interfered with, and for twenty years they ap- 
pear to have lived much 48 before 















Under the British occupation, though with 
English slight increase in their numbers. In 
Rule. 1672 Rabba Couty attained prom- 


inence by his appeal te the King’s 

Council, in England, from a decree passed against 
him by the courts of Jamaica, as a result of which 
one of his ships had been seized and declared for- 
feited. His appeal was successful and resulted in 
establishing the rights of Jews as British subjects, 
and his appears to be the first case in which a colo- 
nial grant of naturalization was recognized as valid. 
In 1685 the application of Saul Brown to trade at 
Tetail was denied, as was also that of the Jews for 
liberty to exercise their religion publicly, That they 
did so privately in some definite place of worship 
would appear from the fact that a map of New 
York, dated 1695, shows the location of a Jews’ 
synagogue in Beaver street, also that Saul Brown 
was the minister, and that the congregation com- 
prised twenty families. Five years later the site of 
the synagogue was so well known that in a convey- 
ance of property the premises were referred to asa 
landmark. In 1710 the minister of the congregation, 
Abraham de Lucena, was granted exemption from 
civil and military service by reason of his ministerial 
functions, and reference is made to the enjoyment 
of the same privileges by his predecessors. The 
minutes of ihe Congregation Shearith Israe] of New 
York begin in 1729, when it was lo- 
cated in Mill street, and refer to ree- 
ords dating back as far as 1706. This 
congregation established on Mill street, 
in 1780, on a lot purchased two years before, the first 
synagogue in the United States. It would thus 
appear that the religious rights of these early Jewish 
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acttlers had been sccured in the. beginning of the 
eightcenth century, and that they enjoyed alsomany 
political rights, An act passed by the Gencral As- 
sembly of New York on Nov. 15, 1727, provided that 
when the oath of abjuration was to be taken by any 
British subject professing the Jewish religion, the 
words “upon the true faith of a Christian” might 
be omitied. Three days ‘later an act was passed 
naturalizing one Daniel Nuiez de Costa. A bitter 
political controversy of the year 1787 resulted in the 
decision by the General Assembly that Jews should 
not be allowed to vote for members of that body. 

In 1740 Parliament passed a general act permit- 


ting forcign Jews to be naturalized in the colonies.,. 


Previous to this date, hdwever, the New York Colo- 
nial Assembly had passed numerous special acts of 
naturalization, some of which were applicable to 
individuals only; others, more general in character, 
under which Jews could be naturalized without ta- 
king dath “upon the true faith of a Christian,” were 
also put upon the statute-book. Between this time 
and the Revolutionary war the Jewish community 

__ in this colony increased by slow stages, the principal 
immigrants coming from Spain, Portugal, and the 
West Indies, 

During the French and Indian war Jacdb Franks 
was the royal agent, in association with a British 
syndicate, for provisioning the British forces. in 
America; his dealings with the crown during this 
. period exceeded £750,000 in value. 

Before and during the Revolutionary war the 
Jews had representatives of their faith upon both 
sides of the controversy, though the majority joined 

the colonial side. On the Non-Impor- 


In the tation Agreement of 1769 the names 
Revo- of not less than five Jews are found; 
lution. this is also the case with respect to 


other agreements of a similar nature. 

The outbreak of the Revolutionary war dissolved the 
congregation in New York ;and upon the eve of the 
British occupancy of the town the majority of the 
congregation, headed by Gershom Mendes Serxas, 
took all the belongings of the synagogue and re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where they established the 
first regular congregation, the Mick vé Israel, in 1782. 
The'smalt number who remained in New York oc- 
casionally held services in the synagogue. At the 
close of the war most of the Jews who had gone to 
Philadelphia returned to New York, which was rap- 
idly becoming one of the most important commercial 
cities of the country. From this time on the com- 
munity grew slowly, so that by 1812 it is estimated 
there were not more than 500 Jews in New York. 
However, a number of Jewish soldiers participated 
_ inthe War of 1812, and the prosperity of the commu- 
nity was ever on the increase. The great tide of 
emigration from Germany that set in toward the be- 
ginning of the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury brought with it many Jews. They were in 
sufficient numbers by 1825 to establish the first Ger- 
man Jewish congregation, During the next forty 
years the German congregations increased rapidly, 
so that by 1850 no less than ten had been organized. 
Charitable and relief organizations were established ; 
and a considerable number of Jews took part in the 
Mexican war and entered the public service. The 


— 
large influx which followed in the late forties and 
early fifties laid the foundation for the ‘great-com- 
munity which afterward developed. . Previous to 
1881 the emigrants came for the most part from 
Germany, Bavaria, and Poland, Since the latter 
date Russia, Rumania, and Galicia have furnished 
the greatest numbers. At the present time (1905) 
the Jewjsh population of the state of New York 
is estimated at 820,000, Jews are now represented 
in New York city in every walk of lifé, political, 
professional, commercial, and industrial. ° ‘Seo New 
York. % 

Though most of the earlier emigrants “settled 7 ine. 
New York city, a few wandered beyond its, limits, 





* some even as far as the confines of what now consti- 


tutes the state of PennsyLVANIA. In 1661, when 
Albany was but a trading-pgsf, Asser 


Up-State Levy, as noted above, ownut real’ gs 
Bet- tate there, but between that daté and 
tlements. the carly years of the ninetecrth cen- 


tury there are no records of any settlers 

in that town. They were not, there in tsuli¢hente | 
numbers to form a congregation wutil 1838, and the 
had no rabbi until 1846, ‘The present Jewish ‘pe 
lation is estimated at between 4,000 and 5,000... 0" 

Buffalo attained prominence ‘in 1825+through the 
scheme of Mordecai M. Noah to establish Aranar. 
asa city of refuge for the Jews, The corner-stone 
of the projected tity was laid in one of the churches. 
of Buffalo in that year; but, as is well known, this 
scheme attracted no settlers, and the first. religiqus .. 
organization was not established until 1847.. The” 
number of Jews there increased gradually from that 
time, and many members of the Jewish community - 
have held distinguished political office, The present 
Jewish population is estimated at 7,000, ie 

The first settlement of Jews in Syracuse proba; 
bly antedates 1889, and a permanent religious organ-, ! 
ization was established in 1846. At the present 
time the number of Jewsis estimated at 5,000, There 
are Jewish communities in at least fifty-two of the 
cities of the state of New York, and most of, them 
have been established within the past twenty years, 

Next in historical importance to the settlement of 
New York city is that of Rhode Island, at Ne: 
port. Established by Roger Williams upon a basis 
of toleration for persons of all shades of religious be- 
lief, the Jews were among the first settlers. Thought 
the earliest authentic reference to Jews at Newport 
bears the date 1658, no doubta few stragglers arrived 
as carly as 1655, Fifteen Jewish families arrived in 
1658, bringing with them the first degrecs of ma- 
sonry. They established a congregation almost im- 
mediately, and in 1684 had their rights to settle con-. 
firmed by the General Assembly. There is record of 
the purchase of a burial-place in Feb., 1677. Be- 
twecn 1740 and 1760 a number of enterprising Por- 
tuguese Jewish settlers from Spain, Portugal, and ” 
the West Indies arrived, and by their activity estab- 
lished Newportas the seat of the most extensive trade 
of the country. The most prominent of the settlers 
during this period were the Loprz, Rrvera, Pollock, 
Hart, ard Hays families. Aaron Loprz wasone of 
the leading merchants of his time, and owned as 
many as thirty vessels. - With the advent of Jacob 
Rodriguez Rivera, a native.of Portugal, in 1745, the 
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ica, In 1762 tle erection of a synagogue was begun,’ 
k “and was completed and dedicated in 
Aaron the following year. From 1760 until 
Lopez. the outbreak of the Revolution the 
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manufacture of spermaceti was introduced in Amer- 


Rev. Isaac Touro, who had come from” 


Samaiten, was the rabbi of the congregation. In 1763 
there were between 60and 70 Jewish families in New- 
port, The first Jewish sermon which was preached in 
America, and which has been published, wasdelivered 
in the Newport synagogue on May 28, 1773, by Rabbi 
Hayyim Isaac Carrecan, This was delivered in 
Spanish, and was afterward translated into English, 
Carregal was a most interesting personality ; he ap- 
pears to have come from Palestine, and was on terms 


’ of intimacy with Ezra Stiles, the president of Yale 


» pocket, and Pawtucket. 


rian families. 


College. The first Jewish clubin America was formed 
in 176t at Newport, with a membership limited to 
nine persons. Just before the outbreak of the Rev- 
olutionary war the Jewish population of Newport 
must Lave numbered nearly 1,000 souls. The war 
dispersed the community, which never regained its 
importance, The Jews for the most part espoused 
the colonial cause, and lost the greater part of their 
property when the town was captured by the Brit- 
ish. In 1790 the congregation presented an address 
to Washington on the occasion of his visit to the 
city. ‘The letter of welcome is still preserved and 
is reproduced here by courtesy of the owncr, Mr. 
Frederick Phillips, New York. Abraham Touro 
bequeathed a fund to the city of Newport to main- 
tain the synagogue as well as the cemetery; this 
fund is still in existence, though no representatives 
of the original families now live in the city. The 
present Jewish population is about 200. There are 
Jewish settlements likewise in Providence, Woon- 
The entire Jewish pop- 
ulation of the state is estimated at 3,500, 

In Other Parts of New England there were 
probably occasional stray settlers in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but the intolerance of the 
Puritans rendered impossible the establishment of any 
religious communities. An interesting personality 
ig that of Judah Monis, who became a convert to 
Christianity and filled the chair of Hebrew in Har- 
vard College from 1722 until his death in 1764, 

Mention is found of a Jew in Connecticut under 
date of Nov. 9, 1659, and of another in 1670. The first 
Jewish family to settle in New Haven came in 1772, 
though a few individuals who had become converts 
to Christianity dwelt there a few years before. The 
first congregation was established about 1840, the 
congreganis being members of about twenty Bava- 
From that date on the community 
increased by slow stages, and there are at the present 
time (1905) in New Haven about 5,500 Jewish in- 
habitants. There are Jewish settlements also in 
Bridgeport, Ansonia, Derby, Waterbury, New 
London, and Hartford. In the last-mentioned city 
there are about 2,000 Jewish inhabitants, the first 
congregation having been established in 1848. Since 
1891 a number of Jewish farmers have been settled 
in various parts of the state. The total Jewish 
population of the state is about 8,500. 

The earliest mention of a Jew in Massachusetts 


* bears the date May 8, 1649, and there are references 


to Jews among the inhabitants of Boston in 1695 and 


- 1702; but they can be regarded only as stragglers, 


as no settlers made their homes ‘in Massachusetts 
until the Revolutionary war drove the Jews from 
Newport. In 1777 Aaron Lopez and Jacob Rivera, with 
fifty-nine others, went from Newport to Leices- 
ter, and established themselves there; but this 
settlement did not survive the close of the war. A 
number of Jews, including the Mays family, settled 
at Boston before 1800. Of these Moses Michael Hays 
was the most important, In 1830a number of Alge- 
rian Jews went to Boston, but they soon disappeared. 
The history of the present community begins with 
the year 1840, when the first congregation was es- 
tablished. 

The Jewish immigrants to Vermont and New 
Hampshire have never been very numerous, though 
there are congregations in Burlington, Vt., and in 
Manchester, Portsmouth, and Nashua, N. H. 
The number of Jews at the present time (1905) in these 
two states does not exceed 2,000. Little of impor- 
tance can be said about the communal life of the Jews 


in New England, and their numbers increased but _ 


slowly until after the beginning of the great Russian 
emigration in 1882, when the overflow from New 
York as well as the emigration through Canada com- 
menced to stream into New England. It is estimated 
that the number of Jews now inhabiting the New 
England States is between 80,000 and 90,000, more 
than 60,000 of whom reside in Massachusetts alone. 

The opening up of the West and the resulting 
unprofitable nature of farming in New England 
drew away from this part of the United States many 
thrifty farmers, who abandoned their unfruitful 
fields for the more attractive opportunities in the 
Western States. Of interest in connection with this 
shifting of the population is the fact that many of 
these abandoned farms, especially in Connecticut, 
have been taken up by Russian Jews, who, princi- 
pally as dairy farmers, have added a new and useful 
element to the agricultural community, 

It would seem that only a few Jews found their 
way to Maryland during the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, and that the first settlers of this 
colony came as individuals, and not in considerable 
numbers at any time, as was the case in New York, 
Newport, Savannah, and Charleston. To judge by 


the names alone it would appear that a few Jews © 


were resident in Maryland from the earliest days of 
the colony. The most prominent figure, who was 
unquestionably a Jew, was a Dr. Jacob Lumprozo, 
who had arrived Jan. 24, 1656, and 

Jacob who, in 1658, was tried for blasphemy, 
Lumbrozo. but was released by reason of the gen- 
eral amnesty granted in honor of the 

accession of Richard Cromwell (March 8, 1658). 
Letters of denization were issued to Lumbrozo Sept. 
10, 1668. Besides practising medicine, he also 
owned a plantation, engaged in trade with the In- 
dians, and had active intercourse with London mer- 
chants. He was one of the earliest medical practi- 
tioners in the colony, and his career casts much light 
upon the history and nature of religious tolerance in 
Maryland. By thestrength of his personality he was 
able to disregard nearly all the laws which would 
have rendered his residence in the colony impossible, 
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and lhe seems to have observed his faith even though 
this, under the laws; was forbidden. The unfavor- 
able environment rendered the admittance of Jews 
to Maryland difficult, and until the Constitution of 
1776 established the religious rights of all, few Jews 
settled inthecolony, Beginning with the year 1797, 
by which time a considerable number of Jews had 
arrived there, the history of the Jews of Maryland 
is of special interest. ‘ By the terms of the Constitu- 
tion of 1776 none eould hold office in the state who 
was not a subscriber to the Christian religion. In 
the year just mentioned Solomon Errine and Bar- 
nard Gratz, and others, presented a petition to the 
General Assembly at Annapolis asking to be placed 
upon the same footing with other citizens. This 
was the beginning of an agitation, lasting for a gen- 

eration, to establish the civil and polit- 

Jacob I. ical rights of the Jews. As this first 
Cohen and effort failed it was renewed at almost 
the Strug- every session of the Assembly until 

gle for 1818. During the succeeding seven 

Religious years the Cohen family, which had 

Liberty. come to Baltimore in 1803 from Rich- 
. . mond, Va., took an important part in 
the attempt to establish their rights as citizens. The 
most active member of the family in this struggle 
was Jacob I. Conen, who was ably assisted by Solo- 
mon Etting. Their persistent efforts met with suc- 
cess in 1825, when an Act of Assembly was passed 
removing the disabilities of the Jews; and in 1826 
both of the above-named were elected members of 
the city council. 

At the outbreak of the Civil war Maryland, al- 
though remaining in the Union, numbered among 
her citizens a large body of sympathizers with the 
Confederate cause, Owing to the pronounced anti- 
slavery attitude assumed by Rabbi David Ersnorn, 
the conflict of opinion was especially severe among 
the Jews. For the most part the history of Mary- 
land is the history of Baltimore, where Jews 
had settled in small numbers prior to the Revolu- 
tion. The most prominent of these settlers was Ben- 
jamin Levy, who, in addition to being a prominent 
merchant, had the distinction of being appointed 
one of the committee to arrange the celebration ix 
Baltimore of the adoption of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The first cemetery was procured as 
early as 1786, and the beginnings of communal or. 
ganization date from 1826, although the congrega- 
tion was not regularly organized until 1838. The 
Jews of the city have participated to a considerable 
extent in the civic life of the town and state, and 
have taken some part in national affairs, A number 


.have been members of the Assembly, and at the 
‘present time (1905) Isidor Rayner is a United 


States senator. The Jewish population of Balti- 
more in 1962 was estimated at 25,000, and that of the 
twenty-thgee counties, including towns outside of 
Baltimore, at 1,500, making 26,500 the total Jewish 
population of the state. 

It is of record that Jews from New Amsterdam 
traded along the Delaware River as early as 1635, 
There were probably some settlers in the southeast- 
ern portion of the territory of which William Penn 
took possession in 1681. A very considerable num- 
ber of the early Pennsylvania colonists were Ger- 


* 


man Jews.. The first Jewish resident of PrrLaDEL- 
pitta was Jonas Aaron, who was living there in 
1703. Another early pioneer and one of consider- 
able prominence was Isaac Miranda. He was the- 
first to settle at LaNcastTER, at which place, as 
also at Shacfferstown, there was an ‘early Jewish 
immigration, Miranda- became a convert to Chris- 
tianity and held-several state offices. A number of 
Jews settled in Philadelphia in the first half of the 
eighteenth century, and became prominent in the 
life of the city. Among these were David Franks, 
Joseph Marks, and Sampson’Levy, The Non-Im- 
portation Resolutions of 1765 contained the signa- 
tures of eight Jews, an indication of the importance - 
of the Jewish community at this time. As carly as, | 
1747 a number of persons held religious services in a 
sinall house in Sterling alley, and after-,_ 
ward in Cherry alley—between Third 
and Fourthstreets. They were mostly 
German and Polish Jews; and their 
differences as to the liturgy to be followed pre- 
vented, at the time, the formation of any regular 
congregation. Attempts, indeed, were made in 1761 
and 1778 to form one, but none was established 
until the influx of Jews from New York during 
the Revolutionary war, with the arrival of Ger-'.: 
shom Mendes Seixas, gave the community sufficient 
strength to carry out this cherished object. A lot 
was purchased and asynagogue erected, the dedica- 
tion occurring in Sept., 1782. A number of Phila- 
delphia Jews served in the army of the Revolution; 
and the inestimable services rendered. by Haym Bar- 
omon to Robert Morris in the finances of the Revo-_ 
lution make his name stand outas the most prominent 
character in American Jewry. The Congregation 
Mickvé Israel adopted the Sephardic ritual, and the 
most important minister of the congregation after 
Seixas was Isaac Lersenr, who arrived in 1829. He 
was the leading Jewish minister of his time, and few 
others have left such an impress upon American 
Jewish affairs as he. As minister, teacher, organ- 
izer, translator of the Bible, editor, and publisher 
he was a man of indefatigable energy and rare abil- . 
ity. Promiuent also were members of the PrrL1irs 
family, chief among whom were Zalegman Phillips 
and Henry M. Phillips. The latter was one of the. 
leading lawyers of Philadelphia, a politician of im- 
portance, and a member of the 35th 

Mickvé Congress. Leeser’s successor as min- 
Israel and ister of the Mickvé Israel congregation 

Rodeph was Sabato Monars, a native of Leg- 

Shalom. horn, Italy, who, from 1851 until his - 

-~death in 1897, was a leading figure in 
American Jewish affairs. It was due to his efforts 
that a Jewish Theological Seminary was established 
in New York. 

The first German congregation was the Rodeph 
Shalom, which was organized in 1802, but which 
probably had meetings at an earlicr date. The 
most prominent of its rabbis was Marcus Jastrow, 
who was succeeded by the present incumbent, 
Henry Berkowitz. The best-known cantor of this 
congregation was Jacob Frankel. During the Civit 
war he acted as chaplain of hospitals under the 
United States government, The first leading Re- 
form minister installed in Philadelphia was 


Philadel- 
phia. 
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Samuel IFirsch. Many other congregations have 
been formed, especially since 1882, when the Rus- 
sian emigration brought large numbers to the city. 
Next in importance to the settlement at Philadelphia 
was that at Lancaster, where Jews were to be 
found in 4780, before the town and county were 
organized. Joseph Simon was the best known of 
the first arrivals. Meyer Hart. and Michael Hart 
were among the earlier settlers at Easton, where 
they arrived previous to the Revolutionary war, A 
synagogue was established there in 1889. Shaef- 
ferstown had a few Jewish settlers at an early date, 
and a synagofrue and cemetery in 1732. For a con- 
siderable number of years preceding the Revolution- 
ary war a number of Jews of Pennsylvania were 
engaged in the exploitation and sale of western Penn- 
sylvania lands, Among the more prominent of these 
were Jacob and David Franks, Barnard and Michael 
Gratz, Joseph Simon, and Levy Andrew Levy. 

There isan important Jewish settlement in Pitts- 
burg, where Jews arrived in considerable numbers 
as carly as 1880, organizing a congregation in 1846; 
in Harrisburg, where a congregation was estab- 
lished in 1851; and in Wilkesbarre, Scranton, and 
Reading. As elsewhere, the Russian emigration of 
1882 largely increased the number of Jews in 
Pennsylvania, and communities are now to be found 
in at least fifty towns of the state. The present 
(1905) Jewish population of Pennsylvanian is esti- 
mated at 115,000, of whom nearly 75,000 live in 
Philadelphia, 

The Jewish settlement in Georgia dates almost 
from the very foundation of the colony; and the 
early history of Georgia is practically the history of 
the growth and development of Savannah, Jewish 
life centering in that city. It would appear that a 
movement was set on foot in London to settle some 
Jews in the colony even before Oglethorpe, in June, 
1733, led his first band of followers to the point 
which soon after became the city of Savannah. The 
second vessel which reached the colony from Eng- 
land (on July 11, 1783) had among its passengers 
no less than forty Jewish emigrants. Though their 
arrival was unexpected, the liberal-minded governor 
-welcomed them gladly, notwithstanding that he was 
aware that the trustces of the colony in England 
had ex pressed some opposition to permitting Jews to 
settic there. These first settlers were all of Spanish 
and Portuguese extraction, though within a year of 
their arrival others, who were apparently German 
Jews, also took up theirresidence there. These two 
bands of settlers received equally liberal treatment 
from Oglethorpe, and were the progenitors of one 
of the most important communities of Jews in the 
United States. Many of their descendants are still 
living in various parts of the country. The first 
male white child born in the colony was a Jew, 
Isaac Minis. 

Among the first immigrants was Dr. Nuiiez, who 
was made welcome because of his medical knowl- 
edge, and because he, with a number of others, 
brought sufficient wealth to the colony to enable 
the immigrants to take up large tracts of land. A 
congregation was organized as early as 1784. Three 
years later Abraham de Lyon, who had been a 
*vineron ® in Portugal) intraduced the enliiwr nf 


grapes. Thecultivation and manufacture of silkand 
the pursuit of agriculture and of commerce were 
the chicf occupations of these early settlers. A dis- 
pute with the trusives of the colony respecting the 
introduction of slaves caused an extensive einigra- 
tion to South Carolina in 1741, and resulted in the 
dissolution of the congregation. Butin 1751 anum- 
ber of Jews returned to Georgia, and in the same 
year the trustees sent over Joseph Ottolenghi to 
superintend the somewhat extensive silk-industry 
in the colony. Ottolenghi soon attained promi- 
nence in the political life of hisassociates, and was 
elected a member of the Assembly in 1761 and in 
succecding years. There scems to have been little 
if any distinction made socially between the Jews 
and the other settlers, and educational and philan- 
thropic institutions seem to have becn supported by 

all alike. 4 
Though the Jews participated prominently in the 
events leading up to the Revolution, it would ap- 
pear that even in the midst of absorb- 


In the ing political discussions tlicy were 
Revolu- able, in 1774, to start another congre- 
tion. gation. They were not all, however, 


to be found on the colonial side dur- 
ing the war, for Mordecai Suerraun, Levi Sheftall, 
Philip Jacob Cohen, Philip Mints, and Sheftall 
Sheftall were in the first days of the Revolution dis- 
qualified by the authoritics from holding any office 
of trust in the province becanse of the pronounced 
revolutionary ideas which they advocated. The 
community was dispersed during the Revolution, 
but many Jews returned immediately after the close 
of the war. In 1787 the congregation was. reestab- 
lished, largely owing to the energy of Mordecai 
Sheftall, and it was incorporated on Nov. 30, 1790, 
under the name of Mickvé Israel of Savannah. The 
charter, with the minutes of the congregation of 
that date, still exists. Under date of May 6, 1789, 
Levi Sheftall, in behalf of the Hebrew congrega- . 
tion of Savannah, presented an address to Wash- 
ington on the occasion of his election to the pres- 
idency, to which Washington made a gracious 
reply. The community docs not scem to have pros- 
pered in the last days of the eighteenth and the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, but in 1820 began 
to increase in importance; and on the occasion of the 
consecration of a new synagogue in July, 1820, Dr. 
Jacob de la Motta delivered an address which was 
printed, and which is still a document of great value 
to American Jewish history. The synagogue was 
destroyed by fire in 1829, but was replaced by a sub- 
stantial brick structure ten years later, and was con- 
secrated in Feb., 1841, by Isaac Leeser. In 1878 
the old synagogue, having been outgrown, was 
closed, and a new edifice was consecrated on the 
same day. The community has prospered materi- 
ally within the past twenty-five years, and a num- 
ber of its members have held important political 
office. Herman Meyers has held the office of 
mayor of the city of Savannah for a number of 
years. : 
After Savannah, Augusta appears to have been 
the next town in the statein which Jewssettled, In 


1825 one Florence, accompanied by his wife, was the 
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from Charleston, though a congregation was net or- 
ganized until 1846. Atlanta, Columbus, and 
Macon have quite extensive communities, and con- 
gregations arc to be found in Augustu, Albany, 
Athens, Brunswick, and Rome. They were all 
established after 1850, and most of them within the 
past twenty-five years. At Atlanta there is a bome 
for orphans founded and managed by the Independ- 
ent Order of B'nai B'rith. The community at Sa- 
vanuali still cohtinues to be the most important, and 
numbers about 3,000. The total Jewish population 
of the state is estimated at 7,000. 

The liberal charter which Jolin Locke drew up 
in 1669 for the governance of the Carolinas should 
have operated to attract Jews thither at an carly 
date, since “Jews, heathen, and dissenters” we 
by the terms of Locke's charter granted full liberty 
of conscience. Though political changes modified 
Locke’s original plans considerably, the spirit of 
tolerance was always retained. Nevertheless no 
Jews in any numbers appear to have come to South 
Carolina until the exodus from Georgia in 1740-— 
1771, already referred to, Tlowever, one Simon Val- 
entine is mentioned as living in Charleston in 
1698, and probably arrived there three years carlier, 
A few others followed him, for in 1708a protest was 
raised against “Jew strangers” voting in an clection 
for members of the Assembly. In 1748 some promi- 
nent London Jews set on foot a scheme for the ac- 
quisition of a tract of 200,000 acres of land in South 
Carolina. Nothing came of this, however, though 
on Nov, 27, 1755, Joseph Sanvapor purchased 100, - 
000 acres of land near Fort Ninety-six for £2,000. 
Twenty years later Joseph Salvador sold 60,000 
acres of land for £3,000 to thirteen London Sephar- 
dic Jews, This land was known as the “Jews’ 
Lands.” 
nephew of Joseph) purchased extensive tr 
land in the same vicinity in 1773-74. Mosc 
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likewise a London Jew, who arrived in 1756, became | 


actively engaged in indigo manufacture, spending 
large gums in its development, and making this one 
During the 
Revolutionary war the Jews of South Carolina were 
to be found on both sides; and the most eminent 
of the revolutionists was Francis Salvador, who was 
elected a member of the First and Second Provin- 
cial Congresses which met 1775-76, 
the most important political office 
held by any Jew during the Revolu- 
tion, Two-thirds of a company of 
militia commanded by Richard Lushington was 
made wp of Charleston Jews. After the fall of 
Charleston in 1780 the majority of Jews left that 
city, but most of them returned at the close of the 
war. The Sephardic Jews established a congrega- 
tion in 1750, and the Jews of German descent an- 
other shortly thereafter. In 1791, when the Sephar- 
dic congregation was incorporated, the total number 
of Jews in Charleston is estimated to have been 
400, Aé the opening of the nineteenth century the 
Charleston Jews formed the most important com- 
munity in the United States. A number of its 
members héld important political office, and Mayer 
Moses was a member of the legislature in 1810. 
About this time it was due to the Jews that free- 


Jewish 
Company. 


Another of the SaLyvapors (Francis, the { 





masonry was introduced into the state, A large 
number of Jews from New York went to Charleston 
at the close of the Revolutionary war and remained 
there until the commencement of the Civil war. 
The Jews of South Carolina participated in the War 
of 1812 aud in the Mexican war, and were in con- 
siderable numbers on the Confederate side during 
the Civil war. Many South Carolina Jews moved 
north during the reconstruction period. 

A congregation was organized at Columbia in 
1822. Communities also exist at Darlington, 
Florence, Orangeburg, and Sumter. The first 
Reform movement in any congregation in America 
was instituted at. Charleston in 1824 and another in 
1840 (sce below). The total number of Jews in the 
state at the present time (1905) is estimated at 2,500. 

The first settlers in North Carolina scem to 
have come to Wilmington before the end of the 
eightcenth century, and appear to lave been an 
offshoot of the Charleston community. In 1808 
an attempt was made to expel a member of the 
Gencral Assembly because of his Jewish faith. The 
community grew slowly, so that in 1826 it was esti- 
mated that there were but 400 Jews in the state. 
No considerable augmentation of their numbers oc- 
curred until after the immigration of 1848, Wil- 
mington continues to be the leading community ; 
a congregation was established there in 1867. 
There are small communities in about ten other 
ies. The total Jewish population of the state is 
estimated at 6,000, 

To judge by names alone it would Appear that a 
few Jews wandered into Virginia as’ early as 1624. 
Asmall number seem also to have been there be- 
fore the end of the seventeenth century, but for 
nearly 100 years no traces of Jewish settlement are 


















found. At least one Jewish soldier—possibly two 
—served in Virginia regiments under Washington 





in hisexpedition across the Alleghany Mountains in 
1754. It is probable that Jews drifted into the 
colony from Baltimore and other points in Mary- 
land at an early date. By 1785 Richmond had a 
Jewish community of about a dozen families of 
Spanish-Portuguese descent, which organized a 
Sephardic congregation in 1791. This congrega- 
tion remaincd in existence until 1698. The mi- 
gration of German Jews to Richmond began early 
in the nineteenth century ; and in 1829 they were 
in suflicient numbers to organize a congregation. 
In 1870, when the public-school system was estab- 
lished in Richmond, the first sessions were held in 
the rooms of the German Jewish congregation, 
Over one hundred Virginian Je saw inilitary 
service during the Civil war. The Richmond com- 
munity has achieved prosperity, and now (1905) 
numbers about 2,500 Jews, An important commu- 

















nity is established also at Norfolk. Nearly twenty 





other congregations tin the remaining towns of 
the state, and there are similar organizations in about. 
six towns of West Virginia. The present Jewish 
population of the entire state of Virginia is about 
15,000, and that of West Virginia about 1,500, 

The most prominent early figure in the history of 
the Jews in Louisiana is Judah Touro, who went 
to New Orleans about 1801. The community in- 
ereased but slowly during the first half of the nine- 
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teenth century, but has grown rapidly since that 
time. The first congregation was established about 
1880, and since that date, and especially during the 
last twenty years, a number of additional congre- 
gations have been formed and important charita- 
ble organizations established. Martin Behrman is 
mayor of New Orleans (1905). About twenty towns 
now have Jewish communities with an estimated 
population of 12,000, 

The Western wave of migration which took place 
in the early years of the nineteenth century carried 
with it a considerable number of Jews to Ken- 
tucky. Among these was one Salamon from Phila- 
delphia, who established himself at Harrodsburg 
about 1808, In 1816 he was made cashier of the 
Bank of the United States at Lexington. Shortly 
after the War of 1812 the Jews began to go to 
Louisville, where the most important conununity 
of the state is still located, The first congregation 
there was chartered in 1842, and a synagogue was 
bajltin 1850. Another congregation was organized in 
1846, and since the Russian emigration, beginning in 
1881, a number of others have been established. In 
1901 Louisville had six congregations and numerous 
philanthropic and cdueational institutions. There 
are other Communities in at least half a dozen other 
towns in the state. The total Jewish pomuation at 
the present time (1905) is estimated at 12,000. 

A few Jews were among the traders who settled 
in Tennessee, near the Holston River, in 1778, but 
they were mere stragglers and made no permanent 
settlement. About 1845 some Jews began to arrive 
in Memphis, where they had been preceded by Jo- 
seph J. Andrews. In 1858 a congregation was or- 
ganized, and an Orthodox congregation in 1862. 
At Nashville a congregation was established in 
1854. Jews have been prominent also in Chatta- 
nooga; in the years 1894 to 1898 George W. Ochs 
was mayor of the city. There are several commu- 
nities in other towns of the state, though the total 
Jewish population probably does not exceed 7,000. 

Of the remaining states of the sonthern group 
east of the Mississippi River the principal Jewish 
settlements have been made in Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi. An occasional Jew made his way into 
the territory which is now Alabama during the early 
part of the cighteenth century. One Pallachio be- 
came prominent in 1776, Abraham Mordecai came 
from Pennsylvania and settled in Montgomery 
county in 17 he established trading-posts, and 
dealt extensively with the Indians, and in Oct., 1802, 
with the aid of two Jews, Lyous and Barnett, who 
had come from Georgia, he erected the first cotton- 
gin in the state. Of the other carly settlers Philip 
Pusi.trs was the most prominent. He moved to 
Mobile about 1835, from Charleston, and held promi- 
nent political office; in 1853 he was elected to Con- 
gress. He afterward resided in Washington, and 
became known as a leading attorney there. The 
first congregation in Mobile was formed in 1841, 
where the largest community of the state is still to 
be found. A number of other congregations were 
established about the middle of the century, notably 
towns have 
1 Communities. The present Jewish popula- 
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it is likely that there were a few Jews in the 
Natehez «istrict of Mississippi before the close of 
the eighteenth century, but no congregation was 
organized until that, of Natchez was established in 
1843. No other congregation was organized before 
1850. The present Jewish population of this state 
docs not exceed 3,000. 

Florida has a Jewish population of about 3,000, 
and the earliest congregation was established at 
Pensacola, in 1874, 

OF the Western States of the southern group none 
has such Jewish interests as Texas, and with the 
early development of no states other, than Georgia 
and California have Jews been so intimately associ- 
ated, They were among the first of Austin’s colonists 
jn 1821, when Texas was still a part of Mexico: and 
Samuci Isaacs, who served in the Army of the Re- 
public of Texas, reccived 820 acres of land in Fort 
Bend county for his services. Many of the earlier 
settlers came from England. When Abraham (C. 
Labatt arrived in Velasco in 1881 he found that sev- 
eral other Jews bad preceded him. Between 1882 
and 1840 quite a number of Jews settled in the Nac- 
ogdoches district, serving the government in civiland 
military capacities. An unusually Jarge number of 
Jews were attracted by the stirring events which 
preceded the annexation of Texas to the Union, and 
many fook part inthe military expeditions, Several 
were with Sam Houston’s army in the Mexican war,’ 
and were present at the storming of the Alamo in 
Dec., 1885. A number received land and property 
for services rendered to the short-lived repullic. 
Jacob de Corpvova, a native of Jamaica, came to 
Galveston from New Orleans in 1837, and during the 
next thirty years was prominently identified with 
the development of the country. The real-estate 
operations in which he engaged in the early days 
became known farand wide. He publisheda news- 

paper, introduced the Order ef Odd 

Jacob de Fellows, was elected to the legislature 

Cordova. from Harris county in 1847, and in 

1849 laid out the city of Waco. An- 














other of the prominent carly pioncers was Henry 
Castro, a native of France, who had seen service in 
the French army and had gone to the United States 
in 1827. He lived fora time in Rhode Island, but 
went to Texas about 1840. In 1842 he made a don- 
tract with Sam Houston to settle a colony west. of 
the Medina. Between 1843 and 1846 he sent 5,000 
emigrants from the Rhenish provinces to Texas—a 
remarkably organized emigration for that early 
period. Castroville and Castro county, in north- 
west ‘Texas, serve to perpetuate his name. On the 
admission of Texas into the Union David 8, Kauff- 
man, a Jew, was elected a member of Congress and 
served until his death in 1851. The first congrega- 
tion was established at Houston as carly as 1854, 
and others followed in Galveston and San An- 
tonio shortly thereafter. Other important commn- 
nities are at Dallas and Waco. Capt. L. C. Harby 
played a prominent part in the defense of Galveston 
during the Civil war. There are at present at least 
twelve other congregations within the state, whose 
Jewish population now numbers about 1%500. 
Though no congregation was established i in Mich- 
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a prominent part in the settlement and early history 
of the territory as Indian traders. The principal set- 
tlement has been at Detroit, where the first arrivals 
were from Germany. Since 1882 there has been a 
large influx of Russians, who have grown to be an 
important clement of the community. In {883acol- 
ony of Russian Jews was established near Bad Axe, 
which met with some success. Eleven towns have 
regularly organized congregations, and there are 
small communities in many other towns, After De- 
troit, the principal settlements areat Grand Rapids, 
Kalamazoo, Bay City, and Alpina. It is esti- 
mated that the Jewish population of the state num- 
bers 16,000. 

The first Jewish settler in the territory now com- 
prised within the state of Wisconsin was Jacob 
Frauks, who went to Green Bay from Canada as 
early as 1792, and who two years later was granted 
by the Indians a tract of land on Devil River, about 
four miles from Fox River. He carried on an ex- 
tensive trade with the Indiaus. In 1805 he was 
known far and wide amoug them, and estab- 
lished a high reputation for integrity, fair dealing, 
and hospitality; he erected the first saw- and grist- 
mill ever put up in that region, and returned to 
Canada in the same year. Other traders followed 
in his wake, but none came in sufficient numbers to 
establish any congregation until shortly before the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The principal 
settlement was made in Milwaukee, where a con- 
gregation was organized in 1855. In 1900 there 
were congregations in ten other cities, and in 1905 
the total Jewish population of the state is estimated 
at 15,000. 

The important community of Cincinnati, in Ohio, 
is the oldest west of the Alleghany Mountains. From 
the middle of the nineteenth century its Jewish com- 
munity has played a significant part in Jewish affairs 
in the United States, The Jewish pioneer of the Ohio 
Valley was Joseph Jonas, who went to Cincinnati 
from England in March, 1817. He attracted others 
from his native country a few years thereafter, and 
in 1819 they held the first Jewish service in the west- 
ern portion of the United States. Previous to 1830 
considerable additions to the community came from 
England, and in 1824 the first congregation was 
formed. Beginning with 1880, a large number of 
German Jews made their way to Cincinnati, and the 
first synagogue was erected in 1836. The community 
was of significance as early as 1850, and contained 
capable and public-spirited members. Isaac M. 
Wisk, who went to Cincinnati in 1854, and Max Lin- 
IENTHAL, Who arrived in 1855, helped materially to 
enable Cincinnati to impress indelibly its individu- 
ality upon Judaism in America. These two men 
aided in making Cincinnati a center of Jewish cul- 
ture, and assisted in the development of a number of 
movements that were national in scope. Cincinnati 
is the seat of the Union of American Hebrew Con- 
gregations, the Central Conference of the Reform 
Rabbis of American Judaism, and the Hebrew Union 
College, and its graduates occupy many puipits 
throughout the country. The Jews of Cinciunati 
have always shown great public spirit and have 
filled many local positions of trust, as well as state, 
judicial, and rovernmental offices. At the present 














time (1905) Julius Fleischman is the mayor of the 
city. Next in importance to Cincinnati is the com- 
munity of Cleveland, where Jews settled as early 
as 1837, and established a congregation in 1839. 
The history of the Jews in Ohio during tle first half 
of the nineteenth century is confined to the cities 
just mentioned. After that date congregations 
grew up throughout the state. There are at the 
present time congregations in twenty other towns. 
About 1,000 Jews of Ohio saw service during the 
Civil war a number only exceeded by the Jewish 
contingent from New York. The present popula- 
tion of Obio is given as 50,000. 

The largest community of Jews in America, out- 
side of New York and Philadelphia, is to be found in 
Chicago. It is probable that there were Jewish 
settlers in the Illinois territory when that country 
was still under French control. John lays seems 
to have been the earliest Jewish pioneer, and he held 
the office of sheriff of St. Clair county from 1798 
to 1818, and was appointed collector of internal 
revenue for the territory by President Madison in 
1814, but no Jews appear to have followed in his 
footsteps until twenty years later. Considerable 
numbers of Jews found their way to the rising 
city Chicago previous to 1850, and the first con- 
gregation was organized in 1847. In 1842 a Jewish 
Colonization Society of New York sent Henry 
Meyer to sclect a tract in the vicinity of Chicago 
for a Jewish colony. He succeeded in attracting 
a considerable number of settlers, though only a 
few became farmers, the remainder removing for 
the most part to Chicago. After Chicago the next 
town to be settled by Jews was Peoria, und after 
the middle of the nineteenth century they settled 
in considerable numbers in most of the important 
towns in the state. Through the endcavors of 
B. Felsenthal, who went to Chicago in 1858, the 
Reform Congregation Sinai was established in 1861. 
He played an important part in the history of the 
development of the community. After the great 
fire of 1871 the community grew rapidly, and 
it has become one of the most prosperous in the 
country, its members being actively interested in 
the political life of the city and state. There are 
over fifty Jewish congregations in the city, and the 
population is estimated at 80,000. Some of the most 
important manufactories of the state are controlled 
by Jews. Samuel ALrscnuLER of Aurora was a 
Democratic nominee for governor in 1900. The 
Jewish community of Chicago hus many notable 
educational establishments and relief institutions, 
and has furnished distinguished members to the 
legal profession, as well as renowned architects and 
musicians. Among its prominent rabbis, besides 
B. Felsenthal, have been Liebmann Adler and Emit 
G. Hirsch. The Jewish population of the state is 
estimated at 100,000. 

In the southern and northwestern group of states 
Missouri stands out in special prominence. Be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco there is no city 
in which Jews have settled where they have formed 
so prosperous &@ community as in St. Louis. The 
pioneer Jewish settler in the state was Wolf Bloch, 
a native of Bohemia, who is reported to have reached 
St. Louis as early as 1816 A few othere follnwed 
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shortly thereafter, but their identity has been lost. 
They were not in sufficient numbers to hold services 
until 1886, and in the following year the first congre- 
gation was established. Two other congregations 
were organized before 1870. During the Civil war 
Isidore Bush attained prominence as a delegate on 
the “Unconditional Union Ticket ” to the convention 
which decided that Missouri should remain in the 
Union. St. Louis harbored a number of refugees 
from Chicago after the fire of 1871, and since that 
time has grown rapidly in numbers and wealth. 
Representatives of the community have attained 
distinction politically and commercially. Moses N. 
Sale has been judge of the circuit court, and Nathan 
Frank was elected to the Fifty-first Congress. Next 
in importance to the community of St. Louis, whose 
numbers aggregate about 40,000, is that of Kansas 
City. The Jewish residents of the city number 
about 5,500. At St. Joseph Jews began to settle 
as early as 1850, and a congregation was organized 
nine years later. The Jewish population numbers 
1,200. There are congregations in eight other citics 
of the state, whose Jewish population, however, is 
estimated at 50,000. 

The first Jewish congregation in Kansas was 
established at Leavenworth in 1859; another was 
organized at Kansas City in 1870. Jews to the 
number of 8,000 are to be found in at least nine 
other towns of the state. 

The first Jewish settlement made in Nebraska 
was on the site of the present city of Omaha in 
1856, but it was not until ten years later that the 
first congregation was organized. There is also a 
congregation at Lincoln, and communities in several 
smaller cities. The great bulk of the 8,800 Jews of 
the state live in Omaha, 

Jews are recorded as having lived in the river 
towns of Iowa, especially at Dubuque and Mc- 
Gregor, as early as 1847-48. These were the main 
shipping- and stopping-points for the far West, and 
attracted settlers on this account. As tlie popula- 
_ tion moved westward small Jewish communities also 
found their way to Davenport, Burlington, and 
Keokuk. The first congregation was established at 
Davenport in 1861, another at Keokuk in 1868, 
and that at Des Moines in 1873. The largest Jew- 
ish community is in the last-named city. There are 
Jewish communities in eleven other towns of the 
state, whose total Jewish population, however, does 
not exceed 5,000. 

The gold discoveries of 1849 on the Pacific Coast 
proved not less attractive to some Jews than to 
other adventurous spirits, and to such an extent 
that as early as 1850 two congregations were organ- 
ized in San Francisco. A striking characteristic 
of California Jewish migration is the cosmopolitan 
nature of its early Jewish population. Every 
country, even Australia, was represented among 
these pioneers. Another significant feature of the 
early settlement in California was the number of con- 
gregations which were organized in the fifties, 
when the gold fever was at its height, and which 
soon dwindled to insignificance, and during the 
course of the next ten or fifteen years passed out of 
existence. Noteworthy also is the high character of 
these carly settlers, and the leading part they played 


in consequence in the political as wel] as the com- 
mercial development of this new country. Among 
the most distinguished was Solomon 

Solomon HeEyDENFELDT, who had gained prom- 

Hey- inence in Alabama before he came to 
denfeldt. California, where he attained the rare 
distinction of being elected chicf jus- 
tice of the state, a position which he held until his 
resignation in 1857. Subsequently he took a lead- 
ing part in the politics of the state. Henry A. 
Lyons was one of the first three justices of the Su- 
preme Courtof California. A number of other Jews 
have occupied prominent political office; in the com- 
mercial world the Jews have been among the pioneers 
in the development of the state. Some of the lead- 
ing Jewish bankers of New York came from San 
Francisco, where Jews are still a decided power in 
financia] and commercial undertakings. Nor have 
they failed to develop on cultural lines; and the 
name of Perxorro is one of distinction in art and 
scholarship. Emma Wo r is a distinguished au- 
thoress. M.H. De Young is proprietor of the “San 
Francisco Chronicle,” and Max C. Sloss is prominent 
as one of the judges of the Superior Court of San 
Francisco. Julius Kahn represents the San Fran- 
cisco district in Congress. 

The two congregations already mentioned grew 
rapidly; at the present time (1905) there are four- 
teen congregations in all, and the Jewish popula- 
tion of the city is estimated at 17,000. There are 
other congregations at Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
and many other towns, making up a Jewish popula- 
tion for the state of 28,000, é 

The overflow from California made its way into 
Oregon, where Jews were to be found as carly as 
1860; the first congregation was established in Port- 
land in 1858. As in California, they played a prom- 
inent part from the very beginning in municipal and 
state politics. Solomon Hirscx was in 1889 ap- 
pointed minister to Turkey by President Harrison, 
he having previously made himself one of the Re- 
publican leaders of the state. Joseph Stmon has 
the distinction of having been one of the few Jews 
who represented a state in the United States Senate 
(1898-1903). Others, notably D. Solis Cohen, have 
been active in local politics. There are small com- 
munities in various towns of the state, whose Jew- 
ish population numbers 6,000. 

Jews first settled in Utah in 1860, but there is no 
record of religious services before 1866. The first 
congregation was established in Salt Lake City in 
1880. A few Jews have held important political 
office. The present population is estimated at 
1,000. . 

It would appear that there were a considerable 
number of Jewsamong the first settlers of Colorado. 
The principal community js that of Denver, where 
the congregation was established in 1874. One of 
the prominent philanthropic institutions of the city 
is the National Jewish Hospital for Consumptives, 
founded in 1890. Leadville is said to have estab- 
lished its congregation in 1864. Five other cities in 
Colorado have Jewish congregations, and the total 
Jewish population of the state numbers 5,800. 

The states of Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
and North and South Dakota have not failed to 
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attract Jewish settlers, though for the most part they 
did not arrive previous to the Russian immigration. 
Jews have penetrated into every state and all the 
territories of the Union, so that at this time prac- 
tically no settlement of any significance in any part 
of the United States is without its Jewish commu- 
nity, small though it may be. Certain phases in the 
development of the Jewish communities through- 
out the United States have been common to all. 
The high holy days have always brought them to- 
gether, often from far distant points, 


Character- for religious worship. These occa- 
istics of sional mectings soon resulted, when 
Congrega- the communities grew greater, in the 
tions. organization of congregations, which 


was often preceded, sometimes fol- 
lowed, by the purchase of a place of burial. 
As the communities grew the need for care of the 
sick and poverty-stricken resulted in the establish- 
ment of philanthropic institutions of various kinds. 
These were followed by the creation of various 
social organizations, many of which had beneticial 
features; and closely following in the wake of this 
development came the establishment, as prosperity 
became more enduring, of cducativnal institutions; 
and practically no organized congregation ever 
failed to care for religious instruction. 

3. Relation to the Federal Government: 
The Damascces Arrarr of 1840 marks the real be- 
ginning of the diplomatic or international phase in 
the history of American Jews, though a reference to 
the services whichi Mordecai M. Noam rendered his 
country as consul at Tunis (1813-16) should not be 
omitted. The persecutions and tortures to which 
some of the most prominent Jews of Damascus had 
been subjected were reported to the Department of 
State at Washington by the United States consul at 
Damascus, Immediate instructions, under date of 
Aug. 14, 1840, were thereupon issued to John Glid- 
don, the United States consul at Alexandria, Egypt, 
by Secretary John Forsyth, in which he directed that 
all good offices and efforts be employed to display 
the active sympathy of the United States in the at- 
tempts that the governments of Europe were making 
to mitigate the horrors of these persecutions. Three 
days later David Porter, the United States minis- 
ter to Turkey, was instructed by Forsyth to do 
everything in his power at the Porte to alleviate 
the condition of the unfortunates. In both these 
communications the reasons for the intervention of 
the United States are based upon sentiments of jus- 
tice and humanity, no American citizens being in- 
volved; in the communication to Minister Porter 
stress was laid upon the peculiar propriety and right 
of the intervention of the United States, because its 
political and civil institutions make no distinction 
in favor of individuals by reason of race or creed, 
but treat all with absolute equality. 

Though it would appear that this action of the 
United States was taken without the solicitation of 

any Jews of this country, measures 

Damascus werealready on foot to display the feel- 
Affair. ing of the Jews at this time. Public 
meetings were held in August and Sep- 

teniber, 1840, in New York, Philadelphia, and Rich- 
mond, participated in by both Christians and Jews, 











at which resolutions were passed asking the United 
States to intervene to procure justice for the ac- 
cused and the mitigation of their hardships. Among 
the leaders who were instrumental in calling these 
mectings were Jacob Ezekiel of Richmond, J. B. 
Kurseheedt and Theodore J. Seixas of New York, 
and Isaac Leeser and John Moss of Philadelphia. 
Considerable correspondence passed between these 
leaders and the Department of State, in which the 
humanitarian attitude of the government and the 
nature of its intérvention are fully disclosed (“ Publ. 
Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 8, p. 141; No. 9, p. 155; 
No. 10, p. 119). 

Ten years later the Jews of this country were con- 
cerned in the diplomatic relations with Switzerland. 
Almost simultaneously the negotiations assumed 
two phases: (a) respecting the ratification of a treaty 
in which Jurked the possibility that American citi- 
zens who were not Christians might be discriminated 
against, and (4) concerning the actual discrimina- 
tion in Switzerland against American citizens, on 
the ground that they belonged to the Jewish faith. 

In Nov., 1850, A. Dudley Mann, the American rep- 
resentative, negotiated a treaty with the Swiss Con- 
federation, which was transmitted to the Senate on 
Feb. 13, 1851, by President Fillmore. At the same 
time the president sent a message in which he took 
exception to a part of the first article of the treaty, 
which specifically provided that Christians alone 
were to be entitled to the privileges guaranteed. 
An agitation against the ratification of the treaty 
was started by the Jewsas soon as its existence was 
learned of, and Daniel Webster, then secretary of 
state, and Senator Henry Clay at once (Feb., 1851) 
went on record as opposed to the objectionable 

clause of the treaty. The principal 

Swiss Dis- agents in stirring up the opposition 
abilities. were Isaac Leesnn, David Erxnorn, 
J. M. Cardozo of Charleston, 8. C., 

and Capt. Jonas P. Levy of New York. A move- 
ment was set on foot in this country shortly there- 
after (1852-53) to procure religious toleration 
abroad for American citizens gencrally; this was 
guite distinct from any movement started by the 
Jews, but greatly aided the latter. Asa result.of 
this combined opposition the Senate declined to 
ratify the treaty. Senator Lewis Cass of Michigan 
figured largely in the opposition to it. He corre- 
sponded with Rev, Isaac Leeser and Captain Levy 
respecting it, delivered several notable speeches in 
the Senate against it in 1854, and presented a peti- 
tion on April i9, 1854, which had been signed by 
Jews of the United States at the instance of a com- 
mittce of New York Jews, of which Alexander J. 
Kursheedt was chairman. As a result the treaty 
was amended by the Senate, and in itsamended form 
was ratified and proclaimed Nov. 9, 1 But the 
amendment, though less objectionable in phraseol- 
ogy, retained the same connotation and rendered it 
possible, under its terms, for the Swiss cantons to 
discriminate against Jews in the manner they had 
adopted in 1851. Though uusuccessfulin preventing 
the ratification of the treaty, the agitation against 
it did not cease. Notwithstanding the treaty was 
proclaimed at the end of 1855, it would appear that 
this was not generally known until 1837. Attention 
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was drawn toit by the fact that one A. H. Gootman, 
an American citizen and a Jew, had received notice 
in 1856 to leave Chaux-de-Fonds, in Neuchatel, 
where he had transacted business for five years. Pub- 
lic meetings of protest were held during the year 1857, 
in Pittsburg, Indianapolis, Easton, Pa., Charleston, 
Baltimore, and elsewhere, and a vigorous opposi- 
tion was voiced by Isaac M. Wisnin his paper, “The 
Israelite,” by David Einhorn in “Sinai,” and by 
Isaac Leeser in “The Occident.” A convention of 
Jews met in Baltimore in October, and a delega- 
tion appointed by this convention waited on Presi- 
dent Buchanan in the same month to protest against 
the treaty and request its abrogation; the president 
promised 1o take steps to accede to their request so 
far as lay in his power. Numerous memorials were 
also transmitted to the president and the Senate. 
That this agitation attracted general attention is 
manifested by the fact that the newspapers through- 
out the country expressed vigorous opinions against 
the treaty. 

Though sporadic efforts to procure an alteration 
in the treaty and the establishment of the rights not 
only of American Jews but of the Jews of all nations 
in Switzerland continued to be made in the United 
States, the principal scene of negotiations shifted to 
the former country, and the principal actor was Theo- 
dore Fay, the American minister. Beginning in 
Aug., 1853 (« U. 8. Ex. Doc.” xii. 8), when an Ameri- 
can citizen, the same Gootman referred to above, re- 
ceived orders from the authorities of Chaux-de- 
Fonds, canton of Neuchatel, to leave that canton 
on the ground that he wasa Jew, Fay, thoughat first 
distnclined to take any very energetic stand, finally 
became much interested in the subject of Swiss 
discrimination against Jews and kept up an active 
agitation until his recall in 1860. He succeeded in 
procuring permission for Gootman to remain, but 
only as an act of grace, not by right. The obstacle 
Fay had to attempt to overcome lay in the nature of 
the Swiss Confederation, which left to the cantons 
the regulation of the rights of domicil, the Federal 
Council having no control over the cantons in this 
respect. Fay was ably supported in his conten- 
tions by the secretaries of state Marcy and Lewis 
Cass, especially the latter. In the course of his 
negotiations Fay made an elaborate study of the 
Jewish question as it affected Switzerland, and in 
June, 1859, transmitted what he called his “Israel- 
ite Note” to the Federal Council. This isan exten- 
sive treatise explaining the American contention 
with much force, and embodying besides a general 
defense of the Jews. It was translated into German 
and French, was offered for sale by the Federal 
Council, received much notice in the Swiss news- 
papers, and caused the restrictions against Jews to 
be abolished in several cantons. In 1860 the execu- 
tive committee of the Board of Delegates of Ameri- 
can Israelites, of which MyecrS., Isaacs was secretary, 
took steps to continue the agitation in America. 
Henry I. Hart, the president of the above-mentioned 
board, took up the matter with Secretary Seward 
shortly after he assumed office in 1861, and the sec- 
Tetary issued specific instructions to the new minis- 
ter to Switzerland, Fogg, to be no less active in 
his endeavor to establish the rights of American 


Jews than was his predecessor. The restrictions in 
the cantons were gradually abolished, and full civil 
rights were finally guaranteed to all Jews by the new 
Swiss Constitution of 1874, It may be added, how- 
ever, that the treaty of 1855 is still in force (1905; 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” No, 11, pp. 7 et seg.). 

In 1867 Myer 8. Isaacs, on behalf of the Board of 
Delegates of American Israclites, endcavored unsuc- 
cessfully to have the government take some steps to 
alleviate the condition of the Jews in Servia. In 
1882 Gen. Lew Wallace, United States 
minister to Turkey, moved by the 
hardships suffered by Russian refugecs 
whom he found starving in the streets 
of Constantinople, called at the Foreign Office and 
received a communication from the minister of 
foreign affairs in which the statement was made 
that Jews would be made welcome anywhere in 
Turkey except in Palestine. In 1884 he took vigor- 
ous action against the threatened expulsion from 
Jerusalem of sundry naturalized American Jews, In 
1887 and 1888 attempts were made by the Turkish 
government to limit the sojourn of American Jews 
in Jerusalem to one month—later extended to three 
months. This was carnestly opposed by the Ameri- 
can minister, Oscar 8. Straus, ably supported by 
Scerctary Bayard, who contended that the United 
States, by reason of its Constitution, could not rec- 
ognize any distinction between American citizens 
in respect to their religion. By his exertions Straus 
successfully halted any steps to expel Ameri- 
can citizens who happened to be Jews (“U.'S. For. 
Rel.” 1887, 1888, 1889). Secretaries Blaine, Gresham, 
and Hay repeatedly took a similar stand, and it 
would appear that rights of American citizens who 
are Jews have been carefully guarded in Turkey 
(“U. 8. For. Rel.” 1894, 1898, 1901). 

In 1868 atrocities perpetrated upon the Jews of 
Morocco led the Board of Delegates toask the inter- 
vention of the United States. Secretary Seward in- 
structed the United States consul at Tangier to use 
his good offices to further the mission of Sir Moses 
Montefiore, basing his act on the ground of common 
humanity, For two years the consul exerted him- 
self to carry out his instructions and met with some 
slight success. In 1878 the Board of Delegates re- 
newed its endeavors to have the government use its 
good offices in Morocco, and the consul at Tangier, 
F. A. Matthews, took carnest steps to alleviate the 
condition of the Jews whenever the opportunity 
arose during this and succeeding years. Adolph 
Sanger, on behalf of the Board of Delegates, in 1880 
sent out an agent, L, A. Cohen, to Morocco to re- 
portonconditionsthere. In March, 1881, the United 
States minister at Madrid, Lucius Fairchild, pro- 
ceeded to Morocco to investigate the condition of 
the Jews. Ie made a sympathetic and valuable re- 
port to the secretary of state, Blaine, in which he 
displayed an acute interest in the unfortunate con- 
ditions in that country, and did his utmost to allevi- 
ate them. 

Rumanian conditions, which have so vitally inter- 
ested the United States, first had attention drawn to 
them by the Board of Delegates in June, 1867, when 
the good offices of the United States in behalf of the 
persecuted Jews of Rumania were requested. In 


Servia and 
Palestine. 
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1870 B. F. Perxorro of New York was appointed 
consul-general to RuMaNtA, and during the six years 
that he held office he exerted himself 
Rumanian to bring about an improvement in the 
Dis- condition of the Jews. In 1878 John 
abilities. A. Kasson, minister of the United 
States to Austria, in a despatch to 
the Department of State proposed as a condition 
preliminary to the recognition of Rumanian inde- 
pendence that the United Statcs join with the Euro- 
pean powers in exacting from Rumania, at the Con- 
gress of Berlin, the recognition of the equal civil, 
commercial, and religious rights of all classes of 
her population, as also equal rights and protection 
under the treaty and under Rumanian laws, irre- 
spective of race or religious belief. In opening 
negotiations with Rumania in the following year, 
the recognition by that country of the rights of so- 
journ and trade of all classes of Americans irrespec- 
tive of race or creed was strongly emphasized, 
as it was by Kasson about the same time with re- 
spect to Servia. The continued persecutions of the 
Jews of Rumania, her violations of the provisions 
of the Treaty of Berlin, and the greatly increased 
proportions which the Rumanian emigration to the 
United States assumed in consequence, as also the 
failure to conclude a naturalization convention be- 
tween the two countries, because Rumania would 
not recognize the rights of American citizens who 
were Jews, moved Secretary of State John Hay to 
address on Aug..11, 1902, identical instructions to 
the representatives of the United States in Russia, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, and Turkey 
upon the subject of Rumania’s attitude. In this 
note he drew attention to the consequences to the 
United States of the continued persecutions in Ru- 
mania—-namely, the unnatural increase of immigra- 
tion from that country—and upon this based hisright 
to remonstrate to the signatories to the Treaty of 
Berlin against the acts of the Rumanian government. 
Further, he sustained the right of the United States 
toask the above-mentioned powers to intervene upon 
the strongest grounds of humanity. Acting upon 
the foreible instructions, the representatives of the 
United States presented this note to the government 
to which cach wasaccredited. But beyond theaboli- 
tion of the OATH More Jupatco (1904) and some 
slight diminution of the harshness of the persecu- 
tion, little has been accomplished, and Rumania con- 
tinues (1905) almost unrestrictedly to violate the 
treaty which established her as an independent 
nation, In 1905 Congress made provision for an 
American legation at Bucharest. 

The diplomatic correspondence between Russraand 
the United States involving Jews is of considerable 
bulk. It relates for the most part to the failure of 
Russia to recognize the validity of American pass- 

ports where Jews are involved, which 

Russian is the principal cause of difference be- 
Passports. tween the United States and Russia. 

Russia has constantly violated the pro- 
visions of her treaty of 1882 with the United States, 
which gives to the citizens of the two countries un- 


restricted rights of sojourn, travel, and protection. 


Until the persecutions in Russia assumed acute 





tween the two countries was not of importance, 
though occasional carlier instances of discrimination 
by Russia against American citizens who were Jews 
had been vigorously protested against by the United 
States authorities, For the past twenty-five years 
the record is one of unceasing effort on the part of 
the United States to establish the rightsof American 
citizens who are Jews, and of continued declination 
of Russia to live up to her treaty stipulations. The 
threatened expulsion from St. Petersburg of an 
American citizen named Pinkos, in 1880, was the 
occasion for the presentation of energetic notes of 
remonstrance by John W. Foster, the American 
minister to Russia. He acted not alone of his own 
responsibility, but was the recipient of specific in- 
structions from the secretary of state, William M. 
Evarts. In the course of one of Evarts’ letters 
of instruction the attitude assumed by the United 
States was clearly set forth in the following terms: 
“In the view of this government the religion pro- 
fessed by one of its citizens has no relation to that 
citizen’s right to the protection of the United States” 
(*Am. Jewish Year Book,” 1904-5, p. 287). The 
first protests of Foster and Evarts, inasmuch as they 
brought forth no satisfactory replies, were suc- 
ceeded by others of the same tenor, in one of which 
Evarts stated “that we ask treaty treatment for 
our aggrieved citizens, not because they are Jews, 
but because they are Americans” (¢d, p. 290). All 
the answers of the Russian Foreign Office are based 
on the claim that the proscriptive laws against the 
Jews were in existence prior to the treaty of 1882, 
that they, therefore, must be assumed under the 
treaty, and, furthermore, that the Jewish question 
in Russia was complicated by economic and other 
difficulties. These views were answered in the able 
despatch of James Blaine, secretary of state, of July 
29,1881. This despatch covers in considerable de- 
tail the whole of the American contention, and is 
so forcibly put that subsequent consideration of the 
same subject by the Department of State has been 
unable to add much to it (“ For. Rel. U. 8.” 1881, p. 
1030). As continued remonstrances during subse- 
quent years led to no results, in 1893 the Depart- 
ment of State took the stand thatit could not acqui- 
esce in the action of Russian consuls in asking the 
religion of American citizens desiring to travel in 
Russia before granting a visé to their passports, 
and refusing Jews. The government regarded this 
as the “assumption of a religious inquisitorial func- 
tion within our own borders, by a foreign agency, 
ina manner . . . repugnant to the national sense.” 
In 1895 this view was forcibly presented to the Rus- 
sian government by the American minister, Clifton 
R. Breckenridge, and in July of that year the Depart- 
ment of State took the attitude that a “continuance 
in such a course, after our views have been clearly 
put considcrately made known, may trench upon 
the just limits of consideration ” (¢, pp. 295, 297). 
But in spite of the presentation of the American 
contention in every possible light and with all pos- 
sible emphasis, Russia stubbornly refuses to live up 
to her treaty obligations. 

In April, 1902, at the instance of Henry M. Gold- 
fogle, a member of Congress from New York, the 
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upon the secretary of state to inform the House 
“whether American citizens of the Jewish religious 
faith holding passports issued by this government 
are barred or excluded from entering the territory 
of the Empire of Russia,” and what action concern- 
ing the matter had been taken by the government. 
A few days later Secretary Hay replied, stating in 
brief what efforts had been made by the United 
States for the protection of American citizens in 
Russia, and added that though “begun many years 
ago... [they] have not been attended with en- 
couraging success ” (7). pp. 301, 302). 

In Jan., 1904, Goldfogle introduced another res- 
olution, requesting the president to resume nego- 
tiations with Russia looking to the recognition of 
the validity of American passports irrespective of 
the religion of the holder. This resolution gave rise 
to notable addresses on the part of a number of 
members of the House, and was passed, in substance, 
in April of that year (2. pp. 804, 305). In conse- 
quence of this resolution the question of American 
passports was taken up ancw by the Department of 
State during the summer of 1904. The Russian re- 
ply made at that time was to the effect that a com- 
mission had been created in 1903 to consider the re- 
vision of the passport regulations, and that the 
desires of the United States would be brought to the 
attention of that commission. In his annual mes- 
sage, Dec., 1904, President Roosevelt wrote vigor- 
ously against the Russian attitude, characterizing it 
as “unjust and irritating toward us.” In Feb. , 1905, 
a committee of members of the House of Represent- 
atives was formed, with Wachter of Maryland 
as chairman, to urge further action by the Depart- 
ment of State. As yet nothing significant has been 
accomplished. 

The massacres at KisHineF- in April, 1903, 
aroused indignation throughout the United States. 
Though in response toa cable of inquiry sent by 

Secretary Hay to Ambassador McCor- 

Kishinef mick at St. Petersburg, asking if relief 
Petition. could be sent to the sufferers, the am- 
bassador stated that he was informed 

officially that there was no distress or want in south- 
western Russia, nevertheless mass-meetings were 
held in almost every city of importance, and the com- 
ments in the newspapers portrayed the feelings of 
horror of the American people. A practical turn 
was given by the collection of considerable sums to 
alleviate the misery of the unfortunates. In the 
hope that if the attention of the czar were directly 
brought to the plight of the Jews in his domin- 
ions their condition might be alleviated, the Inde- 
pendent Order of B’nai B’rith took measures to pre- 
pare a petition for transmittal to him. On June 15, 
1908, a committee. of the order waited upon Secre- 
tary Hay and President Roosevelt, and presented a 
tentative draft of the petition, This having met 
with their approval, it was then circulated through- 
out the United States, and over 12,500 signatures of 
Christians and Jews in all walks of life were ap- 
pended to it. On July 15 the American representa- 
tive at St. Petersburg was instructed to ask an audi- 
ence of the minister of foreign affairs in order to 
find out whether the petition, which was given in 
full in the despatch, would be received by the 





minister to be put before the czar. The minister 
declined to receive it, and the bound copy with the 
signatures was placed by Secretary Hay in the ar- 
chives of the Department of State in Oct., 1903. 
Though the petition did not reach its destination, 
its words attained world-wide publicity, and its ob- 
ject was in a measure accomplished in this way 
(Adler, “ Voice of America on Kishineff,” 1904). 

Throughout the history of the United States the 
government has insisted with great force upon the 
equal treatment of ali American citizens in foreign 
countries, irrespective of race or creed. Further, it 
never has failed to intercede with foreign govern- 
ments on humanitarian grounds, whenever the op- 
portunity urose, in behalf of Jews who were being 
persecuted or of those to whom life was rendered 
precarious by inhuman proscriptive laws. A consid- 
erable numbcr of Jews have held diplomatic posts, 
among the more prominent being Mordecai M. 
Noan, consul to Tunis, 1818-16; Edwin de Lron, 
consul-general to Egypt, 1854; August Belmont, sec- 
retary of legation at The Hague, 1853-55, and minis- 
ter resident, 1855-58; Oscar 8. Straus, minister to 
Turkey, 1887-89, 1897-1900; Solomon Hrrscu, min- 
ister to Turkey, 1889-92; B. F. Perxorro, consul 
to Bucharest, 1870-76; Simon Wo ¥, consul-general 
to Egypt, 1881; Max Jupp, consul-general to Vienna, 
1898-97; and Lewis Einstein, third secretary of 
embassy at Paris, 1903, and London, 19065. 

4. Education : Early in the history of the first 
Jewish congregation in New York there was attached 
to the synagogue a school in which secular as well 
as Hebrew branches were taught. It was one of 
the earliest. general schools in America; poor chil- 
dren received instruction gratis. Religious instruc- 
tion was established in connection with most of the 
early synagogues. For ordinary secular education 
the Jews resorted, in large measure, to the schools 
and colleges. There was a Jewish matriculate at 
the University of Pennsylvania, for instance, as early 
as 1772. The older communities, however, be- 
fore the general establishment of the public-school 
system, frequently provided regular instruction in 
the secular branches. These schools ordinarily were 
adjuncts of the religious schools maintained by the 
congregations. In Philadelphia as carly as 1838 a 
general Sunday-school, quite irrespective of congre- 
gational organization, was established, largely 
through the instrumentality of Rebecca Gratz, who 
was its superintendent and president until 1864. This 
was the beginning of a movement, which has spread 
throughout the country, for the organization of 
educational work along lines quite independent of 
congregational activities. 

A similar school was organized in Charleston, 8. 
C., in the same year; in the following year, one in 
Richmond, Va.; in 1845 this movement spread to 
New York, being taken up first by the Emanu-El 
Society, although the Shearith Israel congregation 
had started a Hebrew-school system as early as 1808. 
In 1848 the Hebrew Education Society was founded 
at Philadelphia—originaily a school for general in- 
struction in the ordinary branches up to and through 
the grammar-school grade, together with instruc- 
tion in Hebrew and in the Jewish religion. In 1864 
the Hebrew Free School Association was incorporated 
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in New York; and throughout varjqus, states of the. 
Union a'snovement gradually spréad fot the organi- 
zation of free religious schools which would bring 
into a common-school system children 
Free . ftom the various congregations in each. 
Schools. city. These were largely intended to 
supersede the private institutions that 
had hitherto existed. They were, in the majn, 
carried on by volunteer teachers; and their distin- 
guishing feature was that the instruction was usu- 
ally conducted by native-born persons and in the 
English language, as against the German teaching in 
the congregational schools. 

The whole trend of this educational work was 
toward the unification of the community and the 
broadening of the interests of the individual mem- 
bers, with a tendency to overcome the narrowness of 
the congregational life thathad prevailed. Within the 
Jast decade or so there has been a decided reaction; 
and religious schools and Sabbath-schools have been 
highly organized in connection with individual con- 
gregations. Particular stress is laid upon them by 
the congregations, which derive from them much of 
their communal strength. While many of the He- 
brew education societies and schools continue in ex- 
istence, they do not develop or flourish as might be 
expected; in fact, since 1882 they have largely 
taken upon themselves an entirely new function. 
With the sudden arrival in the United States of a 
Jarge number of Russian Jews having no knowl- 
edge of the English language, and in many cases 
without any particular handicraft, there devolved 
upon the American Jewish community the neces- 
sity of providing, first, day- and night-schools for 
teaching “inglish to the new arrivals, and, second, 

manual-training and technical schools. 

Technical These have been established in New 
Schools. ' York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
ether cities, more or less with the aid 

‘ofthe Baron de Hirsch Fund. The most note- 


Syaray of these educational institutions called into 


istence since the Russian immigration began is the 
Educational Alliance of New York. 

Until recently provision for higher education on 
specifically Jewish lines was not found practicable, 
though as early as 1840 the versatile and suggestive 
Mordecai M. Noau urged the formation of a Jewish 
college in the United States. His project met with 
no response. Nor was 1. M. Wise m successful 
when in 1855 he endeavored to establifA a theolog- 
ical college in Cincinnati under the name of “Zion 
Collegiate Institute.” In 1867 the scholarly and 
enterprising Isaac Leeser, however, established Mai- 
monides College at Philadelphia. It was intended 
that general collegiate instruction should be provided 
there, though naturally the Jewish branches were to 
be given particular attention. A certain measure 
of cooperation with the University of Pennsylvania 
was planned, and the idea held in mind was that the 
college should serve as the capstone to the scheme 
of education buikled by the Hebrew Education So- 
ciety. The college was, however, much ahead of the 
times, and after a few years of languishing life 
passed out-of existence. Not until nearly twenty 
years thereafter was the first institution for the 


the Hebrew.Union College of Cincinnati, éstablished 
‘in 1875 by the Union or AMERICAN HEBREW Con- 


“@REGATIONS, an organization created at that time 


for the pyrpose, and mainly at the instance of I. M. 
Wise. The existence of the college has been contin- 
uous, and, though theoretically without partizan 
bias, it is practically the representative of the Re- 
form wing in America. Graduates from this insti- 
tution are to be found in charge of congregations 
in nearly every city of importance in the country. 
Rev. Dr. K. Koner is president (1905); and there 
is a faculty of ten professors and several instruct- 
ors. In 1886 there was established in New York 

the Jewisa THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Theolog- also for the training of rabbis and 
icalIn- teachers, and representing the Ortho- 
stitutions. dox wing of the community. The 


reorganization which this institution 
underwent in 1901-2 resulted in the calling of Dr. 
S. ScHEcHTER to its presidency. At the same time 
it was richly endowed, and in 1908 took possession 
of a new building, the gift of Jacob H. Scurrr. 
Its library, largely the gift of Judge Mayer Suxz- 
BERGER, contains one of the greatest collections 
of Hebraica. In 1898, through a trust vested by 
Hyman Gratz in the Mickvd Israel congregation, 
Gratz College was founded in Philadelphia, which 
is devoted to the preparation of teachers for Jew- 
ish schools, practically occupying the place of a 
normal school. The largest sum ever made availa- 
ble for the promotion of Semitic investigation is that 
bequeathed in 1905 by Moses A. Dropsix of Phila- 
delphia for the establishment of a Jewish college 
along broad lines, for instruction “in the Hebréw and 
cognate languages and their respective literatures, 
and in the rabbinical learning and literature.” The 
amount of this bequest is about $800,000. 
Throughout the United States there have been es- 
tablished in connection with the various congrega- 
tions, and also independently, Young Men’s Hebrew 
Associations and other societies which are te a certain 
extent educational in their character. They usually 
maintain small libraries and provide lecture-courses 
on secular and religious topics. In 1898 there was 
founded the Jewish Chautauqua Society, which has 
branches all over the country and bears the same re- 
lation to the regular schools and colleges as does the 
University Extension movement, as interpreted in 
America, to regular colleges for university work. 
The CounciL or Jewist Women has engaged toa 
considerable extent in educational work among its 
own members. In 1886 the Reform wing of Amert- 
can Jewry organized at Cincinnatia Heprew San- 
BATH-Scuoot Union for the purpose of promoting 
uniformity and approved methods in Sabbath-school 
instruction. In 1900 there were in the United 
States 415 Jewish educational organizations, 291 of 
which were religious schools attached to congrega- 
tions, with 1,127 teachers and an attendance of about 
25,000 pupils. There were also 27 Jewish free 
schools, chiefly in large cities, with about 11,000 
pupils and 142 teachers. 
Three societies have been organized in the United 
States to issue Jewish publications—the first,. in 
Philadelnhia in 124%: the carmnnd tn Nour Vari tn 
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last is a flourishing organization, add has issued ~ 


many instructive and important works. Among the 
educational activities should also be 

Publica- mentioned the American Jewish His- 
tion Soci- 
eties and 
Libraries. 


which in its twelve volumes of publi- 
cations has made notable contributions 
to American Jewish history. Associ- 
ated with many of the schools are circulating and 
reference libraries—notably the Lceser Library of 
the Hebrew Education Society of Philadelphia—and 
there are several independent ones, the largest of 
which is the Aguilar Library in New York, founded 
in 1886. The Maimonides Library of the Independ- 
ent Order B'nai B'rith in New York was organized 
in 1851, The last two are now merged in the New 
York Public Library, which itself contains the lar- 
gest collection of Judaica and modern Hebraica in 
the country. The Order B’nai B’rith and many 
other orders and lodges did pioneer work in the 
education of their members and included lectures 
among the educational features. The various Zion- 
ist societies throughout the country make educa- 
tional work along Jewish lines one of their principal 
activities. 

5. Philanthropy: The measure of the American 
Jewry’s philanthropic activity is full to overflowing. 
From the beginning of direct aid of individual to 
individual, philanthropy has progressed until it 
now devotes a large part of its endeavor to prevent- 
ive work—the higher philanthropy—along the most 
approved scientific lines, In thisthe Jewish organi- 
zations have often been the pioneers. Dating from the 
days of the first arrivals, the ideal constantly main- 
tained has been that none of the Jewish poor should 
become a charge upon the general community. 

The simple charity of the first settlers was soon 
superseded by the dispensing of collective funds 
through'the congregations. But this did not take 
the place of the “personal service” of our time, 
since the care of a needy family by one more favor- 
ably situated is one of the commonest phenomena of 
the earlier days. Soon, as the population increased 
and its needs outgrew individual or even congrega- 
tional generosity, societies with specific objects were 
started. Some were established for the visitation of 
the sick and the burial of the dead; some, under con- 
gregational direction, for general charitable purposes; 
others for the distribution of unleavened bread at 
Passover. Gradually hospitals for the care of the 
sick, asylums for orphans, and homes for the aged 
were established. At first a large measure of vol- 
unteer work lightened the burden of the commu- 
ity, but this, though never entirely superseded, 
has had to give way to professional and trained 
service. Similarly, the small societies of the early 
days found it advantageous to cooperate, resulting in 
the formation of thé United Hebrew Charities, which 
took general charge of all philanthropic work ex- 
cept that of hospitals and orphan asylums. In re- 
cent times the problem has become so complex that 
in a number of cities all of the charitable organiza- 
tions have been federated, and the funds collected 
from ‘all sources distributed pro rata to the various 
constituent organizations, The first Jewish hospi- 
tal, the Mount Sinai, was established in 1852 in New 


te 


torical Society, organized in 1892, ; 


York, and the tndependent Order B’nai’ Byrith Home 
. for the Aged and Infirm in 1848 at the same place.. 
The first orphan asylum was that of New Orleans, 
established in 1855, though ore had been projected 
in New York as early as 1829... 

The Russian immigration, which has brought so 
many perplexitg philanthropic and educational 
problems to the surface, has made itself felt’ in a 
particular degree on account of the necessity for 
the development of cooperative scientific philan- 
thropic methods. The federated associations referred 
to have been found necessary because of the increas- 
ing inadequacy of the simpler methods of the earlier 
days to cope with the new conditions, and bedause 
of the fact that relief, to be effective, must be ad- 
ministered not only from the standpoint of the poor, 
but with a view to the promotion of the best inter- 
ests of the community at large. Trained experts in 
this work have been developed, and in the larger 
cities the more extensive systems of relicf are under 
their direction, though they in turn are controlled 
by volunteer boards of trustees, Out of the condi- 
tions just noted has developed the National Confer- 
ence of Jewish Charities of the United States, organ- 
ized at Cincinnati in 1899, with thirty-eight relief 
organizations composing its membership, distributed 
throughout the country. Its seat is at Cincinnati, 
and the objects it furthers are the discussion of the 
problems of charity and the promotion of reforms in 
administration, with a view of accomplishing uni- 
formity ofactionand cooperation. Annual conferences 
for the reading and discussion of papers are held. 
The more or less mechanical methods by which relief 
must be distributed on the Jarge scale mow found 
necessary, with the element of personal sympathy 
largely eliminated, have, however, caused a reaction. 
In recent times societies, largely congregational, have 
been organized, whose object is the promotion of 
personal service in looking after the welfare of ‘the, 
unfortunate. See SisTERBOODS, tt 

The numerous fraternal orders, of which the Boll 
B'rith (1848), the Free Sons of Israel (1849), the 
B’rith Abraham (1859), and the Sons of Benjamin 
(1877) are the most important, do a large measure of 
charitable and beneficial work. 

The inability of the Jews of the United States to 
bear the tremendous strain put upon their resources 
by the Russian immigration, prompted Baron de 
Hirsch in 1890 to come to their aid and to establish 
the Baron de Hirscu Funp ($2,400,000 originally ; 
since grown to $3,300,000), to be administered by a 

board of trustees named by him. Its 

Baron annual income, amounting to about 

de Hirsch $125,000, is expended in looking after 
Fund. the reception of immigrants, the pro- 
motion of English and mechanical 

education, and, through the Jewish Agicultural and 
Industrial Aid Society (1899), the encouragement of 
farming and the transfer of industries to rural com- 
munities. The last-mentioned branch of the Fund 
and its related organization, the Industrial Re- 
mova] Office, receive large subventions also from the 
JewIsH COLONIZATION ASSOCIATION. A town and 
agricultural colony were founded at Woodbine, N. 
J., in 1891, followed by an agricultural and indus- 
trial school at the same place in 1894. Other colo: 
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nies under the same direction have been established 
at Alliance, Carmel, and Rosenhayn in the same 
state. At the-present time (1905) the total num- 
ber of colonies in New Jersey is about 2,500, but 
not more than half of the adults are engaged in 
farming and its related work. Industrial establish- 
ments have been introduced, and a large part of the 
several communities is employed in them. Other 
colonists have been aided in removing to New Eng- 
land, particularly to Connecticut, where about 600 
persons are now engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
mainly dairy-farming. Efforts at the establishment 
of agricultural colonies in various other parts of the 
country have been made, but they have almost in- 
variably been ultimate failures (sce AGRICULTURAL 
CoLONIES IN THE UNITED Saves). 

The National Farm Schoo}, established through 
the instrumentality of Dr. Joseph Krauskopf in 
1896, at Doylestown, Pa., aims to train boys for 
agricultural carcers, and has met with some meas- 
ure of success. Jts pupils number about forty. 
There are two charitable organizations with a na- 
tional field of activity, the ALLIANCE IsraguiTe 
UNIVERSELLF, which has had branches in the Uni- 
ted States since 1868 (eight in 1905), and the Jew- 
ish Hospital for Consumptives at Denver, Colo., 
founded in 1890. A noteworthy charity is that in- 
stituted in New York in 1890 by Nathan Straus for 
the distribution to the poor, at nominal cost, of 
milk carefully prepared in accordance with the 
most scientific hygienic principles. Similar insti- 
tutions have been aided by him in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Statistical reports show a large re- 
duction in infant mortality as a result of this effi- 
cient remedial measure. 

6. Religious Development: As elsewhere, the 
religious life of the Jewsin the United States has been 
centered for the most part about the congregations. 
The lack of theological seminaries until a conipara- 
tively late period necessitated that religious leaders 
should be brought from abroad. England, Ger- 
many, and to some extent Holland supplied the in- 
cumbents for pulpits in the earlier days. Natu- 
rally Germany furnished the large majority between 
1840 and 1881, since which time, as in so much else, 
Russia has been predominant. Sephardim were at 
first in the majority, and organized the four earliest 
congregations in the country; namely, those of New 
York, Newport, Savannah, and Philadeiphia. As 
early as 1766 a translation of the prayers into Eng- 
lish by Isaac Prxro— probably the first English- 
Hebrew prayer-book ever issued—was published in 
New York. 

In Jamaica and in Canada there have always been 
more or less direct relations with England; but in 
the United States the entire religious life of the Jews 
has been especially characterized by the absence of 
dependence upon any European authority, as well 
as by the absence of any central authority in Amer- 
ica. Congregational autonomy has been emphasized, 
and is perhaps the most striking characteristic of 
American Jewish religious development. 

Prior.to 1825 all the congregations followed the 
Orthodox ritual. In that year, however, a move- 
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of Sephardim. Meeting with some success at first, 
the movement soon languished, only to be re- 
vived upon a more enduring basis in 
1840. The Reform movement made 
no headway until about the middle of 
the nineteenth century, when Isaac M. 
Wise at Albany gave it consider- 
able standing. But little was accom- 
plished, however, until the arrival in the United 
States of David Einhorn and, later, Samuel Hirsch. 
Under the influence of these men and of other rabbis 
—principally from Germany—the trend toward al- 
terations in the liturgy and ritual set in very strongly 
about 1860. In 1869 attempts were made to formu- 
late the principles of Reform Judaism, followed by 
others in 1871 and 1885. But the large amount of 
autonomy common to all congregations and the ab- 
sence of any generally recognized authoritative head 
have rendered any acceptance of a program by all 
congregations impossible. As a consequence the 
Reform movement varies from the extremes of Sun- 
day services only, on the ove hand, toa conservatism 
that lends its support to an Orthodox seminary, on 
the other. The reaction against excessive radical 
tendencies attained force about 1880, resulting in the 
formation of an intermediate or distinctly conserva- 
tive group. This wing has grown in importance 
and has been largely instrumental, in cooperation 
with the outspokenly Orthodox, in the reorganiza- 
tion of the Jewish Theological Seminary on a firm 
basis. One of the results of Reform was the intro- 
duction of changes in the prayer-ritual, culminating 
in the adoption by most congregations of a Union 
Prayer-Book in 1895. This is not used universally, 
and individual idiosyncrasy still shows a decided 
preference for other forms. 

An outgrowth of certain phases of the trend to- 
ward extreme liberalism was the society for Ethical 
Culture, founded in New York by Prof. Felix ADLER 
in 1876, and still claiming numerous adherents (see 
EraicaL CuLture, Socrery For). 

The Reform movement has not failed to arouse a 
vigorous opposition from the representatives of the 
Orthodox rite; chief among them, in the days of the 
inception of Reform, was Isaac Lersrr, to whom 
Sabato Morais proved an able successor. In the 
main, holding that its principles, having been tried 
by time, needed no defense, the representatives of Or- 
thodoxy have supported their views with an intelli- 
gent perception of the necds of the new environment 
and conditions. The Orthodox seminary already 
referred to is to some extent the outgrowth of a de- 
sire effectively to counteract the inroads of Reform, 
as also to render a service in fitting the ancient 
forms to Amcrican conditions. The influx of Rus- 
sian Jews during the past twenty-five years has 
given to the Orthodox greatly increased strength, 
for the Reform movement has made but slight im- 
pression upon the Russian mind as yet. 

Indicative of a recoguition that congregational 
autonomy is not free from a tendency to develop 
into a characterless individualism are the formation 
of the Union of American Hebrew (Reform) Congre- 
gations in 1873, and, more recently (1889), the estab- 
Hehment af the Central Conference of American 
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tion for the calling of an American Jewish synod. 
Asa means of strengthening Orthodox Judaism a 
Union of Orthodox Jewish Congregations in the 
United States and Canada was formed in 1898, fol- 
lowed by the creation of a similar organization, rep- 
resenting Russian Orthodoxy, in 1901. A Society 
of American Cantors was established in 1894. For 
further details see America, JuDAIsM rN, and RE- 
FORM JUDAISM. 

7. Military, Naval, and State Service: From 
the Dutch settlements in Brazil and other parts of 
South America 


New York. None the less, in all these cities they 
were ardent supporters of the various measures of 
non-importation designed- to frustrate the British 
acts, and this in the face of the fact that they were 
greatly engaged in intercolonial and English trade 
and in some places, as in Philadelphia and Newport, 
were the largest ship-owners. At least eight Phila- 
delphia Jews were among the signers of the non-im- 
portation resolutions adopted in that city in 1765, and 
five subscribed to those of New York in 1769. When 
war actually broke out Jewish names occurred on 

the first rosters. 





the services ren- 
dered by the 
Jews to the 
states of their 
adoption or na- 
tivity have been 
largely in excess 
of their propor- 
tionate share. 
It is likely that 
a few of the 
more adventur- 
ous pioneers en- 
gaged in con- 
flicts with the 
Indians, and, as 
already men- 
tioned, Asser 
Levy, as.early 
as 1655, claimed, 
on behalf of 
himself and his 
associates, the 
right to serve in 
Stuy vesant’s ex- 
pedition against 
the Swedes on 
the Delaware, 
instead of pay- 
ing a tax for ex- 
emption from 
military service. 
An — occasional 
Jewish name ap- 
pears in the ros- 
ters of those 
serving in the 
colonial expedi- 
tions against the 
French and In- 
dians, and one 
or perhaps two 
Jews were with 
Washington on 
his expedition 
across the Alleghanies in 1754, and were among the 
recipients of grants of land for their services. 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary movement 
and before the formation of strong parties was 
brought about, the Jews were almost to a man sup- 
porters of the colonial contentions. Though number- 
ing only a bare 2,000 in a total population of 2,000,- 
000, they had developed large commercial interests in 
Newport, Philadelphia, Charleston, Savannah, and 








Monument Erected in Memory of the Jewish Soldiers Who Died in the Civil War, 


Cypress Hill Cemetery, Brooklyn, 
(From a photograph.) 


Though no com- 
plete figures 
have been com- 
piled, it is prob- 
able that not less 
than 100 officers 
and men served 
at one time or an- 
other in the Rev- 
olutionary war. 
Noteworthy in 
this connection 
are the forty 
Jews among the 
sixty men who 
composed Capt. 
Richard Lush- 
ington’s com- 
pany of Charles- 
ton. Twenty- 
four officers have 
been counted, 
among the most 
distinguished 
being Lieut.- 
Col. David 8. 
Franxs, Lieut. 
Isaac =F RANKS 
(lieutenant-colo- 
nel of Pennsyl- 
vania militia, 
1794), and Ma- 
jor Benjamin 
Nones. The 
slight increase 
in the Jewish 
population be- 
tween the close 
of the Revolu- 
tionary war and 
the outbreak of 
the War of 
1812, and the di- 
vided sentiments 
which prevailed 
during the latter war, render it likely that less than 
fifty Jews participated in it, and none appears 
to have gained special distinction. In the Mexican 
war about sixty Jews saw service, the most promi- 
nent being Major and Surgeon David de Lron, who 
twice received the thanks of Congress for gallantry, 
and who as surgeon-general of the Confederate ar- 
mies organized their medical departments. 

The effect of the increase of the Jewish popula- 
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tion between 1848 and 1860 is shown in the military 
records of the Civil war. Between 7,000 and 8,000 
Jews, in all ranks, saw service on both sides of this 
terrible conflict, some with rare distinction. In- 
cluded in this number are 9 generals, 18 colonels, 8 
lieutenant-colonels, 40 majors, 205 captains, 325 lieu- 
tenants, 48 adjutants, etc., and 25 surgeons. In the 
recent Spanish-American war (1898) Jews formed a 
far greater proportion of the forces, and served with 
distinction. The numbersengaged were as follows: 
Officers: army, 82; navy, 27; non-commissioned offi- 
cers and men: army, 2,450; navy, 42. 

A considerable number of Jews have always been 
found in the regular army and navy. As officers the 
following have been conspicuous: Major Alfred 
Moxpxcat (1804-87), expert on ordnance and explo- 
sives; Commodore Uriah P. Levy (1792-1862), 
secured the abolition of corporal! punishment in 
the navy; Capt. Levi M. Harpy (1793-1870) ; Capt. 
Adolph Marrx (1848) ; Col. Charles H, LAUCHHEIMER 
(1859); and Capt. E. L. Zanrnsxi (retired 1894). 

From the days when Georgia was a colony and a 
Jew occupied the governor’s chair, and from those 
when Haym Saomon not only sustained the weak 
eredit of the Congress of the Revolution but out of 
his private purse supported some of the most promi- 
nent of the leaders of the time when, without his aid, 
the country would have been deprived of their serv- 
ices, down to the appointment in 1902 by President 
Rogsevelt of Oscar §. Srraus to the position 
of successor to the late President Harrison as 
member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, there has been a full record of service. 

Though five Jews have been elected to the Senate 
(David L. YuLen [1845-61]; Judah P. Bensamin 
[1852-61]; Benjamin F. Jonas [1879-85]; Joseph 
Simon [1897-1908]; and Isidor Rayner [1906]), it 
is a noteworthy fact that none of these hasever held 
a position of leadership in the Jewish community, 
and their selection has been made irrespective of any 
support from specifically Jewish sources. Nor has 
any, with the exception of Judah P. Benjamin, at- 
tained a position of leadership among his colleagues 
in the Senate. Benjamin’s services to the Confed- 
eracy as secretary of state after his resignation from 
the Senate, and his subsequent career in England 
stamp him as the foremost Jew of American birth. 
The House of Representatives has had about forty 
Jewish members, of whom four are serving at the 
present time. Henry M. GoLpFoc.e, representing 
a constituency made up largely of Jews, has dis- 
playcd an intelligent activity in promoting measures 
of specifically Jewish interest, and has taken a promi- 
nent part in the endeavor to compel Russia to rec- 
ognize American passports held by Jews. In 1904, 
moreover, both political parties adopted declarations 
in their platforms, pronouncing in favor of the in- 
stitution of measures to insure the equal treatment 
and protection of all American citizens sojourning 
or traveling in foreign countries; and in his message 
to Congress of Dec., 1904, President Roosevelt spoke 
vigorously against the Russian attitude as affecting 
American Jewish citizens. Of Jews who have served 
their communities in the lesser offices, ranging from 
that of city alderman or councilman to the higher 
state positions, the numbers are so great that no ac- 


count is possible here. Yet space must bée:allowed 
for the mention of Judge Mayer SutzBererr of 
Philadelphia, conspicuous among American Jews 
not only by reason of his exceptional learning, but 
also because of his activity in all fields of Jewish 
activity. 

Especially noteworthy also is the fact that the 
first statue presented to the United States, thereby 
originating Statuary Hall in the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, was the gift, in 1888, of a Jew, Lieutenant, later 
Commodore, Uriah P. Levy. The statue is one of 
Thomas Jefferson, in bronze, and was executed by 
the French Jewish sculptor David d’ Angers. 

8. Civil and Political Rights: It was within 
the bounds of what soon became the United States 
that Jews for the first time in modern history were 
put upon a plane of absolute equality with other 
races. Rhode Island, founded by Roger Williams 
as a refuge for the persecuted of all forms of reli- 
gious beliefs, welcomed the Jews not less than 
others. For that reason the Jewish community in 
that colony attained prominence at an early date, and 
contributed largely to its development along com- 
merciai lines. New York, South Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Georgia gave the Jewsa generous welcome 
as well, and attracted in consequence considerable 
Jewish communities at an early period of their re- 
spective histories. The unfavorable environment of 
Puritan New England, which actuated Roger Will- 
iams to establish his colony as a protest against the 
illiberal views which predominated in the adjoining 
colonies, rendered the establishment of any sort of 
Jewish community in their midst an impossibility. 
This was all the more remarkable since the earlier 
forms of government and laws were fashioned ina 
manner upon Old Testament lines. This was par- 
ticularly the case in Massachusetts (whose first 
criminal code [1641] gave chapter and verse from 
the Bible as its authority), as also in Connecticut, 
The records of the colony of New Haven, founded 
in 1688, have a distinctly Old Testament character, 
and Biblical precedent is quoted for almostevery gov- 
ernmental act. One can form some opinion of the 
measure of Old Testament influence when onc con- 
siders that in the code of colony laws adopted in 
New Haven in 1656 there are 107 references to the 
Old Testament to 29 to the New, and of the latter 
5 are of an ecclesiastical character. 

But Jews as individuals contributed Jittle or 
nothing to direct the trend of the colonial legisla- 
tion of this early period. The few who arrived 
previous to the birth of liberal ideas during the 
period of the Revolution were contented to be 
allowed the rare opportunity of living in unmolested 
exercise of their religion, and made no contest for 
political rights, though an occasional bold character, 
such as Asser Levy and Rabba Couty, helped much 
to make it known that the heavens would not fall 
if a Jew were accorded certain political privileges. 
The participation of Jews in the control of the 
Dutch West India Company caused the extension of 
liberal political ideas to the colony of New Amster- 
dam, and they do not appear to have been seriously 
curtailed after the English occupation. Jews were 
naturalized occasionally in most of the colonies else- 
where than in New England; and in New York they 
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appear to have voted for,state officials before 1787 
{see page 348). Under the Parliamentary Act of 
1740 foreigners who had been resident in the 
British colonies for a period of seven 
Naturali- years could be naturalized without 
zation Act taking the sacrament, merely an oath 
of 1740. of fidelity taken upon the Old Testa- 
ment being required. Before 1762 
there is record that thirty-five Jews availed them- 
selves of this privilege, and after that date many 
others must have taken the oath, Georgia, Rhode 
Island, and South Carolina placed no obstacles in the 
way of a Jew holding any office, though in most of 
the other colonies Jews were barred because of the 
necessity, on the assumption of office, of taking an 
oath either “upon the true faith of a Christian ” or 
declaring a belief in the divine inspiration of the 
New Testament. Similarly, in the more iUiberal 
colonies the right of suffrage was restricted to 
Christians, though it is likely that the restrictions 
were not severely enforced. 

Though the constitutions established during the 
Revolutionary period fixed no religious qualifications 
for the suffrage, except that of New Hampshire, they 
were far more stringent where the matter of holding 
office was concerned. All but Rhode Island, New 
York, and South Carolina restricted office-holders 
to those professing the Christian religion, and this 
too in spite of the fact that the preambles to most of 
the constitutions proclaimed emphatically the rights 
to which man was by nature entitled. To men of 
logical mind, like Jefferson and Madison, this incon- 
sistency was always a thorn in the flesh, and in 
their own state, Virginia, they soon began an agita- 
tion that culminated in 1785 in the passage of the 
Religious Freedom Act. This tiberal movement 
was responsible for the guaranties embodied in the 
ordinance of 1787, which effectively insured for all 
time the fullest degree of civil and religious liberty 
in the territory northwest of the Ohio River, With- 
in a few months the same idea was written in the 
Constitution, which provides that “no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any pub- 
lic office or public trust under the United States”; 
this clause, strengthened by the first amendment, 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
hereof,” fixed the federal law and established the 
absolute equality of citizens of all creeds in all the 

territory over which the United States 
Principle of had control. Though there is no evi- 
Religious 

Liberty. in placing this fitting capstone to the 
constitutional structure, the influence 
exerted by the example of so commanding a figure 
as Haym Sauomon, and the sorvices rendered the 
United States by the Jewish soldiers in the field, 
probably played their part. In this connection may 
be mentioned the petition which Gershom Mendes 
Seixas, Simon Nathan Asher Myers, .Barnard 
Gratz, and Haym Salomon, the mahamad of the 
Mickvé Israel synagogue of Philadelphia, on Dec. 
28, 1783, sent to the Council of Censors of Pennsyl- 
vania praying for the removal of the declaration of 
belief in the divine inspiration of both the Old and 
the New Testament as a qualification for member- 


dence that Jews had any direct hand* 


ship in the Pennsylvania assembly; and the letter 
which Jonas Phillips addressed to the Federal Con- 
vention, Sept. 7, 1787, Tequesting that it abolish the 
same qualification (“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist, Soc.” 
No. 2, p. 107). Before the close of the century there 
was great advance in conforming the state constitu- 
tions to the more liberal federal constitution. The 
spread of democratic ideas, started by the election 
of Jefferson to the presidency, which was char- 
acteristic of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, broke down the barriers of intolerance 
everywhere but in Maryland, and that state gave 
way just as the period was brought toa close. The 
effective work accomplished by the ConEn and 
Erring families in pushing through the “Jew Bill” 
after more than twenty-five years of agitation has 
already been referred to and can be found treated in 
detail in the article MARYLAND, It is the only in- 
stance in American history where the establishment 
of a fundamental constitutional principle can be 
credited directly to the specific labors of individual 
Jews. 

There have been numerous instances in which 
Jews have come in conflict with the universal Sun- 
day laws, In practically all cases the vight of the 
state to enact Sunday laws as police regulations has 
been sustained. The statutory laws of 
New York and Indiana exempt one 
who observes some day of the week 
other than the first day and refrains 
from labor thereon, from suffering prosecution under 
the Sunday laws (“Publ. Am, Jew. Hist. Soc.” No. 
11, p. 101). In 19018. H. Bororsky, a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, introduced 
a bill exempting persons who observed the seventh 
day as Sabbath from any penalty for laboring on 
the first day. The bill passed the House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. That the Sunday laws in 
many cases inflict direct hardship upon large sec- 
tions of the Jewish community can not be denied, 
and any interpretation of them except as police 
regulations would undoubtedly be construed as in- 
fringements upon the religious liberty of the indi- 
vidual. A solution of the difficulty might be found 
in the general adoption of the New York and Indiana 
statutes, but there is as yet no indication of any 
movement to bring thisabout. In cases where Jews 
are interested parties or witnesses, objection has 
at times been raised against going to trial or 
giving testimony on the seventh day of the week. 
Occasionally a postponement has been allowed or 
& witness excused, but the prevailing attitude of the 
courts has been that where duties to one’s religion 
and to the state come in conflict the latter must pre 
vail. The fact that there has been a general tend- 
ency on the part of even the higher courts to 
maintain that this is a Christian country, and that 
legislation which is in conflict with the doctrines of 
Christianity can not be allowed to prevail, has not 
failed to arouse decided opposition in many Jewish 
quarters. 

9. Science, Art, Literature, andthe Learned 
Professions: Jews have been members of all the 
learned professions—principally the legal and 
medical—and they have contributed notably to the 
advancement of nearly all the sciences and of the fine 
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arts. Many eminent physicians, medical writers, 
and professors in medical schools are Jews. There 
has been at, least one distinguished Hebrew sculptor, 
Moses EzEkreE., and there are several others of rank, 
among whom Ephraim Keyser and Katherine M. 
Cohen should be mentioned. Louis Lors is one of 
the leading painters of the country, and has done 
illustrating of a high order; the Rosen- 

Jews thals of Philadelphia, father and son, 
Eminent in are distinguished as etchers and en- 

All De- = gravers. Among other artists of note 

partments. are Toby Rosenthal, L. Dessar, E. C. 

Peixotto, Henry Mosler, and Albert E. 
Sterner; Leo Mielziner is both sculptor and portrait- 
painter. As caricaturists Henry Meyer and F. Opper 
have made theirmark, Bernard Berenson is one of the 
foremost living art-critics, and Charles Waldstein is 
one of the leading authorities on ancientart. Jews 
are also found as inventors, é.g., Emil Berliner, in- 
ventor of the telephonc-transmitter, and Louis E. 
and Max Levy, inventors of photoengraving proc- 
esses; as architects, such as Dankmar Adler of 
Chicago, and Arnold W. Brunner of New York; 
and as engineers, the most distinguished of whom 
is Mendes Cohen of Baltimore, one of the pioneer 
railroad-builders of the country, and at one time 
president of the American Society of Civil Engineers, 

Many Jews hold professorships in colleges: M. 
Bloomfield and J. H. Hollander at Johns Hopkins; 
Franz Boas, Richard Gottheil, and E. R. A. Selig- 
man at Columbia; Morris Loeb at the University of 
New York; Morris Jastrow and Leo S. Rowe at the 
University of Pennsylvania; Joseph Jastrow at the 
University of- Wisconsin; Charles Grossat Harvard; 
Ernst Freund at the University of Chicago; Jacques 
Loeb at the University of California; Isidor Loeb at 
the University of Missouri; while a much larger 
number are assistant professors or instructors. Si- 
mon FLEXNER js one of the leading pathologists, and 
is director of the Rockefeller Institute of Medical 
Research; and Franz Boas is eminent as an anthro- 
pologist. 

The. most distinguished Jewish writer of poetry 
in the United States was Emma Lazarus; Michael 
Heilprin gained eminence as an editor and writer, as 
have Louis Heilprin as an encyclopedist, Angelo Heil- 
prin as a geologist, and Fabian Franklin as a mathe- 
matician; A. Cahan, Ezra 8. Brudno, Annie Nathan 
Mayer, Mary Moss, and Emma Wolf are successful 
novelists; and Morris Rosenfeld is a gifted Yiddish 
poet. Martha Wolfenstein has written Jewish tales 
of rare literary charm, 

Of Jewish periodicals and newspapers published 
in the United States the number has been legion (see 
Prrioprcaus). The wide distribution of the Jewish 
community and the marked division into the Ortho- 
dox and Reform camps have rendered impossible 
the establishment of one central organ for the Jews 
of the country, asin England. Weekly newspapers, 
largely of local interest, though containing much 
readable material upon general Jewish 
affairs, and making some pretense to 
produce articles of literary quality, are 
published in all the large cities. The 
ee eee 
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1825; and unquestionably the most significant was 
the “Occident,” published at Philadelphia by Isaac 
Lezser from 1848 to 69 (the last volume edited by 
Mayer SULZBERGER). 

Among the more important weeklies are “The 
American Israelite,” Cincinnati, 1854; “The Jew- 
ish Messenger,” New York, 1857-1902; “The He- 
brew,” San Francisco, 1868; “The American He- 
brew,” New York, 1879; “The Jewish Exponent,” 
Philadelphia, 1887; “The Reform Advocate,” 
Chicago, 1891; and “The Jewish Comment,” Bal- 
timore, 1895. At the present time three Jewish 
monthlies are issued: “The Menorah ” (1886), organ 
of the B'nai B'rith and the Jewish Chautauqua; 
“The Maccabean” (1901), the Zionist organ; and 
“The New Era Literary Magazine” (1908); all pub- 
lished at New York. The United Hebrew Charities 
of New York also publishes a magazine, “Jewish 
Charity,” devoted to sociological work, and there 
are numerous publications of asimilar nature issued 
by other philanthropic organizations. 

Several periodicals have been published in Ger- 
man, and, since the Russian immigration, a number 
in Hebrew. All of these have been organs repre- 
senting specifically Jewish religious and literary in- 
terests, In this respect they have differed from the 
inultitudinous issues of the Yiddish press which 
have seen the light since 1882, and which, though 
reflecting Jewish conditions, have in only a few in- 
stances had any religious cast; they have been more 
literary and scientific than religious, 

In music a number of Hebrews have acquired a 
reputable position; and Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler is 
one of the. greatest of living pianists. Jcws are 
prominent also as actors and as dramatic authors, 

Among actors of bygone times may 
Music and be mentioned Aaron J. Phillips, who 
the Stage. first appeared in New York at the 

Park Theater in 1815 and was‘a very 
successful comedian; Emanuel Judah, who first ap- 
peared in 1823; and Moses 8. Phillips, who acted at 
the Park Theater in 1827. Mordecai M. Noan, best 
known as journalist, politician, and diplomat, was 
also a dramatic author of considerable note. Other 
dramatists and authors were Samuel B. H. Judah 
(born in New York in 1790) and Jonas B. Phillips; 
and at the present time David BELasco isa most suc- 
cessful playwright. The control of theatrical pro- 
ductions in this country is mainly in the hands of 
Jews at the present time. The introduction of 
opera into the United States was due largely to 
Lorenzo da Ponrr. Alfred Hertz now conducts 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, which is under 
the direction of Heinrich Conried. 

10. Commerce and Industry: In commerce 
Jews were notably important in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In the early colonial period, more especially 
in Pennsylvania and in New York, many of the 
Jews traded with the Indians. The fact that the 
earliest settlers were men of means, and were Span- 
ish and Portuguese Jews who had relatives and 
friends settled throughout the Levant, gave them 
specially favorable opportunities for trading. Some 
were extensive ship-owners, as Aaron Lopez of 
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of Philadelphia. Jews very early traded between 
the West India Islands and the North-American colo- 
nies, as well as with Amsterdam, Venice, ctc. 

The Jewish immigrants who arrived in America 
during the nineteenth century were in the main poor 
people who commenced trading in a small way, usu- 
ally by peddling, which, before the existence of 
railroads, was a favorite method of carrying mer- 
chandise into the country districts. By industry 
and frugality they laid the foundations of a consid- 
erable number of moderate fortunes. The Jews of 
New York became an integral part of that great 
trading community. 

The organization out of which grew the Stock 
Exchange of New York originated in an agreement 
in 1792 to buy and sell only on a definite commission ; 
and to this document were attached the signatures 
of four Jews. Since then Jews have 
been very active in the Stock Ex- 
change and in banking circles, both 
in New York and elsewhere. The 
great-grandson of Haym Salomon, 
William, is a factor of consequence in 
New York financial circles. Jacob H. Schiff and 
James Speyer are counted among the leading finan- 
ciersof the country. The Jewshavealsotaken anim- 
portant part in controlling the cotton trade, and in 
Jarge measure the clothing trade has been through- 
out its history in their hands (see below). They are 
likewise very prominent in the manufacture of 
cloaks and shirts, and more recently of cigars and 
jewelry. 

11. Social Condition: The social organization 
of the Jews resident in America has differed little 
from that in other countries. In the early colonial 
period the wealthier Hebrews seem to have taken 
part with their Christian fellow citizens in the or- 
ganization of dancing assemblies and other social 
functions, and clubs, 
and without any compulsion, Jews preferred to live 
in close proximity to one another, a peculiarity 
which still prevails. 

At the time when little toleration was shown in 
other countries, there were in America many inter- 
changes of mutual good-will between Christians and 
Jews, Rabbi Hayyim Isaac Carregal was one of the 
close friends of Ezra Stiles, president of Yale Col- 
lege; and as early as 1711 the Jews of New York 
made a contribution of £3.12s, for the build- 

ing of a steeple on Trinity Church. 

Jews and Gershom Mendes Seixas, minister of 

Christians the Shearith Israel congregation, New 
Cooperate. York, was a trustee of Columbia Col- 
lege (1784-1815), although this organi- 

zation was under the Episcopal Church; and the 
Episcopal bishop of New York occasionally attended 
service in the synagogue. After 1848 there arrived 
a large number of Jews who could not speak the 
English language, and to them a certain odium at- 
tached on this account; but this seems gradually 
to have worn off. The general American public ex- 
hibited great sympathy for the Jews in 1840 at the 
time of the Damascus murders, in 1853-57 at the 
time of the Swiss troubles, and again in 1882, 1908, 
and 1905 on the occasion of the persecutionsin Russia, 
Hermann Ahlwardt, on his visit to America in 1895, 
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Nevertheless, in the main,” 


found the soil an unfavorable one for his anti-Semitic 
propaganda, and when he projected it was protected 
from violence by Jewish policemen. 

Though there is nothing corresponding to the 
anti-Semitic movements of continental Europe, an 
undoubted and extensive social prejudice against 
the Jews exists, which manifests itself in numerous 
petty though not insignificant ways, mainly in the 
Eastern States, where their numbers are greatest. It 
has assumed the form of excluding Jewish children 
from certain private schools, and their elders from 
clubs and some hotels, 

Very early the Jews in America began to form 
social organizations. A club was started in New- 
port as early as 1769; and social clubs—some com- 
prising many members and possessed 
of magnificent propertics—have been 
established in many sections of the 
country. The development of He- 
brew social clubs has been larger in the United States 
than elsewhere, American Jews have also been 
especially given to the forming of secret orders, 
which, while they had primarily an educational and 
charitable purpose, had much social influence, and 
tended powerfully toward the continued association 
of Jews with one another when the hold of the 
synagogue upon them relaxed. These were supple- 
mented later by the formation of Young Men’s He- 
brew Associations, which, like the orders, partake 
to some extent of the nature of social organizations, 

A. H. F, 
12. Russian Immigration: Individual Rus- 
sian and Polish Jews, especially the latter, emigrated ~ 
to the United States at the time of the American 
Revolution, among whom was Haym Salomon, one 
of the noblest examples of devotion to American lib- 
erty and a friend of Kosciusko. The Russian ukase 
of 1827 drafting Jewish boys at the age of twelve to 
military service (see Jrw. Encye. iii. 549b, 8.0. CAN- 
ToNrsTs), and that of 1845 extending the conscription 
to Russian Poland were the starting-points of emi- 
gration to England and thence to America. The 
epoch-making period of 1848 and the revolt in Po- 
land in 1863 were factors in increasing the emigra- 
tion of Jews from Russia. But the Russo-Jewish 
emigration en masse did not begin till 1861. Prior 
to that date it had been restricted almost entirely to 
the provinces lying about the Niemen and the Diina, 
and the emigrants were voluntary ones who desired 
to better their economic condition and to tempt for- 
tune elsewhere. 

With the anti-Jewish riots of April 27, 1881, at 
Yelizavetgrad, and the later riots in Kiev and other 
cities of South Russia, Jewish emigra- 
tion to the United States assumed an 
entirely different character, and re- 
ceived an impetus so remarkabie as to 
create a new epoch in American Jewish history. The 
first group of the new class of immigrants, consisting 
of about 250 members of the Am ‘Olam Society 
(“Eternal People”), arrived in New York city July 
29, 1881 ; the third and last group of the same society 
arrived May 30, 1882, and was followed by streams 
of Russo-Jewish refugees. The immigration largely 
increased from 1892, and still more from 1901 (see 
MIGRATION). 
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Tle faread emigration of the Russian Jews owing 
“to their persecution by the Russian government 
evoked Joud protests from prominent men in the 
United States, and much sympathy was expressed 
for the refugees. The most important meeting, 
convened by ex-President U. 8. Grant and seventy 
others, was held Feb. 1, 1882, at Chickering Hall, 
New York, and was presided over by the mayor, 
William R. Grace. In Philadelphia a similar meet- 
ing Was held a fortuight later (Feb. 15) under the 
presidency of Mayor Samuel King; and through the 
efforts of Drexel, the banker, a fund of $25,000 for 
the relief of the refugees was collected. Indeed, 
funds in aid of the Russian Jews were raised in all 
the principal cities of America. The Hebrew Immi- 
grants Aid Society of the United States collected in 
1882 about $300,000, of which the Alliance Israélite 
Universelle of Paris contributed $40,000, the General 
Committce of Paris $20,000, the Berlin Committee 
$35,000, the Mansion House Committee of London 
$40,000, and the New York Russian Relief Fund 
(Jacob H. Schiff, treasurer) $57,000. Altogether the 
last-named fund amounted to about $70,000. In 
1888-about $60,000 more was collected, for the im- 
mediate relief of the Russian immigrants, and tem- 
porary quarters were built on Ward’s Island and 
at Greenpoint, L. I. About 3,000 immigrants were 
temporarily housed and maintained there until they 
found employment. 

Michael Het.prtn induced the various committees 
to colonize the immigrants; but nearly all such uno- 
dertakings proved unsuccessful. The Jewish Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Aid Society, however, 
reports for 1904 some improvement in this respect 
(“ American Hebrew,” March 17, 1905; see also JEw. 

Encye. i, 256 et seq., 8.0. AGRICULTUR- 


Agricul- aL CoLoniEs IN THE UNITED STATES). 
tural This society is endeavoring to extend 
Colonies. its work by starting small agricultural 


settlementsat different points. Many 
farms in Connecticut and Massachusetts have passed 
into Jewish hands, and the number of Jewish farm- 
ers in the United States is now estimated at 12,000. 
Altogether the various committees and societies as- 
sisted probably 5 per cent of the total Jewish immi- 
grants, Of the remainder, some were dependent 
on, relatives and friends; but a great majority, 
independent of any assistance, worked out their own 
destiny as did their countrymen who preceded them. 
The Hebrew Immigrants Aid Society of New 
York helps to find the relatives and friends of Jew- 
ish immigrants, and pleads for the discharge of de- 
tained immigrants. The society engages lawyers to 
defend cases of deportation. From Sept. 1, 1902, to 
Aug. 1, 1904, it appealed 217 cases, 128 of which 
were sustained and 89 dismissed. The cost of the 
appeals amounted to $1,305.78. The total income 
of the society for that period was $6,029.29. 
The Jewish pioneers from Russia and Poland be- 
came glaziers, cigar-makers, pedlers, 


Develop- small shopkeepers, and proprietors of 
ment of supplystores for pedlers, In the fifties 
there were about a dozen Russian 
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the sixties there were Russo-Jewish turers 
of hoop-skirts, cloaks, and clothing. Afew Rus- 
sian Jews were among the California pioneers, and 
achieved their successes not as miners, but as mer- 
chants. Others drifted to the South, especially to 
Charleston and New Orleans, where they prospered. 
as business men, cotton-planters, and even as slave- 
owners. Some became importers and exporters of 
merchandise. Abraham Raffel, a native of Suwalki, 
exported agricultural machinery and windmills to 
Moscow in 1862. Moses Gardner, a native of Sherki 
(b. 1815; d. 1903 in New York), imported linen 
crashes and furs from Russia, making annual trips 
to St. Petersburg, Moscow, and Nijni-Novgorod for 
that purpose. Solomon Silberstein, a native of 
Grodno, arrived in New York in 1849, went to Cali- 
fornia in 1850, and prior to 1867 was engaged in the 
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Variety Actors’ Union. 100 90. 90 

Totals. 6.0003 vescesessecdacscncce 20,970 | 15,582 





* Joined non-Jewish unions. 


importation of furs from Alaska, then a Russian 
possession. Silberstein even ventured across Bering 
Strait to Kamchatka and Vladivostok to import 
merchandise to California. His busines#¥ increased 
to such an extent that he chartered a special vessel 
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gave onjers to the captain not to begin the voyage 
ona Sabbaifi-day. Russian Jews were largely in- 
terested in the Alaskan Fur Company. 

Reuben Isaacs, a native of Suwalki, arrived in 
New York in 1849 and went to California in 1850. 
From 1868 he was engaged with his brother Israel 
in the exportation of kerosene oil to Japan. Later, 
under the firm name “R. Isaacs & Bro.,” they opened 
a branch at Yokohama and Kobé, Japan, and, as 
“The American Commercial Co.,” they established 
another at Manila, Philippine Islands. There are 
several American-Russian Jews now (1905) doing 
business with Japan. 

Up to the eighties the Russian Jews were princi- 
pally pedlers, suopkcepers, and manufacturers, but 
with the Jewish persecution in Russia many skiiled 




























Russian. 
Total Total 
Penal Institutions. Prisoners.| Jews. ane Po: 
700 4 1 
1,100 36 8 
2,170 7 8 
Blackwells Island Work! 100 al * 
Clinton Prison .. 900 25 13 
Elmira Reformatot 1,450 99 18 
Kings County Prisoy 800 3 3 
Sing Sing Prison.. 1,600 % Pd 
Totals....ccceeceeceeeeeeee 9,820 BT ‘92 
Dr. Radin gives the following figures for the New 
York city prisons for the years 1902, 1903, and 
1904: 





























1902. 1908. 1904, 
Penal Institutions. 7 
rota | Total | Russian | Total | Total | Russian | Totat | Total | Russian 
Prisoners.’ Jews. Jews. |Prisoners.| Jews. Jews. |Prisoners.| Jews. Jews. 
Blackwells Istana Workhouse 1,980 5 1,800, rr) airs 
(17,745) | [465] (19,963]| [767] |... 19,820) | (1,036) | about 600 
225 19 240-250 x 25 a 3 
60 47 3/3} 590-20 52 2 
850-900 | 227 | 850-950 850 | 258 ® 
35 | 450-500 1,380 158 6 


19-400 | 8 





laborers were forced to emigrate to America. These 
were later organized into various unions; and many 
affiliated with the United Hebrew Trades of the 
atate of New York, organized in 1889 by Morris Hill- 
quit and Joseph Barondess. The skilled Jewish 
laborers in New York city now number over 75,000, 
of whom two-thirds are Russian Jews, ‘The United 
Hebrew Trades represent about 25,000, but in times 
of strikes they increase to 50,000. Abrabam Lipp- 
man, secretary of the United Hebrew Trades, has 
furnished the above table on page 868, showing the 
various unions, their average memberships, and the 
number of Russo-Jewish members in Jan., 1905. 

Russo-Jewish skilled laborers are found elsewhere 
than in New York. In the silk-factories of New 
Jersey, in the machine-shops of Connecticut, and in 
the jewelry-factories of Rhode Island they are to be 
seen side by side with the best non-Jewish working 
men. 

Russian Jews have also helped to develop the real- 
estate market in the principal centers of the United 
States. In the city of New York they are among 
the largest operators; and they have built up 
Brownsville, a suburb of Brooklyn, and a consider- 
able part of the Bronx on the Harlem River. Russo- 
Jewish activity in every line of industry extends to 
all cities of the Union, but more particularly to 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Chi- 
cago, Pittsburg, and St. Louis. 

Criminal statistics show a low percentage of crime 
among the Russian Jews as compared with the gen- 
eral population. The report of Dr. A. M. Radin, 
visiting whaplain of New York state prisons, for 
the year 1903 presents the following details concern- 
ing the Jewish prisoners: 


The large percentage of Jewish boysin the House 
of Refuge on Randalls Island is accounted for by the 
existence of special sectarian protectories, which care 
for a large number of boys, while the Jews have no 
separate house of refuge. These statistics, from the 
densest and most crowded Jewish population in the 
Union, are the best evidence of the moral and law- 
abiding character of the Jews in general and of the 
Russo-Jewish immigrants in particular. Where the 
Jews are not so thickly congregated few if any are 
to be found in.the prisons: in each of three of the 
penal jnstitutions of the upper part of the state of 
New York, namely, the Syracuse Penitentiary, the 
Monroe County Penitentiary at Rochester, and the 
Erie Gounty Penitentiary at Buffalo, there was in 
1908 oply one Jew. 

The; Russian Jews, even those who have negléoted 
or have had no opportunity to study in Russia, Jearn 

the English language ‘as soon as they 
Education. arrive in America; and some study 

the higher branches of English litera- 
ture. Their children almost without exception at- 
tend the public schools; and many avail themselves 
of the education afforded in the high schools, the 
City College, and the Normal College, as well as the 
universities. More than 60 per cent of the students 
in these collegesare Russo-Jewish immigrants or the 
children of Russian Jews. The majority of the 
parents are poor; but they pinch themselves to 
keep their children in college rather thay. let them 
contribute to the support of the family,. *. & : 

Among the Russian Jews in New York clly there 
are about 400 physicians, 1,000 druggists, 300 den- 
tists, 400 lawyers, and 25 architects, beg@fea many 
in other professions, particularly mtgivians and 
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composers of popular music. Biographies of the 
more prominent professional men will be found in 
the “American Jewish Year Book for 5665.” Also 
many Russian Jews are clerks in the city departmen- 
tal offices; and a large number are teachers in the 
public schools. 

Since about 1885 the Russian Jews in America 
have created an amount of literature in Yiddish 
exceeding the productions of the same kind that have 
been published in Russia and elsewhere during the 
same period (see L. Wiener, “A History of Yiddish 
Literature in the Nineteenth Century,” New York, 
1899), Six daily Yiddish newspapers are printed in 
the city of New York (circulation exceeding 100,000 
copies), which inform the Jewish immigrants of the 
general topics of the day and serve by their ad vertise- 
ments as aids in securing employment. They serve 
also to help the immigrants in the reading of news- 
papersin English. Thereare, besides, 
the Hebrew weekly “Ha-Leom” and 
other Yiddish and Hebrew periodicals. 
The Yiddish and Hebrew press is al- 

most exclusively in the hands of Russian Jews, 

who are well represented also among the reporters 
and journalists of the secular press (see Drachman, 

“Neo-Hebraic Literature in America,” in “Seventh 

Report of Jewish Theological Seminary Associa- 

tion,” New York, 1900). 

Russo-Jewish educational work in the city of New 
York is conducted by The Educational Alliance, 
of which David Biaustern is superintendent and 
Adolph M. Radin and Harris Masliansky are lec- 
turers, Others hold special classes in various 
branches of science and literature. Russian Jews 
are devoted frequenters of the public libraries, read- 
ing the best selected literature and but little fiction. 
Their principal literary societies are the OnoLE 
Snem Association and Mefize Sefat Eber, Among 
earlier literary- societies were Doreshe Sefat Eber, 
founded in 1880 (issued “ Ha-Me’assef,” No. i., 1881); 
the Hebrew Literary Society of Chicago (issued 
“Keren Or,” 2 Nos., Chicago, 1889); Mefize Sifrut 
Yisrael be-Amerika (issued “Ner ha-Ma’arabi,” 
New York, 1895-97); and the Russian American He- 
brew Association, organized by Dr. A. Radin in 

- 1890. 

The first Russo-Jewish congregation, the Beth 
Hamidrash Hagodal, was organized in New York in 
1852, There are now more than 800 large and small 
congregations and hebras; also orders, lodges, and 
benevolent and charitable societies and institutions, 
foremost among which are the Beth Israel Hospital 
and the Gemiluth Hasadim Association. With re- 
gard to the synagogues it should be noted that the 
Russian Jew does not adopt Reform customs, but is 
strictly Orthodox. Short biographical sketches of 
their rabbis and cantors will be found in the “ Ameri- 
ean Jewish Year Book for 5664.” 

The Russian Jew is quickly adapting himself to 
American life. According to Dr. M. Fishberg, 
Russo-Jewish immigrants improve in stature, chest- 
development, and muscular strength after their ar- 
rival. Their descendants, he says, are improving 
physically, morally, and intellectually under the 
favorable influence of American conditions. When 
called upon the Russian Jews in America do not 
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hesitate to fight for the country which has given 
them freedom. During the war with Spain the 
number of Russian Jews who enrolled as volunteers 
in the United States army was greater in proportion 
to their population than that of other foreigners, 
The regular army also has 4 goodly number of Rus- 
sian Jews in its ranks; and their bravery, energy, 
and power of endurance have frequently been 
praised by their officers, 

See also AGRICULTURAL Conontrs IN THE UNITED 
States; Drama, Yippisi; Migration; New 
York; Russia, Emicrarion (where statistics are 
given). 
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18. Statistics: The growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation in the United States during the nineteenth cen- 
tury has been quite extraordinary. At the beginning 
of thecentury it probably did not number more than 
2,000 (800 in Charleston, 500 in New York, 150 in 
Philadelphia, and the remainder scattered through- 
out the rest of the original states). The population 
received accretions, mainly from England and Ger- 
many, up to 1848, when the number had increased to 
50,000. Then from the Teutonic lands there occurred 
a great immigration due to the failure of the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, and up to 1881 the immigrants probably 
numbered over 100,000; then the population was 
estimated at 230,257. During the twenty-five years 
1881-1905 very nearly 1,000,000 Jewish immigrants 
reached the United States, as follows: 
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= 5 Se == ous reasons remained in the Eastern States. It is, 

Years. | New York. gay Baltimore. | Totals. however, a mistake to think that all immigrants re- 

i oes main in the cities at which they land. 











1 38 
414,816 
996,908 








830,017 








Against the extraordinary immigration must be 
counted a certain amount of emigration, including 
about one per cent who are deported, and a large 
number of Russian Jews who suffer from nostalgia 
(“ American Elebrew,” May 15, 1904), butno complete 
figures are ascertainable with regard to the numbers 
thus returning. On the other hand, a considerable 
number of Jews, especially from England and Ger- 
many, travel above the steerage class; and the sta- 
tistics above given do not include persons who went 
through Canada. Allowing for the natural in- 
ereasc, the Jewish population can not at present be 
much below 1,700,000. 

The original 250,000 who were in the United 
States in 1877 would by natural increase have 
reached 400,000 by this time, and the 1,000,000 im- 
migrants that have poured in since then must have 
increased at least 200,000 if they are reckoned on a 
mean population of 400,000 immigrants during the 
last twenty-five years. The movement of popula- 
tion within the last thirty years may be estimated as 
follows: 











Native | Immigrant 

(1877). | 881-1905). | Totals. 
Numbers enumerated....| 250,000 1,000,000 1,250,000 
Deaths. +| 100,000 150,000 250,000 

50,000 850,000 600,000 

150,000 200,000 850,000 

400,000 1,200,000 1,600,000 

350,000 300,000 650, 





The above is quite a conservative estimate. . For 
example, the increase on the immigration reckoned 
at 1.02 per annum upon a mean population of 400,- 
000 would by geometrical progression for twenty- 
five years reach 1.66 (= 1.0% raised to the 25th 
power). This would imply an increase of 266,000 
rather than 200,000. Similarly, applying an in- 
crease rate of 1.02 to the 250,000 original inhabitants 
of 1877, it would increase to 1.78 (1.02 to the 28th 
power) during the twenty-eight intervening years, 
and would show an increase in numbers of nearly 
200,000 instead of the 150,000 estimated. If these 
figures were adopted, the total number for the 
United States at the present time (1905) would be 
1,700,000, of whom 750,000 would have been born 
in the country. 

The Jews are spread unequally throughout the 
United States. On the whole, their relative den- 
sity of population corresponds to that of the popu- 
Jation in general except as regards the North At- 
lantic States. A large proportion of them have 
landed on the Atlantic coast, and have for vari- 





Distribu- 
tion. 


Apart from the exertions of institu- 
tious like the Agricultural Aid and 
Removal Society, many immigrants of 
their own accord move inland. It is on record, for 
example, that of the 880,017 who reached New York 
during the years 1885~1905, 227,523 left the city dur- 
ing the year in which they arrived. The following 
table represents the distribution of Jews according 
to states, with the chief towns in each state, the 
population, and the dates of settlement so far as 
can be ascertained, according to the estimate of 1877 
and that made in the articles relating to the various 
states in THE JEwisuH Excyciorepis, Both are esti- 
mates, and are therefore likely to be somewhat 
above the reality, but cach is incomplete, and it is 
probable that the incompleteness counterbalances 
the overestimation. In a few instances names of 
towns and agricultural colonies in which Jews 
settled but no longer reside are given in parentheses: 

































































1877. 1905, 
Alabama. . | 2,045 7,000 
Anniston.. . 100 
Bessemer. 100 
Birmingham .. 1,400 
Claiborne (1840). 
mopolis (1850) 12 
Eufaula (18%)., 6 
Huntsville (1850, 137 
Mobile (1724) 
Montgomery (1852). 1,000 
Selma (1850). 250 
Sheffield (1884). 8,000 
‘Tuscaloosa (1904). 85 
Uniontown (1840) .. 50 
Alaska. 
Cape Nome, 
Dawson. 
ATIZONG 0. eee tee eee eee 48 
1,466 3,085 
Cam » 86 74 
Fort Smith a 179 
Helena (1889)... 120 
160 
125 
1,000 
425 
Texarkana, 15 
California... 2... 2... ce eee 28,000 
seeeee 64 
(Plodiciowrn: 1857). 
Folsom (1859). 19 18 
(Grass Valley, 1858). at 
(jackeon. 1856). 
Jesu Maria, 1850) 
Los Angeles (1854) 2,000 
Marysvilie (1857 ve 
(Nevada, 18! 
Oakland... 
Sacramento (i351) 450 
San Bernardino. 30 
San Diego...... 110 
San Francisco (1849) 17,000 
San José 350 
(Shasta, 
(Sonora, 125: 
Stockton (1851). 325 
Colorado. .... 5,800 
Colorado Springs (1898)........c000ef 0 cevees 5 
(Cotopaxi [col.], 1: 
Cripple Creek. 150 
Denver (1853) 4,000 
Leadville (1864) 225 
Pueblo (1899). 300 
Trinidad (1883) . 10 
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. . 
1877, 1905. 1877. 1905. 
1,492 8,500 (montegore [eol.] in Pratt County, 
320 
Bridgepo i ‘Topeka (1885). bisadeduesspneedas sy rr wy 
Ghesterteld, (co}. 1892). i} {Fouro [eot.}, 186). 
Colenester {gh 1895)... 200 Wichita. 
an bury 
Banbury O00; | Kentucky...... : 12,000 
Hartford (1848) .. x: 2,000 Henderson (1879) + 180 
Meriden (1872) | Lexington ..... i 195 
Montville (col. 1895). j Louisville (1814} : 7,000 
New Britain (1892) A Owensboro (1865) 155 
New Haven 70), : Paducah (1865)... 234 
New London... o28 
Norwich (1892) Lonisiana....... 12,000 - 
Waterbury... Alexandria | (184). a0 
Bastro| . 
Delaware..... 585 Baton Rouge (1 
Wilmington (1819; 1860)... 8 i Ponaldsonvilte (1850) 
les. 
District of Columbia... .. 1,508 | Monroe (183) al 200 
Washington ........+ 1,375 y Wo 
Florida......... 712 i port (1886). “r00 
Jacksonville (1882). 130 i] Gicily Island near Bayou Louis Col 
Key West...... 5 ‘ony, 1881). ; 
Pensacola (1874). 
TaMpa....seeesee Maine........ 5,000 
Georgia auburn (1897). ae 
Albany (1876). Biddetora (i892)."" 
Athens (1872) LOWIStON eee e eee sete eee ee eee sees 100 
Atlanta (Ibi)... :| Portland. 
) {| Rockland. 
Columbus. (854), 35 Maryland........... 10,337 26,500 
Nome (sri). a) || Baltimore (1750). 0.0000. 10,060 25,000 
593). a j] Cumberland (1856).........seeceeeee 140 165 
Savannah (17938)......5...eceeeeee ee 603 1,500 Double Trouble (eal). 
Idaho........ igh Ate 85 300 Ellicott City (col. near). 
Botsé Cit 102 Frostbarns i 
v neiten sees wane sna Hagerstown (1893).....6.cceceeseees 42 209 
: 8,500 60,000 
Mt 7,000 45,000 
80,000 Cambridg ons bs 
2 j|  Chelsea......-...4. 2,000 
100 Falt River (1885) 1,500 
13 24 Haverhill (1899) 200 
Peoria dean 400 2,000 350 
Pontiac (1 2 40 600 
Quincy (1850) 500 126 
Rock island tecaas 200 800 
Springfield (1865) 150 350 00 
Indian Territory. 1,000 
Ardmore. 
ALOKE sesesresecevecsseceeeeseecees] — ceeeee 112 850 
Indiana ...... roles 25,000 Revere,...... 300 
Evansville (1840) 800 Salem (1894). 300 
Fort Wayne (1846). 500 Springfield (1895) 300 
Goshen (1878) ,.. 385 Worcester (1875)... 1,000 
Indianapolis (1850). 2,300 - 
Kokomo (1896)... 51 Michigan. ... . 3,233 16,000 
Lafayette (1849) . 200 Alpena (1870) v 78 
Ligonler (1864)... 151 (Bad Axe, 1883 
Logansport (1900) 87 Battle Creek. 82 - 
Marion..... + 100 Bay City (1880) 153 
Mount Vernon, 123 Detroit (1848). 2,000 8,000 
Muncie .. a 132 Grand Rapids ( ol 
Peru (1870) 6 73 Hancock .. 36 20 
South Bend. Jackson . 14} 
Terre Haute (1890). 100 Kalamazoo (1873) 217 25 
WAURBR.s..scsscscerecerescrereerene| jecees 17 Lansing. 
Palestine (col.. 1891, near Bad ‘Axt) 
Sparing Ci 00 Mat | Mtge |] Ber uron Clash veststecite| cog « 
Council Buf, ‘ a ani Saale. cs 
avenport 2 7 
Des Moines (1873) .... 260 50 Minnesota. oe aus 1800 
Dubuque (1847) 55 400 pa pat Gy Hed 
Keokuk (1856) 152 66 lr get bd go 
McGregor (1847 2% Taylor Fall M 
* Bioux City (1384) 48 2 (Taylor Falls, 
Kansas........ 0.0... 819 3,000 2,262 3,000 
(Beer-Sheba, 1882 [col.] in Hodge- i 100 % 
man County). 88 100 
(Hebron, 1884; Gitead col. in Coman- 160 338 
che County, 1886). 220 450 
Kansas City. tyeeae Ya 
Leavenworth (1855) 455 520 659 
(Leeser in Finney Cor a 
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18v7. 1905. 1877. 1905, 
Missouri.......-.. 7,380 50,000 50,000 
Kansas City (1870) 240 5,500 . 1,000 
St, Joseph (1850). B25 1,200 Bellaire (1850 ct 140 
St. Louis (1830)... 6,200 40,000 Cantons ; ‘cee : oo 
ncinnal : 5. f 
Montana....... 131 3,500 Circleville... 35 5 
Anaconda. G Cleveland (1837) A 3,500 25,000 
Butte (1881) .. 250 Columbus . 420 1,500 
Helena (1872) { Dayton (1854) 500 1,200 
j 3,800 Hamilton (1806). 
"235 M8 
Omaha (1380). 3.300 a) rs 
Nevada, 300 Portsmouth 96 
Tiana Springfield 800 
Goldaeld. Toledo (1867).....+ 350 
New Hampshire.......-.-.--.: 150 1,000 Youngstown (1867) 140 
Manchester. P 
Nashua. . sodteveets sages 160 | Oklahoma. Territory. 
New Castle (1693). Oklaboma City... , 70 
Portsmouth (1785)......6++ adbventics 40 0 
regon ...... oe 6,000 
New Jersey..... | 40,000 (New Odessa, : 
Alllance (col. 1882). 512 date, on Cal. tad Oregon R. R. 
Atlantic ci 5 300 Portland (1858) 525 4,000 
Bayonne “Boy {| Pennsylvania... 18,097? | 115,000 
Carmel (col, 1882) ipuaes 471 Aaronsburg (1788). 
Elizabeth (1850) io 1,200 Allegheny 
Hoboken (1871) on) 1,000 A . 1,200 
Jersey City (1870).. 450 | 6,000 Braddock... . 850 
Lakewood. ! Bradford. 
Long Branch...seeeeeeeeereeeeer ees 3% Doylestown (1894). 
Morristown. Easton (1750). .sseseseeesesereerves 255 
Newark (1848)... sone 3,500 20,000 Erie. 
New Brunswick . aebadbasis 173 400 Harrisburg (1835)......eseeseeeeree 158 550 
Orange, Pees oly ETERS ERE: verges 100 
Passaic (1898) . 37 2,000 Lancaster (1783). -....scereeesere eee Ms 3,000 
Paterson (1849)... ay 6,000 hapa | (1708)... es ceeeeeeeenee 12,000 5,000 
Perth Amboy Pittabt ur 38 Nis iotvnkseetrineeas 2,000 15,000 
Plainfield .. 200 Reading (1864)......seeereeeseerenee 1B ‘800 
Rosephayn . 204 Scineterstown (1732). 
Trenton. 1,500 (1BB2).ceseeseceeeeereeees AG 5,000 
Woodbine 2,000 Wilkesbarre cet seeneeesoseaten 250 1a 
New Mexico..... 800 SUMS MORPORE canes raver stresses: seeeee B 
on jue ue (1882) 165 
as (1878). 20 Bhode Island ... 1,000 1,500 
Crrerty New re (ASE . é sevens 200 
aii % Ror reree - 4 eee 200 
brvidence (1878). 
wr eat . o90,008. Woonsocket (I8W)....0ccccecee] terre 15 
wn . . es < 
Amsterdam (1865) e| eeeee 0 South Carolina. . | 1,415 2,500 
(* Ararat” on Grand Istand, Niagara] Charleston (1695) 7 Ki 800 
Falls [1825], near Buffalo), Columbia (1822) aT 
Arverne. Darlington (1896) 56 45 
Bensonhurst. Florence (1887) 27 
Binghaniton. | gees Orangeburg (1 6) 
0 E 38,000 100.00 Sumater (1886). 15 
. 7 ‘ 
Coney Island. South Dakota. 250 
Ebnira (1801 300 1,500 (Bethlehem- 
Flushing. ree 23 mieux). 
Glens Falls. ’ (Crémieux Colony, 1882, Davison) 
Ithaca (181) 100 County, 14 miles from Mt. Vernon). 
Newsuren Teas) 600 Stoux Falls. A 
lew burg! a 
New York (1654) 672,000 Tennessee...... a sine «| 3,751 7,000 
Port Chester. Chattanooga (1881 4 178 300 
Poughkeepsie. 73 Knoxville ¢ 1383) é 87 250 
Rochester (184 5,000 Memphis (1855). : 2,100 2,500 
Schienceiady a 550 Nashville ise . 1,085 
aron Springs, 
Staten Island..... TO Texas.....-.- .| 8,800 17,500 
Syracuse (1839) } 5,000 Austin (1866) . s[ ccerase 225 
Tannersville. Beaumont (1895). 
Troy.. 3,000 Castroville, 
Utica. Corsicana (187% 380 
(Wowarsing [Sholom] Agr. Col Dallas (i871). 1,20 
ster County, 1837). El Paso (1808) 35 
Yonkers (1882). tort Worth (192) 1i6 
‘ Gainesville Decredssaiatt costed] |, aduioas 180 
North Carolina. 820 | 6,000 Galveston (1837)... 1,000 3,000 
Asheville, duuts 100 Haliettsville 105 
Goldshoro (1883) Liz 135 120 
Raleigh (1870) 78 B 2,500 
Statesvitle (1883) Beekes 97 San Antonio (1854) ‘800 
Tarboro (1872)... ad 100 ‘Tyler... ae 225 
+ Wilmington (1852) Ee 200 1,500 Yelasen (185. a 
North Dakota......... 02-2005 9 Wan io) ese : 
Grand Forks. 
(Painted Woods, 1882, col. near Bis- Utah 1,000 































































































































































Alexandria (1858) 
Charlottesvill 
pee 5 
ewport New: 
Norfolk (1865) 
Petersburg (1 
Richmond (1885) 
Staunton..... 
(Waterview Colony [1882] on the’ 
Rappahannock River). 
































“Washington... . 145 2,800 

Seattle (1862) . 56 

Spokane. 

TACOMA(18D0)........cceeeeceeceaee]y seeeee 159 
: ‘West Virginia... 1,500 
. Charleston (1873). 142 
“— Hunts mn (1887) 71 
a Parkersburg. ... 150 
Wheeling (1849), 400 
Si Wisconsin .., 2,559 15,000 
» Appleton (1873). 143 162 

9 ~ La Crosse (1856) 106 
¥* Madison... *° 60 
» Milwaukee ( 8,000 





Superior (1895). 
Wyoming ...4. Hy... spike sala 40 











The aecompanying map gives most of this infor- 
~ mation in graphic form, indicating the relative inf- 


‘ich their names are printed, and indicating those 
~ towns in which Jews were settled before 1800 in red; 
_, those between 1801 and 1848 in purple; those from 

» 1849 to 1881 in green; and the remainder in black. 
It will be of interest to compare the distribution 
“between 1877 and 1905 in the various geographical 























divisions: 
—— = = 
e isi. 1905, 
lar ot Geographical Divisions. + ee 
ar ° ‘ae, oo 
d tl ic D) m..! 116,017 | 50.64 | 1,108,700 | 70.80 
4 Seem ante Bytson. 2138 9.23 | G4425 | 4.13 
: al Pesce +] 23,964 | 10.41 3.98. 
ri © North. y jion..| 46.478 | 20.24 |) 277,000 | 17.77 
» West Division... 21,465, 9.32, 51,500 | 3.30 
“ope rh Totals. a-$s.. 229,082" | 99.84 | 1,558,710 | 99.98 








« Owing to the enormous numbers that remain in 

. New York and the vicinity, the North Atlantic Di- 

vision has greatly increased its quota during the last 

quarter ofa eentury, Next to this, the greatest rela- 

tive imerease has-been in the North Central Division, 

_ from 46,478 to277,000. The increase in the Western 

States has not'been relatively large, but from 21,465 

to 51,500 is By no means insignificant considering 

‘thedifiiculties and the expenses of transportation to 
the Pacific coast, 

No materials exist for deciding upon the national- 

itieS of the Jewish,settlers in the United States as a 

: whole, but for the immigration of 

ae National- the last twenty years (1884-1905) the 

ities. countries from which the Jewish im- 

~ migrants have come have been noted, 

and the numbers-and percentages, together with the 

percentages of the 10,015 of different nationalities of 


. 








Dpriatice ofStowns by the size of the characters in’ 
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7 5 ie ™ 
those applying to the United "Hebrew Charities for 
aid during the year 1904-5, are as follows: ‘ 


= = > => 














Nationality.“ 4) Numbers.: 
a ¥ " . |for Charity, 





LOUIS 6 ds esescben avon 811,936 














‘These figures, which relate only to\the immigrants. 
arriving in New York, do not, of course, apply to” 
the whole Jewish population, and especially leavey ~ 
out of account the English and German ifnmigrants 
of superior social standing, whose amber ae ot 4a 
counted in the immigration returns, ” les. ie.” 
the offspring born on American so} rn the last | — 
thirty years must by this time be at least one-third 
of the total number (see above). BY a 

It will be observed that the riwfisn Jewswho  *- , 
have arrived in the United States constitute onlys’ «. ~ 
two-thirdsof the Jewish immigration, nearly a quar- rey Ae 
ter of it coming from Austria, The number of | * * 
Jews from Denmark and Sweden seemsirather lar; f 
compared with the Jewish population.of those cou 4 
tries, The Turks include Jewish inhabitants of Asia, 
Minor and Palestine, as well as of Constantinople and. 
Salonica. — , a3 

It will also be observed that the Buses Jews, lay” 
apply for charity in somewhat smaller’ "ae ee 
than those of the numbers of arrivals. ” f ; 








nationality, while the Austrian Jews apply in larger 
numbers, thus confirming the impression of the great- § 
er “Judenelend” of Galieia. Only 2,89 per cent of 

the applicants were American-born Jews. _ 


The actual figures for the chief océupations ot sme 


88,827 Russian and Polish Jews and 24,221 Jewes 
in New York, 1900, are: * , 


ee 





















Engaged in manufactur 
Laborers (not specified) 
Agents. ..0...... 


Physicians and surgeon 
Clergyme! 
Dentists... 




















SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF THE JEWISH #POPULATION AT VARIOUS PERIODS. 
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INSET: Enlarged Map of North Atlantic States. 
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As with nationalities, it is impossible to give fylk 


- details of the occupations of American Jews, but 
the Poles and Russians in New York 
are almost exclusively Jewish (there is 
» only one Orthodox Greek church in 
the city), and their occupations are 
given in the Twelfth Census. 
_ “It is possible to add to the above the occupations 
~ of the more recent Jewishimmigrants, Out of 106,- 
236 (65,040 males, 41,196 females) who arrived from 
duly 1, 1908, up to June 20, 1904, there were: 


16,426 


Occupa- 
tions. 


8.464 


Merchants and clerks... 













4,078 Servants 
Butchers 1,401 Professiol 
Bakers. 1173 | Miscellaneou: 
Painters 1,970 Without —_ oe 
Seamstresses 2,468 chiefly ‘wives and 
Shoemakers 2,763 children, ‘ 
Other artisans. soy! 4,830 
‘Unskilled laborers.....— 8,371 





It wil] be observed that the predominant industry 
of the Russian Jews is tailoring, and Jews in gen- 
eral have been more intimately connected with the 
clothing trade than with any other oc- 
cupation in the Union. The history of 
this connection has been recently in- 
vestigated by J. E. Pope(“The Cloth- 

ing Industry in New York,” Columbia, Mo., 1905). 
Up to about 1840 the working classes mainly de- 
pended for their every-day clothing either on home- 
spun goods or on renovated second-hand garments. 
“The trade in the latter was mainly in the hands of the 
Jews, and this led to a connection with the clothing 
trade, just at the time when thesewing-machine made 

, the ready-made trade possible. 

The Jews not alone made clothing, but it was 
they who first developed a system of distributing 
ready-made clothing, and it was due to them that 
clothes which were sold in the general stores up to 
about 1840 were deposited and distributed in cloth- 
ing stores almost entirely manipulated by Jews 
from that time onward. Outside of the jewelry 
trade the clothing trade was almost the sole oc- 
cupation of the Jews up to 1860, and many mer- 
chants and firms that afterward branched out as 
general merchants, as the Scligmans, Wormsers, and 
Seasongoods, began in the clothing industry, but 
were diverted from it by the Civil war, which sud- 
denly broke off the large trade with the South. 
Several of the Jewish tailoring establishments en- 
deavored to replace this business by supplying uni- 
forms forthe Federal soldiers, but other firms had to 
divert their attention to new lines of industry. On 
the cessation of hostilities very large demands for 
clothing arose from the million and a half men sud- 
denly released from their uniforms, and these were 
mainly supplied by Jewish tailors, who about this 
time appear to have introduced the contract system, 
letting out to subcontractors in the rural districts 
contracts for large consignments of clothing to be de- 
livered at the great centers, and thence distributed 
throughout the country. In this development of 
the tailoring industry, which lasted from about 1865 
to 1880, Jews became mainly the Jarge contractors 
and distributors, but the actual work was done 
apart from the great centers of Jewish act 


ee ae 


‘Clothing 
Trade. 








. direct work of Jews. 


.ing trade. 


to the urban districts by bringing the actual work 
of construction inside factories. This also was the 


Jews who had learned the tailoring business went 
to Boston in the seventies, and removed to New 
York jn the early part of the eighties, introducing 
what is known as “the Bostun system,” by which 
division of labor was widely extended in the tailor~ 
“Teams” of workmen turned out a 
single article at a much greater pack, hud a single 
part of the work was learned more casily by new- 
comers. Russo-Jewish immigrants who. arrived in 
large numbers at this time (1881 onward) had been 
incapacitated by their physique for any heavy work, 
and in some cases bad begun the contract system of 
tailoring cither in England or in Russia; they were, 
therefore, reddy to take up tailoring work in the 
“sweat-shops” as almost the sole means by which 
they could obtain a livelihood immediately on atrival. 


Their participation in the trade became greater and - 


greater, till in New York, the center of it, they were 
predominant. In 1888, of 241 clothing manufac- 
turers in New York city 234 wére Jews. Whereas 


previous to 1880 the imports of ready-made clothing.” 


from Germany had been about 12,000,000 marks a 
year, this was reduced by 1894 to less than 2,000,000. 
On the other hand, the clothing industry in 1880 
turned out in the five chief centers goods to the 
amount of $157,518, 528, and in 1900 $811, 146,858, an 
increase of 97.22 per cent. By 1900 there were 8,266 
clothing establishments in New York city, employ- 
ing*90,950 workmen, with a capital of $78,387,849 
and an annual product of $239,879, 414 (Twelfth Cen- 
sus, viii. 622). According to Professor Pope, “to 
the Jews more than to any other people belongs the 


credit for the magnificent development which the , 


clothing industry has attained ” (#5. p. 298). 

The social condition of the American Jews, inclu- 
ding those of recent arrival, is eminently satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding the fact that the Jewish 
immigrant arrives with an average fortune of only 
$15, nothing is more remarkable than the speed with 


United States 


A certain number of English , 


which he makes himself self-supporting. Even * 


those who find it necessary to apply 

Social on their arrival to the charitable insti- 
Condition. tutions for some slight assistance, soon 
get on without it. Of 1,000 ap- 

plicants who thus applicd to the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York in Oct., 1894, 602 never ap- 
plied again, and five years Jater only 67 families still 
remained on the books, to be reduced to 23 in Oct., 
1904 (Bernheimer, “Russian Jew,” p. 66, Philadel- 
phia, 1905). 
Jewish workman accepts much lower wages than 
his fellow workmen in thesame industry. It is true 
that during the first rush into the clothing industries 
in the eighties the early comers were content to take 
almost starvation wages, but by the end of the cen- 
tury Jewish laborers working in men’s clothing 
factories were getting $11.36 per week as against 
$9.82 for American working men in general, while 
Jewish women working on women’s clothing were 
getting $5.86 as against $5.46. While their wages 
are comparatively high, however, their rents are in- 
tendency to crowd together, so that 


Pa aera ee Thy ©, Aine Sees ieee TR Pe, Bi 


It is quite a mistake to think that the, 


United States 
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Thus in Boston it has been observed that 39.65 per cent 
of the Russian Jews dwell in “poor and bad tene- 
ments,” whereas the Irish have only 27.15 per cent 
of this class, though the Italians have 56.23 percent. 
So, too, in New York, of 1,795 Russo-Jewish families 
investigated by the Federation of Charities, 1,001 
had dark rooms, and only 158 lad baths, Also in 
Philadelphia, in a Jewish population of 688 the aver- 
age number of persons to a room was 1.89, while 
in three Chicago districts the average was 1.26 per- 
sons per room (“Tenement Conditions in Chicago,” 
p. 64). The average number of persons to a Jewish 
house in Philadelphia was 9.17, as against 5.4 for the 
general population; of 75 houses, only 8 had bath- 
tubs, Similarly in Chicago, only 8.73 per cent of a 
population of 10,452 Jews had bathtubs. It should, 
however, be added that the Russian Jew uses the 
public baths, of which there are large numbers in 
the Jewish quarters, 

Regarding persons higher in the social scale, it is 
obviously diflicult to obtain definite information. 
A careful estimate, however, was made in 1888 of 
the annual turnover of different classes of manufac- 
tures in New York, a list of which may be sub- 
joined as indicating the chief lines of commerce in 
which Jews are engaged (figures in parentheses give 
the number of employees): 

Manufacturers of clothing . . seers 855,000,000 
Jobbers of jewelry....... vee ee 80,000,000. 
Wholesale butchers (6,000 vee 25,000,000 
Deulers in wins, spirits, and beer. seven 25,000,060, 
Jobbers of leaf tobacco. . 15,000,000 
Manufacturers of cigars (8,000 5 
Manufacturers of cloaks 
Importers of diamonds. 
Dealers in leather and hides 
Munufacturers of overshir 
Importers of watehes.. 
Dealers in artificial flo 
Importers and jobbers of furs... 
Manufacturers of undergarments. 
Lace and embroidery importe: 
Manufacturers of white shirts. 
Manufacturers of hats. 
Manufacturers of caps 






















8,000,000, 





248,000,000 

Besides this, it was reckoned that the Jews of New 
York at that time had $150,000,000 worth of real 
estate, and that the Jewish bankers of the city had 
acapital of $100,000,000. These figures would have 
to be considerably inercased, probably quadrupled, 
after the lapse of twenty years. As is pointed out 
above, the turnover of the clothing trade alone in 
New York was equal in 1900 to the total amount of 
the Jewish industrial output in 1888, while one 
Jewish banking-house, Kulbn, Loeb & Co., issued 
$1,360,000,000 worth of bonds during the five years 
1900 to 1905, and represents financially railway com- 
panies controlling 22,200 miles of railroad and over 
81,300,000,000 stock. 

Ina list of 4,000 millionaires given by the “ World 
Almanac” for 1902, the Jewish names numbered 
114, somewhat. over their proportion compared with 
their percentage in population, but somewhat under 


their proportion if the fact be taken into consider- 

ation that.they are mostly residents of cities, where |‘ 
The | 
generally satisfactory condition of the immigrants : 


alone the very wealthy are to be found. 


pe 








indicated by the fact that the twelve great Jewish 
charities of New York altogether dispense only 
$1,143,545 annually in a population of over 750,000, 
about $1.50 per head. Again, in Chicago only 
$150,000 per annum is spent in charity upon a. popu- 
lation of at least 75,000, about $2 per head. 

It is, of course, impossible to give the full score 
of Jewish philanthropy in the United States, but a 
rough estimate may be derived from 
the expenditures of the chief federa- 
tions for charity found in several of 
the main centers of the Jewish population. To this 
may be added the e:.penditure of the twelve largest 
Jewish institutions of New York: 


Charity. 














New York (twelve largest institutions) + $1143,545 
Philadelphia Federation. 119,700 
Cincinnati Federation. 29,622 
St. Louis Federation, 43,108 
Chicago Federation . 148.000 
Boston Federation. 89,000 


Detroit Federation 
Kansas City Feder 
Cleveland Federation. . 





41,350 
In addition to thes sums, donations by Jews were re~ 
ported for the year 1904 to the amount of $3,049, 124, 
making a total of more than $5,000,000; or about 
$3 per head for charity and education. 

It is also of interest to indicate the causes which 
led 10,015 applicants to appeal to the United Hebrew 
Charities of New York during the year 1904-5: 





Sickness........ ++» 3.229 | Transportation... ......66 
No male support. ++ 200) | Release baggage or 
Lack of work... + 1641 family... 





Insufficient earnings.,... 78L 
Physical defects., ++ 1i8 | Shiftiessness. 
Old age..... + 471 | No cause. 
Insanity of wage-earner.. 86 
Intemperance of wage- 


Lack of tools 











Imprisonment of 
earner... 4 
The number of t persons who are being punished 
for their crimes in the United States 
Destitutes, has not been ascertained; but the 
Defectives, numbers of Jewish aliens who are in 
and Delin- various institutions, as given in the 
quents. report of the commissioner-general 
of immigration for the year ending 
June 30, 1904, are as follows: 

















Charitable. | Insane. | Penal." All. 

_ : _ - 
so. | Per! xo, | Per Per ! Per 
No. Cent | Xo. | cent, Cent, Cent. 


Hebrews.. 








oe 2165 (62 
| 





Considering that the Jewish immigrants are fully 
10 per cent of the total volume of immigration to 
the United States, this is an excellent showing, and 
considering that 1,000,000 have arrived jn the last 
twenty-five years, the smallness of the numbers is 
still more remarkable, 

Tt should be observed that of the 559 Jews (484 
males, 75 females) found in penal institutions, 170 
were imprisoned for graver offenses, and 389 for mi- 
nor offenses, whereas of the total number of immi- 
grant prisoners, 4,124 we'e for graver as against 
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not being addicted to crimes of violence. Similarly, 
of the criminals reported to the Board of Magistrates 
of the City of New York for the year 1898, those 
from Russia formed 8.2 per centof the total number, 
whereas their proportion of the population was 11,2. 
In Philadelphia the Jewish inmates of the prisons 
were found in 1904 to be 2.7 per cent, 
Syna- _— whereas the percentage of Jews in the 
gogues and population was 7.7, 
Institu- In some of the early censuses of the 
tions. United States details of places of wor- 
ship were given for the different sects, 
and from these the following table was taken (ex- 
cepting the last line, which is from the returns 
made to W. B. Hackenburg): 








Accommoda- 





Census. Synagogues, tion. Property. 
36 18,371 $ 418,000 

iW BAAN 1,135,300 

12 73,265 5,155,234 

278 12,546* 6,648,730 








* This enumeration is of membership, not of accommodation. 
In 1905 the real property held by synagogues and 
Jewish charitable institutions in New York city, and 
which was exempted from taxation, was valued at 
$18,558,100. 

For the present condition of affairs the following 
data are given in the “ American Jewish Year Book,” 
5662: 
Congregations. 
Income of 431.. 


Reform congregations (0. 0. % RB 
Schoo! 



































Pupils 
Educational institutions and libraries % 
Colleges for Hebrew studies... - 
Agricultural schoolg......+.seceere 
. Technical, industrial, or trade schools. 13 
Societies conducting industrial classes. 1 
Societies conducting evening classes. 9 
Kindergartens... i 
Kitchengardens 2 
. Training schools for nurses. 3 
Libraries... 19 
Income of 20. $180,456 
Charitable ins! 
Income of 243....... $1,808,668 
‘Young Men’s Hebre' 
Income of 10. $29,828 
Social clubs uz 
Income of $307,412 
Other club: 66 
Mutual ben 63 
Income of $36,784 
Loan assoe! 2 
Others... 52 
Zionist societies 124 
Sections of Council of Je 49 
‘964 






These results were reported from 503 ‘places in 
thirty-seven out of the forty-seven states. There 
are now inthe United States about 1,000 synagogues, 
to which may be added 314 houses of prayer used 
in the Hast Side of New York (“ Federation,” March, 
1904), making a total of 1,314, of which about 100 
use the so-called Reform ritual. Notwithstanding 
this comparatively large number of synagogues, 

~ certain districts of New York have 80 per cent of 
their Jewish inhabitants unaffiliated with any place 
of worship, though in Brooklyn the proportion has 
sunk to 33.8 per cent (* Federation,” Oct., 1905). 


— 
It is interesting to note the growth of the lodge 
system, of which the details given in the statiatid 
publication of the American Hebrew Congrogatiogs 
of 1880 may be compared with those given in the 
“American Jewish Year Book, "5662; * 














eel 2 | ag 
22| 3 | S8 
eg| 8 |* 
B'nai B'rith.. - 150 7 ae 22,814 
7 
Independent Order Free Sons of Israe! 18 2 8 8,604 
Order Kesher Shel Barzel............ 1 3 17 10,000 
i 
Improved Order Free Sons of Israel.| 1800 | 1 44 | 2479 
Independent Order Sons of Benjamin) 1900} .. 188 
Order B'rith AbDraham.....sseseeeee| vo ee ve 270 





Miscellaneous : In 1880 there were fifteen Jew- 
ish periodicals published in the United States; in 
1904 there were eighty-two, as well as thirteen year- 
books or occasional publications. Of the 14,448 
persons mentioned in “ Who’s Who in America,” 169 
were of Jewish race, about the proper proportion of 
the native Jews. 

Investigation has established that the fertility 
of the Jews in the United States is greater than 
that of other creeds and nationalities. Thus it 
was found by an investigation in New York that 
whereas the average number of children in Protes- 
tant families was 1.85 and in Roman Catholic 2.08, 
in Jewish families it was 2.54 (“ Federation,” New 
York, Junc, 1903, p. 84). Against all other expe- 
rience, it was found that Jewish families with domes- 
tics have a higher average of children .than those 
without servants, This had been previously ob-- 
served by J. 8. Billings (“Vital Statistica of the 


Jews of the United States,” p. 1%. In one partip- 


ular ward of New York the Jewish families were 
superior in fecundity to all others, with an pine 
of 2.9. There isclearly no race suicide among Je 

Besides being very fecund, their marriage-rate is 
excessively high, because of the large proportion of 
nubile persons arriving in the United States, yet there 
is great inequality of the sexes owing to the fact that 
between the years 1884 and 1905 842,300 men have 
arrived, as compared with 221,247 women. It is sai 
that intermarriage is occurring in order to supply the 
deficiency ; yet of 9,668 New York Jewish families 
investigated by the, Federation of Churches inter- 
marriage was reported in the case of only 78, less 
than one per cent. 

Some remarkable results have been reached as to 
the low death-rate of the Jews in the United States. 
In 1890 J. 8. Billings investigated the 
death-rate of nearly 12,000 Jews, and 
found it as low as 7.11—in the Eastern 
States 6.29. In 1895 the death-rate of. 
Russian Jews iv Boston was only 6.09. These rates . 
probably refer either to the well-nourished families ‘ 
investigated by Dr. Billings, or to the vigorous im- 
migrants of the most viable ages—between twenty- 
fiveand forty-five—among whom in an ordinary pop- 
ulation the death-rate would be even les#* This is 
confirmed by the fact, that while Russian Jews at 
Boston in 1895 had a death-rate of only 6.09, their 
children died on an average at the rate of 15.95... This 


Death- 
Rate. 


United States of Colombia 
Universities 
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is about the normal death-rate in the most congested 
districts, and it would be safe to take the average 
death-rate of the Jews of the United States at 14, that 
tor the whole population. In the year 1900 the death- 
rate of the ninth ward in Chicago (an almost entirely 
Jewish ward) was only 11.99. 

It has been observed that Amcrican Jews, even when 
immigrants, are taller than the average of the Jewish 
population of the countries whence they come, the 
average for New York city being 164.5 cm. as against 
162.0 cm. for Russia and Galicia (see STATURE). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Statistics of the Jews of the United States, 
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UNITED STATES OF COLOMBIA. Sce 
Sovru anp Centra AMERICA. 

UNITED SYNAGOGUE: A body composed 
of sixteen synagogues in London, England, consti- 
tuted in 1870 by Act of Parliament (33 and 34 Vic- 
toria, cap. 116). Originally the “city ” synagogues, 
ag the Jewish places of worship within the borders 
of the city of London were called, were independent 
of one another, and each one had its own chief rabbi 
and charity organization. This led to considerable 
duplication of charity. In 1802 Solomon Herschell 
was appointed chief rabbi of the Great and Hambro’ 
synagogues; and shortly after his accession to office 
he induced the three German congregations to come 
toan agreement for charitable purposes, This agree- 
ment continued in force until the year 1884, when a 
new compact was made and the scope of action was 
enlarged. The Great Synagogue agreed to contrib- 
ute one-half, and the Hambro’ and New synagogues 
one-quarter each, toward general and communal 
expenditure, both charitable and religious. 

The migration of Jews westward, however, made 
the continued force of thisagreement impracticable; 
and the late Chief Rabbi N. M. Adler suggested an 
amalgamation of the three synagogues and the Cen- 
tral and Bayswater synagogues in the western part 
of London, The project was taken up by Lionel 
L. Cohen, who energetically championed it; and a 
union was agreed to April 19, 1868. The consoli- 
dation was further strengthened and legalized by 
the passing of an “ Act for Confirming a Scheme for 
the Charity Commissioners for the Jewish United 
Synagogues,” which received the royal assent July 
14, 1870. The Borough Synagogue, in the south 
,of London, entered the union in 1878; and the North 

London Synagogue in 1878. The other nine syna- 
gogues have been built under the auspices of the Uni- 
ted Synagogue. The first scerctary of the United 
Synagogue was Dr. A. Asher. Subsequently another 
act was passed for the definition of the rights of the 
chief rabbi and the bet din and of the powers of 


Each constituent synagogue controls its own sur- 
plus (if any), and pays 40 per cent of its income 
from seat rentals for communal purposes. In 1904 
a scheme providing for “Associate Synagogues” 
was atlopted, whereby synagogues in poorer neigh- 
borhoods might enter the union without assuming 
all the burdens of the fully constituent synagogues, 
The first synagogue to enter on such terms was the 
South-East London Synagogue. 

The United Synagogue is governed by a council 
constituted of: (a) life-members and certain officials ; 
(6) the wardens of the constituent synagogues for 
the time being; (c) a certain number of represent- 
atives according to the number of members of 
the constituent synagogues, one in each case being 
the financial representative who acts as treasurer. 
The total number of members of the council is 150, 
Lord Rothschild is (1905) the president, 

J IL. B 


UNIVERS ISRAELITE, L’. See PERIODICALS. 


UNIVERSITIES: Places of higher and liberal 
learning, so called from the Latin word “univer- 
sitas,” signifying an association or a corporation, 
There are traditions of the connection of Jews with 
the medieval universities of Salerno and Montpellier 
(see MEDICINE) and with that of Oxrorp. No Jew- 
ish names are connected with the development either 
of the southern (Bologna) or the northern (Paris) 
type of university from the twelfth century onward. 
A degree or right to teach seems to have been re- 
garded asa feudal tenure; and the acceptance of a 
degree was always accompanied by payment of 
homage to the rector or councilor. Such homage 
involved the recital of Christian formulas, which 
Jews could not recite. Besides this the twenty- 
fourth canon of the Council of Basel (1484) distinctly 
prevented Jews from taking any academic degree. 

A distinction, however, is to be made between the 
faculties of theology, philosophy, and law and that 
of medicine. Jews would naturally 
not study in the first of these, and 
they could searcely work at medieval 
law, which was as much canonical as 
civil, while the philosophical faculty was mainly a 
development of the Christian metaphysics of Thomas 
Aquinas, But Jews appear to have studied, and even 
to have taught, in the medical faculty; thus, Elijah 
Delmedigo was professor of medicine at Padua at 
theend of the fifteenth century. As late as 1700 the 
universities of Rostock and Wittenberg counseled 
the Christians against employing Jewish physicians, 
who probably practised without taking a degree. 
Most of the Jewish doctors whose academic training 
can be traced received such training at Padua. 

With the revival of learning, scholars of Jewish 
birth, mainly those who accepted baptism, were 
utilized for the chairs of Iebrew in the various uni- 
versities, as in the case of TREMELIIUs at Cam- 
bridge, ete. This practise was continued almost 
down to the present time, and spread to the whole 
circuit of the Semitic languages, in which Jews, 
from their proficiency in Hebrew, have a large op- 
portunity. 

In Holland rigid restrictions on university training 
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names of Jewish students recorded till the nineteenth 
century. So, too, in Austria, the toleration edict of 
Joseph IL, plainly declared that there was no ex- 
press law against the admittance of Jews into the 
Austrian universities; but the fact of its being thus 
mentioned is sufticient to indicate that the admission 
had either not taken place or was extremely rare. 
In France the Revolution opened the higher schools 
of learning to the Jews; but in England they shared 
the disabilities of all dissenters, and were prevented 
from taking degrees. Thus, Professor Sylvester, 
though second wrangler in the mathematical tripos 
at the University of Cambridge in 1887, did not ob- 
tain a degree there till 1872, after the passing of the 
University Test Act (1871), which was partly caused 
by the attainment of the senior wranglership by 
Numa Haxroa in 1869, 

The Jews of the various German states were mostly 
debarred from participation in university education 
till the nineteenth century, though exceptions were 
occasionally made for Jewish medical students. In 

Prussia the first Jewish student ata 
Germany. university was Tobias Cohen, whom 

the Grand Elector allowed to study 
medicine at Frankfort-on-the-Oder in 1675. After 
the Mendelssohnian period many Jewish students 
began to attend the universities, but soon found that 
any university career was closed to them unless they 
were willing to submit to baptism. The Prussian 
government has always regarded the universities 
as espécially connected with the cultural side of 
the state organization and, therefore, as bound up 
with the interests of the Protestant Church. Hence, 
from the times of Ganz and Benfey down to those 
of Kronecker and Hirschfeld, the majority of 
capable students who desired to pursue a university 
career found it necessary to become baptized. In 
Austria a very similar state of affairs existed, as is 
shown by the cases of Mussafia and Bidinger. In 
the sixties and seventies no discrimination took 
place, but with the rise of anti-Semitism Jewish 
students suffered various disabilities which caused 
them to form special clubs (gee ZIoNIsM), 

Notwithstanding these quasi-disabilities, Jewish 
students have thronged to the universities in excep- 
tional numbers, as can be seen from the accom- 
panying statistics. A comparison with the other 
creeds may perhaps best be made in Prussia, where 
the Protestants had 8.37, the Catholics 6.61, and the 
Jews 54.75 per 10,000 attending the universities in 
1902-3, In Austria the proportion of Jewish among 
other students indicates the same condition: 


Number or Stupents OF DirFERENT Parts aT 
THE AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES IN 1902. 
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That the proportion in Prussia has not considera- 





by the detailed list of students attending the Prussian 
universities: 


NUMBER OF CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH STUDENTS IN 
































THE Pru N UNIVERSITIES. 
1886-87, 1899-1900. 
University. : 
Curis- q Chris- 
tians. | Tews, tians, Jews, 
Berlin ars | 880 | 444i | 1031 
Bonn. 1,177 41 1,889 55 
Breslau. 1,096 2 1,380 az 
Gottingen 1,004 Ww 1,238 
Greifswatde 986 15 768 12 
Halle. 1,459 28 1,433 2B 
Kiel. 508 it 'g22 18 
Konigs' 740 i TL 70 
Marburg. 896 2 1,079 B 
483 603 
Lyceum Hosianutn in, 
Braunsberg........ aL ene 46 
Totals........4 12,345 1313 | 14,420 | 1,465 

















The numbers of Jews attending the Austrian uni- 
versities may also be given here: 
JEwisn STUDENTS AT THE AUSTRIAN UNIVERSITIES 
During THE SuMMER oF 1902. 






1,423 | Lemberg 453 

36 | Cracow. 190 

2 | Czernow! 20% 

348 ae 

Prague (Bohemia 70 TOtAlscesereeeeeee + 2720 


There are special conditions which would seem to 
prevent any large attendance of Jewish students at 
the Russian universities, their percentages being 
limited to 3 per cent of the whole body of students 
at Odessa and St, Petersburg, and 6 per cent in the 
Pale. Notwithstanding this, the history of the last 
twenty years shows that these proportions were 
largely exceeded, as can be seen from the following 
table: : 

PERCENTAGE OF JewisH STUDENTs To ToTAL 

NuMBER (Russia). 











University. 1880. 1898. 
44 44 
5.2 3.5 
59 23.2 

11.8 M5 
1.0 8a 
16.2 5 129. 
4.2 15.8 
116 16.8 
fees 54 
6.8 10.9 





To the above details it may be added that at Co- 
lumbia University, New York, in 1903, oyt of 900 
students whose creeds were investigated, 6.9 per cent 
declared themselves Jews, whereas no less than 1,900 
students out of the 2,100 of the College of the City 
of New York in 1903 were Jewish, and at the Nor- 
mal College of that city 75 per cent of its students 
were Jewish. 

For Prussia elaborate details are given by Thon 
and Ruppin, showing a distinct diversion of tend- 
ency from the medical to the juridical faculty. 
Thus in 1886-87 there were 185 students of law and. 
698 of medicine, whereas in 1902-8 there were 459 
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percentage of Jews among the law students remained 
practically the same at 9 per cent, whereas that of 
medical students declined from 19.6 to 15. In philo- 
sophical faculties a rise in numbers took place from 
246 in 1892-93 to 392 in 1902-3. In the latter year 
Jews formed 4.5 per cent of the students devoted to 
philosophy, 5.6 of mathematicians, 2.9 of economists, 
9. of pharmacy, and 26.9 of dentistry. 

The numbers of professors of the Jewish faith are 
rarely given authoritatively. Servi recorded that 
in Italy in 1867 there were seventeen Jewish pro- 
fessors at the Italian universities (“Statistica degli 

Isractiti,” p. 298). About 1880 it was 
Professors. said that there were six ordinary and 

twenty extraordinary professorships 
and twenty-nine readerships held by Jews at Berlin 
University, as compared with sixty-one, fifty-three, 
and fifty-seven respectively by Christians. Breslau 
records that there were seventy Jewish professors in 
German universities out of a total of 1,800, about 
the usual proportion (“Zur Judenfrage,” p. 17, Ber- 
lin, 1880). About the same time six of the 259 chairs 
in the English universities were held by Jews. In 
1908 it was declared that the University of Munich 
* had ninety-nine Catholic, cighty-seven Protestant, 
and seventeen Jewish professors and privat-docents ; 
Wurzburg had thirty-eight Catholic, fifty Prot- 
estant, and one Jewish privat-docents; while Er- 
langen had twelve Catholic, fifty-three Protestant, 
and two Jewish professors (Bloch’s “Wochen- 
schrift,” July 4, 1903), At Strasburg there were six 
Jewish professors (1b. Oct. 31, 1902). The only pro- 


fessing Jews who have ever held the rectorship of a, 


Prussian university are Prof. Rosanes of Breslau 
and Prof. Julius Bernstein of Halle. Lazarus was 
rector at Bern; Gomperz at Vienna; Halberg at 
Czernowitz; and Zucker in Prague. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jewish Statistics, p. 47; R Ju 
den der Gegenwart, ‘204-209; ‘Thon and ‘Ruy Der 


Anteil der Juden am Unterrichtswesen in rouse, Ber- 
lin, 1008; Zettachrift fir Judiache Statistik, passim, 1905. 
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UNNA, PAUL GERSON: German physician 
and dermatologist; born at Hamburg Sept. 8, 1850; 
son of Moritz Adolph Unna;. educated at the uni- 
versities of Heidelberg, Leipsic, and Strasburg 
(M.D. 1875). He was severely wounded in the 
Franco-Prussian war, in which he served as a pri- 
vate, After graduation he became assistant to Wal- 
deyer at Strasburg, and in the following year he 
returned to Hamburg and established a practise. 
During 1877 he was assistant at the general hospital 
in that city. In 1881 he became interested in der- 


matology, and opened a private hospital forskin- { 


diseases ; and in 1884 he gave up his general practise 
and founded the well-known hospita! for skin-dis- 
cases at Einisbitttel near Hamburg. This he eu- 
larged in 1887 by adding a laboratory, which soon 
became the center for dermatological researches in 
Germany. 

Unna is an untiring worker; he bas written over 
one hundred essays in all fields of medicine and 
many standard works on his specialty. In 1882 he 
founded the semimonthly “Monatshefte fiir Prak- 


matology on Eulenburg's “Realencyklopadie der 
Gesammten Heilkunde”; on Baumgarten’s “Jahres- 
bericht tiber die Fortschritte in der Lehre von 
den Pathogenén Mikroorganisthen”; and on Vir- 
chow-Hirsch’s “Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte 
und Leistungen in der Medizin.” 

Among Unna’s publications may be mentioned: 
“Kuno Fischer und das Gewissen,” in “ Zeitschrift 
fiir Volkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft,” 
1875, ix.; “Anatomie der Haut,” in Ziemssen’s 
“Handbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie,” 1882; 
“ Histopathologie der Haut,” in supplement to Orth's 
“Spezielle Pathologie,” 1894, and “ Allgemeine Ther- 
apie der Haut,” 1898, All three are standard works, 
He publishes the “ Histologischer Atlas zur Patho- 
logie der Haut,” and, together with Morris, Besnier, 
and Duhring, the “Internationaler Atlas Seltener 
Hautkrankheiten.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex.; Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

8. -F. T. i. 

UNTERFUHRER. Sce ManniacGe CEREMO- 
NIES. 

UR: A locality mentioned four times in the Bible 
(Gen, xi, 28, 81; xv. 7; Neh. ix. 7) with the qualifi- 
cation OMWD (= “of the Kasdim,” or Chaldees), 
and described as the original home of Abram. Mod- 
ern scholars, with few exceptions, are agreed’ that 
Ur is identical with the mound of ruins in southern 
Babylonia on the right bank of the Euphrates, 
known as Al-Mukair or Al-Mughair. This waa 
an ancient seat of lunar worship; and it was 
dominant as a political center as early as 3000 B.c, 
Those scholars who incline to establish a connection 
between moon-worship (“Sin ” = “moon”) and the 
monotheism of Israel (“Sinai”) find a corroboration 
of their theory in the fact that Abram’s original home 
was the seat of the worship of Sin (comp. Jensen 
in “Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie,” xi. 298 et scq.). 

E. G. H. 

URANIA: Daughter of Abraham the Precentor, 
of Worms, who herself acted as precentor in the 
women’s synagogue in that city before 1275. See 
SagERIN. 

A. F. L. C. 

URBINO: Italian city; capital of the province 
of Pesaro e Urbino; originally the capital of the 
duchy of Urbino, and later a portion of the States of 
the Church. Jews seem to have resided in the city 
as early as the thirteenth century, Abraham ABu- 
LAFIA having sojourned there; but existing docu- 
ments make no mention of them until the follow- 
ing century, in the first decades of which a certain 
Maestro Daniele went from Viterbo to Urbino, where 
he opened a loan-office. Toward the close of the 
same century his soa Isaac received privileges from 
Count Antonio, During the following century the 
Urbino Jews increased in prosperity; but their gain 
in numbers was small. The privilege of lending 
money at interest was reserved to the descendants 
of Maestro Daniele, Other Jews who 
wished to establish themselves in the 
business were obliged to obtain per- 
mission from the rulers and the privi- 
leged families. In 1430 Sabbatuccio di Alleuzzo, a 
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ment of a yearly tax of 500 scudi to these families 
before he was allowed to open a banking-house 
in Urbino. With these exceptions, the city con- 
tained only a few Jews, who were either physicians 
or were engaged in the humbler branches of trade. 

Until the beginning of the sixteenth century the 
Jews of Urbino were permitted to buy, hold, and 
sell real estate; to deal in metals and paper, and to 
follow the trades of tailoring and tanning; to reside 
in all portions of the city; and to employ Christian 
servants. They were, however, subject to special 
taxation, for in addition to the ordinary taxes and 
the “impost of the Marches,” levicd on all the Jews 
of those districts, the money-lenders paid a separate 
tax, though one of them, Solomon of Urbino, stood 
high in the favor of Duke Frederick. 

Toward the close of the fifteenth century and in 
the beginning of the sixteenth the Jews became the 
objects of popular persecution. In the year 1468 a 
Monte pi Prera was established in opposition to 
them; but as it loaned money to the very poor only, 
and allowed but 4 florins every six months to each 
person, the Jews still maintained their banks, and 
at the end of the century they obtained from Guido 
Ubaldo a ratification of their former privileges. So 
great was their increase in numbers and influence, 
moreover, that in 1507 an effort was made to check 
them. The sale of pledges outside the city was for- 
bidden; and a committee was appointed to revise 
and limit their prerogatives. Then began the pro- 
smulgation of a series of decrees against them, which, 
however, being issued merely to conciliate the papal 
see, produced little effect. On May 20, 1508, Duke 

Francesco Maria annulled all the privileges granted 
by his predecessors, and forbade the Jews to acquire 
real estate or toact aa bankers. He compelled them 
to restore without interest all pledges in their pos- 
- session, to wear the. BapeE (which consisted of a 
yellow cap for men and a yellow veil for women), 
and to purchase food in the evening only. 

Shortly afterward the Jews, who then numbered 

about 500, were obliged to take up their abode ina 
separate quarter, known as the “Androne delle 
Giudei,”-and were forbidden to employ Christians, 
as servants. Despite these harsh measures, the 
Jewish bankers continued to prosper, 
increasing both in numbers and in in- 
fluence. At length, in 1512, the munici- 
pal council resumed the practise of 
borrowing money from them, aud sometimes, as in 
1571, even pledged to them articles received from 
the monte di pieté. In 1598, however, a new de- 
cree was issued against lending money; but an edict 
published by the duke in the following year men- 
tions the Jews of Urbino, “ who conduct loan estab- 
lishments,” and laws enacted in the same year also 
allude to them. 

In 1529 Solomon Morko was brought from An- 
cona to Urbino by the duke, who sought to shield 
him from the consequences of a dispute in which 
this protégé had been involved in the market-place 
of Urbino. A Jew named Moses was for many 
years the municipal’ physician of Urbino; and the 
court of Guido Ubaldo contained many Jewish 
courtiers, who were treated as the equals of their 
Christian confréres, although they were so unpopu- 


The 
Ghetto. 


lar with the people that it became necessary to pro- 
mulgate special decrees for their protection (1549- 
1624). 

In 1556 Guido Ubaldo offered asylum in his ter- 
ritories, especially at Pesaro, to the Maranos who 
had fled from Ancona on account of the persecutions 
there, hoping thus to attract to Pesaro the commerce 
of the East. When, however, he saw that bis hopes 
were vain, he expelled the refugees in June, 1558, 
For the same reason he welcomed the Jews banished 
from the Pontifical States in 1569, only to drive 
them out in March, 1570, at the instance of Pius V.; 
and when some ventured to return, he banished 
them a third time (Aug. 16, 1571). 

Urbino then entered upon a period of financial 
decay; and the Jews began to leave the city. The 
condition of those who remained became worse and 
worse; and the taxes levied upon them were grad- 
ually discontinued. At length, through the abdica- 
tion of Francesco Maria IL. della Rovere in 1627, 
the duchy of Urbino passed into the hands of the 
pope, thus precipitating the dissolution of the Jew- 
ish community. In 1718the number of its members 
was reduced to 200, almost all being so sunk in pov- 
erty that they petitioned the pope to exempt them 
from contributing toward the payment of the debts 
of the Roman Jews, reminding him that ona former 
occasion, had he not extended aid to them, they 
would have been obliged to leave the city and seek 
their fortunes elsewhere. The history of the Jews 
of Urbino at that period was identical with that 
of their coreligionists throughout the Pontifical 
States. They obtained civic equality at the time of 
the French Revolution, but lost it at the restoration, 
receiving it again when the Marches were annexed 
to the kingdom of Italy (1866). The synagogue 
of Urbjno was owned partly by Catholics until 1851, 
when & was acquired by the Jews, and, later, was 
restoretl and beautified. The decay of the community 
continged, however, until in the year 1870 there 
were Hut 181 Jews in the city, while in 1901,there 
were only 92. 

Among the noted rabbis of Urbino may be men- 
tioned the following: Solomon b, Abraham bk. ®olo- ' 

mon (15th and 16th cents.); Samuel b. 

Rabbis. Abraham Corcos, Ephraim Mahalaleel 

Porto, Zechariah b. Ephraim Porto, 
Solomon b. Moses Rocca, Jedidiah b. Hezekiah Saba” 
(17th cent.) ; Jedidiah Hayyim Guglielmi(18th cent.) ; 
Mattithiah Nissim b. Jacob Israel Terni (18th and 
19th cents.); and Isaac Joseph Cingoli (19th cent.), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Rava, in Educatore Israelitd, 1870, p. 312; 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Tuden in Rom, ii. uh, 108} 
Berliner’s Magazin, xvii, 229: Giidemann, Geseh. ii. 179; 
Gratz, Gesch, 2d ed.. ix. 350 et xeq., 361 et eq., 882; Re BJ. 
xvi. 61 ef seq. xx. 47 et seq.; Joseph ha-Koben, ‘Kmek ie 
Boka, ed, Wiener, p. 108; Luzzatto, Banchieri Ebret in Ur- 

bino 2 nell Etd Ducate. 
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URBINO: Italian family, originating in the city 
of the same name. The following important mem- 
bers are cited in chronological order: 

Solomon d@’Urbino: Lived at Urbino in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, where he enjoyed 
the favor of Duke Frederick, and wrote a small work 
entitled “ Yefeh Nof.” 

Isaac Saba‘ d’Urbino: Son of Solomon d’Ur- 
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bino; mentioned by Moses Rieti in his “Mikdash 

Me‘at” (ed. Goldenthal, p. 106b). 

Solomon b. Abraham b. Solomon d@’Urbino: 
Flourished in the latter part of the fifteenth century 
and at the beginning of the sixteenth. In 1500 he 
completed his “Ohel Mo‘ed,” a work on Hebrew 
synonyms, which he dedicated to his teacher Oba- 
diah. This book was printed at Venice in 1548, and 
reprinted by Willheimer with notes by Heidenheim 
and Dukes, Vienna, 1881; the “ Yetad ha-Ohel,” 
Isaac Berechiah Canton’s commentary on it, hag re- 
mained in manuscript. 

Joseph Baruch b. Zechariah Jedidieh d’Ur- 
bino: Lived in the seventeenth century at Mantua, 
Modena, and Busseto. He was the author of the 
“Mizmor Shir Yedidot u-Benot ha-Shir” (Mantua, 
1659), a collection of poems on various subjects. 
He gave his approbation to a decision of Hananiah 
Shullam (Modena, 1636), and made a Hebrew transla- 
tion of an Italian work on astronomy, which, how- 
ever, has not been printed. He is probably identical 
with the Joseph Baruch d’Urbino who owned Codex 
Oxon, 911, and perhaps with Joseph Baruch b. Zera- 
hiah Urbino of Busseto, who possessed Codex Oxon. 
348, 

Moses Judah b. Isaac d@’Urbino: Flourished 
at Ancona in the seventeenth century. He is men- 
tioned by Abraham Solomon Graziano in his annota- 
tions and novelle on the Shulhan ‘Aruk (iii. 808 of 
the manuscript). 

Jedidiah Zechariah @’Urbino: Nephew of 
Jechiel Trabotti; lived at Pesaro in the eighteenth 
century, He was the author of a manuscript vol- 
fime of responsa; and a responsum of his is cited in 
the “Shemesh Zedakah ” (ii, 24) of Samson Morpurgo. 

Isaac d@’Urbino: Son of Jedidiah d’Urbino; 
lived at Pesaro in the eighteenth century. Codex 
Montefiore 111 contains one of his letters (“J. Q. R.” 
xiv. 185). 

BIBLIOGRAPRY: Nept!-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, Spe: 
07, 177, 210, 333; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1538, 
Mortara, Indice, p. 67; First, Bibl. Jud. tii. 461. 
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URI. See SwitzERLanp. 

URI BEN DAVID BEN MOSES Cmnbyp) 
Great-grandson of Samuel Edels (MaHaRSHA); 
rabbi of Pollno, Lithuania, and chief rabbi of the 
district; flourished in the middie of the seventeenth 
century. He was the author of “Or Torah” (Lublin, 
1672), commentaries and sermons on the Pentateuch ; 
and he included in his work several “peshatim” by 
his great-grandfather. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bod. col. 2692; Fuenn, 
Kenexet Yisrael, p. 92; Sternberg, Gesch. der Juden in 
Polen, p. 185. 

EC. 8. 0. 
URI PHOEBUS BEN AARON HA-LEVI 

(known also as Uri Witzenhausen): Dutch printer; 

born at Amsterdam 1623; died there Jan. 27, 1715 

{not at Zolkiev in 1713, as Steinschneider records); 

son of Aaron ha-Levi, hazzan at the Neweh Shalom 

Synagogue, Amsterdam, and grandson of Moses Uri 

ha-Levi, founder and first hakam of the Spanish- 

Portuguese congregation in that city. After having 

first worked as a typesetter for Immanuel Benve- 

niste, in whose establishment he printed Pappen- 

heim’s edition of the “Mishle Hakamim” in 1656, 





Phoebus opened an establishment of his own in 1658 
and carricd on business as a printer till 1689. His 
imprint was a ewer and two fishes. In the first 
year he printed several books, among them a prayer- 
book of the German ritual, The last work he issued 
was a Sephardic Mahzor, completed in 1689. Of more 
important works only two were printed by Phoebus, 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, with the 
commentary “Sifte Kohen ” of Shabbethai ha-Kohen 
(1663),and a Judeo-German translation of the Bible 
by Jekuthiel Blitz, who worked as a corrector in 
Phoebus’ printing-house. In 1693 Phoebus opened 
a printing-house at Zolkiev, and there printed calen- 
dars and ritual and Judeeo-German works till 1705. 

It is doubtful whether Uri Phoebus was the 
author of the evening benediction in Judiweo-German 
(Amsterdam, 1677) attributed to him; and he can 
scarcely have written the rare Spanish work “Me- 
moria Para os Siglos Futuros” (2b. Kislew 10, 5471 
= Dee., 1710), which was printed in Portuguese at 
the expense of Moses Levy Maduro under the title 
“Narracaé da Vinda dos Judeos Espanhoés 8 Am- 
sterdam ” (¢h, 1768), this version forming the basis of 
the Hebrew translation by Isaac ha-Kohen Belin- 
fante. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fiirst, Bibl, Jud. ili, 


95; Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. ti. 6: 


idem, Cat. Bodi. evis. 3061 et seq.; Stein- 
schneider and Cassel, diuatsehe, Tupogi phie, in Ersch and 
Gruber, Eneye. section ii, PP. ; Hillesum, in. 
Centraal Blad voor Ieraeliten in Nederland, 1900, No. 
13,598; Cardozo de Bethencourt, Aankomst der Joden te 
Amsterdam, pp. 10 et 524 Amsterdam, 1904; Kayserling, 
pied Esp.-Port.-Jud. p. 5 

M. Sev.—M. K. 


URI (ORI) BEN SIMEON: Scholar of the 
sixteenth century; born at Biel (w5*3); resided at 
Safed. He made an abstract of a manuscript of 
1587, giving a list of all the places said to contain 
the tombs of the Patriarchs, Prophets, Amoraim, 
and Tannaim, to which he added descriptive mate- 
rial gathered in the course of his extensive travels, 
as well as illustrations of various graves. To this 
work, which appeared in Venice in 1659 (2d ed. 
1699) under the title “Yihus ha-Abot,” was ap- 
pended a description of a calendar compiled by him 
in 1575. The entire work was translated into Latin 
by Hottinger under the title “Cippi Hebraici, Gene- 
alogia Patriarcharum ” (Heidelberg, 1659; 2d ed. a. 
1662); and E. Carmoly later translated the book into 
French under the title “Jichus ha-Abot, ou Tom- 
beaux des Patriarches,” and published it in his 
“Itinéraires de la Terre Sainte” (“ Halikot Erez Yis- 
rac]”), together with a preface and twenty-seven 
illustrations from the first Venetian edition. The 
“Yihus ha-Abot” was rendered also into Judxo- 
German by an unknown translator, being published 
under the same title at Wilna in 1853. 

Uri ben Simeon was likewise the author of a cal- 
endar (“luah”) covering a period of forty years. 
This work, which first appeared in Venice (1575), 
was translated into Latin by Jacob Christmann of 
Heidelberg, in which city it was published in 1594, 


BIBLIOGRAPICY: Zunz, in The Kinerary of Benjamin of Tu- 
dela, pp. 215-276, notes a and ly, Itinéraires de 
la Terre Sainte, pp. 419-495, i; Steinsehneider, 
Cat. Boat, cols. Pat P85, 2693- 3 Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefa- 
rim, p. 221, 
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E. C. 
URIAH, URIJAH.—1. Biblical Data: A 
Hittite; husband of Bath-sheba, and one of David’s 
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picked warriors. The scanty Biblical allusions to 
him are of value as illustrating the taboo under 
which warriors were constrained to abstain from 
sexual intercourse (II Sam. xi. 7-15; see Schwally, 
“Kriegsaltertiimer,” p. 48), through which circum- 
stance David’s plan to cover his illicit relations with 
Bath-sheba was frustrated. Sent back to camp, 
Uriah was placed, by David’s secret orders, “in the 
forefront of the hottest battle,” and fell at the siege 
of Rabbah. 

Josephus (“ Ant.” vii. 8, $1) adds many embellish- 
ments to the account of the death of Uriah, declar- 
ing that when the Ammonites made a sortie and re- 
pulsed the besiegers, Uriah remained on the field 
with a few others, exposing himsclf to danger more 
than ail his comrades, and maintaining his position 
until the enemy had surrounded the little band of 
heroes and completely destroyed them. 
~—In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis, who 
naturally could not admit the existence of any flaw 
in David’s character, regarded Uriah as the one at 
fault. They claimed that he had defied David, 
since, when the king commanded him to go home, 
he replied, “My lord Joab is encamped in the open 
fields,” thus disregarding the royal bidding (Shab. 
66a; Tos. to Kid. 48a, above). 

2. High priest during the reign of Ahaz. Ac- 
cording to Isa. viii. 2, he was taken as a faithful 
witness by Isaiah when the prophet married the 
mother of Maher-shalal-hash-baz. If Kings xvi. 
10-16 states that Ahaz sent Uriah the pattern of an 
aliar seen by him at Damascus after the conquest of 
the city by Tiglath-pileser, directing the prophet to 
erect a similar one in the Temple, for the offering of 
certain sacrifices. In the list of high priests given 
in I Chron. v, 80-40 Uriah’s name does not occur, 
although it is interpolated in Josephus, “Ant.” x. 
8, § 6. 

8. Son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim; a prophet 
of the reign of Jehoiakim. Like Jeremiah, in foretell- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem by the Assyrians 
he brought upon himself the anger of the king and 
the princes. In fear of death he fled to Egypt, 
whereupon Jehoiakim sent an embassy headed by 
Elnathan b. Achbor, which seized the prophet and 
brought him to Jerusalem, where he was beheaded 
by the express command of the king, his body being 
thrown into the graves of the common people (Jer. 
xxvi, 20-23). ; 

4. Son of Koz (Neh. iii. 4), probably of the sev- 
enth class of priests (comp. I Chron. xxiv. 10). On 
the fourth day after the return of the exiles to 
Jerusalem, his son Mcremoth weighed the gold, sil- 
ver, and vessels brought back from Babylon (Ezra 
viii, 88). 

5. One of the men who stood at the right hand of 
Ezra while the latter read the Law to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

E.G. A. 8. 0. 

URIEL: Name of an archangel. Of the four 
chief angels, Micnarr, Gani, RAPHAEL, and 
Uriel, who preside over the four quarters of the 
globe (Jensen, “ Kosmologie der Babylonier,” p. 163), 
and who are frequently grouped together, Uriel is 
generally, but not invariably, mentioned last, 
although in this quartet his name is frequently re- 





placed by that of another angel, thus showing the 
diversity-of his nature (e.g., Fanuel, Enoch, xl. 9; 
Aniel, Stitbe, “Jiidisch-Babylonische Zaubertexte,” 
p. 26, Halle, 1895; Nuriel, “Seder Gan ‘Eden we- 
Gehinnom,” in Jellinek, “B. H.” iii, 188), He is 
likewise one of the seven archangels, being the prince 
of the angels and of Tartarus (Enoch, xx. 2, where 
his name is given first in the list of the angels). Ac- 
cording to Kautzsch (“ Apokryphen,” ii. 250), Lusken 
(“Michael,” p. 36), and others, Uriel is the angel of 
thunder and earthquake, and is, moreover, the di- 
vine messenger who warns the son of Lamech of the 
end of the world, and bids him hide (Enoch, x. 1-2); 
he appears in a like capacity in II Esd. iv., 
where he propounds three difficult problems to Ezra 
and instructs him. Of these problems the first was, 
“Weigh me the weight of the fire,” a demand 
closely connected in concept with the name “Uriel” 
ox+ “SN = “the fire of God”), for its derivation 
from Sein (= “light of God,” “glory of God”; 
Kohut, “ Angelologie,” p. 33) is erroneous, as is, 
consequently, the attempt to identify the angel with 
the Zoroastrian “Hvarenah ” (= “glory ”). The sec- 
ond question addressed to Ezra was concerned with 
the waters in the depths of the sea and above the 
firmament, and thus with the two “tehomot,” as 
well as with the underworld (Sheol, Hades), this 
being in entire harmony with Enoch, xx. and desig- 
nating Uriel as the archangel of fire and of QGn- 
HENNA, where flame is the chief element. In the 
passage under consideration this same spirit also 
speaks of the wind. 

In medieval mysticism Uriel is represented as the 
source of the heat of the day in winter, and as the 
princely angel of Sunday, the first day of the week, 
thus agreeing fully with the explanation of his na- 
ture already given. Later authorities, however, 
brought his name into association with “ix (= 
“light ”), misled in part by the legend that Uriel in- 
structed (enlightened) Ezra. “Why is he called 
Uriel? On account of the Torah, the Prophets, and 
the Hagiographa, since through him God makes 
atonement and brings light to Israel” (Num. R. ii; 
10), Conforming to this view, subsequent writers 
identified him with Raphael, the revealer of secrets 
(Zunz, “8S. P.” p. 476), and his name was written on 
amulets intended to “illumine” the soul for sacred 
studies (“Sefer Raziel,” p. 42b). Uriel is mentioned 
also in the magic papyri (Wessely, “Griechischer 
Zauberpapyrus,” Index, Vienna, 1888; idem, “Neue 
Griechische Zauberpapyri,” Index, 7d. 1898; Lusken, 
Ze. p. 71), and in Babylonian incantations ({Stitbe, 
de. p. 23), while according to a French rabbi of the 
thirteenth century the repetition of Uriel’s name 
ten times in onc breath in the morning brings good 
fortune for the day (Schwab, “Vocabulaire de 
l’Angélologie.” pp. 47, 804). On Uriel in the 
Pryyvut see Zunz, Z.¢.. and on accounts of him in 
Christian writings comp. Lusken, lc. p. 114. Sce 
also Rapuaer for data concerning the four angels 
asa group. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Kohut. Ueber die Juidische Angelologie und 
Diimonotogie in Ihrer Abhingigkeit vom Parsismus, pp. 
33 et seq.. Leipsic, 1866: Lusken, Michael, Index, Gottingen, 
1888; Schwab, Vocabulaire de PAngélologie @ Apres les 
Manuscrits Hébreuz de la Bibliothéque Nationale, pp. 47, 
304, Paris, 1897. 
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URIEL D’ACOSTA. See Acosra. 


URIEL VON GEMMINGEN. Sce PrerFer- 
xorN; REUCHIIN, 


URIM AND THUMMIM.—Biblical Data: 
Objests connected with the breastplate of the high 
priest, and used as a kind of divine oracle. Since 
thedlays of the Alexandrian translators of the Old 
Testament it has been asserted that DYON) OMIN 
qnean “revelation and truth” (d#2wocg xai a2iea), 
ér “lights and perfections” (gwrispot xal rehedrytes) ; 
the retecérag xai dday7 of Symmachus (Jerome, “ per- 
fectio et doctrina”; Field, “Hexapla” on Deut. 
xxxiii, 8); and the guriopoi Kai teXedoee of Aquila 
and Theodotion, The Vulgate has “doctrina [after 
Symmachus; Old Latin, “ostensio ” or “demonstra- 
tio”] et veritas.” There is, however, no foundation 
for such @ view in the Bible itself. Ex. xxviii. 13- 
80 describes the high-priestly ephod and the breast- 
plate with the Urim and Thummim. It is called a 
“breastplate of judgment” (“hoshen ha-mishpat”); 
jt is four-square and double; and the twelve stones 
were not put inside the hoshen, but on the outside. 
It is related in Lev. viii, 7-8 that when, in compli- 
ance with the command in Ex. xxix. 1-37, Moses 
consecrated Aaron and hig sons as priests, “He 
[Moses] put upon him [Aaron] the coat, and girded 

him with the girdle, and clothed him 

Biblical with the robe, and put the ephod upon 
References. him, and he girded him with the cun- 

ningly woven band [A. V. “curious 
girdle ”] of the ephod, and bound it unto him there- 
with, And he put the breastplate upon him: and 
jn the breastplate he put the Urim and the Thum- 
mim.” Deut. xxxiii. 8 (R. V.), in the blessing of 
Moses, reads: “And of Levi he said: Thy Thum- 
mim and thy Urim are with thy godly one, whom 
thou didst prove at Massah, with whom thou 
didst strive at the waters of Meribah” (see Steuer- 
nagel, “ Deutcronomium,” p. 125, Gottingen, 1898; 
Bertholet, “Deuteronomium,” p, 106, Freiburg, 
1899; Driver, “Deuteronomy,” in “International 
Critical Commentary,” p. 898, New York, 1895; 
Baudissin, “Gesch. des Alttestamentlichen Priester- 
thums,” p. 76). The most important passage is I 
Siam. xiv. 41, where Weilhausen and Driver have 
corrected the text, on the basis of the Septuagint, 
to read as follows: “And Saul said: Lord, God of 
Israck, why hast thou not answered thy servant this 
day? If this iniquity be in me or in Jonathan my 
son, Lord, God of Israel, give Urim; but if it be 
in thy people Israel, give Thummim. Then Jona- 
than and Saul were taken by lot; and the people 
escaped” (Driver, “Notes on the Hebrew Text of 
the Books of Samuel,” p. 89, Oxford, 1890; Budde, 
“The Books of Samuel,” ia Polychrome Bible, p. 63; 
IL. P. Smith, “The Books of Samuel,” p. 122; Kirk- 
patrick, “The First Book of Samuel,” in “ The Cam- 
pridge Bible for Schools and Colleges,” 1891, p. 137). 

I Sam: xxviii. 3-6 mentions three methods of di- 
vine communication: (1) the dream-oracle, of which 
frequent mention is made also in Assyrian and 
Babylonian literature; (2) the oracle by means of 
the Urim (here, undoubtedly, an abbreviation for 
“Urim and Thummim ”); (3) the oracle by the word 
of the Prophets, found among all Semitic nations. 





The only other mention of actual consultation of 
Yuwnh hy means of the Urim and Thummim 
found in the Old Testament is in Num. xxvii. 
21. Eleazar was then high priest, and Moses was 
permitted by the Lord toaddress Him directly. But 
Joshua. and his successors could speak to the Lord 
only through the mediation of the high priest and 
by means of the Urim and Thummim, It is quite 
probable that theage of Ezra and Nehemiah was no 
longer cognizant of the nature of the Urim and 
Thummim (Ezra ii. 63; Neh. vii. 65; see also I 
Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41). Post-exilic Israel bad neither 
the sacred breastplate nor the Urim and Thummim. 
Ezra fi. 63 tacitly contradicts the assertion of Jose- 
phus (“ Ant.” iii. 8, § 9, end) that the Urim and 
Thummim first failed in the Maccabean era (B. Niese, 
“Flavii Josephi Opera,” i. 202; see also Sotah ix. 
12: Tosef., Sotah, xiii. 2; Yer. Kid. iv. 1; Ryle, “ Ezra 
and Nehemiah,” p. 82). Ecclus. (Sirach) xxxiii, 3 
may possibly prove a knowledge of the tradition 
concerning the use of the Urim and Thummim; but 
it can not be inferred that answers were received at 
that time by meansof them (V. Ryssel, in Kautzsch, 
“ Apokryphen,” p. 394). 

The Urimand Thummim are implied, also, where- 
ever in the earlier history of Israel mention is made 
of asking counsel of the Lord by means of the ephod 
(Josh. ix, 14; Judges i. 1-2; xx. 18 [rejected as a 
later gloss from 7d. i. 1 by most commentators], 26- 
28; I Sam. x. 22; xiv. 8, 18, 36 e¢ seg.; xxii. 10, 
13; xxiii. 2, 4, 6, 9-12; xxviii. 6; xxx. 7 e¢ seg.; II 
Sam. ii. 1; v. 19, 23 ef seq.; xxi. 1. On the nature 
of the ephod sce G. F, Moore, “Judges,” 1895, pp. 
880-399, where copious references and the literature 
are given; idem, “Ephod,” in Cheyne and Black, 
“Eneye. Bibl.”; and especially T. C. Foote, “The 
Ephod,” in “Jour. Bib. Lit.” [1902] xxi. 1-48). In 
all cases except I Sam. x. 22 and II Sam. v. 28 et 
seq., the answer is cither “Yes” or “No.” It has 

been suggested by Riehm and others 

Answer that these two passages have under- 

‘*Yes” or gone editorial changes. After the 

“*No.” death of David no instance is men- 

tioned in the Old Testament of con- 

sulting the Lord by means of the Urim and Thum- 

mim or the ephod. This desuctude is undoubtedly 

occasioned by the growing influence of the Old 
Testament prophecy. 

Theancient, and most of the modern, explanations 
of these mysterious instruments through which 
Yuwu communicated His will to His chosen people 
identify them with («) stones in the high priest’s 
breastplate, (2) sacred: dice, and (c) little images of 
Truth and Justice such as are found round the neck 
of the mummy of an Egyptian priest (see Muss- 
Arnolt, “The Urim and Thummim,” in “Am. Jour. 
Semit. Lang.” July, 1900, pp. 199-204). The “ Tablets 
of Destiny” which occur in the Assyro-Babylonian 
account of Creation and otherwise figure in Assyro- 
Babylonian conceptions suggest the correct ex plana- 
tion of the Hebrew Urim and Thummim. One of the 
functions ascribed to the Babylonian seer was to 
deliver oracles and to consult the god, whose an- 
swer waseither “ Yes” or “No.” Quite often the god 
sends to his people an “urtu,” a command to do, or 
not to do, something. “Urtu” belongs to the same 
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stem from which is derived “ertu,” the “terminus 
technicus” for “oracle.” The gods speak (“ tamu, 
utammu”) to the priest the oracle which they re- 
veal; and the oracle,is called “ the mysterious word, 
revelation.” Since GGG “at sundry timesand indivers 
manners spake in time past,” not only unto the 
fathers by the Prophets, but to all mankind in ways 
which it is now almost impossible to trace precisely, 
it is quite possible that the mythological account 
of the Tablets of Destiny and the Old Testament 
Urim and Thummim, both shaping the destiny of 
king and nation, revert to the same fountainhead 
and origin. Notwithstanding the fragmentary ac- 
count of Babylonian literature and the scanty report 
of Old Testament writers, some points common to 
both may yet be gathered. 

(1) According to Ex. xxviii. 80 and Lev. viii. 8, 


. the Urim and Thummim rested within the breast- 


plate, that is, on the breast of the high 

_ Babylo- priest; in the Babylonian account the 

nian Tablets of Destiny rested on the 

Accounts. breast of their possessor. Only so 

long as they were resting on the breast 

of the god in the case of the one nation, and on the 

breast of the high priest in that of the other, were 
they efficacious. 

(2) In the Babylonian accounts, only those gods 
who, in some way, were considered the messengers 
and mediators between the other gods and mankind 
were the lawful possessors of the Tablets of Des- 
tiny. In Israel the Urim and Thummim were en- 
trusted by Yawn to Moses, and through him to the 
high priest as the representative of Yaw and as 
the mediator between God and the nation to whose 
decisions, through the Urim and Thummim, even 
kings bowed. 

(8) There ia, to be sure, in the Babylonian records 
no statement as to the exact number of the Tablets 
of Destiny. It is known that there were more than 
one; it may not be too hazardous to assume that 
there were only two, one lying on each breast: one 
revealing (or prognosticating ?) good fortune; the 
other, misfortune. The Old Testament accounts of 
the Urim and Thummim indicate that there were 
only two objects (lots ?). 

(4) Marduk, after he had torn the Tablets of Des- 
tiny from the breast of his dead foe, sealed them 
with his own seal. There may be a reminiscence of 
this in Ex. xxviii. 21. The use of twelve stones, 
one for each of the twelve tribes, in addition to the 
two lots (of stone), is perhaps of some significance in 
this connection. 

(5) Marduk, bearing on his breast the Tablets of 
Destiny, presided at the annual assembly of the 
gods, where the fate was determined and the lot 
was cast for kingandnation. It isthe general opin- 
jon that the Urim and Thummim were consulted 
only in cases where the safety of king or nation was 
concerned. 

In Israel the development of a strict monotheism 
necessarily modified the conception of the Urim and 
Thummim. No description of them is found in the 
Old Testament; they are mentioned as something 
familiar both to Moses and to the people—an in- 
heritance received from the time of their ancestors. 
The very fact that the Oid Testament assumes that 

XIL—25 


* 226. of seq., by Kautzsch; Bahr, 
Roberteon 


Moses and the pedple were acquainted with the. 
nature of the Urim and Thummim confirms. the. 
view that the latter were naturally connect#d with . 
the functions of the high priest as the mediator 
between Yuwk and His people. oe : 
The etymology of oN and Dyn, suggested by 
Zimmern and others, supports the explanatién gfren . 
here. The so-called plural ending of the two womda- 
expresses the “ pluralis intensivus,” plurals oily 
form, but not in meaning. “Urim” may be connectét; 
not with WW= “curse, put under the ban,” as” 
Schwally and others have held, but with the Baby- : 
lonian “w'uru,” the infinitive of the 
Etymology “pi‘el” of “a’aru,” from which are de- 
of rived also the nouns “urtu” = “com- 
the Words. mand, order, decision” (usually of the 
gods) and “tertu” (originally with the 
same meaning). These words occur frequently in 
Assyro-Babylonian literature in sentences analogous 
inform to those in which “Crim and Thummim” 
are used in the Old Testament. The plural DAN 
(“fires”) has no doubt had some influence in shaping 
the ana)ogous form O38 = “urtu.” DN the pres- 
ent writer connects with the Assyrian “tamu,” pi‘el 
“tummu,” verbal forms also belonging to the orac- 
ular language. “Urim and Thummim ” correspond, 
then, to the Babylonian “urtu” and “tamitu,” the 
latter a synonym of “piristu” = “oracle, oracular 
decision [of the gods].” That the original meaving 
of the two words and their significance were known 
even at the time when the Old Testament records, in 
which they are mentioned, were written is exceed- 
ingly doubtful; that they were not known either to 
the Greek translators or to the early Masorites is 
practically certain, 


BIBLiG@RAPAy : In addition to works and articles mentioned in 
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E, G. H. 

——In Rabbinical Literature: Tradition is 
unanimous in stating that the use of the Urim and 
Thummim ceased with the destruction of the First 
Temple, or, in other words, with the death of the 
Older Prophets; and they were among the five 
things lacking in the Second Temple (Sofab ix. 10 
[=48b]; Yoma 2tb; Yer. Kid. 65b). Josephus 
states (“ Ant.” iii. 8, § 9) that “this oracle had been 
silent” for 200 years before his time, or from the days 
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of John Hyrcanus. The teachers of the Talmud, 
however, if their own statements may be believed, 
had never seen the Urim and Thummim, and re- 
, garded them as the “ great and holy name of God” 
written on the breastplate of the high priest (Targ. 
. psendo-Jonathan to Ex, xxviii, 30); and they ety- 
mologize “ Urim” as “ those whose words give light,” 
while “Thummim” is explained as “those whose 


words are fulfilled ” (¢.; Yoma 73b; Yer. Yoma 44c).- 


The oracle was consulted in the following manner: 
The high priest donned his eight garments, and the 
person for whom he sought an answer 


Mode of stood facing him, while he himself 
Con- turned toward God (¢.¢.; the Surxr- 
_ Bultation. Nau). It was necessary that the ques- 


tion should be brief and that it should 
be pronounced, but not aloud ; while the answer was 
a repetition of the query, either in the affirmative or 
in the negative. Only one question might be asked 
ata time; if more than one were put, the first alone 
reecived a reply. The answer was given by the Jet- 
ters of the names of the tribes which were engraved 
upon the high priest’s breastplate (Yoma 78a, b; 
Yer. Yoma 44c; Sifre, Num. 141). If the question 
was not distinctly worded, the reply might be mis- 
understood, ag in Judges xx, 18 et seg. (Sheb. 85b; 
'Yoma 7b). A decision by the oracle might be de- 
manded dnly by the king, or by the chief of the 
highest court, or by a prominent man within the 
community, such as a gencral of the army, and 
it might be’ sought only for the common weal 
(Yoma 7, end, 73a: “one anointed for war”; Targ. 
psendo-Jonathan to Ex. xxviii. 80: “in case of 
-necd”). According to Targ. pseudo-Jouathan to 
Ex. xxviii., the breastplate was used to proclaim 
victory in battle, It was necessary that the high 
priest who questioned the oracle should be a man 
upon whom the Shekinah rested (Yoma 73b). 

The characteristic feature of the Shekinah was 
radiance; and Josephus, who believed that God was 
present at every sacrifice, even when offcred by 
Gentiles, states that the oracles were revealed 

“through rays of light: 


“But as to those stones, which we told you before, the high 
Priest bare on‘his shoulders... the one of them shined out 
when God was present at their sacrifices... 


Relation bright rays darting out thence ; and being seen 
to the even by those that were inost remote; which 
Shekinah. splendor yet was not before natural to the 


stone. . Yet will I mention what is still 
more wonderful than this: for God declared beforehand, by 
those twelve stones which the high priest bure on his breast, and 
which were inserted into his breastplate, when they should be 
victorious in battle; for so great a splendor shone forth from 
them before the army began to mareh, that all the people were 
sensible of God's being present for their assistance, Whence it 
.came to pass that those Greeks who had a veneration for our 
laws, because they could not possibly contradict this, called that 
breastplate the Oracle” (" Ant.” iii, 8, 89, Whiston’s transl.). 





The Talmudic concept seems to have been iden- 
~ tical with the view of Josephus, holding that the re- 
ply of the Urim and Thummim was conveyed by 
rays of light. Two scholars of the third century, 
however, who had lost the vividness of the earlier 
concept, gave the explanation that those stones of 
the breastplate which contained the answer of the 
oracle either stood out from the others or formed 
thomeel ves intn -ocronna {Yama 8h) 


The division of the country was made according 
to the Urim and Thummim, since the high priest, 
“filled with the Holy Spirit,” proclaimed the tribe 
to which each division should belong. After ihis, 
lots were drawn from two ums, one containing the 
name of the tribe and the other that of the territory, - 
and these were found to harmonize with the high 
priest's announcemént (B. B. 122a; Sanh. 16a; 
comp. Yer. Yoma 41b, below), Toenlarge the Holy 
City or the Temple court the orders of the king, of 
a prophet, and of the Urim, and Thummim were 
necessary (Sheb. 2, 3, 16a; Yer. Sheb. 838d, below). 
In Yer. Sanh, 19b the question is propounded why 
the Urim and Thummim are needed when a prophet 
is present. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winer, B. R. ii. 644-045: Hamburger, R. Be 

Pi, 1002-1004; Herzog-Plitt, Real-Eucye. xvi. Has- 


tings, Dict. Bible, iv. 340-841; M. Duschak, Josephus Flavius 
und die Tradition, pp. 5-7, Vienna, 1864. LB 
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URY, ADOLPHE (SIMON): Alsatian rabbi; 
born at Niederbronn, Lower Alsace, June 14, 1849, * 
He was cducated at the lyceum of Strasburg and” 
the rabbinical seminary in Paris, receiving the de- 
grees of doctor and chief rabbi, his thesis being “ Les 
Arts et les Métiers chez les Anciens Juifs Selon la 
Bible et le Talmud.” In 1875 he was appointed 
rabbi of Lauterburg, Lower Alsace, whence he wag , 
called ten years later to the rabbinate of Brumath,”' 
succeeding Solomon Levy. In the following year 
he became professor of Bible exegesis and Jewish< 
history at the rabbinical school which had been e: 
tablished at Strasburg; and when, in 1890, that i1 
stitution was closed for lack of funds, Ury was . 
chosen chief rabbi of Lorraine, with his seat in Metz... 
In 1899 he became chief rabbi of Strasburg and 
Lower Alsace, which position he still (1905) holds. . 








USAGE. 
USHA. See Synop or Usna. 


USISHKIN, MICHAEL: One of the leaders 
of the Russian Zionists; born in 1863 in Dubrovna, 
government of Moghilef (Mohilev). In 1871 he went 
with his parents to Moscow. He studied the Bible 
and Talmud in the heder till he was thirteen years 
old, and then passed successively through the pro- 
fessional and imperial technical schools, graduating 
from the latter in 1889 as an engineer, Since 1891 
he has resided in Yekaterinoslav. = 

In addition to his secular instruction, Usishkin 
obtained a thorough Jewish education, and he has a 
good knowledge of the Neo-Hebrew literature. ITis< 
public activity began while he was yet at school. He 
was one of the founders of the Bilu, the Jewish 
national students’ organization, which formed the 
first Jewish colony in Palestine (see Jew. Encyc. 
i, 248b); afterward he was one of the organizers of 
the students’ Chovevei Zion and Bene Zion societies 
in Moscow. In 1887 he took part as delegate from | . 
Moscow in the Chovevei Zion conference at Drus-~ 
genik, government of Grodno; and in 1890 he was 
one of the founders of the Odessa Association, for 
Aiding the Jewish Colonists in Palestine. After 
the Palestinian scheme had been transformed into 
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came one of the most ardent followers and collabora- 
tors of Herzl, with whom he began a correspondence 
in 1896; and since then he has been one of the most 
energetic propagandists of Zionism among the 
Russian Jews. Usisl:kin lias taken part in all the 
Zionist congresses except the sixth, and is one of 
the members of the Zionist Actions-Comité. In 
1903 he was sent to Palestine by this committee and 
by the Chovevei Zion to purchase land for new colo- 
nics, and to organize the colonists and other Jews 
of Palestine, 

Usishkin is a strong opponent of the Uganda proj- 
ect, and stands at the head of the party in Zionism 
which believes that the regencration of the Jewish 
people can be accomplished in Palestine alone. In 
the twenty-four years of his activity as a leader of 
the Zionist movement he has contributed to the 
Jewish magazines many articles on different ques- 
tions relating to Zionism; and his latest work is 
an account of the Zionist program, published by him 
in five languages (Hebrew, Yiddish, Russian, Ger- 
man, and English). See ZrontsM. 

HR 
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USQUE: Family deriving its name from the 
Spanish city of Huesca (the ancient Osca; Hebr. 
PUAN), where it originated, its members emigrating 
thence to Portugal, and finally to Italy, to escape 
the Inquisition. 

Abraham Usque: Italian printer; born at Lis- 
bpn, where he was known as Duarte Pinel; son 
af Solomon Usque, Some time after 1543 he went 
to Ferrara, where he termed himself “ Abraham 
_ Usque,” and established a large printery, adopting 
as his imprint a globe with Isa. x1. 31 as the legend. 
His establishment published some Judeo-Spanish 
rituals and Portuguese works, and between 1551 
aud 1557 it issued about twenty-cight Hebrew books, 
including an unpointed Hebrew Bible, all of these 
works being edited by Samuel Zarfati, Isaac al- 
Hakim, Menahem b. Moses Israel, and Baruch Uzziel. 

Usque's principal work was the valuable Ferrara 
Bible, bearing the title “ Biblia en Lengua Espafiola 
Traducida Palabra por Palabra de la Verdad Hebra- 
yea por Muy Excelentes Letrados, Vista y Exami- 
nada, por el Oficio de la Inquisicion. Con Privilegio 
del Ylustrissimo Sefior Duyue de Ferrara.” This 
Bible, which isa revision of an earlier translation 
rather than a new version, was issued at the expense 
of the Spaniard Yom-Tob b. Levi Athias, who, 
asa Marano, assumed the name “Jeronimo de Var- 
gas.” Two slightly modified copies (not two 
editions) of this Bible were struck off, to be sub- 
mitted to the Inquisition, one of them being dedi- 
cated to Duke Ercole de Este, and the other, in- 
tended for the Jewish public, inscribed in honor of 
D. Gracia Nasi. New editions of the Ferrara Bible 
were published at Salonica in 1568, and at Amster- 
dam in 1611, 1630, 1646, 1661, 1695, etc. Before 
Jeaving Lisbon, Abraham Duarte Pinel published a 
“Latin Grammaticee Compendium” and a “Trac- 
tatus de Calendis” (Lisbon, 1543). 

The identity of Abraham Usqueand Duarte Pinel, 
as well as of Yom-Tob b. Levi Athias and Jeronimo 
de Vargas, was first shown by Isaac da Costa in his 


p. 282). See Jew. Encyc. ii. 269b, 8.0. Yom-Tos 

BEN LEVI ATHIAS. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. B. de Rossi, De Typographia Hebroeg- 
Ferrariensi, vi5 idem, Pizionariv (German iransl., p. 
B24); Stelnschneider, Fehr. Bibl. ii. 28; Kayserling, Sephar- 
dim, p. 140; idem, Bibl, Hap.-Port.«Jud. pp. 28, 107. 
Samuel Usque: Poet and historian; a near kins- 

man (but not a brother) of the printer Abraham 

Usque, whose contemporary he was at Ferrafa, 

whence Samuel later went to Safed. “No further 

details of his life are known, but he was a man of 
high culture, and one of the most interesting figures 
among the Jewish writers of the middle of the six- 
teenth century. He was thoroughly versed in the 

Bible, wrote Portuguese correctly, understood Span- 

ish and Latin, and had a philosophical bent. 

To confirm the Maranos in their faith and to pre- 
vent apostasy from Judaism, Usque wrote in Por- 
tuguese “Consolagam as Tribulagoés de Ysracl” 
(Ferrara, 1553; 2d ed. Amsterdam, n.d.), a work on 
the trials and tribulations of the Jewish people, to-, 
gether with the causes of their various sorrows. This 
prose poem, which is dedicated to Gracia Mendesia, 
is divided into three dialogues between the patri-, 
arch Icabo (Jacob), who is introduced as a shepherd — 
Jamenting the fate of his children Nwmco (Nahup) 
and Zieareo (Zechariah). In the first two, dialogues, 
the author narrates the history of the Israclites 
down to the destruction of the Second Temple, and 
describes their sutferings under the Roman rule, ba-. 
sing his account on the Books of Maccabees and on 
Josephus. The work derives its importance, how- 
ever, and its martyrologic character from the third 
dialogue, which, in thirty-seven numbers, recounts 
the sufferings of the Jews to the author’s own time, 
and quotes the prophecies which were thereby ful- 
filled. The narrative begins with the persecution 
by Sisebut, which is followed by the story of the 
alleged desecrations of the host in France and Spain: 
the sufferings of the Jews in Persia, Italy, England, 
and Germany ; the accusations against them in Spain 
and France; their persecution in Spain and Portugal ; 
and the fortunes of those who were exiled from the 
last-named country. The story of these afflictions, 
most of them given in chronological order, concludes 
with words of consolation taken from the Bible. 

Usque’s chief sources for his history were Alfonso 
de Spina’s “ Fortalitium Fidei” (cited as “F, F.” or 
“F, Fid.”), which he attacked, and also the “Coro- 
nica de Espaiia,” “Estorias de 8. Denis de Franca” 
(ch. x.), “Coronica Dos Emperadores e Dos Papas,” 
and other similar records. The abbreviations “ L. 
I. E. B.,” *E. B.,” and “V. M.” also oocur fre- 
quently in Usque’s work. The first two are sup- 
posed by Isidor Loeb to stand for “Liber Iehuda ibn 
Berga” (Verga), in which case they would denote 
the first edition of the *Shebet Yehudah” of Judah 
ibn Verga. Griitz, however, thinks they connote 
“Liber Efodi,” and he thus assumes that both Judah 
and Usque, who generally agree, drew upon the 
“Zikron ha-Shemadot” of Profiat Duran. The ab- 
breviation “V. M.” is as yet unexplained. Usyue’s 
“Consolagam” was frequently used by Joseph ha-.° 
Kohen, author of the “‘Emek ha-Baka.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Wi orb. 
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Italian ‘by Leon of Modena (Venice, 1619). 
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Solomon Usque (Salusque; called by Barbosa 
Machado Seleuco Lusitano; Marano name, Du- 
arte Gomez): Poet and merchant; born in Portu- 
gal; lived at Ferrara, Venice, and Ancona in the 
middle of the sixteenth century; died after 1567. 
He made @ Spanish translation of the poems of Pe- 
trarch, entitled “Sonetos, Canciones, Madrigales y 
Sextinas de Grande Poeta y Orador Francisco Pe- 
trarcha: Primeira Parte” (Venice, 1567), and dedi- 
cated to Alexander Farnese, Prince of Parma and 
Piacenza. It was greatly admired by his contem- 
poruries for its artistic workmanship. Usque wrote 
also an Italian ode on the six days of Creation, dedi- 


cated to Cardinal Borromeo; and he collaborated | 


with Lazaro Graziano in the composition of the 
which was translated into 
He acted 
also as a business agent for Joseph Nasi, and en- 


» joyed both his favor and that of Nasi’s mother-in- 


2 


Jaw; Gracia Mendesia. 
Another Solomon Usque (probably a native of 


* Huesca, whente his name) was the father of the 


printer Abraham Usque; and a third was a typog- 


-rapher at Constantinople in 1561. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Barbosa pachado.. Bibliotheca vettang. Sit. 
¥. 
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USURY: In modern language this term denotes 

a yrate.of interdst greater than that which the law or 


. public opinion permits; but the Biblical law, in all 


dealings aniong Israclites, forbids all “increase” of 
the dabt by reason of lapse of time or forbearance, be 
the rate of interest high or low, while it does not 


, impose any limit in dealings between Isvaclites and 


+ Gentiles. 


staking of interest in the case of “brothers,” 


cring of the Hebrew 


Hence in discussing Jewish law the 
words “interest” and “usury” may be used indis- 
criminately. 

There are three Biblical passages which forbid the 

but 
which permit, or seemingly enjoin, it when the bor- 
power is a Gentile, namely, Ex. xxii. 24; Lev. xxv. 
36, 37; Deut. xxiii. 20, 21. 
» «The Hebrew word for “usury ” is “neshek,” mean- 
ing literally “abite,” from its painfulnessto the debt- 
or; while in Lev. xxv. 36, 37 “increase” is the ren- 
“marbit” or “tarbit” which 
denotes the gain on the creditor’s side, and which 
in the later Hebrew becomes “ribbit.” Lending on 
usury or increase is classed by Ezekiel (xviii. 13, 17) 
among the worst of sins. Sce also Ps, xv.,in which 
among the attributes of the righteous man is reck- 
oned the fact that he docs not Jend on usury. 

The Talmud (B. M. 61b) dweils on Ezek. xviii. 
13 (Hebr.): “He has lent on usury; he has taken 
interest; he shall surely not live, having done all 
these abominations”; on the words with which the 
prohibition of usury in Lev, xxv. 36 closes: “Thou 
shalt be afraid of thy God”; and on the further 
words in which Ezekiel (/.c.) refers to the usurer: 

‘ 





“Be shall surely suffer death; his blood is upon’ 
him”; hence the lender on interest is compared to 
the shedder of blood. 

The sages of the Mishnah knew full well that the 
forbearance of a debt causes a measurable loss. 
Thus the following case is put: A holds a demand 
on B for 1,000 zuzim payable by agreement iu ten 

years; but two witnesses testify that 

Loss : ona B had agreed te pay in thirty days. 
Debt. An alibi is proved against the wit- 
nesses: and they are condemned as 

*“plotting witnesses” to pay the difference between 
1,000 zuzim payable in ten years and the same sum 
payable in thirty days (Mak. i. 1). Itoften happens 
that money is paid toa husband in right of his wife, 
in which right he hasan estate for life or during cov- 
erture. In modern times the money might be in- 
vested, and the husband would draw the interest or 
dividends; but in all such cases the Mishnah says: 
“Let ground be bought and the husband receive the 
income!” The Babylonians, from whom the post- 
exilic Jews learned much in the way of legal terms 
and forms, were accustomed to charge interest at 
the rate of 20 percent per annum. Nearly, if not 
quite, all of their contract tablets show this rate of 
increase. (The first allusion in the Babylonian Tal- 
mud to a rate of interest [B. B. 60a] is to one of 20 
per cent.) Yet with this knowledge, that the use 
of capital has a measurable value, and with the ex- 
ample of the Babylonians before them, the sages of 
the Mishnah not only do not mitigate the Scriptural 
injunction against interest, but carefully close many 
avenues of evasion, and forbid even all kinds of 

“moral usury.” 

The chapter on usury and increase (B. M. v.) com- 
mences thus: “What is usury [“neshek ”] and what 
is increase [“tarbit”]?”; but by the latter word it 
seems to refer only to the rabbinical enlargement 
of the antiusury law. The former mode of dealing 
is easily illustrated; ¢.g., “ where one lends 4 denarii 

on a promise of the return of 5; or 

Usury and 2 bushels of wheat when 8 are to 
Increase. be returned”; but the latter, an in- 
crease in “ fr uits” (2.¢., provisions 

which pass by quantity), is more complex and is 
put thus: “A has bought from B a kor of wheat 
for 25 denarii (=zuzim), which is the market price; 
afterward, when wheat has gone up to 30 denarii, 
A says: ‘Deliver tome the wheat which I bought 
from you, as I wish to sell it and buy wine with the 
proceeds.’ B answers: ‘ Very well, your wheat is 
sold to me for 30 zuzim, and you have wine [as 
much as 30 zuzim will buy at the ruling market 
price] in my hands’; when in fact B has no wine 
in his possession.” Now the tirst deal, ¢.¢, B’s 
buying the wheat back ata higher price than he had 
sold it for, is not objectionable as usury but his 
agreeing to deliver a named quantity of wine which 
is then worth 30 zuzim, but which he does not own, 
at some future time, when he might haveto buy it 
in the open market ata higher price, is not indeed 
Scriptural but is rabbinical usury. « The reason is 
given: B, who owes A 30 zuzim, takes the risk of 
having to pay it later on in wine, which may cost him 
more than 30 zuzim, in order to gain forbearance 
for his debt. This rule forbids, on the ground of 
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usury, the sale of futures, made when the market 

price has not yet been fixed. ° 
Some kinds of partnership dealingsalso are forbid- 
den, because the partner without means is made to 
incur the risk of his time and labor 


Case of _ besides that of loss by accidents or de- 
Partner-  preciation, in consideration of the cap: 
ship. ital furnished by the other. For in- 


stance, one may not give one’s corn to 
+a shopkeeper to sell at retail on half the profit over 
the wholesale price with which he is charged, nor 
may one give the shopkeeper money wherewith he 
may buy at wholesale and then sell on half the prof- 
its—because he runs the risk of fire and flood and 
robbery and of fall in price—unless he is paid wages 
for selling. And so with the breeding of chickens 
or the feeding of calves or colts on half profit; 
-though the rule does not apply to cows or other 
grown beasts which “earn their keep.” Comment- 
ing on B, M. v. 4, R. Judah (tanna of the 2d cent., 
pupil of Akiba) says (dd. 68b) that a nominal 
compensation, say a single dry fig, given to 
the working member of the special partnership is 
sufficient to exempt it from the usury laws. In mod- 
ern Jewish practise this view has been followed. 
The contract between the moneyed man and the 
small trader is known as “shetar ‘iska”; and in the 
well-known scrivener’s handbuok “ Nahalat Shib‘ah” 
(Amsterdam, 1667) two forms of such an instrument 
are printed, which the compiler (Samuel ben David 
ha-Leyi) follows up with an extract from an emi- 
nent rabbi of Lublin to this effect: “A man may 
say to his friend: ‘ Here are a hundred florins for 
thee in business [xpoya), half profit and half loss. 
If thou shouldest say, “I have lost” or “I have not 
earned any money,” thou must take a solemn oath 
to clear thyself.’ But he must: give him wages for 
his trouble; however, anything {Rnw $5) isenongh 
for the purpose.” Such special partnerships date 
back a very considerable time; for 4,000 years ago 
they were fully regulated by King Hammurabi in 
sections 100-107 of his code of laws for Babylon, 
and it seems that in quite modern times they have 
been common, 

One may not give to an Israclite (money where- 
with) to buy a certain quantity of corn before the 
market price (“sha‘ar”) is known; this restriction 
also is made in order that the man without means 
may not incur the risk of loss by higher prices in 
return for capital furnished. A landlord may Jend 
to his mctayers (tenants on shares) wheat for seed to 
be returned in kind, but not wheat for food. Aman 
should not say to his neighbor, “Give me a kor of 
wheat and I will return it at thrashing-time”; but he 
may request such a loan “till my son comes home,” 

* or “till I find the key ” (B. M. 75a). The reason is, 
_ that wheat might rise and the lender would profit. 
However, the Talmud abrogates this prohibition by 
allowing such a loan to be made when the borrower 
has some wheat of his own, though it be.a much 
smaller quantity? than that which he borrows. The 
Mishnah goes even so far as to forbid an exchange 
of work between neighboring farmers, where the 
later work is more laborious than the earlier. 


these prohibitions are rabbinical only: that against 
p> aoeny 
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the Bible, when % speaks of “usury of victuals” 
(Deut. xxiii. 29), contemplates a loan to be returned. 
in kind, and forbids only the return of a greater 
quantity than that which Was lent. : 


Thelendershouid not lodge in the borrower’s house : 


free of rent, norat less than the usual rent. The pur- 
chase-price must not be increased on account of delay 
in payment, such as an offer to sell a fiekt at 1,000 
zuzim if paid now, but at 1,200 zuzim 

Possible in a year’s time; but in charging 
Evasions. rent the landlord may charge more 
when payable at the end of the year 

than when the rent is paid every month, “It is im- 
proper for the seller of a field, affer receiving part 
of the price, to say, “Bring me the rest of the money 
whenever you will and then take possession of your 
own”; for the income on the field would be interest 


on the deferred payment, and the purchaser is al-- 


ready a partial) owner. But, what may turn out to 
be much more oppressive, 8 man may lend a sum of 
money upon @ field on the terms “If you do not re, 
turn me the money in three years, the field is mine”; 
and it actually becomes his. “Once Boethos, son of 
Zenon, did so under the advice of the learned” (B, 
M. 68a). It may thus be seen that the legal’ban 
upon interest jed to forfeitures which might give to 
the moneyed man more gain than even a high rate 
ofinterest. The mortgage inthe English and Arher- 
ican form is just such a contract as Boethos used to’ 
impose on borrowers, This form was contrived be- 
cause the English law forbade loans upon interest ; 
and in carly times it was literally-carried out. the 
land becoming the property of the mortgagee at 
ouce if the bond was not paid on the day appointed, 
The Talmud and the codes distinguish between 
“fixed increase” (“ribbit kezuzah”) and the mere 
“dust [“abak ”] of increase.” The Mishnah gives 
some instances of the latter; ¢.g., 4 man sends pres- 
ents to a well-to-do neighbor, expecting to obtain a 
loan from him, Thi§ is intcrest in,advanee. Or 


after he has repaid his loans, he sends . 
presents, “because your moncy was \ 
Again, if A had “ 


“Fixed” 
and Other idle in my hands.” 
Increase. not been in the habit of greeting B 
first, he should not do him this honor 
after he had obtained a loan from him, and, as tlte 
later authorities put it, if he was not in the hahit of 
teaching B the Torah before the loan, he should not 
do it thereafter. ‘ 


One difference between usury under the letter of 


the Law and rabbinical increase is this, the former, 
when collected by the creditor, may be reclaimed by 
action, while the latter may not, R. Johanan, one 
of the Palestinian amoraim, insists that even “defi- 
nite usury,” such as is forbidden by the written law, 
can not be recovered Jegally. In this view he is 
supported (B. M. 61b) by others on the grounds that 
in the Scriptural words quoted above the vengeance 
of Heaven is invoked upon the usurer, and that the 
rule that he who incurs the pain,of death is not held 
to payment in a civil suit. The upshot of ‘the dis- 
pute as laid down in the codes is this.(Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 161, 2): The rabbinical court 
will render judgment for the repayment of definite 
usury that has been collected, and will not enforce 
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. usurer’s property, but only by force against his 


body... 4 
When an Israelite Jends money to a Gentile or 
to an “indwelling stranger” (a half-convert of for-- 
eign blood), he may and should charge hit interest; 
and when he borrows from such a person he should 
allow him interest. It is the opinion of Maimonides 
that for Jews to charge Gentiles interest is a positive 
command of the written Jaw. [The reason for the 
non-prohibition of the receipt by a Jew of interest 
froma Gentilc, and vice versa, is held by modern rab- 
dis to lie in the fact that the Gentiles had at that time 
no law forbidding them to practise usury ; and that as 
they took interest from Jews, the Torah considered 
it equitable that Jews should take interest from 
Gentiles. Conditions changed when Gentile laws 
were enacted forbidding usury; and the modern 
Jew is not allowed by the Jewish religion to charge 
a Gentile a higher rate of interest than that tixed by 
the law of the land.—x. c.] The intervention of a 
Gentile may Icad to an evasion of the law between 
Israelites, Forexample, one not standing in need of 


_ it has borrowed the money of a Gentile; the bor- 


rower lends it to another Israelite, he to pay the in- 
terest thereafter; this the first borrower may do 
only with the consent of the Gentile, if he will ac- 
cept the other Isractite as his debtor, but not on 
his own responsibility, although the first borrower 
would pay to the Gentile the same interest which he 
should receive from his brother Israclite (B. M. v. 6). 
In a baraita (¢b. Tla) the other case is 
Case of a also put: “A lends moncy to a Gen- 
Gentile. tile; the latter needs it no longer, but 
meets an Israelite who docs. If the 
Gentile is willing to lend him the money on interest, 
he may do so, remaining bound to A; but A must 
not be a party to the change of debtor.” However, 
it must have been easy to evade the usury law 
through tbe Gentile intermediary, even while main- 
taining these distinctions. 

The guilt of breaking a Scriptural command falls 
not on the lender alone, but on the borrower as well 
(on the supposition that the verb referring to usury 
in Deut. xxiii, 20, “tashshik,” stands in the caus- 
ative form); also on the surety for the borrower, 
the witnesses, and, according to some opinions, the 
scrivener, The latter participants violate the pre- 
cept “thou shalt not puta stumbling-block before 
the blind” (Lev. xix. 14). 

Maimonides treats of interest in his “ Yad ” (Mal- 
weh, ch. v.), following the Gemara and the responsa 
of the Geonim. He toacertain extent mitigates the 
usury law; mitigation had indeed become a necessity 
in his time, as the Jews no longer dwelt in com- 
pact farming settlements like those of Palestine and 
Babylonia in the days of the Mishnah and the Tal- 
mud, but had been forced to become traders, bro- 
kers, and money-lenders. He says (¢. ch. xiv.): 
“There are things resembling interest that are al- 


‘lowed; ¢.g., ® man may buy at a discount bonds be- 


longing to hisncighbor; a man may give his neigh- 
bor a denarius, on condition that he lends 100 de- 
narii toa third person. A may give B a denarius 
to induce C to lend him (A) 100 denarii” (2b. ch. 
xv.}. Some things are allowed by law, but have 


* pledge should not rent it back to the owner. 


A says to B, “Lend me 100 zuzim.” B says, “I 
have no money, but I have wheat worth that sum, 
which I can lend you.” Then he buys the same 
wheat from him for 90 zuzim. He may afterward 
by law recover 100 zuzim because it is not even “dust 
of interest.” Thus aman who has taken a field in 
But 
if such evasions are forbidden only by an appeal to 
the lender’s conscience, very little is left of the en- 
forceable law against usury. 

The Shulhan ‘Aruk treats of usury not in the 
fourth or juridical part, but in the Yoreh De‘ah, 
among moral and religious duties (§§ 159-177). 

While Maimonides would restrict the 

Views of lending of money to Gentiles within 

Maimoni- narrow limits, Jest the lender should 
des and the acquire a passion for. taking usury, 

Shulhan and practise it on his fellow Israel- 

‘Aruk. ites, this later standard declares it 

“allowable nowadays in all cases” 
(tb. $159). It allows also the money of orphans or of 
a poor- or a school-fund to be lent on terms which 
would be “rabbinical increase”; and if a guardian 
has improperly lent the money of his wards even at 
a fixed interest, the wards who have had the enjoy- 
ment of the income are not bound to restore it when 
they come of age. To save oneself in great need, 
however, one may borrow on interest (¢b. § 160). 
‘The relaxation on behalf of infants and charities 
was unavoidable; for in numerous countrics the 
Jews were precluded from the oid plan of investing 
funds in land, which alone was permitted by the 
Talmud. 

Asa matter of jurisprudence it is found here (2. 
§ 160; Hoshen Mishpat, § 52) that when a bond pro- 
vides for principal and interest separately, it is en- 
forceable as to the former, but not as to the latter; 
but if both are cast up into one sum, the bond is 
void in toto. When interest, even such as is forbid- 
den by the written law, is once paid, it is said 
(Yoreh De‘ah, § 161),that the courts may compel its 
restoration only by process of contempt (flogging 
until the defendant is willing to pay). When this 
power no longer rested with the Jewish courts, there 
was no remedy, If the lender died after he collected 
unlawful interest, it is here expressly said that 
his heirs are not even morally bound to make resti- 
tution, 

E. c. “~ L. N. De 
-~—-Medieval Doctrine: The Church, basing itself 
upon a mistranslation of the text Luke vi. 35 inter- 
preted by the Vulgate “Mutuum date, nibil inde spe- 
rantes,” but really meaning “lend, never despairing ” 
(see T, Reinach in “R. E, J.” xx. 147), declared any 
extra return upon a loan as against the divine law, 
and this prevented any mercantile use of capital by 
pious Christians. Asthe cavon law did notapply to 
Jews, these were not liable to the ecclesiastical pun- 
ishments which were placed upon usurers by the 
popes, Alexander ITI. in 1179 having excommuni- 
cated all manifestusurers. Christian rulers gradually 
saw the advantage of having a class-of men like the 
Jews who could supply capital for their use without 
being liable to excommunication, and the money 


trade of western Europe by this means fell into the , 
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tition, and could therefore charge very high interest, 
and, indeed, were obliged to do so owing to the inse- 
cure tenure of their property. In almost every in- 
stance where large amounts were acquired by Jews 
through usurious transactions the property thus ac- 
quired fell either during their life or upon their death 
into the hands of the king. This happened to Aaron 


of Lincoln in England, Ezmet de Ablitas in Navarre," 


Heliot de Vesoul in Provence, Benveniste de Porta 
in Aragon, etc. It was for this reason indeed that the 
kings supported the Jews, and even objected to their 
becoming Christians, because in that case they could 
not have forced from them money won by usury. 
Thus both in England and in France the kings de- 
manded to be compensated for every Jew converted. 
In the former country only in 1281 would the king 
give up his right to half the property of Jews who 
were converted, There was a continual conflict be- 
tween the papal and the royal authority on this sub- 
ject, and thus as early as 1146 the pope Eugenius de- 
clared all usury null and void, while the debtor was 
on a crusade, and Innocent XIII. made an indignant 
protest against usury, calling on all Christian princes 
to demand the return of the interest. Clement V. 
in 1311 protested against all civil law which per- 
mitted any form of usury by Christians, 

It was impossible to carry out the canonical re- 
strictions without stopping all progress in com- 
merce, and numerous expedients were adopted to 
avoid the canouical laws. Especially the Cahorsins 
and Lombards invented methods by which usury 
was disguised in the form of payment for possible 
joss and injury, payment for delay, and soon, The 
competition of these Italian usurers—they were called 
the “pope’s usurers ”—rendered Jews less necessary 
to the kingsin France and England in the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and both Louis IX. (1254) 
and Edward I, (1275) attempted to influence the Jews 
to avoid usury, but without effect (see ENGLAND). 
No other means of livelihood was open to them. 

Very high interest was permitted the Jews in 
France under Philip Augustus, two deniers on the 
pound per week, or 43.3 per cent per annum, and 
King John in 1360 allowed this even to be doubled. 
In Sicily Frederick II. allowed 10 per cent in 1281, 

In Castile Alfonso X. allowed 25 per 

Amount of cent, while in Aragon the Cortes of 

Interest. Tarragona put 20 per centas the maxi- 

mum, and this was reduced to 12 per 

cent in the year 1231. In Navarre Philip IL. estab- 

lished 20 per cent (“5 for 6”) in 1380, while in Por- 

tugal Alfonso IV. (1350) tixed the maximum at 33} 
per cent. 

Theenormously rapid increase of indebtedness due 
to this large interest caused ordinances to be passed 
to prevent interest being counted on interest, but 
withoutavail, Asan instance of the extent to which 
interest could grow, the abbot of St. Edmund in 
1173 borrowed about 40 marks from Benedict the 
Jew, and this had grown to £880 in seven years, 
though not entirely through interest (see Jacobs, 

-“ Jews of Angevin England,” p. 60). 

* ‘Phe loans were gencrally made upon PLEpGEs, 
which could not be sacred vessels of the Church, to 
pledge which was punished as early as 814 by confis- 
cation of goods, Almost all other objects could be 


pledged, and it became a problem whether when a 
Jew had the pledge he could claim usury as well, 
This applied when lands were pledged for loans, when 
it was claimed the land or the produce thereof was 
sufficient to compensate for any loss of use of capital 
without further payment. Notwithstanding tlis the 
Jews claimed interest until both capital and intcrest 


_ were, repaid, 


Later on in the Middle “Ages the.doctrine of Aris- 
totle that “money dves not breed” was referred to 
usury, and forms the basis of Shylock’s and Anto- 
nio’s contention in “The Merchant of Venice,” L., 
iii., and the casuists of Roman law drew a distinc- 
tion between things consumable and fungible; that 
is, the use of which is exhausted by one using, and 
things which can be used over and over again. In- 
terest or usury was allowed for the latter, but not 
for the former class, to which money was supposed 
to belong, because every passing of coin was re- 
garded as a separate use. The lending of money 
with the expectation of any further return was still 
regarded as unnatural and disreputable, but in the. 
later Middle Ages the Jews had been bereft of alf 
capital, so that from the fifteenth century onward 
they are found mostly as dealers in second-hand 
clothing, rather than as usurers. Moreover a 
class of Christian merchants arose which evaded the 
canon law and lent moncy on interest without any 
opposition, 

Notwithstanding this, the reputation of usurershas 
clung to the Jews even to modern times, though there 
is little evidence of their being more addicted to it 
than other persons who trade in money. In Russia 
the Christian “ kulak” is regarded as being much more 
stringent in his demands than the Jewish money- 
lender, though in Bukowina the latter has proved 
to be somewhat of a plague. The poverty of the 
majority of Jews prevents them from any cxten- 
sive addiction to this practise (see Poverty). 
BintwoGRarny: Endemann, Die Nationaldkonomischen 

Grundsiitze der Kanonisehen Lehre, 1863, pp. Bet seq., 20 ot 


seq.; Ashley, Bnglish Conners S45 Scherer, Hechts- 
verhdltnisse der Juden, pp. 185-196, 





J. 

UTAH: One of the Western States of the United 
States of America; admitted into the Union in 1896. 
Jews first settled in Utah about 1860, among the 
earliest comers being Isidor Morris, Nicholas 8. 
Ransohoff, Samuel Kabn, Fred Auerbach, Louis 
Cohn, Aaron Greenewald, Ichel Watters, and Eman- 
uel Kahn. 

Religious services were first conducted in Salt 
Lake City during the fall holidays of 1866. 
In the course of a few years Congregation B'nai 
Israel was established; and after its temporary dis- 
solution it was reorganized in 1880. Its officiating 
ministers have been: J. Kaiser, L. Strauss, Hyman 
G. Elkin, Moses P. Jacobson, Gustave H. Lowen. 
stein, Louis G. Reynolds, and the present (1905) in- 
eumbent, Charles J. Freund. Congregation Monte- 
fiore was organized March 20. 1899, and has occupied 
its present structure since 1903. Its officiating min- 
ister has been J. G. Brody. The Jewish Relief 
Society was organized in 1878 and reorganized in 
1888, TheCouncilof Jewish Women has a large act- 
ive section, mainly promoting the religious objects 
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of the organization, Benjamin F. Peixotto Lodge 
421 1. O. B. B. has been in existence since 1892, and 
at present has eighty members. 

The Jews of Utah have from the time of their ar- 
rival taken a leading part in the development of its 
intellectual and industrial welfare. During Utab’s 
existence as a state they have filled responsible gov- 
ernment positions, Among those who have held 
public office have been: Simon Bamberger, state 
senator and chairman of the Democratic State Cam- 
paign Committee; Harry 8. Joseph and Rudolph 
Kucliler, members of the state legislature; Joseph 
Obcerndorfer, member of the board of education in 
Salt Lake City; [Herman Bamberger, county com- 
missioner of Salt, Lake county; and Louis Cohn, 
councilman in Salt Lake City. 

Besides those in Salt Lake City, the capital of the 
state, a few Jews are located in Ogden, Provo, 
Price, and Logan. The Jewish inhabitants of 
Utah number approximately 1,000 ina total popula- 
tion of about 277,000, 

A. C.J. F. 


UTRECHT: Province of the Netherlands, with 
its capital of the same name. Jews resided in 
Utrecht prior to the expulsion from Spain and Por- 
tugal. In 1424 they were banished from the city; 
and their synagogue was transformed into the 
Church of the Blessed Virgin Mary. They evidently 
soon returned; for in 1444 the city council issued an 
ordinance directing that they be tortured on the 
wheel, imprisoned, and expelled. The reason for 
this procedure can no longer be determined with 
certainty; but it was due either to the fact that the 
Jews had championed the claims of Wolravus of 
Meurs to the bishopric, or toallegations made against 
them of insulting Christianity both publicly and 
privately. The ordinance of expulsion was quickly 
repealed, howéver, by the council itself; and Jews 
were permitted to settle in the village of Maarsen, 
near the city. 

As early as 1664 a distinction was drawn between 
the German and Portuguese communities; the for- 
mer consisting largely of the poorer classes, which 
earned a livelihood by peddling, while the Portu- 

* guese engaged in extensive commercial undertakings, 
and were wealthy aud respected. An ordinance of 
Oct. 1, 1736, furthermore, gave the Portuguese the 
official right of residence in the province, and per- 
mitted them to conduct their business operations in 
the city itself. This privilege was renewed in 1777; 
and in 1789 it was extended to the German Jews 
on the condition that they assumed all communal 
duties. 

After the uprising of the patriots against William 
of Orange and his expulsion by the French, France 
declared the Jews citizens, and granted them all 
civic rights and liberties. In 1796 a convention of 
the most prominent Jews of Holland assembied at 
Utrecht, before which the new constitution was sol- 
emnly read, Its text was translated into Hebrew 
by Zebi Hirsch Mcilfeld, and published under the 
title “ Dibre Negidim ” (Utrecht, 1800). 
Brpiingrapity ; Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Neder- 


fand, Utrecht, 1843. See also NETHERLANDs and the bibliog- 
raphy there given. 3 
Dd. Ss QO. 








UZ (Wy): 1. Son of Aram, and grandson ‘of 
Shem, according to Gen. x. 23; but I Chron. i 17 
records him as a son of Shem. 

2. Eldest son of Nahor by Milcah; nephew of 
Abraham (Gen. xxii. 21; A. V. has “Huz”), 

8. One of the sons of Dishan, and grandson of 
Scir the Horite (#. xxxvi. 28; I Chron. i. 42). 

4. Geographical name occurring three times in 
the Old Testament and connoting: (t) the native 
land of Job (Job i. 1); (2) a country northeast of 
Egypt, which it separated from Philistia, being one 
of the lands to which, at the command of Yuwu, 
Jeremiah guve the wine-cup of fury to drink (Jer, 
xxv. 20); and (3) a country comprising part of 
Edom, summoned to rejoice over the destruction of 
the Temple (Lam. iv. 21). 

According to modern investigators, who regard. 
the names given in Genesis as geographical terms, 
the territory of Uz embraced the regions represented. 
by the names of the persons thentioned above; and 
in like manner the brief notices in Jeremiah and 
Lamentations agree with those concerning the na- 
tive country of Job's friends, as well as with other 
data concerning the Jand in the first chapter of 
Job. According to verses 15 and 17 of that chapter, 
the country was first invaded by the Sabeans from 
the south, and later by the Chaldeans from the north, 
which implics that the district lay on the northern 
edge of the great Arabian desert, Eliphaz, one of 
the friends of Job, wasfrom ‘Teman, a town of south- 
ern Edom; his companion, Bildad, came from Shuah 
(Gen. xxv. 2), which, according to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, lay south of Karkemesh (Carchemish) ; 
and Elihu was a native of Buz (comp. Jer. xxv. 
23; Gen, xxii. 21). According to the cuneiform 
inscriptions, Shalmaneser II. received tribute from 
one Sasi, a son of the land of Uzza, from 859 to 
831 3.c.; and the Midrash also identifies the name 
of Uz with the country, making Job a contemporary 
of Abraham (Yalk. Shim‘oni, cii. 2; Gen. R. lvii. 3), 


BiBLioGRAPHY : Kautzsch, in Riehm's Handw6rterbuch, 8.v.5 
Delitzsch, Wo Lay das Paradies? p. 259, 8. 
» O. 


E.G. 

UZES (yx or py): Town of France, in the 
department of Gard, about 15 miles north-northeast 
of Nimes. Jews were settled there as carly as the 
fifthcentury. St. Ferréol, Bishop of Uzés, admitted 
them to his table and enjoyed their friendship. On 
this account complaint was made of him to King 
Childebert, whereupon the bishop changed his atti- 
tude toward the Jews, compelling all those who 
would not leave Uzés to become Christians. After 
his death (681) many who had received baptism re- 
turned to Judaism (“Gallia Christiana,” vi. 613; 
Dom Vaisséte, * Histoire Générale de Languedoe,” i. 
274, 545). Before the French Revolution there were 
seven Jewish families at Uzés, comprising forty-six 
individuals, who later sctiled either at Nimes or at 
Pont-Saint-Esprit. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century there was only one Jewish inhabitant 
in Uzés, namely, A. Mossé, an attorney. He was 
mayor of the town for several years (see Kahn, 
“ Notice sur les Israélites de Nimes,” p. 81). 

Among the scholars of Uzés were: the anonymous 
compiler (13th cent.) of the Talmudic collection 
Mentioned in Steinseehneider “Cat Bod] *™ Nn e242. 
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: Satnuel ben Judah, Gabriel of Milhaud, and Don 
Dietlosal (* R. E. J.” xiii. 247). 
BIBLIQGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 23, 24. 
BS 8. K. 

UZIEL: Family name occurring principally 
among the Sephardim in Spain, where it is found as 
early. aa tho fifteenth century. After the expulsion 
of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, the Uziels 
were scattered throughout northern Africa, Italy, 
and the Levant. The following are the more im- 
portant members of the family: 

Hayyim ben Abraham Wziel: Scholar and 
author of Spanish extraction; flourished in the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century in Greece and Asia 
Minor. He wrote “Mekor Hayyim” (3 vols., 
Smyrna, n.d.), an cthical work in Judseo-Spanish, 

De 8. 0. 

Isaac b. Abraham Uziel: Spanish physician 
and poct; born at Fez; died in Amsterdam April 1, 
1622. At one time he held the position of rabbi at 
Oran; but late in life he left that city to settle in 
Amsterdam, where he opened a Talmudical school 
which counted among its pupils Manasseh ben Israel. 
Dissatisfied with the laxity in religious matters which 
he noticed among many members of the Sephardic 
community, Uziel delivered a series of lectures which 
led to the foundation of a new congregation under 
the name of “Neweh Shalom.” In 1610, at the 
death of Judah Vega, the first rabbi of the new con- 
gregation, Uziel was called to the rabbinate. Uziel 
was the author of a Hebrew grammar, “Ma‘areh 
Lashon,” edited by his pupil Isaac Nehemiah at 
Amsterdam in 1627 (2d ed, 1710). He left also in 
manuscript many Hebrew and Spanish poems (“ Li- 
bros Poeticos en Declaracion de Todos los Equivocos 
de las Sagradas Letras”); these are highly praised by 
De Barrios, who represents the author as a great 
poet, an able musician, and a distinguished mathe- 
matician. Joseph Serrano dedicated a poem to Uziel; 
it is inserted in the “Temime Derek,” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Koenen, Geschiedenis der Joden in Weder- 

laud, pp. 144, 428, Jellinek, in Orient, Lit. vili. 264, 27¢ 

Kayserling, Geschichte der Juden in Portugal, p, 285; idem, 

Bibl. Esp.-Port..Jud. p. 107; ig Beoinschnniger, Cat, Bodl.s.¥.5 

Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 646. 

G. I. Br. 

Jacob Uziel: Physician and poet of the seven- 
teenth century; died at Zante 1630. He was of 
Spanish extraction, but emigrated to Italy at an 
early age, and settled in Venice, where he became 
famous for his medical skill. He was the author 
of “Dawid” (Venice, 1624), an epic poem in twelve 
cantos, written in Italian, 

Joseph Uziel: Italian scholarand rabbi; died at 
Ferrara 1572. He was a pupil of Isaac Aboab of 
Castile, and left a responsum, which is included in 
the collection of Joseph di Trani (i. 39). 

Judah Uziel: Italian scholar of the sixteenth 
century; born in Spain; died, probably at Venice, 
in 1684, He was the author of sixteen sermons on 
the Pentateuch, which were published under the 
title “Bet ha-‘Uzzieli” (Venice, 1603-4). 

Samuel Uziel: Talmudist and scholar of the 

* seventeenth century; rabbiof Leghorn. Heis men- 


tioned in a responsum in the collection “Mayim 
Mit ok See BAL OS Deo) Bl ae 


cian of Spanish extraetfon; lived in the saver nn 
and seventeenth centuries. He officiated as rabbi 
Salonica, where he also practised medicine, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1158, 1374; 
Mortara, Indice, p. 67; Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot. Gedole ro 
vael, p. 179; Conforte, Kare ha-Dorot, ed. Cassel, p. 4 
Sucobe, Sources, p. . 200; Kayserling, Geseh. der Juden t 
Portugal, pp. 285° 204; idem. Bible Exp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 
101; Benjacob, Ozar ja-Sefarim, p, 352; Zeduer, Cat. ee. 
Books Brit. Mus, p. 384; Fiirst, Bibl. Jud. iti, 462-463, 
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UZZA, UZZAH (sty, nty): 1.—Biblical Data: 
Son of Abinadab. Together with his brother Abia, 
he drove the new cart on which was placed the Ark 
of the Covenant when, accompanied by David and 
all the house of Israel, it was brought from Abina- 
dab’s house at Gibeah to Jerusalem. When they 
came to the thrashing-tloor of Nachon, the oxen 
which drew the cart stumbled, and Czza took hold 
of the Ark to steady it; whercupon he was slain by 
God “‘al ha-shal” (= “for his error”). David, in 
memory of the event, called the place “Perez- 
uzzah” (II Sam. vi. 8-8; 1 Chron. xiii. 7-11, where 
the thrashing-floor is called “Chidon”; comp. the 
commentaries of Budde, Lohr, and Nowack, ad loc.). 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis made 
various attempts to explain and palliate the death of 
Uzza. By an “argumentum a majore ad.minus” 
proof is offered that if the Ark could bear those 
who bore it, so much the more could it bear itself. 
By not perceiving this, and thinking that the Ark 
might be prevented from falling by stopping the 
oxen, Uzza had brought death on himself. R. Jo> 
hanan thought that “‘al ha-shal” implied that he 
had died asa result of his act, while R. Eleazar drew 
from “shal” the inference that Uzza had eased 
himself near the Ark. He was, nevertheless, to 
share in the world to come: for it is expressly stated 
that he died “by” the Ark; and as the latter be- 
lJonged to eternity, Uzza in like manner must be im- 
mortal (Sotah 85a; Yalk., I Sam. 142, ed. Wilna, 
1898). 

2. Grandson of Ehud, and a member of the tribe 
of Benjamin (I Chron. viii. 7). 

8. Head of a family of Nethinim who returned 


t 


to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel (Ezra fi. 49; Neh. 
vii. 51). 
4. Garden attached to the royal palace. Accord- 


ing to Stade, “Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” i. 569, if, 
679, “Uzza” should be corrected to “ Uzziah,” thus 
implying that the garden had been laid out by the 
king. It apparently contained a tomb in which 
Manasseh and his son Amon were buried (II Kings 
xxi, 18, 26). 

E, G. It. 5. 0. 


UZZIAH (ny, wey): 1. Son of Amaziah; 
called also Azariah (comp. II Kings xv. 1, 18, 30). 
He was king of Judah, and began to rule, at. the 
age of sixteen, in the twenty-seventh year of the 
reignof Jeroboam II. The Kings record (5. xv. 2) 
states that his reign extended through fifty-two 
years (788-787 b.c.), and that he was righteous as 
his father had been, though he did not take away the 
high places, but allowed the people to sacrifice and 


burn incense at them. II Chron, xxvi. relates how 
Thewtels anneiowd #hs Dhitlbttces and the bon knc 
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refortified his country, reorganized and reequipped 
his army, and personally engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. His success as king, administrator, and 
commander-in-chief of the army made him ruler 
over the largest realm of Judah since the disruption 
of the kingdom. His power and authority over the 
peoples of this realm help to explain to a certain 
‘extent the political situation in the reign of Jadah’s 
later kings, and probably also in 739, when Tiglath- 
pileser III. conquered nineteen districts in northern 
Syria which had belonged to Uzziah (Azri-ia-u). 
Uzziah’s strength became his weakness; for he 
attempted to usurp the power of the priesthood in 
burning incense in the Temple of Yawn. While in 


the act he was smitten with leprosy; and he was , 


subsequently forced to dwell in a leper’s house until 
the day of his death (II Chron. xxvi. 21). While he 
was in this condition Jotham, his son, ruled in his 
stead. The total number of years, fifty-two, attrib- 
uted to Uzziah’s reign include the period from his 
accession t,o his death. 

BG. i. I. M. P. 

UZZIEL (Syy): 1. Son of Kohath and brother 
of“Amram (Ex. vi. 18; I Chron. vi. 2). He was the 
father of Mishael, Elzaphan, and Zithri (Ex. vi. 22). 
The first two, at the bidding of Moses, carried from 
the Tabernacle the bodies of Nadab and Abihu, their 
sousins (Lev. x. 4). Elzaphan, moreover, was chief 


of the family of the Kohathites during the wandering 
iv the wilderness (Num. iii. 30). Another son of 
Uzziel, named Amminadab, was one of the. Levite 
chiefs selected to carry the Ark of the Covenant to 
the tent which David had pitched for it in Zion (I 
Chron. xv. 10). Two other sons of Uzziel were 
named respectively Micah and Jesiah (id. xxiii. 20). 
His descendants were termed “Uzzielites” (Nam. 
iii. 27; I Chron, xxvi. 23). 

QA Simeonite; son of Ishi; ene of the chiefs 
who, during the reign of King Hezckiah, passed 
over the Jordan, annihilated the remnants of the 
Amalekites, and settied in their territory around 
Mount Seir (I Chron, iv, 41-43), 

8. One of the eponymous heroes of the tribe of 
Benjamin; described as one of the five sons of Bela 
(id. vii. 7). 

4 (Called also Azareel). Son of Heman, He 
belonged to the eleventh order of those who were 
chosen by lot to serve as singers in leading the wor- 
ship in the Temple during the reign of David (I 
Chron, xxv. 4, 18). 

8. Son of Jeduthun; one of those who were 
chosen to resanctify the Temple during the reign of 
Hezekiah (II Chron, xxix, 14). 

6. A goldsmith who repaired part of the walls of 
Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 8). 


E, 6. Il. 8. 0. 


Vv 


VAEZ: Prominent family of Lisbon, whose fore- 
most members, the four brothers Immanuel, Pedro, 
Ayres, and Salvador, resided in Portugal as Maranos 
during the sixteenth century. 

Abraham Vaez: Hakam of the Portuguese con- 
gregation in Bayonne during the latter half of the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of a work 
on Jewish ritual laws entitled “ Arbol de Vidas,” to 
which was appended a lengthy treatise on rituals by 
Abraham Rodriguez Faro (Amsterdam, 1692). He 
wrote also several sermons on the Pentateuch, and 
anumber of cthical treatises, which were collected 
under the title “ Discursos Predicables y Avisos Es- 
pirituales” and published, at the expense of his son 
Jacob Waez, by Isaac Aboab (Amsterdam, 1710), 
who himself wrote « long introduction, 
BinstoGRaPHy: First, Ribl. Jud. iii, 465; Kayserling, Bibl. 

Exp.-Port.-Jud. pp. 107 108. 

Ayres Vaez: Physician to John JH. of Portu- 
gal; brother of Immanuel Vaez; died at Rome about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, At the request 
of the King of Fez, with whom John, however, was 
noton terms ofamity, Vaez was sent to Africa, where 
he succeeded in curing the monarch of a dangerous 
illness. Upon his return to Lishon, Vaez devoted 
himself to ihe study of astronomy and astrology. 
¥n consequence of predicting to the king and queen 
the death of one of their children, a prediction which 
was fulfilled, he lost the royal favor. Thinking to 
regain the king’s confidence, Vaez declared, in the 


course of a discussion, that astrology was an unre- 
ee ky ee. oe fee 
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foolish and irreligious. The king, who had recently 
read a treatise expressing similar views, delivered 
Vaez to the Inquisition, charging him with being 
a heretic anda secret Jew. Vaez was ordered to de- 
fend himself before the inquisitors, and Jater to en- 
gage in a disputation with the theologian Sorao; 
but Capodiferro, the papal nuncio, succeeded in 
removing him from the jurisdiction of the Inquisi- 
tion, and sent him to Rome to be tried by the Curia, 
Pope Paul, who was himself a believer in astrology, 
not only set Vaez at liberty, but even issued a bull 
(June 6, 1541) protecting the entire Vaez family, as 
well as the lawyers who had defended Ayres Vaez, 
against the Inquisition. 

Daniel Vaez: Portuguese scholar; flourished at 
Amsterdam jn the seventeenth century. Together 
with Joseph Athias. he published a prayer-book en- 
titled “Orden de las Oraciones del Todo cl Anno” 
(Amsterdam, 1677). 

BisuioGRariy: Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.Jud. p, 60, 


Immanuel Vaez: Physician; eldest of the Vacz 
brothers, According to the account of Rodrigo 
de Castro (“De Universe Mulierum Morborum Me- 
dicina.” ii. 47, 332, Hamburg, 1603), who was his 
nephew, and who settled in Hamburg in the six- 
teenth century, Immanuel was appointed physician 
to four kings of Portugal—John III., Sebastian, 
Henry, and Philip II. He won this distinction by 
virtue of his erudition and the experience which he 
had gathered in his extensive travels. 

Pedro Vaez: Physician at Covilha, Portugal; 
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edly mentioned in the “Medicorum Principum His- 
toria” of Abraham Zacuto. 


Salvador Vaez: Youngest of the Vaez brothers. | 


He'served as a page to the papal nuncio Hieronymo 
Ricenati Capodiferro in Lisbon, and was able to in- 
terest the prelate in the case of his brother Ayres, 
and to induce him to interfere in the latter’s behalf. 
The result was that after the sessions of the Inquisi- 
tion had begun, Salvador suddenly entered the hall 
and declaréd the sitting dissolved by order of the 
nuncio. Later he probably accompanied Capodiferro 
to Rome. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Gesch. der Juden in Portugal, 

pp. 219-220, 

D. 8.0. 

VALABREGUE, ALBIN: French dramatist; 
born at Carpentras, Vaucluse, Dec. 17, 1853. He is 
ove of the most prolific of modern French drama- 
tists, producing about two plays a year and in 
. addition acting as dramatic critic of the Paris 
“L'Illustration.” Among his dramatic works are: 
“La Veuve Chapuzot,” 1879; “Clarvin Pére et Fils,” 
Paris, 1880; “Le Crime” (with Bertol-Graivil), Dec., 
1882; “Les Maris Inquiets,” 1883; “La Flamboy- 
ante” (with Paul Ferrier), 1884; “ Les Grippe-Sou,” 
1885; “La Nuitdu 16,” 1885; “ L’Homme de Paille,” 
1885; “La Fille 4 Georgette,” 1886; “Le Bonheur 
Conjugal,” 1886; “Le Sens-Préfet,” 1886; “Les 
Vacances du Mariage” (with Hennequin), 1887; 
“Durand et Durand” (with Ordonneau), 1887; 
“Olo-Clo” (with Decourcelle), 1887; “Les Satur- 
nales,” operetta (music by Lacombe), 1887; “ Doit et 
Avoir” (with Felix Cohen), 1888; “La Sécurité des 
Familles,” 1888; “Madame a Ses Brevets,” 1890; 
“Les Moulinards,” 1890; “Les Ménages Parisiens,” 
1890; “Le Pompier de Justine” (with Davril), 1890; 
“La Femme,” 1891; “Les Vieilles Gens,” 1891; 
“Le Commandant Laripéte” (with Silvestre), 1892; 
“Le Premier Mari de France,” 1898. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporains; La- 
rousse, Dict. Supplement, ii. 1968. 
E. Ms. 


8. 

VALABREGUE, MARDOCHEE- 
GEORGES: French general; born at Carpentras, 
Vaucluse, Sept. 20, 1852. He was educated at the 
Ecole Polytechnique 
and the Ecole d’Appli- 
cation de 1’Artillerie 
et du Génie; and, after 
reaching the rank of 
captain, he studied at 
the Ecole Supérieure 
de la Guerre from 1878 
to 1880, when he was 
attached to the staff of 
the general of division 
in command of the ar- 
tillery and fortifica- 
tions of Paris. In 1884 
he was made comman- 
dant of the third bat- 
tery of the seventh 
battalion of artillery, 
and two years later 
ordnance to General 
Valabrégue 





Mardochée-Georges Valabrégue. 


was appointed officer of 
Boulanger, then minister of war. 








was made lieutenant-colonel in 1898, and colonel 
in 1902, when he became commandant of the Ecole 
Militaire de l’Artillerie et du Génie. In 1904 he 
was appointed “chef de cabinet” to the Ministry of 
War. In 1905 he became brigadier-general and was 
made commandant-in-chief of the Ecole Supérieure 
de Guerre and member of the technical committee 
of the general staff. 

Valabrégue was created an officer of the Legion’ 
of Honor in 1904; and has been the recipient of 
numerous foreign decorations. 

8. J. Ka, 

VALENCE: Chief town of the department of the 
Drome and former capital of the county of Valen- 
tinois in the ancient province of Dauphiné, France. 
Several Jewish families that had been expelled from 
the Comtat-Venaissin in 1323 sought refuge in Va- 
lence and its territories. Guillaume de Roussillon, 
Bishop of Valence, also brought a number into his 
diocese in 1880, and granted them important privi- 
leges. In 1441 there were eighteen Jewish families 
in Valence, each of which paid to the bishop, John 
of Poitiers, an annual pension of one gold florin 
(*R. E. J.” ix. 288), The same prelate compelléd 
them to wear the badge of the wheel (Jules Olli- 
vier, “Dissertation Historique sur la Ville de 
Valence,” p. 301). 

The dauphin Louis showed much good-will toward 
the Jews of Valence and its territories. He con- 
firmed the privileges which his predecessors had 
granted them, and invited all the Jews who wished 
to do so tosettle within his dominions, promising 
them immunities and protection similar to those 
enjoyed by their coreligionists in other localities of 
Dauphiné, on condition that they paid the same 
dues. An anonymous writer of Valentinois in the ° 
fifteenth century composed a commentary on the 
astronomical tables of Immanuel Jacob BonF11s. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gross, Gallia Judaica, BP 204, 263: Prud- 
homme, Les Juifs en Dauphiné aux XIV* et XV* Sie- 
cles, p. 67, Grenoble, 1883, 8. K 
G, 5 . 


VALENCIA (7'p3): Capital of the former 
kingdom of the samename. During the dominion of 
the Moors, Valencia had a Jewish community eminent 
for its size and wealth. When James I. of Aragon 
made his entry into the conquered city on Oct. 9, 
1238, the Jews went out to meet him with their 
rabbis and delegates at their head, and presented him 
with a roll of the Law in token of homage. Asa 
reward for the important services which they had 
rendered him in the conquest of the strongly 
fortified city, he presented to some of them houses 
belonging to the Moors, as well as real estate in the 
city and its precincts. Among those who received 
such gifts after the “repartimiento de Valencia” 
were the secretaries and interpreters of the king, 

Maestros R. David, R. Solomon,.and 

James I. R. Moses Bachiel; David Almadayan, 

Makes _ secretary to the infante D. Fernando; 
Presents to Maestros (or Alfaquins) R:*Joseph, 

the Jews. Abrahamibn Vives(probably the father 

of the wealthy Joseph ibn Vives who 

in 1271 held a lease of the salt-works of Valencia, 
and who, as Amador de los Rios believes; was the 
ancestor of the Spanish hero Luis Vives, after whom 
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“a street in Valentla is named),eand R. Samson, 


» which were closed at night. 


Besides, presents were received by the gold-workers, 
merchants, and money-changers Moses Alconstan- 
tini (probably the same who in 1271 indiscreetly ex- 
*hibited certain letters of the king), G. ibn Ya‘ish, 
Simon Abenpesat (certainly a relative of Moses and 
Joseph Abenpesat of Tudela), and Astruc de Tortosa 
(without doubt the same that had possessions on the 
island of Majorca). 
In 1289 King James assigned the Jews a commo- 
dious quarter for residence, extending from the wall 
Aben Xemi to ‘Abd al-Malik; thence to the Puerto 
d’Exarea or Puerto de la Ley (=“gate of the 
law”); and from this gate to the “horno de Aben 
Nulid” and to the wall of Ibrahimal-Valenci. The 
Juderia or ghetto was first surrounded by a high 
wall in 1390, and was provided with three gates 
The main gate was at 
the entrance of the long street which cut through 
the Juderia, hard by the Place de la Figuera (Hi- 
guera), where now the monastery of 8. Thecla stands. 
Another gate, D'Ex- 
area, was at the ter- 
mination of the long 
street of the Jews; 
and a third gate led 
to the Place de la 
Olivera, now called 
“De Comedias,” 
Thisvestrictign of the 
Jews met- oppo- 
sition on many sides, 
especially from the 
Dominican friars, be- 
cause by the estab- 
lishnent of the ghetto 
their church was 
wholly isolated. 
Otherwise the Jews 
of Valencia enjoyed 
for a long time per- 
fect freedom. They 
Were not restrained 
in their trade or com- 
merce; wal they were not required to appear be- 
fore the magistracy. They were subject solely 
to, the citys “baile,” the representative of the 
ctown. , For several decades the baile-general was 
R" Judati (Jehudano), the king’s confidant. The 
Jews were permitted to hold public office; but they 
were not allowed to execute justice upon a Chris- 
tian, In 1283, however, this freedom was materially 
restricted. King Pedro decreed that no Jew should 
thenceforth hold any public office with which juris- 
diction over Christians was connected. Moreover, 
Jews were to be-admitted as sworn witnesses only 


in disputes involving sums not exceeding 5 sueldos. 


- « The Jews in Valencia had a special 


Restric- formula, in Catalan, for an oath, 
tions which was not very different from that 
in 1283. in Barcelona (see Rios, “ Hist.” i, 576 





et seq.). They were not permitted to 
kill cattle in the public slaughter-house, and they 
were required to pay aspecial tax on the necessaries 
of life, merchandise, etc. . 
The Valencian Jews, who engaged in indu 
, 5 at 











Plan of Valencia in the Fourteenth Century, Showing Position of 
Jewish Quarter. 





pursuits and largely in commerce, aroused the envy 
of both nobles and citizens through the wealth and 
luxury displayed in their houses and apparel. In 
1370 loud complaints were raised to the effect that 
the Jews had built houses outside the’ Juderia; and 
although they protested that this had been done with 
the consent of the king and by special permission 
of the queen, who received the Jewish taxes for 
rent, the king nevertheless decreed that the Jews 
should thereafter live only in the Juderia. 

The inner government of the aljama was con- 
ducted by deputies (“udelantados”) ; and this body by 
royal permission had erected a school in 1264, Near 
the Jew street stood the large synagogue; and not 
far distant from this wasa smaller one. The Jewish 


cemetery was outside the Juderia but within the 
city wall; and leading to it was the Puerta de los 
Judios, or Gate of the Jews. 

The year of terror (1391) saw the abrupt dissolu- 
tion of the flourishing Jewish community of Valen- 
cia. 


In the last third of the fourteenth century the 
city had sunk to a 
low leyel both moral- 
ly and materially, 
The nobles wasted 
their property in ex- 
cesses and indulged 
in the most extrava- 
gantluxury. Valen- 
cia, the beautiful gar- 
den of Spain, became 
the refuge of vaga- 
bonds and adventur- 
ers from all parts of 
thecountry. People 
were attacked, 
robbed, and even 
murdered in “broad 
daylight; and the 
time was one of com- 
plete anarchy, the , 
conditions being such 
that the Jews of Va- 
lencia trembled 
when they heard of the massacre in Seville ine 
1391. They sought protection from theamagistracy 
and the city council, who took energetic measures 
for their defense. Quite unexpectedly, however, 
at noon on Sunday, July 9, 1391, St. Christopher's 
Day, a mob of between forty and fifty half- 
grown youths gathered in the market-place and 
formed themselves into a procession carrying a ban- 
ner and several crosses. They marched to the main 
gate of the Juderia on the Place dela Figuéra, shout- 
ing, “ The Archdeacon of Seville comes to baptize all 
Jews,” and tried to force their way into the quarter. 
The Jews hastily closed the gates, accidentally pull- 
ing in some of the youths. In an instant nobles and 
citizens, knights and clergy, strangers and thewab- 
ble generally made a rush upon the Juderia. In 
vain did the infante D. Martin, Duke of Mont- 
blanch, try to force back the crowd. The Jews de- 
fended themselves valiantly ; and one of the youths 
was killed in the struggle. Asgsoon as this became 


known therevengeful mob forced. its way into the 
van the wallsand roofs of the surrounding 
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houses. A frightful massacre ensued, Two hun- | lished himself asa physician in that city. In 1885 


dred and thirty (according to another source, sev- 
eral hundred) Jews were killed; their 
Massacre wives and daughters dishonored, and. 
of their houses plundered. Many, to es- 
the Jews. cape death, accepted baptism. Don 
Samuel Abravallo, one of the richest 
Jews of Valencia, had the Marquis de Lombay as 
spousor and took the name “ Alfonso Fernandez de 
Villanova,” from property belonging to him. Jo- 
seph Abarim, or Juan Perez de 8. Jaime, as he called 
himself after baptism, declared in the criminal court 
(July 21, 1391) that notes due to him amounting to 
30.000 gold gulden had been destroyed, that force 
had been used against his nicce and against his son’s 
nurse, and that his brother had been wounded. 

After the catastrophe the magistracy did its ut- 
most to punish the rioters; and ninety were taken 
prisoners. An order was issued to deliver up to 
the city all goods taken from the Jews; and soon 
the churches, the town-hall, and the neighboring 

houses were filled with the most costly 
Dissolution objects. The city council demanded 
of the an exemplary punishment of the 

Commu- guilty parties; but owing to the fact 

nity. that the most influential families of the 

city were implicated, the suit dragged 

along, and finally King Jobn I. granted an amnesty 
to all concerned, 

The Juderia was not reestablished, The commu- 
nity was destroyed: the large synagogue became a 
monastery (8, Cristobal); the smaller one was turned 
into a chapel; and the eight slaughtering-pens in 
the Juderia were sold (1893 and 1894). No Jew 
might enter the city without the permission of the 
baile; and even with this permit he might not stay 
Jonger than eight days. Each Jew entering the city 
without permission was liahle to a fine of 50 mara- 
wedis. Only in places near Valencia, 5. Thomas, 8. 
Andres, and $8. Esteban, might Jews reside even 
temporarily. 

Several Jewish scholars lived in Valencia, among 
them Solomon ibn Gabirol, who also died there, and 

Joseph Caspi. Isaac ben Sheshet was 


Scholars rabbi in Valencia for several years; 
and | cand Amram ben Nathan Efrati occu- 
Rabbis. picd the rabbinate for four decades. 


The latter was widely respected for 
hislearning, but was not on good terms with Hasdai 
ben Solomon (a friend of Isaac ben Sheshet), called 
from Tudela about 1380. Isaac Rocamora was born 
in Valencia, Several Jews adopted the name “ Va- 
lensi,” or “ Alvalensi,” after Valencia as the original 
home of their families; ¢.g., Samuel ben Abraham 
Valensi, a pupil of R. Isaac Campantons. 
BIBLIOGRAPITY: Rios, Hist, i. 404, 413 et seq.s it. 18 ef seq., 363 

ef seq.z fil. 400, 4112 Jacobs, Sources, Nos. 315, 477, 483, 880, 
4123; isaac b. Sheshet, Responsa, Nos. 371, 387, 485. A ‘plan 
of the Juderia is given in R. BE. J. xiv. 264 ef req. On the 
massacre see the official report given in Rios, Hist. li. 594 et 
seq. and in V. Boin, Historia de la Ciudad de Valencia, i. 
40 et xeq.: Boletin Acad. Hist, viii. 358 et seq., xvh. 4355 
R.ELJ.X . 239 et seq.; Gratz, Gesch, viii. 66. 
8 M. K. 
VALENTIN, GABRIEL GUSTAV: German 
physiologist; born at Breslau July, 1810; died at 








he received the Grand Prix of the Institut de France 
for his “ Histiogenia Comparata,” which is an able 
ireatise on the evolution of animals and plants. 
Tn 1886 he was elected professor of physiology of the 
University of Bern, which chair he resigned in 1881. 

Valentin was theauthor of several important works 
on the blood and its circulation, on the clectricity 
of muscles and nerves, on digestion, on toxicology, 
on the physiology of the senses, ete. From 1836 to 
1843 he published the “Repertorium fiir Anatomie. 
und Physiologie,” and collaborated on many pro-* 
fessional journals, Of his numerous works the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned; “ Handbuch der Entwick- 
lungsgeschichte des Menschen, mit Vergleichender 
Riicksicht der Entwicklung der Saugethicre und 
Vogel,” Berlin and Paris, 1835 (see above); “ Ueber 
den Verlauf und die Letzten Enden der Nerven,” 
Bonn, 1886; “Ueber Mechanik des Blutumlaufs,” 
Leipsic, 1836; “De Functionibus Nervorum Cere- 
bralium et Nervi Sympathici,” Bern, 1889; “Lebr- 
buch der Physiologie des Menschen,” Brunswick, 
1844, 2d ed. 1847-50: “Grundriss der Physiologie 
des Menschen,” ¢d, 1846, 4th ed. 1854; “Der Einfluss 
der Vaguslihmung auf dic Lungen und [autaus- 
dinstung,” Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1857; “Die Un- 
tersuchung der Ptlunzen- und Thiergewebe im Po- 
larisicrten Licht,” Leipsic, 1861; “Beitrage zur 
Anatomie und Physiologic des Nerven- und Muskel- 
systems,” 2), 1863; “Der Gebrauch des Spektro- 
skops,” ¢. 1863; “Versuch einer Physiologischen 
Pathologic der Nerven,” <b, 1864; “Versuch einer 
Physiologischen Pathologie des Bluts und der 
Uebrigen Koérpersiifte,” 2b. 1866-67. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lew.; Mey- 
ers Konversations- Lexikon, 


.. ‘FT. A, 
VALENTINOIS. See VALENCE. : 


VALERIO, SAMUEL BEN JUDAH: Phy- 
sician and author who lived in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He wrote the following works: “Yad ha-Melek,” 
acommentary on the Book of Esther, completed at 
Corfu on the 6th of Feb., 1579, and published with 
the text at Venice, 1586; “ Hazon la-Mo‘ed,” a phile- 
sophical commentary on the Book of Daniél, finished 
on the 7th of Feb., 1580, in a village near Patras, 
in the Morea, and published, with the text of the 
original, at Venice, 1586. There is an extract from 
the latter commentary in the rabbinical Bible of 
Amsterdam (1724-27). Valerio wrote also “ ‘Emek 
ha-Baka,” “ Pi Hakam,” and “ Bet ha- Malkeng” § still 
in manuscript. « 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. ill. 967; Literaturblatt dex 


Orients, vi. (1845), 566, 606; Nepi-Ghirondi. p. 331; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Bodt. col. 2494. + 


8. a. CG. 

VALI (VALLE), MOSES awe. Italian 
rabbi and physician; born at Padua: died there 
1777. He was a cabalistic scholar of repute, and 
lectured before the Paduan association known as 
“ Mebakeshe Adonai,” in company with the twonoted 
scholars Israel Hezekiah Treves and Jacob Hazak. 
These lectures were attended by Moses Hayyim 
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with the association and in his own home, the acute 

+ intellect of Luzzatto exceeding that of his confréres. 
At the age of twenty-five Vali wrote a polemical 
work in Italian against Christianity, divided into 
seven parts, and entitled “I Sette Giorni della Ve- 
rita.” He wrote also, in Hebrew, seventy “tikku- 
nim” on Deut, xxxiv. 12. Between 1721 and 1767 
he wrote eight large volumes in Hebrew (Almanzi 
MSs. Nos. 269-276), the greater part of them con- 
sisting of a commentary upon the entire Bible. 
They are, still unpublished. Ephraim Luzzatto 
wrote a sonnet (No. 50 in his collection of poems} 
entitled “ Elch Bene ha-Ne‘urim,” praising the lec- 
tures of Vali and Treves. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kerem Hemed, ili, 119, 130, 131; Steinschnei- 
der, Hebr. Bibl. vi. 49-50. uo 
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VALLADOLID: Former residence of the kings 
of Castile aud Spain; noteworthy for the numerous 
assemblies of the Cortes which were held there and 
which passed anti-Jewish laws. The city had a 
large Jewieh community, which, together with the 
Jews of the neighboring towns of Zaratan, Portillo, 
Cigales, and Mucientes, paid 69,520 maravedis in 
taxes in the year 1290. Ferdinand IV,, in opposition 
to the wishes of the town council, granted the Jews 
-of Valladolid special privileges; but in the civil war 
between Pedro I, and Henry of Trastamara the in- 
habitants of the town rebelled against the king and 
_ supported D, Henry, taking advantage of this oc- 
casion 40 plunder and destroy the houses of the 
Jews and their eight synagogues, robbing the latter 
of their ornaments, and tearing the scrolls of the 
Law. Toward the end of the year 1411 Vicente Fer- 
rer resided at Valladolid, and, not content with the 
results obtained from his sermons, induced the town 
council to confine the Jews within their cireum- 
scribed ghetto. In May, 1482, the great synod, com- 
posed of representatives of the different communi- 
ties and of other influential men, held its sessions 
, in the large synagogue in the Jewish quarter under 
, the presidency of the court rabbi Abraham Benve- 
nistc. As in other places in Spain, during the year 
1478 and in the following year many Jews who had 
renounced their religion were burned at the stake in 
Valladolid. The Jews of the city were so few that 
they, together with their coreligionists in the towns 
mentioged above, paid only 5,500 maravedis in taxes. 
Af the time of Asher ben Jehiel, Moses ben Habib 
was rabbi in Valladolid, which was also the birth- 
place of the convert Abner of Burgos or Alfonso de 
Valladolid (Asher b. Jehiel, Responsa, § 107, No. 6). 
A few mouths before the expulsion, D. Abraham, 
physician in ordinary to D. Pedro Gonzalez de Men- 
doza, Primate of Spain, accepted baptism, as did 
also D, Abraham Senior and his two sons. 
Valladolid was the seat of a tribunal of the Inqui- 
sition, which held many autos da fé there. See BEN- 
VENISTE; INQuISITION; SENIOR, ABRAHAM. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rios, Hist. il. 55, 9, 429; fii. 594; Shehet Ye- 
huctahk, ed. Wiener, p. a is the only authority for 
the persecution of the Jewsin Valladolid, the Christian chroni- 
clers saylng nothing about it. The introduction to the elegy 
eilited by Jellinek in the Magen Abot (Leipsic, 1855), a eom- 


mentary on the Pirke Abet of Simeon b. Zemah Duran, al- 
ludes to the activity ot: Vicente Ferrer. 


8. . M. K. 








noes : 
VALLENTINE, ISAAC: English journalist 
and communal w: orker; .born in Belgium 1793; died 
in Londoa 1868; son of the Rev. N. L. Vallentine. 
He founded the earliest Anglo-Jewish periodical, 
which at first was unsuccessful, but which after- 
ward gave rise to the “Jewish Chronicle.” He also 
took a promiuent part in the foundation of the Jews’ — 
Orphan Asylum and other charitable and Hterary 
institutions in London. In 1848 Vallentine pub- 
lished “The Hebrew Almanack and Calendar,” con- 
taining a table of holy days and fasts for the ensu- . 
ing twenty-five years, This bas been continued 
annually up to the present time, and has become the 
communal pocket calendar. 
BIBLIOGRATIY:: Jew. Chron. Sept. 18, 1868; Jacobs and Wolf, 


bl, Anglo-Jud, No. 1321, ; 
J. G. L. 


VALLS, RAPHAEL: Spanish Marano; burned 
at the stake by the Inquisition at Palma, Majorca, 
on May 6, 1691, as the “rabbi” of the Cuvrtas, 
as were also-his pupil, Raphael Terongi, and the 
lutter’s sister, Catalina Terongi, who adhered to 
Judaism. The popular poets of Majorca commem- 
orated the death of these Maranos in verses which 
are still sung by the women of the island, one of 
them running as follows: 


. 
“En Valls duya se bandera, 
Yen Terongi ’s pano, 
En sos Xuetas derrera, oS aN 
Qui feyan se processo.”” m 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. de Castro, Historia de los Judios en Ese 
pati, pp. 214 et seq.; Kayserling, Geach. der Juden in Spa- 
nien, i. 183 ct seq. 

38. M. K, 

VALUATION: Estimate of the value of the 
saered gifts when a money substitute was required 
for them? The chief Biblical passage in relation to 
the subject of valuation is Lev. xxvii. 2 et seg., 
where Jy is probably a noun of action, as in Ex. x1. 
4 (comp. Konig, “Syntax,” § 277%). The particle 
y Which jin the cited passage often occurs suffixed 
to Joy, refers to the people of Israel, who are ad- 
dressed, and in consequence also to the priest, who 
represents the people on every occasion. To assume 
a substantive, “‘arkok” (qany), as does J. Halévy 
(“Journal Asiatique,” 1899, p. 548), is not necessary, 
nor is it supported by tradition. This valuation 
was to be made by the priest, and lis estimation was 
determined partly by fixed standards and partly by 
his individual judgment. 

It might happen that some one made a vow that 
another person would become a Nazarite or would 
do service in the Sanctuary (comp. 
Num. vi. 2 e¢ seg.; I Sam. i. 22); and 
in case such a vow were not kept out- 
wardly, the person in question had to 
be redeemed. Fora male between twenty and sixty 
years of age, for instance, the sum to be paid was 
fifty shekels of silver (Lev. xxvii. 3-8). 

It doubtless occurred very often that, moved by _ 
gratitude, some one would say, “I will consecrate 
this animal tothe Lord.” But if the animal in ques- 
tion did not reach the standard necessary in an ani- 
mal destined for a sacrifice to the Lord, an equiva- 
lent in money was required. The value of the 
animal was estimated by the priest, and the person « 


Particular 
Instances. 
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who had made the vow had to pay that sum and 
one-fifth more (Lev. xxvii. 9-18). 

One might wish to give a house to Yuwu, but 
since this could not be done literally, the donor 
would be directed to present the money-equivalent 
of the house. This, again, was to be estimated by 
the priest, and if the donor wished to buy back his 


house he was obliged to pay the estimated price and - 


one-fifth in addition (Lev, xxvii. 14 e¢ seg.). 

The case became more complicated where any one 
wished to give a part of his land to Yawn, In 
such a case two possibilities had to be considered. 
(1) The land might have been inherited. In that case 
the price of the ticld was to be estimated according 
to the measure of sced it required; one homer of 
“seed necessitated a payment of fifty shekels of silver. 
In addition, ouly the number of years which re- 

* mained until the next year of jubilee was to be reck- 

oned, for in that year the field re- 

verted to its former possessor. If he 

who desired to give the field to Yawn 

nevertheless sold it afterward to some 
one, or leased it until the next year of jubilee, at the 
expiration of that term the field did not revert to its 
former owner, but belonged to Yaws forever (Lev. 
xxvii, 16-21). (2) The piece of land might have 
been purchased by the person wishing to make the 
gift, or leased by him until the next jubilee year. 
In such a case also, if he wished to redeem his field, 
he had to pay a sum estimated according to the 
amount of seed necessary for the field. This gift 
held good only for the number of years which re- 
mained until the next year of jubilee (Lev. xxvii. 
22-25). 

The first-born of unclean beasts (asses, for in- 
stance) were to be valued by the priest, though in 
Num. xviii. 16 five shekels of silver is mentioned as 
the price for the redemption of such an animal as 
soon as it should be one month old. The owner, 
however, might redeem such firstlings by paying 
the estimated price plus one-fifth (so in the case of 
the first-born of men, according to Ex. xiii. 18, 
xxxiv, 20; Num. xviii. 16), or else they were sold 
by the priest at the price fixed by him (Lev. xxvii. 
26 ef seg.). In the case of tithes, also, the obligatory 
fifth was added to the value if a part was to be re- 
deemed by money (Lev. xxvii. 81), But such per- 
sons or things as were dedicated to the Lord in the 
form of the “herem ” (é.¢., the ban) could be neither 
redeemed nor sold. 

A comparison with other passages throws inter- 
esting light on these estimations, In the so-called 
Book of the Covenant the labor of a slave is valued 

“at thirty shekels of silver (Ex. xxi. 32), while in 
Lev. xxvii. 3 the valne of a strong man between 
twenty and sixty years of age is reckoned at fifty 
shickels of silver. Furthermore, in the Book of the 
Covenant no difference is made between a male and 
a female slave (Ex. xxi. 32), but according to Lev. 
xxvii. 3-8, a female is always reckoned at three- 

fifths the value of a male of the same age; in one 
case this three-fifths is reduced to one-half the value 
of a male (Lev. xxvii. 5). Moreover, the sum to be 
paid to the father of a dishonored virgin is fifty 
shekels of silver (Deut. xxii. 29), whereas in Ex. 
xxii. 15 no fixed sum is mentioned in such a case. 


Valuation 
of Land, 





The number fifty, or half a hundred, is shown by 
these instances of its use to be a “round number” 
(a comparison of these numbers may be found ip 
Konig, “Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetik,” p. 56). ; 

Acertain development may be traced in regard to 


valuation. In more ancient times persons were 
dedicated to the Lord, and then either 

History they were actually obliged todoservice- 
of in the Sanctuary, as in the case of the 


Valuation. Gibconites (Josh. ix. 28), and of Samuel 

(I Sam. i. 22), and of the women who, 
according to Ex. xxxviii, 8 and. I Sam. ‘ii. 22, did 
service at the door of the Tabernacle (this is Kinig’s 
interpretation of the fate of Jephthah’s daughter; 
Judges xi. 39), or they lived as Nazarites and re. 
frained from wine and other intoxicating drinks. 
(Num. vi. 2 et seq.; Judges xiii, 7} Amos ii, 12 
[*They caused my Nazarites to drink wine,”, 
Hebr.]}), Later such persons were often redeemed 
(Lev. xxvii. 3-8), 


A similar evolution is to be seen in the case of the." 


first-born of unclean beasts. At first the neck of* 
such an animal was broken (Ex. 13); but in 
later times, according to Lev. xxvii. 27 and Num. 
xviii. 15, redemption became allowable... The case 
of herem also came to be treated more mildly in the 
course of time. 





tion, or a setting aside to be destroyed (Ex. xxii. 19 
et al.); but according to Num. xviii. 14 and Ezek. 
xliv, 29, the thing set aside belongs to the priest.. 
Perhaps the passage Lev. xxvii. 28b designates a. 
transition period in this idealization of the herem 


(comp. Simon Mandl, “Der Bann,” 1898, p. 18). ao 


This valuation occurs once also in the history of 
Israel. King Jehoash, in II Kings xii. 5, mentions 
the money for the dedicated objects (“kodashiin ”). 
which is brought into the house of Yuwu. These- 
kodashim are nothing else than persons or things. 
given to Yuwn and then redeemed with money, 
according to Lev. xxvii. 2 e¢ seg, For in If Kings 
xii. 5 the valuation (“‘erek”) of the souls ia quess 
tion (i.e., of the persons) is spoken of, and nothing 
iss of the half-shekel which each male Israclite, 
according to a fixed rule, had to pay annually to the- 
Temple as atonement money (“kofer”; Ex. xxx. 12- 
16), If the Chronicler in the parallel passage (IL 
Chron. xxiv. 5) intended that, he was mistaken. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : Bertholet, Commentaryon Lev. xxvii. in K. 

HI. C. 1900; Baentsch, ib. 

E.G. I E. K. 

VAMBERY, ARMINIUS: Hungarian traveler- 
and Orientalist; born at Duna-Szerdahely, on the 
island of Schiitt, near Presburg, March 19, 1832. He 
was apprenticed at the age of twelve to a ladies’ 
dressmaker; but after becoming tutor tothe son of * 
the village innkeeper, he was enabled by his friends 





This word (comp. the Arabic “ha-- 
ram” = “to cut off ”) designated formerly a separa-- 


toenter the gymnasium of St. George, near Presburg. 


In 1846 he went to Preshurg, where he remained 
three years. Later he studied at Vienna, Keeske- 
met, and Budapest. 5 . 
Vambéry was especially attracted by the litera- 
ture and culture of Turkey, and in 1854 he was en- 
abled, through the assistance of Baron Joseph Eot- 
vés, to go to Constantinople. There he became a 
private tutor. and thus entered the honcehsld af" 
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Husain Da’im Pasha, later becoming private secre- 
tary to Fuad Pasha. About this time he was elected 
a corresponding member of the Hungarian Acad- 
emy of Seiénces in recognition of his translations of 
Turkish historians. Returning to Budapest in 1861, 
he received a stipend of a thousand florins from the 
A academy, and in the 
fall of the same year, 
disguised as a Sunnite 
dervish, and under the 
name of Rashid Effendi, 
he set out from Con- 
stantinople. His route 
lay from Trebizond to 
Teheran, via Erzerum, 
Tabriz, Zenjan, and 
Kazvin. He then went 
to Shiraz, through Is- 
pahan, and in June, 
1868, he reached Khiva, 
whence he went by 
way of Bokhara and 
Samarcand to Herat, re- 
turning through Meshed to Teheran and Trebizond. 

This was the first journey of its kind undertaken 
by a European; and since it was necessary to avoid 
suspicion, Vambéry could not take even fragmentary 
notes, except by stealth. He returned to Europe in 
1864, and received in the next year the appointment 
of professor of Oriental languages in the University 
of Budapest, retiring therefrom in 1905. Vambéry 
became known also as a publicist, zealously de- 
fending the English policy in the East as against 
that of the Russians. 

The publications of Viambéry, aside from magazine 
articles, are as follows: “ Deutsch-Ttirkisches Tasch- 
enworterbuch ” (Constantinople, 1858); “Abuska,” 
a Turkish-Chagatai dictionary (Budapest, 1861); 
“ Reise in Mittelasien” (Leipsic, 1865, 2d ed, 1878); 
“Cagataische Sprachstudien” (¢d. 1867); “Meine 
Wanderungen und Erlebnisse in Persien ” (ib. 1867); 
“§Skizzen aus Mittelasien” (¢). 1868); “ Uigurische 
Sprachmonumente und das Kudatku-Bilik” (Inns- 
bruck, 1870); “ Uigurisch-Tirkische Wortvergleich- 
ungen” (Budapest, 1870); “Geschichte Bocharas” 
(2 vols., Stuttgart, 1872); “Der Islam im Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhundert ” (Leipsic, 1875); “Sittenbilder 
aus dem Morgenlande” (Berlin, 1876); “Etymolo- 
gisches Worterbuch der Turkotatarischen Sprachen ” 
(Leipsic, 1878); “Die Primitive Cultur des Turko- 
tatarischen Volkes” (id. 1879); “Der Ursprung der 
Magyaren ” (tb, 1882); “ Das Tirkenvolk ” (ib. 1885) ; 
“Die Scheibaniade, ein Oezbegisches Heldengedicht,” 
text and translation (Budapest, 1885); “Story of 
Hungary” (London, 1887); “A Magyarsig Kelet- 
kezése és Gyarapodisa” (Budapest, 1895); “Travels 
and Adventures of the Turkish Admiral Sidi Ali 
Reis in India, Afghanistan, Central Asia, and Persia 
During the Years 1553-1556,” a translation from the 
Turkish (7b, 1899); and “Alt-Osmanische Sprach- 
studien” (Leyden, 1901). 

On political subjects Vambéry has written: “ Russ- 
lands Machtstellung in Asien” (Leipsic, 1871); 
“Zentralasien und die Englisch-Russische Grenz- 
frage” (#b. 1878); and “The Coming Struggle for 
India” (London, 1885). Many of his works have 





Arminius Vimbéry. 





been translated into other languages, especially 
French, He has ‘written his autobiography under 
the titles “ Arminius Vambéry, His Life and Adven- 
tures” (ib. 1883) and “Struggles of My Life” (, 
1904). 


BipuioGRaAPHy:; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon; Brock- 
haus Konversations-Lexikon, 


8. Loe 
VAN DEN ENDE, FRANZ. See Srrvoza. 


VAN OVEN, ABRAHAM: Physician; died 
in England 1778; grandson of Samuel Basan, who, 
fleeing from Spain at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, settled in Oven, Holland, whence the patro- 
nymic was derived. Abraham Van Oven received 
his medical diploma at Leyden Dec. 14,1759. After 
residing for some time at Hamburg, he emigrated to 
England, and, settling in London, acquired an ex- 
tensive and remunerative practise among the Jewish 
residents. He was a good Hebrew scholar, and 
wrote a Hebrew translation of Congreve’s “ Mourn- 
ing Bride.” 

J. G. L. 

VAN OVEN, BARNARD: English physician 
and communal worker; born in London 1796; died 
there July 9, 1860; youngest son of Joshua Van 
Oven. He was brought up for the medical profes- 
sion, studying under Sir William Blizard and receiv- 
ing the degree of L.R.C.8. in 1818. He practised 
in London during his whole life, and had an exten- 
sive clientele among the Jewish community, 

Van Oven was one of the pioneers in the move- 
ment for the removal of the disabilities of the Jews 
in England. In 1829 he wrote the firstappeal which 
directed public attention to the subject, and which 
was entitled “An Appeal to the British Nation on 
Behalf of the Jews.” He followed this up by organ- 
izing committees in support of the movement, and 
by convening public meetings, at which he was an 
indefatigable speaker. In 1847 he published the 
pamphlet “Ought Baron Rothschild to Sit in Par- 
liament?” He was subsequently appointed chair- 
man of the committee which celebrated the success 
of the agitation by the establishment of commemo- 
ration scholarships at several public schools, Van 
Oven served on the committees of most of the Jew- 
ish institutions of his day, and was instrumental in 
establishing the Jews’ Infant Schools. In 1827he 
had been appointed physician to the poor of the 
Great Synagogue, which position he filled for many 
years. 

Van Oven was the author of a work entitled 
“The Decline of Life in Health and Disease ” (Lon- 
don, 1853). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. July 13, 1860; Brit. sae Pare 
a. a ie 
VAN OVEN, JOSHUA: English surgeon and 

communal worker; born in England 1766; died in 

Liverpool 1888; son of Abraham Van Oven. He 

was trained for the medical profession, being a pupil 

of Sir William Blizard. On receiving the degree of 

L.R.C.S. (1784) he established himself in London 

as a.surgeon and apothecary, acquiring an extensive 

practise among the Jewish residents. Through un- 
fortunate speculations he in 1880 found himself 
in monetary difficulties, and then removed to Liver- 
pool, where he continued to reside till his death. 
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‘Van Oven was one of the most prominent workers 
in the Jewish community of his day, and was chiefly 
instrumental in establishing the Jews’ Free School, 
the presidency of which he held for many years. 
His active participation was evinced in the weekly 
sermons he delivered to the pupils. He will, how- 
ever, be chiefly remembered for his zeal in establish- 
ing the Jews’ Hospital 
in Mile End. There was 
at that time no institu- 
tion for teaching handi- 
crafts to Jewish lads; 
and its want was keenly 
felt and commented on. 
Van Oven therefore con- 
ceived the plan of erect- 
ing houses of industry 
and education, together 
with hospitals for the 
sick, whose maintenance 
was to be provided for 
by annual contributions 
from the sum paid accord- 
" ing to the general poor- 
rates by Jewish householders. Opposition being 
shown to part of this plan, he was induced to modify 
it; and instead of several hospitals the Jews’ Hospital 
in Mile End was erected from funds previously col- 
lected from the community. 

Van Oven acted as honorary medical officer to the 
poor of the Great Synagogue, London, until his 
removal to Liverpool. In the latter city he took 
a prominent part in communal affairs, established 
schools and charitable organizations, and delivered 
in the synagogue sermons in the vernacular—at that 
time a novel proceeding. 

Van Oven was a Hebrew scholar—perhaps one of 
the best of his day—and a voluminous writer, con- 
tributing articles on Jewish and medical subjects 
to the “European Magazine” and the “Liverpool 
Medical Gazette.” He wrote also: “Letters on the 
Present State of the Jewish Poor in the Metrop- 
olis,” London, 1802; a preface to “The Form of 
Daily Prayers,” 7, 1822; and “A Manual of Juda- 
ism,” 7, 1885, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Picciotto, Sketches of Anglo-Jewish History. 

passim ; Huropean Magazine, 1815; Brit. Mus. Cat. s.v. 

J. 
VAN PRAAGH, WILLIAM: Pioneer of lip- 
reading for deaf-mutes in England; born in Rot- 
terdam June 11, 1845. Having studied under Dr. 
Hirsch, who had introduced into Holland from Ger- 
many the purely oral system of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, and who became principal of the Rotter- 
dam Institute, Van Praagh became active in spread- 
ing his teacher’s principles. When, in the early 
sixties, a Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home was estab- 
lished in London, Van Praagh was invited (1866) to 
take over the management of theinstitution. Hisap- 
plication of the purely oral system at once attracted 
the notice of Miss Thackeray, daughter of the novel- 
ist, and others in the public press. In 1871 he pub- 
lished his “ Plan for the Establishment of Day-Schools 
for the Deaf and Dumb.” This pamphlet gave the 
first impulse in England tothe establishment of day- 
schools and the boarding-out system. 

XII.—26 





Jorhua Van Oven. 












The success of Van Praagh’s wo 
Deaf and Dumb Home led to the 
the late Baroness Mayer de Rothschil 
tarian institution on that system. It W 
“The Association for the Oral Instruetic 
Deaf and Dumb.” Lord Granyille became | 
dent; Sir George Dasent, chairman; Sir John. 
bock (now Lord Avebury), treasurer; and 
Praagh, who severed his connection with the Jews 
Deaf and Dumb Home, was appointed director 
(1870), which position he still (1905) holds. In 1872 
the association opened a Normal School and Train- 
ing College for Teachers, as the head of which Van 
Praagh for a third of a century has had in charge 
the training of the majority of English teachers in 
the lip-reading system. 

Van Praagh’s publications include (in addition to 
the above-mentioned pamphlet): “ Lip-Reading for 
the Deaf” (6th ed. 1900); papers on the oral educa- 
tion of the deaf and dumb(including one read at the 
National Health Exhibition in 1884); “Lessons for 
the Instruction of Deaf and Dumb Children in 
Speaking, Lip-Reading, Reading, and -Writing” 
(two parts, 1884); “ Defective Articulation Resulting 
from Cleft Palate” ; and various contributions to the 
medical and general press. 

In consideration of Van Praagh’s services to the 
deaf and dumb, M. A. Fulliéres, minister of public 
instruction and fine arts in France, created him 
“ Officier d’ Académie” in 1884. In 1887 Van Praagh 
gave evidence before the Royal Commission on the 
Blind, the Deaf and Dumb, etc. The many teachers 
whom he has trained have made known his system 
in every English-speaking country. 


BipijoGRAPHY : Out of the Silence, in Cornhill Magazine, 
1868: of Royal Commission on the Blind, the Dec 
and Dumb, ete., 1887; Jew. Chron. Jan, 13, 1905 ; Jewish 

Book, 1905. 


Year 

J. TH, 

VAN STRAALEN, SAMUEL: English He- 
braist and librarian; born at Gouda, Holland, 1845; 
died in London, England, 1902. In 1873 he was ap- 
pointed Heprew librarian at the British Museum. 
He translated many Dutch, German, and Hebrew 
books, and was the author of a catalogue of the 
Hebrew books in the British Museum (London, 
1894) supplementary to that by Zedner, with an index 
to both volumes. He prepared also a subject cata- 
logue of the Hebrew collection; but this was not 
published. 
BiBLioGRAPHyY : Jacobs, in Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc. xi. 

J. V. EY 
VANCOUVER. Sce Canapa. 

VANITIES. See Ivots. 

VARNHAGEN, RAHEL. See Levin, Ranen. 

VARUS, QUINTILIUS: Roman governor of 
Syria 6-4 b.c. ; successor of Saturninus, He first be- 
came prominent in Jewish history when Herod the 
Great placed his own son ANTIPATER On trial before 
the tribunal over which Varus presided, and which 
condemned him. After Herod’s death, however, his» 
two sons, ARCHELAUS and Antipas, went to Romer 
to make their pleas for the throne, while Varus re- 
mained in Jerusalem and quickly suppressed a re- 
volt before he left for Antioch, When, however, 
Saprxus arrived at Jerusalem and oppressed \ the 
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peopk, rebellion again raged throughout Judea, 
so that Varus was obliged to return with both his 
legions. Joiged on the march by the Arabian king, 
Aretas, he first traversed Galilee, where Judas, 
whose father, Hezckiah, had been put to death by 
Herod, was at the head of the insurrection: 
Sepphoris, the capital, was burned, and all its in- 
habitants were sold as slaves, after which Varus 
marched on Emmaus in the west, and burned it 
likewise, the inhabitants saving themselves by flight. 
Traversing the entire district of Samaria, which he 
left undisturbed, he reached Jerusalem, where the 
Roman legion was besieged in the royal palace by 
the rebels. The news of his approach, however, so 
dispirited the latter that he was able to enter the city 
without resistance, whereupon the great majority of 
the people were pardoned, although the country was 
scoured by soldiers and about 2,000 of the insurgents 
were crucified. After the suppression of this revolt 
Varus returned to Antioch. 

Jn an enumeration of the various wars, the Se- 
der ‘Olam Rabbah (end) alludes to this rebellion 
and its suppression as the “polemos shel Varos.” 
According to Gratz, it exercised a great influence 
on Judaism, its direct results being the following: 
the rabbinical regulations (1) that emigration causes 
ritual defilement, since the people flee for refuge to 
foreign lands (Tosef., Mid, xviii. 8; Tosef., Kelim, 
B.K. i. 1,5; Git. 8a), and (2) that an agent delivering 
a get must prove its authenticity through a messenger 
(Git. i. 1); (8) the reception into the canon of Ec- 
clesiastes, the Song of Solomon, and the Hagiographa 
(Yer. Shab, 8c); (4) the redaction of the Psalms (the 
majority of the daily Psalms contained lamentations 
and allusions to the Roman supremacy, and this was 
felt most keenly in the post-Herodian period); (5) 
the introduction of regular Psalms into the service 
of the Temple. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Josephus, Ant. xvii. 5, & 3-7; 10, 887, 9-10; 
idem, B. J. 1, 32, 8 Ta: it. 4,83; 5, 681-8; Derendourg, Hist. 

. 194; Neubauer, M. J. C. i. 66; Gratz, in Monatsschrift, 

1866, p, 80; idem, Gesch. 4th ed., ili. 235, 249, 252, 714-7203 

Schirer, Geseh. i. 822, 418, 420, 421, 669 ; 111. 215. 

a 8. 0. 

VASHTI.—Biblical Data: The first wife of 
AHAS8UERUS; her disobedience and subsequent pun- 
ishment furnish the theme for the introduction to 
the story of Estarr. The name is held to be that 
of an Elamite goddess. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wildeboer, Esther, p. 173, Freiburg, 1897. 

E. G. I. 

—In Rabbinical Literature: Among the wom- 
en who ruled were: Jezebel and Athaliah in Isract; 
and Shemiramot (Semiramis), wife of Nebuchad- 
nezzar (see Lev. R. xix., end), and Vashti in Gentile 
kingdoms (Esther R.i. 9). Vashti prepared a feast 
for women in the “royal house,” where she served 
them with sweetmeats and other delicacies palatable 
to women; and she selected as the place of the ban- 
quet the royal chambcr of Ahasuerus, where she 
might exhibit the artistic paintings which, accord- 
ing to R. Abin, women prefer to see to eating fat- 
tened birds (Yalk., ii., § 1049). Ahasuerus ordered 
Vashti to appear nude before him and his guests at 
the banquet with the queen’s crown as her only or- 
nament. R. Abba b. Kahana says Vashti was no more 
modest than Ahasuerus. R. Papa quotes a popular 








proverb: “He between the old pumpkins, and she 
between the young ones”; ¢.¢., a faithless husband 
makes a faithless wife. According to R. Jose b. 
Hanina, Vashti declined the invitation because she 
had become a leper (Meg. 12b; Yalk., 2.c.). Abhas- 
uerus was “very wroth, and his anger burned in 
him” (Esth. i. 12) as the result of the insulting mes- 
sage which Vashti sent him: “Thou art the son of 
my father’s stableman. My grandfather [Belshaz- 
zar] could drink before the thousand [{Dan. v. 1]; 
but that person [Ahasnernus] quickly becomes in- 
toxicated ” (Meg. l.c.). Vashti was justly punished 
for enslaving young Jewish women and compelling 
them to work nude on the Sabbath (7d.). 
EC. J.D. E. 


VATICAN LIBRARY: Papal library; origi- 
nally housed, with its archives, in the Lateran Pal- 
ace, where it was enriched, in the course of time, 
by many rare manuscripts. Transferred to the 
Torre Chartularia on the Palatine, it was taken to 
Avignon; but on the return of the Apostolic See to 
Rome it became known as the Biblioteca Avig- 
nonese. According to a catalogue published by 
P. Ehrie, this library contained 116 Hebrew manu- 
eripts (“Historia Bibliothecse Romanorum Pontiti- 
cum,” pp. 398, 754), and was probably the most 
ancient collection of its kind in any European 
library. The subsequent history of these manu- 
scripts is uncertain, and they have been either 
wholly or partly lost. Such vicissitudes of fortune 
at length reduced the Vatican Library to a state of 
insignificance, until Martin V. (1417-81) and Nicho- 
las V. (1447-55) endeavored to repair these losses, 
and founded the Biblioteca A postolica in the Palace 
of the Vatican, This task was at length completed 
through the efforts of Sixtus IV., and from that 
time the Vatican Library has contained a large num- 
ber of Hebrew codices. During the librarianship of 
Girolamo Aleandro (1519-88), who understood He- 
brew, and of Marcello Cervini, afterward Marcellus 
IL., the growth of this department was probably 
rapid; and it is clear that about 1550 the library must 
have contained a Jarge number of Hebrew manu- 
scripts, since after that date a special “scrittore” 
or copyist was employed for works in the Hebrew 
language, The actual number of manuscripts, 
however, is unknown, for the first catalogue, which 
was compiled by Carlo Federigo Borromeo, and 
which lists 173 books, is very imperfect, and is but 
little anterior to the middle of the seventeenth 
century. 

Shortly afterward (1650) another catalogue was 
prepared by Bartorocct, with the assistance of 

Giovanni Battista Jonah, which con- 

Early Cat- tains a list of 584 Hebrew manuscripts 
alogues. and printed books. The manuscripts 
then in the Vatican had been acquired 

from two sources, the ancient Vatican collection, 
and the more modern Palatine foundation, which 
had formerly been in the library at Heidelberg, but 
which was presented by Duke Maximilian I. to 
Gregory XV., and placed in the Vatican by Urban 
VII. in 162£ This Palatine collection contained 
287 Hebrew manuscripts, which had originally be- 
longed to Jews near the Rhineand the Neckar, from 
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whom they had been taken during the persecution 
of 1391. 

In 1658 the Vatican Library was enriched by the 
Urbino collection, which contained a number of 
valuable Hebrew manuscripts, including two an- 
cient codices of the entire Bible. The second of 
these (not mentioned by Ginsburg in his “Introduc- 
tion to the Massoretico-Critical Edition of the Hebrew 
Bible”) was written, according to the colophon, in 
976; this date is questionable; but the manuscript 
is undoubtedly very old. After these acquisitions, 
Bartolocci, assisted by Giulio Morosini, compiled a 
new catalogue of manuscripts; but all three lists are 
still unpublished, 

The first printed catalogue is that of Stefano 
Evodio and Giuseppe Simone Assemani, issued in 
1756, and in use at the present day. It contains nu- 
merous errors and discrepancies, however, some of 
them corrected by Berliner, Steinschneider (comp. 
“Die Hebritischen Uebersetzungen,” p. xi.), and 
others, Thus, codex 133, which contains, accord- 
ing to the catalogue, a work by Isaac b. Jacob Al- 
fasi, actually comprises a collection of treatises of 
Yerushalmi, and affords valuable material for the 
textual criticism of this Talmud. In his “Appen- 
dix ad Catalogum Codicum Hebraicorum Bibliothe- 
ce Vaticane,” Cardinal Mai gave a list of seventy- 
eight other manuscripts which were added to the 
Nbrary after the publication of the Assemani 
catalogue, thus raising the number of Hebrew 
manuscripts in the entire collection to 590. 

Ju recent years three small libraries of Hebrew 
manuscripts have been added to the Vatican, these 
accretions comprising thirty-nine manuscripts from 
the Pia Casa dei Neotiti at Rome, deposited in the 
Vatican in 1892 and catalogued by Gustavo Sacer- 
dote; eighteen manuscripts from the Museo Borgiano 
“De Propaganda Fide,” added in 1902, together with 

the other Borgian codices; twelve 
Recent Ac- manuscripts from the Barberini collec- 
cessions. tion, placed in the Vatican in 1903, 
with the rest of the Barberini library. 
Neither the Borgian nor the Barberini manuscripts 
have as yet been accurately described and cata- 
logued; and therefore the above estimate of their 
number is provisional. The Borgian collection con- 
tainsa Bible of considerable antiquity; but the other 
Manuscripts seem to be of little value. Among the 
Barberini codices is the famous tricolumnar Samari- 
tan Pentateuch in Hebrew (Samaritan version), 
Arabic, and Samaritan (Targum), as well as the Pen- 
taglot Psalter in Armenian, Arabic, Coptic, Ara- 
maic, and Ethiopic. 

The Vatican Library was formerly governed by a 
cardinal librarian and a first and a second custo- 
dian; but in 1879 sublibrarian was added to this 
staff, and in 1895 the position of second custodian 
was abolished. “Serittori,” or copyists, are em- 
ployed in the library to copy and catalogue the 
manuscripts; but the statement that Sixtus TV. ap- 
pointed a “scrittore” for Hebrew rests solely on a 
passage from Panvinio, and seems to be incorrect 
(comp. Mintz and Fabre, “La Bibliotheque du Va- 
tican au Quinziéme Siécle,” p. 137, note 2), al- 
though it is certain that the library contained a He- 








was added by Paul VY. (1605-21). The celebrated 
Bartolocci was a Hebrew copyist, as were many con- 
verted Jews, including Carlo Federigo Borromeo, 
Agostino Grimani, and Giovanni Battista Jonah, 
the last of whom went to Rome in 1638, and was a 
copyist at the Vatican until his dee jh in 1668, when 
he was succeeded by Giulio Morosiai, who held this 
office for the remainder of his life. 

The Vatican Library includes also the Numismatic 
Cabinet and the “Pagan” and “Christian” muse- 
ums. The last-named contains a glass vessel prob- 
ably taken from a Jewish catacomb under the Via 
Labicana (see illustration, Jew. Excyc. ji. 140b). 
This glass is especially valuable on account of its 
representation of the Temple of Jerusalem; it 
has been published by De Rossi (“Bollettino di 
Archeologia Cristiana,” 1882, p. 187), 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : 8, E. and G. 8. Assemani, Bibliothecee Aposto- 
lier Vaticance Cadicum Manuscriptorim Catalogus, Rome, 
56; Mai, Scriptorum Veterum Nova Collectio, vi. 83; Sa- 

cerdote, I Manoseritti della Pia Casa det Neofitiin Rona, 

in Atti della Regia Accademia dei Lincei, 1898: De Rossi, 

De Origine, Historia, Indicihus Scrinit et. Bibliotheca 

Seis Apostolicae, Rome, 1886; Ehrle, Historia Bibliothece 

Romanorum Pontificum, Rome, 1890. LG 
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VATEKE, JOHANN KARL WILHELM: 
Christian Hebraist; born March 14, 1806, at Behn- 
dorf, Saxony; died in Berlin April 19, 1882. After 
studying in Halle, Gdttingen, and Berlin he be- 
came privat-docent in the University of Berlin in 
1830, and assistant professor in 1887. In 1885 (Ber- 
lin) appeared his first important work, “Die Reli- 
gion des Alten Testaments ” (intended as part i. of a 
“Biblische Theologie” ; but no more was published), 
After 1841 he published little; but his lectures on 
the Old Testament were edited after his death by 
H. Preiss under the title “Kinleitung in das Alte 
Testament” (1886). 

On the question of the origin of the Pentateuch, 
Vatke took the most advanced position, denying to 
Moses any share in the work, and regarding Deute- 
ronomy as the earliest of the Pentateuchal books. 
He thus brought on himself the vigorous opposition 
of Hengstenberg; but his teaching exerted a lasting 
influence on a wide circle of hearers; and he ig re- 
garded as one of the predecessors of Graf, Kuenen, 
and Wellhausen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. Benecke, Wilhelm Vatke, Sein Leben und 
Seine Schriften, Bonn, 1883; Allg. Deutsche Biographie. 
T. 


VAV. See Waw. 

VAZSONYI, WILHELM: Hungarian publi- 
cist and deputy; horn at Simegh (Siimeg) 1868, 
He was educated at Budapest, where his remarka- 
ble cloquence made him the leader of all student 
movements during his university career. After he 
had completed his studies the most vital social 
questions found in him an earnest investigator. He 
aroused a national sentiment against dueling, his 
suecess being proved by the numerous antid veling 
clubs iu Hungary. Later he began a social and jour- 
nalistic agitation in behalf of the official recognition 
of the Jewish religion, and kept the matter before 
the public until the law granting recognition was 
sanctioned (1895). 

In 1894 Vazsonyi founded the first democratic club 
$n BRittlaviect, “and: hersetn. peices osc ths or. 
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(=“The New Century”) for the dissemination of 
democratic ideas throughout the country; and at 
the same time he organized democratic clubs in all 
the large Hungarian cities. - In 1901 Vazsonyi was 
elected deputy for the sixth district of the capital, 
ona democratic platform, of which he is the only 
public representative in the Hungarian Parliament; 
and at the election of Jan. 26, 1905, he defeated 
Hierony mi, minister of commerce, as a candidate for 
the deputyship from his district. 

Besides numbers of articles in the daily press, 
Vazsonyi has written the following works: “ Oenkor- 
mdnyzat ” (1890), on autonomy; “A Valasztisi elv a 
Kulfoldi Kozigazgatasban ” (1891), on the principle 
of election in foreign governments; “A Szavazis 
Deczentralizéczi6ja” (1892), on decentralization in 

Voting; and “A Kirdlyi Placetum a Magyar Alkot- 
» ményban ” (1893), on the royal veto in the Hunga- 
rian constitution, 
BrBuioararny: Patlas Lex. xviii; Sturm, Orszdggytilési Al 

manach, 1901-6, 

A. L. V. 

VECCHIO, DEL (pydxn, pn $e): Italian 
family, tracing its descent from the period of the 
destruction of the Second Temple. Some members 
of this family were called also p*ypinn (“the old 
ones”), Its most important members were the fol- 
lowing: : 

Abraham ben Shabbethai del Vecchio: 
Scholar of the seventeenth century; rabbi of Ven- 

. ice, Sassuolo, and Mantuat He was the author of 
the “Perush ‘al ha-Ketubah,” a work on marriage 
settlements. A commentary on this, entitled “She- 
tar Bi’urim,” was in the possession of Joseph Al- 

*.manzi. Abraham wrote also the “Sefer Zera* Abra- 

* ham,” on rituals, and a responsum included in the 
“Debar Shemuel ” of Samuel Aboab (No. 19). 

Samuel ben Mahalaleel del Vecchio: Rabbi 
of Ferrara in the sixteenth century. He was the 
author of “ Tikkunim ” (or “ Haggahot ha-RIF”), on 
Alfasi’s commentary on the Talmud, and of a re- 
sponsum included in the collection of Jehie) ben Az- 
riel Trabot (No. 19). 

Shabbethai Elhanan ben Elisha del Vec- 
chio (SHaBA): Rabbi of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries; officiated at Lago, Leghorn, An- 
cona, and Casale. He was the author of ail those 
responsa in Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak” which 
bear the signature Nw nade: and he wrote also an 
approbation of that work. His correspondence with 
Morpurgo has been published jn the latter’s collec- 
tion of responsa entitled “Shemesh Zedakah ” (i, 
Nos. 15, 16; iv., No. 9), while his letters to Ha 
Joseph David Azulai are included in the latter's 

& Hayyim Sha’al” (i. 16). Shabbethai was also the 
‘author of the “‘Ir Miklat,” responsa on the Biblical 
commandments, aml of the “ Da‘at Zekenim,” a work 
on ethics. The latter work is mentioned in the 
*Pahad hak ” (iv. 6Lb). 

Bolomon David ben Moses del Vecchio: 
Rabbi of Lugo; flourished in the latter part of the 
seventeenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. -A responsum of his is printed in the 
“Pahad Yizhak” (i. 88a) of Lampronti, with 

















versy ¢oncerning the question of damage to property 

(2b. iti, 37a). Solomon was also the author of a re- 

sponsum on phylacteries, which is included in Sam- 

son Morpurgo’s “Shemesh Zedakah” (i., § 4), and 
of a responsum in Motalia Terni’s “Sefat Emet” 

(p. 19). 

Solomon Moses del Vecchio: Rabbi at Siniga- 
glia in the eighteenth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mortara, Indice, p. 68: First, Bibl. Jud. itt. 
469-470; Steinschneider, Hehr. Bibl. v. 2l: She'elot u-Le- 
shubot ‘Afar Ya'akoh, No. 41: Nepi irondi, Toledot Ge- 
dole Yisrael, pp. 235, 321-323 : Mose, vi. 265, 338; Vogelstein 
and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, |. 25. 

E. C. 8. 0. 

VECINHO (VIZINO), JOSEPH : Portuguese 
court physician and scientist at the end of the fif- 
teenth century. He was a pupil of Abraham Zacuto, 
under whom he studied mathematics and cosmogra- 
phy, on which latter subject he was regarded as an 
eminent authority by John I. of Portugal. He 
was sent by the king to the coast of Guinea, there 
to measure the altitude of the sun, doubtless by 
means of the astrolabe as improved by Jacob b. 
Machir. 

When, in 1484, Columbus laid before the king 
his plan for a western route to the Indies, it was 
submitted to a junta, or commission, consisting of 
the Bishop of Ceuta, “Mestre Josepe” (Joseph Ve- 
cinho), the court physician Rodrigo, a Jewish math- 
ematician named Moses, and Martin Behaim. The 
junta finally decided against Columbus’ plans; and 
when the matter came up before the council of state 
Pedro de Menezes opposed them also, basing his ar- 
guments upon Joseph Vecinho’s criticisms, Colum- 
bus attributed the refusal of the Portuguese mon- 
arch to adopt his plans chietly to “the Jew Joseph.” 
Though Vecinho did not favor. Columbus, the latter 
had personal intercourse with him, and obtained 
from him a translation of Zacuto's astronomical ta- 
ples. Columbus carried this translation with him 
on his voyage, and found it extremely useful; it 
was found in his library after his death. 

Joseph Vecinho’s translation of Zacuto’s tables 
was published by the Jewish printer Samuel d’Ortas 
in Leiria under the title “Almanach Perpetuum,” 
1496. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Christopher Columbus, pp. 9, 12- 
13, 16-18, 47-48. J 
8. 


VEGA, JOSEPH DE LA. See Prnso, Jo- 
SEPU, 

VEGA, JUDAH: Rabbi and author; flourished 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Vega 
was the first rabbi of the second synagogue of 
Amsterdam, Neweh Shalom, which was established 
in 1608. After a short time he resigned his oflice, 
and in 1610 went to Constantinople, where he is said 
to have written a work entitled “Jazania” (2), 
which treated of the life of the Jewish people from 
the time of the second destruction of Jerusalem. 
Conforte confounds this Judah Vega with another 
person of the same name (not Bizo), who lived at the 
same time, and who went from Salonica to Safed, 
where he conducted a Talmudic school and where 
he died. Judah Vega was a good preacher and 
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BIBLOGRATHE: Isaac Trani, Responsa, 1. 130; De Barrios, 
de Ishak Husiel, p. “2; Conforte, Kore’ ha-Dorot, p. 
pee De Rossi-Hamberger, Hist. Worterb. p. 325; Gratz, 

Gosch, ix. 523, 

ELC. M. K. 

VEGETARIANISM: The theory according to 
which it is desirable to sustain the body with vege- 
tables and fruits, and abstain from eating animal 
food or any product thereof. Rab said that Adam 
was prohibited from eating meat. “Dominion” in 
Gen. i. 28 is interpreted as the privilege of using the 
animals for labof only (Sanh. 59b). But after the 
Fiood, when the animals were saved in Noah’s ark, 
the right of consuming them was granted to man: 
“Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat for 
you; even as the green herb have I given you all 
things” (Gen. ix. 8). The only restriction was in 
the case of “flesh with the life thereof”; that is, 
flesh might not be taken for food from a living ani- 
mal. Moses could with difficulty restrain the cra- 
ving of the Israelites for the “flesh pots” of Egypt 
(Ex. xvi, 8). The manna, asa heavenly diet, could 
not satisfy them, and therefore Moses appointed a 
flesh meal for the evening (Yoma 75b). Again, the 
rabble among them “fell a lusting” and demanded 
more meat (Num. xi. 4). They were then supplied 
plentifully with quails from the sea, which caused 
an epidemic (Num. xi, 81-384; comp. Ps. Ixxvili., 25- 
81). Moses limited the eating of flesh to certain 
kinds of animals, prohibiting those that were un- 
clean (Lev. xi. 1-47), After the occupation of Pales- 
tine permission was given those who were too far from 
the Temple to eat the flesh of any clean animal that 
had been properly slaughtered (Deut. xii. 21). This 
is called “basar- ta’awah” (= “meat of desire,” or 
“meat of luxury ”), meat not being considered a nec- 
essary of life. Daniel and his comrades were given 
pulse and water, and yet appeared in better health 
than those who were nourished with the king’s meat 
and wine (Dan. i. 5-16). The prophet pictured a 
future when “the lion shall eat straw like the ox” 
(Isa, xi. 7). Isaac Abravanel, commenting on this 
passage, says that cruelty and ferocity are engen- 
dered in the animal that eats meat. 

The Rabbis objected to meat-eating rather from 
an economic than from amoralstandpoint. The ad- 
vice of R. Judah ben Iai was: “Sit in the shade and 

eat onions; but do not eat geese and 

Rabbinic chickens, though thy heart may crave 

Views. them” (Pes. 114a). A popular prov- 

erb in Palestine ran: “He who eats 
fat tails [“alita”] will be compelled to hide [from 
ereditors] in the attic [“ ‘alita”]; but he who eats veg- 
etables [“kakule”] may rest quietly on the bank of 
the river [“kikele”]” (¢d.).. The Rabbis, referring to 
Deut, xiv, 26, said, “The Torah teaches a lesson in 
moral conduct, that man shall not eat meat unless 
he has a special craving for it, and shall eat it only 
occasionally and sparingly.” R. Eleazar b. Azariah 
thought that a man who is worth one maneh should 
provide his table with a pound of vegetables; ten 
Manelis, with a pound of fish; fifty manehs, with a 
pound of meat; if he is worth 100 manehs, he may 
have a pot of meat every day. Rab followed the 


regulation of this tanna. R. Johanan, however, 
Mey sett Cee. a nai vhiaten 





perufa to purchase the best nourishment (Hul. 84a), 
Because he did not eat ox-meat in the evening R. 
Nahman was not in a condition to render a correct 
decision to Raba until next morning (B. K. 7a). 
On Sabbaths and holy days fish and meat fur- 
nished the daintiest morsels. R. Abba spent every 
Friday thirteen silver coins at thirteen different 
butchers’ shops in order to get the best meats in 
honor of Queen Sabbath (Shab. 119a). Rabbi, how- 
ever, would prohibit an “‘am ha-arez” from eating 
meat, quoting, “This is the law of the beasts, . . . 
that may be eaten,” etc. (Lev. x. 46-47); one who is 
studying the Law may cat meat, but an ignoramus 
may pot (Pes. 49b). 

The modern question of vegetarianism is probably 
first discussed by I. B. Levinsobn, who justiftes 
the strictness of the rules of “terefah” on this ac- . 
count, and attributes the longevity of the genera- 
tions from Adam to Noah to their vegetarian diet. 
The good morals and keen intellect of the Jews, he , 
says, are largely due to their scant eating of meat 
(“Zerubbabel,” iv., § 51). Dr. J. Kaminer, on the 
other hand, claims that the scarcity of meat among 
the Jews is directly responsible for many diseases 
peculiar to them; and he blames the exorbitant 
price of meat, due to the special Jewish meat-tax 
(“Seder Kapparot le-Ba‘ale Taksi,” p. 77, note, 
Warsaw, 1878). 

The principal reasons for upholding the theory of 
vegetarianism are summed up in an article by 8. 
Rubin in connection with the prohibition of cruelty” 
to animals (in Zederbaum, “Meliz Ehad Minni-Elef,” 
St. Petersburg, 1884). 

An ardent advocate of vegetarianism was Aaron., 
H. Frankel (b. Dec. 6, 1862, at Suwalki, Russia; ® 
d. Oct. 31, 1904, Brooklyn, N. Y.), who adopted ‘a } 
strict vegetarian diet and endeavored to organize * 
vegetarian clubs. He expounded his theories in an 
English essay, “Thou Shalt Not Kill, or, the Torah 
of Vegetarianism ” (p. 85, New York, 1896); and in 
order to ercuse the interest of the Jewish masses 
and gain adherents he translated his essay into Yid- 
dish under the title “Lo Tirzah,” adding chapters 
from time to time until he produced four large 
pamphlets on the subject. Asa text for his work 
he took “He that killeth an ox is as if he slew a 
man” (Isa. Ixvi. 3). 

a. J.D. E. 

VEIGELSBERG, LEO: Hungarian publicist; 
born at Nagy-Boldogasszony Jan. 18, 1846; edu- 
cated at Kis-Kérés, Budapest, and Vienna. Fora 
short time he taught in the Jewish public school in 
Kecskemet, where he wrote noteworthy political ar- 
ticles for several newspapers, especially the “ Poli- 
tik” of Prague; in 1867 he became a member of 
the editorial staff of the “Neuer Freier Lloyd,” and 
since 1872 he has been editor-in-chief of the “ Pester 
Lloyd.” His political leaders, usually signed with 
two asterisks, always attracted great attention; 
and his services as a publicist were recognized by 
Francis Joseph I., who conferred upon him the 
decoration of the Order of the Iron Crown (8d class) 
on July 9, 1904. 

_ Veigelsberg’ $ son ‘Hugo, b born at Budapest Nov. 
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authors of the younger generation, being distin- 
guished for the lyric individuality of his poems, sto- 
ries, and sociological works. He usually writes un- 
der one of the pseudonyms “ Dixi,” “ Paté Pal,” “Tar 
Lirincz,” and “Ignotus.” He has published: “A 
Slemil Keservei” (1891), “ Versek ” (1894), “ Vallo- 
masok” (1900), and “Végzet,” a translation of a 
novel by the Dutch author Couperus. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pallas Lex. 

8 L. V. 

VEIL: A cover for the face; a disguise. From 
the earliest times it has been a sign of chastity and 
decency in married women to cover their faces with 
veils in the presence of strangers. This custom is 
still in vogue in the Orient. The putting on of the 
veil marked the transition from girlhood to woman- 
hood, Rebekah, the bride, covered herself with a 
veil on meeting Isaac, the groom (Gen. xxiv. 65). 
A widow did not wear a veil (¢. xxxviii. 19). The 
custom of dressing the virgin bride with a veil is 
mentioned in the Mishnah; covered with a veil] 
(“hinuma”) and seated on a litter, she was carried 
in the wedding-procession from her father’s house 
to the nuptial ceremony (Ket. ii. 1). In modern 
times the bride is “ covered ” with a veil in her cham- 
ber in the presence of the groom, just before they 
are led under the canopy. In some countries the 
groom, and in others the rabbi, performs the cere- 
mony of covering the bride. 

Moses, when speaking to"the people after he had 
come down from Mount Sinai, covered his face with 
a veil as his skin shone so brightly that the people 
feared to come nigh him (Ex. xxxiv. 29-85). 

The veil was used as a disguise by Tamar to mis- 
lead Judah (Gen, xxxviii, 14), The prophet “dis- 
guised himself with his headband over his eyes” 
(i Kings xx. 88, R-V.). 

A. J. D. E. 

VEIT, JOHANNES: German painter: born in 
Berlin 1790; died at Rome 1854. He studied at Vi- 
enna and at Rome, where he especially took Va- 
nucei for his model. Together with his brother 
Philipp Verv he joined the neo-German school, but 
distinguished himself by his superior coloring. He 
painted an altar-piece for the cathedral at Liége and 
an “Adoration of the Shepherds” for a Catholic 
church at Berlin, as well as several famous portraits 
of the Madonna. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hans Wolfgang Singer, Allgemetnes Kitnst- 
ler. Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898; Bryan, Diction- 
ary of Painters and Engravers, London, 1904. #é 
8 . Cc. 


VEIT, PHILIPP: German portrait- and genre- 
painter; born Feb. 13, 1793, in Berlin; died Dec. 18, 
1877, at Mayence. His father died while he was a 
child; and his mother, who was a daughter of 
Moses MenDeLssonn, married Friedrich von Schle- 
gel, who had the boy baptized. 

The early part of his youth Veit spent at his step- 
father’s home in Paris, but lie was later sent to 
Dresden, where he studied under Friedrich Matthai. 
He completed his education in Vienna, and in 1818 
entered the army, taking part in the Napoleonic 
wars. He fought at Dresden, Kulm, and Leipsic, 
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In 1815 he went to Rome, where he remained till 
1830 and where he became identified with the neo- 
German religious school, joining Cornelius, Von 
Schadow, and Overbeck, together with whom he 
painted many important frescos, of these may be 
mentioned “Joseph with Potiphar’s Wife ” and * The 
Seven Fat Years” for the Casa Bartholdy, and “The 
Triumph of Religion” in the Vatican gallery. In 
Rome he painted also several subjects from Dante’s 
“Divina Commedia” for the Villa Massimi, and a 
“Mary in Glory ” for Santa Trinité de’ Monti, 

Returning to Germany in 1830, Veit became di- 
rector of the Staedel Institute in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. For this institute he painted the following 
large canvases: “The Triumph of Christianity,” 
“The Introduction of Art into Germany by Christi- 
anity,” “Italia,” and “Germania.” The last-narned, 
which is an allegorical picture representing Ger- 
many as a young matron, did more thun any of his 
other paintings toward establishing his reputation. 

Veit resigned the directorate of the Staede) Insti- 
tute in 1843, and settled in Sachsenhausen, where he 
painted his “Assumption of the Virgin” for the 
cathedral at Frankfort, and also several pictures for 
King Frederick William IV. In 1858 he was elected 
director of the Gallery of Art in Mayence. Herche 
Gesigned for the cathedral a cycle of frescos, which 
were executed by his pupils, being completed in 
1868. 

Of Veit’s other paintings the following may be 
mentioned: “St. George” (for the church at Bens- 
heim); “The Marys at the Sepulcher” (Berlin Na- 
tional Gallery); “The Ascension of Christ” (1846; 
cathedral, Frankfort -on-the-Main); “Maddnna” 
(Darmstadt Gallery of Art); “Christ” (cathedral of 
Naumburg). 

Veit painted also for the Rémersaal in Frank fort- 
on-the-Main several portraits of emperors of the 
Middle Ages, of which may be mentioned: “Charle- 
magne,” “Otto IV.,” and “ Friedrich I.” 

To the “ Vereinsschrift der Gorres-Gesellschaft ” he 
contributed “Zehn Vortriige tber Kunst” (Cologne, 
1891). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Meyers Konversations-Lerikon; Bryan, 
Dictionary of Painters and Eng vol. fi. London, 
1889; Hans Wolfgang Singer, Aligemecines Kunstler-Leci- 
con, Vol. li. Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. Clement and Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Ninetcenth Century and Their Works, 
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VELLUM: Skins of animals constituted the an- 
cient Oriental writing-muterial (Herodotus, v, 58; 
Strabo, xv. 1; Pauly-Wissowa, “Real-Encyc.” ii. 
944), and the Jews employed them as early as the 
Biblical period (Biau, “ Das Althebrilische Buchwe- 
sen,” pp. 12-15), attaining great proficiency in their 
preparation (Letter of Aristeas, 8 176-179). The 
Talmud was acquainted with three varicties, leather, 
parchment, and “doksostos,” the last apparently 
a parchment obtained by scraping both sides of the 
skin (Blau, @.¢. p. 28); in the case of leather the out- 
side of the hide formed the writing-surface; in the 
ease of parchment, the inside (Yer. Meg. 71a). The 


skins of domestic and of wild animals alike were 
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likewise prepared (Yer. Shab. 14c; Kelim 10; Blau, 
le. pp. 82 et seq.), but were not used for books. The 
most frequent writing-material was formed from the 
hide of the deer, although only half the skin was used 
(Blan, Ze. pp. 17, 30). While scrolls of the Law might 
be written on parchment (Yer. Meg. Tia, d; B. B. 
14a, top), entire skins were the usual material, these 
being consequently of Jeather and called “ gewil” 
(Blau, Le. pp. 24-26). Parchment hooks are men- 
tioned by Paul (II Tim. iv. 18), this phrase desig- 
nating Greek manuscripts of Biblical writings on 
parchment (“Berliner Festschrift,” p. 44). The 
Codex Sinaiticus of the fourth century is written on 
the skin of an antelope, and it is not impossible that 
the “ Hexapla” of Origen was likewise inscribed on 
leather or parchment (Blan, lc. pp. 45-47). The 
scribes manufactured their vellum themselves, and 
it formed an article of trade (Git. 60a, Sanh. 28b). 
Babylonians were preeminent in the art of prepar- 
ing leather (Meg. 17a, 19a), and doubtless displayed 
equal skill in the manufacture of leather and parch- 
ment for writing. 

The distinctive writing-material of the ancient 
Hebrews was parchment, which alone may be used 
for the scrolls of the Law even at the present day; 
and parchment manuscripts which still exist show 
that this material continucd to be employed after 
paper had come into general use for other purposes. 
References to examples of parchment and manu- 
seriptare given in Jew. Encyc. viii. 305, 4.0. Manu- 
sckIPTs, where the fact is also noted that the finest 
material came from Italy and Spain. 

The statement is frequently made that the German 
Jews furnished parchment for the imperial chan- 
cery, and that when Charles IV. pawned the Jews of 
Frankfort to the citizens of that place, he reserved 
for himself and his descendants the right of obtain- 
ing parchment for the chancery from them. Tn 1354 
a certain Smogil Perminter (“ parchment-maker ”) is 
mentioned (Wattenbach, “ Schriftwesen des Mittelalt- 
ers,” 3d ed., p. 181), and in the sixteenth century Mo- 
ses Isserles declares that “ our parchment is better for 
the preparation of scrolls of the Law than the keather 
{“gewil”] of the ancients.” Books were printed on 
parchment, and phylacteriesand mezuzot were made 
out of strips of parchment. Amulets were written 
on the same material; and medieval and modern 
cabalistie and magic writings contain directions for 
writing on parchment, with such added statements 
as that “it must be virginal.” Colored parchment 
js not mentioned in the Talmud or Midrash, although 
the statement is made that parchment becomes black 
withage. See Manuscripts; Scrou. oF THE Law. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Blau, Das Althebritische Buchwesen, Stras- 
burg, 1902; Low, Graphische Requisiten, Leipsic, 1870. 
L. 
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VENETIANER, LUDWIG: Hungarian rabbi 
and writer; born May 19, 1867, at Keeskemet. He 
studied at the rabbinical seminary and the Univer- 
sity of Budapest, and at the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and the University of Breslan, 1888-89 
(Ph.D. 1890, Budapest). Receiving his diploma as 
rabbi from the seminary of Budapest in 1892, he 
officiated as rabbi at Somogy-Csurgo from that year 
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garian and German literatures at the Evangelical 
Reform Gymnasium of that city. In 1895 he was 
called to the rabbinate of Lugos, and in the follow- 
ing year to that of Ujpest near Budapest. 
Venctianer is the author of: “A Fokozatok K6- 
nyve,” on the sources of Shem-Tob ibn Falaquera 
(Szegedin, 1890); “A Felebarati Szeretet a Zsidd 
Ethikiban,” on charity in Jewish ethics (Budapest, 
1891); “Das Buch der Grade von Schemtob ibn 
Falaquera ” (Berlin, 1894); “ Dic Eleusinischen Mys- 
terien im Jerusalemischen Tempel” (Frank fort-on- 
the-Main, 1897); “A Héber-Magyar Ocssachason- 
hité. Nyelvészet,” a history of Hebrew-Hungarian 
philology (Budapest, 1898); “ A Zsidésig Szervezete 
az Eurépai Allamokban,” a history of the Jewish 
communal constitution in Europe (7. 1901), “A 
Magyar Zsidésig Szervezetérd),” a work treating 
of the organization of the Jews in Hungary (2. 
1908); “A Zsidésig Eszméi és Tanai,” a treatise 
on the conceptions and doctrines of Judaism (id. 
1904). He has also contributed numerous articles 
to periodicals, including “ Egyenléség,” “ Tirsadalmi 
Lapok,” “Jahrbuch des Litteraturvereins,” “ Pesti 
Naplo,” “Magyar-Zsid6 Szemle,” “ Orientalistische 
Litteraturzcitung,” “Ethnographia,” and “ Bloch's 
Festschrift” (supplement to the “ Oesterrefchische 
Wochenschrift”); and he has published some ser- 
mons in ITungarian. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : A. Csurgol, Tanité-Kepz6 Intézet Tortenete, 
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VENEZIANI, EMMANUEL FELIX: French 
philanthropist; born at Leghorn in 1825; died at 
Paris Feb. 5, 1889. At an early age’he went to Con- 
stantinople, where he became the manager of the 
Banque Camondo and president of the committee of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle; but after the close 
of the Franco-German war he went to Paris and 
became the associate of Baron Maurice de Hirsch in 
his philanthropic plans. In 1877 Veneziani traveled 
through Turkey and Bulgaria to relieve, without re- 
gard to creed, the distress of the poor who were suffer- 
ing from the rigors of the Russo-Turkish war ; and 
for his services he was rewarded with a commander- 
ship of the Order of the Nishan-i-Medjidie. In the 
following year, with Charles Netter and Sacki Kann, 
he went to the Berlin Congress to plead the cause of 
religious liberty, and in 1880 he and Netter made a 
similar plea for the Jews of Morocco at the Madrid 
Congress. Twoyears later he and Netter were sent 
by the Alliance to Brody to assist the Russian Jews 
and to aid them to emigrate, a million francs being 
set aside by the socicty, at his instance, for this pur- 

On his election to the central committce of 
the Alliance in 1883, Veneziani made a tour of the 
Jewish colonies of Palestine, and it was decided, on 
his representation, to check thé Russian emigration 
to that country. Ic made repeated visits to Vienga 
also, where he devoted himself to making the 
plans and laying the foundation of a charitable in- 
stitution erected at the expense of Baron de Hirsch. 
Despite the shock resulting from the death of his 
son in 1882, Veneziani continued his activities to the 
last, dying only a few days after returning fronpa 
daurney to Vienna. 
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VENICE: Italian city ; formerly capital of a re* 
public embracing northeastern Italy and some islands 
in the Mediterranean. The first Venetian document, 
so far as known, in which Jews are mentioned is a 
decree of the Senate, dated 945, prohibiting captains 
of ships sailing in Oriental waters from taking on 
board Jews or*other merchants—a protectionist 
measure which was hardly ever enforced. Accord- 
ing to a census of the city said to have been taken 
in 1152 (Galliccioli, “Memoria Antiche Venete,” ii. 
279), thet Jews then in Venice numbered 1,300, an 
estimate which Galliccioli himself believes to be ex- 
cessive. An event which must have increased 
the number of Jews in Venice was the conquest of 
Constantinople by the allied Venetians and French 
in 1204, when the former took possession of several 
islands in the Levant, including Eubea, where the 
Jews were numerous. At that time Jewish mer- 
chants went to Venice for the transaction of business, 
and some of them settled there permanently. 

The first lasting settlement of Jews was not in 
the city itself, but on the neighboring island of 
Spinalunga, which was called “Giudeca” in a doc- 
ument dated 1252, For some unknown reason this 
island was afterward abandoned. For several cen- 
turies the ruins of two ancient Synagogues were to 
be seen there (comp. Rava in “ Educatore Israelita,” 
1871, p. 47). At the beginning of the thirteenth 
century many Jews went to Venice from Germany, 
some seeking refuge from persecution, others at- 
tracted by the commercial advantages of this im- 
portant seaport. A decree of the Senate, dated 1290, 

imposed upon the Jews of Venice a 

Early duty of 5 per cent on both imports 

Jewish and exports (Galliccioli, 7.0. ii, 280). 

Settlement. R. Simeon Luzzatto (1580-1663) 

speaks in his noteworthy “ Discorso 

Circa il Stato degli Hebrei di Venetia” (p. 18) of 

the Jew who was instrumental in bringing the com- 
merce of the Levant to Venice. 

An ordinance of 1541, issued by the Senate on the 
advice of the Board of Commerce, to provide Jewish 
merchants with storehouses within the precincts of 
the ghetto, observes that “the greater part of the 
commerce coming from Upper and Lower Rumania 
is controlled by itinerant Jewish Levantine mer- 
chants” (Schiavi, “Gli Ebrei in Venezia e nelle Sue 
Colonie,” p. 493). When the “ Cattaveri” were com- 
missioned in 1688 to compile new laws for the Jews, 
the Senate demanded that “the utmost encourage- 
ment possible should be given to those nations [re- 
ferring to the various sections into which the whole 
Jewish community was divided] for the sake of the 
important advantages which will thus accrue to our 
customs duties” (comp. Rava, /.c. 1871, p. 334), 

Besides engaging in commerce, the Jews conducted 
loan-banks; and in the ancient decrees of the Senate 
in regard to them it is repeatedly declared that the 
operation of these banks, which: was prohibited by 
the canonical law, was the chief reason for admitting 
Jews into Venice, Therefore, in deference to some 
remnant of scruple, it was ordained, at least at first, 











that contracts relative to these transactions should 
uot be drawn up in the city itself, but in the neigh- 
horitig Mestre (Galliccioli, Je. ii. 281). The interest 
on'the loans was at first fixed by a decree of 1366 at 
4 per cent, but it was raised:afterward to 10 or 12 per 
cent, according to whether the loans were made on 
substantial security or on written obligations, The 
original object of these banks was solely to help the 
poor, but it soon became evident that it was neces- 








The Ghetto, Venice. 
(From a photograph.) 


sary to provide for greater loans, some of which 
were made to the government itself, These banks, 
as well as Jewish affairs in general, were placed 
under the surveillance of special magistrates whose 
titles varied according to the times, as “consoli,” 


“sopraconsoli,” “ provveditori,” “sopraprovvedi- 
tori,” ete. (see Soave in “ Corriere Israelitico,” 1879, 
p. 56), 


Despite all this, however, the right of the Jews to 
reside in Venice always remained precarious, Their, 















































































































































PLAN OF VENICE IN 1640. STAR SHOWS POSITION OF THE GHETTO, * 
(From Martin Zeiler, “ Itineraris Italise,””) 
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legal position was not regulated by Jaw, but was 
determined, as in the case of other foreign colonies, 
by “condotte” (safe-conducts) granted for terms of 
years, and the renewal of which was sometimes re- 
fused (Lattes, in “ Venezia e le Sue Lagune,” voi. i., 
p. li., Appendix, p. 177). The Jews, indeed, were 
twice expelled and compelled to retire to Mestre. 

The first “condotta” for the Jews seems to have 
been issued in 1378; as a rule the duration of the 
condotte ranged between five and ten years, At 
one of the renewals, made in 1885, an annual tax 
of 4,000 ducats was imposed on them, but in com- 
pensation they were relieved from all other taxcs 

except customs duties. In 1394 the 
First Senate, alleging that the Jews had not 
“Condotta” observed the legal regulations in their 
for the loan transactions, and thatif these con- 
gene, tinued all the movable property in 
Venice would pass into their hands, 
ordained that at the expiration of the current permit, 
in 1396, they should leave the city. When that date 
“ arrived they actually retired to Mestre (Galliccioli, 
Le. ii. 282); but in the course of the same year, in 
view of the damage which resulted from their ab- 
sence, the Senate recalled them (Rava, l.c. 1871, p. 
48). They were, however, not permitted to remain 
in Venice more than fifteen days at a time, and were 
obliged to wear on their breasts a distinguishing 
sign in the form of a round piece of yellow cloth, 
for which a yellow cap was later substituted, and 
still later a red cap. This odious regulation, al- 
though the degree of its observance varicd at differ- 
ent times, and exceptions to it were permitted, con- 
tinued in force for about two centuries, until ad- 
vancing civilization did away with it; Galliccioli, 
writing at the end of the seventeenth century, says 
that in his day all such distinctions had ceased. 

The restriction to fifteen days’ residence does not 
seem to have been enforced long; being an isolated 
measure, it soon came to be disregarded. A decree 
of the year 1423 forbade all Jews of Venice to hold 
real estate (“pre Dei reverentia et pro utilitate et 
commodo locorum”; Galliccioli, dc. ii. 291). Other 
repressive measures followed i in 1434. The order to 

‘wear the badge, then little observed, was enforeed 
with severity. Schools for games, singing, dancing, 
and other accomplishments (“di qualsiasi dottrina ”) 
were prohibited, and all association with Christian 
women was still more sternly forbidden (Rava, le. 
1871, p. 48). The practise of any of the higher pro- 
fessions was also forbidden, excepting that of medi- 
icine, which, notwithstanding various bulls prohib- 
iting the treatment of Christians by Jews (Galliccioli, 
Le. ii, 290), was always followed by the Jatter with 
credit. Other prohibitions followed; and in 1566 
tailoring was specially included among the forbidden 
trades, “in order that Christian artisans may not be 
injured.” For the same reason internal commerce 
was prohibited to the Jews, with the exception of 
the so-called “ strazzaria,” the trade in cast-off clothes 
(Rava, le. 1871, p. 174). 
> Tt is noteworthy that despite all these restrictions 

“the economic condition of the Jews in Venice was 
on the whole prosperous, which proves that in gen- 
eral the laws were by no means enforced to the let- 





‘the embassy charged with arranging the terms’ of 


the surrender was a Jew, who obtained for his core- 
ligionists on the island privileges which were always 
faithfully observed; the Jews in their turn always 
gave proofs of their sincere devotion to the repub- 
lic, winning from the commanders of the Venetian 
troops high praise for their valor in the frequent 
wars against the Turks (Schiavi, Z.¢. p. 487). 

In the sccond half of the fifteenth century the 
Jews of the entire republic were menaced by the 
clerical agilation against Jewish money-lenders (sce 
Juw. Eneyc. vii. 4, 8.0. ITaALy; x. 88, 8.2, PLEDGES); 
and some cities of the mainland, terrorized by this 
agitation, requested permission of the Senate to ex- 
pelthe Jews. Cardinal Bessarione, when questioned . 
on this subject by the Scnate, replied that they 
might be tolerated “if the proper caution were ob- 
served,” and the request was accordingly denied. 
Nevertheless a few citics persisted in their demands 
for the banishment of the Jews; and in the course 
of a few years some expulsions took place, as at 
Brescia (1463), Vicenza (1476), and Bergamo and 
Treviso (1479). 

A much more serious fate befell the Jews of Trent 
when the monk BERNARDINUS OF Frye accused 
them of the murder of a Christian child (1475), Al- 
though the Doge of Venice, Mocenigo, issued a 
strong manifesto for the protection of the Jews, he 
could not prevent a similar trial for ritual murder 
from taking place in Venice itself a few years later, 
attended by the same atrocious methods of proce- 

dure. There was, however, one note- 

Blood ~— worthy point of difference: the whole 

Accusation. trial was conducted as if for an indi- 

vidual crime, and the number of the 

victims was confincd to the accused (Ciscato, “Gli 
Ebrei in Padova,” p. 136). 

The expulsion of the Jews from Spain (1492) and 
Portugal (1496) brought many exiles to Venice, and 
among them came, after many peregrinations, the 
celebrated Isaac Abravanel, who, during his resi- 
dence in Venice, had oceasion to use his diplomatic 
skill in settling certain difficulties between the re- 
public aud the King of Portugal (Gritz, “Gesch.” 
ix. 9). 

Times of peril now followed for the republic. In 
1508 the famous League of Cambray was formed 
against it, in which nearly all the states of Europe, 
inciuding Austria, France, Spain, the Papal States, 
and Naples, united. The common danger had the 
effect of relaxing the enforcement of the anti-Jewish 
Jaws and of drawing Jews and Christians together 
in more friendly relations. But peace was hardly 
concluded (1516) when the old policy was revived, 
and the better to insure the separation of Jews and 
Christians the institution of the ghetto was intro- 
duced. Venice thus became the mother of this insti- 
tution. The decree which the Senate issued in re- 
gard to it referred to a decree of 1885; and this in 
turn referred to a still earlier decree which had not 
been carried out (Schiavi, l.c. p. 822). According 
to Galliccioli (/.c. fi. 801), however, all the Jews” 
could not find homes in the ghetto, and many were 
obliged to live outside. Synagogues, formerly scat- 
tered throughout the city, were now permitted only 
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them in Venice again, though only in the ghetto. 
At the same time, while Venice acquired the unenvi- 
able reputation of having introduced the ghetto, it 
became’a potent factor in the spiritual life of Juda- 
ism through the famous printing establishment of 
Daniel Bompere, which published the most impor- 
tant works of rabbinical literature. In the later years 
of Bomberg’s life other presses competed with him, 
as many as four existing in Venice at one time. 

In 1558, however, the proscription of Hebrew lit- 
erature by the Inquisition began, and all copies of 
the Talmud which could be found in Rome, Venice, 
Padua, and other cities were confiscated and burned. 





In 1527 another expulsion took place, although 
it probably affected only the money-lenders, who 
withdrew to Mestre, but were permitted to return 
to Venice for the time necessary to sell their pledges. 
In 1584 they were recalled, and this time the Jews 
organized themselves into a corporation called 
“Universita.” Since each man wished to preserve 
his own nationality according to the country from 
which he came, the Universita was divided into three 
national sections, Levantines, Germans, and Occi- 
dentals, the last name being applied to those who 
came from Spainand Portugal. Theadministration 
of the whole Universita was in the hands of a coun- 











RIO E PONTE DELLE GUGLIE, SHOWING HiGH HOUSES OF MODERN GHETTO. 
(From a photograph.) 


Later the prohibition was somewhat relaxed, though 
Leon or MopENA, in his “ Historia dei Riti Ebraici” 
(p. 88, Venice, 1638), declares: “To-day it [the Tal- 
mud] remains prohibited; and in Italy particularly 
it is neither seen nor read.” In 1566 the Senate for- 
bade the printing of Hebrew books; but either the 
prohibition affected Jews only or the 
The decree was soon revoked, for Hebrew 
Inquisition printing in Venice continued uninter- 
and Hebrew ruptedly or was resumed after a short 
Literature. interval, and many new works were 
published. Although these always 
appeared under the names of Venetian nobles as 
editors, the connection of the latter with such works 
ended there. 














cil of seven members, three chosen from the Levant- 
ines, three from the Germans, and one from the 
Occidentals. Many laws were passed, furthermore, 
to regulate the whole internal administration of the 
community. According to Schiavi, an internal tri- 
bunal was also established to adjudicate both civil 
and criminal suits; but Jater on the Council of Ten 
limited its powers to civil suits, and in these it could 
act only when the parties appealed to it (Schiavi, 
le. p. 329). 

The most powerful weapon of which the heads of 
the community could avail themselves was that o! 
excommunication, although it appears that legally 
at least the exercise of it was not left wholly in Jew- 
ish hands. Galliccioli records at length a successful 
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appeal presented to the Patriarch of Venice by the 
heads of the Universita, for permission to excommu- 
nicute those living in the ghetto who neglected their 
religious duties; and the author adds that the right 
to give this authority had been in the hands of the 
patriurch until 1671, when it passed to the “Catta- 
veri” (Galliccioli, Z¢. ii. 301). It does not appear, 
however, from any subsequent documents that the 
.Jews held strictly to this dependence. 

Schools for study were naturally among the most 
important institutions of Jewish life in Venice at all 
times. In addition to Hebrew, secular branches cf 
study were taught in them (Schiavi, dc. p. 882). Al- 
though nominally restricted to the ghetto, the Jews 
lived in general throughout the city, and in the six- 
teenth century, when the vice of gambling mged 
in Venice, the ghetto also was infected, while Jews 
and Christians often played together. Although the 
government had already imposed penalties upon 
gatnbling, the heads of the Universita saw that the 
measure remained ineffective, and they therefore 
pronounced excommunications in the synagogue 
against those who played certain games. Excam- 
munication failed in its tarn; and Leon of Modena, 
whose reputation was seriously stained because of 
his addiction to this vice, wrote a long protest 
agajnst his owa excommunication, which he de- 
claved ilicgal; the ban, he said, only drove people to 
worse sins, In all his long discussion there is no 

sign of the fact that the pronouncing 
Prevalence of the excommunication was depend- 
of eut on any but the Jews themselves. 
Gambling. It appears from the disquisition of 
Leon of Modena that the number of 
Jews then in Venice was litle more than 2,000, 
This agrecs with other data of the time, so that it 
seems necessary to reject the number 6,000 given 
for that period in Luzzatto’s “Discorso Circa il 
Stato degli Hebrei di Venctia.” In 1659, according 
to an off 1 census, their number had increased to 
4,860 (Schiavi, Ze. p. 507). The struggle inst 
gaming continued, and, in addition, regulations in- 
tended to check unnecessary luxury in dress and 
excessive display in banquets and family festivals 
were repeatedly published in the synugogue. 

Among tle various societies of the period there 
was jn Venice, as probably iv the majority of Jew- 
ish communities, one for the ransom of Jews who 
had been enslaved. Venice and Amsterdam were 
the two principal centers for the relief of such un- 
fortunates, and consequently the societies of other 
communities as a rule made their headquarters in 
these two cities. Venice and Amsterdam, by mu- 
tual consent, divided the field of their activities. 
On the former devolved the task of effecting the 
ransom of those Jews who had sailed in Turkish 
ships from Constantinople and other Oriental ports, 
and, had fallen into the hands of the Kuights of St. 
John, who waged a fierce and continual warfare 
against such ships: The Jews taken captive in 
these frequent attacks were held in Malta in hope 
of a heavy ransom, and were most barbarously 
treated. The society at Venice had a permanent 
Christian delegate on the island, with the recognized 
title of eonsul whoee duty it wae tn «alleviate tha 




















to conduct negotiations for their ransom (Soave, 
“ Malta e gli Schiavi Ebrei,” in “ Corriere Israelitico,” 
XVii. 54 et seg.). 

In 1571, after the battle of Lepanto, in which the 
Venetians and Spaniards conquered the Turks in 
the contest for the island of Cyprus, the danger 
of expulsion again threatened the Jews of Venice. 
During this war much ill feeling had arisen in Venice 
against the Jews because one of their coreligionists, 
Joseph Nast, was said to have suggested the war, 
and many Venetians suspected that the Jews of the 
city had sympathized with him. ~ It was in conse- 
quence of this ill feeling, doubtless, that the Senate, 
in the first transports of its joy over the victory, 
issued a harsh decree in which, to 
show a proper gratitude to God for 
80 great a victory, in which “they 
had conquered the enemies of His 
Holy Faith, as were the Jews also,” it was ordained 
that in two years, on the expiration of the “con- 
dotta,” all Jews should leave the city, never to re- 
turn (Rava, Jc. 1871, p. 176). This decree, how- 
ever, was entirely revoked, either as a result of 
reflection or in deference to some powerful inter- 
vention. 

In 1572 Sultan Salim IT. sent the rabbi Solomon 
Ashkenazi, who, both as a physician and as a states- 
nan, possessed great influence with the Divan, as a 
special ambassador to the Senate, charged with a 
secret mission to conclude an offensiveand defensive 
alliance between the two states against Spain (Gritz, 
“Gesch.” ix., note 7). The Senate received him 
with all the honors due the ambassador of a great 
power, and, although it did not accede ‘to his pro- 
posals, it sent him back with presents. Ashkenazi 
availed himself of this opportunity to defend the 
cause of his coreligionists, and he scems to buve ob- 
tained not only the revocation of the decree of ex- 
pulsion, but also the promise that such expulsions 
should never again be proposed (Gritz, le. ix. 416). 

An event, in itself of minor importance, yet note- 
worthy as one of the results of the great agitation 
aroused throughout the Jewish world by the Mes- 
sjanie claims of Shabbethai Zebi, was the brief 
stay in Venice of the visionary Nathan Guazzart. 
Even after the apostasy of Shabbcthai Zebi had 
opened the eyes of the majority and calmed the ex- 
citement, Nathan continued to believe in him, or 
pretended to do so. He claimed to have had ce- 
lestial visions, and proclaimed himself the prophet 
Elijah, the precursor of the Messiah, thus endeav- 
oring to inflame the popular mind anew and revive 
the old excitement. Driven from Salonica and 
other cities, he went to Venice in 1668, where, in 
view of the credulity of the times, his preserice 
might have been dangerous, Scarcely was his ar- 
rival known to the rabbis and heads of the Univer- 
sita when they called him before their tribunal and 
made him sign a document confessing the falsity of 
his claims to have had celestial visions, and denying 
that Shabbethai was the Messiah. This done, they 
warned him to leave at once and had him escorted 
to the frontier (Rava, 2.¢. 1871, p. 307; Samuel 
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was always under papal influence, a spirit of com- 
parative tolerance prevailed there, as. is usual in 
maritime and commercial cities, and the Jews, like 
all of , were free from restrictions’ in their wor- 
ship. ell organized and of &, the republic al- 
" ways maintained order and. fulfilled its compaets 
faithfally. The “condotte”. were religiously ob- 
served, and the lives and propefty of Jews were pro- 
tected. Local outbreaks against the Jews were of 
rare-occurrence and were quickly followed by exem- 
platy punishments (Osimo, “ Narrazione della Strage 
Comipita Contra gli Ebrei d’ Asolo,” Padua, 1875). 
The Inquisition existed at Venice, although it 
was not admitted until 1279, after long opposition; 
«but its jurisdiction extended only over Christian 
heretics, and even over them its power was much 
restricted. In 1570 the inquisitors of Padua wished 
to compel the Jews to attend sermons in their 
churches. On this occasion the Senate recalled them 
to their proper province, but it appears that they 
sueceeded at some later-time, for the greater part of 
a sermon which was preached to the Jews in one of 
the churches’ in Padua in 1715 is still preserved 
(Ciscato, tc. pp. 140-141). At all events, continual 
contact in daily life often led naturally to friendly 
felations between Jews and Christians, and the gov- 
ernment was enlightened enough to encourage them, 
In 1558 the council granted Kalonymus, a Jewish 
P siian, the means necessary to keep his son at 
his. studiés, “so that he may become a man useful in 
the service of this illustrious city ”(Romanin, “ Storia 
‘ Documentata di Venezia,” y. 387, note 8). 

In the great financial stress in which the republic 
was placed during the long and expensive war with 
the Turks the Jews were obliged to pay heavy taxes. 
Nevertheless, their contributions, like those of the 
other citizens, were often spontaneous; and the 
names of the bankers Anselmo and Abramo, who 


had voluntarily contributed 1,000 ducats, with those | 


of other contributors, were inscribed in a book of 
parchment “in everlasting remembrance” (Schiavi, 
lc. p. 820). Most important of all, however, wasthe 
activity of the Jews in maritime commerce; in 1579, 
in the interest of this commerce, permission was ex- 
tendéd*to many Jews of Spanish and Portuguese 
extraction to remove from Dalmatia to Venice, 
where they received privileges which were obtained 
for them by their coreligionist Daniel Rodriguez, 
who was then Venetian consul in Dalmatia, and who 
was highly esteemed by the republic for his impor- 
tant services in furthering its commerce in the Orient 
(Rava, /.c. 1871, p. 176). 

Naturally, this maritime commerce continued to 
be favored by the government; and in 1686 the 
Portuguese Aronne Uziel was the first to obtain a 
patent for free commerce under the Venetian flag in 
the Orient and Occident. He was one of the first 
shipowners of the republic: he traded with Zante, 
Cephalonia, Corfu, and Constantinople; and his busi- 
hess was so great that in twenty years he paid 451,- 
000 ducats to Venice in duties (Schiavi, 7.c. p. 514). 
Among other Jewish shipowners one of the most 
important was Abramo Franco, whose duty it was 
to provide for the loading of six merchantmen (id.). 
To come down to more recent times, special men- 
tion should be made in this connection of the two 
















brothers Baron Giuseppe Treves B 
cestor oftlfe present barons of that nan 
Treves, on ‘account of the expedition 
undertook for the first time into the v 
sphere. They sailed under the Venetian fi : 
a.cargo of flour and other goods,, returning 
coffee apd sugar (Soave, in “I] Vessillo Israelitic 
1878, p. 115). Gitseppe Treves received the le 
of baron from Napoleon I. op account-of his great 
services to the city, both commertiallys and other. 
wise (Maratti, “ Venezia ed i Veneziani, "iv. 256), 
Domestic trade continued to be limited legally to 
second-hand goods, but asa matter of faét this nom-— 
inal restriction counted for little, and ‘with the 
growth of the city liberty of trade gtew alsoy In 
the shops of the ghetto wares of all sorts were ~ 
sold, among them glass, decorated crystal, gold orna- 
ments, tapestries, embroideries, and books (Schiavi, © 





Title-Page of a Ritual Used by the Jewish Community of 
‘Tripoli, Printed at Venice 1680. : 
(From the Sulzberger collection in the Jewish Theological Seminary of America,)” 


lc. p. 506). A trade of special importance, against 
which ineffectual prohibitions were several times 
issued, was that in precious stones; the sovereigns 
of Europe were the first to employ Jews for selling, 
buying, and exchanging gems (i.). Jews were 
prominent also in engineering. In 1444 a decree of 
the Senate called “a certain Solomon, a Hebrew by 
race, to be present at conferences concerning the di- 
version of the Brenta, because he has great fame for 
skill.in matters concerning water” (Zendrini, “Me- 
morie dello Stato Antico e Moderno delle Lagune di 
Venezia,” i. 102, Padua, 1811). 

In 1490 an engineer, wishing to associate himself 
with some Jewsin the mounting of a machine which 
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he had invented, asked the Senate whether the Jaws 
concerning the granting of privileges to inventors 
were applicable to Jews as well as to others. To 
this the Senate replicd that in such matters no dis- 


tinction was made between Venetians and foreign-* 


ers, between Jewsand Christians(Romanin, /.¢, v.837, 
note C). One Zarfati, in the second half of thé sfx- 
teenth century, invented certain improvements in 
the methods of silk-weaving, and his studies were 
published at Rome and obtained for him a privilege 
from Pope Sixtus V. (Schiavi, Zc. p. 504). In 1680 
a certain Nahman Judah obtained permission to 
manufacture cinnabar, sublimate, and similar com- 
pounds, -on condition that the business should be 
carried on under the name of a Christian (Schiavi, 
fe. p, 505). In 1718 another Zarfati was permitted 
to manufacture not only cinnabar and sublimate, 


: but also aqua fortis, white lead, minium, etc. (ab.). 


Under the restrictions placed upon them Jews 
could not, contribute much to general literature; 
mention must be made nevertheless of the gramma- 
rian Elijah Levrra, who spent a great part. of his 
life in Venice (Rava, 2c. 1871, p, 885; Gritz, Le. ix. 





* 225). Noteworthy also were the two rabbis already 
. mentioned, Leon oy MopENA (1579-1649), at whose 


sermons even nobles and ecclesiastics were present, 
and Simeon (Simhah) Luzzarro (1590-1668), who, 
besides the “Discorso,” wrote “Socrate, Ossia dell’ 


‘ Intendimento Humano,” which he dedicated to the 


doge and Senate. Reference should also be made to 
the poetess Sara Copia SuLLAM (1592-1641), who 
was regarded by several critics after her death as 
one of the most illustrious writers of verse in Italy 
(Soave, Zc. 1876, p. 198). Other authors of this 
period who usually wrate only in Hebrew were: 


: David Nigro (1654-1728), author of the “Matteh 


* 


Dan”; Moses Gewrtry (d. 1711), author of “Melcket 
Mahshabot”; his son Gershon (d. 1717, at the age of 
seventeen), author of the “Yad Haruzim”; Rabbi 
Simeon Judah Per and Jacob Saravan (d. 1782), 
Among the physicians of the republican period the 
most distinguished were Jacob MaNn'riINo (1490-1549), 
a native of Tortosa, who was directed by circum- 
stances to Venice, and who became chief physician 
to Pope Paul III. ; and Giuseppe Tamari, who held 
the office of city physician (Rava, Z.¢. 1871, p. 834). 
One of the conditions always imposed upon the 
Jews of Venice was that of keeping banks for 
lending money ; and to insure their continuance the 
“condotta” of 1584 placed this obligation upon the 
Universita asa body. Although these banks at first 
satistied the requirements of the citizens and were 
at the same time a source of gain to those who kept 
them, they finally ended in a great financial disaster, 
The community, which formerly had been very rich, 
declined rapidly during and after the war with the 
Turks over the island of Candia (1645-55), the cause 
being the enormous burdens laid upon it by the ex- 
penses of the war. Many emigrated to escape these 
burdens; the plague of 1630, with the consequent 
stagnation of business, drove others out; and bad 
administration was responsible for other departures; 
so that in order to fulfil its obligations the commu- 
nity was forced to sink deeper and deeper into debt, 





of an institution which was considered a necessity 
to the state, it endeavored to remedy the evil by 
adopting more easy terms of payment and by making 
‘other arrangements within its power; but when all 
other methods had ‘proved insutticient it was com- 
pelled finally to proclaim the Universita a private cor- 
poration to enable it legally to announce its ingolv- 
ency. In 1785 the Universita suspended payments, 
and a compromise was effected with its creditors 
with the support and protection of the government. 
The banks continued to exist, however, even after 
the fall of the republic, and until 1806, when they 
were closed by an imperial decree. On that occasion 
the Jews gave the commune all the moncy and 
property in the banks, having a total value of 13,000 
ducats, to be devoted solely to charity. The munic- 
ipality publicly expressed its gratitude for this gift 
(“Gazetta di Venezia,” Oct. 6, 1806). 

The Universita seems soon to have recovered from 
its failure; for in 1776, on the expiration of one of 
the “condotte,” certain commercial restrictions were 
proposed as a check upon the excessive influence 
which the Jews had acquired. These proposals 
gave rise to many heated discussions. The majority 
sided with the Jews, and called attention to the fact 
that several Jewish families had acquired large for- 
tunes by their thrift and were of scivice to in- 
dustry, besides giving employment to many of the 
poor. The assistance they had rendered to the state 
was also culled to mind, special emphasis being lai 
upon the noble conduct of Treves, who had loancd 
the treasury without interest the money necessary , 
for the execution of the treaty of Barbary. After 
a long debate, however, the passions and influence 
of a few powerful reactionaries prevailed, and the 
proposals became law (Romanin, de: viii. 212), 

Several years then passed without incident, when 
the republic, becoming involved in difficulties with 

Napoleon, reconstituted itself as a 
The democracy. In consequence all citi- 
Republic zens were declared equal in the eyes 
Becomes a of the law, and all legal discriminations 
Democracy. against the Jews became null and void. 
Each strove to outdo the other in de- 
monstrating his fraternity, and on July 11, 1797, 
amid great popular rejoicing, the gates of the ghetto 
were torn down and its name changed to “Contrada 
dall’ Unione” (= “Street of Union ”), Many speeches | 
ot lofty tone were made on this occasion, and even 
priests were present at the ceremony, setting the 
example in evidencing the feeling of fraternity, for 
which they were praised by the new municipality. 
The latter had been quickly constituted, and three 
Jews had at once taken their places in it (Romanin, 
de. X, 222). 

Yet even this revolution, though made in the 
spirit demanded by the times, could not save the 
republic, which was powerless before the invading 
armies of France, In the very month in which this 
change of government took place Napoleon declared 
war on Venice, and the Senate, wishing at least to 
make an attempt at resistance, invited the Jews and 
the various religious corporations of the city to con- 
tribute all the available silver in their places of wor- 


which finally reached the sum of nearly a million | ship for the defense of the city against the impend- 
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among the first, to this appeal; and again they re- 
ceived from the Senate a gratifying letter of thanks 
(Soave, é.c. 1876, p. 38). The attack, however, was 
never delivered; for the Senate abandoned the re- 
public on Oct. 17, 1797, and Austria and France 
signed the treaty of Campo Formio, by which the 
city was assigned to Austria. The latter took pos- 
session of it at once (Jan. 15, 1798), and the Jews by 
this change of government lost their civil equality. 
They regained it, however, in 1805, when the city 
became a part of Italy, but lost it once more in 1814, 
when, on the fall of Napoleon, the city again came 
under Austrian control, 
« When the news of the revolution at Vienna reached 
Venice in 1848 the city seized the opportunity to 
revolt, and, almost without bloodshed, forced the 
Austrian garrison to capitulate (March 22, 1848). It 
then proclaimed anew the republic of Saint Mark 
and elected a provisional government, of which two 
Jews formed a part — Isaaco Pesaro 
Equality Maurogonato (appointed to the Minis- 
of Jews and try of Finance) and Leone Pincherle. 
Christians Austria, however, reconquered the 
Estab- territory and held it until 1866, when 
lished. it became part of the united kingdom 
of Italy; from that time the complete 
equality of Jews and Christians has been tirmly 
established, as in all other parts of the country. 
According to the last census, the Jewish commu- 
nity of Venice numbers 2,000; and it now bears the 
name of the Jewish Fraternity of Religion and Phi- 
lanthropy. It possesses many institutions for study 
and benevolence, and is one of the most cultured 
Jewish communities in Italy, Among the Vene- 
tians of most recent times who have become distin- 
guished are: Samuel Romanin, the learned historian 
of Venice, in whose honor a bust was placed in the 
Pantheon of Venice; 1. P. Maurogonato, already 
‘mentioned, who for many years was vice-president 
of. the Chamber of Deputies; Luigi Luzzatti, who 
eatedly minister of the treasury; the Treves 
dei g's family, whose members still continue, as 
in the Mme of the republic, to be distinguished 
for theff philanthropy and for their services to their 
fellow. citizens; the poctess Eugenia Pavia Gentilomo 


' Fortis; the physicians Namias and Asson; and the 


rabbi Abramo Lattes. In the industrial field also 
the Venctian Jews are weil represented, being in- 
terested in niany of the numerous factories and 
establishments on the islands around Venice, either 
as proprietors or as managers. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Samuel Romanin, Storia Documentata di 
Venezia; Abraham Lattes, in Venezia e le Sue Lagune, vol. 
i., part il, Appendix ; Schiavi, Gti Hbrei in Venezia e nelle 
Sue Colonie, in Nuova Antologia, 3d series, vol. xlvii-; Vit- 
tore Rava, in Educatore Israelitd, 1871, 1872; Cesare Musatti, 
Hl Maestro Moise Soave; M. Soave, Malia e gli_Schiavi 
Ebrei, in Corriere. ifico, xvii: Ciscato, Gli Ebrei in 
Padova; Osino, Nai tone delle Strage Compita Contra 
gli Kbret di Agolo ; Gritz, Geseh. passim ; Galliecioli, Memo- 
ria Antiche Venete Simeon Luzzatto, Discorso Circa it 
Stato degli Hebre#, etc.; Leon of Modena, Historia dei Riti 
Ebraiei, Paris, 1637. 
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VENTURA: Family of rabbis and scholars 
prominent in Italy and Greece in the sixteenth, sev- 
enteenth, amd eighteenth centurics. 

Eliezer ben Samuel Ventura: Italian scholar 
of the sixteenth century; born at Da Porta, prov- 














ince of Perugia; died in 1534 at Ferrara, where he 
had officiated as rabbi. One of his manuscripts has 
been preserved in the collection of Marco Mortara 
{see “ Mosé,” vi. 134). 

Elijah ben Abraham Ventura: Scholar of 
the eighteenth century; probably flourished’ in the 
Levant. He was the author of a work in three 
parts, entitled: (1) “ Kokeba di-Shebit,” novella on 
various Talmudic sayings; (2) “ Kontres,” novell 
on the works of Elijah Mizrahi; and (3) “She’elot 
u-Teshubot,” responsa. The entire work appeared 
at Salonica in 1799. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 92; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 237. 

Isaac Hananiah Ventura: Scholar of the sev- 
enteenth century; rabbi of Pesaro. He wrote a re- 
sponsim which is published in the “Shelom ha- 
Bayit” of Menahem Cazes, and another which has 
been printed in Solomon Graziano’s novelle (ii. 128) 
on the Shulhan ‘Aruk. 

Isaac ben Moses Ventura: Talmudist of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; rabbi at An- 
cona and Pesaro. One of his responsa is extant in 
Terni’s “Sefat Emet” (p, 24), and another in Netha- 
necl Segre’s “‘Ezer Ya‘akob” (No, 2). 

Isaac Raphael Ventura: Rabbi of Pesaro in 
the seventeenth century, According to Mortara 
(“Indiée.” 8.v.), he was a descendant of a family 
bearing the name ™xndx SHON: and he is men- 
tioned in Graziano’s novell (ii, 141) on the Shulhan 
“Aruk, 

Jehiel Ventura: Rabbi of Romagna in the six- 
teenth century. He was related to MaHaRaM of 
Padua, who mentions him in his collection of re- 
sponsa (ii., §§ 62, 88) as one of the foremost -halakists 
of his time. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondl, Toledot Gedole Pisracl, p. 219, 
No. 258. 


Jehiel Ventura: Liturgical poet of the first half 
of the seventeenth century; probably resident of: 
Ancona. He was the author of liturgical and cle- 
giac poems, which Ghirondi of Padua possessed in 
manuscript (Zuunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 440). 

Moses ben Joseph Ventura (called also Ven- 
tura of Tivoli and Ventura of Jerusalem): Rab- 
bi of Silistria, Bulgaria, in the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. He was educated at Jerusalem, but 
later setticd in Silistria. Ventura was the author of 
“Yemin Mosheh” (Mantua, 1624; 2d ed., Amster- 
dam, 1718; 3d ed., The Hague, 1777), a commentary 
on the Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah; and Aaron 
Alfandari, in his commentary entitled “Yad Aha- 
ron,” ascribes to him the “Haggahot we-Hassagot 
‘al Bet Yosef,” a commentary, as yet unpublished, 
on the four parts of the “Bet Yosef.” 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bod. col. 2008; Benjacob, 
Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 24; First, Bibl. Jud. tii. 433. 


Shabbethai ben Abraham Ventura: Scholar 
and rabbi of Spalato during the cightcenth century ; 
one of the most prominent pupils of David Pardo. 
He was the author of the “ Nehar Shalom” (Amster- 
dam, 1775), novell and notes on the Shulhan ‘Aruk, 
Orah Hayyim. 

BiBliogRarny : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2248; Azulai, 


hem ha-Gedolim, it. 90. 
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VENTURA, RUBINO: Soldier; born at Fi- 
nale, Modena, 1795; died at Toulouse, France, April 
5, 1858. At the age of seventeen he was enrolled 
as a volunteer in the militia of the kingdom of Italy. 
On the downfall of Napoleon he returned to his 
home; but in 1817, owing to a dispute between him 
and a local policeman, he was obliged to leave the 
country. He went first to Triest, and then to Con- 
stantinople, where he was for a time a ship-broker. 
Learning that Persia was seeking the services of 
European soldiers, he obtained an officer’s commis- 
sion, and helped to instruct the forces of the shah in 
European methods of warfare. He soon attained 
the rank of colonel, On the death of the shah in 
1822, Ventura offered his services to his successor, 
‘Abbas Mirza. In the latter’s service, however, were 
a number of English officers who were decidedly 
hostile to the French, with whom they classed Ven- 
tura on account of his having fought under Napo- 
leon; and through their intrigues Ventura was dis- 
missed. He then went to Lahore, India, accepting 
service in the army of Ranjit Sinh. A rebellion 
having arisen in Afghanistan, Ventura conducted 
successfully several campaigns of a difficult nature, 
and greatly enlarged the boundaries of the kingdom 
of Lahore. 

‘Ventura married an Indian princess, by whom he 
had a daughter; but he was always desirous of re- 
turning to his native country. In 1887 he went on 
a diplomatic mission to Paris and London, but was 
recalled to Lahore before he had time to visit his 
family fo Europe. On the death of Ranjit Sinh, 
Ventura took part in the contest for the succession, 
and remained in the service of the new raja, Dhulip 
Sinh. During the reign of the latter, Ventura con- 
tinued his career of conquest; but later, feeling the 
approach of old age, he returned to Europe and 
settled in Paris, whence from time to time he visited 
his native country, 

While in India, Ventura made numerous excava- 
tions. He presented Louis Philippe with a set of 
ancient Greek coins which he had unearthed, and 
which were evidences of the march through that 
country of Alexander the Great. In his later years he 
lost a part of his large fortune in unsuccessful com- 
mercial enterprises. According to Flaminio Servi, 
Ventura received baptism toward the end of his life, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Notizie Storiche e Biografiche de Generale 

Rubino Ventura, Finalese, Esposte da_un Suo Concitta- 


dino, Finale (Emilia), 1882; F. Servi, in Corriere Israelitico, 
x. 47 et seq.; idem, in Vessillo Israetitico, xxxi. 308 et seq. 
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VENTURE, MARDOCHEE: French scholar; 
flourished at Avignon in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century. In collaboration with Isaiah Vidal 
he composed the “Seder ha-Kontres” (Avignon, 
1765), a collection of liturgical chants for the use of 
the Jews of the county of Venaissin. This compi- 
lation includes a piyyut (p.47; comp. Zunz, “Z. G.” 
p. 473) composed by Venture, partly in Hebrew and 

> partly in Provencal, which was translated into 
French by Sabatier in his “Chansons Hébraico- 
Proyengales des Juifs Comtadins” (Nimes, 1876) and 
by Pedro II., of Alcantara, Emperor of Brazil, in his 
“Poésies Hébraico-Provencales du Rituel Israélite 


Venture himself translated into French: “Pridres 
Journaliéres A ]’Usage des Juifs Portugais ou Espa- 
gnols” (Nice, 1772); “Priéres des Jours du Rosch- 
Haschana et du Jour de Kippour” (sb, 1778); 
“Priéres des Jours de Jefines” (Paris, 1807); and 
“Pridres des Fétes de Pessach, Schebouot, et de 
Souccot” (id. 1807; 2d ed., 2b. 1845), 

8. 8. K. 


VERA Y ALARCON, LOPE DE: Spanish 
martyr and knight (“caballero i mui emparentado,” 
as he is designated by a contemporary) of noble 
family ; born about 1619 at San Clemente la Mancha; 
died July 25, 1644, at Valladolid. Through higs 
study of the Hebrew language and literature at 
Salamanca he was drawn toward Judaism; and he 
read the Psalms daily in the original text. When 
only twenty years of age he declared openly that 
he could not believe that the Messiah had appeared. 
According to the account of acontemporary, the In- 
quisition at Valladolid in 1688, on information fur- 
nished by De Vera's own brother, cast De Vera into 
prison, where he languished for six years. During 
this time he abstained from meat, circumcised him- 
self, and called himself “Juda el Creyente” = “Ju- 
dah the Believer.” The most cminent theologians 
endeavored in vain to lead him back to the Church; 
and the entreaties of his father were equally unsuec- 
cessful. On July 25, 1644, he was tied to the stake, 
and, as Spinoza says, breathed his last with the 
Psalmist’s words on his lips: “Into thine hand, 
Lord, I commit my spirit.” His courage was uni- 
versally admired, the inquisitor Moscoso writing ta 
the Countess de Monterey thus; “Never has such 
firmness been witnessed as that displayed by this 
young man. He was well reared, scholarly, and - 
otherwise blameless.” The Marano poets Antoni 
Enriquez Gomez and Manuel de Pina mourned in 
their poems the death of the promising youth. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Cardoso, Las Excelencias de Israel, p. M3; 

Manasseh b. Israel, Spee Ieractis, ed. L. Wolt, p. 41; Sse. oe 

Pellicer, in the Avisos, Aug. 2, 9, 1644; A.de Cabiror Historta 

de los Judios de Espafta, p. 212; D. Levi de Barnioa, Govt- 


erno Popular Judayco, p. 43; Kayserling, Se; lim, 
BB et sea: Gritz, Gesch, x. 101. Seek Fd ee 
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VERBAND DER VEREINE Ftr st- 
DISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR 
IN DEUTSCHLAND. See VeREIN rir Jv- 
DISCHE GESCHICHTE UND LITERATUR. 


VERBLOVSKEI, GREGORI LEONTYE- 
VICH: Russian jurist; born in the first quarter of 
the nineteenth century; died at Moscow 1900. He 
studied law at the University of St. Petersburg, 
from which he graduated in 1866. Verblovski was 
one of the first secretaries of the circuit court of St. 
Petersburg; he then became a member of that of 
Voronezh, and later of that of Moscow. 

Verblovski’s works include: “Sistematicheski 
Sbornik Polozheni i Izvlecheni iz Grazhdanskikh 
Kassatzionnykh Ryesheni za 1866-1875” (2 vols., 
Voronezh, 1879), a systematic collection of regula- 
tions and extracts of decisions of the Civil Court of 
Cassation for the period 1866-75, vol. i. being devoted 
to civil law, and vol. ii. to civil law cases; also similar 
collections for 1876-78 (2b. 1880), for 1879 (Moscow, 
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burg, 1889); “ Dvizhenie Russkavo Grazhdanskavo 
Protzessa” (ib. 1883; 2d ed. 1889), on the proceed- 
ingsin a Russian civil lawsuit; “Zakonopolozheniya 
o Poshlinakh s Imushchestv Perekhodyashchikh 
Bezmezdnymi Sposobami” (Voronezh, 1883), on laws 
concerning taxes; “ Polozhenie o Sovyete po Zhel- 
yeznodorozhnym Dyelam ” (75. 1886), the statute of 
the council on railway affairs; “Zakonopolozheniya 
o Preobrazovanii Myestnykh Krestyanskikh i Su- 
debuykh Uchrezhdeni” (#3, 1890); “Sudoproizvod- 
stvo Grazhdanskoe i Ugolovnoe v Novykh Sudebno- 
Administrativnykh Uchrezhdeniyakh ” (73. 1891). 
* Besides, Verblovski published in the Russian jurid- 
* foal press a series of articles of practical interest; 
and, at the instance of the editorial commission in- 
stituted for the purpose of drawing up a new civil 
code, he translated into Russian the general civil 
code of 1811 of the Austrian empire (#2. 1885). 
H.R. Vv. R. 


VERCELLI: City in the compartimento of Pied- 
mont, Italy. The oldest document in existence con- 
cerning its Jews is dated Feb, 16, 1446, and consists 
of a permit granted by the city council to one Abramo 
della Vigneria and his son Angelo to open in Ver- 
celli a banking and Ioan establishment, on condition 
of their lending the city 100 florins, when required, 
for a term of six months without interest, and for a 
longer period with interest. This is the first of a 
serics of permits, granted for a set time only, but 
renewable, which authorized the residence of He- 
brews within the city, and regulated their rights as 
wellas their duties to the government. The Jews 
at this time were governed according to the harsh 
statutes of Amadeus VIII. promulgated June 17, 
1430, which, among other regulations, obliged them 
to wear the customary badge, consisting of a piece 
of red cloth on the shoulder. 

Under Emmanuel-Philibert the Piedmontese Jews 
were twice threatened by decrees of expulsion from 
the province. The first of these was promulgated 
July 19, 1560; but through the intercession of the 
duchess Margherita the Jews obtained a stay of 
four months. Then one of the duke’s councilors 
persuaded him to renew the decree, fixing the time 
of the expulsion within ten days; but fortunately, 
through the efforts of an assistant physician attached 
to the ducal tribunal, a revocation of the edict was 
obtained. Later on (Oct., 1566) Emmanucl-Philibert 
ordered the immediate departure from his dominions 
of all the Jews, unless they consented to pay him 
the sum of 4,000 gold florins, They quitted the 
country, but shortly afterward were allowed to re- 
turn on condition of paying down 2,000 florins and 

subinitting toa yearly tax. On Sept. 

Under Em- 9, 1572, at the instance of one Vitale 
manuel- Sacerdoti, Emmanuel-Philibert pub- 
Philibert. lished a deeree which somewhat miti- 
gated the severity of the laws of 

Amadeus VIII. When, in 1597, the Jews were 
banished from the Milanese territories, a number 
of the exiles took refuge in Vercelli, among whom 
was the continuator of the “‘Emcek ha-Baka” of 
Joseph ha-Kohen. The anonymous historian relates 
that he and his family remained in Vercelli for some 
days. hoping to establish their abode in the city; 





but, although Emmanuel-Philibert had promised the 
Jews buta short time before that they should remain 
unmolested in his dominions, his son, Charles Em- 
manuel, Duke of Savoy, was unwilling to afford an 
asylum in his territories to the Jewish exiles from 
other provinces, and when he learned that there 
were numerous Hebrew refugees in Vercelli, he is- 
sued a decree banishing them from that city also. 
Charles Emmanuel confirmed the privileges granted 
by his father to his own subjects (see TURE). 

Until the year 1600 the Italian ritual was used 
by the Jews of Vercelli. In that year one Abram 
Levi, having purchased the loan and banking es- 
tablishment of Norzi and Sacerdote, settled in the 
city; and, owing to his influence and efforts, the 

German ritual was adopted, and it 

Italian has remained in use until the present 

Ritual day. Rabbi Hayyim Segre, who in 
Superseded 1653 came from Casale Monferrato to 

by the _ reside in Vercelli, was sent with Sam- 

German. son Bachi and Jacob Pugliese 1o the 

East to investigate the theories and 
writings of Shabbethai Zebi, the expenses of his 
journey being defrayed by Jonah Clava (Kezigin). 

During the eighteenth century, notwithstanding 
the gencral progress of the times, the condition of 
the Vercelli Jews did not improve. Indeed, it be- 
came worse, owing to the preponderating influence 
of the papal court. Theconstitutional laws of 1723, 
1729, and 1770 were almost as inimical to the inter- 
ests of the Jews as the ancient ducal statutes had 
been. Until the year 1724 the Jewish inhabitants 
were perinitted to live in any portion of the city; 
but in that year they were restricted to a special 
quarter, Their concentration in the ghetto soon 
showed the need of a larger synagogue; and a new 
edifice was opened on the eve of Rosh ha-Shanah, 
1740. The financial status of the Jews of Vercelli 
improved greatly after the death of Elijah Emman- 
uel Foa (July 20, 1796), who bequeathed his large 
fortune to the commuuity for the aid and support 
of charitable societies and institutions, and particu- 
larly for the establishment of a Hebrew college in 
his own house. The Collegis Fou (Foa College) was 
opened Sept., 1829, and is still (1905) in existence. 
It has given many noteworthy rabbis and professors 
to the Italian Jewry. 

With the outbreak of the French Revolution came 
indications of better times for the Jews of Piedmont; 
but the Austro-Russian provisional government of 

Piedmont at the restoration, in 1799, 

Effects of restored them to their former status. 
the French Later, by a patent of March 6, 1816, 
Revolu- Victor Emmanucl I.definitely freed the 
tion. Jews from the obligation of wearing 

a badge, and conferred on them leave 

to engage in merchandise, trade, and the fine arts. 
They were, however, still excluded from the univer- 
sities, from public offices, and from the administra- 
tion of charities. Thelaw of Charles Albert, enacted 
June 19, 1848, completed the work of emancipation, 
and established the Jews on the footing of citizen- 
ship. In 1853 a Hebrew journal, the “ Educatore 
Isracliti,” edited by Giuseppe Levi and Esdra Pon- 
tremoli, was founded in Vercelli. The “ Vessillo 
Israelitico” of Casale Monferrato, founded by Fla- 
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minio Servi in 1878, is the successor of this review. 
In 1878 a new temple was dedicated. 

The following is a list of the principal savants 
and rabbis of Vercelli: sixteenth century: Isaac 
Kohen (“R. E. J.” xvi. 89 et seg.); seventeenth cen- 
tury: Jacob Bachi, Hananeel ben Aaron Asher Nan- 
tova; eightcenth century: Benjamin Segre, Elisha 
ben Hayyim Segre, Joshua Benzion ben Elisha, 
Segre, Joshua Benzion ben Benjamin Segre; nine- 
teenth century: 
Gattinara, Sabato Graziadio Treves, Jedidiah Levi, 
Michele Vita Treves, Isacco Sanguinetti, Felice 
Tedeschi, Giuseppe Raffaclie Levi. 

In 1864 the city contained 600 Jews; shortly after- 
ward their numbers began to diminish ; in 1866 there 
were but 500; and to-day they number only 369. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: F. Servi, in Educatore Israetita, xiv. 311 et 

geq., XV. 36 et seq.; G. Yolino, Condizione Giuridica degli 

Teraetiti in Piemonte Prima dew Hmanctpastone, Turin, 

1904; M. Finzi, in Rivista Israclitica, 1. 226 et seg.; Wiener, 


in his edition of * Emek ha-Baka, pp. 102, 105, 1 7 F. Servi, 
in Corriere Israetitico, pp. 172" et seq; Mortara, Indice, 


passim. 
. UC. 
VERDICT. See JupGMENT. 


VERDUN (llebrew, pt): Capital of the de- 
partment of Meuse, France. Jews resided there 
from the twelfth century; and among the scholars 
of the city may be mentioned the tosafist Samuel b. 
Hayyim (Tosef., Yeb. 65a, 66b; Tosef., M. K. 28a; 
Tosef., B. K. 77a, 89a), Samuel b. Joseph the 
Younger (Tosef., Niddah, 28a), and Jacob b. Joseph, 
brother of Samuel. 

In 1488 Canon Guillaume Chaney made, on behalf 
of the chapter and the city, a fruitless request to the 
Council of Basel to relieve the strained financial situ- 
ation by authorizing expelled Jews to return to 
Verdun; but until the annexation to France in 1559 
of the three bishoprics of Toul, Metz, and Verdun, 
all rights of residence in the town and even of tran- 
sit through it were forbidden to the Jews. Letters 
patent from Henry IV., Louis XIII., Louis XIV., 
and Louis XV., however, permitted the Jews of 
Metz to sojourn for very brief periods in Verdun to 
attend to business. In 1774a Jew who had remained 
in the city for three days was expelled by order of 
De Watrouville, representative of the Marquis de 
Creil, theintendant. In 1748 the Jewish community 
of Metz addressed a petition to the intendant, asking 
that its members be allowed to visit Verdun, but 
this request was refused on account of the strong 
opposition of the merchants, goldsmiths, tailors, 
second-hand dealers, and, above all, the gild-wardens 
(“echevins ”) of the city, who were united in their 
hostility to the Jews. In 1752 and 1755 a number 
of Jews settled in the vicinity of Verdun, but were 
expelled by the intendant at the urgent demand of 
the gilds; and from that time until the Revolution 
of 1789 there are no traces of Jews in the city. 

The existing community, which was founded 
jn 1792, now (1905) consists of about forty-five 
families. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Documents in the municipal archives: Buvi- 
gnier, Notes sur les Archives de U Hotel-de-Ville de Verdun, 
Metz, 1855: Carmoly, in Revue Ortentale. 1.515; Gross, Gal- 
lia Judaica, pp. 205-207: R. E. J. x ‘Wassebourg, An- 
tiquités de la Gaule Belgique, ii. ki Pails 1549; Zunz, Z. 
G. pp. 50, 65, 

D. 8. K. 
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VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES ANTI- 
SEMITISMUS: Name of two societies for com- 
bating anti-Semitism. The first was formed in Ber- 
lin toward the end of 1890 by twelve men who 
issued an appeal to the German people, calling upon 
Jews and Christians alike to fight the excesses ‘of 
nti-Semitism and especially all attempts to rob the 
fer” of their rights of equality. This appeal, is- 
«ed in Jap., 1891, received 535 signatures from 
amonz the most prominent men of Germany. The 
poets Freytag, Heyse, and Sudermann (the first, on 
account of the Jewish characters in his novel “Solk 
und Haben” and in his drama “Die Journalisten?” 
had been considered a partizan of anti-Semitisrh); 
scholars like Mommsen and Erich Schmidt; poli- 
ticians like Von Forckenbeck and Baron von Stauf- 
fenberg; and Protestant clergymen like Dreyer and 
Zittel—these were among the signers (“ Allg. Zeit, 
des Jud.” Jan. 29, 1891; “ Mittheilungen,” etc., Jan. 
80, 1901). A similar society was founded in Vienna 
July 20, 1891 (*Oesterreichische Wochenschrift,” 
1891, p. 526), of which the most prominent organi- 
zers were Baron and Baroness von Suttner and Pro- 
fessor Nothnagel. 

These societies counted mostly upon Christians for 
support, although Jewish members were accepted. 
The Berlin society reported at its first general meet- 
ing, Nov. 28, 1893, a membership of 13,888 distrib- 
uted in 963 localities. Its presidents were the emi- 
nent jurist and statesman Rudolf Gneist (up to 
1895) and the liberal politicians Heinrich Rickert (up 
to 1902) and Theodor Barth, The propaganda of 
the societies was carried on chiefly by means of pop- 
ular literature intended to check the growing anti- 
Semitic movement. Besides leaflets and pamphlets, 
the Berlin society published (1891) the “ Antisemiten- 
spiegel,” a handbook of refutations of the slanderous 
assertions found in the “ Antisemitenkatechismus,” 
and (from Oct. 21, 1891) the weekly “ Mittheilungen 
aus dem Verein zur Abwehr des Antisemitismus,” 
which isa complete record of the anti-Semitic move- 
ment, containing valuable material for the refutation 
of anti-Semitic charges, Both societies have from 
time to time protested to the authorities against the 
unjust treatment of the Jews, and have therefore 
been called by their opponents ‘“Judenschutz- 
truppe” (Jew-guards), The Vienna society has 
established a “ Rechtsschutzabtheilung,” a bureau 
for legal advice to victims of anti-Semitism. 

The foundation of the Berlin society coincided 
—hardly by accident — with the retirement of 
Court Chaplain Stécker and a condemnation of anti- 
Semitism by Emperor William in a conversation 
with his Jewish classmate Judge Sommer. The 
effect of the society’s agitation can not be measured 
with any degree of certainty, although in Germany 
the anti-Semitic movement has made no progress 
since 1892. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mittheilungen aus dem Vercin zur Abwehr 

des Antisemitismus, passim. D 


VEREIN FUR CULTUR UND WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DER JUDEN: Society founded at Ber- 
lin (Nov. 27, 1819) by Leopold Zunz, Eduard Gans, 
and Moses Moser. The objects of the society were 
to improve the social position of the Jews and to 
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check the conversions to Christianity which at that 
time had alarmingly increased in the Berlin commu- 
nity. These aims were to be attained by spreading 
general culture among the Jews and by furthering 
the study of Jewish history and literature. About 


fifty intellectual members of the Berlin community | 


joined the socicty, among them the philologist Lud- 
wig Manrkvs, to whose character Heinrich He'gq- 
paid a glowing tribute. On Aug. 4, 1822, Heine 
himself joined the society, and later some of the sur- 
viving members of Mendelssohn’s circle, as David 
FriepLAnper and Lazarus Benpavin, followed 
suit. Outside of Berlin the society was joined by 
about twenty members of the temple congregation 
at Hamburg (see Jew. Encye. vi. 198u), and also by 
individual Jews in other places. 

The socicty, in spite of its very limited means, 
planned to establish a complete system of educa- 
tional institutions, from primary to academic, in- 
eluding industrial schools, It actually opened a 
school in which Polish bahurim, who came to Ber- 
lin in large numbers, were instructed in secular 
branches, At the same time the society prepared a 
program for a normal course of instruction in the 
Jewish religion. Heine proposed the founding of a 
women’s auxiliary society which should promote the 
aims of the mother iustitution in the homes. How- 
ever, on account of this manifold activity, no tangi- 
ble results were accomplished, and hence it was 
decided to limit the work of the society to the fur- 
thering of “Jewish science.” With this aim in view 
the society began in 1822 to publish a “Zeitschrift 
fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” of which 
Leopold Zunz was the editor. The first number was 
headed by an article entitled “Ueber den Begriff 
einer Wissenschaft des Judenthums.” Gans wrote 
on Talmudic law, and Zunz contributed an essay 
entitled “Salomon ben Isak, Genannt Raschi.” As 
early as May, 1823, however, the editors felt obliged 
to ask the public to show greater interest in the 
periodical; this request being unheeded, the soci- 
ety had to cease its activity, a ceremonious farewell- 
meeting which had been suggested being tactfully 
omitted. Eduard Gans, who had been among the 
“most active members of the society, was the first to 
desert the cause; he became converted to Christianity 
in order to obtain a professorship. Others followed 
him, and on account of the genera] lack of interest 
the rest despaired of attaining any measure of 
success. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Gesch. xi, 387 et seq.; Heinrich Heine, 
Ludwey Markus, Denkworte ; G. Karpeles, Heinrich Heine: 


‘Aus Seinem Leben und aus Seiner Zeit, Bertin, 1901 3 Zeit- 


schrift flr die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin, 1823, 
D. E. Co, 


VEREIN FUR JUDISCHE GESCHICHTE 
UND LITERATUR: Name of societies founded in 
many German cities since about 1890 for the spread of 
the study of Jewish history and literature. Although 
certain societies of the kind had existed earlier, the 
first impetus was given to the popular study of these 
subjects through the awakening of Jewish sensibili- 
ties by the growing anti-Semitic movement. It was 
chiefly felt: in Jewish student circles. The growth 
of the movement began when Gustav Karpcles, after 











1892), organized the various societies into a union 
known as Verband der Vereine fiir Jiidische 
Geschichte und Literatur in Deutschland (Dec. 
26, 1893). Thisassociation furnishes lists of speakers 
to the constituent societies, issues pamphlets, and 
has published since 1898 the “Jahrbuch fir Jiidische 
eschichte und Literatur,” of which up to the pres- 
ynt (1905) seven volumes Ifive appeared. These 
sontain popular scientific essays and some fiction; 
and among the contributorsare to be found the most 
eroinent representatives of Jewish literature. 

There are about 200 societies, with about 15,000 
members, in Germany. The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society in the United States, the Jewish Study Cir- 
cles in England, and the Université Juive in France 
have followed somewhat similar courses. An older 
organization of the same kind is the Afike Yehu- 
dah of Prague. ‘ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jahrbuch flr Judische Geschichte und Lite- 
ratur, Berlin, 1898 et seq. D 


VERITE ISRAELITE, LA. See Psrtop- 
ICALS. 

VERONA: Chicf city of the Italian province of 
the same name. As early as the tenth century it 
bumbered Jewsamohgitsinhabitants. They appear 
to have been treated with great harshness by Arch- 
bishop Raterio, and were Jater expelled from the 
city. Until 1408 they had apparently no recognized 
status or right of residence in Verona, although 
a few actually lived there and engaged in com- 
merce. In that year (Dec, 31), shortly after Verona 
had passed under the government of the republic of 
Venice, the’Jews obtained permission to live in the 
city and to Jend moncy at interest. This concession 
met with strenuous opposition from a large number 
of the citizens; and all other professions were for- 
bidden to the Jews. They lived among the Chris- 
tians in the quarter of San Sebastiano, in the central 
part of the city, and built a synagogue in the Vicolo 
dei Crocioni, of which no traces now remain, In 
1422 they were compelled to wear a badge, in the 
form of a ycllow wheel, on the breast, or to pay a 
fine of 25 lire. The regulation, however, gradually 
came to be disregarded, but the ordinance decrecing 
the use of the badge wasrenewed. In 1448 the Jews 
were again refused permission to engage in the pro- 
fessions; and the shape of the badge was changed 
from a circle to a star. The original form was, 
however, restored in 1480. 

By a resolution of the common council, dated 
March 11, 1499, the Jews were banished from the 
city and province of Verona, and their places were 
filled by Christian usurers, who so greatly oppressed 
the poor that the Jews were shortly afterward te- 
called. It is probable that some Jews remained 
in the city in spite of the decree of banishment; and 
it is certain that there were some scattered through- 
out the province, proof of their pres- 
ence being afforded by a tombstone of 
this period, found in the neighboring 
village of Lonato. But, whether they 
never really quitted the province, or 
whether they gradually returned to it, 
in 1526 the citizens of Verona petitioned the Venetian 


Fifteenth 
and 
Sixteenth 
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at interest in the city and territory of Verona. This 
request was granted, and the decree of prohibition 
was ratified on Dec. 4, 1548, In 1527 a yellow cap 
(“berretto”) was substituted for the whecl-badge. 
An old manuscript, dated 1539, now in the posses- 
sion of the Hebrew community of Verona, contains 
an account of the Jewish assemblies, of the amount 
of their taxes, of the gnes levied on them, ete. In 
1578 the Israclites were forbidden to pawn articles 
at the monte di pieti (sec PLEDGES, HisTorrcaL 
VIEW). 

After their expulsion from the Milanese territory, 
some of the refugecs settled in Verona (1597). In 
1599 Agostino Valicri, Bishop of Verona, resolved 
to segregate the Jews in a ghetto; but, not findinga 
suitable location, he contented himself by enforcing 
the obligation of wearing the yellow cap. In the 
same year the Jews opened their cemetery, which 
remained’ in use until 1755. In 1604 the bishop car- 
ried out his designs, and enclosed the Jews in a 
ghetto, in a place called “Sotto i Tetti” (under the 
roofs). At this time they numbered about 400 and 
possessed twenty-five shops. All expenses for the 
improvement of the ghetto were borne by the Jews 
themselves; and they were obliged to borrow in order 
to build a synagegue. Finally they 
obtained a license, renewable every 
five years, to live in the city, on con- 
dition of the payment of a special tax. 
When tho plague broke out’ in Verona in 1680, the 
‘Jewsremained immune, which so enraged the Chris- 
tians that ‘they cast into the ghetto the garments 
fofected by the sick, and thus spread the pestilence 
among its inhabitants. 

At this epoch many Hebrew books were published 
at Verona, among them being Midrash Tanhuma 
(1595), the Book of Isaiah (1625), the Psalms (1644), 
and “‘En Yisrael” (1649). In 1645 the synagogue 
was supplied with an Ark of the Law of red marble 
and a beautiful and costly “tebah,” also of marble. 
In 1655 a large number of Maranos, headed by Mosé 
Gaon and Giovanni Navarra, obtained leave to settle 
in Verona, for commercial purposes; and habitations 
were assigned them in what was known as the 
“Ghetto Nuovo” (New Ghetto). These Jews 
were called “ Ponentini”; the others, “Levantines” 
or “Greeks.” In 1766 there were two Jewish physi- 
cians in Verona; in 1790, four. 

On the night of Oct. 80, 1786, a terrible confiagra- 
tion accidentally broke out in the ghetto, and raged 
fiercely for three days, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Jews and Christians alike to extinguish it. During 
the course of the fire five Jews were killed and a 
great number injured. The painter Vita Greco has 
commemorated this disaster in one of his pictures. 

During the occupation of Verona by the French in 

1797, the gates of the ghetto were torn 

The French down and burned in the public square; 
Oc- and thenceforth the Hebrews were per- 
cupation. mitted to reside in any portion of the 
city. On June 2 of that year a decree 

was issued, ordering that the Jews be represented in 
the council of commerce. On the restoration of the 
Austrian government a fanatical hatred of the Jews 


was fomented among the Christian population by 
ew th 


The 
Ghetto. . 
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with insults, affronts, and injuries that the Austrian 
governor of the province was obliged to interfere, 
A proclamation was issued Jan. 22, 1798, forbid- 
ding, under heavy penalties, the molestation of ‘any 
citizen, by word or act; but the iil treatment of the 
Jews continued almost unabatedly until the issue of 
a second proclamation (Aug. 17, 1799), which defi- 
nitely forbade all further molestation of them. They 
fared better on the resumption of French domination 
in 1805. Verona was represented by Israel Coen at 
the great Sanhedrin at Paris in 1806, 

The community has now (1905) greatly diminished. 
In 1766 the Jews in Verona numbered 881; in 1770 
there were 905; in 1864 they had increased to 1,200; 
while at the present day there are only 600. 

Many of the ancient Hebrew associations of Verona 
still exist, the principal ones being: La Misericordia 
(Hebrew name, “Gemilut Hasadim”), founded in 
1599; the confraternity for the religious burial of the 
dead (“Gomel Dalim”), founded about 1599; the so- 
ciety for the aid of the sick poor(“ Bikkur Holim”), 
founded in 1610, with which the association for the 

proper attendance ou the dead (“ Liw- 


Phil- yat Hen”) was affiliated in 1765 ; “Sho- 
anthropic merim la-Boker” (1610), and “Mish- 
As- meret ha-Hodesh ” (1646), both devoted 
sociations. to the recitation of prayers; a confra- 


ternity for the recital of the “Tikkun 
Hazot ” (1655: see Zunz, “ Ritus,” p. 152); and “Lim. 
mude Adonai” (1703), for the pursuit of religious 
studies, 

The following rabbis and scholars were natives or 
residents of Verona: 

Twelfth and thirteenth centuries: Eleazar b. Samuel of Ve~ 
rona Sixtepnth century: Elihu Bebr, Baruch Bassani, Joshua 
Jacob ben Johanan Heilpron,-Moses Margalit, Abraham Mena- 
hem ben Jacob Porto, and Abraham ben Jehiel Porto. Seven- 
teenth centuy: Judah Lib Ashkenazi, Hezekiah Mordecai ben 
Samuel Ha} Bassani, Israel Hezekiah Bassani, Gershom 
ben M Bageani, Mordecai ben Jacob Bassani, Isaiah ben 
Mordecai Isaac Cardoso, Simeon Oohen, Samuel ben 
Jacob Melddia, Samuel ben Raphael Meldola, Samuel Merari, 
‘Moses Abraham ben Moses Romanin, Joseph Shalit ben Eliezer 
Richetti, Abraham Shallit, Isaac ben Samuel Levi Valle, Judah. 
ben Moses Fano, and Abraham Zemab. Eighteenth century: 
Solomon bes Israel Bassani, Jacob ben Manasseh Gentili, 
Manasseh bep Jacob Gentili, Joseph Marin, Menahem Navarra, 
Uzziel Joel Pincherle, and Nethaneel ben Uzziel Joel Pincherle- 
Nineteenth century: Moses Shabbethal Beer, Abramo Mainster, 
David Samubl Pardo, Jacob Vita ben David Samuel Pardo, 
Samuel ben David Samuel Pardo, Jacob Hai Recanati, Emanuele 
(Menahem) Recanati, Abraham Grego, David Fortis, and 
Angelo Carpi. 

Bimaoane rey: D. Fortis, in Educatore Israelita, x1. 199, Sgt 
et seq., 802 et seq.; xii. 68 et seq., 110 ef seq., 209 et £95 8 
Calabi, id. x1, 78 ct 8eq., 234 et aeq.: Joseph ha-Kohen, nek 
ha-Baka, ed. Wiener, p. 135; Della Corte, Storia di Verona, 
1592, book xiv. pp. 297 et seq.; Mortara, Indice, passim; Migne 
Patrologia, Latin serles, clvi. 5855 Giidemann, Gexch. tt. 82. 


8. UC. 

VERSE-DIVISION: The system of breaking 
up the Biblical text into verses may seem, both in the 
original and in the versions, to go hand in hand with 
its division into chapters. In truth, however, the 
chapter-division and the verse-division are of differ- 
entorigin. The division into chapters was employed 
first in the Vulgate, perhaps by Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (d. 1228). It was adopted 
by Jewish scholars for purposes of reference — not 
only by Isaac NatHaN BEN KatonyMus in his 
great concordance, “Meir Netib” (Venice, 1523), 
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by Solomon b. Ishmael (see “Theologisch Tijd- 
schrift,” 1878, p. 104)—and was introduced into the 
printed editions of the Hebrew text, 
from the Bomberg Bible of 1521 down- 
ward. On the other hand, verse- 
division, with the elaborate systems of 
accentuation resting upon it, isin itself 
essentially a part of the Masoretic tradition, although 
notation by means of figures in the text, or on 
the margin, was employed first in the Latin Bibles 
of 1528 and 1555, and somewhat later (1571) by 
Arias Montanus in the Antwerp Bible: a figure 
on the margin corresponded to a cross in the text 
at the beginning of each verse. The Athias Bible 
(1659-61) was the first edition with versc-notation 
that could be used by Jews, 

In all the manuscripts of the Hebrew Bible, ex- 
cept the scrolls used for the public lessons (see be- 
low), the end of a verse (“ pasuk ”) is marked by the 
double point (:), which is called “sof pasuk.” The 
next higher unit in the Pentateuch is the hebdoma- 
dal lesson (“ parashah”), which is thus “treated as a 
chapter for the purpose of numbering the verses.” 
At the end of each parashah the number of verses 
contained in it is given, together with a mnemonic 
sign. Thus at the end of the first pericope (Gen. i. 
1-vi. 8) occurs 1"9p (7.e., 146), followed by n"*¥DN 
vmpim, either of which words has the numerical 
value 146. Sometimes two pericopes which, in 
certain years, are read on one Sabbath, are computed 
together, in addition to the separate computation 
of the coniponent parts (so 95 mvaya, Deut. xxix. 
9-xxx. 20, xxxi, 1-30, in one MS., Ginsburg, No. 
84; for the detailed items see Ginsburg, “Intro- 
duction,” pp. 72-85; Blau, in “J. Q. R.” 1897, pp. 
479-482). Discrepancies occur in the various Mas- 

.oretic sources available; according to Ginsburg, 
they point to different Masoretic schools, hence toa 
lack of fixity concerning the method of verse-divi- 
sion, while Blau holds that they are “for the most 
part errors in copying or in reading which are easily 
recogng td and explained” (see also Baer, “ Die 
Verszfhlung des Pentateuch,” in “ Orient, Lit.” 1851, 
pp. 200 et seg.). There is complete agreement in the 
Masoretic sources as to the total number of verses 
jn the Pentateuch, given as 5,845. In the other 
books of the Bible no subdivisions are 
marked as in the Pentateuch; while 

the separate figures given for the 
single books vary (see Ginsburg, /.¢. 
pp. 87-105; Blau, dc. pp. 486-487). The correct 
total figure for the verses in the prophetical books 
is proved by Blau to be 9,294; in the Hagiographa, 

8,064. The total number of verses in the entire 
Scriptures is thus 23,203. With this computation 

agree the lists in a Yemen manuscript (Ginsburg, 
1c. pp. 105 et seg.) and in “ Dikduke ha-Te‘amim ” (ed. 

Baer-Strack, p. 55). Blau adduces a variety of 

proofs for the correctness of these totals. He proves 
also from a sufficient number of tests obtained 
from various Masoretic notes that the Masoretic 
verses were identical with those of the editions now 
used; te. they began and ended with the same 
words (i.e. pp. 471-474). 
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“chapters” of the traditional text are really the 
much shorter “open” and “closed” sections (Gins- 
burg, Zc. ch. ii.), which are necessarily coterminal 
with their concluding verses. The exceptions are the 
so-called “ breaks in the middle of verses” (“piska 
be-’emza‘ pasuk”; comp. Buhl, “Canon and Text 
of the Old Testament,” 1892, p. 35, and the litera- 
ture there noted). These exceptions, ‘however, are 
only apparent. In Gen. xxxv. 22, for example, the 
portions before the break and after it are really 
separate verses, but are joined in reading for the 
purpose of slurring over the story concerning the 
misconduct of Reuben, or in order to suggest that, 
in spite of his misconduct, he was still counted 

with the other sons of Jacob (see 
Breaks in Rashi, ad Jec., and sources). The 

Middle breaks are particularly numerous ip 

of Verses. the books of Samucl; in the major- 

ity of cases in the place of the break 
there seems to have been originally a reference to 
the priest's manipulation of the ephod. 

With the Masoretic computation as given above 
that of an anonymous baraita in Kid. 30a is appar- 
ently at variance, which assigns to the Pentateuch 
5,888 verses, to the Psalter 5,896, and to Chronicles 
5,880. The repetition of the figure Band the divisi- 
bility of each number by 8 are not necessarily an 
evideuce of artificiality. The frequently quoted 
statement of the amora Aha bar Ada (in the Tal- 
mudic passage referred to), that the Palestinians di- 
vided Ex. xix. 9 into three verses, and the avowal 
of another amora, Rab Joseph, in a discussion with 
Abaye, that “we are no experts in the counting of 
the verses,” have been adduced by various scholars 
asa proof of the existence of different systems of 
verse-division in Talmudic times, and at all events 
of the absence of fixity in the pre-Masoretic period 
(comp. Frankel, “ Vorstudien zu der Septuaginta,” 
1848, p. 217; Gratz, “ Monatsschrift,” 1885, pp. 97- 
100), It is true, of course, that the Eastern and 
Western schools varied from each other in the 
verse-division as in other matters (comp. the geonic 
statement, Blau, Jc. p. 141); such variation, how- 
ever, it is contended by Blau, was only occasional, 
and was confined toasmall number of places, which 
he enumerates. The contradiction between the Tal- 
mud and the Masorah is harmonized in a geonic re- 
sponsum (Harkavy, “Responsa der Geonim,” No, 8a) 
by the assertion that “the baraita refers to a Bible 
found in Jerusalem, which differed from other Bibles 
in respect to writing and number of verses.” On the 
basis of an exhaustive induction from the Talmudic- 
Midrashic data tending to show that in the centu- 
ries immediately preceding the Masoretic period the 
verses began and ended practically in the same places 
as nowadays, Blau believes himself justified in min- 
imizing the difficulty and in harmonizing the contra- 
dictory statements {/.c. pp. 471-474, 476, 483 et seq.). 

According to the Yalkuf on the Penta- 

Talmud __ teuch, section 855, the Pentatench con- 

Versus tains 5,842 verses. The Talmud is 

Masorah. equally at variance with the Masorah 

in counting Lev. xiii. 33, instead of 
Lev. viii. 8, as the middle verse of the Pentateuch, 
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The Talmud credits the work of the verse-divi- 
gion to the scribes. This means that it antedates 
the Talmud. In medieval times Judah ha-Levi, Ibn 
Ezra, and Profiat Duran considered Ezra or the men 
of the Great Synagogue as the author or authors of 
this division (Bacher, “Ibn Ezra als Grammatiker,” 
1881, p. 38); but although an element of ancient tra- 
dition, the verse-division was not permitted to enter 
the scroll (Soferim iii. 7). It is clear that the verse- 
division occupies in the history of the Hebrew text 
a place posterior to the separation of words and the 
introduction of vowel-letters; with the verse-divi- 
sion there went hand in hand the accentuation which 
presupposes it; both antedated the vocalization. 
While on the Phenician monuments there is found 
continuous script, with no space to mark even the 
division of words, the Moabite Stone makes use of a 
single point for word-separation, and of a vertical 
stroke for the purpose of marking the end of a sense- 
unit corresponding somewhat to a Scriptural verse. 

The beginnings of Scriptural verse-division must 
be sought in the poetical books. As can be seen 
from the Ecclesiasticus fragments as well as from 
certain poetical passages in the canon (¢.g., Deut. 
xxxii.; see Harris in “J. Q. R.” 1889, p. 225), it was 
customary to write each metrical (?) unit on a short 
line corresponding to what the Greeks called otizoc 
(in Latin, “ versus”). In Hebrew poetry, two met- 
rical units, or stichs, usually go to make one com- 
plete and rounded thought. The two stichs were 
therefore wtitten opposite each other on one line, 
and together constituted a pasuk, a verse in 

the accepted sense. From the poetic 

Stichoi of passages the custom of verse-division 
Verse. apread to the other parts of Scripture. 

If Sievers may be believed (“ Studien. 

zur Hebriischen Metrik,” p. 882, Leipsic, 1901), 
Gen. ii. 4-14 is metrical. Economy ‘of space, of 
course, prevented the employment of broken lines 
even in the poetic passages. It was expensive tu 
write “per cola et commata” (on the meaning of 
the phrase comp. Swete, “Introduction to the Old 
Testament in Greek,” 1900, pp. 845 ef seg. :the whole 
of ch, vi. will prove useful reading in connection 
with the present subject). Even in the scrolls many 
poetic pieces are written as prose. The manuscripts 
from which the Masoretic archetype immediately 
descends, as well as those from which the Greek 
translation was made, appear not to have been writ- 
ten in broken lines where one would expect such 
writing —e.g., in the Psalter (note the error in Ps, 
xlii. 6,7, vibe: vB for: rie) *B), or in the alpha- 


betical chapters of Lamentations (comp. Lam. i. 16, 
LXX.; Frankel, de. p. 218). 

Suadia is criticized by Ibn Ezra for disregarding 
the traditional verse-division in ten Scriptural pas- 
sages (Bacher, l.c. p. 89, note 14). More frequently 
this expedient is resorted to by modern commenta- 
tors and editors. Examples may be found on the 
pages of Haupt’s Bible, where a special sign ( | ) in- 
dicates the ips tag of the Masoretic sof pasuk. 
BIBLIOGRAPMY : C. Ginsburg, Introduction to the Masso- 

retico-Critical fatiton of the Here Bible, 1897, ch. vi.; 

“L. Blau. Massoretic Studies, in J.Q. RB. », 1807. ‘pp. “yeot4d, 


471-490. Older literature and special articles are enumerated 
by these two scholars. 
pen M OCLC. MM. 


VERSICLE THEMES. See Keronor; SELI- 
HAH. 


VERVEER, ELCHANAN : Dutch painterand 
vignette-engraver; born at The Hague April 19, 
1826. He received instruction from his brother Sam- 
ue! L. VERVEER, and from H. F. C. Ten Kate. In 
1845 he went to Brussels, where he engraved the 
vignette illustrations for Eugéne Sue’s “Le Juif 
Errant,” and on his return to The Hague he was 
engaged for some time in drawing illustrations for 
“De Brillen van Onzen Tijd,” which appeared first 
in “ Nederlandsch Magazijn” and later as a separate 
publication. 

Of Verveer’s paintings may be mentioned “The 
First Pipe” and “ Winter,” both in the museum at 
Rotterdam, and “ The Widow ” and “ Sufferers from 
Sea-Sickness,” which belong to the Stadtmuseum in 
The Hague. 

Verveer is a knight of the Lion of Nassau, and 
an officer of ame Order of Leopold. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Winkler Prins, Geillustreerde Encyclo 
pedie, msterdem, 1887; Hans Wolfgang Singer, 2 Allge- 
meines Kunstler-Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1898. 


8. F.C, 

VERVEER, SAMUEL LEONARDUS: 
Dutch landscape- and genre-painter; born at The 
Hague Nov. 30, 1818; died there Jan. 5, 1876. He 
was a pupil of B. J. van den Hove. Verveer trav- 
eled a great deal, visiting especially the art galleries 
of French cities; but the scenery of his native land 
was ever to his mind the most beautiful in the 
world, and he became a master in depicting views 
of Dutch towns and hamlets. 

Of Verveer’s paintings may be mentioned: “ After- 
noon at Katwijk on the Sea” (now in the museum at 
Rotterdam); “ Nordwijk on the Sea” and “Scheven- 
ingen” (both in the Amsterdam Museum of Art), 
The last-named painting was exhibited at Philadel- 
phia in 1876 and was awarded a silver medal. “Salm- 
on Fishers” and “Departure for the Market” are 
two of the most representative of Verveer’s genre- 
paintings. His works were also awarded prizes at . 
Brussels in 1842 and 1851; and many of Mj paint- 
ings were bought by the art galleries of Ghent, The 
Hague, Hamburg, etc. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Clement and Hutton, Artists of the Nine- 
teenth Cent 48, Boston, 1880; A. Winkler 


Geuls ie, Amsterdam, 1887; Hans 
Fotteeng ng, Singer, Atigemeinen Kiinstler-. Lexicon, Frank- 


F.C. 
lees (Hebr. 1m or Syn): Capital of the 
department of Haute-Sadne, France. Jews first 


settled there in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, under the leadership of Hayyim b. Jacob, who 
was acorrespondent of Hayyim b. Isaac Or Zarua‘, 
one of the first pupils of Meir of Rothenburg. 
The synagogue was situated within the city walls, 
on asite now occupied by the Chapelle de la Charité, 
on the Place du Palais-de-Justice; after the expul- 
sion of the Jews in 1321 it was sold for the benefit 
of the public treasury. 

In 1315 Héliot, a banker of Vesoul, was one of the 
Jewish syndics of the Langue d’Oil who, together 
with Poncin de Bar, Joce de Pontoise, Cressent de 
Corbeil, and Morel d’Amboise, negotiated for the 
return of the Jews expelled from France by Philip 
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the Fair. Tiftee years later Countess Jeanne of 
Burgundy confiscated a house belonging toa Jew 
named Helget, and presented it to the prior and 
curé of Vesoul. In 1821 Philip V., the Tall, gave 
his wife, Queen Jeanhe, the estate of Héliot and of 
his son Vivant as well as the property of other Jews 
of the county of Burgundy; and three years later 
Marguerite de Lambrez, one of the queen's ladies of 
the bedchamber, was allotted Héliot’s house. In 
1842 Michelet, a Jew of Vesoul, furnished the King 
of France with a subsidy of 187 livres. 

In 1848 eighty Jews of Vesoul were arrested by 
order of Eudes IV., Duke of Burgundy, on the 
charge of well-poisoning. Renaud Joume de Cha- 
riez, provost of Vesoul, superintended the confisea- 
tion of their property, these seizures enriching the 
treasury to the amount of about 294 livres. Six of 
the prisoners were secretly put to the torture, and 
the twelve nobles appointed to pass judgment on 
them, in order to save them from the fury of the 
mob, sentenced them to banishment on the strength 
of confessions wrung from them in this manner. In 
1860, however, Manecier or Menessier, a Jew of 
Vesoul, enjoyed the special favor of Charles V., 
whom he induced to permit the Jews to return to 
France. Twenty-four years later Philip the Bold 
authorized fifty-two Jewish families to settle in 
Burgundy, in consideration of the payment of an 
entrance-fee, and an annual tax to the treasury. 
They were, however, forbidden to loan money at a 
higher rate of interest than 4 deniers per livre, but 
their testimony was recognized in legal matters, 
even against Christians. Gui de la Trémouille, Sire 
de Joinville, a courtier, was appointed guardian of 
their rights and interests. From 1410 to 1419 Hac- 
quin, a Jew of Vesoul, was physician to Duke John 
the Fearless. ) 

At present (1905) there are twenty-five or thirty 
Jewish families in the city. 


BiBLioGRaPHY: Dom Plancher, Histoire de Bourgogne, til.; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 190-191; Gollut, Mémotrer des 
Bourguignons de la Franche-Comté, P, 761; R. B.S. vil. 1; 
viil. 161; ix. 21, 187; xix. 1,244; Saige, Les Jutfe de Langue- 
dae, pp. 106, 380, 
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VESPASIAN: Emperor of Rome from 69 to 79; 
founder of the Flavian dynasty. The defeat of 
Cestius Gallus convinced Nero that the Jewish up- 
rising was a serious matter, and he transferred the 
command of his army to the veteran Flavius Ves- 
pasianus, who had already fought courageously 
against the Britons. In the winter of 67 Vespa- 
sian made his preparations for war in Antioch, and 
in the following spring marched on Ptolemais. 
After joining his son Titus, who had advanced with 
an army from Alexandria, Vespasian found himself 
in command of a powerful force, consisting of the 
fifth, tenth, and fiftcenth legions, twenty-three aux- 
iliary cohorts, and six squadrons of horse, in addi- 
tion to the troops of the native vassals, of the Jewish 

’ King Agrippa IL, and of the kings of Commagene, 
Emesa, and Arabia (Josephus, “B. J.” iii. 7, § 1). 
The entire Roman army must have mustered at least 
60,000 men. 

The first aim was the conquest of Galilee, a wealthy 
and populous district of Palestine which was dee 


fended by Josephus. Upon the approdch of Vespa- 
sian, however, the protecting army fied inconfusion, 
and the city of Gadara fell into the 
Gadara and hands of the Romans,’ All its inhabit- 
Jotapata ants were put to‘the sword by order 
Surrender. of Vespasian, and Gadara and the 
neighboring towns and villages,were 
burned (2, iii. 7, § 1). These events wére followed 
by the reduction of Jotapata in a siege which is de- 
scribed in detail by Josephus, who found himself 
compelled to surrender. Vespasian, like his son 
Titus, treated the captive asa friend. The opera- 
tions were now interrupted by a brief truce, while 
the conqueror marched through Ptolemais to Casa- 
rea, where he rested his troops (73. 9,81). Ves- 
pasian himself went to Casarca Philippi, Agrippa’s 
capital, where festivities in his honor were cele- 
brated for twenty days. He then led his army 
against Tiberias, which willingly surrendered, and 
also against Tarichex, which fell into his hands in 
the beginning of the month of Elul. 

A terrible punishment awaited the conquered. 
Galilee was entirely depopulated; 6,000 youths 
were sent to Nero to work on the isthmus of Cor- 
inth; 1,200 old men were killed; and the remaining 
Jews, more than 80,400 in number, were sold as 
slaves, servitude being also the fate of those who 
were given to Agrippa (id. iii. 10, § 10). There now 
remained only the fortress of Gamala, whose defend- 
ers repulsed the Romans so disastrously that Vespa- 
sian in person had to urge his soldierson. The for- 
tress was reduced at last, however, and the Romans 
massacred 4,000 Jews, the rest preferring death by 
their own hands. In the meantime the fort of Ita- 
byrion at Tabor had surrendered, while the city of 
Giscala was reduced by Titus, so that Galilee was 
entirely subdued by Vespasian. 

The simplest procedure would now have been an 
attack upon Jerusalem, as was desired by the Roman 
lieutenants, but Vespasian decided to leave the city 
to itself, knowing that Jewish factional strife would 
gradually weaken it (2b. iv. 6, §§ 2, 8). Notwith- 
standing the heavy rains, he advanced toward Perea, 
and occupied the Hellenistic city of Gadara, while 
Placidus, bis second in command, was engaged in sub- 
duing the remainder of the district. Once more Ves- 
pasian marched from Cesarea, and occupied in turn 
the cities of Antipatris, Lydda, Jamnia, and Emmaus, 
leaving the fifth legion in the last-named city, after 
which he scoured Edom, returning to Emmaus, and 
finally marching northward in the direction of Je- 
rusalem through the district of Samaria. He met 
with little resistance in any of these places, even 
Jericho and Adida being easily taken by the Roman 
soldiers. Gerasa alone had to be conquered and des- 
troyed by one of his generals (2b. iv. 9, SH this, 
however, can not have been the great Gerasa, which 
was a Hellenistic city. 

Vespasian doubtless desired to pro- 
long the campaign in Judea, since this 
left him in command of a large army, 
which was desirable in view of the im- 
perial succession. When he heard, 
however, that Simeon bar Giora had 
invaded and ravaged southern Palestine with his 
Teerieh Warden tia dabueetecce’ 
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there, and’ accordingly invaded ahd subdued the | and ustder his auspices (“C. I. L.” vi, No. 944; “R. 


districts of. Gophna and Acrobata in the month of 
Siwan, 69. He likewise captured the cities of Bethel 
and Ephraim, while Hebron was taken by his tribune 
Cerealis (#0..iv. 9, 9). The Romans now had free 
access to Jerusalem from all sides, although some 
places, such as Emmaus, Herodium, Masada, and 
Macherus, still remained in the hands of the 
Jews, 

In the meantime the imperial throne of Rome had 
been filled successively by Galba, Otho, and Vitel- 
lius; and the Oriental legions, following the exam- 
ple of the army of the Rhine, gave an emperor to 
Rome in the person of Vespasiau. This event, 
which was to prove important for the history of the 
world, was doubtless planned in Palestine, where, 
according to Josephus, the proclamation was issued, 
although Tacitus and Suetonius assert that the Egy p- 
tian legions were the first to hail Vespasian emperor, 
on July 1, 69. Two personages of Jewish descent 
were particularly active in connection with this 
event—Berenice, the mistress of Titus, and Tiberius 
Julius Alexander, governor of Egypt. Josephus 
boasts that he foretold Vespasian’s election to Ves- 
pasian himself and received his freedom as well 
as permission to accompany the emperor to Alex- 
andria as a reward for his prophecy. According 
to Talmudic sources, however, Johanan ben Zakkai 
was the first to predict Vespasian’s elevation to the 
imperial-throne. The statement that he was un- 
able to draw on one of his shoes for joy (Git. 56b) 
may be explained by the fact that the phrase “cal- 
ceos mutare” (to change the shoes) was used also 
to denote promotion to a higher rank (“Monats- 
schrift,” 1904, p. 277). The fact that the proclama- 
tion of Vespasian was issued from Judea led Jose- 
phus, followed herein by Tacitus (“Hist.” v. 18) 
and Suetonius (“ Vespastanus,” § 4), to interpret an 
ancient oracle foretelling that a ruler from Judea 
should acquire dominion over the entire world as an 
allusion to Vespasian (Josephus, /.c. vi. 5, § 4). The 
new emperor left his son Trrus in command of the 
army, while he himself hurried to Rome to take pos- 
session of the throne, 

In the eyes of the Roman people Vespasian and 
Titus shared in the glory of the subjugation of Pal- 
estine, yet neither of them assumed the title “Juda- 
icus,” probably because this term referred to the 
religion as well as to the nationality of the Jews. 
In addition to the honors bestowed on Titus by the 
Senate, and the memorials erected to his praise, sev- 


eral decrees and monuments refer to Vespasian. The | 


coins bearing the legend “victoria navalis” proba- 
bly commemorate his pursuit of the Jews at Tari- 
chien on rafts, and the same circumstance doubtless 
explaing why Titus brought a large number of ships 
with him when he entered Rome in triumph (2. vil. 
5, § 5). Together with his sons Titus and Domitian, 
Vespasian celebrated his own triumph in the year 
71 (2b. vii. 5, 87; Dio Cassius, Ixvi.7). In addition 
to the triumphal arch erected in honor of Titus, 
which still stands near the Roman Forum, another 
arch of Titus existed, until the fifteenth century, in 
“the Circus Maximus, which bore an inscription ex- 
pressly stating that Titus had conquered the Jewish 
people at the command and counsel of his father, 


E. J.” i: 85). All three Flavian emperors struék 
coins with such legends as ‘Iovdaiay 


The éadonviac, “ ludsea devicta,” or “Iudea 
Judean captu” (Madden, “Coins of the Jews,” 
Triumph pp. 207-229), and numerous inscrip- 
and tions furnish material for an exact de- 
Medals. termination of the names of the legions - 


and officers that took part in the war: 
such lists have been compiled by Arséne Darme- 
steter and Joseph Offord. 

The sacred vessels from the Temple at Jerusalem 
were deposited in the Temple of the Goddess of 
Peace, erected by Vespasian in commemoration of his 
victory, but destroyed by fire in 191; and other tro- 
phies were preserved in the imperial palace (Jose- 
phus, /.c, vii. 5, § 7; Jerome, “Comm, on Isaiah,” 
xxix. 1). The Circus Maximus still exists, stained 
with the blood of Jewish martyrs. Vespasian insti- 
tuted also the Fiscus Jupaicus, and did not hesitate 
to claim all Judea as his property (Josephus, 2c. vi. 
6, § 6). A papyrus from the Egyptian province of 
Arsinoe, preserved partly in London and partly in 
Vienna, gives detailed information concerning ‘a 
special impost levied on the Jews in addition to the 
customary poll-tax. This papyrus is dated in the 
fifth year of Vespasian’s reign, and shows that the 
tax was payable by every Jew and Jewess over three 
years of age. The annual amount of the special 
Jewish assessment was 8 drachme 2 oboles per in- 
dividual, and to this was added an extra income 
of 1drachma. The poll-tax itself amounted to 
drachme, so that the Jews were heavily burdened, 
at least throughout Egypt. Christian sources fur 
ther state that Vespasian caused ail Jews of the 
house of David to be executed, and thus instiga 
@ gréat persecution (Eusebius, “Hist, Eccl.” ifi, 1 q 
based on Hegesippus). He also closed the Temple 
of: Onjas, in 78, and enlarged the pomerium of the 
city of Rome, which might be done only by an 
imperator who had increased the territories of the 
empire. ' 

Vespasian is frequently mentioned in rabbinical 
literature, the war, with which certain mourning 

customs were associated, being clo 
Talmudic “polemos shel Aspasyanos ” (Sotah i 
References. 14), and “ Vespasian and his comrades 
(¢.¢., his sons) being accused of enrich- 
ing themselves from the treasures of Israel (Midr, 
Teh. xvii, 2).. When Vespasian came to Jerusalem 


| he encamped outside the wall and made proposi- 


tions of peace to the Jews which were rejected. 
According to Ab. R. N., Recension B, § 6, certain 
Jews in the city communicated treachcrously with 
Vespasian by means of arrows; but this state- 
ment confuses Vespasian with Titus, while other 


. passages confound him with Hadrian, or even with 


Nebuchadnezzar. “One of these will destroy the 
holy Temple, and that one is the miscreant Vespa- 
sian” (Midrash ha-Gadol on Gen. xxv. 28, ed. 
Schechter; in Gen. R. Ixvii. the name of Hadrian 
is substituted). The passage “I have not despised 
them ” was interpreted as meaning, “I have not de- 
spised them in the days of Vespasian ” (Sifra, xxvi, 
44; Esth. R., beginning); and it is clear from a state- 
ment of Jerome on Joel iii. 3 that several haggadic 
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passages were likewise regarded as allusions to Ves- 
pasian. Various legends concerning this emperor 
appear in rabbinical literature, the first one being 
told by Josephus (“ Ant.” viii. 2, § 5), who relates 
how a Jewish exorcist displayed his skill to Ves- 
pasian, The shiploads of captive Jews are gen- 
erally, and correctly, associated with the name of 





Brass Coin of Vespastan, with Inscription ** Iudaea Capta.” 
Struck in 72 c. E. 
(From Madden, “ History of Jewish Coinage.") 


Titus; but according to a later legend (Buxtorf, 
“Synagoga Judaica,” ix. 281; “J. Q. R.” xv. 664), 
which apparently sought to attribute to Vespasian 
all the evils that befell the Jews, the future emperor 
guided three vessels filled with Hebrew prisoners to 

Lavanda, Arlada, and Bardeli. 

Vespasian collected his memoirs of the Jewish 
war;and these were mentioned, and probably also 
used, by Josephus (“ Vita,” § 65; comp. “Contra 
Ap.” i., § 10), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Gritz, Gesch. 4th ed., ili. 494 et seq.: Schitrer, 
Gexch. 3d ed., |. 610 et seq. (Where further sources are given); 
Vogelstein and Rieger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, i. 23; 
Mommsen, Fémische Gesch. vol. v.: Darmesteter, in R. B. J. 
1, 40-56; Offord, in Proc, Soc. Bibl, Arch. 1902, xxiv. 325; 
Newton, The Epigraphal Evidence for the Reign of Ves- 
Pavan and Titus, Ithaca, New York, 1901; Wessely, Die 


pikrisiz uid das "lovsaiuy téAcoua Unter Vespasian, in 
Studien zur Paleographie und Papyruskunde, Leipsic, 1901. 


a. S. Kr. 
VESSELS, SACRED. See TEMPLE, ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF. 


VESSILLO ISRAELITICO, IL (“Hebrew 
Banner.”); An Italian monthly; the continuation of 
the “ Educatore Israclita” (founded 1853), which, up- 
on the death of itseditor Giuseppe Levi (July 10, 1874), 
passed under the new title into the control of Flaminio 
Servi, rabbi of Casale Monferrato, who transferred its 
headquarters from Vercelli to Casale. During the 
early years of its existence it contained essays from 
the pens of such men as Berliner, Benedetti, Perreau, 
Soave, and Steinschneider; but later its importance 
aan literary and scientific journal deteriorated. It 
is noteworthy as containing valuable biographical 
sketches of Italian Jews. 

Flaminio Servi died Jan. 23, 1904, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ferruccio, who has made consid- 
erable changes in the publication, giving it a dis- 
tinctly modern character. In February, 1905, the 
“Lux,” a review founded in Leghorn in 1904 under 
the editorship of Arrigo Lattes and Alfredo Toaff, 
was incorporated with the “ Vessillo.” 

8. Uc. 

Viszi, JOSEPH: Hungarian editor and dep- 
uty; born at Arad Nov. 6, 1858. He was educated 
at the gymnasium of his native town, and studied 





philosophy, literature, and languages at Budapest. 
In his early youth he was a poet, and iu the sev- 
enties his lyrical productions were accepted by the 
best literary periodicals, while two volumes of his 
verses were published at Budapest in 1880 under the 
titles “ A Banat Dalaibdl” and “ Traviata, Dalok Egy 
Tévedt Nohéz.” Since 1877 he hae devoted himself 
to journalism, advocating liberal views. He was 
for some time editor of the “Budapester Tagblatt,” 
and contributed leaders and stories to the “ Pester 
Lloyd.” In 1894 he became editor-in-chief of the 
“Pesti Napl6é,” and in 1896 he founded the “ Buda- 
pesti Napl6,” 

Vészi is president of the journalistic club of Buda- 
pest, and vice-president of the picture salon and of 
the club of amatcur musicians in that city. He is 
also master of the masonic lodge “ Reform.” In 1899 
he was elected to the Hungarian Parliament from 
the district of Szdsz-Scbes; and in 1901, from the 
third district of the capital. At present (1905) he 
represents the third district of Budapest. He takes 
an active interest in all Jewish affairs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdgyytilési Almanach, 191-8; 
Pallas Lex. . 
8. L. V. 
VICTORIA. See AusTRALiA; BALLARAT; MEL- 


BOURNE. 
VICTORIA. See Canana. 


VIDAL B. BENVENISTE IBN LABI. 
Last, JOSEPH IBN. 

VIDAL, MENAHEM B. SOLOMON ME- 
IRI. See Me’int, MENAHEM. 


VIDAL OF TOLOSA: Spanish scholar of the 
latter half of the fourteenth century. He resided in 
Catalonia, where he prepared his most important 
work, “Maggid Mishneh,” a commentary on Mai- 
monides’ “Yad.” This work covered the entire con- 
tents of the “Yad,” but only those parts are extant 
which cover the following books: iii.,iv., v. (ch. i- 
ix. only), xi., xii. (ch. i-iii. only), and xiii. The 
commentary was never published separately, but 
only together with the “ Yad” (first at Constantino- 
ple, 1509). Vidal’s second work was a commentary 
in Arabic on Al-Ghazali’s “To‘elet. ha-Higgayon.” 
This commentary was translated into Hebrew by 
Moses ben Joshua of Narbonne, and is extant in 
manuscript in the Library of the Vatican. From 
Joseph Caro’s preface to his “ Kesef Mishneh ” itap- 
pears that Vidal was a personal friend of R. Nissim. 

Vidal’s son Isaac was also a prominent scholar; 
he lived in Alcala and corresponded with Isaac ben 
Sheshet (Responsa, No. 478). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, pp. 360-361: Ibn 
Yahya, Shalshelet ha-Kabhbatah, ed. Amsterdam, p. 45; Se- 
fer Yuhasin, ed. Filipowski, p. 225a; Conforte, Kore ha- 
Dornt, ed. Cassel, pp. 2%6a, 27a; Rosin, Compendium der 
JSiidiscl Gesetzeskunde, p. 115, Breslau, 187t; De Rossi, 
Dizionario, p, 328; Steinschneider, Hebr. Uehers. 1, 315, 


note 353: idem. Jidische Literatur, Bes. note 17; Wolf, 
Kt 


Bibl. Hebr, i. 563, fii. 562; Bartolocci, Kiryat Sefer, ii, 804a— 
805b; Benjacob, Ozar he-Sefarim, p. 384; Steinschnetder, 


Cat. Boat. cols, 2707-2708. 
8. 0. 


See 






E. C. 


VIDAL-NAQUET, SAMUEL EMANUEL: 
French financier; born at Paris Aug. 22, 1859. Edu- 
cated in his native city, he graduated from the Law 
Faculty and was admitted to the bar in 1882. In 
1885 he entered the Banaue des Fonds Publics ct 
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Valeurs Industrielles, managed by his father, whom 
he succeeded as chief on the latter’s death. 

Since 1888 he has edited with his brother Charles 
the “Cote de la Bourse et de la Banque,” for which 
paper he wrote many editorials. He is recognized 
as one of the leading French authorities on financial 
law. 

BIBLioGRaPuy : Curinier, Dict. Nat. tii, 34. 

8. F, T. H. 

VIDAS, DE, ELIJAH B. MOSES. See Ens- 
sal B, Moses DE Vipas. 


VIDAS, SAMUEL BEN HABIB DE: Span- 
ish scholar and Bible commentator of the fifteenth 
century ; itis said, but not known with certainty, that 
he was a physician also. He wrote a commentary 
on Lamentations, entitled “ Perush Megillat Ekah,” 
which appeared in Salonica, 1595. He was the au- 
thor of the following works also, which have been 
preserved in manuscript: “Mebakkesh ha-Shem,” 
sermons on the weekly Torah lessons, beginning with 
Ki Tissa and continued to Nizzabim; and a com- 
mentary on Canticles, in which his name is given as 
Samuel Bibas (we33). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Potak, in Orient, Lit. x. 276; Azulai, Shem 
ha-Gedolim, i, 174: Carmoly, Histoire des Médecins Juifs, 

BP 121 et fogs Behorr, in He-Hatugz, ii. 24; Dukes, in Orient, 


. X. 707; Steinschnefder, Cat. Bud?. cols. 2410-2411; Jacobs, 
Sources, p. 195. 


J 8. 0. 

VIENNA : Capital of Austria-Hungary. Legend 
asserts that Jews settled in this city in the remotest 
antiquity, and it is alleged that some were among 
the first colonists that Rome sent to the Danube. 
In 905 decrees were issued fixing the toll to be paid 
by Jewish merchants in Austria; this, however, 
proves only that Jews traveled in that country. 
Although the document, dated 1156, which granted 
to Duke Leopold of Austria the privilege of admitting 
Jews into his dominions is a forgery originating 
two hundred years after its alleged date (O. Stobbe, 
“Die Juden in Deutschland,” p. 12), Jews were un- 
doubtedly living at that time in Austria, though not 
in great numbers. Under the protection of the 
liberal princes of the house of Babenberg they fared 
much better than the other German Jews of that 
period. 

As early as 1194 Duke Leopold VI. of Austria 
placed a Jew of the name of Shlom (Solomon) at 
the head of the mint (“super officium 
monetx ”), and Jewish officers of that 
mint had such influence as to give rise 
to bittercomplaints. Two years later, 
when the Crusaders reached Vienna and heard that 
Solomon had imprisoned for theft one of his servants 
who was to join them, they rushed to the Jew’s house, 
murdered lim and fifteen other Jews, and liberated 
the imprisoned man. The duke was sufficiently 
just*to execute two of the ringleaders (Joseph ha- 
Kohen, “ ‘Emek ha-Baka,” ed. Letteris, p. 46). The 
influence of the Jewish officials had become so great 
that after the expulsion of Duke Frederick the Bellig- 
crent, in 1237, the citizens of Vienna petitioned 
Emperor Frederick II. not to appoint any more 
Jews to official positions, Nevertheless Jewsappar- 
ently continued to be employed as agents of the 


Shlom the 
Minter. 








cial policy of Duke Frederick II. and induced him to 
forbid the export of grain into the “upper districts” 
(Pertz, “Monumenta Scriptores,” ix. 786); and in 
1257 the Jews Lublin and Nekelo, two brothers, 
were treasury agents (“Kammergrafen”) “to the 
most illustrious Duke of Austria” (Steinschneider, 
“Hebr. Bibl.” x. 44 e¢ seg.). In Aug., 1238, Em- 
peror Frederick II. took the Jews of Vienna under 
his protection (“servi camere nostre”), granting 
them special privileges (see Jew. Encyc, ii. 322, 8.0. 
Austria). Of still greater importance is the charter 
that Duke Frederick II. granted to all Jews within 
his territory July 1, 1244; this afterward became 
the model by which the status of the Jews of Bohe- 
mia, Moravia, Hungary, Silesia, and Poland was 
regulated. 

The Jews of Vienna, who had the right to own 
real estate and to buy houses, were engaged princi- 
pally in lending money on security to the burghers 
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Gate Leading to the Old “ Judenstadt” at Vienna. 
(From aa old print.) 


and also to the impecunious princes. Frederick II. 
permitted the Jews to charge a weckly interest of , 
eight heller on the pound (¢.¢., 87 per cent); under his * 
father they were permitted a still higher rate, Later 
the rate on loans by Jews was reduced to three 
helleron the pound. The rich Jew Techau in Vienna 
was in 1255 the bondsman of Duke Leopold VI. for 
a debt of 2,000 pounds of silver owed to King 
Andrew of Hungary (Steinschneider, /.¢. x. 46). The 
“ Muschlein Terhau ” (Techau) mentioned iu a docu- 
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son of this other unknown person. The favor- 
able position of the Jews changed when, in May, 
1267, the Council of Vienna .revived 

The Church the ancient, ecclesiastical decrees con- 
Counci 


* 4 they could,not be carried ‘out. to the 
letter, since the princes in their monetary difficulties 
could not get along without Jewish help. Emperor 
Rudolph, the first of the house of Hapsburg, who 
was indebted to a Jew by the name of Amschel 
Oppenheimer, confirmed in 1277 the Jews’ statute 
of DukeFrederick the Belligerent; but a year later 
he declared the Jews ineligible for public office, a 
privilege which his successor, Duke Albert, con- 
firmed the 
citizens of, Vi- 

enna ia 1296, 

The fotr- 
teenth century 
in general 
brought much 
misery to the 
Jews of Vienna. 
In 1337 outrages 
were committed 
against them, 
‘but Duke Albert 
and the nobles 
interfered to 
protect them 
from further in- 
justice. In rec- 
ognition of the 
good-willshown 
by the citizens 
of Vienna in 
time of distress, 
and in anticipa- 
tion of its con- 
tinuance, the 
Jews declared, 
in a document 
written in He- 
brew and dated 
Vienna, June 19, 
1838, that they 
would lend to the citizens of Vienna, rich as 
well as poor, a pound of Vienna heller at a weekly 
intetest of three heller. On the following day 
appeared the “Jews’ decree” of the dukes Albert 
and Otto, and the endorsement of the Jewish docu- 
ment (G. Wolf, “Gesch. der Juden in Wien,” p. 
11; idem, “Studien zur Jubelfeier der Wiener Uni- 
Versitiit,” pp. 170 et seg.; Wiener, J.c. p. 221). 

The Jews of Vienna appear to have suffered 
during the persecutions consequent on the Black 
Death (1369), and in 1370 they were seized, deprived 
of their possessions, and expelled from the city. 
But in spite of these persecutions the Jews very soon 
returned to Vienna and other places. The dukes 
Albert and Leopold,’ who were continually in finan- 
cial straits, needed the Jews, as did also their succes- 
sors. At their pleasure they “killed the Jews’ let- 
ters,” that is, they canceled the debts of the burghers 
to the Jews, often those ofanentirecity. One of the 


cerning the Jews. ‘These decreéS fos- 
of 1267. tered hatred against’ the Jews, but, 





Plan of the Old “Judenstadt” at Vienna, 








_richest Jews of Vienna, called A the documents in- 
differently David the Steuzz, Von Steuzz, Steuzzel, 
on Steuzzlein (the Jew Hennlein von Neuenburg’s 

« son), who from 1350 to'1886*had business relations 
with the nobles and ‘the burghers, often lent large 
sums to Duke Albert; and after his (Steuzz’s) death 
his son Jonah entered wpon his.rights; only the duke 
himself could bring an action against him (Wiener, 
Te. pp. 224 et seq.; according to Document No. 169 
{p. 240] he should be called “Jonah the Steussen” 
instead of “Jonah the Russian”), . 

In 1421 Duke Albert issued a decree that in future 
no Jew should be permitted to live in Austria; this 
decree was renewed by Duke Ladislaus in 1458 
(*Monumenta Germanie,” xi, 517; Wertheimer, 

“Die Juden in 

Oesterreich,” i. 

97; Wolf, Gesch., 

pp. 18 et seq.; 

Wiener, /.c. p. 

239; Joseph ha- 

Kohen, “‘Emek 

ha-Baka,” p. 

219; *Terumat 

ha-Deshen,” re- 

sponsa, No, 241). 

The houses of 

the Jews who 

had been burned 
or expelled were 
sold or given 
away by the 
duke, the syna- 
gogue at Tulln 
was presented to 
the convent of 

St. Dorothea in 

Vienna, and the 

synagogueatthe 

latter place was 
torn down and 
the stones used 

for building a 

university. 

Notwithstand- 

ing these perse- 

cutions the spir- 
itual activity of the Vienna Jews was consider- 
able. One of the earliest rabbis_of Vienna was 

Isaac b. Moses (called also Isaac “Or Zarua‘,” 

after the title of his work, or simply Isaac of Vi- 

enna). A ritual question was addressed to him 

in 1240 by Abigdor ha-Kohen, the son-in-law of 
the learned and rich,Hayyim b. Moses of Wiener- 

Neustadt, who, together with his brother Eliezer, 

was at the head of the Viennese rab- 

binate. Another rabbi of Vienna was 

Meir ha-Levi ben Baruch, who re- 

stored the rabbinical ordination. THis. 

son probably was the “Judenmeister,” Baruch of 

Vienna, with whom, together with Meir b. Baruch, 

who died about 1400, the dukes Albert and Leo- 

pold came to an agreement in regard to security 


Early 
Rabbis. 


| for 20,000 gulden (Wiener, /.c. p. 228, No. 82). 


Abraham Klausner filled the Vienna rabbinate; 
the last-named collected the various synagogal 
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customs (“minhagim”), and was also a money- 
broker, 

In spite of the decree of banishment Jews still 
remained in Vienna. In #512 seven Jewish families 
were living there, the members of Which intercéded 
for their unfortunate coreligionists in Marchegg, 
who were in danger of being, byrned, like those: of | 
Bosing (Wolf, Gesch, pp. 23, 255). In 1528 Empefor 
Ferdinand issued a decree “ fof the Jewish residents of 
Austria, who are the property of the royal chancel- 
lery,”and ordered that every Jew whocame to Vienna 
should immediately report to the government office, 
where he would receive a “ticket”; he must wear 
the Jews" badge, a ring of yellow cloth, on his outer 
garment, “uncovered and unhidden”; and might 
stop only at the two houses set apart for Jews. The 
Jews of Vienna begged that their coreligionists who 





The “Judenturm” at Vienna. 


(From an old print.) 





had been driven out of Presburg in this year might 
be allowed to settle in Lower Austria, but Ferdinand 
refused their request. In 1542 Emperor Ferdinand 
conceded to the Jew Moses the right to carry on in 
the country a small business and “ trade,” in recog- 
nition of his services at the mint; and in 1544 he 
granted to the Jew Lazarus, physician to his chil- 
dren, the privilege of living wherever he chose. 
The decrees of banishment -were renewed from 
time to time. A mandate of Jan, 2, 1554, ordered 
that the Jews should leave the territory of Lower 
Austria at the end of six months; but the period was 
several times prolonged. The same proceedings 
took place when the decrees of banishment were re- 
newed in 1567 and 1572. However, toward the end 
of 1575 the Jews were really expelled; but they did 
not stay away very long, for the impecuniosity of the 
emperorsand the interests of the state often inclined 
the monarchs to be favorably disposed toward them, 
outweighing religious hatred and the still stronger 
jealousy of the non-Jewish merchants. Yet the 











condition of the Jews was permanently insecure, 
for they were without rights and privileges. When 
those of’ Vienna, who numbeted in all thirty-one 
familjes, were not ablesin 1599, to pay the 20,000 


.florins’ demanded of’ them, an order was issued, 


Feb. 5, 1600, that they should leave Vienna and 
Austria within fourteen days. All obeyed except 
eleven famnilies dnd the physician Elias Aluanus 
(Halfon), the “Erztney doctor”; but all the exiles 
soon returned, with others, to Vienna (Wolf, “Stu-. 
dien,” pp. 178 et seq.). 

The condition of the Jews improved under Em- 
peror Ferdinand II. He renewed Emperor Mat- 
thias’ decree that they could be driven from the 
cities only with the consent of the ruling emperor; 
he protected them against force and oppreéggion, and 
expressly maintained their rights, so that the de- 


cree of general expulsion@ated Jan. , 


Under Fer- 7, 1625, was not carried out (Wolf, 
dinand II. “Die Juden Unter Ferdinand II.” in 
“Jahrbuch fiir Gesch. der Judén,” i. 
218 et seg.). Those Jews whom the people of Vienna 
desired to expel in 1628 were assigned to the district 
of the Lower Worth as a permanent place of resi- 
dence, with protection “forever.” A wall enclosed 
this new Jews’ town, and here the wealthy ones 
among them acquired houses and gardens; they had 
their own shops, and soon a beautiful synagogue 
was built. They paid 600 florins a year in taxes to 
the city, and, apart from several imposts, 10,000 
florins a year into the imperial treasury. After the 
death of Ferdinand IL. (1687), to whose widow, the 
empress Eleonora, the Jews of Vienna were required 
to pay 2,500 gulden a year, the burghers addressed 
a petition to his successor, Ferdinand III, asking 
him “to drive out all of the Jews, no one excepted, 
three miles beyond this city, if not from the whole 
country” (Wolf, “Gesch. der Juden in Wien,” 
pp. 261 et seg.). The emperor would not grant 
this request, but satisfied the burghers by depriv- 
ing the Jews of the right to trade in the inner 
city, where the citizens had their shops. Free 
entrance into the city was henceforth denied the 
Jews. Trembling for their existence, the Jews of 
Vienna offered to assume a state debt of 8,000 gul- 
den and to present the emperor with 15,000 gul- 
den, and promised to trouble him no longer with 
their disputes. ; 

In Vienna, where, in 1620, about fifty families 
were living—among them several court Jews—the 
community had two synagogues and a cemetery, 
Its first rabbi, mentioned in 1600, was Abraham 
Flesch, who was followed by Isaac Hayyim of 
Opatow (Sept., 1623); Veit Munk; Yom-Tob 
Lipmann Heller, of Nikolsburg; the physician 
Leo Lucerna, 6r Judah Lib Ma‘or Katon (d. 
1635; built a synagogue at his own expense); and 
Hayyim Menahem Mann. The Vienna rab- 
binate, which supported higher Talmudic schools 
and philanthropic institutions, had among its more 
distinguished incumbents R. Phébus, who emi- 
grated to Palestine in 1655; he was succeeded by 
Shabbethai Sheftel Hurwitz. About this time 
Zacharias Levi, brother of Nathan Feitel (d. 
1643), learned in rabbinical lore, built a third syna- 
gogue, in connection with a richly endowed Tal- 
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mudie school, and Vienna became a center of Jewish 
learning and cabalistic speculation. The last rabbi 
of Vienna and of Lower Austria was Gershon Ash- 
kenazi, whose colleagues: were Mordecai Léb 
Oéttingen (tlie friend of the Christian divine Wa- 
genseil)'and the preachers Uri Lipmann Hirz 
Koma and Enoch Frinkel. 

The Jewish community of Vienna in 1660 num- 
bered about 500 families, and in spite of the many 
taxes, assessments, and war duties was in a flourish- 
ing condition. But troublous times were in store for 
it. The hatred of the burghers increased with their 


intolerance, leading to difficulties in which the gov- | of banishment. 





againstthem. The riots turned into wholesale loot- 
ing expeditions, and the students and the mob at- 
tempted to fire the ghetto. The;mili- 
tary guard had to be called out; but 
it was only on the third day of the riot 
that the emperor gave orders that.no 
non-Jew was to set footintheJewry. Infurtherevi- 
dence of the desirability of banishing the Jews, they 
were accused of being insecret communication with 
the Swedes. It was finally decided, July 26, 1669, 
to expel a number of Jews from Vienna and Lower 
Austria; 1,346 persons were affected by this decree 
In their dire need the Jews of Vi- 


Riot 
of 1668. 
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(From a photograph.) 


ernment had to interfere. 
body of a woman was found in a pool in the Jewry, 
the Jews were accused of having murdered her, and 
their lives were in jeopardy. Unfortunately for 
them, Emperor Leopold, who was entirely in the 
hands of the’ Jesuits, married a Spanish infanta. 
When the crown prince died, in Jan., 1668, three 
months after his birth, the emperor and empress 
formed the thought of dealing with the Jews in 
Spanish fashion. A fire happened to break out in 
the: newly built royal palace in February of the 
same year, and the populace accused the Jews of 
having kindled it. In April, 1668, delegates of the 
city of Vienna appeared before the emperor, pray- 
ing him to destroy the Jews “root and branch”; 
and before the end of the month outrages began 


When in May, 1665, the | 





enna once more sent a memorial to the emperor; but 
in vain, for the commission had attributed to them 
all kinds of crimes. On Monday, March 1, 1670, a 
solemn proclamation was made in all public places 
that “for the glory of God” all Jews should, on 
penalty of imprisonment and death, leave Vienna 
and Upperand Lower Austria before Corpus Christi 
Day, never to return. Hirz Koma and the physi- 
cian of the community, Leo Winkler, in the name 
of the community made a last attempt to propitiate 
the emperor by offering him 100,000 

Expulsion florins and, in addition, 10,000 florins a 
of 1670. year. In the meantime the period 
fixed for the exodus had been prolonged 

at the intercession of influential persons. In July 
the Jews began to leave, and by Aug. 1 not one Jew 
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. 
was left in Vienna. The cemetery in the Rossau 
was protected by the city in consideration of the sum 
of 4,000 florins; the houses of the Jews became the 
property of the city; the large new synagogue was 
turned into a church, renamed the Leopoldskirche, 
and solemnly consecrated on Aug. 18; a Jew’s house 
was turned into the parsonage. In place of the old 
’ synagogue, and out of its ruins, was built a little 
church—that of St. Margaret, since demolished. 
Many of the more prominent families settled in Ber- 
lin (D. Kaufmann, “Die Letzte Vertreibung der 
Juden aus Wien und Niederdsterreich,” Budapest, 
1889; G. Wolf, “Die Juden in der Leopoldstadt im 
17. Jahrhundert in Wien,” Vienna, 1864). 

Vienna only too soon regretted the expulsion of 
the Jews. The deficit in the state tax amounted, 
according to the report of the royal exchequer, to 
40,000 florinsa year; the “ Landstiinde ” also reported 
a loss of 20,000 florins owing to the departure of the 
Jews. The citizens of Vienna, who had undertaken 








ber of the imperial household, the second as his as- 
sistant. But the aes of the populace against the 
Jews was as bitter as it had been before the expul- 
sion, leading to frequent riots, and, as in 1705 and 
1710, to-repeated demands for their banishment. 
Gradually more families settled there: the Schlesing- 
ers; Marcus and Meyer Hirschel, who contributed 
150,000 florins to the building fund of the Church of 
St. Charles Borromeo; the Arnsteins and Eskeles; 
the Leidesdorfers; Diego d’Aguilar; and many 
others; 
In 1753 there were 700 Jews in Vienna, who paid 
a yearly toleration tax amounting to 14,000 gulden, 
The plan, proposed repeatedly, to con- 


‘Jews’ fine the Jews to a ghetto was not 
Decree,” carried out; but they were huddled 
1764. together in houses in certain streets, 


only afew court Jews being permitted 
to live among Christians. The precarious position 
of the Jews was in a way improved by the “ Jews’ 


JEWISH ORPHAN ASYLUM, VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 


to pay the yearly Jews’ tax of 14,000 florins, could 
hardly pay their own taxes. At a conference held 
in Wisehaw, Moravia, Sept. 26, 1678, between rep- 
resentatives of the government and of the Jews it 
was agreed that 250 Jewish families might return to 
Vienna and occupy fifty business places in the inner 
city on payment of 800,000 florins and the former 
yearly tax of 10,000 florins. In view of the hope- 
lessly depleted treasury, the royal exchequer consid- 
ered this offer a “remarkable piece of good fortune,” 
and on Feb, 28, 1675, the agreement was ratified; 
soon thereafter several Jews returned to Vienna. 
Samson Wertheimer, who, with his partner Samuel 
OPPENHEIMER, liad rendered importantservices to the 
state, returned to the city in 1684, the first as a mem- 





decree” of May 5, 1764, which permitted any Jew 
who could prove that he possessed a certain sum of 


ready money and “acceptable”. papers, or that he , 





had established a factory, etc., to live in Vienna. 
According to this decree no Jew could buy a house; 
a married Jew had to let his beard grow, that he 
might be readily distinguished; an@ no synagogue 
or other place for common worship was permitted, 
The empress Maria Theresa, who in her unbounded 
hatred of the Jews could conceive of “no greater 
pest for the state than this nation,” was always con- 
sidering how to “diminish the Jews; by no means 
to increase them.” 

Emperor Joseph II. also did not wish to favor the 
Jews or increase their numbers in his dominions ; 
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but Ne was at least the first Austrian ruler to recog- 
nize the Jew asa human being. The much- praised 
Edict of Toleration, published Jan, 2, 1782, per- 
mitted the Jews to learn all kinds of trades (with- 
out, however, granting the right to hold a master’s 
certificate)and to lend money on real estate, though 
they were not permitted to acquire 
any. The tolerated Jew—that is, the 
one who paid_ protection or toleration 
money—could live with his family 
wherever he chose in Vienna. Foreign Jews could 
sell their goods at the fairs, but could remain in Vi- 
enna no longer than was necessary to finish their 





Under 
Joseph II. 














“HOHE WARTE,” THE JEWISH INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, VIENNA. 


Jews and Jewessesin Vienna who weretheld in high 
esteem for their culture and wealth. The'salons of 
Fanny von Arnstein, wife of the banker Nathan 
von Arnstein, and of her sister Cecilia von Eskeles, 
wife of Bernhard von Eskrues, were at the.time of 
the Congress of Vienna attended by yprinces and 
nobles, statesmen and high civic dignitaries, scholars 
and artists. After several unsuccessful petitions, the 
Jews of Vienna were allowed, in 1811, to fit up a 
“Betstube” (room for prayers) in a house they had 
bought on the old Dempfingerhof; twelve years 
later a synagogue was built, due to the efforts of M, 
L. Biedermann, I, L. ‘von Hoffmannsthal, Joseph 




















(From a photograph.) « 


business. All laws compelling differentiation in at- 
tire, as well as the prohibition against visiting public 
places of amusement, were repealed. ‘The sixty-five 
families living in Vienna in 1784 were not allowed 
to form a congregation or to have a synagogue. In 
Vienna there were established at that time a Jewish 
physician (Samuel B. Oppenheimer), a Jewish law- 
yer (A. Joel), and a Jewish dramatist (David Bene- 
dict Arnsteiner), In 1788 Emperor Joseph decreed 
that the Jews were liable to military service, except- 
ing only those of Vienna who were “ protected.” 
Under Leopold II. the status of the Jews re- 
mained the same. 
taxe,” a toll levied upon every Jew who went to 
Vienna. In spite of the harsh conditions under which 
they were compelled to live, there were even then 





He instituted the “Collecten- | 








von Wertheimstein, and others, and I§aic Ni M 
HEIMER was called as preacher and teacher of'Telig- 
ion, and Salomon Sunzer as cantory.'The Jews of 
Vienna now possessed a synagogue, a Hospital which 
had been fitted up in the eighteenth ‘century, anda 
school of religion; the teachers in the jastenamed 
were Mannheimer, J. L; SAatscu ‘92, Leopold Breu- 
er, and Gershon Wolf. 

The number of tolerated. families increased from, 
year to year; in 1820;theré were. 135 
families, and 197 in 1847;-im 1848 there. 
were 4,000 Jews inthe city. The éon- 
gregation of Vienna built in 1855 a second syna- 
gogue, calling Adolf Jeux and*later Moritz 
GiDEMANN as preachers; 

The restrictions placed upon the Jews in Vienna 
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continued under Emperor Ferdinand. ‘In 1846, the 
year in which the medieval Oatu More Juparco was 
repealedythe representatives of the community of 
Vienna‘sent a petition to the emperor praying ‘for a 
betterment of their condition; this petition was in- 
dorsed by the magistra¢y and the government, but 
it was nof'acted upon. Then came the Vienna rev- 


olution of March, 1848, during which the resolute 
Adolf Fiscuuor distinguished himself. The consti- 
tution of March 4, 1849, which recognized the equal 
rights ofall citizens, regardless of creed, was repealed 


ministered by a board of thirty-six members, elected 
by taxpayers. The expenses are defrayed by as- 
sessments and fees. The assessments are levied on 
each Jew according to his means, the lowest sum 
being 10 kronen ($2), and the highest, according 
to statute, 12,000 kronen, although occasionally this 
is voluntarily exceeded by individual members of 
the community. In 1903 communal taxes to the 
amount of 1,058,809 kronen were paid by 16,785 
members. 

The total receipts of the community for 1903 





Dec. 31, 1851." On Jan. 18, 1860, the Jews of Lower 
Austria were permitted to acquire real estate. 


Vertheimer, Die Juden in Oe5sterreich, 
2 vols., Leipsic, D. Kaufmann, Die Letzte Vertreibung 
der Juden aus Wien und Niederdsterreich, Budapest, 1889 ; 
G. Wolf, Die Juden in Oesterreich, in Die Vilker Oester- 
reich-Ungarns, vol. vii., Vienna, 1883; idem, Die Juden in 
der Leopoldstadt im 17. Jahrhundert in Wien, ib, 1864; 
idem, Judentaufen in Oesterreich, ib. 1863; idem, Gesch. 
der Juden in Wien, ib. 1876; idem, Historische Notize 
in Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1861, vol. xxiii; idem, Zur Gesch. 
der Emancipation der Juden in Oesterreich, in Judisches 
Literaturblatt, 1877, vol. vii.; idem, Zur Gesch. der Juden 
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in Wien, in Jahrb. fiir Isracliten, pp. 73 et seq.. Vienna, 
1860; idem, Das Hundertjdhrige Jubiltium der Isracliti- 


eg Cultusgemeinde in Wien, pp. 132 et seq., Vienna, 


J. M. K. 
——Present Conditions: The Jewish population 
of Vienna is organized, in accordance with the law 


of 1890, in one community, which embraces in its 
territory the municipal distrfet of Vienna. It is ad- 





JEWISH GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE, VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 





amounted to 2,248,449 kronen, and the total ex- 
penditures to 2,147,506 kronen, the latter being item- 
ized as follows: 












Kronen. 
Synagogues and ritual institutions +++ 419,900 
Religious instruction and school: ++ 260,235, 
Hospital... ~ 801,731 
Almshou « 145,716 
Charit: vee 223481 
Cemetery-and burials. + 832,364 
Administration and miscellaneou + 464,129 


The records of Jewish births, marriages, and bur- 
ials in Vienna are kept by thecommunity. . In 1900, 
the date of the latest census, there were 146,926 Jews 
in the city; and their increase in the course of the 
nineteenth century, as well as their numerical rela- 
tion to the total population, is shown in the follow- 
ing table: ‘ 
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Year. Total 
Population. 1 

Number. | Pergcntage 
Ae 0.5 
1,640 0.5 
5,600 3.30 
40/300 6.60 
72,590 10.00 

118,495 8.30 

146,926 8.77 








The most important growth of the Jewish popu- 
lation, according to this table, was between the years 
1830 and 1856, and between 1880 and 1890, the former 
being explained by the repeal, in 1848, of the law 
restricting Jewish residence in the city, and the Jat- 
ter by the annexation of suburban communities to 
the city. While the first of these extraordinary in- 
ereasesin number marks av actual rise in percentage, 
the second is a decrease in this respect, since the 
proportion of Jews in the nine incorporated suburbs 
was far lower than in the ten old districts. 

The following table gives the annual number of 
births, marriages, and deaths among the Jews in 
comparison with those among the total population 
of Vicuna according to the average of recent years: 











Total Population, | Jewish Population. 
Per- Per- 

Number. | centage. Number. | centage. 
Births.. 55,000 3.43 8,300 2.36 
Marriages 15,000. 1.00 S50. 0.60 
Deaths ... 33,000 2.06 1,000 1.36 








It is clear from this table that the increase in the 
Jewish population is rclatively less than among the 
other inhabitants, although a hopeful feature is the 
stall proportion of deaths, which may be due to 
a more rational mode of life among the Jews. A 
proof of their unfavorable political situation in 
Austria is afforded by the large number of conyer- 
sions to Christianity, which amounted to 559 in 
1900, and 617 in 1904, The community provides 
for daily public worship in five synagogues erected 
and maintained by it. In addition to 
these synagogues, Vienna contains a 
large number of synagogal associations, 
which have their own places of worship 
and are subventioned in great part by the commu- 
nity. On the high festivals temporary synagogues 
are opened to meet the extra demands, The perma- 
nent synagogues of Vienna provide accommodations 
for about 7,000 men and 5,600 women, 

The liturgy used in the synagogues of the com- 
munity, and in the majority of those associations men- 
tioned above, is that introduced by I. N. MANNIEI- 
MER and Salomon SuLzER; but in the Grosse Schiff- 
gasse (‘Adat Yisrael) synagogue, and in almost 
all the smaller ones, the old ritual is followed, and 
in the place of worship of the Turkish Jews (in the 
second district, Zirkusgasse), who form a community 
of their own, thé Sephardic ritual is adhered to, The 
shehitah and the sale of kasher meat are under the 
supervision of the rabbinate of the community of 
Vienna, and in some stalls the sales are made under 


Syna- 
goguea, 








the special control of the Orthodox community 
‘Adat Yisrael. There is also a mikweh. . 

Religious instruction forms a part of the eurric- 
ulum of the public schools of the lower and inter-. 
ate grades; the community provides for it 
entirely in the primary schools, while in the gym- 
nasiums and real-schools, where the teachers are 
appointed and salaried by the state, it is supervised 
by inspectors commissioned by the community. In 
the primary schools the expenses of this instruction 
are borne by the community, with the aid of a fund 
contributed by the state in accordance with the law, 
although this covers only a small part of the actual 
disbursements; but in the secondary schools the en- 
tire expense of religious instruction falls on the 
state. Two hours weekly are allotted to this in- 
struction in the curriculum, but the community 
maintains or subventions Hebrew schools for those 
who desire to acquire a more thorough knowledge 
of Bible and Talmud, while the large and valuable 
library of the Jewish community affords a wealth of 
material for students. The public schools of Vienna 
are non-sectarian, but the ruling majority have en- 
deavored, partly with success, to enforce a sectarian 
division by evading the existing laws. 

The chief institutions of Jewish learning in Vi- 
enna are as follows: (1) the Israx.itrscu-THEO- 
LouIScHE LEARANSTALT, founded in 1893 by the 
socicty for the establishment and maintenance of a 

Jewish theological institute in Vienna ; 





Educa- (2) the Talmud Torah, founded in 
tional 1854, with an average attendance of 
Insti- 240; (8) the general Austro-Jewish in- 
tutions. stitute for deaf-mutes, founded in 1853, 


with an average of 92 pupils and an 
annual expenditure of about 108,000 kronen; (4) the 
Jewish institute for the blind, founded in 1870, with 
an average of 60 pupils, and an annual expenditure 
of about 75,000 kronen; and (5) the Jewish kinders 
garten, founded in 1848, with an average of 330 
children, and an annual expenditure of about 15,000 
kronen. In 1900a Jewish atheneun was established, 
in which evening lectures on various subjects are 
given to large Jewish audiences, composed especially 
of the poorer classes. Vienna is also the home office: 
of the Baron de Hirsch fund for the promotion of 
popular education in Galicia and Bukowina and 
the scat of the Zionist Actions Comité. 

The number of Jewish pupils in the various: 
classes of schoolsas compared with the total number 
is given in the following table (p. 488), whose: 
figures are cited partly according to the averages 
of recent years, and partly on the basis of the statis- 
tics of the school-year 1901-2, These figures are 
especially noteworthy when the percentage of Jew- 
ish inhabitants to the total population (8.8) is borne 
in mind. 

Vienna’s situation in the vicinity of Russia and 
Rumania, the great centers of Jewish emigration, 
has resulted in large accretions of impoverished for- 
eign Jews; and the increased destitution of the na- 
tive Israclites, due to anti-Semitic agitation, ren- 
ders it readily intelligible that, despite the liberality 
of their more wealthy corcligionists and despite the 
existence of numerous socicties and foundations, 
poverty is prevalent among the Viennese Jews, This 
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| Total Jewish Students. 
Class of School. | Th ees 
} = 
| Number. centage. 
University... | 
Technical high schools 
Gymnasia...... 
Real-schools . 


Girls’ high schools 
Industrial schoo! 
Commercial high s 


















Commercial colleges . 680 
Other commercial institut 8,300 
Publie schools. 180,000 
Schools for deaf-mutes . 395 
Schools for the blind . liz 
Schools for the feeble-minded . 160 39 
Schools for neglected nildren.. 53 
Kindergartens ......... =e 6,300 1,000 








is intensified by an unfortunate division of forces 
among individual associations. 








throne; the cost of its maintenance is about 145,000 
kronen annually. 

The following are devoted exclusively to the care 
of the poor: the asylum fcr orphan girls (60 inmates; 
annual expenditure about 40,000 kronen); the Lea 
Merores asylum for orphan girls (50 inmates; opened 
in 1904) ; the Baron Springer asylum for orphan boys 
(founded 1890; 50 inmates); the employment bureau 
for girls (accommodations for 189) and the employ- 
ment bureau for boys (accommodations for 86), both 
institutions maintained by the Theresien Krenzer 
Verein; the employment bureau for female appren- 
tices (accommodations for 80), maintained by the 
Leopoldstadt Ladies’ Club ; the home for maleappren- 
tices, maintained by the Society for the Promotion 
of Handicrafts Among the Native Jews. Various 
forms of charitable work are also carried on by a 
large number of Jewish societies, of which the most 
important are given in the table on page 439, 


























PART OF OLD CEMETERY AT VIENNA. 
(From a photograph.) 


The community maintains a number of charities. 
A hospital was founded by the Vienna branch of 
the house of Rothschild, with 170 beds 

Benevolent and an annual expenditure of about 
Insti- 800,000 kronen; it has recently been 
tutions. endowed by Baron Nathaniel Roths- 

D child with 2,000,000 kronen to render 

all its space available. A home for the aged and in- 
firm, with 248 beds, was founded in honor of the fifti- 
eth anniversary of the emperor’s accession to the 





Vienna is the seat of the following societies, 
which deserve mention here, although their sphere 
of activity is not restricted to this city, or else is 
not confined to philanthropic objects; the Isran- 
LITISCHE ALLIANZ (founded 1872); the OrstrEr- 
REICHISCH-ISRAELITISCHE Unton (founded 1885); the 
Allgemeine Oesterreichisch-Israelitische Bund; the 
Association for the Aid of the Needy Jewish Popu- 
lation of Galicia; and the Baroness Hirsch Founda- 
tion for the Assistance of Boys and Girls in Austria, 
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Approximate 
Date of 
i “ f ‘Annual 
Name of Organization. Fur | expenditures 
. "| in Kronen. 
Hebra Kaddisha. 1764 
AVornen's Benevo 
viet) peseeeee “| 1816 
Women Benevolent Society (second 
district) alt ates 
Soclety for the Poor | 488i 
Society for the Promotion of Siandicratts) 18iL 
Orphans* Aid Society =| 180 
Students’ Aid Society | 1861 
1868 
1871 
1874 
189L 
Baroness Hirsch Benevolent Foundation. ‘nal (in, Jeans) 
(|(n donations) 
Free Employment Bureau.......++++++++ 1899 27,000 











An important factor in the care of the Jewish poor 
in Vienna is formed by the foundations, controlled, 
for the most part, by the community, The total 
capital of this classof fundsamounts in round num- 
bers to 8,500,000 kronen, although these figures in- 
clude a number of foundations which are not benev- 
olent, such as bequests for the care of graves and 
for memorial services. 

The community provides for the maintenance of 
a cemetery, as well as for the preservation of the 
older cemeteries, In the Zentralfriedhof (communal 
cemetery) & portion is reserved especially for the 
Jews.’ Every Jew receives ® scparate grave, 
whether it is paid for or not, although nearly 70 per 
cent of all burials in Vienna are free, Two old 
cemeteries, now disused, exist in Vienna, one in the 
Scegasse, closed about 1788, and the Wihringer 
graveyard, closed in 1879. 

BinioGRaPHy: Hickmann, Wien im Neunzehnten Jahr- 

Inuidert; the statistical annuals of the city of Vienna, and the 


reports of the community and of individual societies. 
D. T. L. 


VIENNE: Town in the ancient province of 
Dauphiné, France. Jews dwelt therc as early as the 
tenth century (Gross, “Gallia Judaica,” p. 191). 
They lived in a special quarter, still (1905) called 
“the Jewry,” and in the thirteenth century had a 
beautiful synagogue (Carmoly, “ Itinéraires,” p. 187). 

The following were the most noted scholars of 
Vienne: the tosafist Tobiah ben Elijah, author of 
a commentary on the Pentateuch and of liturgical 
poems (Zunz, “Z. G.” pp. 56, 97; ¢dem,“ Literatur- 
geschichte,” p. 803); Abraham ben Ephraim, a pupil 
of Tobiah and author of a work on casuistics; Yakar 
of Vienne, called also “Yakar ben Moses” of Bur- 
gundy (Vienne was for a time the capital of Bur- 
gundy), who composed posekim (legal decisions), 
fragments of which are still extant (Gross, Le. p. 
193). 

BIBLioGRAPHY : Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 191-194, 8. 

a. 

VILLEFRANCHE or (VILLAFRANCA): 
Town in the mountain district of the department of 
Rousillon, France; belonged formerly to Aragon. 
It was founded in 1095. and had a Jewish popula- 
tion as early as the middle of the thirteenth century, 





vence. In 1274 the small community was granted 
permission to lay out a cemetery ; and in 1328 it was 
allowed to rebuild its synagogue, which had been 
destroyed about seven years previously. The edifice 
was presented in 1392 to the settlement of Monte de 
Pacht. X 

Villefranche, now called Villefranche de Conflu- 
ent, was the birthplace of Levi nen Apranam, It 
should not be confounded with Villafranca de 
Panadés in Catalonia, nor with Villafranca in 
Navarre, both of which towns had Jewish commu- 
nities, the latter until 1498. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yanguas, Antiguedades de Navarra, ili, 258; 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 199; E. J. xvi. 184; Rios, Hist. 
ii. 14, 163; Jacobs, Sowrces, Nos. , B41, 900, 1710. o 

M. 


J. 
VINE. Sce Grape. 


VINEGAR: In the Biblical period vinegar was 
prepared either from wine or from cider, the former 
variety being termed “homez yayin,” and the latter 
“homez shekar.” It was used to moisten the flat 
loaves of the harvesters, and was also drunk when 
mixed with water, although thirst could not be 
quenched with it alone. 

Since Jewish wine was not allowed to ferment, 
being intended for the altar, and therefore being 
necessarily clean Levitically, vinegar, which in Tal- 
mudic times was called also “the son of wine,” was 
obtained from the lees or by the addition of barley 
to the wine or cider, The alteration usually re- 
quircd only three days, and the smell changed before 
the taste, although some wines were particularly 
liable to change, Thongh vinegar could become 
wine only by a miracle, the price of the former 
equaled that of the latter, and a fall in the value of 
the one depressed the rate for the other, 

The chief varicties of vinegar were wine-vinegar 
and cider-vinegar, vinegar of late grapes, vinegar 
changed by barley, and soured vinegar. Piekles 
aud meat were preserved in vinegar, and lettuce 
was dipped into it, while “The bitterer the salad of 
endives, the stronger must be the vinegar” was a 
Palestinian proverb, Vinegar was used with asafet- 
ida, the favorite condiment of antiquity and of the 
Middle Ages. 

The effect of vinegar was astringent, but it was 
also used frequently because of its soothing and 
cooling effects. Medicinally, it might be employed 
for dandruff, and even for dressing wounds, while 
jt was used as a gargle for toothache. Olives were 
sprinkled with vinegar to free them from their pits; 
it was used also in dyeing, and in adulterating oil. 
In view of the liability of wine to. change, barrels 
containing 10 per cent of vinegar were deemed fit 
for purchase, but the dealer was responsible for a 
limited period only, except in the case ot wine for 
the Temple, for which he was Hable until the wine 
was used. The Halakah considered the question 
whether wine and vinegar were to be considered as 
one, and forbade the use of the vinegar of Gentiles, 
since it was prepared from forbidden wine. The 
question was raised whether wine which had turned 
to vinegar became subject to the prohibition when 
touched by a Gentile. On account of its calming 
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Ment; and the prohibition of vinegar in the case of 
Nazarites was fully discussed in the Halakah. 

The passage in which Ruth was bidden to dip her 
bread into vinegar (Ruth ii. 14) was interpreted by 
the Haggadah us referring to Manasseh, one of her 
descendants, whose decds were sharp as vinegar, 
Among the proverbs concerning vinegar, in addition 
to Prov. x. 26 and xxv. 20, were the following: 
“Mayest thou have neither vinegar nor salt in 
thy house!” and “Much vinegar makes the wine 
cheap.” 

E.G * I. L6. 


VINEYARDS. Sce Graps. 


VINNITSA (VINITZA): Russian town in the 
governinent of Podolia; situated on the banks of the 
Bug. Vinnitsa was founded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury on the left bank of the Bug, and was protected 
by twocastics, The town suffered much in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries from the depreda- 
tions of the Tatars and the Cossacks. Jews Hved 
probably in Vinnitsa in the fifteenth century, but 
1582 is the date of the first documentary mention of 
them. In that year the local Jews carried on exten- 
sive business operations as cattle-drovers, and one 
of them, Michael of Vinnitsa, paid customs duties on 
a single drove of 2,000 head of sheep and cattle. 
Reference is also made to a Jew (name not given) 
who in 1552 held the lease of the local customs 
duties, In 1616 there were only fifty Jews in Vin- 
nitsa who paid taxes on thcir houses, During the 
Cossacks’ Upnrisinc the town was taken and pil- 
laged by Chmielnicki’s followers and its Jewish in- 
habitants were massacred, [t was retaken by the Po- 
lish troops, and then fell again under the powcr of the 
Cossacks and Tatars, changing hands several times, 
It suffered severely from the Harpamacks in the 
eighteenth century, The protecting castles had by 
that time disappeared, and the inhabitants, both 
Catholics and Jews, sought refuge in the Jesuit col- 
lege founded by Ladislaus in 1649, In 1774 Vin- 
nitsa was temporarily occupied by the Turks, and 
toward the end of the eighteenth century was al- 
most entirely ruined. 

Vinnitsa lad 23,591 inhabitants in 1878, of whom 
18,750 were Jews. The town was then au indus- 
trial center of some significance, possessing sixteen 
factories and other industrial establishments. Nine 
fairs were held there annually, though with but a 
limited volume of trade. The Jewish community 
possessed thirteen synagogues and houses of prayer, 
a Jewish two-class school, and a Jewish hospital. 
Most of the important distilleries (an ancient indus- 
‘try, to which the town owes its name) were owned 
by Jews, By 1879 the population of Vinnitsa had 
grown to 28,995, including more than 15,000 Jews. 
The town had in that year twenty-nine industrial 
‘establishments, and the Jewish community had added 
a Talmud Torah to its other communal institutions. 

On April 3 (Oid Style 16), 1905, the Jewish stores 
in the market-place in Vinnitsa were demolished bya 
drunken mob composed partly of reservists; several 
Jews caught on the streets were severely beaten. 
The conflict attracted the attention of a number of 
Jews organized -for self-defense, who suecessfully 











were injured, Order was restored by the police and 
the military, 
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VIOL 29, lit. “skin”): Musical instrument; 
next to the “kinnor,” it was the one most used by 
the Israclites. The Old Testament furnishes no de- 
scription of it, and resort must therefore be had to 
conjectures regarding it. The viol is commonly 
identified with the santir {corresponding to the 
“pesanter” [= padrgpeov] of Dan. iii. 5), an instru-: 
ment which is in use among the Arabs at the present 
time. The santir consists of a low, oblong box witha 
jlat bottom and a somewhat convex sounding-board, 
over which the strings are stretched. The player 
sits on the ground, or on a low stvol, and holds the 
viol in his lap. 

A similar instrument is represented in a picture 
found in the palace of Kuyunjik, which shows a band 
of musicians, both men and women, who are fol- 
lowed by other women singing or beating time with 
their hands as they go to greet the returning con- 
queror, Assurbanipal. One of these musicians, with 
a plectruin in his right hand, plays au instrument 
consisting of a hollow box with strings stretched 
over it. Whether the left hand likewise plucks the 
strings (as is most probable), or presses them down 
to gain the desired pitch, is not clear. The name 
“nebel” would be very appropriate for sach an in- 
strument, with reference either to the convex shape 
of the sounding-board, or to the fact that the sound- 
ing-board consisted of animal membrane. The term 
“pi ha-nebel” in Amos vi. 5 would suggest the 
opening in the sounding-board across which the 
strings are stretched. Riehm, however, prefers to. 
associate this term with the portable, many-stringed 
harp which is represented, on the picture at Kuyun- 
jik, as having its sounding-box placed on the broad, 
upward-slanting upper portion of the frame. Yet 
Richm himself points out that the shape of the 
Jewish nuebel must have been somewhat different; 
for under any other hypothesis the name of this in- 
strument becomes inexplicable. How many strings. 
(“minnim”) the instrument generally had is un- 
known, The “nebel ‘asor” mentioned in Ps. xxxiii, 
2 was probably different from the ordinary nebel; 
otherwise the additional word “‘aser” is superflu- 
ous. The instrument of later times is known to- 
have had twelve strings (comp. Josephus, “ Ant.” 
vii, 12, § 3). 

E. @. HL 

VIPER. Sce Serpent. 


VIRGINIA: One of the Middle Atlantic states. 
and one of the thirteen original states of the United 
States of America; seceded from the Union April 17, 
1861; readmitted 1870. As early as 1624 the names. 
of Elias Lagardo, Joseph Moise, and Rebecca Isaacke- 
are found in the “Musters of the Inhabitants of 
Virginia.” In 1658 ove Seignor Moses Nehemiah is 
mentioned as a party to a lawsuit (“Publ. Am. Jew. 
Hist. Soc.,” xi. 70). It is probable that a number 
of Jews from Marvland ramavarl ta Di. 
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Nothing further is heard of Virginia Jews till 
1754, when Michael Franks and Jacob Myer ac- 
companied Washington in his expedition across the 
Alleghany Mountains, and received a reward for 
their gallant services in the campaign. In the list 
of Virginians who served in the Revolutionary army 
in the capacity of officers occurs the name of Isaac 
Israel, alieutenantin the Eighth Virginia Regiment. 
The Congregation Beth-Shalom of Richmond, the 
oldest congregation in the state, was in existence 
prior to 1790, in which year it joined with the con- 
gregations of Philadelphia, New York, and Charles- 
ton in addressing a letter to President Washington, 
See Riommonp. 

Virginia has the following Jewish communities: 
Alexandria (Congregation Beth-El, founded June 
3, 1878; a [lebrew Benevolent Society and a ceme- 
tery), Berkley (a congregation and a religious 
school),' Charlottesville (Congregation Beth Israel, 
Moses Leterman being prayer-leader; and a ceme- 
tery), Clifton Forge (a congregation holding holy- 
day services), Danville (Congregation Beth Sho- 
lom). East Radford (congregation), Fredericks- 
burg (Ucbrew Aid Society, founded about 1880; 
has twelve members), Hampton (congregation). 
Harrisonburg (congregation). Lynchburg (con- 
gregation), Newport News (congregations Adath 
Yeshurun and Hachnosath Orchim; and a Jewish 
Sunday-school), Norfolk (with a large Jewish 
community, supporting three congregations, a bur- 
ial association, several charitable organizations, and 
a number of social and literary clubs). Petersburg 
(two congregations: the Orthodox congregation and 
the Rodeph Shalem, the latter founded in 1865). 
Pocahontas (has no organized congregation, but 
the community holds special services on Saturdays 
and holy days), Radford (community holding holy- 
day services). Richmond (see Jew. Excyc. x. 
406), Roanoke (Congregation Emanu-El, founded 
1890; and a cvmetery). Staunton (a congregation 
and a benevolent socicty). 

Virginia contributed 118 Jewish soldiers to the 
Civil war, and about thirty to the Spanish-Ameri- 
can war. At present (1905) the number of its Jew- 
ish inhabitants is estimated at 15,000 in a total pop- 
ulation of 1,655,980, 

A. A. M. Ho. 

VIRTUE, ORIGINAL (Hebr. Zekut Abot, 
literally “merit of the Fathers”): A term invented 
by 8. Levy as a contrast to the expression “original 
sin,” and designating the specifically Jewish concept 
of the influence of the virtue of ancestors upon 
descendants. The doctrine asserts that God visits 
the virtues of the fathers upon the children for 
His name’s sake and as a mark of grace; but it 
would appear, on the other hand, that the principle 
applies only when the children continue the piety 
of their parents. The Biblical basis for the doctrine 
is to be found in the second commandment (Ex. xx. 
5), which states that God shows mercy unto thou- 
sands of generations that love Him and keep Ilis 
commandments, and in Ps. ciii. 17-18, “the merey 
of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting upon 
them that fear lim, and his righteousness unto chil- 
dren’s children; to such as keep his covenant, and 
te: thias tht panna hae Ise ential dankio 2 sha 


them.” Thus Isaac was promised a blessing be- ‘ 
cause Abraham had kept God's commandments 
(Gen. xxvi. 2-5); and the doctrine is also formulated 
in the first benediction of the “ Shemoneh ‘Esreh,” 
which is technically known as the blessing of “ Abot,” 
or “the Fathers.” The concept is intimately con- 
nected with the idea of the covenant with the 
Patriarcus, to which an appeal is made in Ex, 
xxxii. 18; Lev. xxvi. 42, 44, 45; and Deut, vii, 12, 
while an allusion to it is contained in the phrase 
“his great name’s sake” (I Sam. xii. 22; comp, 
Ezck. xxxvi. 21, 23), which recalls the covenant. 
It thus forms part of the concept of the CnosEN 
Prorie. 

If the covenant is still kept with descendants, 
though they be unworthy, this isthe result of God’s 
grace (“hesed”); and it is possible that the original 
form of the expression was “hesed Abot ” (=: “grace 
of the Fathers.” The Targum, however, uses 

“zekut” to translate the biblical He- 
Result of brew “zedakah” (comp. Gen. xv. 6; 
Grace. Deut. ix. 5, 6). The injunction of 
the second commandment is explained 
by the Targum and the Talmud (Sanh, 7b) on the 
principle that the sins of the fathers are visited upon 
the children only when they imitate the deeds of 
their parents (sce Rashi and Ibn Ezra ad loc.). This 
doctrine underlies the Jewish conception of life, 
drawing its inspiration from an idealized past (comp. 
“Look unto Abraham your father, and unto Sarah 
that bare you,” Isa. li. 2), and laying stress upon. 
tradition and upon the ritual ceremonies intended 
to keep tradition alive. It is closcly associated, 
morcover, with the idea of an organic or dynamic 
solidarity in Israel as a body existent through past, 
present, and future; and the principle that “all Jews 
are responsible one for another” is specifically con- 
nected in the Talmud with the idea of original vir- 
tue (Sanh. 27h; Shab, 89a; R. H. iii), 

The doctrine under consideration is limited by the 

concept of the reward of virtue, which, according 
to Jewish teaching, is the opportu- 

Virtues to nity of performing further virtuous 
the acts, “The wages of virtue is virtue” 
Virtuous. (Ab. iv. 2), and “when the righteous 
do the will of God, they acquire 

strength and power to perform further acts of 
righteousness” (Yalk., Lam. 44), Special warning 
is given against depending upon original virtue, so 
that even one who is exceedingly righteous should 
not cat from (that is, depend upon) the merit of his 
fathers (Sanh, 81a). The passage Cant. i. 5: “I 
am black, but comely” is interpreted ag meaning: 
Israel says: “Iam black through my own works, 
but comely through the works of my fathers” 
(Cant. R. ad lee.; Ex. Rv xxiii.), while “as a vine is 
supported by a prop, though made of dead wood, 
so Israel is supported by the merit of the Fathers, 
though it already sleeps in death.” Original vir- 
tue is thus only an accessory. It would appear 
that the virtues of the fathers were believed to 
have acquired a right to a greater reward than 
could be given to them, and that this residue 
was therefore due to the children. Those who 
looked forward to an immediate reward were ac- 
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so there would have been no store of original virtue 
for their descendants (Lev. R. xxxvi.;. Ex, R. . xliv.). 
See PATRiancss, * 


Like the Patriarchs, the later caints were regarded - 


as a source of original virtue for their descendants 
or for Israel, antl in addition to Moses, Joshua, 
David, [ezckiah, and Ezra, Hillel; Johapan b. Zak- 
kai, and Meir are especiaily mentioned as storing up 
works which shall speak for their descendants (Lev. 
R. ii). On the other hand, the original virtue of 
the Patriarchs was regarded by some as lasting only 
till the time of Hosea (Shab. 55a) or until the days 
of Hezekiah (Lev. R. xxxvi.), though itwas still op- 
erative in keeping exiled Isracl id existence up to the 
time of redemption (Gen. R. 1xx.); and in the Tar- 
gum Yerushalmi to Deut. xxviii. 15 God assures 
“the Fathers of the world” that their merit will 
never cease t@ be efficacious. 

The doctrine of original virtue is only the theo- 
logical side of the principle of heredity, with the 
consequences and responsibilities which this in- 
volves. The community of interest between parents 
and children is emphasized inaspecial Jewish man- 
ner which at times leads to the diametrically opposite 
concept of the influence of descendants upon ances- 
tors; so that the penalty of death is said to have been 
inflicted upon Adam because of the sins of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Hiram (Gen. R. ix.). The exten- 
sion of the concept of God’s grace even to un- 
righteous children of righteous parents is, moreover, 
an attribution to the Supreme Being of the ordivary 
attitude of men toward the degenerate children of 
distinguished or pious parents. The influence of 
_a store of merit collected for the use of succeeding 
generations is the theological aspect of the concept 
of progress and civilization, which is practically a 
store of ancestral merits. 
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VISIGOTHS. 


VISONTAI, SOMA: furgarian lawyer and 
deputy; born at Gyéngyds Nov. 9, 1864; educated 
at Budapest, where he became an attorney in 1882, 
While still a student he attracted much attention 
by his papers on political economy in the scientific 
journals of Hungary, and he also edited the “ Vastit.” 
He became widely known as a pleader in 1890, 
when he successfully defended the editor of the 
“Zasztava,” the leader of the radical wing of the 
Servians in Ilungary, ina trial for political murder. 
As amark of gratitude, the people of Neusatz, being 
Servian sympathizers, clected Visontai in 1892 to the 
Hungarian Parliament as a supporter of Kossuth; 
and since 1899 he has represented his native town, 
Gydngyds, in Parliament. He is an eminent author- 
ity on criminal Jaw and a member of the board of 
examiners for admission to the bar; and he prepared 
a large portion of the preliminary drafts for the 
criminal code. 


. Levy, The Doctrine of Original Virtue, 
Literary Annual, pp. 12-32, London, 1905; 
ische Theologie, 2d ed., pp. 202-297: Lazarus, 
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VITA. See Hayym. 


VITA DELLA VOLTA (SOLOMON HAY-: 


YIM) :. Italian physician and Hebraist; born Sept. 
24,1772; died March 29, 1858; flourished in Mantua, 
He was the owner of a large Hebrew library, which, 
‘together with its 181 manuscripts, came into the 
possession of Marco Mortara. - Vita della Volta was 
a contributor tothe periodical “Kerem Hemed.” A 
letter from I. S. Reggio to Della Volta appeared in 
“Ozar Nehmad ” (iii. 25-27). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bod. col. 2700; Kerem 

Hemed , passim. 8. 0. 


VITAL: Italian family, including several schol- 
ars, of whom the best known are: 

Hayyim Vital: Cabalist; son of Joseph Vital; 
born at Safed in 1548; died at Damascus May 6, 
1620. He was educated by Moses Alshech. His 
biography is full of legends; at the age of twelve, 
it is said, he was told by a chiromancer that when 
he reached the age of twenty-four fears he would 
find himself standing before two roads, and would 
rise or fall according to his choice. Joseph Caro is 
said to have paid especial attention to Hayyim’s 
talents by requesting Alshech in 1557 to take great 
pains with the education of a pupil who was destined 
to succeed his teacher in the world of learning. In 
the same year Hayyim became acquainted with 
Lapidot Ashkenazi, a cabalist, who was to influ- 
ence him for the remainder of his life. The legend 
runs that after Hayyim’s unhappy marriage to 
Hannah, the daughter of a certain Moses Saadia, the 
prophet Elijah appeared to him in a dream and Jed 
him to a beautiful garden, where he beheld the pious 
of all ages in the form of birds flying through the 
garden and studying the Mishnah. In the center of 
the garden was God Himself, seated on a throne and 
sutrounded by the pious on rich tapestries. 

This vision convinced the dreamer that he was 
destined to become a cabalist. After devoting him- 
self to the study of alchemy for two years and a 
half, he had another vision of the prophet Elijah, 
who told him that he would succeed in his studies 
and would even write a commentary on the Zohar, 
In 1570 he became a pupil of Isaac Luria, and before 
he had studied under him a year Hayyim had already 
become known as one of the foremost cabalists, so 
that when, in 1572, Luria died at the early age of 
thirty-eight, in an epidemic which raged in Safed, 
Hayyim became his successor. Luria had left noth- 
ing in manuscript, and his pupil accordingly began 
to commit to writing what he had learned from his 
teacher. In 1576 he commenced to give cabalistic 
lectures, declaring himself to be the Messiah ben 
Joseph; and while wandering through Syria and 
Egypt, he is said to have performed many miracles, 
such as summoning spirits before him by the power 
of magic formulas. 

In 1577 Hayyim arrived in Esy pt, but evidently 
he met with a cool reception, since he soon returned 
to Palestine, where he setticd, first in the little town 
of ‘Ain Zaitun, and later in Jerusalem. ‘There he 
remained until the governor, Abu Saifia, requested 
him to rediscover, by means of the Cabala, the aque- 
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built in the daysof Hezekiah. This request so em- 
barrassed Uayyim that he fled by night to Damascus, 
where he commenced his first cabalistic work on the 
patr iarch Abraham, of which extracts are contained 
in the “Ozerot Hayyim” (p. 54b). He submitted 
this work to Joshua ben Nun, the wealthy principal 
of the yeshibah at Safed. 

+ book consists of an exposition of the conjuring of 
clouds, and of a discourse on the seven fixed stars, 
the seven heavens, and their corresponding metals. 
After this Hayyim returned to Jerusalem, where his 
former teacher, Moses Alshech, appointed him rabbi 
in 1584, After a time, however, he left Jerusalem 
for Safed,,where he fell sick and was obliged to 
keep his bed for an entire year. 

During this illness Joshua, his closest follower, 
who had accompanied him on nearly every journey, 
succeeded in bribing Hayyim’s younger brother, 
Moses, with 500 gold gulden to lend him the wri- 
tings of the cabalist, which were locked in a box. 
Moses accordingly brought Joshua a large part of 
the manuscripts, and 100 copyists were immediately 
engaged, who, in the short space of three days, re- 
produced more than 600 pages. Although Hayyim 
maintained, when he learned of this, that the 
papers which had been copied were not his own 
writings, they were rapidly disseminated under the 
title “‘Ez Hayyim.” This work contains, in addi- 
tion to a tribute to Isaac Luria, the bold assertion 
that it is one of the greatest pleasures of God to be- 
hold the promotion of the teaching of the Cabala, 
since this alone can assure the coming of the Mes- 
siah; that the old Cabala, however, covering the 
period from David to Nahmanides, was valueless, 
since it was based merely on human intellect, and 
was not aided by the higher spirits. Hayyim as- 
serted that he had received these teachings, like his 
other mystic theories, from the lips of his teacher 
Luria, His estimate of the value of the Cabala of 
Moses Cordovero was equally low, although he 
maintained that Moses had often appeared to him in 
dreams. One of the most prominent of Hayyim’s 
opponents was Menahem di Lonzano, who publicly 
denounced him in his “Sefer Imre Emet.” On the 
20th of Elul, 1590, Hayyim was awarded the rab- 
Dinical diploma by his teacher Moses Alshech, and 
four years later he settled permanently in Damas- 
cus, where he lectured every evening on the Cabala 
and on the near advent of the Messiah. -Despite,the 
large following which Hayyim had in Damascus, 
Jacob Abulatia succeeded, by threats of excommuni- 

, cation, in compelling him to discontinue his lectures. 
In 1604 his sight began to fail; in 1620 he had pre- 
pared to return to Safed, when his death occurred. 

Hayyim was the author of numerous works, 
which are collected under the title “Sefer ‘Ez ha- 
Hayyim” (Zolkiev, 1772; Korzec, 1785; Shklov, 
1800; Dobrowne, 1804; Sudzilkov, 1818; Laszow, 
1818). They are as follows: 


Sefer ha-Kawwanot, in two parts, the first being on the sub- 
ject of benedictions and rituals, and the second on the ritual for 
Sabbaths and festivals. Venice, 1624; Hanau, 1624; Bragadini, 
n.d. There are five recensions of this work: (1) by Moses Vital, 

* grandson of Hayyim: known especially.in Egypt and Palestine; 
(2) by Zacuto, with glosses; (3) by Nathan Spira, with a com- 
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A piyyut beginning “Dodi yarad le-ganno”; printed in 
“Sha‘are Ziyyon.”” Amsterdam, sil... 

, Nof ‘Ei Tey im, novella. Fraukfort-on- the Mala, 1684; Zol- 
Hiev, 

Sefer ha-Gilgulim, on the transmigration ofjouls. 
on-the-Main, 1684; Zoikiev, 1 

Sha‘are Kedushshah, on the rewards amd punishments of the 
future world and on, holiness. Constantinople, 1734; Sulzbach, 
1758; Zolkiey, 1810, 

‘Likkute Toral we-Ta‘ame ha-Migwot, cabalistic exposition of 
the Bible according to Lurla's teathings, with ‘ hiddushim.” 
Zolkiev, 1775 

Sha‘ar ha-Yibudim we-Tikkun ‘awonot, on the Prophets, on 
the Holy Spirit, znd on repentance. Korzec, 1783, 

Sefer Ozerot Hayyim, edited by bis pupil the Portuguese phy- 
sician Joseph Zemah. Korzec, 1783. (Besides the printed edi- 
tion there exist two manuscripts, one with glosses by Moses 
Zacuto [‘* Codex Michael,” No, 23], and the other with glosses 
by Nathan Spiro [ib. Nos. 27, 28]). 

Likkute ha-Shas, cabalistic interpretations ot Talmudic hag 
gadot according to the teachings of Lurix, with “ hiddusbim " 
by the author. Leghorn, 1785. 

Arba‘ Me’ot Shekel Kesef, cabalistic treatise pn the 400 shekels 
which Abraham paid for the cave of Machpelah. Korzec, 1804, 

Joseph Vital: Writer of tefillin parchments; 
born in Calabria; flourished in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. On account of his accuracy his 
work, which was expensive, was highly esteemed, 
and was known everywhere as vyeabp n povpn. 
He was also the author of responsa’ on the art of 
writing tefillin, which are frequently mentioned in 
the responsa of Menahem Azariah da Fano (§ 388 
et passim). ‘ 

Moses Vital: Rabbi at Safed; younger brother 
of Hayyim Vital; died in the middle of theseven- 
teenth century. Like Hayyim, he was a great cab- 
alist, and in addition to legends associating him with 
his brother and the prophet Elijah, a tradition is 
preserved which states that he predicted the famine 
which raged in Safed in 1682. 

Moses Vital: Son of Samuel ben Hayyim Vital; 
rabbi in Egypt during the latter purt of the seven- 
teenth and at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
He wasa noted Talmudist and cabalist, but the only 
portion of his works which has been preserved is a 
responsum contained in Abraham ha-Levi’s collcec- 
tion entitled “Ginnat Weradim.” 

Samuel ben Hayyim Vital: Cabalist; bornin 
Damascus in the latter half of the sixteenth century ; 
died in Egypt in the middle of the seventeenth. 
While still young he married a daughter of Is: 
Pinto, rabbi of Damascus. Poverty compelled him 
to emigrate to Egypt, where, through the influence 
of prominent men, he was placed in charge of the 
eabalistic society Tikkune ha-Teshubah. After a 
brief residence there he went to Safed, where 
he instructed the physician Joseph Zemal in 
Cabala. Later lereturned to Egypt, where he dicd. 
Samuel Vital was the author of both cabalistic and 
rabbinical works. Among the former may be noted 
the “Shemonah She‘arim,” an introduction to the 
Cabala, later embodied in the “‘Ez Hayyim” (Zol- 
kiev, 1772; Korzec, 1785). Among his unpublished 
writings mention may be made of his “Sefer Toze’ot 
Hayyim,” a commentary on the Bible, and his “Sefer 
Ta’alumot Hokmah,” on the Cabala. 
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VITAL,.DAYID B. SOLOMON VITAL 
HA-ROFE : Spanish scholar; emigrated from 
Spain in the early part of the sixteenth century; 
died at Arta, or Narda, in Greece, after 1586. He 
went first to Turkey, “and then settled at Patras in 
the Morea, remaining there until the fall of the city 
in 1582, when he lost aimgst his entire library. He 
then went to Arta, where he spent the remainder of 
his life. 

Vital was the author of the following works: 
“Ketér Torah” (Constantinople, 1536), the 613 com- 
mandnents and prohibitions, and the seven regula- 
tions concerning Hanukkah, the Sabbath candle, 
Hallel, Megillah, ablutions, ‘Erubin, and benedic- 
tions, including also the “Birkot ha-Nehenin” (the 
initial letters of the Ten Commandments are em- 
ployed in this poem, an original feature of which is 
acomplete drawing of a lung to illustrate the mean- 
ing); “Hilkot Bedikah ” (1570, 1682), rules for ex- 
aminations concerning the eating of a slaughtered 
ox, with “Shir Haruz be-Mishkal ” (1687, 1712), a po- 
etic composition on the same theme from a Maimon- 
idean point of view (published with the responsa 
of Jacob Weil, Mantua, 1740); “Mihtam le-Dawid” 
(Venice, 1540), a versification of the thirteen articles 
of faith of Mximonides (one verse was published by 
Dukes in “ Orient, Lit.” xi. 272, note 6), printed with 
@ poem entitled “Bakkashat ha-He’in,” and con- 
sisting of a thousand words beginning with 7. He 
wrote also a poem on the divisions of the year 
(Zunz, “Ha-Palit,” Berlin, 1850-51), and a number 
of piyyutim, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: ’ Orient, Lit. vil, 198, 780; ix. 272; De 


famber r, Hist, Worterb.: Benjacob, Shem ha- Gedotin, 
3 7 0 ae ha-Sefarim, pp. 138, 252, 829, 575; Zunz, Z. 
ee mo, Literaturgerch. pp. 583 et seq. 8.0 
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VITAH (COEN ), BENJAMIN ALESSAN- 
DRO. See Cozn, BENJAMIN VITALK, 


VIBEBSE: Russian city; capital of the gov- 
ernment of the same name; situated on both banks 
of the Dina. It was probably founded before the 
tenth century, and is mentioned in Russian chron- 
icles as early a3 1021. Being included in the terri- 
tory known as White Russia, it became a part of 
Lithuania in 1320, and about 1485 came into the 
possession of Casimir IV. This king restored many 
of its ancient privileges in 1441, particularly those 
concerning freedom of religious worship. Vitebsk 
suffered much in the wars between Lithuania, Po- 
land, and Russia, Between 1502 and 1586 it was 
repeatedly pillaged by the different armics, and its 
commerce was greatly reduced. In 1654 after a 
siege of fourteen weeks the city was occupied by the 
Russian troops under Sheremetyev; it paid levies 
to Russian, Polish, and Swedish troops from 1700 to 
1708; and it was finally burned in 1708 at the order 
of Peter the Great. In 1772 it became a part of 
Russia, and in 1802 it was made the capital of the 
government of Vitebsk. 

Jewish traders undoubtedly came to Vitebsk in 
the fifteenth century and possibly much earlier, al- 
though it is uncertain whether a community existed 
there before the sixteenth century. Documentary 








=e a 
were leased in. 1522 to the Jew Michael Yesofovich 


of Brest. In 1551 the Jews of Vitebsk are men- 
tioned among those exempted from the 
Jewish payment of the Serepszczyzna, and 


Prosperity. reference is made to individual Jews 

of Vitebsk in 1535 and again in 1594, 
In the grant of the Macpenure Law to Vitebsk by 
King ‘Sigismund IL. in 1597 it was expressly stated 
that, in accordance with the ancient law, Jews could 
not become permanent residents of the town. Asin 
many other places, the burghers of Vitebsk, in order 
to get rid of their formidable commercial competi- 
tors, evidently sought the aid of laws that had be- 
come obsolete. It is not known how successful this 
measure proved in excluding the Jews from Vitebsk, 
but from documents dated a few years later it ap- 
pears that Jewish merchants continued to livein the 
city. Thus in the customs records of Vitebsk for 
1605 mention is made of Matys Germanovich and Sir 
Jacob Ilinich, both local Jews, the latter evidently 
being aman of some distinction. The same archives 
also show that Jewish merchants from other locali- 
ties resided in Vitebsk for more or less prolonged 
periods, 

In 1627 the waywode Simeon Sangushko granted 
the Jews of the city permission to build asynagogue 
on their own land in the town or in its outskirts, 
this being in accord with royal privileges and in 
harmony with charters of former waywodes of 
Vitebsk, where the Jews had had synagogues in 
earlier times. This grant also provided for the ex- 
emption of the land and buildings of the synagbgue 
from the payment of taxes, Formal entry of this 
privilege was made in the city records of Vitebsk in 
1680 at the instance of the Jewish leaseholder Judah 
Yakubovich. It is clear, therefore, that, notwith- 
standing the Magdeburg Law of 1597, Jews contin- 
ued to live in Vitebsk, and that they possessed an 
organized community there in the sixteenth and pos- 
sibly also in the preceding century. The permanent 
residence of the Jews in the city was legulized in 
1634 by an edict of Ladislaus IV., who issued it in 
response to the solicitations of Samuel and Lazar 
Moiseyevich, “the king’s servants.” It is expressly 
stated in this edict that the rights granted by it 
were only a confirmation of carlier privileges which 
permitted the Jews to buy and own land and houses 
in Vitcbsk, and to have synagogues, cemeteries, and 
the like in the city. General Sheremetyev, who en- 
tered Vitebsk at the head of the Russian army 

in 1654, refers to the Jewish school 

Siege of (synagogue) in his enumeration of the 

the City. Catholicand Unitarian churches of the 

city. The hardships of the siege which 
preceded his occupation of Vitebsk bore heavily on 
its Jewish inhabitants. They took an active part in 
the defensive operations by supplying men, provi- 
sions, ammunition, building materials, money, and 
houses for the quartering of the soldiers. As a 
punishment for their loyalty, they, together with 
the Shlyakhta, were imprisoned by Sheremetyev, 
and were later transported to Russia, where they 
suffered severely from ill treatment, many of them 
dying of hunger and cold. After a term of impris- 
onment at Novgorod the survivors were sent to dif- 
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whence they gradually found their way back to their 
native town. The property of some of those who 
died in captivity was presented to the churches of 
Vitebsk ; there isa record, accordingly, of a house 
and parcel of ground which had formerly belonged 
tothe Jew Mordecai who died in Moscow, and which 


was given by King John Casimir to a local church.’ 


Those who returned from Muscovite captivity com- 
plained in 1670 that much valuable personal prop- 
erty and many important documents had been left 
in the keeping of Christian citizens of Vitebsk, and 
that these had all disappeared during their absence. 
They were thus unable, in the absence of documen- 
tary evidence, to regain possession of their property. 
In 1897 Vitebsk had a Jewish population of 39,- 
5200in a total of 65,871. The community possessed 
several synagogues, many houses of prayer, sev- 
eral schools for boys and girls, a rabbinical school, 
4 Talmud Torah, and a Jewish hospital. Extensive 
trade was carried on by the Jewish merchants with 
Riga and foreign countries, the chief articles of ex- 
port being breadstuffs, flax, hemp, beet-sugar, and 
timber. The Jews werealso prominent in manufac- 
turing industries. Hundreds of Jewish tailors were 
employed in the making of clothing sold in the stores 
of & number of large Russian cities. An important 
contribution to the Jewish industries was made in 
1807, when. a Jewish machinist established a small 
: shop for the manufacture of plows. 
Jewish ' By 1905 the annual output was be- 
Industries. tween 25,000 and 85,000 plows, all 
f made by about 400 Jewish mechanics 

in five factories, Vitebsk also contains fifteen Jew- 
ish, machine-shops, each employing from five to 
twenty-five men, and Jewish workmen are exten- 
sively engaged in the linen-mills operated by a Bel- 


gian corporation, as well as in the manufacture of. 


eyeglasses, in cabinct-making, and similar occupa- 
tions. 

In 1905 the Jews of Vitebsk informed the city 
council that their two representatives could not be 
considered by them as delegates of the Jewish pop- 
ulation, since the persons in question had not been 
elected, but had been appointed by the government. 
In the same year the Jews of the city, like those of 
many other communities, issued an appeal to the 
Russian people for more equitable legislation. 

Vitebsk is the birthplace of B. I. Sobiesensky, 
author of “Ahabat Zaddikim” (Warsaw, 1881-82), 
and of the Talmudist David Epimatr. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, 1, 3.v.; Bershadski, Li- 






tovshie Haas vee 1901, xi 1905, iti, 72; 1905, No. 
23. D. 22; Bershadski, Russko-Yevreisht Ar- 
khiv, inti, s.r. 
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VITORIA. Sce Basque Provinces. 

VITRINGA, CAMPEGIUS (the Elder): 
Dutch Christian Hebraist ; born at Leeuwarden May 
16, 1669; died at Franeker March 31,1722. He was 
educated at the universities of Franeker and Ley- 
den, and became professor of Oricntal languages at 
the former in 1681. His two chief works are his 
dissertation on the synagogue, * Dc Syuagoga Vetere 
Libri Tres” (Franeker, 1685; 2d cd. 1696), which 
still has value; and his “Commentary on Isaiah” 
(Leeuwarden, (1714-20), which was frequently 








was up to the time of Gesenius the siost eee le 
contribution to the exegesis of Isaiah. There is ajso 
something of Jewish interest in his “Sacraruam Ob- 
servationum Libri Sex ” (Franeker, 1683-1708). | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : McClintock and Strong, Cye. 8.v. J 

VITRY, SIMHAH B. SAMUEL. Sco Man- 
ZOR. 

VIZHAINY (VIZHUNY, VIZAN, VI- 
ZANY): Russian town in the government of Sur 
walki. On Jan. 29, 1723, Moscs Ycfraimovich van 
elder of the Grodno kahal, presented for entry in the 
municipal records of the city of Grodno the charter 
of privileges granted to the Jews of Vizhainy by 
King John IIL. The document was dated Cracow, 
Feb. 3, 1676, and was a confirmation of the privi- 
leges granted by King Michael at Warsaw Nov. 
14, 1670. The king states in the latter that in con- 
sideration of the privileges granted to all the Jews 
living in the grand duchy of Lithuania by Ladis- 
laus IV, at Warsaw Dec. 2, 1646, and confirmed 
by King John Casimir at the Cracow diet of Feb. 
17, 1649, and in consideration also of the petition 
of the king’s jeweler in Grodno, the Jew Isaac 
Faibishevich, acting in behalf of the Jews of Viz- 
hainy, he, King Michael, promises to retain in force 
the rights of the said Jews in the possession of their 
houses, stores, and meat-markets, acquired by them 
in the past or to be acquired by them in the future, 
this applying also to their houses of prayer, ceme- 
teries, and baths situated on land belonging to them 
and reserved for their own use. They are likewise 
accorded the right to sell liquor in their houses, to 
sell merchandise by weight or measure, and to sql 7 
meat in their butcher-shops to every JeBishmartisah, 
provided they pay the proper tax on the cattle 
killed. Should the Jewish houses, stéges, syna- 
gogue, meat-markets, or bath be destroyed by fire, 
the Jews retain the right to rebuild them. The 
Jewish artisans are given the right to pur; their 
avocations in accordance with the general privileges 
granted to the Jews of the grand duchy of Lithu- . 
ania. a 

Further, the Jews of Vizhainy are exempted from 
municipal jurisdiction, but are subject to that of 
the local court, with the right of appeal to the King’s 
tribunal. They may not be called to court on Sht- 
urdays or on other Jewish holy days; they may not 
be assessed in favor of the municipality (mir) and 
they are exempted from sentinel duty. They mmy 
not be made to do general worl for theip landlords, 
nor to supply conveyances, and shall be obliged only 
to pay the usual tax to the local court. In impor- 
tant matters they must take oath on the scroil of the 
Law, and in less important cases at the Ark, accord- 
ing to their Law. Suits concerning Jews alone are 
to be decided by their own elders according to Jew- 
ish Law. The Jews of Vizhainy are to have the 
right to use the town meadows for pasturing their 
eattle, and are permitted to make use of the neigh- 
bering woods on cqual terms with the commoners 
of the town. In 1897 the population of Vizhainy 
numbered 2,274, mostly Jews. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Entziklopedicheski Slovar ; Regesty i Nad- 
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* VOCALIZATION: All Semitic script, ex- 
” cepting “Ethiopic ‘and'’ Assyro-Babylonian, the 
latter of which in its origin is held by many to be 
not Semitic, is purely consonantal, the reader being 
left’ to supply the vowels.. The same feature is 
found in the Egyptian and .Berber languages, 
not ‘to speak of other tongues which have bor- 
rowed the Arabic alphabét. This circumstance ren- 
ders the yeading of Semitic script in many cases 
et . ambiguous even in a living language. 
Semitic To obviate such ambiguity the Semitic 
Skeleton, languages have developed three meth- 
Writing. ods. The oldest method is to denote 
the vowels by the vowel-letters > 18 
{also 7 y)... The employment of vowel-letters shows 
a gradual development. At first used but sparingly 
to denote final vowels (Mesha Stone, Phenician in- 
scriptions), they came to mark vowels Jong by nature 
(Arabic, early Hebrew), then, occasionally, tone- 
l6ng véwels (Biblical Hebrew), and finally also short 
vowels (Aramaic dialects, later Ilebrew). This meth- 
od of vocalization has been retained in Mandean and 
purtly in Samaritan. But since the vowel-letters 
were not suflicient to mark the exact shades of the 
vowel-sounds, some of the Semitic languages (¢.e., 
those which were in possession of sacred books in 
whose recitation exactness was imperative) devel- 
oped systems of vowel-signs. The employment of 
such signs proceeded along two lines. The Ethio- 
pic, whose vowel-system probably dates from the 
fourth century ¢.E., has attached its vowel-signs to 
the body of the consonant, so that there are as maby 
“modifications of the form of each letter as there are 
. vowels. Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic, on the other 
hand, lave their vowcl-signs written independently, 
above, below, or within the letters. 

It has hitherto been assumed that the Syriac sys- 
tem was the: basis for the Hebrew and the Arabic, 
‘and that the Samaritan, which has no vowel-signs, 
was based on the latter. It has, however, been 
shown that such an assumption is groundiess (Levi- 
as, “The Names of the Hebrew Vowels,” in “ Hebrew 
Union College Annual,” 1894), All that is certain is 
that the composite Babylonian vocalization is the 
basis of all other systems. The exact interrelation, 
however, among these latter still awaits a careful 
examination, 

The present Syriac and Arabic systems were pre- 
ceded by a more primitive one consisting of dots, In 
the oldest manuscripts of the Koran a dot above 
. & letter indicated a; below, 7-e; at the side, 

aw. In Syriac, a dot above indicated a stronger 
or fuller vocalization or pronunciation of a con- 
sonant, but when placed beneath the letter it de- 

noted a weaker or thinner vocaliza- 

Rudimen- tion, a softer pronunciation of a conso- 

tary .« nant or its entire vowellessness. That 

Systems., primitive deviccis referred to as early 

as the fourth century ce. by the 

Syriac Church father Ephraem, and is met with 

in Syriac manuscripts of the fifth century. The 

Arabic dot-system is later, having been introduced 

by ‘Abu al-Aswad (689 c.z.). The question presents 

itsclf, Did Hebrew ever have such a system? Al- 
though no manuscripts with such notation have been 
handed down, it can be proved that such a notation 


did exist. The older Masorah subsumes all vowels 
under the two designations mmp and yrop, the 
former denoting a, d, ¢, 7, the latter uw, 6,é@ The 
former were evidently originally denoted by a dot 
above, the latter by a dot below, the letter. More- 
over, the Masorah designates with “below ” ond) 
or “above” ybn) the relative thinness or fulness 
of vowel-sound. Thus, & is “below” when com- 
pared with 4, 6, %; éis “below” as compared with 
a; similarly, %as compared with 4, 6, #; 6 as com- 
pared with &, 4; @ as compared with 6, %; éas com- 
pared with @, 6, @ (comp. “ Oklah we-Oklah,” Nos. 
5, 11); “shewa” is “below” when compared with 2 
full vowel (comp. “Masorah Magna” to Isa. viii. 1). 
The same terminology is found in respect to chanting- 
notes and word-accent. : The Masoretic terminology 
must have had a concrete basis, and that basis is dis- 
coverable only in the rudimentary use of the dot. 
Until 18389 only one system of Hebrew vocaliza- 
tion was known, the Tiberian, In that year manu- 
scripts were discovered in the Crimea representing 
avery different system. Since then a number of 
manuscripts from Yemen have come to light which 
show that system in different stages 
Systems of of development. In 1894 a third sys- 
Hebrew tem of vocalization was found, of 
Vocaliza- which also several types are now 
tion. known, The manuscripts of the last 


type, fragments, come from Syria and ° 


Egypt. Each of the three systems of vocalization 
has also a distinct system of accentuation. The 
different systems (and types) vary not only in the 
form and position of the vowel- and accent-signs, 
but to a greater or lesser extent also in pronunciation 
of the Hebrew. The greatest latitude of variation 
in pronunciation is exhibited in the Berlin MS. or. 
qu. 680, representing the (ora) Babylonian tradition, 

The most marked difference between the usual 
system of vocalization and the one discovered in 
1839 is in the position of the vowel-signs. In the 
former all but two are written below the letters, in 
the latter all are placed above the letters. The 
former was therefore called the “sublinear,” the 
latter the “superlinear.” With the discovery of the 
third system, which is also superlinear, this distine- 
tion has become impracticable, and more correct 
designations are desirable. On the basis of two 
passages in medieval literature, one a colophon toa 
Targum manuscript in Parma (comp. Berliner, 
“Targum Onkelos,” ii. 184), the other a passage in 
the Vitry Mahzor (p. 462), the usual system is called 
the Tiberian (=T), the one discovered in 1889 the 
Babylonian (= B), and the third the Palestinian (= 
P). These designations are understood to denote the 
places where these systems were in vogue, implying 
nothing as to their place of origin. They may be 
used, for convenience’ sake, just as are the terms 
“Semitic ”and “amitic” as applying to languages, 
The objection that Tiberian is also Palestinian is not 
valid: the latter probably dates from a time when 





.the Tiberian was not yet in existence, a supposition 


borne out by internal evidence. The Arabic system 
is designated by A, the Nestorian Syriac by Sy, the 
Samaritan by Sa. 

The Babylonian system shows in the various 
mannerrinte different ctagmea anf davelanmant whisk 
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can, however, be reduced to three leading’ types: 
the composite type (B!), represented chielly by the 
“Codex Pctropolitanus,” dated 916; 

The Baby- the simplitied type (B®), found chicfly 
lonian in Targum manuscripts and Neo-He- 

System. brew texts; and the type (B), repre- 

sented by the Berlin MS, or. qu. 680. 
The first two ty pes shaw not infrequently Tiberian in- 
fluence. The } in B! is Tiberian ; so is the “dagesh ”- 
point in B?, B' denotes dagesh and vowellessness, 
not, as do all other types and systems, by a sign 
attached to the consonant, but by a modification of 
the preceding vowel. Its phonetic theory is evident- 
ly different from all the rest. One will not go far 
astray in secing here the influences of the Hindu 
and the Greck grammatical system respectively. 
B? is a simplification of B' adapted to the needs of 
Aramaic. B* ig a moditication of B' with the help 
of P, from which system it has borrowed its “rafe”- 
sign and the conception of dagesh. 

The Palestinian system has come down in a few 
fragments, not all of which have yet been published, 
This system also shows a gradual development; the 
classification into types, however, must remain ten- 

tative until all the material shall have 
The Pales- bcen made accessible. According to 
tinian Dr. Kahle (“Der Masoretische Text,” 

System. p. 29, note 1), the fragments of the 

Cairo genizah, still unpublished, pre- 
sent the oldest type (P'); an intermediate type was 
published by the writer in the * American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literature,” vol. xv. (P); 
the third type (P*) is contained in the texts pub- 
lished by Neubauer (in “J. Q. R.” vii. 861) and 
Kahle (Stade’s “Zeitschrift,” xxi. 278). This sys- 
tem is based on B! and shows the transition to B*, 
T, Sa, Sy, and A. The position of the vowel-signs 
in P is, as in B, above the letters and thrown to the 
left, or, more correctly, over the space between the 
letters when the spelling is defective, and over the 
vowel-letters when the text is written “plene.” 
The cases of plene writing have evidently deter- 
mined the position of the vowel-sign. It is not im- 
possible that the inventors of these two systems, like 
the later grammarians, supposed every vowel to be 
followed actually or virtually by a vowel-letter, so 
that the sign may always be intended for the latter. 
While the above is the rule, the vowels are at times 
found within the letter (B*) or beneath it; some- 
times both below and over the letter; at other times 
the vowel-sign above the consonant is repeated over 
the following vowel-letter (P?), The dagesh-, map- 
pik-, and shewa-sigus (see Notation Table, p. 448) 
may be placed on the consonant to which they be- 
long or on the preceding consonant. P% differs from P? 
chiefly by having differentiated thee-vowelintoéand é, 

The Tiberian system is based on B' (comp. Pra- 

torius in “Z, D. M. G.” liii. 195) and P. 


The Tibe- Like P*, it has differentiated the ¢- 
rian and vowel. All its signs, with the excep- 
Accentual tion of two within and one above the 
Systems. consonants, are written below the let- 


ters. The accentual system seems to 
have originated with P, since the vowel- and accent- 
signs in that system seem to have been cast in one 


mechanically ‘supplemented ‘by the conjunctive 


accents, which had later developed inT. -As Pricto-* 


rius has shown, these conjunctive accents are based 
on the Greek neumes of the early Middle Ages. 
The disjunctive accents, however, seem to have de- 


veloped from the Greek interpunction-marks (comp... 


Kahle in “Z. D. M. G.” lv, 167: et seq.; see also 


Consolo in “Verhandlungen des Internationalen * 


Orientalisten-Kongresses,” xiii. 214 et scg.). 


In trying to determine the date when vocalization , 


was first introduced the terminus a quo and the 
terminus ad quem must first be ascertained, Elijah 
Lrvira had already pointed out that the Talmudim 
and Midrashim do not mention vowel-sigus or vowel- 
names, in spite of there having been abundant op- 
portunity todoso. From this fact he 
Date of In- 
troduction 
of Vocal- 
ization. 


centuation are post-Talmudic. The 
earliest dated mention of vocalization 
is that of Saadia Gaon. and his coh- 
temporaries. Between the dates 500 
and 900 the following data are to be considered: 
Even Aaron ben Moses ben Asher, whose ancestor 


concluded that vocalization and ac- 


in the sixth generation flourished in thé second, 


half of the eighth century, was ignorant ‘of the 
origin of the vowel-points, 
ity than Ben Asher the Elder, R. Phinehas, fhe 


head of the academy, is quoted as. authority for . 
If this R. Phinehas be identical with the,, 
payyejan mentioned after Kalir b. Saadia Gaon ° 


as 


(“ Agron,” ed, Harkavy, p. 112), he must have lived 
early in the cighth century, or must have been con- 
temporary with Khalil ibn Ahmad (719-729), 
whom the introduction of the Arabic system is at- 
tributed. 
about 750, these being based on P and B, the date 
for P must be about 700, since the age ot P is condi- 


A. still older author. 


to” 


Assuming that A and T were introduced f 


tioned by the zero-sign it uses, and that sign, together - 


with the system of Arabic numerals to which itt 
belongs, was first introduced by Mashallah (comp. 
NUMBERS AND NumERALS). The date for B' must, 
therefore, be between 500 and 700; it is at present. 


impossible to give the exact date. If ‘vocalized - 


manuscripts exist which go back to the seventh cen- 
tury (Harkavy’s note to the Hebrew translation of 
Graetz’s “ Hist.” iii. 160), then the date of 13} must 
be about 600. The contention of C. D. Ginsburg 
(“Introduction to the Hebrew Bible,” p. 451) that 
the late “Masscket Soferim” did not know the 
vowels is out of the question. How could # be 
ignorant of vowels when it knew the accents? The 
work is a compilation, and the passage Ginsburg 
quotes to prove his deduction is taken from older 
sources. The Nestorian Syriac vocalization is no 
doubt contemporary with A and T (comp. Duval, 
“Grain. Syr.” § 71). 
When in the course of time the origin of the 
vowel- and accent-signs was forgotten, some attrib- 
uted their invention to Adam, others 
Controver- dated it from the Sinaitic revelation, 
sies About while others traced it to Ezra or the 
Age of Vo- Great Synagogue. Elijah Levita was 
calization. the first to point out their post-Tal- 
mudic origin. The work in which he 
had embodied his views was soon translated into 


. Vooalization 
Volozhin 
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did in the time of the Reformation, Levita’s theory 
was seized upon by the warring parties and led to 
numerous controversies, The most noted one was 
that between Cappellus and the Buxtorfs. On the 
Jewish side Levita was answered by Azariah deci 
Rossi in his “ Me’or ‘Enayim.” 8. D. Luzzatto pub- 
lished in 1852 his “Dialogues sur la Kabbale et le 
Zohar et sur l'Antiquité de Ja Punctuation et de 
l’Accentuation dans la Langue [ébrafque,” placing 
himself on the side of Levita. That work called forth 
many auswers, of which the most scholarly was that 
by Jacob Bachrach (“ Ishtadalut ‘im ShaDaL,” War- 
saw, 1896). Firkovich claimed to have discovered 
documents proving the invention of vocalization 
to be of Karaite origin; but these have been 
shown to be forgeries (comp. Harkavy’s notes to 


G. Iv M. M. Kalish, Hebr. Gram. i. 68 et _ seq. 
Lenormant, Essai sur la Propag. de’ UAtph. Phén. 1, 307- 
326: C. Levias, in Hebrew Wnion College Annual, 1904; 
§. D. Luzzatto, Dialogues sur la Kabbale et le Zohar et sut 
UAntiquité dela Punctuation et de VAccentuation dans 
la Langue Hébraique, Géritz, 1852; idem, in Pollak’s Hati- 
kot Kedem, pp. 23 et seg., Amsterdam, 1846; idem, in Ha- 
Maggid, iv., No. G. Margoliouth, in Proc. Soc. Bibl. 
P. Mordel, in Ha-Shiloah, v. 232-et 
seq., X. 431 et seq.; J. Olshausen, in Monatsberichte der 
Berliner Akademie, July, 1865; 8. Pinsker, Kinleitung in 
das Babylonisch-Hebrdische Punktationssystem, Vienna, 
1 F. Pretorius, Ucher die Herkunft der Hel, Accente, 
Berlin, 1901; idem, Die UVebernahme der Frith-Mittelgrie- 
chischen Neumen Durch die Juden, Berlin, 1892; idem, 1nZ. 
D. M. G. lili. 195; 8. L. Rapoport, Hebriiische Briefe, pp. 
94; Roediger, in Hall. Aligem, Literaturzeit. 1848, No. 169. 

Older literature on the subject is given in Wolf, Bibl. Hebr.- 
ii. 475, iv. 214; Carpzov, Critica Sacra, p. 242; Gesenius, 
Gesch. der Hebrétischen Sprache, 88 48-58, Modern period- 
ical literature is given in Schwab, Répertoire, Index. 

On the controversy between Cappellus and Buxtorf comp. 
Diestel, Geseh. des Alt. Test. in der Christl. Kirche, s.v. 
Vocalzeichen; G. Schnedermann, Die Controverse des L. 
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Silent Shewa 
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The bracketed forms in B! are used before dagesh ; the parenthetie forms before a vowelless consonant. 


Graetz’s “Hist.” Hebr. transl., iii. 160, 175, 485). 
See Punctuation. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Ackermann, Das Hermeneutische Ele- 
ment der Biblischen Accentuation, pp. 1-30, Berlin, 1893; 
W. Bacher, Die Anflnge der Hebriischen Grammatik, 
in Z. D. M. G. xUx. 13-20; J. Bachrach, Sefer_ha-Yahas, 
Warsaw, 1854; idem, Ishiadalut ‘im ShaDaL, 2 yols.. 
Warsaw, 1896; H. Barnstein, The Turgum of Onkelos to 
Genesis, pp. 6 et seq., Leipsic, 1896; 8. Bernfeld, in Oxar 
ha-Sifrut, iv. 347-360; A. Buchler, in Sitzungsberichic 
der Wiener Akademie, 1891, 1901; H. Ewald, in Jahr- 
bucher dem Bibl. Wissenschaft, i, 160-172; J. First, 
Gexch. des Rartert. i. 19 et seg. 134 et 02.5 A. Gelger, 
Ursehrift, PP 484-400; I. Guidi, Bolletino, i. 430; P. Haupt, 
in Journal American Oriental Soe. vol. xxii; Hupfeld, 
in Theol. Stud. und Kritik, 1837, pp. 53-130; P. Kalfle, 
in Stade’s Zeitschrift, xxi. 273 et seq.: idem, in Z. D. M. 






Cappellus mit den Buctorfen, Leipsic, 1879 (comp. I. Deren- 


bourg in Revue Critique, 1879, pp. et seq.); Hersmann, 
Zur Gesch. des Streites ther die Entstehung der He- 
brdischen Punktation, Ruhrort, 1885, See also bibliographies 
to the articles ACCENTS and MASORAH, 


Ty Cc. L. 


VOGEL, SIR JULIUS: Agent-general in Lon- 
don for New Zealand; born in London Feb. 25, 
1835; died there March 18, 1899. He was the gon of 
Albert Lee Vogel, and was educated at University 
College School. Left an orphan, he emigrated to 
Australia in 1852. Disappointed with his progress 
at the gold-diggings, he fell back upon his Hter- 
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ary ability and became editor and proprietor of sev- 
eral Victorian newspapers. He stood for Parliament 
in 1861, but was unsuccessful, and emigrated to 
Dunedin, New Zealand, where he bought a half 
interest in the “Otago Witness” and started the 
“Otago Daily Times,” the first daily paper in New 
Zealand. In 1862 Vogel was elected to the provin- 
cial council of Otago, and four years later became 
the head of the provincial government, a post which 
he held till1869. In 1868 he was elected a member of 
the New Zealand House of Represcntatives, and on 
retiring from the provincial government in 1869, he 
joined the Fox ministry as colonial treasurer, after- 
ward becoming successively postmaster-general, 
comunissioner of customs, and telegraph commis- 
sioner. The Fox ministry having been forced to re- 
sign, Vogel carried a vote of want of confidence in 
their successors, and in Oct., 1872, returned to power 
as leader in the Lower House, colonial treasurer, and 
postmaster-general. In 1878 Vogel became prime 
minister of the colony. In 1875-76 he visited Eng- 
land, and afterward resumed the premiership. From 
1876 to 1881 he was agent-gencral for New Zealand 
in London, and in 1884 was again a member of the 
government of thecolony. He finally gave up colo- 
nial office in 1887, from which date he resided in Eng- 
land. He was made C.M.G, in 1872, and K.C.M.G. 
in 1875, and received special permission to retain 
the colonial title of “Honorable” during his life. 
He unsuccessfully contested Penryn in 1880 as an 
Imperialist. 

‘Sir Julius Vogel’s principal achievement as a 
colonial. statesman was the discovery that the sa- 
vings of the mother country could, with mutual 
advantage, be obtained by the colonies and ap- 
plicd to the construction of railways and other 
public works. That his system of finance was on 
the whole successful was amply proved by the pros- 
perous state of the Australasian colonies. Sir Julius 
Vogel was the author of the act by virtue of which 
Colonial stock has been inscribed at the Bank of 
England and has become a popular investment for 
trustees. His project of law was accepted by the 
imperial government to the equal benefit of all the 
colonies. His scheme of public borrowing for the 
colony of New Zealand was put into effect in 1870, 
and Within the next ten years the colony borrowed 
£22,500,000at diminishing rates of interest, the pop- 
ulation rose from 250,000 to 500,000, the extent of 
land under cultivation increased from 1,000,000 
to 4,000,000 acres, and the value of exports from 
£500,000 to £1,500,000. It is also stated that in the 
same ten years he introduced 100,000 immigrants 
and caused 1,200 miles of railway to be constructed. 
During a visit to England he established the ex- 
isting mail service between New Zealand and San 
Francisco. In his first premicrship he set on foot 
the government life-insurance system and organized 
the New Zealand Public Trusteeship. He was one 
of the first to advocate impcrial federation. 

Sir Julius Vogel wrote a novel entitled * Anno 
Domini 2000, or Woman’s Destiny”; it was pub- 
lished in 1889, and passed through several editions. 
One of his sons, Frank Leon Vogel, was killed on 
Dec. 4, 1898, while serving with Major Wilson’s 


Trsse nine tha Afatahala. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. March 18, 1899; Gisborne, Hist. 
of New Gomenas G. W. Busden, Hist, of New ow Zegna, 
vols, ii., 


a G. L. 


VOGELSTEIN, HERMANN: German rabbi 
and historian; born at Pilsen, Bohemia, Jan. 8, 1870. 
His father was Heinemann Vogelstein, rabbi of 
Stettin. Vogelstein received his education at his 
native town, the gymnasium at Stettin, and 
the universities and Jewish theological seminaries 
at Berlin and Breslau (Ph.D. and rabbi 1894). In 
1895 he became rabbi in Oppcla, and since 1897 he 
has been rabbi at Konigsberg, East Prussia. 

He is the author of “ Die Landwirtschaft in Palis- 
tina zur Zeit der Mischnah” (Berlin, 1894) and, to- 
gcther with Rieger, of the first volume of * Geschiehte 
der Juden in Rom,” the second volume being written 
by Rieger alone (Bertin, 1896). The “Geschichte” 
gained one of the prizes offered by the Zunz- 
stiftung. 

8. F. T. H. 


VOICE OF HEAVEN. 
VOICE OF ISRAEL. 
VOICE OF JACOB. See Pexropicas, 


VOID AND VOIDABLE CONTRACTS. 
Contracr. 


VOLOZHIN : Russian town in the government 
of Wilna; at the present time (1905) it belongs to 
Prince Tishkewitz. As in most other Lithuanian 
towns, the Jews constitute the greater part of the 
population, Jews settled there about the mjddle of 
the sixteenth century, Volozhin is celebrated for 
the rabbinical school which existed there until 1892. 
This school, or yeshibah, which was founded in 1808 
by Hayyim b. Solomon, a pupil of the renowhed 
Elijah, Gaon of Wilna, was in direct opposition to 
the Hasidic movement that spread through Lithu- 
ania in the second half of the eighteenth century. 
At the head of this conservative opposition, the 
members of which were styled “ Mitnaggedim” (pp- 
ponents), stood the Gaon of Wilna. He recognized 
that, in order to combat successfully the Hasidic 
movement, the love of Talmudic study must be 
aroused and strengthened. One way of doing 
this was to establish a great Talmudic academy, 
where the letter of the Law would be studied sys- 
tematically. Death, however, removed him before 
his cherished plan could be carried out, and the task 
was left to his pupil Hayyim b. Solomon. 

Wilna already had two yeshibot, and there was 
no room for a third; so Volozhin was chosen, 
where had lived a number of such men as the 

author of “Sha’agat Aryeh” and Zal- 

The man Volozhiner. In order to attract 
Yeshibah. scholars to the institution two wise 
rules were laid down: (1) only those 

should be admitted who had distinguished them- 
selves in Talmudic study, and (2) the medieval custom 
of assigning yeshibah students each day to a différ- 
ent family, in which they received their meals free, 
should be abolished; the students to be either 
self-supporting, or maintained by the institution. 
This eehalare hoth rich and noor flacked ta Vala 


See Bar Kon. 


See PERropicaLs. 


See 
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i 
zhin from all parts of Russia and the rest of Europe. 
For nearly a century it held its reputation as a place 
of the highest Talmudic learning, until finally, iv 
1892, to the regret of all lovers of Judaism, the doors 
oF the school were shut by order of the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

The very spirit in which the institution was 
founded was the cause of its downfall. It was, as 
stated before, ultraconservative, tolerating nothing 
that looked like an innovation, and strongly op- 
posing all exoteric studies. For a long time it 
withstood the great wave of progress that swept 
over Russia in the middle of the nineteenth century. 
In 1887 Count Pahlen, who devoted a great deal of his 
time to the Jewish question, called together thirteen 
representative Jewish scholars of Russia in order to 
confer with them about the yeshibot. The confer- 
ence drew up a sct of regulations for the manage- 
ment of such institutions, the most important of 
which were; that each day not less than three hours 
should be devoted to the teaching of the Russian 
language and literature and to other secular studies; 
that the teachers in these branches should be ap- 
pointed with the sanction of the government; that 
not more than twelve hours each day should be con- 
sumed in study; and that the chief rabbi should be 
responsible for the conduct of his pupils. 

The chiefs of the yeshibot, fearing that secular 
studies would “ poison the minds of the students and 
turn them away from the study of the Talmud,” 
stubbornly refused to introduce these innovations; 
they feared’ also that Orthodox Jews would with- 
hold their contributions from the school. In 1891 
Count Delianov, then minister of education, sub- 
mitted a similar plan to the authorities of the school 
in Volozhin; but, seeing that his instructions were 
not-carried out, he closed its doors on Jan. 22, 1892. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ha-Kerem and Ha-Meliz, 1892; Entziklo- 

pedicheski Slovar, vol. vii. 

H.R J. Go. 

VOLTAIRE : French poet, historian, and essay- 
ist; born at Paris Nov. 21, 1694; died there May 30, 
1778. His name was originally Frangois Marie 
Arouet; but about 1718 he assumed the name of Vol- 
taire. He is known to the world as one of the most 
active and popular champions of free thought and 
as an ardent advocate of religious as well as political 
liberty. It is the more surprising that he who, in 
his “ Traité sur la Tolerance ” (1766), vindicated Jean 
Calas, the victim of Catholic fanaticism, and who, 
in his “ Lettres Chinoises,” bitterly attacked religious 
bigotry, should have fostered anti-Jewish senti- 
ments. His personal experiences with Jews would 
hardly suffice to explain such inconsistency. He 
alleges that, while an exile in London (1726), he had 
a letter of credit drawn on a Jewish banker, whom 
he refers to once as “Medina” and another time as 
“Acosta,” and through whose bankruptey he lost 
the greater part of 20,000 francs. In Potsdam, 
where he was the guest of Frederick the Great, he 
had a disagreeable experience with a Jew named 
Abraliim Hirsch. In his treaty of peace with Sax- 
ony (1745) Frederick hud stipniated that Saxon 
bonds (“Steuerscheine”) held by his subjects should 
be redeemed at their face value, although they were 
then listed at 35 per cent below par. At the same time 





it was ordered that no Prussian subject might pur-- 
chase any of these ‘bonds after the-declaration of 
peace. Voltaire nevertheless ordered Hirsch to buy 
such bonds for him, giving him rotes for theamount, 
while Hirsch deposited with Voltaire jewelry as se- 
curity. Subsequently Veitel-Heine Epurar™ offered 
Voltaire nore favorable conditions, and he therefore 
withdrew his order from Hirsch. The last-named, . 
who had already discounted Voltaire’s notes, was 
arrested ; but the enemies of the poet used the whole 
unsavory transaction as a means of attacking him. 
The king himself wrote a satire against Voltaire in 
the form of a drama entitled “Tantale en Procés” 
and Hirsch was discharged after having paid a com- 
paratively small fine. Voltaire himself refers to 
this incident in his humorous way, naturally pre- 
senting himself as having been duped, While it 
hardly had the effect of filling him with anti-Jewish 
sentiments, it inspired him, in his*“ Dictionnaire 
Philosophique Portatif” (1764), to make some un- 
favorable remarks about the Jews. He charges 
them with greed and selfishness, saying that their 
only idcals are children and money. 

It seems that, aside trom his desire to select any 
subject apt to furnish an opportunity to display his 
humorous satire and give hima chance to attack 
the Bible, Voltaire had no intention of antagonizing 
the Jews. In his reply to Isaac de Prv'ro, who 
wrote an apology for the Jews entitled “ Apologie 
pour la Nation Juive,” Voltaire admitted as mucli: 
He recognized the fact that there were respectable 
Jews, and he did not wish to wound the feelings of 
his opponent. by references to the people of Israel 
as represented in the Bible. Antoine Guené, who 
defended the Bible against the attacks of Voltaire, 
embodied in his “Lettres de Quelques Juifs” De 
Pinto’s apology together with the correspondence to 
which it gave rise. Voltaire replied in a pamphlet, 
“Un Chrétien Contre Six Juifs” (1776), without ta- 
king up the Jewish question. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gratz, Voltaire und die Juden, in Monats- 
schrift, 1868, pp. 161-174, 201, 223; idem, Geach. xi. 48-54; 
Becker, Voltaire et lex Juifs, in Archives, xlili. 85 et seq.; 
Mathias Kahn, th, xxxviii. 436 et xeq.; Lazard, Voltaire et les 
Juifs, in Univ. Fer, xu. 1, 126; Bhuemner, Voltaire im Pro- 
seme fait Abraham Hirsch, in Deutsches Museum, 1868, 
No. 

D~. 


' VOLTERRA, AARON HAT: Liturgical poet 
of the first half of the eighteenth century; rabbi of 
the Italian communities in Massa e Carrara. He was 
the author ofa prayer entitled “ Bakkashah,” or “ Elef 
Shin.” The latter name, however, is misleading; 
for in the entire prayer, in which each word begins 
with the letter “shin,” this letter occurs only 700 
times, and not, as this title would indicate, 1,000 
times. In his preface the author states that numer- 
ous difficulties obliged him to resort to artiticial word- 
formations, in which he felt that the license of 
poetry justified him. The poem, which begins with 
the words “Shaddai shoken shehakim,” is accompa- 
nied by a commentary containing a glossary of the 
Talniudic terms occurring in it. A second poem by 
Volterra, forming an eightfold acrostic of the au- 
thor’s name, commences “‘Alekem ishim ekra,” and 
is written after the style of the poems of Jedaiah b. 
Abraham Bedersi. These two works were published 
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+ together under the title “Bakkashah Hadashah” 
(Leghorn, 1740). 


BIBLioGRaPHy: Zunz, Z. G. Index, &. v.; Nepi-Ghirondi, Tole- 
dot Gldole Yierael, p, 30: Fuenn, Kenexet. ¥israel, p. 773 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 82; Mortara, Indice, p. 69. 


E. C. 8. 0. 


VOLTERRA, MESHULLAM BEN MENA- 
HEM : Italian jeweler of the fifteenth century. He 
lived in Florence, where he and his father, Menahem 
ben Aaron Volterra (who in 1460 was worth 100,000 
ducats), carried on a business in precious stones. 
According to Abraham Portaleone, Volterra wrote a 
book on jewelry. In 1481 he undertook a journey 
to the Orient, going by way of Rhodes to Alexandria, 
where there were at that time only sixty Jewish 
families. Here he saw a beautiful manuscript of 
the Hebrew Bible, which the natives claimed had 
been written by Ezra. In Cairo, where he bought 
gems, great Ifonor was shown him by the nagid of 
the city, the wealthy Solomon ben Joseph, whose 
father also had been nagid, as well as body-physi- 
cian to the sultan. 

On July 29 Volterra reached Jerusalem, where at 
that time there were 250 Jewish families. Here both 
he and his companion became dangerously ill. He 
then passed through Jaffa and Damascus to Crete, 
where he was shipwrecked, lost his precious stones, 
and again became very ill. His life was saved only 
by the self-sacrificing care of a German Jewish phy- 
sician. Volterra finally reached Venice in October. 
His account of the journey, which has been pre- 
served it manuscript in the Laurentiana (cod. xi. 3, 
p. 128), was first published by Luncz in his “Jeru- 
salem ” (i, 166-219), 

Volterra had a brother Raphael, who was en- 
gaged in the book-trade. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot gets Yisrael, p. 
24: Portaleone, Shilte ha-Gibborim, pe 2 Steinschneider, 
Hebr. Bibl. xxi. 76; Berliner, Magaz in, vit. 119; Lunez, Je~ 
rusalem, ili. 50. 

D. M. K. 

VOORSANGER, JACOB: American rabbi; 
born at ‘Amsterdam, Holland, Nov. 18, 1852. He 
was educated at the Jewish Theological Seminary 
of Amsterdam, and received the degree of D.D. 
from the Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, O. He 
has ollictated as rabbi at Philadelphia (1878-76), 
Washington, D, C. (1876-77), Providence, R. I. 
(1877-78), Houston, Tex. (1878-86), and, since 1886, 
at the Temple Emanu-El, San Francisco, Cal. In 
1894 he was appointed professor of Semitic languages 
and literature at the University of California, which 
office he still holds (1905); he officiates also as chap- 
Jain and special lecturer at the Leland Stanford, Jr., 
University. 

From 1881 to 1883 Voorsanger was editor of “The 
Jewish South” (Houston, Tex.), and from 1888 to 
1886 of the “Sabbath Visitor” (Cincinnati, O.). In 
1895 he founded “Emanu-El,” of which paper he 
is still editor. He is the author of “ Moses Mendels- 
sohn’s Life and Works.” 

"ere The American Jewish Year Book, 5664, p. 


A. F. T. H. 


" VORARLBERG: Extreme western district of 
the Austrian empire. In the Middle Ages it was 


estates of Bregenz, Feldkirch, and Bludenz. To 
these was added in 1560 the imperial county of 
Hohenems. The first three districts were held by 
the counts of Montfort-Werdenberg, but gradually 
came under Austrian control. Jews were in Vorarl- 
berg as carly as the fourteenth century. They were 
for the most part exiles from Switzerland and the 
German and Austrian countries bordering the Lake 
of Constance, and they ventured to settle only in the 
immediate neighborhood of the lord of Vorarlberg 
or his bailiffs. The “Stadtrecht” of Feldkirch 
(printed and discussed in “Zeit. fir die Gesch. des 
Oberrheins,” xxi. 129-171) contains four regulations 
referring to Jews (folios 3b, 18b, 15a), The state- 
ments made by modern historians regarding perse- 
cutions at Feldkirch in 1848-49 on account of the 
Black Death, and in 1443-44 because of au accusa- 
tion of ritual murder, have been shown to be erro- 
neous and due to the confusion of Feldkirch in 
Vorarlberg with Waldkirch in Baden, both of which 
were formerly called “ Veltkilch” (Salfeld, “Mar- 
tyrologium,” p. 69, Berlin, 1898). It is known that 
the Black Death did not break out in Vorarlberg in 
1348-49; and the episode of the ritual murder of 
1443-44 took place in Baden, principally at Con: 
stance. 

When Feldkirch became an Austrian dependency, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, the Jews left 
this district entirely. The account of the scattered 
settlements later found in various villages forms 
part of the history of the Jews of Honenems, who 
founded in 1617, under Count Caspar, a community 
which. still exists. Thus there was a settlement 
from 1676 to 1744 in the village of Sulz, near Feld- 
kirch, the place whence the family of Prof. Salo- 
mon Sulzer originally came. Jews lived in the city 
and territory of Bregenz in the Middle Ages, but 
were all expelled from the country by an edict of 
1559. Since 1617 Hohenems has had a Jewish com- 
munity, to which all the Jews of Tyrol and Vorarl- 
berg were assigned by the law of 1890. The Jews, 
of Vorarlberg have frequently distinguished them- 
selves in the history of the country, as, for instance, 
in the war with Napoleon in 1809, and have con- 
tributed much to the promotion of commerce and 
industry. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tanzer, Gesch. der Juden in 


, VOL. i.; idem, Geach. der Juden in 
dem Uebrigen’ Vorartberg, 1903-04. 
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* VORSPIEL. See Marriace. 
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VOSSIUS, ISAAC. 
RAEL, 

VOWS (Hebr. “nedarim ”): Promises made under 
Teligious sanction. In Talmudic law distinction is 
made between two principal kinds of vows: (1) A 
voluntary promise to bring a sacrifice which he who 
makes the vow is not otherwise in duty bound to 
bring; or a promise to give a certain sum to pur- 
poses of common charity or education, Such vows 
are called “nidre hekdesh” (=“ dedications"), and 
of these there are two specific kinds. («) When 
he who promises points toward the object which he 
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and such a holy or charitable cause,” then he is not 
bound to replace the thing if it is lost. (8) If, on 
the other hand, he says, “I promise such and such 
an object, or such and such a sum of mouey, to be 
devoted to that purpose,” then he is bound to replace 
it if it becomes lost. The former kind of vows are 
called “nedabah ” (= “ gift”); the latter kind “ne- 
der” (=“ promise”). (2) The second chief kind of 
vows consists in promiscs made to abstain from the 
enjoyment of certain things, he who promises say- 
ing: “Ideny myself the enjoyment of this thing, as 
of a thing sanctified.” Such vows are called “nidre 
issar ” (=“ promises of prohibition or deprivation ”). 
Such a vow is valid evcn if a second party imposes 
it upon the votary, he answering with an “Amen” 
and thereby accepting it. 

A vow is valid only if made voluntarily, with- 
out any compulsion from without; aud the votary 
must also be conscious of the scope or character of 
his vow. A promise made by mistake, or one ex- 
acted by compulsory measures, is invalid. The age 
of discretion with reference to promises is for men 
the beginning of the thirteenth year, for women the 

beginning of the twelfth, at which 
Validity of ages the votaries are supposed to un- 
Vows. derstand the importance of a vow 
(Maimonides, “ Yad,” Nedarim, xi. 1). 
A father may annul the vows made by his daughter ; 
and a husband may annul those of his wife, if they 
be of such a nature that the keeping of them would 
cause (listress to the wife. The father or the hus- 
band may, however, annul such vows only on the 
very day when he is informed of their having been 
given (Num. xxx. 2-17; Ned. x. 8; Maimonides, /.¢. 
xii. 1 et seq.). 

Any vow, be it a dedication (“neder hekdesh ”), 
or a promise of prohibition or deprivation (“neder 
issar”), can, in case the promisor regrets it, be de- 
clared void by an ordained teacher, or by three un- 
ordained teachers (Maimonides, “Yad,” Shebu‘ot, 
vi.; Shulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 228, where the 
conditions are specified on which a vow can be an- 
nulled). To impose vows on oneself was discouraged 
by the sages of the Mishnah and the Talmud: “Do 
not form a habit of making vows,” says an old 
baraita (Ned. 20a), Samuel said: “He who makes 
a vow, even though he fulfil it, commits a sin” 
(ib. 22a). The making of vows was tolerated only 
when it was done in order to rid oneself of bad habits, 
or in order to encourage oneself to do good; but even 
in such cases one should strive for the desired end 
without the aid of vows (Yoreh De‘ah, 208, 207). 
More specific rules regarding vows are contained 
in Maimonides’ “ Yad,” Nedarim, and in Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 203-235. See also NEDAKIM. 


W. B. J. ZL 






VULGATE: Latin version of the Bible author- 
ized by the Council of Trent in 1546 as the Bible of 
the Roman Catholic Church. It was the product 
of the work of Jerome, one of the most learned and 
scholarly of the Church leaders of the early Chris- 
tian centurics. The carliest Latin version of the 
Scriptures seems to have originated not in Rome, 
pbut-in one of Rome’s provinces in North Africa. 





a good, uniform Latin Bible. 


extant in North Africa in the second century ciz., 
and it is thought that a translation of the Old Testa- 
ment into Latin was made in the 


Earlier same century. Indeed, Tertullian (¢. 
Latin 160-240) seems to have known a Latin 
Transla- Bible. There were at least two early 
tions. Latin translations, one called the Af- 


rican and the other the European. 

These, based not on the Ilebrew, but on the Greek, 
are thought to have been made before the text-work 
of such scholars as Origen, Lucian, and Hesychius, 
and hence would be valuable for the discovery of 
the Greck text with which Origen worked. But the- 
remains of these early versions are scanty. Jerome 
did not translate or revise several books found in the 
Latin Bible, and consequently the Old Latin versions 
were put in their places in the later Latin Bible. 
These Old Latin versions are represented in the 
books of Esdras, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, 
and Maccabees, and in the additions to Daniel and 
Esther. The Psalter also exists in a revised form, 
and the books of Job and Esther, of the Qld Latin, 
are found in some ancient manuscripts. Only three 
other fragmentary manuscripts of the Old Testament 
in Old Latin are now known to be in existence. 

Jerome was born of Christian parents about 840- 
342, at Stridon, in the province of Dalmatia. He 
received a good education, and carricd on his studies 
at Rome, being especially fascinated by Vergil, Ter- 
ence, and Cicero. Rhetoric and Greek also claimed 
part of his attention. At Trier in Gaul he took up 
theological studies for several years. .In 874 he 
traveled in the Orient, In a severe illness he was so 
impressed by a dream that he dropped secular stud- 
ics. But his time had not been lost. He turned his 
brilliant mind, trained in the best schools of the 
day, to sacred things. Like Moses and Paul, he 
retired to a desert, that of Chalcis, near Antioch, 
where he spent almost five years in profound study 
of the Scriptures and of himself. At this period he 
sealed a friendship with Pope Damasus, who later 
opened the door to him for the great work of his 
life. In 379 Jerome was ordained presbyter at An- 
tioch. Thence he went to Constantinople, where he 
was inspired by the expositions of Gregory Nazian- 
zen. In 382 he reached Rome, where he lived about 
three years in close friendship with Damasus. 

Fora long time the Church had felt the need of 
Pope Damasus at first 
asked his learned friend Jerome to 





Jerome’s prepare a revised Latin version of the 
Bible- New Testament. In 883 the Four Gos- 
Revision pcls appeared in a revised form, and 
Work. at short intervals thereafter the Acts 
and the remaining books of the New 

Testament. These latter were very slightly altered 


by Jerome. Soon afterward he revised the Old 
Latin Psalter simply by the use of the Septuagint. 
The name given this revision was the “ Roman Psul- 
ter,” in distinction from the “Psalterium Vetus.” 
The former was used in Rome and Italy down to 
Pius V. (1566-72), when it was displaced by the 
“Gallican Psalter” (so called because first adopted 
in Gaul), another of Jerome’s revisions (made about 
387), based on many corrections of the Greek text 
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end of 884 Pope Damasus died, and Jerome left 
Rome to travel and study in Bible lands. In 389 he 
settled at Bethlehem, assumed charge of a monas- 
tery, and prosecuted his studies with great zeal. 
He secured a learned Jew to teach him Hebrew for 
still better work than that he had been doing. 
His revision work had not yet ceased, for his Book 
of Job appeared as the result of the same kind of 
study as had produced the “Gallican Psalter.” He 
revised some other books, as Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, of which his revisions 
are lost, though their prefaces still exist. 

But Jerome soon recognized the poor and unsatis- 
factory state of the Greek texts that he was obliged 


touse, This turned his mind and thought to the 
original Hebrew. Friends, too, urged 

Jerome’s him to translate certain books from 
Bible- the original text. As a resultant of 
Transla- long thought, and in answer to many 


tion Work. requests, Jerome spent fifteen years, 
890 to 405, on a new translation of the 
Old Testament from the original Hebrew text. He 
began with the books of Samuel and Kings, for 
which he wrote a remarkable preface, really an in- 
troduction to the entire Old Testament. He next 
translated the Psalms, and then the Prophets and 
Job, In 894-396 he prepared a translation of Esdras 
and Chronicles. After an interval of two years, 
during which he passed through a severe illness, he 
took up his arduous labors, and produced transla- 
tions of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and Song of Songs. 
The Pentateuch followed next, and the last canonical 
books, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Esther, were com- 
pleted by 404. The Apocrypha] parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and Tobitand Judith, all translated from the 
Aramaic, completed Jerome’s great task. The re- 
mainder of the Apocryphal books he left without 
revision or translation, as they were not found in the 
Hebrew Bible. 
Jerome happily has left prefuces to most of bis 
translations, and these documents relate how he did 
his work and how some of the earlier 


Jerome’s books were received. Evidently he 
Transla- was bitterly criticized by some of his 

tion former best friends. His replies show 
in Later that he was supersensitive to criti- 
Times. cism, and often hot-tempered and 


stormy. His irritability and his sharp 
retorts to his critics rather retarded than aided the 
reception of his translation. But the superiority of 
the translation gradually won the day for most of 
his work. The Council of Trent in 1546 authorized 
the Latin Bible, which was by that time a strange 
composite. The Old Testament was Jerome’s trans- 
Jation from the Hebrew, except the Psalter, which 
was his Gallican revision ; of the Apocryphal books, 
Judith and Tobit were his translations, while the 
remainder were of the Old Latin version. The New 


Testament was Jerome’s revision of the Old Latin 
translation. These translations and revisions of 
translations, and old original translations, constitute 
the Vulgate. See also Jenomx. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Griitamacher, Hieronymus: eine Biblio. 
graphische Studie, vol. i., Leipsie, 190i . Berger, Histoire 
dela Vulyate Pendant les Premieres Sitctes du Mayen Age, 
Paris, 1893; H. J. White, Codex Amiatinus and Its Birth 
plac ,in Studia Bibliea et Kectesiastica, vol. ii., Oxford, 

1890 ; E. Nestle, Kin Fubildum der Lateinischen Bibel, Ti- 
bingen, 1892; E. von Dobschiitz, Studien 2 erthkritik der 
Vulyata, Leipsic, 1894 ; Hastings. Dict. Bible. See faller bib- 
liography in 8. Berger’s work, mentioned above. 


T LMP. 
VULTURE: The Hebrew terms rendered in one 
or the other of the English versions by “vulture” 
are: “da’ah” (Lev. xi. 14) and its variant “dayyah” 
(Deut. xiv. 13 and Isa. xxxiv. 15 (R. V. “kite ”)), 
“ayyah” (Lev. xi. 14; Deut. xiv. 18; Job xxviii, 
7 [R. V. “kite” and “falcon”}), and “rahum,” 
“rahamah ” (Lev. xi. 18; Deut, xiv. 17 (A. V. “ gier- 
eagle”]); all refer to unclean birds. The raham 
is identified with the Egyptian or Pharaoh’s vul- 
ture (Neophron perenopterus), called also by the Arabs 
“raham”; itis a migratory bird, known in Palestine 
and Arabia, returning from the south in the spring. 
The Hebrew “nesher” (always rendered by “eagle” 
in the A. and R. V.) also denotes large birds of 
prey in general, and in some passages refers par- 
ticularly to the vulture, or griffin-vulture, which 
belongs to the Vulturide family. So in Jer, xlix. 
16 and Job xxxix, 27-30, where the nesher is de- 
scribed as making its nest in the highest cliffs, which 
is characteristic of the vulture; or in Micah i. 16, 
where the bald-headedness of the nesher is alluded 
to (this can only refer to the vulture, which is de- 
void of true feathers on the head:and neck); or when 
it is used as an image of an invading army (comp. 
Deut. xxviii. 49; Jer. xlviii. 40; Hos. viii. 1; Hab. 
i, 8). The Romans also did not distinguish sharply 
between the eagle and the vulture (Pliny, “Nat. 
Hist.” x. 8, xiii. 26). The griffin-vulture is most 
abundant in Palestine, where it breeds in colonies, 
while the kite is represented by four species, : 
Besides all the Biblical terms for the vulture, the 
Talmud uses the name “ra’ah” on account of the 
keenness of the vulture’s sight, “for it can, while 
in Babylon, sight carrion in Palestine” (Hul. 63b; 
B. M. 24b [Rashi]). In the passage of Hullin it is 
said that there are a hundred kinds of unclean birds 
in the Orient, all belonging to the vulture tribe 
(*min ayyah”). The proper name of the raham is 
Diplw:; it is called rabam because with its ap- 
‘pearance mercy, that is, rain, is bestowed on the 
world, while the name prpry is due to its ery “shir- 
krek ” (Hul. 68a). In Hul. 25b is mentioned a bird 
of whose claws vessels were made, and which Rashi 
explains to be a griffin-vulture. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 172; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
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WA‘AD ARBA‘ ARAZOT. See Councin or 
Four Lanps 


a shabua‘ ha-ben (B. K. 80a); and the author of the 

Vitry Mahzor mentions a festal gathering on the 
WA-ANI TEFILLATI (Ps. Ixix. 14 [A. V. | eve of the day of circumcision as an ancient tradi- 

18]); The introduction to the reading of the lesson | tional custom (p. 627). 

before the afternoon prayer on the Sabbath. Among | In Germany the pressure of business during the 

the Ashkenazim it is chanted by the hazzan to the | week finally fixed the gathering for the night of the 





prayer-motive of the service (see Music, SyNAGOGAL) | Friday vefore the circumcision. The feast was then 
like U-Ba Le-Zryyon, which it follows in the Ger- | called “zakar” (male ; comp. Isserlein, “Terumat 
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man ritual. In the later ritual tradition of the Seph- | ha-Deshen,” responsum No. 269), and in modern times 
ardim, who sing it also in other portions of the | it is termed “shalom zakar,” “shalom” meaning 
liturgy, it is chanted by thc congregation to the | “peace,” and both indicating the birth of a male 
modern melody here transcribed. child and also implying an inquiry after the health 
A. FLL. C. of the mother as well as safety from persecution. 
WACHNACHT: The Judieo-German term for | The festival is considered a feast of merit (“se‘ud- 
the night preceding the day of circumcision, spent | dat mizwah”; Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah, 265, 
in feasting and ‘the recitation of hymns and prayers | 12, note by Isserles). 
by the mobel, sandik, and members of the family. In eastern Europe the small boys of the neighbor- 
The ostensible object of the watch is to ward off the | hood are accustomed to assemble every night of the 
“evil spirit ”-and to drive away the “devils,” espe- | week before the circumcision and recite the “Shema‘” 
cially Litrra, who is supposed to be inimical to the | anda few verses of the Bible,ending with * The Angel 
child about to enter into the covenant of Abraham. | which redeemed ” (Gen. xlviii. 16), for which they are 
The cabalists deduce the peril of this time from | given nuts and sweetmeats. The ceremony is ore , 
the circumstances attending the circumcision of the | elaborate in the Orient, especially in Jerusalem, 
gon of Zipporah (Ex. iv. 24-26; Zohar, Lek Leka, | where, even at the birth of a girl, two women act as 


98b): but the real purpose was to inquire after the nurses of the mother during the entire 
health and needs of the mother, for the Rabbis ad- | In Modern week, while two men in another room 
vised a similar procedure in the case of the sick (Ber. Times. _reciteand study the Scriptures and tik- 
54b), and preparations were also made for the cere- kunim. The chief ceremony, however, 


mony and feasting accompanying the circumcision. | is on the eve of the eighth day, when all who actu- 
Other plausible reasons for the watch were the re- | ally take part in the circumcision assemble together 
peated edicts of the Gentile governments in theearly | with the friends of the parents at the house of the 
periods against circumcision and the persecutions by | latter and pass the entire night in celebration of the 
Hadrian, so that those who took part inthe ceremony | event, each guest bringing wine and cake as well as 
were obliged to adopt all precautions and toassemble | a lamp with olive-oil for illumination. The Sephar- 
on the night before it to prevent publicity. Since | dim decorate their lamps with wreaths of flowers, 
circumcision could be performed only by day, the | and march in the street to the beating of a drum 
same need of caution required that ail doors and | until they reach the housc, where the hakam deliv- 
windows be closed and the daylight excluded, so | ers an address. The reading in the house consists 
that the ceremony was carried out by the light of | of sclections from the Bible. a few chapters of mish- 
lamps and candles. Different communities had secret | nayot, including the Mishnah Bekorot if the child is 
signs and signals to announce the “ Wachnacht,” | a first-orn, and selections from the Zohar (Emden, 
such as the grinding of a millstone or the lighting of | “Siddur Bet Ya‘akob,” i. 99b-102a, Warsaw, 1881). 
alamp. The eve of circumcision itself was disguised | In his “Hemdat Yamim” (i, 8, Leghorn, 1762) Na- 
under the term “shabua‘ ha-ben” (week of the | than Benjamin Ghazzati transmits a rabbinical tra- 
son ; Sanh, 82b, and Rashi ad loc.). Even after the | dition that if the watch was observed with full 
persecutions had ceased; the lights were still lit | ceremony throughout the eight days, or at least dur- 
(Yer, Ket. i, 5). Rab, Samuel, and Rab Assi met at | ing the four preceding the circumcision, the child 
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, Would be destined to remain faithful to God; while 
Aargu Berechiah of Modena recommended the reci- 
tation of the * Pittum ha-Ketoret ” (*Ma‘abar Yab- 
bok,” vi. 8, 5). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Lewinsohr Minhagim, p. 65; Auer- 


d.. pp, 35-38, Frankfort-on-the- 
on Berit ja-Rishonim, Appendix, 
yp. 1 unez, Jerusalem, i.2; Abrahams, 
seivish Life th nthe Mintite Ages. p. 148, note. 
A J.D. EB. 
WAGENSEIL, JOHANN CHRISTOPH: 
German Christian Hebraist; born at Nuremberg 
Nov. 26, 1688; died at Altdorf Oct. 9, 1705. In 
1667 he was made professor of history at Altdorf, 
and was professor of Oriental languagesat the same 
university from 1674 to 1697, after which he occu- 
pied the chair of ecclesiastical Jaw until his death, 
For his knowledge of Hebrew he was chiefly in- 
debted to Enoch Levi, who had come from Vienna 
to Firth about 1670. Wagenseil devoted his learn- 
ing to publishing anti-Christian works of Jewish 
authors, and undertook long journeys to gather his 
material. The fruit of this work is the collection 
entitled “Tela Ignea Satan, sive Areani et Horri- 
piles Judeeorum Adversus Christum, Deum, et Chris- 
tianam Religionem Libri” (Altdorf, 1681), which in- 
cludes the apologetic “Hizzuk Emunah” of the 
Karaite Isaac b, Abrahamof Troki. Becoming con- 
vinced by the “Toledot Yeshu” that the Jews were 
guilty of blaspheming Jesus, Wagenscil addressed 
to all high potentates his “Denunciatio Christiana 
de Blasphemiis Judzorum in Jesum Christum ” (Alt- 
dorf; 1708), in which he implored them to restrain 
the Jews from mocking at Jesus, Mary, the cross, 
the mass, and, Christian teachings. Although he 
would have been pleased to see the Protestant princes 
show greater zeal in the conversion of the Jews, 
Wagenscil was opposed to forcible baptism and simi- 
lar measures, and devoted a special treatise to the 
reflitation of the charge of ritual murder. 
Wagenscil wrote, besides the above - mentioned 
books, “Hoffnung der Erldsung Israels” (Leipsic, 
1705), which appeared in a second edition (Altdorf, 
1707), augmented by a number of smaller works under 
the general title “ Benachrichtigungen Wegen Ejni- 
ger die Gemeine Jidischheit Betreffenden Sachen.” 
This collection contains the following treatises: (1) 
“Quomodo cum Judeo in Colloquio, Forte Fortuno 
Nato, Agendum”; (2) “Judvos non Uti Sanguine 
Christiano ” ; (8) “ Quomodo Usura Judzorum Averti 
Possit”; (4) “De Precatione Judaica Olenu”; (5) 
“Denunciatio Christiana de Blasphemiis Judeorum 
in Jesum Christum”; (6) “ Apologia” ; (7) “ Denun- 
ciatio ad Magistratus Christianos de Juribus Eorum 
a Judeis Violatis.””; (8) “An Christianus Salva Re- 
ligione Judwo Die Sabbati Inservire Possit.” He 
wrote also: “Exercitationes Sex Varii Argumenti” 
(Altdorf, 1698); “ Belehrung der Jiidisch-Deutschen 
Red- und Schreibart” (2d ed., Kénigsberg, 1699): 
“Disputatio Circularis de Judeis” (Altdorf, 1705); 
“Rabbi Moses Stendal’s nach Jiidischer Rede-Art 
Vorlingst in Reimen Gebrachte Psalmen David’s” 
(Leipsic, 1700); as well as an edition and Latin trans- 
lation of the Talmudic treatise Sotah (Altdorf, 1674). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1048; Gratz, Gesch. 3d 
K. 274-276; Fist, Bibl. Jud. iii. 489; Steinschneider, 
Cat. Bodl. cols. 2711-2713, 
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WAGER. See ABMARTA; BETTING. 
WAGES. See MAsTER AND SERVANT. § 


WAGNER, WILHELM RICHARD (gener- 
ally known as Richard Wagner): German com 
poser of music; born at Leipsic May 22, 1818; died 
at Venice Feb. 13, 1888. He commenced the study, 
of music at the University of Leipsic, but had a 
struggling existence till 1839, when he made the 
acquaiatance of Meyerbeer, who assisted him in his 
attempts to have his operas produced in Paris. He 
came in contact also with Heine, who helped him 
with the libretto of “Der Fliegende Hollander.” 
After much wandering he settled at Zurich in 1849, 
and there wrote an article, “Das Judenthum in der 
Musik,” which appeared in the “ Neue Zeitschrift” 
over the pen-name “K. Freigedenk.” The article 
did not at first attract much attention, except a pro- 
test from eleven masters of the Leipsic Conservato- 
rium to Brendel, the editor of the “Zeitschrift.” 
Wagner protested against the tendency of music by 
Jewish composers like Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer 
to be sweet and tinkling without depth. In his 
“Oper und Drama” (1852) he. makes the same pro- 
test against Meyerbeer. When the article “Das Ju- 
denthum in der Musik” was republished it drew 
forth numerous replies, among which may be men- 
tioned: Joseph Engel, “Richard Wagner, das Ju- 
denthum in der Musik ; eine Abwehr”; E. M. Oettin- 
ger, “Offenes Billetdoux an Richard Wagner,” 
Dresden, 1869; and A, Truhart, “Offener Brief an 
Richard Wagner,” St. Petersburg, 1869, Notwith- 
standing his public utterances against Jewish inttu- 
ence in music, Wagner had many Jewish friends; 
and his favorite choirmaster in later life was Herman 
Levi. See Jew. Encyc. i. 643 b, 3.0, ANTI-SEMITISM. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY: Grove, Dictionary of Muste, iv. 857-358; 

Glassenapp and Stein, Wagner Lexikon, s.v. Judenthum, 

Letpaic, 1883. 

8. J. 

WAHB IBN MUNABBIH (Abu ‘Abd Allah 
al-Sana’ani al-Dhimari): Mohammedan tradi- 
tionist of Dhimar (two days’ journey from Sanaa) in’ 
Yemen; died at the age of ninety, in a year vari- 
ously given by Arabic authorities as 725, 728, 782, 
and 787 ¢.z. On his father’s side he was descended: 
from Persian knights, while his mother was a Him- 
yarite. His father, whose name was Munabbih,: 
had been converted to Islam in the lifetime of the: 
Prophet, although a single autbority, the “ Al-Tibr. 
al-Masluk ” (ed. 1806 a.1., p. 41), states that Wahb 
himself had turned from Judaism to Mohammedan- 
His other biographers, however, including Al- 
Nawawi and Ibu Hallikan, do not note that he was 
a Jew either in race or in religion. The fact that he 
was well versed in Jewish traditions, on which he 
probably gave rise to the statement 
that he was a Jew, although he might have ac- 
quired his knowledge from his teacher Ion ‘Abbas. 
Wahb is said to have read more than seventy books 
on the prophets, and he was an extremely prolific 
narrator (“rawi”) of stories regarding Mohammed 
and Biblical personages. Although the Mohammed- 
ans regarded him as a reliable authority in these ac- 
counts, many of them, such as Jbn Khaldun, de- 
clared that in his other writings he simply Hed 
feanmn “Notices et Evtraita dee Manneerrite * xx, 
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part 1, p. 461; De Slane, Ibn Hallikan, iii. 673, note 
2). Among Wahb’s many writings may be mentioned 
his “Kigag al-Anbiya” and “Kitab al-Isra’iliyat” 
(*Hajji Khalfa,” iv. 518, v. 40). The former, 
which is believed to be his carliest literary work, is, 
as its title indicates, a collection of narratives con- 
cerning Biblical personages, the accounts being 
drawn from Jewish folk-lore though presented in 
Islamitic guise. Thus, like Ibn ‘Abbas and Ka‘b 
al-Ahbar, he was au authority for many legends 
narrated by Al-Tabari, Mas‘udi, and others. The 
“ Kitab al-Isra‘iliyat,” or “Book of Jewish Matters,” 
is lost, but was apparently a collection of Jewish 
stories, many of them incorporated by a Jewish 
compiler into the “Arabian Nights.” In the latter 
collection there are indeed many stories that bear 
the Jewish stamp, and some of them, such as the 
“ Angel of Death,” are ascribed to Wahb by the au- 
thor of “ Al-Tibr al-Masluk.” There are also other 
stories which are attributed to Wahb, and many 
more which, from their Jewish character, may be 
traced to him. Ilis Jewish learning may be illus- 
trated by his opinion of the Shekinah (Arabic, “Sa- 
kinah”) as stated by different Arabic authors. Ae- 
cording to Al-Baghawi in his “Ma‘alim al-Tanzil” 
(Goldziher, “Abhandlungen zur Arabischen Philo- 
logie,” i, 182, Leyden, 1896), Wahb believed that the 
Shekinah was the spiritof God. On the other hand, 
AL-Tabari (“ Annals,” i. 544), in recording the fact 
that the Israclites sometimes took the Ark of the 
Covenant into battle when they were at war with 
their enemies (comp. I Sam. iv. 4 e¢ seq.), quotes 
Wahb as saying in the name of a certain Jewish au- 
thority that the Shekinah which rested in the Ark 
was a being in the shape of a cat, and that when the 
Israelites heard the mewing of cats coming from the 
interior of the Ark, they were sure of a victory. See 
also ARABIAN NiGHTs. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: V. Chauvin, La Récension Egyptienne des 
Mille et Une Nicits, pp. 31-32, 50 et seq.. Brussels, 1899; Ibn 
Halltkan, French translation by De Slane, Hi. 671 et seq.; 
Hammer-Purgstall. Literaturgesch. der Araber, ii. 177 et 
aeq.; Brockelmann, Gesch. der Arabtachen Litteratur, |. 64; 
Steinschnelder, Die Arabische Literatur der Juden, § id. 
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WAHL, ABRASKI. See Waur, Saun. 


WAHL, MORITZ CALLMANN: German 
writer; born March 28, 1829, at Sondershausen; 
died Oct. 15, 1887. He studied Oriental languages at 
Leipsic under Julius First and H.L. Fleischer. La- 
ter he taught for a time at an English school, and 
subsequently held the position of correspondent in 
a large business house at Lyons, France. Finally 
he settled at Erfurt, where he founded a business 
academy. Aside from his pedagogic activity Wahl 
pursued scientificstudies. The following arethe more 
important of his works: “Beitrige zur Vergleich- 
enden Pardmiologie”; “Das Sprichwort in der He- 
briisch-Aramiischen Literatur” ; “The Book of Mer- 

- ty Riddles”; “Das Sprichwort der Neueren Sprach- 
en”; “Die Englische Parémiologie vor Shake- 
speare”; “Das Pardmiologische Sprachgut bei 
Shakespeare.” 

8 W. Sa. 


WAHL, SAUL: A remarkable personage who, 
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is as follows: Prince Nicholas Radziwill, surnamed 
the Black, who lived in the sixteenth century,’ de- 
siring to do penance for the many atrocities he had 
committed while a young man, undertook a pilgrim- 
age to Rome in order to consult the pope as to the 
best means for expiating his sins. The pope ad- 
vised him to dismiss all lis servants and to lead for 
a few years the life of a wandering beggar. After 
the expiration of the period prescribed, Radziwill 
found himself destitute and penniless in the city of 
Padua, Italy. His appeals for help were heeded by 
nobody, and his story of being a prince was re- 
ceived with scorn and ridicule, He finally decided 
to appeal to Samuel Judah Katzenellenbogen, the 
vabbi of Padua. The latter received him with marked 
respect, treated him very kindly, and furnished him. 
with ample means for returning to his native country 
in a manner befitting hishigh rank. When the time 
for departure came tlie prince asked the rabbi how 
he could repay him for hiskindness, The rabbi then 
gave him a picture of his son Saul, who years before 
had left for Poland, and asked the prince to try and 
find the boy in one of the many yeshibot of that coun- 
try. The prince did not forget the request. Upon 
his return to Poland he visited every yeshibah in the 
land, until finally he discovered Saul in that of Brest- 
Litovsk. He was so captivated by the brilliancy 
and depth of Saul’s intellect that he took him to his 
own castle, provided for all his wants, and supplied 
him with all possible means for study and investiga- 
tion. The noblemen who visited Radziwill’s court 
marveled at the wisdom and learning of the young 
Jew, and thus the fame of Saul spread throughout 
Poland. 

When King Bathori died (1586) the people of Po- 
land were divided into two factions: the Zamaikis 
and the Zborowskis. There were quite a number of 
candidates for the throne, but the contending par- 
ties could agree upon noone. There existed at that 
time in Polanda law which stipulated that the 
throne might not remain unoccupied for any length 
of time, and that in case the electors couid not agree 
upon a candidate an outsider should be appointed 
“rex pro tempore” (temporary king). This honor was 
then offered to Radziwill; but he refused, saying that 
there was a man who belonged to neither party, and 
who in wisdom and goodness was far superior to 
any one else he knew. That man possessed only 

ty slight shortcoming, and if the Diet would 
election unanimous, he (Radziwill) would 
acquaint it with his name. Accordingly, Saul’s 
name was solemnly proposed ; and amid great enthu- 
siasm, and shouts of “Long live King Saul!” Waht 
was elected to this high office. The name “Wahl” 
was given him from the German word “wahl” (= 
“election”). Traditions disagree as to the length of 
his reign. Some state that le ruled one night only ; 
others make it a few days. All, however, are 
agrecd that Saul succeeded in passing a number of 
very wise laws, and among them some that tended 
to ameliorate the condition of the Jews in Poland. 
Although this story can not be supported by any 
historical data, it gained a firm place in the belief 
of the people. : 
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lten, Po Povodu Legendi o Yevereie, Korolie Pols- 

, in Razsvyet, 1880, No. 41; Eisenstadt, Da‘at Kedoshim, 

p.S4: St. Petersburg, 1897-98; Karpeles, Jewish Literature 
and Other Essays, pp. 272-292, Philadelphia, 1895. 


8. J. Go. 

WAHLTUCH, ADOLPHUS: English physi- 
cian; born in Odessa, Russia, 1887. He studied 
medicine at Kiev, Prague, and London (M.D., 
L.R.O.P., 1868), and then settled in Manches- 
ter as a practising physician. He is known as a 
Successful practitioner and as a prolific writer of 
professional works, among which may be men- 
tioned: “ A Dictionary of Materia Medica and Thera- 
peutics,” London, 1868; “On Catalepsy,” 7b. 1869; 
“Asthma Nervosum,” Manchester, 1877; “Electro- 
Therapeutics,” London, 1888; “ Massage,” 1889; 
“The Dead and the Living,” 1891; “Treatment of 
Diseases by Energy,” Manchester, 1900. 

Wahltuch is consulting physician to the Victoria 
Jewish Hospital, and to the Hulme Dispensary, 
Manchester, and past president of the Clinical Soci. 
ety and of the Manchester Medico-Ethical Associa- 
lion. To the last-named association he has rendered 
valuable services as chairman of the Parliamentary 
Committee (1890-95). He was one of the founders 
of the Manchester Cremation Society, and is a fre- 
quent lecturer on hygiene and on scientific and his- 
torical subjects. He is an enthusiastic chess-player, 
edits the chess column in the “ Manchester Weekly 
Times,” and has founded several chess-clubs in the 
city of Manchester, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Gubernatis, Diz. Biog. Florence, 1879; 
Manchester Faces and Places, 1896. LR 
a Me ha 


WAHLTUCH, MARE: Russian philosopher 
and author; born at Odessa 1880; died at Pisa Jan. 
27, 1901. He resided for many years in Ancona, Na- 
ples, Florence, Leghorn, and Pisa. He translated into 
Italian the works of A. Pushkin (“Poesie di 
A, Puschkin,” Odessa, 1855), and wrote in Italian 
the following tragedies founded on Biblical subjects: 
“Assilonne,” Odessa, 1857; “Sansone,” ib, 1859; 
“Jefte,” Milan, 1862; and “Giobbe,” %. 1872. He 
devoted himself to philosophical studies, and during 
his latter years to the investigation of spiritualism, 
the following works being the results of these activi- 
ties: “Psicografia, Ossia Descrizione dell’ Anima 
con Segni Sensibili, Preceduta da una Nuova Veduta 
Sopra Alcuni Punti Cardinali della Filosofia Obiet- 
tiva” (with illustrations), Naples, 1870; “L’Anima 
Umana nel Suo Stadio Oriundo, Terrestre e Futuro ” 
(illustrated), Milan, 1875; “ Antropobiotica Generale, 
Ossia la Vita dell’ Anima e del Corpo nella Condizi- 
one Sana, Inferma, ¢ Convalescente,” Florence, 1879; 
and “Prove Incontestabili delle Pazzie d’un Pseudo- 
Alienista Appalesate” (against Cesare Lombroso), 
Leghorn, 1887. 

8 . Us.@: 

WAHRHEIT, DIE. See Prrroprcats. 

WAHRMANN, ISRAEL B. SOLOMON: 
Hungarian rabbi and Talmudist; born at Altofen, 
Hungary ; died at Budapest June 24, 1824. He was 
called to the rabbinate of Pesth in 1799, and was the 
first officially recognized rabbi of the community, 
which developed rapidly under his leadership, its 
first statutes being drafted at his instance. The 
most important institution connected with his name 





is the Nationalschule, an elementary school dedi- 
cated on Sept. 8, 1814, which wasan important factor 
in raising the intellectual status of the community, 
its curriculum including Hungarian, modern science, 
and Hebrew. Wahrmann published only one sermon, 
in German and entitled “ Andachtstibung der Israeli- 
ten der Koniglichen Freistadt Pesth.” The sorrow at 
his death found expression in Philip Weil’s Hebrew 
and German poem “Evel Yisrael, oder Totenfeier,” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Reich, Beth-El, i. 123 et 8eq.; Biichler, A Zsi- 
d6k Torténete Budapesten, Pp. 380 et seq. EN 
8. ae 


WAHRMANN, JUDAH: Hungarian rabbi; 
son of Israel WAHRMANN; born 1791; died at Pesth 
Nov. 14, 1868. He was appointed associate rabbiand 
teacher of religion at the gymnasium of Budapest 
on Feb. 9, 1851, and was the author of “Ma‘areket 
ha-Ha‘atakot” (Ofen, 1831) and “Dat Yehudah, 
Mosaische Religionslehre ” (%, 1861; 2d ed. 1868). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. iii. 490. 
8. E. N. 


WAHRMANN, MORITZ: Hungarian politi- 
cian; grandson of Israel WanRMANN; born at Bu- 
dapest Feb. 28, 1882; died there Nov. 26, 1892. He 
was educated at the Protestant gymnasium and the 
university of his native city, and entered his father’s 
mercantile establishment in 1847, becoming its head 
after his father’s death. 

Wahrmann was closely associated with the devel- 
opment of Hungarian commerce and industry, 
the consolidation of the 
Hungarian finances, the 
growth of the education- 
al and philanthropic in- 
stitutions of Budapest, 
and preeminently with 
the progress of its Jewish 
community. Aiming to 
nationalize Hungarian 
commerce and to render 
his country independent 
of Austria, both finan- 
cially and economically, 
he established large in- 
dustrial and commercial 
enterprises, 

In 1869 Wahrmann 
was elected to the Hungarian Parliament as the 
representative of the electoral district of the Leé- 
poldstadt (at present the fifth districtwof Bu- 
dapest), being the first Jew to be chosen a member 
of the Hungarian delegation, in which he energetic- 
ally promoted the interests of Hungary. He * 
was reelected six times, holding the office until 
his death. He spoke comparatively seldom, but 
was an active member of committees, in which his 
financial training frequently rendered him one of 
the most important figures. He was also president 
of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Buda- 
pest, and of the Lloyd Company. 

Wabrmann was equally active in communal af- 
fairs, and was one of the foremost advoeates of his 
coreligionists. He was a most zealous member of 
the Magyar Izraelita Egylet, and strove with tongue 
and pen for the emancipation of the Jews. In 1868 
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he was vice-president of the General Jewish Con- 
gress, and iu this capacity headed a deputation to 
the king. As president of the community of Buda- 
pest he exercised a profound influence on itsadmin- 
istratidn and institutions, and labored to establish 
unity of interest among the various political bodies, 
He also contributed, generously from his ample 
means to scientitic, educational, and. philanthropic 
institutions, © = * He rat 

His brother, Alexander Wahrmann (born 1839; 
died at Budapest in 1899), contributed much, to- 
gether with Max Wirth, the Viennese political econ- 
omist, toward the economic clevation of Hungary. 
He was especially noteworthy as a philanthropist, 
bequeathing 200,000 crowns to the benevolent socic- 
ties of the capital, and 600,000 crowns for the erec- 
tion of a Jewish gymnasium. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY? Vasdrnapi Ujsdy, 1892, pp. 82 et seq.; Mag- 

yur Zsidd Szemte, 1802, pp. 687 et xeq.: 1893, pp. 7 et seg.s 

Pallas Lex. xvi. 973, 


8. E. N.—L. V. 


. 

WAKRULKAR, SOLOMON ELIJAH: Beni- 
Isracl soldier; eulisted in the Nineteenth Regiment 
Native (Indian) Infantry Sept. 25, 1888. He was 
promoted jemidar Jan. 1, 1858; subahdar, Jan. 22, 
1858; subalidar-major, Jan, 1, 1872. In 1877 he was 
decorated with the first and second class Order of 
British India, with the titles of bahadur and sirdar- 
bahadur, the highest mark of Approbation which the 
Indian government bestows on native officers. He 
fought in the Afghanistan campaign of 1889, in- 
chiding the capture of Ghazni and occupation of 
Kabul (medal); inthe Punjab campaign, taking part 
in the siege of Multan, the battle of Gujarat, and 
the march to the mouth of the Khajbar Pass; and in 
the Central India campaign of 1858, In his various 
campaigns he marched up and down both banks of 
the- Indus from Kurrachce to Kabul and Attock, 
Wakrulkar retired from active service Dec. 28, 1878, 

Te J. Hy. 


WALDEN, AARON BEN ISAIAH NA- 
THAN: Polish Talmudist, editor, and author; born 
Walden, who is an ardent 
adherent of Hasidism, is known especially for his 
“Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash” (Warsaw, 1864), 





‘a work of the same nature as Azulai’s “Shem ha- 
» Gedolim.” 


Like the latter, it consists of two parts: 
(1) “Ma‘areket Gedolim,” being an alphabetical list 
of the names of authors and rabbis, mostly those 
that lived after Azulai, but including also many of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who were 
omitted by Azulai; and (2) “Ma‘areket Sefarim,” an 
alphabetical list of book-titles, Walden himself 
says in his preface that he took Azulai’s “Shem ha- 
Gedolim ” as a model; and it is evident that he refers 
to Benjacob’s edition of that work. It must be 
said that the alphabetical list in the first part is 
arranged only according to the first names of the 
persons mentioned. In many instances the names 
are accompanicd by biographical sketches, especially 


of Hasidic rabbis, whose biographies contain records. 


of the miracles wrought by them and in behalf of 
them. To the third edition of the work, published 
in 1882 by Walden’s son Joseph Arych Lob, the 
latter added an appendix entitled “‘En Zoker,” con- 


taining names and book-titles omitted in the two 
previons editions. 

Another work by Walden, in which he has dis- 
played great erudition, is the “ Mikdash Melek ” (War- 
saw, 1890), an edition of the Psalms in five volumes. 
In it are printed around the text: (4) “Bet ha- 
Midrash,” a kind of yalkut after the model of the 
“Yalkut Shim‘oni,” Walden having gathered all the 
haggadot referring to the Psalms which were, scat- 
tered in the Talmudim, in the midrashic literature, 
and in the Targum, as well as in the Zohar and other 
cabalistic works; (2) “Bet ba-Keneset,” a fourfold 
commentary (“PaRDeS”) consisting of material 
taken from the most prominent ancient commen- 
tators; and (3) “Bet Abaron,” a reference index to 
the “Bet ha-Midrash,” giving also variants and an 
explanation of difticult passages. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Hebr. Bibl. vil. 108; Zeitlin, 
Bil. Post-Mendels. p. 403. 
M. SEL. 


KC. 

WALDENBURG, LOUIS: German physician; 
born at Filehne, Posen, July 81, 1887; died at Ber- 
lin April 14, 1881; educated at the University of 
Berlin (M.D, 1860). After a postgraduate course at 
Heidelberg he established himself in Berlin as a 
specialist in diseases of the chest and throat. From 
1864 to 1868 he was joint editor with H. Rosenthal 
of the “Allgemeine Medizinische Central-Zeitung.” 
In 1865 he became privat-docent at the Berlin Uni- 
versity, and from 1868 until his death he cdited the 
“Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift.” In 1871 he 
was appointed assistant professor, and in 1877 de- 
partment physician, at the Charité. 

Among Waldenburg’s many works may be men- 
tioned: “De Origine et Structura Membranarum, 
Que in Tuberculis Capsulisque Verminosis Involu- 
crum Prebent,” a prize essay at the University of 
Berlin, 1859; “ Ueber Blutaustritt und Aneurysmen- 
bildung, Durch Parasiten Bedingt,” in “ Archiv fir 
Anatomie und Physiologie,” 1860; “Ueber Structur 
und Ursprung der Wurmhaltigen Cysten,” in “ Ar- 
chiv fir Pathologische Anatomie und Physiologie 
und fiir Klinische Medizin,” 1862; “Lehrbuch der 
Respiratorischen Therapie,” Berlin, 1864 (2d ed. 
1872); “Die Tuberkulose, die Lungenschwindsucht 
und Scrofulose,” 75. 1869; and “Die Pneumatische 
Behandlung der Respirations- und Circulations- 
Krankheiten,” 2, 1875 (2d ed. 1880). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. i 
8. F. T. H. 


WALDOW, B. See Br.ocn, Branca. 


WALDSTEIN, CHARLES: Anglo-American 
archeologist; born in New York Mareh 30, 1856. 
He was educated at Columbia College, New York 
city (A.M. 1873), and studicd also at Heidelberg 
(Ph.D. 1875) and finally at Cambridge, England 
(MLA. and Litt.D. 1878). In 1880 he beeame uni- 
versity lecturer on classical archeology at Cambridge 
University, and two years later university reader. 
From 1883 to 1889 he was director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum; and in 1883 he was made a fellow of King’s 
College. In 1889 he was called to Athens, Greece, as 
director of the American School of Classica] Studies, 
which office he held until 1898, when he became 
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professor at the same institution. In 1895 he re- 
turned to England as Slade professor of ine arts at 
the University of Cambridge; and he held this chair 
until 1901. During his stay in Athens he directed 
the excavations of the American Archeological Insti- 
tute at the site of ancient Platea, Eretria, where, he 
declared, he unearthed the tomb of Aristotie, the 
Hereum of Argos, ete. He has formed an interna- 
tional committee to promote the excavation of Her- 
culuncum, 

Waldstein is the author of: “Balance of Emotion 
and Intellect” (1878); “Essays on the Art of Phid- 
jas” (1885); “The Jewish Question and the Mission 
of the Jews” (1889, anon. ; 2d cd. 1900); “The Work 
of John Ruskin ” (1894); The Study of Art in Uni- 
versities ” (1895); * The Expansion of Western Ideals 
and the World’s Peace” (1899); “The Argive He- 
reurn” (1902); “Art in the Nineteenth Century ” 
(1903). He has written also in several journals 
nunicrous reports on his excavations, and has pub- 
lished, under the pseudonym “Gordon Seymour, ” 
three short stories which later appeared, under his 
own name, as “The Surface of Things” (1899). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Bouk, 5665, 

3 F. T. H. 

WALDTEUFEL, EMILE: French composer; 

born at Strasburg Dec. 9, 1837. He commenced the 
study of music under the tuition of his father, a 
professional musician; later he became the pupil of 
Joseph Heyberger; and he completed his musical 
education at the Conservatoire in Paris. Here 
he pursued his studies on the piano in com- 
pany with Massenet, a fellow pupil, who soon be- 
cune his firm friend. About 1860, being obliged to 
discontinue his studies owing to lack of means, he 
turned his attention to dance-music. “Manolo,” a 
waltz performed uader his direction at a soirée 
given by the Prince of Sagan, was a great success; 
and it so delighted the Prince of Wales (now Ed- 
ward VII.), who was present, that he requested the 
dedication of the piece to himself, and had it pub- 
lished in England. In a short time Waldteufel re- 
ceived brilliant offers from the English publishers of 
music; and his fame and fortune were thenceforth 
assured, His triumphs in London were soon fol- 
lowed by similar ones in Paris, In 1865 he was ap- 
pointed pianist to the empress Eugénie. He became 
director of the court balls of the emperor Napoleon 
TIl., and organizer of the famous soirées at Com- 
pitgne and Biarritz. Atthe latter place he met Bis- 
marek. 
During the Franco-Prussian war (1870-71) Wald- 
teufel enlisted as a volunteer in the legion of the 
Basses-Pyrénées. Upon the defeat of the French 
cause he returned to Paris and devoted himself with 
renewed ardor to his art. Of his most celebrated 
works may be mentioned: “Amour et Printemps,” 
a waltz so universally popular that, after fourteen 
years of repeated publication by two firms, it was 
purchased by a third for the sum of 8,000 francs; 
“A Toi, Dolores”; “Dans les Nuages”; “Dans un 
Songe”; “Je T’Aime”; “Myosotis”; “Pour une 
Rose”; “Retour du Printemps”; “ Sentiers Fleuris” ; 
“Soir d'Amour”; “Les Sourires” : “Toujours ou Ja- 
mais”; “Doux Potme”; *Les Violettes”; “L’Es- 
eRe. erate Se AES te a, Te <n EN 















Tn 1885 Waldteufel was summoned to London to 
direct the performance of his compositions... There 
he met with a triumphant success, which was re- 
peated four years later at Berlin, whither he went 
for a similar object. For three successive weeks the- 
three great composers Fahrbach, Strauss, and Wald- 
teufel personally directed the execution of their 
respettive waltzes, Waldtenfel has won renown 
also as an otchestra leader, particularly at the “Bals 
de l’Opéra.” He is a chevalier of the Royal Order 


of Isabella the Catholic. aay 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Le Petit Poucet, No.12, % - 
8. v J. Ka. 


WALEY, JACOB: English lawyer and professor 
of political economy; born in London March 17, 
1819; died there June, 1873. He was’the elder gon 
of Solomon Jacob Levy (who adopted the name of 
Waley), and was educated at Neumegen’s school at 
Highgate and at University College, London, where 
he was the first pupil to obtain the Flaherty Mathe- 
matical Scholarship. In 1889 he was graduated, 
(B.A.) from the University of London, taking the 
first place in both mathematics and classics. THe 
was entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn on Nov. 
8, 1837, and was called to the bar Nov, 21, 1842, be- 
ing the fourth Jew to be thus called. 

Waley became one of the most eminent. convey- 
ancers of his day. His first studies in conveyancing 
were conducted in the chambers of Duval; and he 
was alsoa pupil of Holt, afterward lord chief justice. 
Waley practised as an equity draftsman; he acted 
as conveyancing counsel for the Bedford estates, 
and was named by the queen in 1867 a member of 
the royal commission appointed to consider the law 
on the transfer of real property. In this capacity 
he had a large share in framing the report on which 
was based the lord chancellor’s bill passed in 1874. 
He was associate editor with Davidson of a work on 
conveyancing precedents, and attained the distine- 
tion of becoming (1870) one of the conveyancing 
counsel of the Court of Chancery. ° 

Walcy was president of the Jews’ Orphan Asy- 
lum, and on the formation of the Anglo-Jewish 
Association he was elected its first president. His, . 
numerous engagements, however, compelled his 
carly retirement from the latter position. He pro- 
moted the Iebrew Literary Socicty, was fora long 
period a member of the council of Jews’ College, * - 
and aided materially in the organization of the Jew- 
ish Board of Guardians. But his greatest service to 
the Jewish community was his formation, in con- 
junction with Lionel Louis Cohen, of the United * 
Synagogue, to which object he devoted his profes- 
sional skill, eloquence, and careful judgment, He 
took much interest also in the treatment of Jews 
abroad; and in 1872 he wrote a brief preface to Israel 
Davis’ “Jews in Rumania,” in which he remon- 
strated against the persecution of his coreligionists. 

In 1853 Waley was appointed professor of polit- 
ical economy at University College, London, which 
office he held until 1865, when the pressure of other 
engagements compelled him to resign. He wag an 
active member of the governing body of the univer- 
sity, and was secretary of the Political Economy 
Club, as also of the Statistical Society. On bis res- 
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council of University College. Waley also acted as 
examiner for the University of London. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Times (London), June 23, 1873; Jew. Chron, 
and Jew, World, June 27 and July 4, 1873; Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

a G@. L. 
WALEY, SIMON WALEY: English mer- 
chant, musician, and communal worker; born in 

London Aug. 28, 1827; died there Dec. 30, 1875; 

younger son of Solomon Jacob Levy. He studied 

at University College, London, but left without ta- 

king a degree, At the age of seventeen he wrote a 

series of articles for the “Times” on the question of 

international traffic, and in 1858 he contributed to 
the “ Daily News” a series of letters on “A Tour in 

Auvergne,” afterward included in Murray’s “ Hand- 

book to France.” Waley entered the stock exchange 

and acquired an influential position, being elected a 

member of its committee. For nearly a quarter of 

a century he was honorary secretary of the Jews’ 

Free School, and conducted the entire correspond- 

ence between the school and the government Board 

of Education, From 1843 he was the official corre- 
spondent for England of the chamber of commerce 
of Boulogne, in which city he took great interest. 
Waley received instruction in piano from Mosch- 
eles, Sir William Sterndale Bennett, and G. Alex- 
ander Osborne, and in theory and composition from 

William Horsley and Molique. The first musical 

work published by Waley was “L’Arpeggio,” a 

pianoforte study, which appeared in 1848. His other 

compositions include a pianoforte concerto, two 
pianoforte trios, many piano pieces and songs, and 
some orchestral pieces. He composed also hymns 
for Sabbaths and festivals, several of which were 
chanted for many years at the West London Syna- 
gogue, His songs include “Sing on, Ye Little 

Birds,” “The Home of Early Love,” and “Alpine 

Shepherds’ Song.” 

BiBLiogRaPAy: Jew. Chron, Jan. 7, 14, and 21, 1876; Impar- 


tial (Boulogne). Jun. 21, 1816: Diet. National Biography: 
Gross, Dict: of Music ahd Musictaris, vs if i 
J. . Ie 


WALLACHIA. Sce Rumanra. 


WALLERSTEIN, ABRAHAM BEN 
ASHER: German scholar and rabbi of the cight- 
eenth century; officiated in Schnaittach, Bavaria. 
He was the author of the following works: “Ma’a- 
mar Abraham” (Firth, 1757), Hebrew sermons on 
the weekly lessons of the entire Pentateuch; “Zera‘ 
Abraham” (¢, 1761), an ethical work in cighteen 
chapters, written according to Biblical as well as rab- 
binical principles; and “Mahazeh Abraham” (id. 
1761), an index to the four ritual codices, arranged 
alphabetically, The last-named work was pub- 
lished in connection with the “Zera‘ Abraham.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Stetnschneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 711; Benjacob, 

Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 278, 

E.G. $. 0. 

WALLICH: German family which probably 
derived its name from the Hebrew transcription of 
“Falk” (phr)., The earliest known members of it 
are Joseph b. Meir Wallich, a physician, and Moses 
Joshua Wallich, both of whom lived at Worms in 
the sixteenth century. A document relating to the 
purchase by Joseph b. Meir Wallich of a Rashi and 


Rashbam manuscript (Worms, 1615) is signed by 
Joseph and by his two sons Eliezer and Solomon, all 
physicians and all surnamed Weibush (Phocbus?), 
and by thirteen other members of the Wallich family, 
among them the physicians Moses b. Lezer and 
Moses b. Moses Joshua (surnamed Weibelin). Many 
physicians of the Wallich family were prominent in 
Germany in the eighteenth century. 
Subjoined is an abbreviated pedigree: 


Moses Joshua Wallich 
(Worms) 


Isaac Wallich 
(Metz; M.D. 1620) 


Abraham Wallich 


David (Tewle) Wallich 
(Frankfort-on-the-Main ; 
‘M.D. 1655) 


(Treves; M.D.; d. 1691) 


Mamele 
Simon Roste (Coblenz) 
(issue) 








| 
Judah Ldb 





Isaac Meyer Wallich Solomon Wallich 
ce allien, 45) Wallich (iranlitora 
(.D.3 d. 178 tz: i the-Main; 
M.D. 1683) Jacob Wallich 


az M.D.; d. 1749) 
M.D. ¢. 1750) | 
Abraham Isaac ay 1782) 
Abraham Wallich 
(MLD; a. 1799) 
= ace 





sual aii Michel Lrasie dow atic Feifer. Wallich 
(d. 1808) (d, 1809) (d, 1810) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: H. Schultze, Gesch. der Familie Wallich ; 
Monatsschrift, 1905, passim. 
J 


The following are the more important methbers: 

Abraham ben Isaac Wallich: Physician; born 
at Metz; flourished at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. He went to 
Padua to study medicine, obtaining his diploma, 
“maxima cum laude,” in 1655; and in 1657 he went 
to Frankfort to practise as a physician. He was the 
author of a Hebrew treatise on medicine entitled 
“Sefer Refu’ot,” or, as he called it in Latin, “Har- 
monia Wallichis Medica” (published posthumously, 
Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1700). He tried to prove 
that the ailments of the soul correspond to those of 
the body and that they must be treated in the same 
way. In this work he speaks alternately as a physi- 
cian and as a preacher of morals, 

Immanuel Wallich: Rabbi and physician of 
Coblenz in the eighteenth century. 

Joseph b, Meir Wallich: Physician; the ear- 
liest known member of the family; flourished at 
Worms in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
He is known to have written in 1597, on a manu- 
script of Isaac Israeli’s translation of Ibnal-Yazzar’s 
“Zad al-Musafir,” a bibliographical note in which 
he confounded the translator with Isaac ben Joseph 
Israeli. From this and from what has been said 
above it may he concluded that Joseph b. Meir was 
a collector of medical and rabbinical manuscripts. 
He had in his possession also a copy of Bernard de 
Gordon’s “Sefer ha-Gebulim” (see Neubauer, “Cat. 
Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 2125, 4), the first leaf of 
which was supplied in his own handwriting. 
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Judah ben Abraham Wallich: Physician; 
fived at Frankfort-on-the-Main in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. He was the author of: (1) 
“ Dimyon ha-Refu’ot” or “ Harmonia Wallichis Med- 
ica Anime ct Corporis” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1700), a Judeo-German compendium of his father’s 
“Sefer Refu’ot,” supplemented by a treatise on fever 
in children. (2) “ Zori ha-Shamayemah ” (Latin title, 
“Theriaca Cwlestis Wallichiana ”; German, “Iimm- 
lischer Theriak ”; 2. 1713). Of this work only the 
German preface and the first Hebrew section are 
extant; the remainder, which was destroyed by fire, 
was not published. (3) “Dankfest” (i. 1716), a 
thanksgiving memorial in pure German with Hebrew 
characters; written on the occasion of the birth of 
Archduke Leopold of Austria (April 13, 1716). 

Moses b. Eliezer Wallich: Scholar; lived at 
Worms in the seventeenth century. He was the 
author of “Sefer Meshalim ” or “ Kuh-Buch” (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1687), a German collection of fables 
adapted from Berechiah ha-Nakdan’s “ Mishle Shu‘a- 
lim ” and Isaac ibn Sahwah’s “ Mashal lia-Kadmoni.” 
This book is not to be confounded with a similar 
work by AbRAHAM B. MarTatitas which bears the 
same title. 

Naphtali Hirz b. Abraham Wallich: Physi- 
cian; lived at Metz in the seventeenth century ; 
brother of Judah ben Abraham Wallich. He is 
known as having been the competitor of Solomon b. 
Baruch of Lippstadt, who was appointed physician 
to the Jewish community of Metz. Solomon delayed 
his arrival, and consequently the community ap- 
pointed Naphtali Hirz in his stead. When Solomon 
reached Metz a quarrel arose between the two phy- 
sicians, Solomon urging his letter of appointment, 
and Naphtali Hirz his priority. They continued 
quarreling until 1695, when they were reconciled by 
R. Gabriel Eskeles of Metz. 

Solomon Wallich ; Physician of Mayence, where 
he died May 11, 1780; son of Immanuel Wallich. 
Like his father, Solomon received a rabbinical edu- 
cation in addition to his medical training. 
BranJoGRaPuy: A. Berliner, in Hebr. Bibl. vil. 82-83; Car- 

moly, Histoire des Médecins Jutfs, pp, 200, 207; First, Bibl. 

Jud. ii, 492; Steinsctineider, Cat, Bodt. cols, 1377-1378, 2008; 


idem, Hebr. Uchers. pp. 704, 959; Horovitz, Jitdische Aerate, 
pp. 30-32; Landau, Gesch. der Jidischen Aerzte, p. 116, 


D. M. SE. 
WALLIS (VALAIS). See SwirzeRLanp. 


WALLS (fn, 1p, Sun): The wallserected by 
the Canaanites for the protection of their farmyards 
consisted of great unhewn blocks of stone, and rem- 
nants of them still exist, especially in the east-Jor- 
dan district. Walls of fortifications and towns were 
similar in structure, although many large cities may 
have had rampartsof hewn stone. Unburned bricks 
were also used for walls, and the excavations at 
Tell al-Lasi (Lachish) have brought to light brick 
walls between nine and ten feet thick. Jess thick 
are the walis at Tell el-Mutasailim (Megiddo), 
which show a combination of both materials, the 
base being of unhewn stone, on which layers of 
brick are laid. The dimensions of the bricks at 
Megiddo are about 50 x 88 x 18. cm., and the size of 
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The construction of walls of unhewn stone was 
long retained by the Israclites, so that, although 
Solomon built the outer wall of his palace of hewn 
stone (I Kings xii. 12), the description of the 
structure (a. verses 9-11) shows that this was not 
the usual style of architecture, but an extraordinary 
innovation which aroused the admiration of his con- 
temporaries, Herein, moreover, is seen the influ- 
ence of the Tyrians, who designed the palace of 
Solomon, for Phenician architecture is characterized 
by its partiality for large blocks of hewn stone. 
The choice of material was doubtless conditioned 
primarily by the locality, since in the mountains 
there was uo lack of stone, while in the plains 
bricks were used for houses and even for the 
walis, 

The wails were generally broad, for the defenders 
stood on them (comp. Isa. xxxvi. 11; Neh. xii. 81; 
I Macc. xiii. 45), and engines of war were also 
placed thereon (If Chron, xxvi. 15). Battlements 
(mb, niwnw [Isa. liv. 12] probably has a similar 
meaning) were likewise built to protect the guards 
(II Chron. J.c.). Strong towers were constructed at 
the corners and gates, as well as on the wall itself at 
intervals, The entrance was built in an angle, as 
may still be seen at Jerusalem; and the inner and 
outer gates were closed with doors covered with 
iron plates and fitted with iron bolts. A low bul- 
wark (59m; Isa. xxvi.; Ps, xlviil. 14 {A. V. 18]) with 
& protective glacis was frequently constructed at 
some distance before the main wall. See also For- 
TREES; HousE; TOWER. 

KE, @. A. I. Br. 


WALOZIN. See Vo.ozntn, 


WALTON, BRYAN: Christian Hebraist; born 
in.1600 at Hilton, Yorkshire, England; died in Lon- 
don Nov. 29, 1661; educated at Magdalene and 
Peterhouse colleges, Cambridge. He became a 
London clergyman and was involved in the ques- 
tion of tithes raised by John Selden, but was ap- 
pointed king’s chaplain, and, after being imprisoned 
by the Parliamentarians, went to Oxford to join the 
king. There he formed the project of issuing a 
polyglot Bible, better and cheaper than the one that 
had appeared at Paris as late as the year 1645. In 
1652 he issued a circular on the subject, and sub- 
scriptions were obtained under the patronage of 
Selden and Ussher. The work, which was in six 
volumes, was published between 1654 and 1657 in 
nine languages, though no single book appears 
with more than cight versions, Much of the work 
was done by Castell, who compiled the Heptaglot 
Lexicon as a supplement tothe Polyglot. Walton’s 
prolegomepa were printed as a separate work both 
in Germany (Lceipsic, 1777) and in England (Can- 
terbury, 1828). 

The “ Biblia Sacra Polyglotta” was one of the ear- 
liest books printed by subscription in England, the 
price being £10 for the six volumes. Walton dedi- 
cated his work to the Parliament; but when Charles 
II. came to the throne, the dedication was changed 
to one in honor of the king, who appointed Walton 
ey timc 
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its texts scarcely meet the requirements of modern 
Scholarship: 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Dict. National Biography. J 


v “ 

WANDERING JEW: Imaginary figure of a 
Jerusalem shoemaker who, taunting Jesus on the 
way to crucifixion, was told by him to “go on for- 
ever till Treturn,” The legend first appeared in a 
pamphlet of four leaves entitled “ Kurtze Beschrei- 
bung und Erzihlung von einem Juden mit Namen 
Ahasverus.” This professes to have been printed 
at Leyden in 1602 by Christoff Crutzer, but no 
printer of that name has been discovered, and the 
real place and printer can not be ascertained. The 
legend spread quickly throughout Germany, no less 
than cight different editions appearing in 1602; 
altogether forty appeared in Germany before the 
end of the eighteenth century. Eight editions in 
Dutch and Flemish are known; and the story soon 
passed to France, the first French edition appearing 
in Bordeaux, 1609, and to England, where it ap- 
peared in the form of a parody in 1625 (Jacobs and 
Wolf, “Bibliotheca Anglo-Judaica,” p. 44, No. 221). 
The pamphlet was translated also into Danish and 
Swedish; and the expression “eternal Jew ” is cur- 
rentin Ozech, The pretended existence of the Wan- 
dering Jew, who is stated to be met with from time 
to time in all of these countrics, was cagerly seized 
upon amidst the religious disturbances caused by 
the Reformation, as furnishing an eye-witness of 
the crucifixion. The various appearances claimed 
for him wete at Hamburg in 1547; in Spain in 
1575; at Vienna, 1599; Ltbeck, 1601; Prague, 1602; 
Litbeck, 1603; Bavaria, 1604; Ypres, 1623; Brussels, 
1640; Leipsic, 1642; Paris, 1644; Stamford, 1658; 
Astrakhan, 1672; Frankenstein, 1676; Munich, 1721; 
Altbach, 1766; Brussels, 1774; and Newcastle, 1790. 
The last appearance mentioned appears to have 
been in America in the year 1868, when he was re- 
ported to have visited » Mormon named O'Grady 
(see “Desert News,” Sept. 23, 1868), 

The figure of the doomed sinner, forced to wan- 
der without the hope of rest in death till the millen- 
nium, impressed itself upon the popular imagina- 
tion, and passed thence into literary art, mainly with 

reference to the seeming immortality 

Influence of the wandering Jewish race. These 
of Legend two aspects of the legend are repre- 

on sented in the different names given to 
Literature. the central figure. In German-speak- 
ing countries he is referred to as “Der 

Ewige Jude” (the immortal, or eternal, Jew), while 
in Romance-spcaking countrics he is known as “ Le 
Juif Errant” and “L’Ebreo Errante”; the English 
form, probably because derived from the French, 
has followed the Romance. The Spanish name is 
“Juan Espera en Dios.” The legend has been the 
subject of poems by Schubart, Schreiber (1807), W. 
Muller, Lenau, Chamisso, Schlegel, Julius Mosen 
(an epic, 1838), and Koehler; of novels by Franz- 
horn (1818), Oeklers, and Schucking; and of trage- 
dics by Klinemann (“ Ahasuerus,” 1827) and Zedlitz 
(1844), Hans Andersen made his “ Ahasuerus” the 
Angel of Doubt, and was imitated by Heller in a 


poem on “The Wandering of Ahasuerus,” which he 
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Hameriling, in his “ Ahasver in Rom” (Vienna, 1866), 
identifies Nero with the Wandering Jew, Goethe had 
designed a poem on the subject, the plot of which 
he sketched in his “ Dichtung und Wahrheit.” 

In France, E. Quinet published his prose epic on 
the legend in 1888, making the subject the judg- 
ment of the world; and Eugene Sue wrote his “Juif 
Errant” in 1844. From the latter work, in which 
the author connects the story of Ahasuerus with that 
of Herodias, most pcople derive their knowledge of 
the legend. Grenier’s poem on the subject (1857) 
may have been inspired by Gustav Doré’s designs 
published in the preceding year, perhaps the most 
striking of Doré’s imaginative works, In England 
—besides the bailad given in Percy’s “ Reliques” and 
reprinted in Child’s “English and Scotch Ballads” 
(ist ed., viii, 77)—there is a drama entitled “The 
Wandering Jew, or Love's Masquerade,” written by 
Andrew Franklin (1797). William Godwin’s novel 
“St. Leon” (1799) has the motive of the immortal 
man, and Shelley introduced Ahasuerus into his 
“Queen Mab.” George Croly’s “Salathiel,” which 
appeared anonymously in 1828, treated the subject 
in an imaginative form; it has been recently re- 
printed under the title “Tarry Thou Til! I Come” 
(New York, 1901). 

According to LL. Neubaur, the legend is founded 
on the words given in Matt. xvi. 28, which’ are in- 
deed quoted in the earliest German pamphlet of 
1602. So, too, from John xxi. 20 et seg. a legend 
arose in the Church that St. John would not die 

before the second coming of Jesus; 

Origin of while another legend declares that the 

Legend. attendant Malchus, whose ear St. ’ 

Peter cut off in the garden of Geth- 

semane (John xviii. 10), was condemned to wander 
till the second coming. His action is associated in 
some way with the scoffing at Jesus, and is so rep- 
resented in a broadsheet which appeared in 1584, 
An actual predecessor of the Wandering Jew is 
recorded in the “Flores Historiarum” by Roger of 
Wendover in the year 1228. An Armenian arch- 
bishop, then visiting England, was asked by the 
monks of St. Albans about the celebrated Joseph of 
Arimathea, who had spoken to Jesus, and was 
still alive. The archbishop answered that he had 
himself seen him in Armenia, and that his name was 
Cartaphilus; on passing Jesus carrying the cross he 
had said: “Go on quicker,” Jesus thereupon an- 
swering: “I go; but thou shalt wait till I come,” 
Matthew Paris included this passage from Roger of 
Wendover in his own history; and other Armenians 
appeared in 1252at the Abbey of St. Albans, repeat- 
ing the same story, which was regarded there as 
a great proof of the Christian religion (Matthew 
Paris, “Chron. Majora,” ed. Luard, London, 1880, 
vy. 340-341). The same archbishop is said to haye 
appeared at Tournai in 1243, telling the same story, 
which is given in the “Chronicles of Phillip 
Mouskes,” ii, 491, Brussels, 1889. According to 
Guido Bonnati, the astrologer known to Dante, this 
living witness of the crucifixion was known as Jo- 
hannes Buttadeus because of his having struck 
Jesus. Under this name he appears at Mngello in 
1413 and in Florence in 1415 (8. Morpurgo, 
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It is difficult, however, to connect this Carta- 
Philus, Buttadeus, or Buttadeo with the later 
Abasuerus of the pamphlet of 1602, no trace being 
found either in popular legend or in literature dur. 
ing the intervening two centuries. Graetz supposes 
that the somewhat different Picture given of the 
Wandering Jew in a book called “ The Turkish 
Spy” (1644), in which work the Wandering Jew is 
called “Sieur Paule Marrana,” and is said to have 
passed through the tortures of the Inquisition in 
Spain, Portugal, and Rome, was derived from a 
Marano author (see, however, Boswell’s “Life of 
Johnson,” under date April 10, 1788, and Malone’s 

“note). Moncure D. Conway attempts to connect 
the legend with others of immortal beings, as those 
of King Arthur, Frederick Barbarossa, and Thomas 
the Rhymer, not to speak of Rip Van Winkle. These 
again he connects with immortals visiting the earth; 
as Yima in Parsism, and the “ancient of days” in 
the books of Daniel and Enoch. Yima and Enoch, 
as well as Elijah, are also credited with immortality ; 
but there is no evidence of any connection of these 
names with the legend of the Wandering Jew which, 
as stated above, was put into currency in 1602 in 

Germany, by some one who was acquainted with 

the earlier form of the story known only in literary 

sources from Matthew Paris. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: G. Paria, Le Juif Errant, Paris, 188k; M. D. 
Conway, The Wandering Jew, London, 1881; H. Graetz, in 
Papers of the Anglo-Jewish Historical : 
Basnage, Histoire des 
Graesze, Der Tannhitus 
1861; Jacob Bibliophile, in Cui des ‘qyances 

res, Pe. 106-141, Parts, 1859; Neubaur, Sage 

Hwigen Juden, 24 ed., Leipsic, 1898, I 

WANDSBECE: Town in Sleswick-Holstein, 
near Hamburg. About the year 1600 Count Breido 
Runtzau, owner of the estate of Wandsbeck, al- 
lowed Jews to settle there in consideration of a 
small yearly payment for protection. Many Jews 
availed themselves of this permission, attracted by 
the town’s proximity to Hamburg, where Jews were 
not allowed to settle at that time. According to a 
document of Nov. 10, 1687, Berend of Hagen, called 
Geist, feudal tenant of the Danish crown estate of 
Wandsbeck, ceded to the Jews a plot for acemetery 
and permitted them “to perform their prayers and 
other rituals according to their customs.” 

In 1674 the community of Wandsbeck formed to- 
gether with those of Altona and Hamburg the 
“union of the three communities,” acknowledging 
agits spiritual head the chief rabbi of Altona, the 
first being R. Hillel ben Naphtali. The three com- 
munities continued united until 1811 (see ALTONA; 
Hampure). Wandsheck had to pay one-eighth of 
the chief rabbi's salary, Altona paying five-cighths, 
and Hamburg one-fourth. In 1688 the Jews of 
Wandsbeck obtained the right to receive into their 
congregation Jews living elsewhere, a payment 
being exacted for their protection. ‘They made use 
of this privilege by forming a branch community in 
Hamburg, which soon became larger than the origi- 
nal community at Wandsbeck. Since 1710, when 
German Jews received unrestricted permission to 
settle in Hamburg, the community of Wandsbeck 
has diminished rapidly. Its relations with the eam. 


the best. In 1778 the Wandsbeck community wi 

put under ban for having evaded payment of its 

share of the communal expenses for the support pf 
the poor. Rabbi Jacob Emden was called upon to 
settle this dispute. 

For a list of the rabbis who officiated during the 
union of the three communities, from R. Solomon 
Mirels Neumark (d. 1706) to R. Zebi Hirsch Zamosz 
(d. 1807), sce ALTONA. After the dissolution of the 
union in 1811, Wandsbeck remained under the rab- 
binate of Altona until the community in 1864 en- 
gaged Dr. Hanover (d. 1901) as its minister; he was 
succeeded by 8. Bamberger, the present incumbent. 

An official list of the members of the Wandsbeck 
community compiled in 1784 contains the names 
of 1283 families(exclusive of unmarried members and 
widows). At present (1905) there are about sixty 
Jewish families in the town. 

BIBLIOGRaPHY: Nachrichten von der Geschichte und Ver- 
fassuny des Adlichen Gutes Wandsbeck, Hamburg, 1773; 
Haarbleicher, ZwetE pochen aus der Geschichte der Deutsch 
Israelitixchen. Gemeinde Hamburgs, ib. 1867: EB. Dukesg, 
Twwah le-Moshab. Cracow, 1903; M. Grunwald, Hamburgs 
Peuteche Juden bis zur Auflésung der Dreigemeinden, 1, 
D. A. Pr. 


WANDSWORTH, LORD SIDNEY’ 
STERN: English bankerand peer: born jn London 
1845; son of Viscount de Stern, senior partner of 
the firm of Stern Brothers. He was educated at 
Magdalene College, Cambridge, and was for some 
time a member of the firm established by his father! 
He has, however, retired from business, and is no 
(1905) a justice of the peace for Surrey and London, 
an honorary colonel of the Fourth Volunteer Bat+ 
talion of the East-Surrey Regiment, and vice-presi- 
dent of the London and Counties Radical Union,’ 
After several attempts to enter Parliament (Mid- 
Surrey, 1880, 1884; Tiverton, 1885; and Ipswich,. 
1888) he was elected in May, 1891, by the Stowmar- 
ket division of Suffolk, which he represented until! 
his elevation to the peerage (July 19, 1805). He is: 
also a Portuguese viscount by hereditary right. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Aug. 5, 1892; Jewish Year Book,’ 

J QL. ! 


WANEFRIEDEN, ELIAKIM GETSCH- 
LIK: Dayyan and preacher in Amsterdam about 
the end of the eighteenth century. He published a - 
pamphlet entitled “Megillat Sefer” (Amsterdam, 
1799), containing some homilies, besides a eulogy of 
R. Saul Léwenstamm, chicf rabbi of Amsterdam. 
His family name points to Wannfricd in Hesse as his 
birthplace, but he is not identical with the Eliakim 
Getschlik Wanefrieden who was yabbi in Kanitz, 
Moravia, about 1760 (“Die Deborah,” 1902, pp. 
70-71). The latter was probably the father of Jere- 
mish ben Eliakim Getschlik Wanefrieden, rabbi in 
Rausnitz, Moravia, and one of those who defended 
Jonathan Eynescut1z against the charge of heresy 


(“Luhot ‘Edut,” p. 29a, Altona, 1755). 

BIBLIOGRAPRY : First, Bil. Jud. ili. 498. D 
WAR.—Biblical Data: The earliest war Te- 

corded in the Old Testament is that of the Elamitic 
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et seq.). The result of the conflict was the destruc- 
tion of the vanquished army in the field and the 
captivity of ali the non-combatants, whose posses- 
sions became spoils of war. In the battle the troops 
were arranged in order (Gen. xiv. 8, R. ¥.), and the 


King of Sodom and his four allies displayed a cer-. 


tain degree of strategy by fighting in a valley, al- 
though their plan proved unsuccessful. Some mod- 
ern scholars infer from the obscure passage II Sam. 
xi. 1 that wars were regularly begun in the spring. 
In many instances negotiations were 
carried on through messengers or am- 
bassadors to avert bloodshed (Judges 
xi, 12-28; I Sam. xi. 1-10; I Kings xx. 2-11); and 
the Hebrews were expressly forbidden to make an 
attack without first demanding the surrender of the 
enemy (Deut. xx. 10 et seqg.). The only instance in 
which war was declared without previous ncgotia- 
tions was that of the war between Amaziah, King of 
Judah, and Jehoash, King of Israel (II Kings xiv. 8). 
qin addition to the various modes of Divination 
employed by all the nations before setting out for 
war (comp. Ezek, xxi. 26 et seg.), the Israelites 
consulted Yuws, who was not only their divin- 
ity, but also the war-god par excellence (comp. 
Ex, xv, 8, and the frequent phrase MNa¥ Mn), 
deciding whether they should begin the war and 
whether they would be successful (Judges i. 1; 
xx. 18, 28). In these passages the manner of con- 
sultation is not indicated, but from other sec- 
tions and from the Septuagint it may be inferred 
that the’ priest, put on the ephod and stood before 
the Ark to consult the Urim and Thummim (Judges 
Xx, 27-28; I Sam. xiv. 18, xxviii. 6, xxx. 7). Oc- 
casionully* the divinities were consulted through 
, dreams or prophets, or even through familiar spirits 
evoked by a witch (Judges vii. 13; I Sam. xxviii. 6 
et seg.; I Kings xxii, 15). Troops were generally 
summoned by the blowing of a trumpet or the war- 
“horn, which was likewise the signal that warned the 
people of an enemy’s approach (Judges fii. 27; II 
Sam. xx. 1; comp. Ezek. xxxiii. 2-11), although 
sometimes banners were placed on the tops of high 
mountains oF messengers were sent through the dif- 
ferent trikes of Isracl (Judges vii. 24; I Sam. xi. 7; 
Isa. xiii. 2). Occasionally extraordinary means were 
used to arousc a popular feeling of indignation which 
would ultimately impel the nation to make war, as 
in the case of the Levite who cut the body of his 
concubine into twelve parts and sent them to the 
other tribes of Israel, thus kindling between them 
atid the Benjamites the war which resulted in the 
destruction of the latter tribe (Judges xix. 29 et seq. ; 
comp. also I Sam. xi. 7). 
The army of the Israelites was always accom- 
panied to the field by a priest, Phinehas having this 
post in the battle with the Midianites 
The War- (Num. xxxi, 6). It was the duty of 
Priest. __ the priest to care for the spiritual wel- 
fare of the soldiers and, before the at- 
tack, to encourage them and to inspire martial en- 
thusiasm in them (Deut, xx. 2-4). Sometimes, 
however, the high priest himself went upon the field, 
where he attended the Ark, which was carried into 
action quite as idols and images were borne into 
battle by the Philistines (I Sam. iv. 3-4; II Sam. v. 


Details. 


21, xi. 11). Like other Semites, the Israelites began 
a war with burnt offerings and fasting (Judges vi. 
20, 26; xx. 26; I Sam. vii. 9, xiii.10), this explain- 
ing the frequency of the phrase “to° sanctify war,”. 
and the epithet “sanctified” as applied to warriors 
‘(Micah ii. 5; Isa. xiii. 3; Jer. vi. 4, xxii. %). <A sin- 
gle instance is recorded, though in obscure terms, of 
a human sacrifice as a burnt offering in a time of 
extreme danger (II Kings iii..27). According to a 
passage of D, furthermore, the officers of the He- 
brew troops were required to proclaim before a battle 
that whosoever had betrothed a wife and had not 
taken her, or had built a house and had not dedicated 
it, or had planted a vineyard and had not eaten of it, 
or was fearful and faint-hearted, should retura home 
(Deut. xx. 5-9). This regulation was actually car- 
ried out under the Maccabees (I Mate. ffi, 56), which 
shows that the document is of a post-exilic date. 

From the geographical condition of Palestine, 
the raid was the favorite mode of warfare both 
among the Hebrews and among the other Semites 
(Gen. xlix. 19; I Sam. xiii. 17, xxvii. 8; IL Sam, iti, 
22; IL Kings xiii, 20), although in the 
course of time regular battles were 
fought, and in certain cases tactics of 
modern warfare were employed. The first instance 
recorded was in the battle of Gibeal between the 
tribes of Israel and the Benjamites (Judges xx. 80 
et seq.). After laying an ambush behind the city, 
the Israelites pretended to flee from the Benjamites, 
thus enticing the latter from their fortified positions, 
Suddenly the Israelites wheeled, and the Benjamites 
found themselves outflanked on all sides. It is also 
probable that in the battle of Gilboa between the 
Philistines and the army of Saul, the Philistines re- 
sorted to strategy by striking northward at the plain 
of Esdraelon instead of attacking the Israelites by 
the shorter route from the southwest. By this de- 
vice, which proved completely successful, the Phi- 
listines lured Saul’s army from the valleys, where a 
stout defense could be offered, to the open plain, 
where the Israelites might be overwhelmed by sheer 
force of numbers (I Sam. xxviii, 1-xxxi. 7). Astrong 
army was sometimes divided so that the enemy 
might be attacked from different directions (Gen. 
xiv. 15; II Sam. xviii, 2), and ambuscades were 
often used with success (Josh. xiii, 10-28; Judges 
xx. 30-44; II Kings vi. 8-9). Night marches were 
particularly in favor with the Hebrews; thus Joshua 
marched at night, Gideon assailed the Midianites 
about midnight, and Saul attacked the Ammonites 
before dawn (Josh, x. 9; Judges vii. 19; I Sam. xi. 
11). It may be noted that night marches were made 
by other Semites as well, for Nebo was captured 
from the Israelites by Mesha, King of Moab, after 
such a march (Moabite Inscription, line 15). An in- 
stance is likewise recorded in which the Philistines 
chose a champion who challenged one of the oppo- 
sing army to a duel to decide the fate of both forces 
(I Sam. xvii. 4 e¢ seg.). Such proceedings were 
afterward much in vogue among the Arabs in their 
~pre- -Islamic tribal conflicts. 

’Fortresses played an important part in war, espe- 
cially in defense. In early times the Israelites 
were unable to reduce the fortified cities of the in- 
habitants of the land, and consequently had no means 
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. of defense except to hide themselves in caves or 


mountains (Judges vi. 2; I Sam. xfii. 6; comp. Isa.- 


fi. 21); but in the regal period they 
Fortresses; becatne so proficient in the art of war- 

fare that they not only reduced the 
fortresses of the enemy, beginning with Jerusalem (II 
Sam. v. 7 ef seq.), but also built many fortified cities, 
The chief method of reducing one of these towns 
seems to have been to throw up around the walls 
a bank, from which the archers might shoot their 
arrows into the place; while an instance is recorded 
from an earlier period in which the gates of a city 
were set on fire (Judges ix. 48 e¢ seq.). According 
to a marginal note on I Kings xx. 12, R. V., the 
Syrians used cngines in their effort to reduce Samaria, 
while similar machines were frequently employed in 
addition to thé battering-ram for breaching walls in 
the time of Ezekiel (Ezck. iv. 2, xxvi. 8-9). The 
strength of the walls and the efficiency of the be- 
leaguering army naturally conditioned the length of 
a sicge, Thus Jericho, which fell in consequence 
of a miracle, was taken after a continuous onslaught 
of seven days (Josh. vi. 3 e¢ seg.), but the Syrian 
sicges in Samaria were doubtless lengthy since they 
entailed terrible famines, and Jerusalem was cap- 
tured by the Babylonians only after a siege of two 
years, despite the systematic operations of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (II Kings xxv. 1-4). In their sieges the 
Hebrews were forbidden to fell fruit-trees for use in 
building bulwarks against the fortified city (Deut. 
xx. 19-20). 

‘The accounts of wars in the patriarchal period 
show that the conquered peoples were reduced to 
captivity and their property was taken as spoils of 
war. In the case of the Shechemites, all the males 
were massacred by the sons of Jacob, while the 
women and children and all their possessions were 
carried off as booty (Gen. xxxiv. 25-29). Later, ac- 
cording to a document belonging to D (Deut. xx. 
10-17), the Hebrews were commanded to make a 
wide distinction between the inhabitants of the land 
whom they were to replace and the Gentiles out- 
side the land. Mildness was to be shown the latter 
in case they surrendered without fighting and sub- 
mitted to pay tribute. If they were subdued by 
force of arms, however, every man was to be slain, 

: while the women, children, cattle, and 
Treatment. all else should belong to the victors. 
of Far different was to be the treatment 

Captives. of the inhabitants of the land, who 

were to be slaughtered without excep- 

tion, not even the cattle being left alive. If this 
passage is of early date, it is evident that the com- 
mand with regard to the inhabitants of the land was 
only partially executed, since, excepting the thirty- 
one kings enumerated in Josh. xii. 9-24, the greater 
part remained unconquered, and the Israclites were 
obliged to live with the very Gentiles whom they 
had been bidden to exterminate (comp. Josh. xviii. 
2-8; Judges i. 21-35). Even when the Israelites 
proved victorious, they often granted the inhabit- 
ants their ives, and subjected them only to tribute 
(Judges i. 28, 30, 38, 85). At a later period, how- 
~ ever, gross cruelty was practised both by the He- 
brews and by the other nations. After having de- 
feated the Moabites, David cast them down to the 


ground and measured them with a line, putting to 
death two lines and keeping one alive (II Sam. viii. 
2), while he put the Ammonites under saws, har- 
rows, and axes of iron and made them pass through 
the brick-kiln (2. xii. 31). Menahem, King of Israel, 
the Syrians, and the Ammonites are charged with 
the massacre of pregnant women (II Kings viii. 12, 
xv. 16; Amos i. 18); and Amaziah is described as 
causing ten thousand Edomite captives to be hurled 
from a cliff (II Chron. xxv. 12), while in some in- 
stances children were dashed against rocks (Ps. 
CXXXxvii, 9). # 
There are instances of treatics of peace in Which 
conditions were imposed by the victors on their de- 
feated foes. The first treaty recorded is that which 
Nahash, King of Ammon, proposed to the people of 
Jabesh-gilead, and which was marked 
Conditions by the savagery of the Ammonite 
of Peace. king, the terms being that the right 
eye of every inhabitant of the city 
should be put out (I Sam. xi..2). A treaty which 
might almost have been made in modern times, on 
the other hand, was drawn up between Ben-hadad 
and Ahab; by it the cities previously captured 
from Israel were to be restored, while Ahab had the 
right of making streets in Damascus, the same con- 
ditions having been previously imposed on the 
father of Ahab by Ben-hadad’s father (I Kings xx, 
34). Sennacherib, in the treaty with Hezekiah by 
which he withdrew his army from Judah, exacted 
a heavy indemnity trom the Jewish king (II Kings 
xviii. 14). The victors generaily returned home in 
triumphal processions and celebrated their victories 
with songs and festivals (Judges v. 1 et 8eq., xi, B4, 
xvi. 23; comp. Prism Inscription, col, 1, line 53, in 
Schrader, “K. B.,” di, 141 e¢ 8eg.), ee 
The wars in the carlicr period were religious in 
character and thus had the sanction of the Prophets. 
Deborah herself urged Barak to make war, on Sigera, 
and accompanied him into the field (Judges iv. 6 et 
seq.), While Elisha exhorted Joash, King of Israel, to 
prosecute the war with Syria and advised the allied 
kings toavail themselves of stratagem 
Attitude of against the Moabitish army (II Kings 
the iv, 16 et seq., xiii. 14-19), and an anon-* 
Prophets. ymous prophet encouraged’ Ahab to 
battle with Ben-hadad (I. Kings xx, 
18-14). Naturally the Prophets were opposed to 
war among the tribes of Israel, and when Reho» 
boam wished to resort to arms to recover his lost 
sovereignty over the ten tribes, he was prevented by 
the prophet Shemaiah (2d. xii. 21-24). In Jater times 
the Prophets considered war from a political point 
of view, and Jeremiah, seeing that hostilities against’ 
the Babylonians would be to the detriment of the 
Israclites, always advised the latter to submit to the 
stronger people and live in peace with them (Jer. 
XXvii. 12¢f passim). War in general was represented 
by the Later Prophets only in its horrible aspect, and 
many of them, particularly Isaiah, longed for the 
time when there would be no more war, and when 
weapons should be transformed into agricultural 
implements (Isa. ii. 4; Micah iv. 3; and elsewhere). 
See Aumy; Fortress. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: The Rabbis laid 
special stress on the distinction hetween abiicatary 
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So ee eee ees a 
war (“milhemet mizwah,” or “milhemet hobah”) 


and voluntary war (“milhemet ha-reshut”). The 
former category comprised the campaigns against 
the seven nations who inhabited the land, the batties 
against Amalek, and the repulse of an enemy attack- 
ing an Israelitish city; while the latter class denoted 
any war waged for the extension of Jewish territory. 
Obligatory war had the priority, nor was it neces- 
sary for the king to ask the permission of the San- 
hedria, to levy troops, since he could compel the 
people to takg the field. Voluntary war] on the 
other hand, could be declared only by the Grpat San- 
Although certain 


leave the field before a battle began, this was al- 
lowed, according to rabbinical opinion, only in case 
ofa voluntary war. Nosuch leave of withdrawal was 
granted in an obligatory war, but, on the contrary, 
even a bridegroom and bride were obliged to leave 
their nuptial chamber and join the army (Sotah 44b; 
Sanh, 2a, 20b; Maimonides, “Yad,” Mclakim, v. 
1-2). The Rabbis differed greatly regarding the 


“terms of peace to be offered the inhabitants of a be- 


“leaguered city (Deut, xx. 10 et seq.). 


_ submi 


According to 
Sifre, Deut. 199, which was followed by Rashi (on 
Dent. i,¢.), peace might be proposed only ina volun- 
tary war, while in an obligatory war no terms should 
be allowed, , It would appear, however, from Lev. 
R. xvii. 6 und Deut. R. v. 18 that peace might be 
offered even in an obligatory war, and this was es- 
tablished as a law by Maimonides (.c. vi. 1; comp. 
‘Nahmanides on Deut. 2.c.). According to both Mai- 
monides and Nahmanides, the command of exter- 
mination which was imposed regarding the seven 
nations (Deut, xx, 16-17) was applied only in case 
the beleaguered people refused to surrender. The 
ion in consideration of which the conquercd 
were granted their lives had to be complete, since 
‘they were required to accept the seven command- 
ments of the Noachidw, and were obliged to pay 
tribute and to recognize their condition of servitude 
(Maimonides, l¢.). 

In direct opposition to the obvious interpretation 
of Deut. xx. 5-9, the Rabbis declared that’all the 
proclamations contained in that passage were made 
by the priest anointed as the chaplain of the army 
(“meshuah milhamah”), and the verses were inter- 
preted as meaning that the priest made the proclama- 
tious and the officers repeated them to the troops, 








_ who could not hear the pricst (Sotuh 48a; Maimon- 


ides, ie. vii. 1,4; comp. Sifre, Deut. 193). A 
Jewish army was forbidden to begin the siege of 
a Gentile city less than three days before the Sab- 
bath, butit might continue its operations on that day 
even ina voluntary war. The army was permitted 
to encaump in any place, and the slain soldiers were 
to be burjed in the place where they had fallen, 
since the combat had made it their own. 

The Jewish soldiers enjoyed four privileges: they 
might take wood anywhere without incurring the 
charge of robbery; they were permitted to eat fruit 
even though it was not certain that it had been 
properly tithed (‘demai”); and they were exempt 
from washing their hands and from “‘erube hazerot ” 
(Shab. 19a; ‘Er. 17a; Tosef., ‘Er. iv. [fii] 7; seealso 





+ . 
were commanded to invest it on three sides and 
to leave one side free so that any one who wished 
might escape. from the town (Maimonides, J.¢. vi. 
7). During the seven years consumed by Joshua’s 
conquest of Palestine the Israclitish soldiers were 
allowed to eat any food which they found in the 
houses of the Gentiles, even though such provisions 
were forbidden under all other circumstances (Hul. 
17a; Maimonides, é.¢. viii. 1). 1 

“EC. c rs M. Sete 

WARBURG: Family whose members are widely 
spread throughout Germany, Denmark, *Sweden, 
England, and America. There is a tradition that 
the family was originally scttied at Bologna, but 
emigrated to the Westphalian town of Warburg, 
whence it removed to Altona, near Hamburg. 

The earliest known bearer of the name is Levi 
Joseph Warburg, whoseson Jacob Samuel ilied / 
in 1667 at Altona. From him are descended two 
branches, one through Samuel Moses Warburg 
(died 1759), known also as “Frankfurter,* and the 
other through Samuel Reuben Warburg (dicd 
1756), whose grandson R. D. Warburg (1778-1847) 
founded the firmof Warburgin Hamburg. Samuel 
Moses Warburg had four sons: from the eldest, 
Moses (died 1752), are descended the present br: anch 
at Altona and the Copenhagen family of Delbanco, 
which adopted that surname. The second, Gum- 
prich (died 1801), was the father of Moses Marcus 
Warburg (died 1880), who founded the firm pf Moses 
Marcus Warburg & Co., of Hamburg. The third, 
Elia Samuel Warburg, said to have been a 
teacher of mathematics in Altona, took part in the , 
Emden-Eybeschiitz quarrel. He was thé founder’ 
of two large branches of the Warburg family. Sam- 
uel Elias Warburg (died 1826) was the ancestor 
of most of the Hamburg and American Warburgs 
of to-day. The youngest sonof Elia, Simon Elias 
Warburg (1760-1828), settled in Gdteborg, as a 
merchant, founding there a branch ef his brother 
Samuel's firm at Hamburg. He was one of the - 
founders of the Goteborg synagogue, and his two | 
sons, Samuel (1800-81) and Michael, were the © 
first Jews permitted to enter the public service 
in Sweden. The former married Emma Gliick- 
stadt, his cousin, and was a writer on economic sub- ° 
jects, and a member of the Board of National Debt 
Department from 1867 to 1879. He wus decorated 
with the Order of the North Star in 1860 (“Nordish 
Familjcebok,” xvii.). 

The following members of the family hav e distin- 
guished themselves: Moritz Gumprecht War- 
burg, who settled at Manchester asa merchant, but 
showed literary taste, and published Shakespeare’s, 
sonuets in German; Carl Simon Warburg, third 
son of Samuel Warburg (1835-65); hewas the editor 
of “Svensk Monadsskrift,” in which Mill’s and Dar- 
win’s works were first presented te the Swedish 
public; Frederick Elias Warburg, second son of 
Samuel Warburg (born at Stockholm in 1882; died 
in London in 1899); as a director of, the Electric 


Traction Company he was one of the founders of 


the Central London Electric Railway ; Moritz War- 
burg (born in 1810 at Altona; died there in 1886), 4 
who was educated for the law, and ultimately be- 
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Reichstig ; Moritz’s second son, Jacob (born 1848), 
who was killed in battle during the Franco-Prussian 
war; and Moritz’s eldest son, Albert (born 1843), 
who has been appointed “Commerzienrat.” 

Of the London branch, founded by Mendel Mar- 
tin Warburg (born 1789; died 1877), the younger 
son, James, las settled at Manchester, where he 
is known as a musician, Moses Delbanco (born 
1784; dicd 1848) attained the distinguished position 
of “Cancelliraad ” at Copenhagen. Aby Warburg 
(born 1866) is known as an art critic and historian. 
Karl Johann Warburg (born in 1852 at Stock- 
holm) is a historical and biographical writer of im- 
portance, has becn appointed librarian of the Nobel 
Institute, and isa member of the Upper House of 
Sweden. Otto Warburg studied at Berlin, where 
he ig now professor of natural history, and is promi- 
nent in the Zionist movement, Emil Warburg is 
a professor at Freiburg and Charlottenburg. One 
of the daughters of Marcus Warburg married R. 
Lassen, and her son was the composer and musical 
director, Eduard Lassen. 

Felix M. Warburg (born in 1871 at Hamburg) 
settled in New York, where he joined the firm of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co, He is at present (1905) commis- 
sioner of education in the city of New York, and is 
also one of the trustees of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, 

One of the striking features of the family history 
of the Warburgs is the practically world-wide ex- 
tent of their wanderings and ultimate distribution, 
the following places being mentioned in their pedi- 
gree: 


Altona Melbourne Stockholm 
Gliekstadt Gotebory Cussel 

Grindel Copenhagen South America 
Hamburg Wandsheck Havana 
London Philadelphia Leeds 

India Tokyo Gottingen 
Holstein Shangbat Hanan 

Berlin Liimeburg Paris 

Hanover Manchester New York 
Freiburg 


Equally remarkable is the variety of occupations 
which the various members of this family have 
taken up or married into. Among those mentioned 
may be enumerated: 








Saddlemaker Paper manufac-| “Commerzienrat” 
“ Cancelliraad” turer “Justizrat* 
Merchant Stationer Soldier 

Banker Ribbon merchant Photographer 
Bookseller Joiner (wholesale) | Company director 
Horsehair-dealer - | Shohet Doctor 

Clock manufacturer | Shawl manufac | Librarian 

Book censor turer Editor 

Art cri Tohaccontst Naturalist 

Wool dyer Lieutenant, R. N. Professor 

Author Musician Composer 

Consul 


J. 

Moritz Warburg: German jurist; born at Al- 
tona June 8, 1810; died there April 15, 1886. He 
studied at the colleges of Wolfenbiittel and Altona, 
and at the universities of Heidelberg and Kicl. His 
studies completed, he settled in Altona, where he 
practised law for over forty years; in 1879 he was 
appointed a counselor of justice. Warburg’s name 
is connected with the stirring events of 1848, in 
which year he was elected to the Sleswick-Holstein 





constituent assembly, remaining a member of that 
body for twenty-two consccutive years, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. April 23, 1886, 
8. LR. 


Otto Warburg: German botanist; born in 
Hamburg July 20, 1859. From 1879 to 1883 he 
studied at the universities of Bonn, Berlin, and Stras- 
burg. Having graduated from the last-named uni- 
versity, he continued his studies at Munich and 
Tubingen; and from 1885 until 1889 he traveled 
through southern and eastern Asia. He settled in 
Berlin and became privat-docent in botany at the 
university in 1891. In the following year he wasap- 
pointed teacher of tropical botany and agriculture at 
the Oriental Seminary, and received the title of pro- 
fessor in 1897. A few years ago Warburg began to 
interest himself in Jewish agricultural colonization, 
for which purpose he visited the East in 1900, 1901, 
and 1903; and he founded the first Jewish settlements 
in Asia Minor. He worked as an active administra- 
tive member of the Esra, an organization for the 
agricultural movement among the German Jews, and 
in connection therewith founded in Palestine the 
Neuhof Agricultural Society. 

Warburg is the author of: “Monographie der My- 
risticaceen,” in “Nova Acta Leopoldina,” vol. 58 
(1897)—the De Candolle prize essay; “ Die Muskat- 
nuss, Ihre Geschichte, Botanik, Kultur, Handel-Ver- 
wertung” (Leipsic, 1897); “ Pandanacce,” part iii, of 
“ Pflanzenreich” (2, 1900); “ Die Kautschukpflanzen 
und Ihre Kultur” (Berlin, 1901); “Monsunia, Bei- 
triige zur Kenntniss der Vegetation des Sid- und 
Ostasiatischen Monsungebietes” (Leipsic, 1901); 
“Die Kunene-Sambesi Expedition,” 1903, published 
by the Colonial Agricultural Committee in Berlin. 

From 1897 to 1903 Warburg was the publisher and 
editor of “ Der Tropenpflanzer,” a journal of tropical 
agriculture and the organ of the Colonial Agricul- 
tural Committee. He is besides one of the principal 
collaborators on the Zionistic periodicals “ Palis- 
tina” and “Altneuland.” Warburg Iso chairman 
of the Palestine Commission of the Zionist Congress 
and a member of the smaller Actions Comité. 





WARNING. See Harra’an. 


WARRANTY OF TITLE: The Hebrew term 
for warranty of title is nyInN (= “future ”), the 
same word denoting the force of an attested deed 
which served as a mortgage on all lands owned hy 
the debtor at the time of its delivery. Whenever 
lands or slaves were sold by deed, it was customary 
to insert a clause by which the seller bound himself 
to reimburse the buyer for any loss arising from a 
bad or defective title. The custom must have been 
very ancient; for similar clauses, which were fre- 
quently quite elaborate, are found in some of the 
oldest deeds of conveyance among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians. Warranty of title was implied, how- 
ever, in every sale, whether of slaves, land, or chat- 
tels (Maimonides, “Yad,” Mekirah, xix. 3; Shul- 
han ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 225), thus agreeing 
with the Talmudic saying (B. M. 15b) that an omis- 
sion of the warranty was regarded as a mere over- 
sight of the draftsman and was supplied by the 
courts. The parties to the sale were accordingly 
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required to make a special agreement te’ exempt the 
scller from all responsibility, such a document re- 
“leasing him from every claim against him, even if 
: goods had been sold ‘him which were later claimed 
~by the true, owner, who had bedn deprived of them 
by robbery, The most dangerous flaw in the title 
scems to have been an outstanding bond against the 


fags 


\ seller, or against his grantor or ancestor, thus afford- 


ing an opportunity. to levy for debt on the thing sold. 
The warvanty secured the buyer not only against 


; the loss of his lands or slaves, but also against the 


payment of mesne profits (RID nSoN), which he 
might othetwise have had to give the true owner 
for withholding possession; but the covenant of 
warranty, as far as it covered this uncertain and un- 
liquidated liability, could be levied only on “ free 


“property,” not on * subjected property ” (see Dern). 


The Mishnah refers incidentally to mesne profits and 
to their inclusion in a warranty (Git. v. 8), and thus 
limits the remedy (sce Tort). The codes held that 
the ordinary and the implied warranty of title could 
be broken and give rise to a suit against the war- 
rantor only in case the buyer was evicted or com- 
pelled to pay a bond debt by a Jewish court, al- 
though either the decision of a Gentile court or an 
adverse title appearing on the records kept by the 
Gentiles was to be deemed an overpowering force, 
Such a force might, however, have a special pro- 
tective waranty, just as the seller might warrant 
against the'loss of his field through the action of a 
neighboring river. 


E.G L. N. D. 


WARRENS, ROSA: Swedish poct and trans- 
lator; born at Karlskrona Feb. 24, 1821; died at 
Copenhagen Nov, 8, 1878, At the age of five she 
went with her parents to Hanburg, where she re- 
mained until her father’s death in 186t. She then 
moved to Berlin with ler mother, and after the Iat- 
ter’s death in the summer of 1878, she settled at 
Copenhagen, She devoted herself chiefly to Swe- 
dish literature and Norse mythology, translating into 
German the northern folk-songs in the original 
meters. The fruits of these studies were the follow- 
ing volumes: “Swedische Volkslieder der Vorzeit” 
(1356); “ Diinische Volkslieder ” (1858); “Schottische 
Volkslieder” (1861): “Zwei Lieder der Edden” 
(18 “Norwegische Volkslicder,” “Isliindische 
Volkslieder,” and “Finnische Volkslieder” (1868), 
A volume of her original poems appeared in 1873. 
BiBu0GRAPHY: Allg. Deutsche Biographie ; Franz Briimmer, 

Deutsche Dichter und Prosaisten des Neunzehuten Jahr 


Iunderts; Lioa Morgenstern, Die Frauen des Neunzehiten 
Jahrhunderts. 


8 RN. 

WARS OF THE LORD, BOOK OF THE 
(av nondy 6D): A work mentioned in a single 
passage of the Old Testament (Num. xxi. 14) in 
connection with the geographical position of Arnon. 
The title suggests that the book contained songs 
celebrating the victorics of the Israclites led by 
Yuwu, and it seems, therefore, to have been similar 
to the Book of JAsHER or possibly even identical 
with it, though there is no evidence to support the 
latter hypothesis. Modern scholars regard Num. 
Srey PTS WF bl earn nd et hades fone: £ios Gn ie bce 









some of the facts there mentioned refer to an epoch 
far subsequent to the Mosuic period, the last citation 
being supposed by Stade (“ Gesch. des Volkes Israel,” 
i. 50) to refer to the time of Omri’s dynasty, the date 
of its composition is variously placed in the ninth 
century b.c. or in the reigns of David and Solomon 





: (Reuss, “Gesch. der Heiligen Sclirift,” p. 172), It 


must be notéd, however, that the Septuagint, read- 
ing mn" nondy, renders the title of the book Ildaezog 
to Kupiov, and refers its contents to one particular 
war of Yuwn. The verse which is said to be ex- 
tracted from the book is extremely obscure, and the 
words ABDI 3M) nN in particular are variously but 
unsatisfuctorily interpreted. The Septuagint ren 
ders them riv ZwdB éprdyice, apparently reading 
nw ant nx, which is unintelligible in meaning, 
though it evidently contains some allusion to Diza- 
hab. Jerome, following Onkelos, translated 37) n¥ 
“he did,” although it rather means “he gave.” 
Among Jewish commentators only Ibn Ezra and 
Nahmanides postulated the existence of a “Book of 
the Wars of Yuwi”; according to the former the 
work had been written before the time of Abraham, 
They also advanced the theory that Waheb was the 
name of a place where the Israclites had ‘waged wars’ 
against their enemics, The Targumim understood 
“the book” to denote the “Pentateuch” and inter- 
preted the passage as meaning: “Therefore itis said 
in the Book, the wars which Yiwu,” ete., while 
Rashi and RaSITBaM translated Spp3 “in the act of 
narrating.” Sayce (‘The Academy,” Oct. 22, 1892) 
follows the Targumim in the general translation of 
the passage, except that he adopts the Septuagint 
reading In? instead of 3m, and he accordingly dis- 
poses of the theory that such a book ever existed. 
8. M. Se. 


WARSAW: Capital of the Russo-Polish gov- 
ernment of the same name, and former capital of the 
kingdom of Poland; situated on the left bank of the 
Vistula. According to Polish writers, the earliest 
settlement of Jews in Warsaw dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and their influence at that time is 
indicated by a number of documents in Hebrew 
script preserved in the local archives, They at 
first resided on the Jewish street near the present 
Dunai street, whence they spread to other quarters + 
of the city, acquiring houses and lands, possessing a 
cemetery, and owning a synagogue near St. John’s 
Church. : 

As in other cities, their growing influence awa- 
kened commercial and social antagonism aniong the 
citizens. The Christian merchants endeavored to 
rid themselves of their Jewish competitors by in- 
sisting on the strict application of the MagpEBurG 
Law, and continued their propaganda with varying 
success until 1525, when Prince Janush of Mazovia 
issued a decree which forbade the Jews to reside in 
Warsaw or to pursue mercantile or industrial occupa- 
tions in the city. This measure was not strictly en- 
forced, however, for two years later Sigismund T. 
was obliged to issue a similar deeree with an addi- 
tional clause which debarred the Jews from residence 
even in the suburbs of Warsaw. This decree likewise 
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waiting for more favorable législation which would 
permit them toreturn. By this expedient they were 
still enabled to secure an important portion of the 
city trade, but in 1570 Sigismund Augustus issued 
a more drastic decree containing the ‘following pto- 
visions: we 


(1) No Jew, Jewess, Jewish child of servant (be ‘the litter 
Jewish or Christian) shall dwell with property or wares on any 
m, Jands, municipal, royal, or clerical, within 
Provisions the limits of Old Warsaw or New Warsaw, nor 
of may he or she remain there even @uring royal 
Sigismund sojourns, excepting only at the time of the 
Augustus. Diets, when Jews shall be permitted to visit 
Warsaw for business purposes. (2) The Jews 
who have business connections in Warsaw shall be allowed to 
sojourn there with the written consent of the magistrate; but 
they sball not have the right to engage in any trade or handi- 
ereft which may in any way interfere with the daily pursuits of 
the (2 (3) The Jews shal] haye no right to reside on any 
grounds, or to trade or ply their handicrafts, within a radius of 
two miles from Warsaw on either bank of the Vistula, under 
penalty of confiscation. (4) It shall be the duty of the mag- 
istrates and thelr successors at Warsaw to enforce the removal 
of the Jews from the city and its environs without regard to any 
extenuating circurastances or even to letters of exemption from 
the king or his successors. 





+ -The commercial importance of the Jews as agents 
of the king and higher nobility, as well as the an- 
nual sessions of the Diets in Warsaw, rendered it im- 
practicable to execute this ordinance, and the re- 
peated protests and machinations of the Christian 
gilds were unavailing, at least so far as a large 
number of Jewish merchants was concerned. Peti- 
tions for the exclusion of the Jews from Warsaw 
and its suburbs were very frequent; and in 1580 
King Stephen Bathotri issued an edict forbidding the 
Jews to reside in Warsaw or to lease city taxes or 
property. Those Jews who were obliged to come to 
Warsaw on business had to secure a special permit 
from the city magistrates. It is evident that these 
laws were enforced under Ladislaus IV., foron July 
16, 1646, Mareus Neckel obtained the title of “ gen- 
eral Jewish delegate” in Warsaw. In 1648 Ladislaus 
reaffirmed the earlier restrictive decrees, although he 
made an exception in favorof Neckel, ordering that 
“Mareus, the Jewish delegate and royal agent, shall 
not be molested or ridiculed.” The subsequent royal 
decrees of 1668, 1676, 1737, 1740, 1761, 1763, and 1770 

_ confirmed the provisions of the earlier edicts. It is 
evident, therefore, that the exclusion of the Jews 
from Warsaw, like their expulsion from Riga and 
other cities, was never wholly effective. Deprived 
of the right of permanent residence, they secured im- 

munity and exemption by purchasing 

the good-will of the city magistrates, 
while, on the other hand, the Chris- 
tian merchants frequently paid bribes 
to the city magistrates for the exclusion of their 
Jewish competitors. Thus in 1691, when prepara- 
tions were being made for the wedding of the crown 
prince Jacob Sobieski, which was to be attended by 
many guests, the merchants of Warsaw paid ten 
silver thalers to the great crown marshal, and gave 
lemons and oranges to the value of 54 Polish gulden, 
in order that intercession might be made with the 

’ king to withhold protection from the Jews. 

In the reign of August III, Crown Marshal 
Francisek Bielinski enforced the restrictive measures 
against the Jews, and during his incumbency they 


Royal 
Decrees. 





rT ae 

were permitted ta enter Warsaw only during the 
session’ of the Diet. After his death the old order- 
of things was restored. The great crown marshal, 
Luhomirski issued spegial certificates ata cost of one, 


under penalty of imprisonment, although they were | 
good for tive days only. The-income from these * 
tickets reached the sum of 200.000 Polish ‘gulden 
annually. Large Jewish colonies. were formed in 


the outskirts of the city on lands owned by members * 


of the Polish nobility. ‘The most noted of these set. 

tlements was “ New Jerusalem,” situated beyond the 
present Jerusalem gate. Notwithstanding a. reso- 
lution of the city council which permitted Jews to 
reside in New Jerusalem, Marshal Lubomirski sue- 
cessively combated the legality of this right of sct- 


tlement. On Jan. 22, 1775, the mar- 

Destruc-  shal’s guard invaded New Jerusalem, 
tion of confiscated the merchandise found 
“(New Je- there, and demolished all the Jewish 
rusalem,” houses. The merchandise thus seized, 
1775. which was valued at hundreds of thou- 


sands of gulden, was stored in the 
arsenal and was later sold at public auction, the pro- 
cceds being returned to the Jews, 

In the following year the Jews secured permission 
to rebuild their houses, but had meanwhile settled 
in large numbers in the city itself, On'May 26, 
1784, however, Marshal Mniszek issued an ordinance 
expelling the Jews from Warsaw and its environs, 
though it should be noted that the better classes of 
Polish society condemned the ill treatment of the 
Warsaw Jews by the Christian merchant and artisan 
gilds. This is clear from the following paragraph, 
for example, in the Warsaw periodical “ Pamietnik 
Histeryezo-Politiczny ” (1788, p. 5): “ What terrible 
spectacles must we witness in the capital on solemn 
holidays! Students and even adults in noisy mobs 
persecute the Jews and sometimes beat them with 
sticks. We ourselves have scen a gang waylay a 
Jew, stop his horses, and give him such a cudgeling 
that he fell from the wagon. How can we look 
with indifference on such a survival of barba- 
rism?” 

An agreement was then made with Peter Tepper, 
the banker of King Stanislaus Augustus, permitting 
the Jews to reside in Rasin, Tepper’s estate in the 
suburbs of Warsaw. The agreement was profitable 
to both. Rasin became a Jewish colony, and drew 
a large volume of trade from Warsaw. The city 
magistrates were alarmed at the commercial decline, 
however, and attempted to discourage the growth 
of the colony by threats and persuasion. They were 
finally forced to repeal the restrictive ordinances and 
gave permission to the Jews to reside in special dis- 
tricts. The new Jewish quarter of Warsaw was 
Jocated on the square known as Mary wil, the present 
theater-square. Subsequently the Pociej Palace was 
erected there and gave its name to the entire” 
district. 

The Jews gradually spread to Tlomacka, Klopoc- 
ka, and Danilowicz streets, while some lived as far as 
Trinity Church, at the corner of Nalevki and.Dluga 
streets, In March, 1790, members of the furriers’ and. 
tailors’ gilds convened at the council-hall of Stare 


_ Silver groschen each, and every Jew wishing to stay i 
_Jcin Warsaw was compelled to prociwe ane of then: 
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Miasto, and in their fear of competition requested the 
magistrates to expel the Jews from the city. They 
demanded that their request be present- 
Action of ed to the Diet, threatening, in case of 
the Gilds. refusal, to take the matter into their 
own hands. John Deckert, president 
of the city council, referred the matter to the Diet, 
and the latter appointed a commission to investigate 
the grievances of the Christian gilds. The commis- 
sion was informed that Jewish competition had forced 
the petitioners to resolve either to destroy them- 
selves or to annihilate their competitors. The Diet 
acceded to the demand of the Christian craftsmen 
and ordered the expulsion of all Jewish traders and 
craftsmen, allowing only those merchantsand manu- 
facturers to remain who kept important establish- 
ments. As on former occasions, the Jews who had 
been expelled gradually returned in the course of a 
few weeks, and the Christian craftsmen, driven to 
desperation, organized an anti-Jewish riot. 

. A Christian tailor, Fox, meeting a Jewish tailor 
on the street, attempted to take from him some 
clothing which he was carrying. He pursued the 
Jew, who finally rallied around him some of his co- 
religionists and had Fox imprisoned, whereupon 
Fox’s workmen raised the cry that the Jews had 
killed their master. This was the signal for a riot. 
A mob attacked the Jewish houses and stores, burn- 
ing and pillaging everything in their way until 
forced to desist by the troops. The Polish authori- 
ties, fearing the outbreak of a revolution like the 
one which was then raging in Paris, foreibly re- 
stored order, arrested Fox and other leaders of the 

‘outbreak, enforced the old restrictive regulations 
against the Jéws, and subjected the Jews transgress- 
ing these Jaws to corporal punishment. During the 
reign of Poniatowski the Jewish question received 
increased attention among liberal Poles; and at the 
sessions of the Four Years’ Diet some reformers, in- 
cluding Butrymovicz, Ozacki, and Kollontai, pre- 

* sented projects for its settlement. 

The occupation of Warsaw by the Prussians 
brought about a beneficial change in the position of 
the Jews. The Prussian government, 


Under —_ not recognizing the old city charters, 
Prussian allowed them to live in Warsaw, per- 
, Rule. mitted them to organize a kahal for 


: the regulation of local Jewish affairs, 
abolished rabbinical tribunals, and prohibited rab- 
bivical anathemas under penalty of fifty thalers’ fine 
and banishment for rabbis guilty of repeating 
this offense. The new administration led to an in- 
flux of Jews to Warsaw, thus giving rise to renewed 
complaints from the Christian merchants. A census 

- of the Jewish population, ordered by the Prussian 
authorities in 1793, was largely evaded by the Jews, 
and the census returns of 6,997 were evidently much 
below the actual figures. 

When the Russians invaded Poland in 1794 the 
Jews did their share in defending their Polish father- 
land. Josclovich Berex formed a light horse reg- 
iment of 500 Jews of Warsaw, which was almost 
annihilated during the siege of Praga (a suburb of 
Warsaw) by Suvarov. 

Among the wealthy Jewish merchants of Warsaw 
at the end of the eighteenth century may be men- 


tioned Hershka and Itzik, David and Nutka of 
Karolevetz, Hershko Markevich, Iosek and Hershko 
Salamonovich of Poscn, Ivosan and Hayyim of 


“Lutsk, Naftal of Sokhachov, ShmulScheidazh and 


Abraham of Cracow, Josel Jankel and Schmul of 
Piotrkow. One of the most prominent Jews of the 
time was Samuel Zbitkover, who was also called 
Schmul Jacobovich. His name figures largely in 
official documents and in the correspondence of 
King Stanislaus Augustus, whose favorite he was; 
and a quarter of the suburb Praga was even called 
Schmulevizna in his honor. During the first parti- 
tion of Poland he was the chief contractor in the 
Russian army, and traveled with an honorary con- 
voy of Cossacks by permission of General Romanus. 

Zbitkover was evidently a very influ- 

Samuel ential man, and Stanislaus Augustus, 

Zbitkover. in a memoir which he presented to 

Catherine II., mentions 7,000 ducats 
which the Russian army owed the contractor. The 
king also presented him with some lots in the suburb * 
of Praga for a Jewish cemetery and synagogue. 
After the second partition of Poland, Zbitkover still 
continued to be the contractor of the Russian army, 
but after the Polish uprising under Kosciusko in 
April, 1794, the Polish party (“Rada Zastepeza”) 
confiscated his money, which amounted to 757 duc- 
ats, and his leather factory. On Nov. 4, 1794, during 
the siege of Praga, Zbitkover, in his sympathy for 
the many victims of the war, issued a notice that 
any soldier or citizen who should bring him an in- 
habitant of Praga, whether Jew or Christian, would 
receive a ducat in gold, and whoever should bring 
him a dead citizen of Praga for burial, would he 
paid a ruble in silver. Two barrels, one filled with 
gold and the other with silver, stood before him, 
and both were emptied in a day. He died Sept. 3, 
1800. 

In 1797 an order was issued directing all the Jews 
of Warsaw to adopt family names selected by 
themselves or assigned them by local officials, and 
this ordinance accounts for the frequency of Ger- 

man names among the Polish Jews. 


Family The increase of the Jewish population 
Names __led the Prussian authorities to check 
Adopted, the influx of Jews into Warsaw, and 
1797. in, March, 1798, a certain portion of the 


Jewish population was expelled from 
the city, and the remainder had to submit to in- 
creased taxation. All Jews who should arrive ‘in 
Warsaw after that date were to pay a poll-tax of 
one gulden daily, while the “Nahrungssteuer,” or 
tax collected from the permanent Jewish popula- 
tion, amounted to 210,000 Polish gulden annually. 
In addition to this, the Jews were obliged to paya 
“Tolcranzsteuer ” amounting to 50 per cent of the 
total tax collected from the city population. Two 
years later the tax on Kasher meat was again levied 
by the government, and ‘in March, 1809, this tax, 
which formerly amounted to two groschen per 
pound, was raised to six groschen. The burdensome 
taxes did not, however, check the increase of the 
Jewish population. In May, 1804, another anti- 
Jewish riot broke out in Senatorski street, but was 
quelled by troops. 

In 1826 a rabbinical school was established in 





— 
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Warsaw under the direction of Anton Eisenbaum, 

some of the chief teachers being Aaron Moses Cyl- 
kow, father of the Judxo-Polish preacher of War- 
saw, Jacob Cylkow (who translated the Psalms 
into Polish; Warsaw, 1888), A. Buchner (author of 
“Der Talmud und Seine Nichtigkeit”), and Isaac 
Kramsztyk. Eisenbaum, who was born at Warsaw 
in 1791 and died there in 1852, was educated under 


mann, “Mo‘ade ‘Ereb,” p. 84, Wilna, 1863; see 
also “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Judenthums,” 1851, 
No. 43). 

The Reform movement of the early forties af- 
fected the Jewish community of Warsaw. Abra- 
ham Meyer Goldschmidt was its first German 
preacher (1842); and Mathias Rosen of the Jew- 
ish school board did much for the education of 




















EXTERIOR OF THE GREAT SYNAGOGUE AT WARSAW, RUSSIA. 
(From a photograph.) 


the supervision of his father, who instructed him in 
the Bible and Hebrew grammar in addition to his 
Talmudic studies. In the latter part 

The of 1828 he founded a Jewish weekly in 
Rabbinical Yiddish and Polish with the title * Der 
School. Beobachter an der Weichsel” (Polish 
title, “Dostrzegacz Nadwisianski”). 

A copy—the onlyone in existence—of this, the first 
Judivo-Polish periodical, is preserved in the library 
of the great synagogue of Warsaw. The school, 
however, did not produce many rabbis, since its 
real object was to impart secular knowledge rather 
than rabbinical learning, and it gradually became a 
Jewish high school (“ Keneset Yisrael,” i. 188; Reif- 












the younger Jewish generation of Warsaw. When 
Count Uvarov, the Russian minister of public in- 
struction, ted the rabbinical school of Warsaw in 
1848, he was pleased with the results of, the gduca- 
tion of the Jews of the city; in that yeaf the num- 
ber of pupils was 221, ¢ mpared with 14 at the 
opening of the school in In 1861 the Warsaw 
rabbis Dob Berush MrtsELs and Marcus JAstrow, 
suspected by the Russian government of sympathy 
with the Polish uprising, were expelled from the 
city, although Meisels was permitted to return in 
the following year. In 1861 Jewish artisans were 
admitted into the gilds of working men; and a 
Jewish weekly in the Polish language, entitled 
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“Jutrzenka” (Dawn), was founded by Daniel Neu- 
feld. In 1878 Rabbi Jacob GESUNDHEIT, author 
of the “Tif’eret Ya‘akob,” died; and anew Jewish 
hospital was established ly M. Bersohn, A. Kraushar, 
and others, and the great (reformed) synagogue 
was opened on Tlomacka strect. In the following 
year a Hebrew technical school was established by 
L. Nathansohn, Lesser Levi, H. Reichmann, and 
others, and in 1881 a library, still in charge of Ignacy 
BERNSTEIN, was organized in connection with the 
great synagogue. In 1882 Jews were permitted to 
live in the strects which were formerly forbidden to 
them, and in 1889a Jewish trade-school was founded 
by Ludwig Nathanson and others. In 1890 some 

foreign Jews were expelled from Warsaw. 
Tn 1862 the Jews were accorded equal rights with 
the Christian inhabitants of Poland, largely owing 
to the efforts of Marquis Vyclepolski, 


Equal and the taxes on meat, baskets, and 
Rights, candles were then discontinued in 
1862. Warsaw. The kahal was abolished in 


1881, and in its place a committee was 

appointed to control Jewish religious affairs. 

Serious anti-Jewish riots, instigated by the agents 
of Ignatiev, broke out in Warsaw on Dec. 25, 1881, 
and Jasted for three days, during which time much 
property was destroyed, and twenty-four Christians 
and twenty-two Jews were injured. The sympa- 
thies of the soldiers sent to check the disorder were 
evidently with the rioters, for some of those arrested 
were allowed to escape, as was the case in other 
riots of the carly eighties, A. spirited protest 
against the indifference of the local administration 
was made by the Jews of Warsaw, including Ma- 
thias Bersohn, Ivan Blioch, Stanislas Brunn, Mec- 
zisliv Epstein, Alexander Goldstand, Stanislas Kro- 
nenberg, Michael Landau, Stanislas Lesser, Ludwig 
Nathanson, and Julius Wienyavski. 

The growth and proportion of the Jewish popu- 
lation of Warsaw since 1882 are shown by the fol- 
lowing table: 








Jewish Population. | Total Population. 








98,698 307.451 
R797 484 
436,234 408,965 
158154 455,852 
231,678 638/208 
D712 T1988 

Jewish Births. | Total Births. 
3,899 14,901 
A744 15,416 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: Starozitne Polskie. ti. 64; Sobiesezanski, Rys 
Histericny m Warszay, p. 20; Prayborawski, Z Przeszlo- 
sei Warszaawy, 1. 46, Warsaw, 1899; Nussbaum. Szkice His- 
torycane 2 Zycia Zydow w Warszawie, ib. 1881: Den, 1870- 

v1. 


J.G.L. 


Following are lists of rabbis, dayyanim, and schol- 
ars of Warsaw and of its suburb Praga: 


Rabbis and Dayyanim: Dob Berash ben Reuben (d. 
Feb. 27, 1819), rabbi of Praga; Simhah ben Alexander Sisskind 
{d. Oct. 3, 1822), dayyan; Solomon ben Judah Lib {d. Feb. 24, 
1882), dayyan, and author of “Shebile Torah” (Warsaw [7]. 
1804); Abraham Abele (d. Apri! 14, 1832,, day: for forty years ; 
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Praga; Solomon Zalman b. Isaac of Posen {d. March 26, 1838), 
frst district rabbi of Warsaw and vicinity, and author of “Hem- 
dat Shelomoh”’ (Warsaw, 1836); David Jedidiah b. Israel (di 
April 14, 1842), dayyan for forty years; Hayyim Davidson b, 
David Tebele (d. March 17, 1854), rabbi for fifteen years (eulogy 
by Benjamin David Rabinowiez in “ Ruah Hayyim,” Warsaw, 
1854); Mordecai b. Neheminh (d. July 1, 1855), dayyan, and au- 
thor of “ Mor Deror,” a commentary on the Haggadah; Samuel 
b. Dob Bersobn (d. Feb, 27, 1856}, dayyan for efghteen years; 
Meir b. Eliezer (d. Mareh 16, 1863), rabbi of Praga for thirty 
years; Israel Muschkat (d. Feb. 28, 1868), rabbi of Praga for 
twenty-elght years, and author of “ Hare Besamim,” a eommen- 
tary on tae prayers, and “‘ Rashe Besamim,” a commentary on 
the Bible and on the Talmudic Haggadah; Juduh Aryeh Libush, 
known as “the Holy ” (d. Sept. 1, 1868), dayyan for thirty-three 
years; Dob Berush Meisels (d. Feb. 16, 1870), rabbi for fourteen, 
years; Judah Heschel b. Gabriel Goldstadt (d. May 4, 1872), 
dayyan ; Nathan b. Dob of Siemjatiez (d. July 22, 1873), dayyan 
for forty-three years; Solomon Hillel (d, May 25, 1874), dayyan, 
und author of “* ‘Ateret Shelomoh,” on Eben ha-Ezer and Mas- 
seket Kiddushin; Jacob b, Isaac Gesundheit (b, 1814; a. 1878), 
rabbi, and author of “Tif'eret Ya'akob,” on Hoshen Mishpat. 
(Warsaw, 1842); Samuel 8. Kleppiseh (b. 1820; d. 1901), chief 
dayyan for forty years (** Ha-Zefirali,” 1902, Nos, 225-227). 

The list of rabbis of the modernized congregation, known 
as the “German” or “Choir” congregation, is as follows: 
Abraham Meir Goldschmidt (b. 1812; d. Feb. 8, 1889), officiated 
until 1858, when he repiaced A. Jellinek at Leipsic; Isaac Kram. 
sztyk (b. 1814; d, Sept. 25, 1889); J. Cylkow, Polish translator of 
the Psalins, with notes (Warsaw, 1883); and Samuel Poznanski, 

Scholars: Joseph b, Israel Lib (d. Aug. 25, 1794); Joseph 
Samuel b. Abigdor (d, in Praga Oct. 14, 1800), parnas of the 
Council of Four Lands; Benjamin Zeeb Wolf Cohen (d. April 
23, 1808; first recorded burial in the Jewish cemetery in War- 
saw, which was opened in 1807); Moses Solomon Zalman (d. 
Jan. 7, 1816), formerly rabbi of Cracow, and gabbai of the Holy 
Land Halukkah Fund; Baer Berksobn (d. March 12, 1831), left 
a legacy, the interest on which 1s to be distributed among the 
poor on his JaHRzgIT; Abraham Jacob Stern (d. Feb. 3, 1842), 
astronomer and mathematician, father-in-law of Hayyim Selig 
Sionimski ; Jacob Moses b, Solomon Zalman Jerislawer (d. March 
19, 1842), publisher of the works of R. Low of Prague; Solomon 
ben Judah Blumberg (d. Oct. 2, 1850), parnas and philanthro- 
Pist (left fund for a synagogue); Anton Ejsenbaum (b. V9lid. 
1852), editor and publisher (1823-24) of ‘ Der Beobachter an der 
Weichsel,” the first Yiddish newspaper in Poland: Abraham 
Buchner, instructor in the Rabbinerschule, and author of * Do- 
Tesh Tob"? (Warsaw, 1830) and ‘* Der Talmud” (2 vols., th. 1848); 
Isaac Lbb Peretz (born at Samosez, May, 1851), the poet; 
Eleazar Thalgriin (d. April 2, 1857), German translator of the 
Psalms, with bi’ur “ Tokabat Musar” (Warsaw, 1854); Hayvim 
Gershon b. Hillel Cohen Halle (d. Oct. 1, 1857), communal worker, 
and founder of the synagogue at the Iron Gate; Jacob David 
Schapiro (d. Aug. 5, 1863), formerly rabbi of Wiszagrod, and 
author of annotations on “Torat Kobanim”; Samuel b, Abra- 
bam Fliederbaum (d. April 6, 1867), gabbaiof the burial society ; 
Hillel Gleitstein (d. 1867), editor of the “ Warschauer Jtidische 
Zeitung’; Zusze b. Wolf Ulrich (d. April 23, 1868), founder 
and leader of a synagogue; Solomon Baer (d. Dee. 1, 1868), 
formerly rabbi of Naszelsk, and author of * Dibre Shelomoh,” 
Talmudic novelle; Moses b, Eliezer Lippman Feinkind (d. May 
17, 1869), gabbai of the Jewish hospital; Moses b. Enoch Zundel 
Endelman (b. 1808; d. Dec. 16, 1869), communal worker and 
gabbai; Jacob Tugendhold (b. 1791; d. April 20, 1871), author, 
translator, and censor of Hebrew books (see “ Maggid Mishneh,” 
4,59); Joshua b. Solomon Lob of Ostrowa (d. April 25, 1873), 
author of “ Toledot Adam”; Menahem Mendel b. Zeeb (d. May 
13, 1878), rosh yeshibah; Bunem Wolf Zeeb Mendelssonn (d. 
Nov, 28, 1875), rosh yeshibah, and author of * Terumat Zahab’; 
Menahem Mendel Oettinger (d. July 6, 1878), bequeathed 10,000 
rubles to the Jewish community ; Jacob Joseph b. Mattithiah 
Hayvim (d. Aug. 3, 1878), publisher of Hebrew books, and author 
of “Sefer ba-Mizwot”’; Simkah b. Mordecai Posner (d. Oct. %, 
1878), author of “ Ha-Zofeh be-Erez Nod” (“The Wandering 
Jew" udah b. Zimel Epstein (d. Oct. 7, 1879), author of 
“Minbat Yebudah ”; Moses b. Mordecai Lipschitz (d. April 5, 
1881), left legacy of 15,000 rubles to the community; Abraham 
b. Sussman Jabez (d. Feb. 28, 1882), author and publisher ; 
Jacob Nathanson (b, 183%; d. Sept. 14, 1884), professor of chem- 
istry; Gabriel Judah Lichtenfeld (b. 1811; d. March 22, 1887), 
author and mathematician; Isaac Goldmann (b. 1812: d. Jan. 
13, 1 febraist and author: Abraham Zuckerman (h, 1843+ 














1811); Mordecai b. Phinehas (4, May. 7, 1887), rabbi of * 
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in defense of the shehitah; Hffarius (Hillel) Nussbaum (b. 
1820; d. 1895), Polish historian; Samuel Hirsch Peltin (b. 1831; 
d. Sept, 30, 1896), author; Abraham Shalom Friedberg (b. 1838: 
d. March 31, 1902), author and editor; Hayyim Selig Slonimski 
{b, 1810; d. May 15, 1904), author and scientist; Moses Forelle 
(b. 1814), calendarist and author (see “ Sefer Zikkaron”); Stan- 
Islaus Kramsztyk (b. 1841), naturalist; Saul Pincus Rabino- 
wits (b. 1845), editor of * Keneset Yisrael,” an illustrated He- 
brew magazine, and translator of Griitz's “Geschichte der 
Juden”; Mordecal Spector (b. 1859), editor of the “ Haus- 
freund” and the * Familienfreund” ; Nahum Sokolow (b. 1859), 
editor of ‘Ha-Zefirah,” the tirst Hebrew dally; Ben-Avigdor 
(b. 1867), founder of the two publishing-houses named respect- 
ively “Ahiasaf” and “ Tushiyyab.” 


BIBMOGRAPEYt Samuel Jewnin, Nahalat ‘Olamim, Warsaw. 
1 IDE 


WARSCHAUER JUDISCHE ZEITUNG. 
See Penrropicars. 


WARSHAWSEI, MARK SAMOILOVICH: 
Russian writcr; born at Kherson in 1853. He re- 
ceived his early education at a gymnasium in St. 
Petersburg, and then studied enginecring at the 
ministerial Institute for Engineers. Latcr he took 
up the study of law at the University of St. Peters- 
burg, from which he was graduated in jurispru- 
dence in 1879, 

Since 1874 Warshawski has been a contributor to 
the St. Petersburg daily “Novosti,” in which he has 
published a series of humoristic poems. In 1878 
he wrote feuilletons for “Russki Mir,” and he has 
been a contributor also to the humoristic weeklies 
“Pchela” and “Strekoza.”. He was one of the 
‘founders, and for some time associate editor, of the 
Russo-Jewish periodical “Razsvyet” (1879-81), to 
which he contributed various essays, as well as 
sketches of Jewish life. He has contributed also to 
the “Voskhod,” and bas published a collection of 
poems entitled “U Morya” (St, Petersburg, 1884). 

It, R. M. R. 


WASHING: As compared with the Greeks and 
Romans, the Hebrews paid little attention to the 
care of the body; and the bath was a rarity in a 
land where water was relatively scarce. It was im- 
portant, therefore, that personal clearliness should 
have a religious basis, and that the cult should or- 
dain frequent ablutions. Thus, for example, the 
ancient custom of washing before meals may have 
had its origin in ritualistic requirements; and water 
was an important factor in the Hebrew cult as in all 
other Semitic religions. A partial explanation of 
this phenomenon lics in the fact that springs and 
tivers were often worshiped by the Semites either 
as gods or as the dwelling-places of divinities. To 
bathe or wash in such waters was, therefore, in itself 
a ritualistic act, although this should not be taken 
to imply that all water was holy, and it must also 
be borne in mind that one who wished to take part 
in a ritualistic act had first to be in a condition ap- 
propriate to it, or, in other words, had to be ritually 
clean. 

The original meaning of this concept can not be 
discussed here; for many things conditioned “pu- 
rity,” just as there were many things which made 
one ritually defiled. First of all, however, bodily 
cleanliness was requisite; for one could no more 
come unclean into the presence of God than be- 
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only himself (Gen, xxxv. 2; Ex. xxx. 17 et 3€g.), 
but also his clothes (Ex. xix. 10 et 8eq.), while the 
camp of Israel, which was considered a holy place 
on account of the presence of Yuwa, was defiled 
by any pollution (Deut. xxiii, 10 e¢ seq.). It thus 
becomes plain how ablutions developed into sym- 
bolistic purifications, especially from ritualistic 
defilements. It is sufficient in this connection to 
allude to the ritual uncleanness connected with cer- 
tain physical pollutions, as with touching a corpse, 
a leper, or his house, or with sexual intercourse. 
From this standpoint of symbolic purification ablu- 
tions were prescribed, in the course of the develop- 
ment of the Law, for a number of impurities which, 
since they could easily be removed by washing, 
were characterized as slight, in contradistinction to 
those graver states of defilement which required sac- 
rifice and the like. Thus, the clothing of a leper 
(Lev, xiii. 6, 84, 54-58), one who had been in a leper’s 
house (Lev. xiv. 47), and the house itself (Lev. xiv. 
52) were to be washed, while washing also removed 
the pollution resulting from sexual intercourse and 
the like, See also ABLUTION. 

E.G. 1, I. Br. 

WASHINGTON: The extreme northwestern 
state on the Pacific coast, United States of America; 
originally a part of Oregon, but admitted to the 
Union in 1889, The first Jewish pioneers probably 
went to Washington about 1860, either from Vic- 
toria, B. C., which then contained a large Jewish 
settlement, or from Portland, at that time the,only 
prominent American settlement north of San Fran- 
cisco, or from Walla Walla, the largest post on the 
frontier trail from the East to the North-Pacific 
coast during the Civil war. 

Seattle, which early became the metropolis of 
the state, was first visited by Jews about 1862, when 
the wholesale grocery house of Schwabacher & Co. 
was opened in Walla Walla. The members and rep- 
resentatives of the firm frequently went to Seattle; 
and they started a branch there in 1869, The:first 
regular congregation, called Oheves Sholom, was 
organized in 1887, and a plot fora cemetery was'pur- 
chased two years later. A synagogue was built and 
dedicated in 1891, but was sold, and the Reform 
Congregation Temple de Hirsch was organized May 
29, 1899, chiefly through the efforts of Leo Kohn. 
The foundation and first story of the new temple 
were finished and dedicated Sept. 18, 1901. 
Brown (now in San Francisco) and R. Abrahamson 
(now in Portland) were the officiating rabbis of Con- 
gregation Oheves Sholom, and Theo. F, Joseph has 
been the minister of Congregation Temple de Hirsch 
since its organization in 1899. In addition to the 
Reform congregation there is an Orthodox organiza- 
tion, Bickor Cholem, which was founded in 1892. L. 
Brooks is the hazzan and rabbi; and the congregation 
worshipsina synagogue. The Seattle Hebrew Benev- 
olent Society owns the Hills of Eternity Cemetery, 
where members of the Reform congregation are in- 
terred, while Orthodox Jews are buried in Oak Park 
Cemetery, the property of Bickor Cholem congrega- 
tion. The following charitable and educational 
societies existin Seattle: Seattle lebrew Benevolent 
Society, Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society, Monte- 
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~Webient ‘and Sons of Zion, The Independent Order 
‘of B'nai B’rith is represented by two lodges, Seattle 
Lodge,No. 842 (organized in 1883) and Hildesheimer 
Lod gé No, 508 (organized i in 1900). The Concordia 
Club,- founded in 1903, is a flourishing social organ- 
ization. 

Next in size to the Jewish community of Seattle 
ig that of ‘Spokane, ‘where the congregation Emanu- 
El, organized’ Sept. 28, 1890, now (1905) bas a mem- 
bership of about sixty. Rabbis E. Schreiber, A. 
Farber, and Jacob Bloch have officiated as ministers, 
and the present incumbent is Rabbi D. Levine. The 
communal societies are the Judith Montefiore Society 
(Av auxiliary of the temple), the Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, and the Daughters of Israel (auxiliary of 
the sgmiorganized Orthodox community). Abraham 
Geiger Lodge No. 423, I.0.B.B., chartered in March, 
1898, has about fifty members. 

The Beth Israel congregation in Tacoma was 
organized in 1892 and completed its temple in 1893. 
The congregation, conservative in character, num- 
bers about sixty-five members, There are several 
auxiliary societies, comprising the Lady Judith 
Montefiore Society, a section of the Council of Jew- 
ish Women, and the Hebrew Benevolent Society, 
which owns a largecemetery. A B'nai B’rith lodge 
formerly existed in the city, but the removal of 
many members resulted in the return of the charter 
to the grand lodge. Montague N. A. Cohen (now 
of Sacramento) was the minister of the congregation 
during the year 1908-4. 

A few Jewish families that are not regularly or- 
ganized into congregations live in Walla Walla, 
Olympia (a cemetery plot was bought in 1872), El- 
lensburg, Aberdeen, Hoquiam, South Bend, Everett, 
and Bellingham. 

Among the eminent Jews of Washington have been 
Gen, Edward 8, Solomon, who was sent by President 
Grant to be governor of the territory of Washington 
from 1870 to 1872, ahd Bailey Gatzert, who was one 
of the pioneers of Seattle, and for several years one 
of the most prominent men of the Pactfic coast, be- 
ing president of the firm of Schwabacher & Co. from 
1888 to 1898, the year of his death, and also the pre- 
siding officer of the Gatzert-Schwabacher Land Co. 

Ina total population of about 750,000 (according 
to the most accurate estimate for the year 1905), 
the Jews of Washington number approximately 
3,500. 

A. 4 T. F. J. 
WASHINGTON, D. C.: Capital of the United 
States; situated in the District of Columbia, on the 
Potomac River. In 1849 there were in Washington 
six Jews, who were engaged in business on Pennsy!- 
vania avenue, and who went to Baltimore for the 
important holy-day services. On April 25, 1852, the 
First Washington Hebrew Congregation was organ- 
ized ; it numbered twenty-one members, and Solomon 
Pribram was elected its first president. Two years 
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later the membership had increased to forty-two; - 
and on Dec. 18, 1855, at the thirty-fourth session of ; 
Congress, a special act was passed, “that all the | 
rights, privileges, and immunities heretofore granted { 


by the law to the Christian churches in the city of 
Washington be and the same hereby are extended to 
the Hebrew Congregation of said city.” 
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~Phis marks ‘the incorpotation: “of the first Jewish 
institution in the. District of Columbia. The con- 
gregation grew steadily in gnember Mad in influ- 
ence; and in 1868 it acquired for a place of worship 
the old Methodist church, which had been utilized 
by the government for hospital purposes“during the 
Civil war. In 1898 the congregation moved into its 
present stately edifice, the corner-stone of which was 
laid by President McKinley in the presence of hig 
entire cabinct, on Sept. 16, 1897. The First Wash- 
ington Hebrew Congregation is the only Reform 
congregation in the District of Columbia. Its pres- 
ent (1905) membership is 350, and its religious school 
is attended by 200 children. The following readers 
and rabbis have officiated since 1854: 8. M. Lans- 
burgh, 8. Weil, J. L. Jacobson, Herman Baar, Isaac 
Stampel, M. Goldberg, Louis Stern, and Abram* 
Simon. Rabbis Simon and Stern are officiating 4 
conjointly. 

In 1870 thirty-five members left the parent body 
to form an independent congregation, with Isaac 
Stampel as hazzan. This congregation, which was 
called Adath Israel, was organized as a protest 
against the Reform tendencies of the old congrega- 
tion. In 1873 Adath Israel moved into its present 
home on the corner of Sixth and G streets, its syna- 
gogue being dedicated in the presence of President 
Grant and his cabinet. Its present membership in- 
cludes 150 families, ministered to by Rabbi Julius 
T. Loeb; and its religious school is attended by 
sixty-five pupils, 

The Ahabai Shalom congregation was organized 
in 1902 as a result of the union of two smaller heb- 
rot, the Chayai Odom (founded 1890) and the Agoo- 
dath Achim (1898). It has a membership of 125 
families,:and its present. hazzan is Robert Graff- 
man, who conducts a day-school at 607 H street for 
twenty-five pupils. The Talmud Torah congrega- , 
tion (present hazzan, M. R. Joelson) was founded: 
1890, and meets on 44 street, southwest. It hana 
membership of seventy persons, but no religious 
school. All four congregations maintain cemeteries 
on the same plot of ground on Harrison road. 

The leading charitable, religious, and literary soci- 
eties are: (1) The United Hebrew Charities (found- 
ed 1882; incorporated 1893; annual income about 
$3,000; president, I. L. Blout, appointed 1894); (2) 
The Hebrew Free Inn, for the temporary care of the 
indigent; controlled by the executive board of the 
United Hebrew Charities; (8) The Hebrew Relief 
Society (founded 1905); (4) The Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Society of Adath Israel; (5) The Old B’nai Zion; (6) 
The Rebecca Lodge (1868); (7) The Deborah Lodge 
(1875); (8) The Liberty Lodge No. 19, 1.0.5.B, 
(1894); (9) The Friendship Circle (1897); (10) The 
Senior and Junior Councils of Jewish Women; (11) 
The Elijah, Grace Aguilar, and Argo lodges, 
(12) The B’rith Abraham and the Inde- 
pendent B tith Abraham; (18) The Sons of Judah; 
(14) The Mercantile Club; (15) The Hebrew Liter- 
ary Society; (16) The Free Sons of Benjamin; (17) 
The Young People’s Union.of Zion. 

While most of the Jews of Washington are en- 
gaged in commerce, the legal and medical profes- 
sious are also creditably represented. Among the 
meet prominent Jews may be mentioned : Commodore 
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Uriah P. Levy, Simon Woif (publicist and author), 
Max Wey) (artist), Emile Berliner (inventor), Adol- 
phus S. Solomons, Cyrus Adler (assistant secretary, 
Sinithsonian Lustitution), and Dr, Milton J. Rosenau 
(director, .Hygienic Laboratory, Marine Hospital 
Service). The Jewish population of the District of 
Columbia may be placed at 4,000, 
A. A. 8. 
WASKER, SILLEMAN ABAJEE (SOLO- 
MON ABRAHAM): Beni-Israel soldier; died 
about 1850. He enlisted in the Third Regiment 
Native (Indian) Light Infantry, Jan. 1, 1809, and 
was present at the battles of Puna, Rusood, Kbur, 
Multan, Kittoor, and Gujarat, rising ultimately to 
the highest rank open to 4 native soldier, that of 


. sirdar bahadur; he was also decorated with the first 


- class Order of the Star of British India. 


~ of the Wilna congregation. 


He retired 
from the army in March, 1846, after a service of 
thirty-seven years, during twenty-five of which he 
was native commander of the Beni-Israe] regiment. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : H. Samuel, Sketch of Beni-Israel, pp. 24-25. 


WASSERTRILLING, HERMANN (ZEBI 


- HIRSCH BEN NATHAN): Austrian [ebraist; 


flourished in the nineteenth century; born at Bosko- 
witz, Moravia. He officiated as teacher in the Jewish 
school of Hotzenplotz, Silesia, about 1850, and later 
as rabbi of Bojanowo, Posen. The following is a 
list of his works, all published at Breslau: “Hadrat 
Elisha‘” (1857), an epic poem in nine cantos, de- 
scribing the life of the prophet Elisha, and giving 
also a brief history of contemporary kings; “ Nezer 
Tamudot ” (1860), an epic poem in cight cantos, being 
a history of Danicl and his contemporaries under 
the reign of the Babylonian, Median, and Persian 
kings until the return of the Israclites to Jerusalem, 
and the building of the Second Temple; “ Mattenat 


* Nahali’el” (part i., 1860; part ii, 1868), a collection 


of legends from the Talmud, Midrash, and the mid- 

rashic commentaries, arranged in verse in the order 

of the weekly lessons; ° Torat ha-Berit” (1869), a 

treatise in reply to a question on circumcision ad- 

dressed to the synod of Leipsic by Max Engel 

(July, 1869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. ti. 495; Lippe, Bibliagra- 
pine ex Lecicon, i. 518; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mencdels. pp. 
7 M. SEL. 
WASSERZUG, HAIM: English hazzan and 

composer;, born at Sheritz, Prussian Poland, 1822; 

died at Brighton, England, Aug. 24, 1882. As a 

child he was endowed with a remarkably sweet 

voice, and at eighteen he was elected hazzan at 

Konin. His renown soon spread among the Jewish 

communities of Poland, and he received a call as 

hazzan to Novy-Dvor, where his introduction of 
choral singing and singing in harmony, instead of 
the then prevalent “hazzanut,” aroused considerable 
opposition against him on the part of the Hasidim. 

Thirteen years later he was appointed to a post at 

Lonisa, near the Lithuanian frontier. Here he re- 

mained for five years, when he was elected cantor 

In 1867, on the opening 

of the North London Synagogue, he was elected its 

first reader, which office he held until his death in 

1882. be 








During his hazzanship at Wilna, Wasserzug 
wrote some sacred compositions which, under the 
title “Sefer Shire Mikdash,” were published in 
London, 1878. These compositions received high 
commendation ; and some of the principal cantors of 
the European continent and of America were num- 


“bered among his disciples. His son, David Wasser- 


zug, was cducated at Jews’ College, London, and has 

ofliciated as rabbi at Cardiff in Wales, at Johannes- 

burg in South Africa, and, since 1905, at the Dalston 

Synagogue, London. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. and Jew, World, Sept. 1, 1882. 
J. 4. L., 


WATCH-NIGHT. See Wacunacur. 


WATER: Water was looked upon by the Jews 
as extremely important and precious. The first 
thing placed before a guest was water to wash his 
feet (Gen. xviii, 4, xxiv. 32), and it was a duty of 
hospitality to give water to strangers coming into 

the house, or even passing by (¢d. xxiv. 

Water for 17, 43). The non-fulfilment of this 
Guests. duty often resulted in serious hostili- 
ties. Thus, when the Israelites were 

marching toward Palestine they were prevented 


from passing through Edom, Ammon, and Moab, 


because the inhabitants refused to give them a drink 
of water, even for money. Two hundred years 
Jater this resulted in bitter warfare (see AmMMON; 
Jepuruan). During the wandering in the wilder- 
ness the lack of water caused the Israclites to mur- 
mur against their leader (Ex. xv. 22-25, xvii. 1-7; 
Num. xx. 1-13). On the other hand, the heroes of 
King David’s guard won distinction by procuring 
water for the king at the risk of their lives (11 Sam. 
xxiii, 16; I Chron. xi, 17-18), 

Water was of great importance in purification, 

being used in eleansing the leper, in sickness, in 

washing utensils, and in the cleansing 

For of one who hac been defiled by touch- 

Ritual ing an unclean body (Lev. xv. 16-22, 

Purposes. 27). The liability of plants and fruits 

to defilement was increased by con- 

tact with water (Lev. xi. 38), a contingency which 

formed a topic of much discussion in the Talmudic 

period, and became the subject of the treatise Max- 
SITIRIN, 

The offering of water as a libation was an an- 
cient institution, and even before the kingdom was 
established the Israclitish tribes, after having suf- 
fered repeated defeats at the hands of the Philistines, 
gathered together at Mizpeh at the command of the 
prophet Samucl, and poured water on the ground 
before Ynwn (I Sam. vii. 5-6). An apparent ana- 
logue to this is found in the story that at the great 
feast of Baal the prophet Elijah poured water in the 
trench which surrounded the altar (I Kings xviii, 
35), possibly to enhance the miracle. The libation 

at the Feast of Tabernacles, when the 
Libations. high priest sprinkled water upon the 

altar as a sacrifice, was a later devel- 
opment of the ancient offering; it was a feature of 
the ritual until the destruction of the Second Temple, 
and the disregard of it by ALEXANDER Jannaus 
entailed terrible consequences (comp. Suk. 48b), 

The word “water” was often used by the Jews 


s 
Water 
Way 
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_ symbolically, especially in expressing grief, 7.e., 
tears (Jer. ix. 1, 18; Ps. cxix. 186). A misfortune 
of great magnitude, the full extent of which it 
seemed impossible to fathom, was likened to water 
(Lam. iii. 54; Ps. Ixix. 2, exxiv. 4-5), while the con- 
stant flow and unrest of water were symbolic of 
numerous deseendants (Num, xxiv. 7). The for- 
giveness of sing and their complete remission were 
typified by sprinkling with clean water (Ezek. 
xxxvi. 25); and in Jer. ii. 18 God is compared to a 
fountain of living waters. It was customary in the 
Talmudic period, moreover, to use “water” sym- 
bolically for the divine teachings (see Mek., Beshal- 
lah, Wayassa‘, 1); so thatin several passages the term 
“water” isusced without any amplification whatever 
(comp. Hag. 8a; B. M. 84b; Hor. 14a; Ab. i. 2). 

Water prepared with the ashes of the Rep HEIFER 
was ‘especially important, since, even though un- 
clean, it had the power of cleansing men and things 
infected with, detilement. Still more important, 
however, was the “ water of bitterness,” the so-called 

“me ha-marim ha-me’arerim,” which 


‘*Water was prepared in the following man- 
of Bitter- ner: Into an earthen vessel the priest 
ness.” poured water which had stood in the 


Temple, and with this water he mixed 
dust taken from the Temple floor. Ifa woman was 
suspected of unfaithfulness toward her husband, the 
priest pronounced certain maledictions, which he 
afterward wrote on a little scroll. This was then 
dissolved in the water, which the accused woman 
was obliged to drink (Num, v. 17-24; see also the ar- 
ticle Soran). 

Water was an important factor during the first 
three days of Creation. On the first day “the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the waters” (Gen. 
i. 2); on the second day the nether waters were di- 
vided from the upper, and the latter were trans- 
formed into the “rakia‘,” or “firmament” (7d. verse 
7); and on the third day the nether waters were 
assigned to their allotted place, which received the 
name of “sea” (2b, verse 10). 

Through the influence of the Greeks, and espe- 
cially of the Gnostics, who regarded water as the 
original clement, similar beliefs gained currency 
among the Jews, so that Judah ben Pazi transmitted 
the following saying in the name of R. Ishmael 
(Yer. Hag. ii., beginning): “In the beginning the 
world consisted of water within water (Gen. i. 2); 
the water was then changed into ice (Ps. exlvii. 17), 
and again transformed by God into earth (Job xxxvii. 
6). The earth itself, however, rests upon the waters, 
and the waters on the mountains” (7.e., the clouds; 
Ps. civ. 6). This teaching, however, was rejected 
by R. Akiba, who warned those scholars who de- 
voted themselves to the study of cosmogony not 
to be led astray by Gnosticism, and not to cry 
“Water!” whenever they saw in their visions a sea 
of crystal around the throne of God (Hag. 14b), In 
the later T:Umudic period the word “water” was 
used as a designation for mucus, which was called 
“water from the nose” (Tosef., Shab. viii.; Niddah 
55d), while buttermilk was termed “ water of milk,” 
and unfermented grape-juice was called “water of 
the grape-vine” (‘Orlah i. 7). 


E.G. H. 3. 0. 


WATER-DRAWING, FEAST OF (nnow 
maw na): At the morning service on cach of 
the seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles (Sukkot) 
a libation of water was made together with the 
pouring out of wine (Suk. iv. 1; Yoma 26b), the 
water being drawn from the Pool of Siloam ina 
golden ewer of the capacity of three logs. It was 
borne in solemn procession to the water-gate of the 
Temple, where the train halted while on the Siiorar 
was blown “teki‘ah, teru‘ah, teki‘ah.” The proces- 
sion then ascended the “kebesh,” or slanting bridge 
to the altar, toward the left, where stood on the 
east side of the altar a silver bow] forthe water and 
on the west another for the wine, both having snout- 
like openings, that. in the vessel for the wine being 
somewhat the larger. Both libations were poured 
out simultaneously (Suk, iv. 9). 

Although there was no direct Mosaic law for the 
libation of water, it was claimed by R. Nehunya 

of Beth-horon that the ordinance was 
A a Mosaic tradition (Zeb, 110), while 
Mosaic R. Akiba deduced a Mosaic intimation 
Tradition. (“remez”) of the tradition from the 
plural form “u-nesakeha” (“drink- 
offerings ”; Num, xxix, 31). R. Judah b. Bathyra 
drew a similar inference from the spellings p7°3p3 
and 73D) as compared with the usual pA3D9, and 
nNHwNd as compared with pSwna (Num. xxix. 30, 
31, 33), the superfluous letters forming O19 (“ water”; 
Shab. 103b); and R. ‘Ena confirmed the tradition by 
quoting Isa. xii. 8: “Therefore with joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation” (Suk. 
48b). The treatise Sukkah also explains the offering 
as made in order that the rainy season, which begins 
at that time of the yeur, may be abundant (comp. 
R. H. i. 2, 16a; Ta‘an, 2b), 

Why the Rabbis laid such stress on the water-li- 
bation is not clear, unless there were weighty rea- 
sons which have not been recorded, It may have 
been emphasized to counteract the Gentile practise 
of offering wine only; or it may even have been in- 
tended as a temperance lesson. At all events, the 
Sadducees were strongly opposed to this interpreta- 
tion of the Law, so that on one occasion ALEXANDER 
JANN&UuS poured the water on his feet instead of on 
the altar, thus affronting the Pharisaic sympathies of 
the people so bitterly that they threw at him the 
etrogim which they carried in celebration and nearly 
killed him, and the priest was accordingly required 
thenceforth to raise his hand when he poured out 
the water at the libation that his offering might be 
seen by all (Suk. 48b). To express their contempt 
of the Sadducees on the one hand and to strengthen 
their own position on the other, the Rabbis embel- 
lished the libation of water with so much ceremony 
that it became a favorite and distinctive rite on 
these occasions. On the night of the first day of the 
Feast of Tabernacles the outer court of the Temple 
was brilliantly illuminated with four golden lamps, 
each containing 120 logs of oil, in which were 
burning the old girdles and garments of the priests ~ 
(Shab. 21a; Yoma 23a). These lamps were placed 
on high pedestals which were reached by ladders; 
and special galleries were erected in the court for 
the accommodation of women, while the men below 
held torches in their hands, sang hymns, and danced. 
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On the fifteen steps of the Gate of Nicanor stood the 
Levites, chanting the fifteen “songs of degrees” (Ps. 
CXX.-CXXXiv.) to the accompaniment 

Becomes of their instruments, of which the most 

a Favorite important was the “halil,” or flute, 

Rite. although it was used neither on the 
Sabbath nor on the first day of the 
feast (Suk. v. 1). The illumination, which was like 
a sea of fire, lit up every nook and corner of Jeru- 
salem, and was so bright that in any part of the 
city a woman could pick wheat from the chaff. 
Whosoever did not see this celebration never saw a 
real one (Suk. 53a). Hillel the Elder encouraged 
general rejoicing and participated in the celebration 
that all might follow his example, while R. Simeon 
b. Gamalicl juggled with eight torches, throwing 
them in the air and catching them again, thus show- 
ing his joy at the feast. R. Joshua b. Hananiah 
states that the festival was celebrated throughout 
the night with songs, music, shouting, clapping of 
hands, jumping, and dancing. 

After the destruction of the Temple the libation of 
water, being a portion of the sacrifice, was discon- 
tinued ; but the custom of rejoicing was retained for 
some one day of the Feast of Sukkot other than the 
Sabbath ora full holy day. No “‘am ha-arez” was 
permitted to join the celebration, although he was 
allowed to look on. Probably the ceremony origi- 
nally included a symbolic form of prayer for rain in 
the winter season (see Zech, xiv. 16-19). 

The feast of water-drawing is now celebrated in 


" the bet ha-midrash on any night other than Friday 


in the middle of Sukkot. At Jerusalem cach night 
of the semiholy days is observed in the bet ha-midrash 
or in the synagogue by chanting the fifteen “shire 
ha-ma‘alot ” and appropriate Bible verses, while the 
Sephardim lave special piyyutim. After the serv- 
ice small partics are formed, and engage in feasting, 
singing, and dancing till midnight (Janez, “Jeru- 
salem,” i. 40). In his “ Die Eleusinischen Mysterien 
im Tempel von Jerusalem” (in Hungarian, in 
“Magyar-Zsidé Szemle,” xii. 218; ¢dem, in “Popu- 
lar-Wissenschaftliche Monatsblitter,” xvii. 121) L. 
Venctianer endeavors to prove that the feast of 
water-drawing bears traces of Greek influence. 
B.C. J. D. EL 


WATER-RIGHTS. Sce Rrpartan Owners. 
WAVE-OFFERING. Sce SACRIFICE. 


WAW (}): Sixth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name possibly means “ nail” or “hook,” and the 
shape of the letter in the Phenician alphabet bears 
some resemblance toahook. “ Waww’” is a labial spi- 
rant, identical in sound with the English “w.” 
When preceded by the labial vowel “u,” it blends 
with it (“uw”), the result being a long u-sound; 
and when an a-vowel precedes it, the two form the 
diphthong “au,” which in Hebrew has passed into 
“o.” At the beginning of a word (a position it rarely 
has in Hebrew) “ waw ” retains its consonantal value, 
except when followed by 5, 3, 9, or a letter with 
simple “shewa.” As the first letter of verb-stems it 
has been replaced in Hebrew almost everywhere by 
“vod.” Asa numeral (in the later period) “waw” 
has the value of 6. 

= I. Br. 


WAWELBERG, HIPPOLITE HENRICH- 
OVICH: Russian banker; born at Warsaw L844; 
died at St. Petersburg Oct. 20, 1901. After gradu- 
ating from the real-gymnasium of Warsaw he stud- 
ied at the university of that city, and later at the 
Agricultural College of Nova Alexandria, finally 
completing his studies in Germany. Upon his re- 
turn to St. Petersburg he assumed the management 
of his father’s banking establishment, and became a 
very successful financier. He took a lively interest 
in the communal aifairs of St. Petersburg and of 
Warsaw, and contributed considerable sums of money 
toward the foundation and maintenance of indus- 
trial schools. He devoted large sums also to the im- 
provement of the condition of the laboring classes. 
The Muscum of Arts and Industries, the Technical 
School of Wawelberg and Rothwand, and the cheap 
lodging-houses of .Warsaw owe their existence 
largely to his support. 

Wawelberg contributed liberally to the publica- 
tion in the Polish language of popular books on the 
applied sciences. It was his aim not only to raise 
the genera] ecovomic and social condition of Poland, 
but also to elevate his coreligionists and to imbue 
them with a spirit of patriotism. He was a director 
of the Jewish community of St. Petersburg, and, 
from 1880, a member of the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia, and of 
the Society of Friends of Jewish Artisans and Farm- 
ers, After 1891 he was also an active member of the 
Jewish Colonization Association, Wawelberg was 
one of the trustees of the Industrial Company at 
Dubrovna, which endeavored to provide work for 
the poor Jewish artisans of that place. 
Bioii0GRapuy : Voskhod, 1901, No. 57. 

i aG.L. 

WAX (Hebr. “donag”): In the Old Testament 
wax is referred to only as a simile for something 
easily dissolved or evanescent (Ps. ix viii. 8); for com- 
pliance and submission (Judges xvi. 18; Micah i. 4; 
Ps. xevii. 5); or for fear and discouragement (Ps. 
xxii. 15). In the Talmud mention is made of the use 
of wax (“sha‘awah”) for lighting purposes, prob- 
ably in the form of candles (Shab. 20b; comp. Rashi), 
At present wax candles are frequently employed on 
the Feast of HANUKKAH in places where olive-oil is 
not easily obtainable. On the eve of the Day of 
Atonement and at the anniversary of the death of a 
relative (JAMRZEIT) it is customary to light in the 
synagogue large wax candles that will burn at least 
twenty-four hours. A candle made from braided 
wax tapers is used also for the HABDALAH ceremony, 

E.G. i. LM. c. 


WAY. See Ricut or Way. 


WAY, LEWIS: English clergyman; born at 
Denham, Bucks, England, Feb. 11, 1772; died in 
London Jan. 26, 1840. He was educated at Merton 
College, Oxford, and was called to the bar in 1797, 
but entered the Church and devoted to Church pur- 
poses a large legacy left him by a stranger named 
John Way. He was the founder, in 1808, of the 
London Society for Promoting Christianity Among 
the Jews, under the patronage of the Duke of Kent, 
father of Queen Victoria, and with the assistance of 
Prof. Simeon of Cambridge, Dr. Marsh of Birming- 
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"Jews, ameliorate their social and political status, and 
e the Christians to missionary work among them. 

In 1817 Way induced Czar Alexander I. to issue 
two ukases assuring all baptized Jews of imperial 
protection and promising them land for farming. 
Further, he wrote a work entitled “Mémoires sur 
I’Etat des Israélites Dédiés et Présentés 4 Leurs 
Majestés Impériales et Royales, Réunies au Congres 
d’Aix-la-Chapelle ” (Paris, 1819), in which he empha- 
sized the Messianic importance of the Jews, consid- 
ered their relation to the Biblical promises and the 
Rricdinnte fulfilment thereof, and pleaded for their 
emancipation in Europe. This was presented at the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle (Oct., 1818) to the ezar, 
who gave the memorandum to his plenipotentiaries, 
Nesselrode anid Capodistrias, ordering them to bring 
it before the congress, together with the question of 
the emancipation of the Jews. It was accordingly 
entered on thé minutes, but produced no further 
effect. In his own house Way used to entertain con- 
verted Jews, who sometimes ill repaid his hospital- 
ity, giving rise to a satirical epigram by Macaulay. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Herzog-Hauck, Real-Encyc. xiii. 179; Mo- 
4 E88 Maa XViii. 234 et 'seq., S34 ot ae . 477 et 8eq., 551 





Gesch. xi. 852 et. 8eq.; Nat. Biog.; Tre- 
Macaulay, ch. i. 
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WAYEHI ‘EREB (“And it was evening”): 
Ohe of the “nefarim,” or special declamatory varia- 
tions from ie strict CANTILLATION of the Penta- 
teuch, acgordi g to the Northern use. This chant 
is introduced into the reading which reopens the 
yearly cycle of pericopes on the Rejoicing of the 

*'Law (see Somat Toran); and it marks the verses 
whieh conclude,the recital of the work of each of 
the six days of Creation (Gen. i. 5, 8, 18, 19, 28, 81). 
The reader pauysés at the end of each verse; and 
after the corigregation has loudly chanted the 
“ Wayehi ‘ereb,” le repeats the intonation with florid 
amplification’ of the melody. Lik Rgher nedarim, 
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method of its rendering (comp. also! Phe Voice af 
Parry and Praise,” No. 168b, London, 1899). 


Ye bape < 


WAYEKULLU (“Thus were finished”; Geng 
ii, 1-8): The concluding verses of the story. of Crea- 
tion, deemed from Talmudic times a: ential por-, 
tion of the prayers for Friday night, as acer of 
the Sabbath (Shab. 119b). While ae 










gregation remained standing (Shulh: bi Oral . 
Hayyim, 268, 7), the “ Wayekullu” écited aloud: 
in the synagogue after the silent ing of the 
“‘Amidah.” In the homes it was’ Tecited before 


the domestic Krppusu. Thus the p¥eeéntors’ were 






tempted to dwell upon it when rec it; an jf. = 
the course of time they develope }ou p Ofte . 
the simple CANTILLATION of the Law, laborately ~ 
melismatic intonation in their most style, for 


an example of which see Jew. ENcy¢. vi, 290)%— 

A. : a o La Ore _ 

WAYIKRA RABBAH (called ais Haden? 
dat Wayikra): Haggadic midrash togLevitious 
Under the name “ Wayikra Rabbah ” this idrash is , 
first referred to by Nathan, in his “‘Aruk,”#,7. on, 
fon, and in several other passages, a8 well ag by 
Rashi in his commentaries on Gen. xpi. 26; Ex. 
xxxii. 5, Lev. ix. 24, ete. According f6 Zunz, how- 
ever, Hai Gaon and Nissim knew and made use of 
this midrash; and Zunz dates its origin back to the 
middle of theseventh century. It offginaféd ingPal-. 
estine, and is composed largely of Oss delee its” 
redactor having made use of Genesis nae Pesikta 
de-Rab Kahana, and the Jerusalemy rf, in ad= 
dition to other ancient sources, rica to have 
referred also to the Babylonian Talmud, Seyeralex- 
pressions in the midrash beingwused in the “sense in’ 
which only that work employ Suan feu, Weiss, 4 
“Dor,” iii. 261). 
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sermons or lectures on the themes or texts of that 
book; and it consists altogether of thirty-seven such 
homilies, each of which constitutes a separate chap- 
ter, or * parashah,” The Scriptural passages on which 
the homilies are based are often referred to in the 
midrash as “ parashiyyot,” and are further designa- 
ted according to thcir contents; as, for example, ch. 
“ Parashat. ha-Mishkan,” on Lev. &. e¢ seg.; ch. ix., 
Parastiah Korbanot,” on Lev, vii. 11 e seg. ; “ch. 
xv., “Parashat Nega'im,” on Lev. xiii. 1 e¢ seg.; 
ete: ‘Of the thirty-seven homilies, eight (1, 8,8, 11, 
18, 20, 26, 80) are introduced with the 
Contents. formula “Pata R.” (“The teacher 
. has commenced ”) ; eight (2, 4-7, 9, 10, 
19), with “Hada hu di-ketib” (lit., “As it is writ- 
ten”); and twenty-one (12, 14-18, 241-25, 27-29, 31- 
37), with “ Zehshe-amar ha-katub” (lit.,“ This is what 
the Holy Scriptures’say ”). The fact that the redae- 
tor of the midrash selected only these thirty-seven 
texts for his exposition, is explained by Weiss (/.¢.) 
as the existence of the Sifra, the halakic midrash to Le- 
viticus: “The redactor of the Wayikra Rabbah had 
‘pothing to add to the halakic midrash; he collected 
therefore only those haggadic explanations which he 
found on various texts and passages.” This surmise 
by Weiss is, however, refuted by the circumstance 
that nearly all the parashiyyot of the Wayikra Rab- 
vab (with the exception of chapters 11, 24, 32, 35, 
and 86) refer to halakic passages. Thus, the redac- 
torof, the midrash collected hag gadic ex positions also 
of such texts ag were treated in the Sifra. The con- 
jecture of Theodor that in the older cycle of weekly 
lessons the passages on which the homilies of the 
Wayikra Rabbah were based consisted in certain par- 
agraphs, or in lessons for certain festivals, seems 
therefore to be correct (comp. Theodor, “ Die Midra- 
schim zum Pentateuch und der Dreijithrige Pales- 
tinensische Cyclus,” in “ Monatsschrift,” 1886, pp. 
807-818, 406-415; see also Jew. Enoye. viii. 560). 
In its plan, gs well as in the form of the several 
parashiyyot, the midrash bears great resemblance 
to the Pesikta de-Rab Kahana (see Jew. Encyc. 
vill. 899). Like the lectures in the Pesikta, the hom- 
et 








long pieces, in others brief sentences only, have been 
adduced in connection with the Scriptural passages, 
seemingly in accordance with the materia] at the red- 
actor’s disposal. Inasmuch, however, as the hom- 
ilies in the Wayikra Rabbah treat largely of top- 
ics beyond the subject-matter of the Biblical text 
itself, the explanations of the individual verses are 
often replaced by series of haggadic quotations 
twhich refer to the theme considered in the homily 
(comp. ch. 8, 12-15, 18, 19, 28, 31-34, 36, 87), In 
this the Wayikra Rabbah differs from 
the Pesikta, for in the latter work the 
individual explanations are seldom 
lacking. Another difference between 
the two works is, that while the Pe- 
sikta rarely quotes lengthy haggadic excerpts after 
the proems, the Wayikra Rabbah quotes such after 
the conclusion of a proem, in the course of cach 
parashah, and even toward the end of a chapter; 
these excerpts have often very slight reference to 
the context. But otherwise the Wayikra carefully 
follows the form of the Pesikta, The end of euch 
parashah in the former work, in analogy with the 
usage followed in the Pesikta, consists of a pussage- 
containing a Messianic prophecy. 

The extent of the present midrash is the same as 
that of the edition quoted by R. Nathan in the , 
“‘aruk,” since he refers to passages ftom ch. xxxvi. 
(8.2. THN) and xxxvii, (8.0, Sp) as “the end.” Aside 
from some transpositions, eliminations, and glosses, 
the printed text of the midrash is noteworthy as 
containing, at the end of the first three parashiyyot, 
annotations from Tanna debe Eliyahu which were 
not contained in the older manuscripts. 
BIBLIOGRAPRY : Zunz, G. V. pp. 181-186; Weiss, Dor, if. 261; 

"Theodor, Zur Composition der “Agadischen Homitien, in 


Monateschrift, 1881, pp. 500-510. 
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WE-ADAR. See ADAR SUENI. 


WE-‘AL EKULLOM: The brief prayer which 
interrupts and divides into three sections the longer 
confession of sins enumerated in alphabetical order 


Relation 
to the 
Pesikta. 


WE-‘AL KULLOM : 


Lento dolente, 


pit MO, __——n 
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. ilies in the Wayikra Rabbah begin with a larger or 


smaller number of proems on passages mostly taken 
from the Hagiographa. Thereupon follows the ex- 
position proper of the passage to which the homily re- 
fers. The explanation often covers only a few verses, 
or even a few words of the first verse, of the pas- 
sage on which the parashah is based, In some cases 





(see ‘AL Het) in the prayers of the Day of Atone- 
ment. The traditional melody presents many vari- 
ants besides the foregoing (comp. the Polish and 
German renderings given in Bacr’s *Ba‘al Tefil- 
lah,” No. 1357), all of which are based on the plain- 
tive phrases of the wail which pervades the SELIBAH. 
A. “FO. BR LC. 
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WEASEL (abn) : Unelean animal (Lev. xi. 29). 
Saadia, Bochart, and others render 79m by “mole,” 
referring to the Arabic “huld” and the Aramate 
“huldah.” The family of the Mustedide, to which 


the weasel belongs, is represented in Palestine and: 


Syria by several species. 

In the Talmud the common weasel, Mustela vul- 
ges, is mentioned under the names min and 
xno (Pes. 9a; Sanh. 103a). In Gen. R. xxiv. 
6 also occurs the term nba. The weasel lives on 
dung-heaps and in holes and chinks of walls, 
and it.burrows in the ground (Pes, 8b, 118b; Nid- 
dah 15b; Suk. 20b). It kills animals larger than 
itself (Toh. iv. 3), and even attacks corpses (Shab. 
151b). It is especially dangerous to domestic fowl 
(ul, 52b e¢ al.); its bent and pointed teeth pierce 
the skulls of hens (3. 56a; comp. Rashi on Deut. 
Xxxii. 5). 

It is above all dangerous to the cat. Tence the 
proverb “ Weasel and cat wed,” applied to simu- 
lated friendship (Sanh. 105a). Like all small beasts 
of prey, the weasel carries off glittering objects to 
its hole @uev. R. clxxi. 4), The weasel alone of all 
Jand animals has no counterpart in the sca (Hal. 
127a). It was employed in clearing the house of 
mice (B. K. 80a). On the use of the weasel in divi- 
nation see Sanh. 66a; and for the pretty story of the 
weasel and the well which, as witnesses of a be- 
trothal, avenged its breach, see Rashi on Ta‘an, 8a. 
satan Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 151; Lewysobn, Z. T. 


vie 
os LMC. 


WEATHER. LORE: Popular prognostications 

regarding the weather, A certain number of these 

* occur in the Talmud (B. B. 147a), If the weather 
at Shabu‘ot is clear, sow wheat. If the smoke of the 
altar turns to the north on the last days of Taber- 
nacles, thére will be much rain in the followi ing year, 
This was true for Jerusalem ; the opposite, for Baby- 
lonia, If New-Year’s day is warm, the whole year 
will be warm (comp. Yoma 21h). 

Much importance was attributed to the “tekufot,” 
or changes of seasons, If the tekufah of Tebet falls 
on a Wednesday ora Saturday, there will be famine. 
If the tekufah of Nisan is on «a Sunday, there will 
be war and death and snow. Some of these prog- 
nostications of later times were adapted from the 
Greeks. Thus, if the new moon of Tebet fell ona 
Sunday, it was taken to portend that the winter 
would be a good one, Moses ha-Darshan declared 
that if the tekufah of Tebet fell within the first ten 
days of the month, grain would be dear. This is 

» quoted by Issachar ibn Susan in his “‘Ibbur Sha- 
‘nim ” (pp. 128b, 124a, Venice, 1579), which contains 
other weather-lore. In some weather-signs the posi- 

»_fion of the planets is taken into account. Thus, if a 
new moon occurs in the mansion of Mars, the month 
willbe warm and rainy ; if in the mansion of Mercury, 
windyend dusty. If the tekufah happens when the 
aun is in the zenith, the year will be a warm one; 
when Venus is in the ascendancy, a rainy one; etc. 

Many of the larger Mahzorim contain items of this 
“kind; as, for example, the Roman Mahzor edited by 
Luzzatto and the Vitry Mahzor. So, too, in the “Se- 


fer Yerahme’el” there is an elaborate treatise on me- 
Sy Pe ee ey ie ae, Se eS. ee, ce ee. Tae 









occurrence of rain on certain days, or of thunder on 
such days. Thus, if it rains on the new moon of 
Nisan, there will be death among the eattle. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. Gaster, Jewish JVeather-Lore, in Jew. 

Chron. Nov. 13, 1891, PP. 78. 

8. J. 

WEAVING: As early ‘as the nomadic period 
the Israelites understood the art of spinning the 
hair of camels and goats, and the wool of sheep, 
and of weaving therefrom rough stuffs for tents 
and clothing. Their method of weaving was prob- 
ably quite as primitive as that of the Bedouins of 
Jabal Musa observed by E. H. Palmer, who describes 
the process, as carried on by a woman, thus: “Her . 
loom was a primitive one, consisting only of a 
few upright sticks, upon which the threads were 
stretched; the transverse threads were inserted la- 
boriously by the fingers without the assistance of a 
shuttle, and the whole fabric was pressed close to- 
gether with @ piece of wood” (“The Desert of the 
Exodus,” i. 125). 

In Palestine the Israclites became acquainted with 
somewhat better methods of weaving, although these 
must have remained very simple until a later period. 
This is shown by the fact that the Egyptian looms, 
although the Egyptian methods of weaving, like" 
the Babylonian and Syrian, are spoken of as highly 
developed, were nevertheless exceedingly primitive. 
Herodotus narrates that the Egyptians wove at an 
upright loom. The threads were fastened below, 
and the weavers commenced their work at the bot- 
tom, unlike other peoples, who, aceording to the 
same authority, began at the top. This method of 
weaving was probably tle one which was customary 
at the time of Herodotus, although the monuments 
prove that the Egyptians were acquainted also with 
horizontal looms. The well-known representation 
in one of the tombs at Beni Hasan (Wilkinson, “ An- 
cient Egyptians,” i, 817) shows a horizontal loom 
at which two women are seated. (The usual view 
that this is an upright Joom has been refuted by 
Kennedy in Cheyne and Black, “Encyc, Bibl.” iv. 

5279.) The warp was stretched over 

Warp and two sticks fastened to the ground by 

Woof. wooden pegs, Other representations 

show upright looms on which the 

warp runs from top to bottom, being held firm 

above and below by a cross-bar. Both kinds of 

loom may have been in use among the Hebrews 
also. 

The Greeks and Romans used most commonly the 
upright loom, as described above, although at an 
earlier period both the upright and the horizontal 
Joom may have been used side by side. Kennedy 
(Z.c.) finds an indication of the existence of the hori- 
zontal loom in the story of Samson, where it is 
related that Delilah wove Samson’s locks into the 
web of her loom while he was asleep (Judges xvi. 
13 e¢ seg.). In modern times only the horizontal 
loom is used in Palestine. Still another upright 
loom, differi ing from that described above, seems to 
have been in use. This corresponded to the old 
Grecian loom, having but one cross-bar at the top to 
fasten the web, while! the threads were kept stretched. 
apart at the bottom by weights i instead of by a sec- 
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essary to begin at the top. Bliss claims to have 
found such looms in Tell al-Hasi (*A Mound of 
Many Cities,” p. 113). The primitive 
fashions of olden times made it possi- 
ble to weave a whole garment in one 
piece, and the looms were adapted to the sizes of 
the products required. If was not customary to 
weave long strips of cloth from which the clothing 
was cut out later, although this was possible when 
the rods wpon which the warp was stretched could 
be turned, as secms to have been sometimes the case 
with the Egyptian Jooms. 

One of the most important problems of ancient 
weaving methods was the separation of the odd from 
the even threads of the warp, so that the woof could 
puss between them easily, and their interchange of 
positions (¢.e., respectively over and under the woof) 
after each stroke of the shuttle. This the ancient 
Egyptians effected by means of two sticks: one was 
pushed between the two layers of threads, keep- 
ing them separate, while the other, to which the 
threads of the lower layer were fastened by loops, 
made it possible to pull them up simultaneously, 
and thus to produce the interchange of positions. 
The insertion of the transverse thread was effected 
by means of a shuttle (79%). There are no data 
by means of which the history of the development 
and perfection of this important discovery can be 
pursued any further. 

Egy plian representations show that from the ear- 
liest times the Syrians delighted in variegated and 
gorgeous garments. The Hebrews must soon have 
learned howto manufacture many-colored stuffs, 
in addition to the most simple single-colorcd weaves. 
For example, the coarsest mantles of the modern 
peasants are striped black (or brown) and white, 
and they were probably the same in antiquity. The 
inweaving of gold was fashionable for elegant gar- 
ments (Ex, xxviii. 5 et seg., Xxxix, 2 ef seg.; Ps, 
xlv. 10), but it is not certain whether the stuff called 
Mops, often mentioned in the description of the Tab- 
ernacle, was of varicgated weave or an embroidery. 
It is doubtful whether the Hebrews understood hew 
to weave figured textures. 

The weaving of clothing, ete., for household use 
was originally a task which devolved upon the 
housewives; itis not known when weaving was first 
developed as a separate trade. In later times weav- 
ers held a position of high esteem among the people 
(comp. Delitzsch, “ Jiidisches Handwerksleben,” pp. 
45 et seq.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Rieger, Versueh einer Technologie und Ter- 


minologie der Handwerke in der Mischnah, sv. Spinnen, 
Weben, ete., Berlin, 1894; Cheyne and Black, Hncyc. Bibl. 


E, G. H. I. Br. 


WECHSELMANN, IGNAZ: Tungarianarchi- 
tect and philanthropist; born at Nikolai, Prussian 
Silesia, in 1828; died at Budapest Jan. 17,1903. He 
was educated at Berlin, and then went to Vienna, 
where he became the friend and assistant of the 
architect Ludwig Forster, 5) 


Looms. 








In 1856 he removed to 
Budapest, where he, as Férster’s representative, 
supetintended the building of the great synagogue. 
Most of, the monumental buildings erected in the 
Hungarian capital between 1870 and 1890 were de- 

signed by him, his work including palaces, mills, 

eer ae : : 


+ 
factories, churches, and the famous Burg-Bazar. e 
In 1886 he received the Order of the Iron Crown of * 
the third class, and shortly afterward Francis Jo- 
seph I. clevated him to the Hungarian nobility. 

Failing eyesight compelled Wechselmann to retire 
from active life in 1890, whereupon he devoted his 
time to philanthropic activity in Budapest. His 
greatest act of charity was embodied in two clauses 
in his will, by which he bequeathed one million 
kronen to the Institute for the Blind, and two mil- 
lions for the support of meritorious teachers in the 
public schools. Half of these beneficiaries were to 
be Jews and the other half Christians; and the board 
of directors of the Jewish community was entrusted 
with the administration of the bequests. 

8. L. V. 

WECKER, DER. Sce Perropicass. 


WEDDING and WEDDING-GIFTS. 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 

WEEK (Hebr. “shabua‘,” plural “shabu‘im,” 
“shabu‘ot”; Aramaic, “shabbeta,” “shabba”; N. 
T. Greck, c4BSarov, o438ara): A division of time 
comprising seven days, thus explaining the Hebrew 
name. There are indications of the use of another 
system of reckoning time, in which the month was 
divided into three parts of ten days each, the decade 
being designated in Hebrew by the term “‘asor” 
(Gen. xxiv. 55; comp. the commentaries of Dill- 
mann and Holzinger ad loe.; Ex. xii. 8; Lev. xvi. . 
29, xxiii. 27, xxv. 9). This apparently represented 
one-third of the solar month, while the week of seven 
days was connected with the lunar month, of which 
it is, approximately, a fourth. The quadripartite 
division of the month was evidently in use among * 
the Hebrews and other ancient peoples; but is is 

not clear whether it originated among 
Connection the former. It is unnecessary to as- 


See 


with sume, however, that it was derived 
Lunar from the Babylonians, for it is equally 
Phases. possible that observations of the four 


phases of the moon led the Hebrew 
nomads spontaneously and independently to devise 
the system of dividing the interval between the suc- 
cessive new moons into four groups of seven days 
each. There is ground, on the other hand, for the 
assumption that both among the Babylonians and 
among the Hebrews the first day of the first week 
of the month was always reckoned as coincident 
with the first day of the month, The emphasis laid 
on the requirement (Lev. xxiii. 15) that the wecks - 
of Pentrecosr should be “complete” (“temimot ”) 
suggests that weeks might be reckoned in such a‘ 
way as to violate this injunction. This was the 
case as long as the first day of the first week of the @ 
month was made to coincide with the new moon. 
At the end of four weeks an interval of one or two, 
days might intervene before the new week could 
begin. At an early date, however, thia intimate 
cenncction between the weck and the mobnt must 
have been dissolved, the chief cause of the fixed 
week of seven days being, in all probability, the 
predominance of the seventh day as the Sabbath , 
{but see Meinhotd, “Sabbat und Woche im O. T.” 
Gottingen, 1905, according to whom Sabbath, orig- 
inally only the full-moon day and the week are 
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independent of each other). The week thus became 
a useful stundard in the measurement of intervals 
of time (one week, Gen. xxix. 27 ef seg.; two weeks, 
Lev. xii. 5; three weeks, Dan. x. 2; seven weeks, 
Deut. xvi. 9; Ley. xxiii. 15). 

With the exception of the seventh day, which was 
called the Sannaru, the days of the week were dcs- 
ignated by ordinal numerals, not by names. In 
post-Biblical and later Hebrew litcrature Friday is 
known as “‘Ereb Shabbat” (Greck, zapacxev? or 
nposdsfarov; Judith viii. 6; Mark xv. 42; Matt. 
xxvii, 62; Josephus, “Ant.” xvi. 6, § 2). The Bib- 
Nical writings contain no trace of any custom of 
naming the days of the week after the seven planets; 
nor had this custom, found among the Babylonians 

and the Sabeans, any bearing origi- 


Week- nally on the division of the week into 
Days Not seven days, since it was a mere numer- 
Named. ical coincidence that seven planets 


were assumed in these primitive astro- 
logical conceits. In the Babylonian nomenclature 
the tirst day of the week was under the tutelage of 
Shamash, the sun; the second under that of Sin, the 
moou; the third under Nergal, Mars; the fourth 
under Nabu, Mercury; the fifth under Marduk 
(Bel), Jupiter; the sixth under Ishtar (Beltis), Ve- 
nus; and the seventh under Ninib, Saturn (see, how- 
ever, Schrader, “K. A. T.” 8d ed., pp. 622 et se9.). 
E. G. H, 
WEEKBLAD VOOR ISRAELIETEN. Sce 
PERIODICALS. 
WEEKS, FEAST OF. Sce Pentecost, 
WE-HIZHIR. Sce Minnasn Hacaapan. 


WEHU RAHUM (n1m nim = “But He, being 
full of compassion”): A prayer, beginning with 
Ps. Ixxviii, 88, recited on Mondays and Thursdays 
before Tagancn, [tis composed chiefly of Biblical 
verses, and is divided into seven parts: (1) “Wehu 
Rahum ”; (2) “ Matteh Elo‘a Ozneka”; (3) “ Habbet 
Na”; (4) “ Anna Melek” ;(5)“ El Rahum we-Hannun”; 
(6) “En Kamoka”; and (7) “Ia-Potcah Yad.” 
From the repctitions in it, it may be inferred that 
the prayer is the work of more than one author. 
It was known in its present form to the compiler of 
the Vitry Mahzor, who quotes it in full; while in 
the Siddur of R. Amram it is given in three versions, 
one beginning with “Im ‘Awonenu” (the seventh 
verse of the present form) and followed by the con- 
fession of sins (AsmamNu; see Tur Oral Hayyim, 
& 184), another commencing with “We-Attah 
Adonai,” and the third opening with “Wehu 
Rahum,” but in much shortened form. In the Seder 
Tefillot of Maimonides (at the end of the second 
book of the “ Yad ”) the prayer before “Tahanun ” is 
given in a very different version and is to be recited 
every day, not merely on Mondays and Thursdays. 

According toa legend, the “ Wehu Rahum” was 
composed on the following occasion: After the de- 
struction of the Temple many Jews were placed by 
Vespasian on three vessels and were abandoned by 
their captains in the open sea. Among’ those thus 
left to perish were Benjamin Ycrushalmi, his brother 


Joseph, and their cousin Samuel. By a miracle the 
at cas oS 
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by the ruler of the country, but at hig death became 
the object of enmity. They accordingly instituted 
fasts for the cessation of the persecution, and during 
this period they recited the * Wehu Rahum,” which 
had been composed by Benjamin, Joseph, and Sam- 
uel. Later, when the persecutions had ceased, the 
authors sent the prayer to their coreligionists of 
other countries, 

Another legend of the origin of this prayer is 
given in the Vitry Mahzor, though it fails to men- 
tion the names of the authors. A prince is said to 
have notified three refugees from Jerusalem that he 
would throw them into a burning furnace to deter- 
mine whether they were Jews, At the expiration 
of the respite which they requested, a pions old 
man told them he had heard ina dream a Biblical 
passage containing the word °5 twice and the word 
xb thrice. Oncof them immediately recognized Isa. 
xliii. 2, from which they inferred that they would 
be saved. At the command of the prince a fire was 
kindled in the street, but the flames, as soon as the 
old man entered them, divided in three directions, 
and the Jews passed through uninjured. In com- 
memoration of this miracle they composed the 
“Wehu Rahum,” to which each of them contributed 
a portion. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, H Zunz, Literaturgesch. p. 17; Gross, Gallia 


Judaica, p. 7 
J. I. Br. 


WEIBERDEUTSCH. See Jupmo-Grrman. 


WEICHSELBAUM, ANTON: Austrian phy- 
sician; born at Schiltern, Lower Austria, Feb. 8, 
1845. Educated at the Josefs-Akademie and the 
University of Vienna (M.D. 1869), he joined the 
army as surgeon and remained in service until 1878, 
when he resigned and became privat-docent at the 
University of Vienna. In 1885 he was appointed 
assistant professor and in 1894 professor of patho- 
logical anatomy. In 1892 he was elected member of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 

Weichselbaum has contributed more than a hun- 
dred essays to the professional journals, and fs the 
author of “Grundriss der Pathologischen Histolo- 
gie,” Leipsic and Vienna, 1892. 


BreHognaray : Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, vol. {i., Vienna, 
8° F. 1. H. 


WEIGERT, KARL: German pathologist ; 
born at Mitnsterberg in Silesia March 19, 1845; died 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main Aug. 5, 1904. He received 
his education at the universities of Berlin, Vienna, 
and Breslau, graduating in 1868. After having 
taken part in the Franco-Prussian war as assistant 
surgeon he settled in Breslau, and for the following 
two years was assistant to Waldeyer; from 1870 to 
1874 to Lebert, and then to Cohnheim, whom he fol- 
lowed to Leipsic in 1878. There he became assistant 
professor of pathology at the university in 1879. In 
1884 he was appointed professor of pathological 
anatomy at the Senkenbergsche Stiftung in Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. and received the title of “ Geheimer 
Medizinal-Rat ” in 1899. 

Weigert assisted Cohnheim in many of his re- 
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to the medical journals, “among his works may be 
mentioned: “Zur Anatomie der Pocken” (Breslau, 
1874); “Farbung der Bacterien mit Anilinfarben” 
(%. 1875); “Nephritis” (Leipsic, 1879); “ Fibrin- 
farbung ” (1886); “ Beitrige zur Kenntniss der Nor- 
malen Menschlichen Neuroglia” (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, 1895); “Elastische Fasern ” (75. 1898). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Bing. Lez. s.v., Vienna, 1902; Ocester- 

reichische Wochenschrift, 1904, pp. 533, 554. 

8. F. T. H. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. — Biblical 
Data: While the references in the Old Testament 
are sufficient for a general knowledge of the ancient 
Hebrew system of weights and measures, and of the 
mutual] relations of the several units, they are not 
adequate for an exact determination of the absolute 
standard of measurement. The rabbinical state- 
ments that a fingerbreadth equals seven barleycorns 
laid side by side, and that a log is equivalent to six 
medium-sized eggs, are as indefinite as the statement 
on the Siloam inscription that the Siloam canal (537.6 

meters as measured by Conder) was 


Derived 1,200 ells long—cvidently a round num- 
from Baby- ber. Since, however, the entire system 
lonia. of measures correspondsalmost exactly 


with the Babylonian, from which the 
Hebrew measures were in all probability derived, it 
may be assumed that the Hebrew system corre- 
sponded with the Babylonian with regard to the 
absolute standard aswell. It is true that the Egyp- 
tian system may have exerted some influence here 
and there, as will be shown later, but it is now gen- 
erally recognized that the culture of ancient Syria, 
even before the Israelites had migrated there, was 
almost wholly under Babylonian influence. 

I. Measures of Length: The original meas- 
ures of length were derived from the human body: 
the finger, hand, arm, span, foot, and pace. As 
these measures differ with each individua), they 
must be reduced to a certain definite standard for 
general use. The Hebrew system, therefore, had 
such a standard: the ell (“ammah”) contained 2 
spans (“zeret”), while each span was made up of 3 
handbreadths (“tefah”) of 4 fingers (“ezba‘”) 
each, This division of the ell into 6 handbreadths 

* was the one customarily employed in antiquity, but 
it was supplanted in Babylonia by the sexagesimal 
system. The Old Testament mentions two ells of 
different size. Ezekiel implies that in his measure- 
ment of the Temple the ell was equal toa “cubit 
and a handbreadth” (xl. 5, xliii. 13)—that is, one 
handbreadth larger than the ell commonly used in 
his time. Since among all peoples the ell measured 
6 handbreadths, the proportion of Ezckiel’s ell to 
the others was as 7 to 6. The fact that Ezekiel 

measured the Temple by a special ell 
is comprehensible and significant only 
on the assumption that this ell was 
the standard of measurement of the old Temple of 

Solomon as well. This is contirmed by the state- 
ment of the Chronicler that the Temple of Solomon 
was built according to “cubits aftcr the first meas- 
ure ” (IE Chron. iii. 8), implying that a larger ell was 

cused at first, and that this was supplanted in the 
course of time by a smaller one. 

The Egyptians in like manver used two kinds of 


The Cubit. 


ells in exactly the same proportion to each other, 
namely, the smaller ell of 6 handbreadths and the 
larger “royal” eli, which was a handbreadth longer. 
The latter measures 525-528 millimeters, and the 
former 450 millimeters, estimating a handbreadth as 
75 millimeters. It would scemat first sight tbat the 
Egyptian system of measurement had influenced the 
Hebrew, and the two Hebrew ells might naturally 
be considered identical with the Egyptian measures, 
This assumption is, however, doubtful, Since all 
the other measures were derived from Babylon, in 
all probability the ancient Hebrew ell originated 
there also. The length of the Babylonian ell is 
given on the famous statue of King Gudea (vegin- 
ning of 3d millennium B.c.), found in Telloh in 
southern Babylonia. A scale is inscribed on this 
statue, according to which the ell may bereckoned at. 
495 millimeters, a measurement which iscontirmed by 
certain Babylonian tablets. These measure, accord- 
ing to the Babylonian scale, ¢ ell, or, according to 
the metric system, 380 millimeters (1 foot) on each 
side. The cll of 495 millimeters seems to have been 
used also in Phenicia in measuring the holds of 
ships, but these computations can not be discussed 
in detail here. The length of the ancient Hebrew 
ell can not be determined exactly with the data now 
controlled by science; but it was either 525 or 495 
millimeters, and this slight difference between the 
two figures is scarcely appreciable in an estimate of 
the size of Hebrew edifices, ete. 

II. Measures of Oapacity : The Hebrew system 
here corresponds exactly with the Babylonian. In 
contradistinction to the Egyptian metrology, which 
shows the regular geometric progression—1, 10, 20, 
40, 80, 160—the Hebrew and the Babylonian systems 
are based on the sexagesimalsystem. The unit of the 
Babylonian system was the “maris,” a quantity of 
water equal in weight toa light royal talent. It con- 
tained, therefore, about 80.8 liters. The maris was 
divided into 60 parts, probably called “ mins” (=.505 
liter), All the other measures are multiples of this 
mina: 12, 24, 60, 72 (60 +12), 120, 720 mina. 

In the Hebrew system the log (Lev. xiv. 10) cor- 
responds to the mina. Since the Hellenistic writers 
equate the log with the Greco-Roman sextarius, 
whatever these writers say on the rela- 
tion of the sextarius to other measures 
applies also to the relation of these 
measures to the log. The log and the sextarius, 
however, are not equal in capacity. The sextarius 
is estimated at .547 liter, while there is no reason to 
regard the log as larger than the Babylonian mina, 
especially as other references of the Greek metrolo- 
gists support the assumption that the log was equal 
to the mina. The fact that in the Old Testament 
the log is mentioned only as a fluid measure may be 
merely accidental, for the dry measures, which are 
distinguished in all other cases from the liquid meas- 
ures, also have the log as their unit. The corre- 
sponding dry measure may, however, have been 
known under a different name. The same possivil- 
ity must be borne in mind in the case of the cab, the 
next larger measure, containing four logs and men- 
tioned only asa dry measure. A differentiation of 
the dry and iiquid measures gives two simple sys- 
tems, as follows: 


The Log. 
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Dry Measunss. 






lhomer= AMepbahs = 30 se‘aim= 180 cabs = 720 loge= 364.4 lit. 
{cor) lephah = 3se’ail 18 cabs = 72 logs 36.44 lit. 








Ise’ah = 6 cab: 2A loy 12.148 lit. 
leab = 2.024 lit. 
0.506 lit. 


Liquip MEAsuREs. 
leor = aD baths = 60 hins = 180 cabs 





bath = "2 logs = 36.44 Ht. 
12 logs 6.074 lit. 

4 logs 2.024 lit. 

Liog = 0,506 lit. 


In these tables that homer has been omitted which 
is, according to Ex. xvi. 86, one-tenth of an ephah, 
and which is, therefore, identical with the “ ‘issaron” 
(Num. xxviii. 5 e¢ a/.). The tenth part of a bath, for 
fluids, which is mentioned in Ezek. xlv. 14 without 
a special name, corresponds in content to the homer, 
or ‘issaron, among the dry measures. The homerand 
its liquid equivalent do not belong to the original 
system, as may be scen by the proportion the homer 
bears to the other measures: 84 homers = 1 se’ab, 1} 
hoiners = 1 hin, 1 homer = 14 cabs = 7} logs. The 





Babylonian Weight in the Form of a Lion with Inscription 
qn min (=: “royal maneb”). 





(From Madden, "* History of Jewish Coinage.”) 
tenth part of a bath is, furthermore, mentioned 
only in Ezekiel and in the Priestly Code. The old 
division of the ephah and the bath was into three 
parts; Ezekiel mentions also the sixth part of an 
ephah. At a later period the se’sh and the cab dis- 
appear as dry measures, so that the Priestly Code 
* refers simply to the tenth part of the ephah. This 
new division into tenths may be connected with the 
appearance of the decimal system, which cau be 
traced elsewhere, especially in weights and coins. 
Only one measure in addition to those enumerated 
above is mentioned in the Old Testament. This is 
the “letek,” which oceurs but once (Hosea iii. 2). 
It is a dry measure, and is uniformly designated in 
tradition as equal to $ homer, although it is doubt- 
ful whether a definite measure is implied by this 
term. The Septuagint translates “letek” in its 
single occurrence as véfeA olvev = “a skin of wine.” 
III. Measures of Weight: It is evident from 
inscriptions that the Babylonian system of weight 
was used in Syria and Palestine even before the en- 
trance of the Israelites into the country. The Egyp- 
tian inscription of Karnak records the tribute which 
the kings of Egypt exacted from their Syrian vas- 
sals. Although the sums are given according to 
Egyptian weight, the odd numbers clearly indicate 
that the figures were computed originally by some 








other system, which may easily be shown to have 
been the Babylonian. 

The Babylonians reckoned weight in talents, 
ming, and shekels. Layard found in the ruins of 
Nineveh several Babylonian units of weight, some 
in the form of a crouching Hon and others in that 
of a duck, the former being twice as heavy as the 


latter. This proves that a heavy and 
The Mina. a light talent were used in Babylon, 
the latter one-half the weight of the 
former. A heavy talent = 60,600 grams; 1 mina (z45 


talent) = 1,010 grams; 1 shekel = 16.88 grams; 1 
light talent = = 30,300 grams; 1 light mina = 505 
grams; 1 light shekel = 8.41 grams. There was, in 
addition to this “royal” weight, another “common” 
weight which was somewhat lighter (compare the 
large “royal” ell and the “common” ell, mentioned 
above). According to this common weight the heavy 
talent weighed 58,944 grams; its mina 982.4 grams; 
its shekel 16.37 grams; and the light talent, mina, 
aud shekel just one-half as much, The common 
heavy talent and its subdivisions were the weights 
current in Syria and Palestine, as Josephus expressly 
states (“ Ant.” xiv. 106, ed. Niese). According to 
him, 1 Jewish mina (of 50 shekels) was equal to 24 
Roman pounds, or 818.62 grams; hence 1 shekel 
was equivalent to 16.87 grams, and 1 old mina of 
60 shekels to 982.2 grams. There were also the half- 
shekel or bekah (“ beka‘”). 

In the course of time the sexagesima) system was 
superseded in Babylonia also, perhaps under Egyp- 
tian influence. The mina of 60shekels was replaced 
throughout Asia Minor by the mina of 50 shekels. 
The shekel remained the same, forming the unit of 
weight, while the mina and talent were reduced, 
containing respectively 50 shekels == 818.6 grams and 
8,000 shekels = 49,110 grams. 

The period of these changes is unknown. In the 
Old Testament the first reference occurs in Ezekiel; 
if the Septuagint is correct in its translation of Ezek. 
xlv. 12, that passage reads, “You shall connt the 
manhe [mina] as fifty shekels.” There is other evi- 
dence in Ex. xxxviii. 25 (Priestly Code), where the 
tax levied upon 603,550 men at 4 shekel each was 
computed to be 100 talents and 1,775 shekels, whence 
1 talent equaled 3,000 shekels, and 1 mina was equiv- 
alent to 850 shekels. These measures were further 
changed in the currency, which was also reckoned 
in talents, minas, and shekels. In Jewish silver 1 
shekel = 14.55 grams, 1 mina = 50 shekels = 727.5 
grams, 1 talent = 3,000 shekels = 43,- 
659 grams. What bearing this change 
—which was confined to silver—had 
upon the relative values of gold and silver, and how 
far it was conditioned by the demands of exchange 
day by day, can not be discussed in detail here 
(comp. Benzinger, “ Arch.” pp. 192 et seg.). With 
this silver shekel the shekel of weight must not be 
confounded. In the Pentateuch the heavy shekel of 
weight is cajled, in contradistinction to the silver 
shekel, the “holy shckcl, the shekel of 20 gerahs” 
(Ex. xxx. 13; Lev. xxvii, 25; Num. iii. 47). This 
refers to the tax payable to the Sanctuary, which, it 
is expressly stated, must not be paid in silver shek- 
els, but according to weight, conforming with an- 
cient custom. 


Money. 
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The division of the shekel into 20 gerahs is men- 
tioned only in the passages just quoted and in Ezek. 
xlv. 12(LXX.). Otherwise the Old Testament re- 
fers only to quarters and halves of shekels. See 
Money; NuMISMATICS. 
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I. Br. 


E.G. I. 
—In Rabbinical Literature: The weights and 
measures of Talmudic literature are a combination 
of those of the ancient Hebrew system with for- 
eign elements; and it was especially Greek and Ro- 
man metrology which became current among the 
Jews in the post-Biblical period. These two elc- 
ments, the domestic and the foreign, were, however, 
so intimately fused that it is often 
difficult to distinguish between them. 
In ‘the course of time the Biblical 
weightsand measures underwent vari- 
ous changes which are recorded in the 
Talmud, where an endeavor is made to 
determine the original values. The Talmudic sys- 
tem of metrology is especially important since it af- 
fords an evaluation of the Biblical units. Talmudic 
sources deduce the value of Biblical weights and 
measures by comparing them with those which were 
current in the period of the Talmud, and the units 
of this system may often be determined by a com- 
parison with their Greek and Roman equivalents. 
Talmudic metrology is therefore of importance for 
the history of civilization, since it bears upon con- 
ditions prevailing among the classic peoples of an- 
cient times. The weights and measures mentioned 
in Talmudic sources are as follows: 

Gerah (553) or Ma‘ah (ny): In the Talmud the 
gerah is mentioned as a unit of weight only with 
reference to the Bible. Raba makes it the equiva- 
lent of a ma‘ah, and names as an authority for 
this equation Onkelos, the translator of the Pen- 
tateuch, who rendered the term “twenty gerahs” 
(Ex. xxx, 18) by “twenty ma‘ot” (Bek. 50a). This 
ma‘ah must be the Tyrian obol or ma‘ah; for Bek. 
60a says: “Six silver ma‘ot are equal to a dena- 


Domestic 
and 

’ Foreign 

Elements. 


Tius.” Inasmuch as four denarii are equivalent to 
one sela‘, it follows that twenty-four 

Units of ma‘ot are also equal to one sela‘; and 
Weight. this equation was used for the Tyrian 


sela‘ (comp. Boeckh, “ Metrologische 
Untersuchungen itber Gewichte, Miinzftisse, und 
Maasse des Alterthums in Ihrem Zusammenhange,” 
p. 59, Berlin, 1838). The Talmud does not indicate 
the actual weight of the ma‘ah, but from Tyrian 
silver coins still extant its value may be determined. 
The heaviest Tyrian silver coin in existence weighs 
14.34 grams, and 5, of this, or 0.5975 gram, is there- 
fore the weight of a ma‘ah. This deduction bas 
keen based upon the weight of the heaviest Tyrian 
silver coin because in those that are lighter the loss 
in weight is evidently due to handling and use. 
Bhokel (byw: Greek, visloc, ciytoc): This ie the 


the value of the shekelas “twenty gerahs” (Ex. xxx, 
18); whence, according to the weight already given 
for the gerah or ma‘ah, the shekel should weigh 
20 x 0.5975 gram, or 11.95 grams, The Jerusalem 
Talmud, however (Shek. 46d), mentions another 
weight for the shekel, stating that half a shekel is 
equal to six O13; and the same value is given in 
Tan., Ki Tissa, ed. Buber, p. 55a, The term opis 
designates a scruple (ypaypupcor), which is equal to 
a; ounce (comp. Mussafia, “Musaf he-‘Aruk,” 8,2. 
p73). Inasmuch as the Roman pound contains 
twelve ounces, a half-shekel becomes the equiva- 
lent of 7, Roman pound, and a whole shekel 
=. According to Boeckh, the Roman pound 
weighed 327.484 grams, and a shekel would aceord- 
ingly weigh 13.643 grams. In another passage of 
the Talmud the weight of a shekel is given as 14.84 
grams, or the equivalent of the Tyrian silver coin 
already mentioned. The Talmud states that the sil- 
ver coin recorded in the Pentateuch was identical 
with the Tyrian mintage (Bek. 50b); and the Tosefta 
likewise declares that the silver coin of Jerusalem 
was identical with that of Tyre (Tosef., Ket. xiii. 8), 
A shekel was therefore identical with the Tyrian 
sela‘ (Rashi on Bek, J.¢.), and its weight was accord- 
ingly 14.34 grams. The difference between the 
weight given by the Jerusalem Talmud (18.643 
grams) and that deduced by identifying the shekel 
with the Tyrian scla‘ (14.34 grams) amounts to 0,7 
gram only; and it may be explained by assuming 
that the statement in the Jerusalem Talmud, which 
makes a half-shekel equal to six }p104), is only ap- 
proximate. On the other hand, the difference be- 
tween the weight of the shekel given in the Bible 
(11.95 grams), and that of the Tyrian sela‘ of 14.84 
grams, with which the Biblical shekel is identified 
in the Mishnah (Bek. viii. 7) and the Babylonian 
Talmud (z. 50a), as well as in Yerushalmi (Kid. 59d), 
is too large to be attributed to inaccuracy in reckon- 
ing. Thedivergence finds its explanation, however, 
in the Talmudic statement that the shekel was en- 
larged, the Biblical shekel being originally equiva- 
lent to 8} denarii, and being later increased one-fifth, 
thus becoming equal to four denarii, so that, instead 
of its original value of twenty gerahs, it later became 
equivalent to twenty-four. The Biblical shekel 
weighed 11.95 grams, and the addition of one-fifth 
(2.89 grams) gives 14.84 grams as the weight 
of the later coin, which then became equal to the 
Tyrian sela‘. In addition to this shekel, which was 
called “the shekel of the sanctuary,” and which was 
equal to asela‘, the Mishnah (Ned. iii. 1) and the 
Talmud (B. M. 52a) mention another shekel, which 
was the equivalent of half a sela‘, or half a “shekel 
of the sanctuary,” and which was probably called 
the common shekel, This indicates that the value 
of the shekel varied at different times (on the reasons 
for these changes and the periods at which they 
took place see Frankel in “ Monatsschrift,” 1865, 
pp. 158 ef seg.; Zuckermann, “Ueber Talmudische 
Gewichte und Minzen,” p. 18). 

Maneh or Mina (73; Greek, #va): In the Mish- 
nah, as well as in the Talmud, the mina is often 
mentioned as a unit of weight for figs, spices, wool, 
meat, and the like (Ket.v. 8; ‘Eduy. ili. 3; Hul. 187b; 
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times called spherw ma or “Italian mina” (Sheb. i. 
2, 8), the designation “Italki” helping to determine 
its weight. The Italian mina contained 100 denarii, 
while the Roman pound contained only nincty-six. 
A mina was therefore equivalent to 1, Roman 
pounds, and since the Roman pound equaled 827.484 
grams, the Italian maneh was equal to 341.077 
grams, the weight assigned itinthe Talmud. From 
a passage in Ber. 5a it appears that a mina equaled 
twenty-five shckels; and since, according to the 
passage alrcady cited from the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Shek. 46d), a shekel was equal to twelve scruples, a 
mina was equivalent to 25 x 12, or 800 scruples. 
The Roman pound contained only 288 scruples, and 
the mina was therefore equal to 12; Roman pounds. 
Besides this mina of twenty-five shekels, the Talmud 
(Hul, 137b-188a) mentions another, which was equal 
to forty shekels or sela‘im. 

Litra (wins; Greek, Airpa): The litra, which 
originally corresponded to the Italian “libra,” is 
mentioned in the Mishnah (Shebu. vi. 8; Bek. v. 1; 
Tem. iii. 5) and in the Talmud (‘Er. 29a; Ket. 67b; 
et passim) as a unit of weight for figs, vegetables, 
meat, fish, gold, and silver. The Jerusalem Talmud 
(Ter. 47b) defines the litra as equal to 100 zinin, 
the zin ()%) being the same as the zuz (Mt), since 
the Mishnah (Ter. x. 8) uses the term “zuz” in the 
passage parallel to that in which the Tosefta (Tev. 
ix.) employs the word “zin.” A litra was there- 
fore equal to 100 zuzim. From this it follows 
that a litra was equivalent to a mina, since the Tal- 
mud also calls a denarius a 2uz, which makes a litra 
= 100 zuzim = 100 denarii. As has been stated 
above, a mina equaled twenty-five shekels, and a 
shekel was equivalent to four denarii, thus making 
the mina =: 100 denarii = 1 litra. In addition to the 
whole litra, pieces of weight of the value of a half, 
third, and quarter of a litra are also mentioned 
(Tosef., Kelim, B. M. ii.; B. B. 89a; Sifre, Deut. 
294 (ed. Friedmann, p. 126b]). 

Kikkar (133): The term “kikkar,” generally ren- 
dered “talent” (Greek, réAavrov), usually denotes in 
Talmudic sources a weight for gold and silver (Suk. 
51b; ‘Ab. Zarah 44a et passim). It is evident from 
the Talmud (Bek. 5a) that a kikkar contained sixty 
mine. In the Jerusalem Talmud (Sanh. 194) the 
value of the kikkar is given as sixty litras, which is 
the equivalent of sixty mine; and the same passage 
refers toa kikkar as being equal to 100 mine, al- 
though this statement must allude to the Attic mina, 
which was equai to ¢ Hebrew mina, rather than to 
the Hebrew weight itself. 

Other Weights: Smaller weights also are in- 
dicated by coins, as, for example, the denarius 
(Tosef., Men. xii.; Shab. ix.) and the zuz (Shab. 
110a). In the Jerusalem Talmud (Ta‘an. 68a), as 
well as in Gen. R. (Ixxix. 9) and other midrashic 
passages, the ounce (N°p9}8) occurs. In the Mish- 
nah (Sanh, viii. 2) mention is likewise made of the 
tartimar ((O°1N7N), which, according to the Talmud 
(Sanh. 70a), was equivalent to half a mina. The 
term isa corruption of the Greek rp:rnudpiov (= “one- 
third”), and probably indicated 4 Alexandrian 
mina, which contained 150 denarii (comp. Boeckh, 
Le. pp. 155 et seq.). One-third of this mina, or fifty 
denarii, was equal to half of the Hebrew mina. which 





contained only 100 denarii (comp. Zuckermann, /.c. 
p. 8). A minute unit of weight, designated as one- 
sixteenth of a weight in Pumbedita, is also men- 
tioned in the Talmud (Shab. 79a; Git. 2a; B. M. 
105b). Another small weight, the ritel (Sy~), is 
mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (Yoma 41d). 
This was probably a small copper coin which derived 
its name from the red color (Latin, “rutilus”) of the 
metal of which it was composed. 

It must be borne in mind that the values of the 
weights often varied in different parts of the coun- 
try. The Mishnah (Ter. x. 8; Ket. v. 9; etc.) ac- 
cordingly states that the weights used in Judea had 
but half the value they possessed in Galilee, so that 
ten Judean sela‘im were equal to five Galilean; and 
the same assertion is made by Sifre, Deut. 166, and 
by the Talmud (Hul. 137b; comp. Zuckermann, Jc. 
pp. 11-12). 

Ezba‘ (yayx = “fingerbreadth”): The smallest 
measure of length; it is mentioned as a unit even 
in the Biblical period (Jer. lii, 21; see WaigHTs AND 
Measures, Bratrcat Data). The Mishnah often 

alludes to the ezba‘ as a measure (Kil. 
Measures vii. 1; Yoma v. 2; Men. xi. 4; Ob. 
of Length. iv. 8; Mik. vi. 7), although no value 
is assigned it. Its length may, how- 
ever, be deduced from a Talmudic passage; and 
Zuckermann has found by calculation that the Tal- 
mudic ezba‘ was equal to 2.88411 cm, In the Tal- 
mud the term “ezba‘” refers to the thumb as well 
as to the middle and little fingers. The Talmud 
therefore draws a distinction between the breadth of 
the thumb and that of the middle and little fingers, 
by stating (Men. 41b): “The handbreadth [* tefah ”] 
mentioned in the Talmud is equal to four thumb- 
breadths, or six little-finger breadths, or five middle- 
finger breadths.” The size of an ezba‘ as given 
above (2.83411 cm.) refers to the breadth of a thumb. 
From the proportionate dimensions of the thumb, 
middle finger, and little finger, according to the 
Talmudic passage already cited, the breadth of the 
middle finger would be 1.867288 cm., and that of 
the little finger 1.556 cm. 

Tefak (= “handbreadth”): The measure next in 
size to the ezba‘; it was used as a measure of length 
in the Bible. The size of the handbreadth is de- 
scribed in the Talmud (Bek. 39b) as equal to four 
thumbbreadths; and in the passage previously 
quoted (Men. 41b) this statement is amplified by 
making it the equivalent of four thumbbreadths, 
or six little-tinger breadths, or five middle-tinger 
breadths. From this proportion of the tefah to the 
breadth of the fingers, its size, according to the 
measurements given above, appears to have been 
9.336443 cm. In addition to the normal hand- 
breadth the Talmud mentions two others (Suk. 7a): 
one formed by holding the fingers loosely (“tefah 
sohek”), and the other produced by pressing the 
fingers firmly together (“tefah ‘azeb”), although 
the divergence between these handbreadths and 
the normal is not determined. 

Ell: In addition to the Mosaic ell, which was 
equal to the mean cll (“ammat benonit”) and con- 
sisted of six handbreadths (comp. Zuckermann, Z.¢. 
p. 17), the Mishnah (Kelim xvii. 9) mentions two 
others. one of which wae half 9 fneoorhroandth end 
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the other a whole fingerbreadth longer than the 
mean ell. The standards used for measuring both 
these clis were said to have been kept in a special 
place in the Second Temple. The Talmud explains 
the introduction of these two ells in addition to the 
mean or Mosaic ell (sce Pes. 86a; Men. 98a), and 
mentions also an ell which contained only five hand- 
breadths (‘Er. 8b). The mean ell, equivalent to six 
handbreadths, was, according to the measurement of 
the handbreadth given above, equal to 56.018658 cm. 
The ell which was half a fingerbreadth longer was, 
therefore, 57.185375 em. in length, and that which 
was a whole fingerbreadth longer was 58.352 cm. 
The Mishnah (Tamid iii, 6) mentions still another 
ell, called smw mpx, which was measured from the 
tip of the middle finger to the armpit. Inasmuch 
as the el] which measured six handbreadths was 
equal to the length of the forearm, and the length 
of the latter is to the arm as 6 is to 10, it follows 
that the “ammatshehi” measured ten handbreadths, 
or 98,86448 cm. In the Midrash (Gen. R. xxxvii.) 
an ell is mentioned under the name APN PpaN, by 
which the Theban ell (?7Baixév) is probably meant. 
For another meaning of the term }*p'3n see Zuck- 
ermann, Jc, p. 2t. 

Garmida (N11973): Repeatedly mentioned in the 
Talmud (Shab. 110a; ‘Er. 50b; Pes, 111b; et passim), 
witbout any indication of its size, It is noteworthy, 
however, that the Talmud (B. B. 27a) uses this term 
to indicate a square ell, without designating it asa 
square measure, while in ‘Er. 14b “ garmida” indi- 
cates a cubic ell, although the customary term de- 
noting “cubic” is omitted. 

Zeret (M7}=“span”): This measure, mentioned 
in the Bible (Ex. xxviii. 16) without any indication 
of its size, is described in the Tosefta (Kelim, B. M. 
vi. 12) as “half an ell of six handbreadths.” Its 
measure was, accordingly, 28.009829 cm. 

Hasit (o‘pn am, Don Nbp = “content and 
width of the hasit”): This term occurs as a meas- 
ure of length in the Mishnah (‘Orlah iii. 2,3; Shab. 
xiii. 4), in the Tosefta (Shab. ix.), and in the Talmud 
(Shab. 79a, 106a), without any indication of its size 
and without being compared with any other meas- 
ure, According to Maimonides (“ Yad,” Shab- 
bat, ix. 7-10), the breadth of the hasit equals the 
opening between the thumb and the index-finger, 
which is about the equivalent of % zeret, or two 
handbreadths. This appears to be correct, since a 
Greek measure called “dichas” (d:zac) equaled two 
handbreadths, and was called two-thirds of a span. 
The hasit was identical with this dichas (comp. 
Zuckermann, /.c. p. 24), and its size was accordingly 
18, 672886 cm. 

Hebel san =“cord”): A measure described in 
the Mishnah (‘Er. v. 4) as a cord of fifty ells in 
length, and in the Talmud (‘Er. 58b) as one of four 
ells. 

Tehum Shabbat (nay oinn = “ Sabbath-way ”): 
The extreme distance which a Jew might go in any 
one direction from his home on the Sabbath. It is 
defined in the Mislhnah (‘Er. iv. 3) and in the Talmud 
(Er, 51a) as 2,000 Hebrew ells, and it was there- 
fore equal to 112,037.316 cm. This was also the 
leneth of the mile (ows) with which the Mishnah 


Yer. Yoma 40b) indicated distances. In the Tal- 
mud (Yoma 67a) it is explicitly stated that the mile 
is equal to the tehum Shabbat; the Hebrew mile 
was therefore shorter than the Roman, with which 
it must not be confused. 

Pesi‘ah (m3"DD =~ pace”): The pace is used as 
a measure of length in the Talmud (‘Er. 42b), and 
its value is defined as one cil (56.018658 cm.). 

Ris (0 = “stadium”): The Mishnah uses the 
term “ris” to indicate distance, and defines its 
length as 2, mile. The Talmud (B. M. 38a) also 
states that its length was .& mile, or 266% ells. 
According to Frankel (in “Monatsschrift,” 1856, 
p. 383), the term “ris” is Persian, as is also the 
term mp5 (“ parasang ”), used in the Talmud asa 
measure of length (comp. Tos. B, B. 28a, s.v. xdp), 
and defined as equal to four miles, or 8,000 ells (Pes. 
93b-94a). 

Day’s Journey (py 77): The Talmud defines 
a day’s journey for a man of medium gait as ten 
parasangs, or 80,000 ells. 

Measurements of fields are generally indicated in 
the Talmud by the amount of seed sown in them, 
The term AND ‘3, for example, indicates a field in 

which one se’ab can be sown; the term 

Superficial p’nNXD nvr, one which requires two 

Measures. se’aim. The latter space is defined in 

the Talmud (‘Er, 23b) as equal to 5,000 

Hebrew square ells, or to 15,690,445.095 sq. cm.. and 

this can be used as a basis for the determination of 
other superficial measures given in the Talmud. 

The Talmud mentions separate systems of solid 
measures for dry and for liquid substances, although 
some units were used for both, The Mislinah states 
that the measures were enlarged at some time or 
other. In addition to the Biblical measure, which 
is called “desert measure” (M995!) AND) in Tal- 

mudic sources, the Mishnah (Men. vii. 
Solid 1) mentions a “Jerusalem measure” 
Measures. cnnbeny 79), which was equal to 
1} “desert measures,” and also alludes 
(Er, 82a) toa “Sepphoric measure” (MEY 7), 
which was equal to 14 “Jerusalem measures.” One 
se’ah “desert measure” was therefore equal to 3% 
se’ah “Sepphoric measure,” and one se’ah “Jerusa- 
lem measure” equaled $2 se’ah “Sepphoric measure.” 
With regard to the names of the units, it must be 
noted that the hollow vessels used as measures also 
served as ordinary utensils; and the name of the 
vessel likewise designated the measure. The Biblical 
log is defined by the Talmud (Pes, 109a) as equal to 
the Nnop (= Greek fern), and was therefore equiv- 
alent to 549.838184 cu. cm. (comp. Zuckermann, /. ¢. 
pp. 6-10); this aids in the evaluation of several other 
Talmudic measures. 

Bezah (ny’a = “egg ”): The egg is often used in 
the Talmud as a standard of measurement; and jn 
the Mishnah (Kelim xvii. 6) a method is given by 
which to determine its size. The Jerusalem Tal- 
mud (Ter. 48c) defines the egg as equal to cab; 
and the same value may be deduced from the Balyy- 
jonian Talmud (‘Er, 88a), where a se’ah is described 
as the equivalent of six cabs, or 144 eggs. Inas- 
much as a cab was equal to four logs, it follows that 
an ere equaled 1 Jog. or 91.565223 cu.em. The ex- 
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as a term for eggs of larger size (“Er. 83a), although 
the difference between these and ordinary eggs is 
not stated. 

Cab (3p; Greek, xéSoc): The cab is often men- 
tioned as a measure in Talmudic sources (KGL ii. 1; 
Ket. v. 8; Naz. 52b; Sotah 8b et passim), and its 
halves, quarters, and cighths are frequently recorded 
(comp. RaSHBaM on B. B. 89b, 2.2. join). The size 
of the cab is given in the Jerusalem Talmud (Ter. 
47), where it is said that.a se’ah is equal to twenty- 
four logs. Since a sc'ah is equal to six cabs, a cab 
is equivalent to four logs, or 2,197.406683 cu. cm. 
The Talmud (Pes. 48a) records also a large cab, con- 
taining 13 “Sepphoric cabs,” and a “Nehardean 
cab” is likewise mentioned (Ket. 54a), although no 
indication of its size is given. The expression “ ter- 
kab” (3p9n; Greek, tpixafoc = “three cabs”) also 
occurs frequently in the Talmud (Hag. 28b; Ta‘an. 
10a; Git. 80a; et passin). 

Kapiza (xppp): A small vessel often used as a 
measure and mentioned in several Talmudic pas- 
sages (Shab. 10b; Pes, 48b; Git. 70a; et passim). 
That the kapiza was smaller than the cab is clear 
both from Hul. 25a and from Shab. 103a, as well as 
from the discussion in B. B. 90b. The commentaries 
disagree as to its size, one defining it asa quarter, 
and another as three-quarters, of a cab, while in one 
passage in Menahot (78a) Rashi makes it equivalent 
to4cab, In that case it would be identical with the 
Persian “kawiz” (Greek, xarién), which was equal 
to a choenix = 2 xestes = 2 logs=4cab. The Tal- 
mud relates that a new measure which contained 
three kapizot was introduced by R. Papa b. Samuel 
into Patonya, where it was called 8O5 19 (“Papa’s 
secret”; B. B, 90b). 

Se’ah (MND; Greek, sdrov): The Biblical se’ah re- 
curs as a measure in the Mishnah, from which it ap- 
pears (Parah.i.1; Ter. iv.7; Men. vii. 1) that it was 
equal to six cabs, or 18,184.44 cu. em. Another 
se'ab, which was used in Arbela and called an “ Arbe- 
lian se’ah” (n°525N AND), is mentioned in the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Pe'ah 20a; Sofah 17b), although no 
comparison is drawn between it and the ordinary 
se’ah, 

Modius (x19): A measure mentioned in the 
Talmud, although its value is not designated (Git. 
Sia; Yer. Shab. 18c; Pes. 80a). In one passage, 
however (‘Er. 88a), the term is taken as a synonym 
of “se’ah” (comp. Zuckermann, lc. pp. 40-41). 

Tuman (191n = “an eighth”): Mentioned in the 
Talmud as a dry measure (B. B. 89b), its value being 
defined as one-eighth of a cab. 

Ukila (xd): A dry measure mentioned in the 
Talmud, its value being given by RaSHBaM as ay 
cab = log. According to another interpretation, 
the ‘ukla was equal to 3, cab, or ¢ log, as stated by 
Rashi (‘Er. 29a, se. “‘Ukla”). The first interpreta- 
tion, however, is the correct one; and an ‘ukla was 
therefore equal to } log = 109.8743 cu. em. (comp. 
Zuackermann, f.¢, p. 42), 

Ephah (n5‘x): The Biblical ephab is mentioned 
in the Mishnah (Men. vii. 1), where its value is de- 
fined as three se’aim. 

Cor (13): The Biblical cor is defined in the Tal- 
mud (B. B. 86b, 105a; comp. Men. 77a) as. equal to 
thirty se’aim. 





Letek cindy : Although the letek is mentioned in 
the Bible as a measure, no value is assigned it. 
From examples given in the Mishnab (Sheb. vi. 3) 
and in the Talmud (Sheb. 48a; B. M. 80a, b), how- 
ever, it appears that it was equal to 4 cor=15 
se'aim (comp. Hos iii. 2 in the Greek versions). 

Pesikta (Wn3DD; Greek, yuxr#p): A measure men- 
tioned in the Mishiah (Tamid v. 5) as the equiva- 
lent of a Ietek. 

Ardaba (275X, VIN): Among its measures the 
Talmud alludes to the 379KN, which is the ane of 
the Shulhan ‘Aruk, and consequently the ardaba 
used by the Egyptians and Persians (or Medes). 
The context in the Talmudic passage (B. M. 80b) 
does not show which ardaba was equivalent to the 
3758 there mentioned, but it is at least clear that 
the latter was not the ancient Egyptian measure 
(comp. Zuckermann, Jc. pp. 46-47). 

Komez (yop) or Kuna (x33): In the Talmud 
the handful is often mentioned as a measure, espe- 
cially for medical purposes. The term vuries, how- 
ever, in the different passages. In Shab, 110b, ‘Er, 
29b, and Git. 69b-70a it is called “buna,” but in 
Git. 69a, Ket. 99b, and ‘Ar. 21b, “kuna.” The hol- 
Jow form of the hand was called “kuna,” from iP] 
(= “basin ”), and this term designated the quantity 
which one could hold in the palm of his hand. The 
komez mentioned in the Bible (Lev, ti. 2, v. 12) con- 
notes, according to the Talmud, the quantity one 
can grasp between the palm of the hand and the 
three middle fingers, 

Geriwa (NyY13): A weight frequently mentioned 
in the Talmud as a measure for solids (‘Er, 29b; 
Pes, 82a; Ned. 50b; B. K. 96a; et passim), but with- 
out any indication of its value, A single passage, 
however (‘Er. 14b), states that 2,000 baths, which 
were equal to 6,000 se’aim, were equivalent to 6,000 
geriwot. It would follow, therefore, that a geriwa 
was identical with a se’ah. 

Gerib (33): This measure, which in name re- 
sembles the geriwa, is mentioned in the Talmud 
(Git. 69b) as a measure for solids (comp, Rashi ad 
loc., where he identifies it with the geriwa), A cask 
or a jar serving asa large measure for fluids also was 
called “gerib” (Shab. 18b), and the Mishnah (Ter. 
x. 8) mentions a 34) (“garab”) containing two 
se’aim. 

Besides the log, the Talmud mentions also half- 
logs and quarter-logs, as well as eighths, sixteenths, 
and sixty-fourths of a log. The quarter-log was 
often called simply “quarter” (“rebi'it”; comp, 

RaSH{BaM on B. B. 89b), and was like- 

Liquid wise designated by the term pow 

Measures. (réraprov; Yer. Pes. 37c, where “te- 
tarton” or “rebia‘” must be under- 
stood; comp. Zuckermann, le. pp. 48-49). 

Antel vow; Greek, avrAqric): A measure fre- 
quently mentioned in the Talmud as containing 
4 log (B. B. 58b), Hul. 107a alludes to a “natla” 
(=antel), which had the same capacity. “ Antel” 
is the name of a utensil, which was also.used’ as a 
measure. : 

Ambiga (px, 2258, or 8299): In the Talmud 
the anpak and anbag are compared with the antel 
(B. B. 58b), whence it may be inferred that, like it, 
they were equivalent to } log. . 
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Antel (Natla, 
Anpak, Anbag, 
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Log (Kaisa, 
Xestes). 





Log (Kaisa, Xestes) 
Antel (Natla, Anpak, Anbag, Kuza) 


Barzina. 


Cubic Centimeters. . 





Tamnita (NnON = “eighth”): In the Talmud 
(Pes, 109a) 2. Johanan mentions the old “eighth” 
of Tiberias, which was about } log larger than the 
new “eighth”; and the Jerusalem Talmud (Pes. 
87c) likewise alludes to an old “eighth” of Sep- 
phoris, which was equal to half the “eighth” of 
Tiberias, 

Kortab (3p7\p): A small measure mentioned in 
the Mishnah and in the Talmud (Men. xii. 4; Mik. 
iii. 1; R. H. 18a; B. B. 90a), its capacity being de- 
fined as yy log (Tosef,, B. B. v. 10). 

Kutit (mip) and Zir (4%): In the Sifra, Kid- 
dushin, a large measure is mentioned under the name 
of ™, wliile a smaller one is designated as npyp. 
The Romans hada large oblong cask, called “seria,” 
which they used for wine and oil; while a small tub 
for the same purpose was termed “guttus.” Both 
these vessels are mentioned in the Sifra as equiva- 
lents of the Biblical “mesurah.” 

Kaisa (ND‘“p): A measure mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Ber, 44), though without any indication of 
its value. According to Rashi ad loc., it was the 
equivalent of a log. 

Hemina (x); Greek, juiva): A measure men- 
tioned in Targum Sheni to Esther i. 8. It was prob- 
ably identical with the Roman “termina,” which was 
used for both liquids and solids (comp. Boeckh, Jc. 
pp. 201, 203). 

Metarta (NmmDD; Greek, uerpyrfc): A measure 
mentioned in the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 10b), and cor- 
responding to the Attic metretes = 72 xestes, Al- 
though the metretes is a liquid measure, the metarta 
is mentioned in the Talmud (/.c.) as being used for 
dry substances, no strict distinction being drawn be- 
tween dry and liquid measures. 

Barzina (x33): Mentioned in the Talmud 
(Shab, 109b) as a stnall measure, no value being in- 
dicated. the, Shulhan ‘Aruk (8.0.) regards it as 
eyual to sz log. 

Kuza (ens: Greek, yoic): A measure mentioned 
both in the Mishnah (Tamid iii. 6) and in the Talmud 
(Shab. 33b; B. M. 40a; B. B. 96b), and probably 
equal to the Attic yetr. The Talmud records an- 

_ other kuza, which was introduced by R. Ashi in 
Huza, and was equivalent to + log (Hul. 107a). 
There were accordingly two kuzot, one the equiva- 
lent of the yois =6 xestes = 3,296.11 cu. em., and 
the other equal to 4+ leg xestes — 137.337917 
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549,391338. 137 .347834 17.168479 














Kesustaban (j2Mp\pp; Greek, fecriov): A meas- 
ure mentioned in the Jerusalem Talmud (B. M. 10c), 
the context indicating that it wasof small size. Its 
name is probably a diminutive of féoryc, 

Tarwad (717n): A measure mentioned several 
times iu the Talmud, its size being indicated in Naz. 
50b. According to one opinion it was the equivalent 
of a heaping handful, while according to another it 
equaled an ordinary handful. 

Shorgash (winw): A measure mentioned in the 
Talmud (‘Er, 29b), According to the ‘Aruk it was 
well known in Pumbedita. 

Kizba (Kar): A measure mentioned in the Tal- 
mud (Men. 69b), and, according to Rashi (ad loc.) 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk (s.v.), equal to a handbreadth, 

In addition to the units enumerated in this article, 
the Talmud employs several indefinite measures, 
such as the sizes of various fruits (olives, pomegran- 
ates, and the like), to indicate certain quantities. 

The foregoing tables sum up the results reached 
in the present investigation. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: B. Zuckermann, Ueber Talmudiache Ge- 
wichte und Mitnzen, Breslau, 1862; idem, Das Jildigche 
Maaasystem und Seine Bezichungen zum Griechischen 
und Romischen, in Breslauer Jaresberteht. th. 1887: Schet- 


tel, *“Erek Millin, Berdychev, | 
J. J. Z. I. 


WEIL, ADOLF: German physician; born at 
Heidelberg Feb. 7, 1848. Educated at the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg, Berlin, and Vienna (M.D. 1871), 
he settled in Heidelberg, where, in 1872, he became 
privat-docent in special pathology and therapy. and 
in 1876 assistant professor of syphilology. In 1886 
he was called to Dorpat as professor of special 
pathology and therapy, from which position he re- 
signed the following year on account of sickness. 
Since 1893 he has practised in Wiesbaden. 

In 1886 he published in “Dorpater Archiv fiir 
Klinische Medizin,” -vol. xxxix., the essay “Ueber 
eine Eigenthiimliche mit Milztumor, Icterus und 
Nephritis Einhergehende Acute Infectionskrank- 
heit,” treating of a disease which has since become 
known as Weil's disease. 

Among his works the following may be men- 
tioned: “Die Auscultation der Arterien und Venen” 
(Leipsic, 1875); “Handbuch und Atlas der Topo- 
graphischen Percussion” (¢b. 1877, 2d ed. 1880); 
“Zur Lehre vom Pneumothorax” (5. 1882}; “Zur 
Pathologie und Therapie des Tvphus Abdominalis 
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pute 
Sowie der Renalen und Abortiven Formen” (2. 
1885). He furthermore contributed to Virchow’s 
“ Archiv ” (1884) the article “Ueber die Hereditire 
Form des Diabetes Insipidus” and to Gerhardt’s 
“Handbuch der Kinderkrankheiten” an essay on 
“Die Krankheiten der Bronchien.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 


8. F. T. H. 


WEIL, GUSTAV: German Orientalist; born in 
Suizburg, Baden, April 25, 1808; died at Freiburg- 
im-Breisgau Aug, 29, 1889. Being destined for the 
rabbinate, he was taught Hebrew, as well as Ger- 
man and French; and he received instruction in 
Latin from the minister 
of his native town. At 
the age of twelve he 
went to Metz, where his 
grandfather was rabbi, 
to study the Talmud. 
For this, however, he 
developed very little 
taste, and he abandoned 
S his original intention of 
entering upon a theo- 
logical career. In 1828 
he entered the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, 
devoting himself to the 
study of philology and 
history ; at the same time 

he studied Arabic under Umbreit. Though without 

means, he nevertheless went to study under De 
‘Sacy in Paris in 1880, and thence followed the 

French military expedition to Algiers, acting as 

correspondent at Algiers for the Augsburger “ All- 

gemeine Zeitung.” This position he resigned in 

Jan., 1831, and journeyed to Cairo, where he was 

appointed instructor of French at the Egyptian 

Medical School of Abu-Zabel. He utilized the op- 

portunity to study with the Arabic philologists Mo- 

hammed Ayyad al-Tantawi and Ahmad al-Tunsi. 

Here also he acquired Neo-Persian and Turkish, 

and, save for a short interruption occasioned by a 

visit to Europe, he remained in Egypt titl March, 

1835. 

Weil returned to Europe by way of Constanti- 
nople, where he remained for some time pursuing 
Turkish studies. In Germany he sought permission 
to establish himself as privat-docent in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, receiving it, however, only after 
great difficulties. Weil had attacked Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall in a translation of Zamakhshari’s 
“Golden Necklaces ” (Stuttgart, 1836), and the fac- 
ulty of Heidelberg, being unable to judge the mat- 
ter, hesitated to appoint him docent because of 
Hammer-Purgstall’s high reputation. De Sacy’s 
recommendation opened the way to him, which, 
however, was destined to remain rough and rugged. 
He gained his livelihood as assistant librarian, and 
was appointed librarian in 1838, which position he 
retained till 1861; in that year he became professor. 

At Stuttgart in 1837 Weil published “Die Poe- 
tische Literatur der Araber,” and later issued a 
translation of the “Thousand and One Nights.” the 





into German (4 vels., 1837-41; 2d ed. 1866; Ath « 

ed. 1871-72), which was, however, spoiled in the 

process of publication. Weil purposed to give 

a philologically exact version, which would have 

been highly desirable in many respects; but the 

Stuttgart publisher authorized August Lewald to 

change many objectionable passages, and thus’ 

made of it a popular and salable work. This per- 
version caused Weil much vexation, Weil’s second 
great work was “Mohammed, der Prophet” (Stutt- 
gart, 1843), a life of Mohammed, in the compilation 
of which he was the first to go back to the oldest 
accessible sources in Europe. It was not in his 
nature, however, to attempt a psychological recon- 
struction of the prophet’s character, as was done 
later by Sprenger and Muir. Washington Irving 

in his “Life of Mohammed” uscd Weil’s work as a 

source of information, and acknowledged his in- 

debtedness to that author. 

While pursuing these studies Weil published his 
“Historisch-Kritische Einleitung in den Koran” 
(Bielefeld and Leipsic, 1844 and 1878) as a supple- 
ment to Ullman’s translation of the Koran, and the 
translation of one of the original sources of the biog- 
raphy of Mohammed, “Leben Mohammed's nach 
Muhammed ibn Ishak, Bearbeitet von Abd el-Malik 
ibn Hischim ” (Stuttgart, 2 vols., 1864). Three ad- 
ditional essays remain to be mentioned: one on Mo- 
hammed’sepilepsy (“ Journal Asiatique,” July, 1842); 
the second an investigation of a “Supposed Lie of 
Mohammed” (7b. May, 1849); and the third a discus- 
sion of the question whether Mohammed could read 
and write (“Proceedings of the Congress of Orien- 
talists at Florence,” i. 357), To these must be added 
“Biblische Legenden der Mohammedaner” (Frank- 
fort, 1845), in which Weil proves the influence of the 
rabbinic legends upon the religion of Islam, 

The most comprehensive work of Weil is his “ Ge- 
schichte der Chalifen ” (5 vols., Heidelberg and Stutt- 
gart, 1846-51), which is virtually an elaboration of 
the original works of Mohammedan historians, whom 
he in large part studied from manuscripts; it treats | 
also of the Egyptian and Spanish califates. This 
was followed by the “Geschichte der Islamischen 
Vélker von Mohammed bis zur Zeit des Sultans 
Selim” (Stuttgart, 1866), an introduction to the 
medieval history of the Orient. After 1866 Weil 
confined his literary activity to the publication of 
reviews in the “ Heidelberger Jabrbticher ” and in the 
“Jenaische Litteratur-Zeitung.” In later years he 
received honors from various states, including Baden 
and Prussia. Owing to continued illness he was‘ 
pensioned in 1888. 

Weil’s collection of Arabic manuscripts was pre- 
sented to the University of Heidelberg by his 
children. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Yon Weech, Badische Biographien, iv. 489- 
496, Carlsruhe, 1891; Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, xi. 
486-488, Leipsic, 1896; Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon ; 
Meyers Konversations-Lexikon. 

8. E. 0. A. M. 

WEIL, HENRI: Philologist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main Aug. 26, 1818; educated at the uni- 
versitics of Bonn, Berlin, and Leipsic. He went to 
France, and continued his studies at Paris, gradua- 
ting as “docteur és lettres” in 1845, and becoming 
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He cieetea n ofthe faculty. In 1876 he was 
called to Paris to fill a vacancy as instructor in the 
nope high schol and to“assume gharge of the 
Ecolé* Pratigue des 
Hautes Etudes; both 
‘Of Which positions he 
resigned in 1891. In 
1866 he was elected 
corresponding mem- 
ber of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et 
Belles- Lettres, be- 
coming full member 
in 1882 as the succes- 
sor of Dulaurier. In 
1887 he received the 
cross of the Legion 
of Honor. 

Weil has _ edited 
the poems of Aischy- 
lus, eight tragedies of 
Euripides, and the 
orations of Demos- 
thenes, Among his works may be mentioned: “De 
V’Ordre des Mots dans les Langues Anciennes Com- 
parées.aux Langues Modernes” (Paris, 1844; 8d ed. 
1879); “De Tragediarum Grecarum cum Rebus 
Publicis Conjunctione” (with L. Beuloew, Paris and 
Berlin, 1845); “Théorie Générale de 1’ Accentuation 
Latine ” (7b, 1855); and “Etudes sur le Drame An- 
tique” (ib, 1897). 


BiBLioGRAPHY ; Curinier, Dict. Nat. 1. 142; La Grande En- 
eyclopédie. 
8. F...7.H, 


WEIL, JACOB: German rabbi and Talmudist ; 
flourished during the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Of his life no details are known, but, accord- 
ing to Gritz, he died before 1456. He was one of 
the foremost pupils of Jacob Mélln (MaHaRIL), who 
ordained him in the rabbinate, and authorized him 
to officiate in Nuremberg. Weil, however, did not 
avail himself of this permission lest he should offend 
an older scholar, Solomon Cohen, who had been ap- 
pointed rabbi of that city long before. 

Weil was later called to the rabbinate of Erfurt ; 
and congregations far and near, recognizing him as 
an authority, addressed their problems to him. He 
approved of the pilpulistic method only as an-aid 
to study, but rendered legal decisions purely on the 
basis of logic (Responsa, No. 144). 

Weil was especially severe on contemporary 
rabbis who regarded themselves as having petuliar 
privileges transcending the rights of the laity, de- 
elaring in a responsum (No. 163) that no rabbis of 
his time had any such prerogatives, and that, more- 
over, no man could be regarded as a scholar (Tat- 
mip HAKAm) in the Talmudic sense. Of Weil’s 
works only a collection of opinions and decisions, 
“She’elot u-Teshubot” (Venice, 1549), has been pre- 
served. To this work was added an appendix enti- 
tled “Shehitot u-Bedikot,” containing regulations 
for slaughtering and for the examination of slaugh- 
tered cattle. These rules have been regarded as au- 


Henri Weil. 


. thoritative by later rabbis, have run through seventy- 








Higentae wie University of Besancon, he was in | one editions, and have been the subjects’ of various 
eal 


commentaries and additions. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols. 1258-1265 
Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, No. 99,-p. 558 ; No. 385, p. 5703 
Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael; Michael, Or ha-Hayyim, No. 1061; 
Gritz, Gesch. viii. 309 et 8eq., 313 et seq. 

J. ZL. 


E. Cc. 


WEIL, JACOB: German educationist and wri- 
ter; born at Frankfort-on-the-Main 1792; died there 
Nov. 18, 1864. His first work was “ Fragmente aus 
Talmud und Rabbinen,” Frankfort-on-the-Main (sec- 
ond edition of part i. appeared in 1809, of part ii, 
in 1811). He was an instructor at the Jewish school 
(Philanthropin) of Frankfort, and from 1818 until 
1845 he conducted an educational institute. 

In an address which he delivered, Oct. 18, 1816, 
in the chapel of the school, he expressed the hope 
that the new era would bring the emancipation of 
his coreligionists. He had, however, to defend the 
Jews against the attacks of Rths and Fries, and 
refuted them in his pamphlet “Bemerkungen zu 
den Schriften der Herren Professoren Riths und 
Fries iiber die Juden und Deren Anspriiche auf das 
Deutsche Birgerrecht” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1816). Weil was one of the founders (1828) and 
for many years a member of the board of the Verein 
zur Beforderung der Handwerke Unter den Juden. 

Various articles and numerous addresses on polit- 
ical, religious, and historical subjects written by him 
appeared in the Frankfort daily press. He supported 
Gabriel Riesser enthusiastically, and wrote his biog- 
raphy in Duller’s “Minner des Volks” (vol. ii.). In 
addition Weil was the author of the following: “Das 
Junge Deutschland und die Juden” (Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, 1886), refuting the accusation that most 
of the young writers who agitated Germany were of 
the Jewish race; “ Die Erste Kammer und die Juden 
in Sachsen” (Hanau, 1837); “Ueber die Idee des 
Christlichen Staats,” in Karl Weil’s “Konstitutio- 
nelle Jahrbiicher” (i, 821 e¢ seg., Stuttgart, 1848). 
Other essays written by him in this periodical were: 
“Ueber die Verbindung des Staates mit der Kirche”; 
“Lamartine, tber Kommunismus und Sozialismus ” ; 
“Gervinus, die Deutschkatholiken und die Glau- 
bensfreiheit ”; “Ueber die Stellung der Konstitutio- 
nellen Firsten im Staate.” Against the reactionary 
movement in Prussia Weil wrote “ Wagener, Stahl, 
die Juden und die Protestantischen Dissidenten,” in 
Stein’s “Israelitischer Volkslehrer ” (1857, pp. 209 et 
seq. ; also printed separately, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1857). Weil devoted himself to historic studies, and 
contributed a number of articles and essays to the 
“Magazin fir die Literatur des Auslandes” (1843- 
1846) and to the “ Blatter ftir Literarische Unterhalt- 
ung” (1850, 1851, 1854). His last production, “ Die 
Alten Propheten und Schriftgelehrten und das 
Leben Jesu von David Strauss,” criticized Strauss 
for his prejudices against, Judaism. 

A son of Jacob Weil, Henri Wem, is professor at 
the University of Besancon. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Achdwa, ii. 33 et seq.; Gritz, Gesch. xi. 366; 

Jost, Neuere Geschichte, i. 57. 

8. S. Man. 


WEIL, KARL: Austrian physician; born at 
Altsattel, Bohemia, March 19, 1844. He studied 
medicine at the universities of Prague and Vienna 
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(M.D. 1867). From 1871 until 1878 he was assistant 
at the surgical hospital of Vienha University, and 
from 1873 to 1879 at the Prague German university. 
In 1877 he became privat-docent, and in 1879 assist- 
ant professor, of surgery at the latter university. 

Weil is the author of “Beitrige zur Kenntniss 
des Genu Valgum ” (1879) and of “ Untersuchungen 
tiher die Schilddriise ” (1889). For Maschka’s “ Hand- 
bueh der Gerichtlichen Medizin” he wrote “Beur- 
theilung der Verletzung und Narben.” 


. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biographisches Lexikon. 
8, F, T. H. 


WEIL, KARL, RITTER VON: Austrian 
journalist; born in Wirttemberg, Germany; died 


at Vienna Jan. 7, 1878. He studied law at the Uni- : 


versity of Freiburg (LL.D. 1827), and afterward 
joined the staff of the “ Allgemeine Zeitung,” then 
published in Augsburg, now in Munich; from 1830 
to 1832 he was its Paris correspondent. In 1882 he 
became editor of the “ Wirttembergische Zeitung ” 
in Stuttgart, holding that position until 1848, when 
he went to Berlin as associate editor of the “ Consti 
tutionelle Zeitung.” During the following two years 
he resided in Stuttgart; and in 1851 he removed to 
Vienna, entering, as a journalist, the services of the 
Austrian government. In 1878 he was retired with 
the title of “ Ministeriat-Rath.” 

Weil took an active interest in Jewish affairs, and 
was a member of the executive board of the Israe- 
litische Allianz from its foundation. 


Braviogkarny: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1878, pp. 57-58, 
8 F. T. H. 


WEIL, NETHANEEL : Rabbi and Talmudist; 
horn at Stihlingen in 1687; died at Rostadt May 7, 
1769; son of Naphtali Hirsch Weil. His mother took 
him to Firth when he was ten years old, and soon 
afterward to Prague, where his father’s brother, 
Lippman Weil, adopted him. Although so young, 
Nethancel was granted permission to attend the 
lectures of R. Abraham Brod, head of the yeshibah 
of Prague; and he soon won the favor of his teacher 
tosucha degree that the latter proffered him the hand 
of his niece, Vogele. The wedding was celebrated 
in 1708; and when R. Abraham was called to the rab- 
binate of Mayence, his son-in-law accompanied him 
thither, remaining there until 1718, when he returned 
to Prague. Here he occupied himself with Talmud- 
ic studies and with teaching, his pupils being num- 
bered by thousands. His only source of income was 
the scanty salary attached to his position as assistant 
rabbi. 

Weil remained in Prague until the issue of the 
edict of Maria Theresa of Dec. 18, 1744, ordering the 
expulsion of all Jews from Bohemia. This proved 

* to be the means of releasing Nethaneel from a bur- 
densome existence; for he was then offered the rab- 
binate of the Black Forest, with headquarters in 
Mihringen. He assumed office in 1745, and held it 
for five years, writing the greater part of his com- 
mentary ou Asher b, Jehicl during that time. In 
1750 he was called as rabbi to Carlsruhe; and there 
he completed the commentary in the spring of 1754. 
It was published at Carisruhe in 1755 under the title 
“Korban Netan’el,” and was later printed together 


with Asheri in editions of the Talmud, although it‘ 
embraces only the orders Mo‘ed and Nashim. 
Nethaneel officiated in Carlsruhe for about twerity 
years, Inaddition to the “Korban Netan’el,” which 
was published by himsclf, he was the author of two 
works published posthumonsly by his ‘son-Simeon 
Hirsch :*(1) “Netib Hayyim” (Firth, 1779), contain- 
ing critical notes on the Shiflhan ‘“Aruk, Orah Hay-: 
yim, and its commentaries, the “Ture Zahab” and 
“Magen Abraham ”; and “ Torat Netan’el ” (4, 1795), 
in two parts, the first consistint of a collection af 
his responsa, and the second consisting of halakic 
derashot on the Pentateuch. . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: L. Lowenstein, Reitrége ur Geach. er Te 
den in Deutschland, ii, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 18 
schneider, Cat. Bodi. col. 2053; First, Bibl. Jud. i iit 


FE, ¢. JO ZL, 


WEIL, SIMEON HIRSCH: German scholar; 
son of Nethaneel WerL; lived in Carlsrube in the 
eighteenth century. Hc published his fathé} *s“Netib 
Hayyim,” “Torat Netan’el,” and responsa, and 
wrote “Sefer Eldad ha-Dani” (with a German trans- 
lation; 1769). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Biht. Jud. iil. S01; Zedner, Cat. Nebr. 

Books Brit. Mus. pp. 217, 776. 

B.C. : 8. 0. 

WEIL, TIAH (JEDIDIAH): German rabbi; 
born at Prague Oct. 2, 1721; died at Carlsruhe Oct, 
10, 1805. He was the son of Nethaneel Weil and 
received his early instruction from his father. In 
1744 he married Gitel, daughter of Jacob Eger, a 
well-to-do resident of Prague; but the expulsion of 
the Jews from Prague ordered by Maria Theresa 
drove him to Metz in 1745, where he remained until 
1748, continuing his studics under Jonathan Eybe- 
schiitz. Returning to Prague, he lived in great 
difficulties until, in 1754, he became rabbi of Wot- 
titz, in Bohemia. In 1758 he again settled in Prague, 
which he left in 1770 to succeed his father in the rab- 
binate of Carlsruhe. Of his works only a commen- 
tary on the Passover Haggadah has been printed 
(Carlsruhe, 1791, published anonymously), Re- 
sponsa of his are found in the collection of Ezckiel 
Landau and in his father’s “ Netib Hayyim ” (Firth, 
1779). Numerous novelle and homilies are pre- 
served in manuscript. His will shows him to have 
been a man of genuine piety and a believer in the 
Cabela. Among his descendants there were several 
rabbis: his grandson R. Jacob Wetu was. the an- 
thor of a compendium of Sabbath laws (“‘Torat Shab- 
bat,” Carlsruhe, 1839), and his great-grandson Ne- 
thaucel Wen. was Klaus-rabbi at Carlsruhe (May 
1, 1892). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lowenstein, Beitritge zur Gesch. der Juden 
in Deutschland, vol. il., Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

B.C. dD. 

WEILL, ALEXANDRE (ABRAHAM): 
French writer; born at Schirhoffen, Alsacc, Muy 10, 
1811; died at Paris Oct. 18, 1898; grandson of R. 
Abraham Kellermcister. He was destined by his par- 
ents for a rabbinical career, and was sent to Frank- 
fort to pursue his preparatory Talmudic studies. 
At the same time he studied German, French, Eng- 
lish, Italian, Latin, and Greek literature. In 1837 
he abandoned his rabbinical studies, and left Frank- 
fort for Paris with a letter of introduction from 
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Heinrich Heine which procured him speedy admis- 
sion into the salons and journalistic circles of the 
Frerch capital. He became a contributor to the 
“Revue du Progrés” (edited by Louis Blanc), the 
“ Démocratie Pacifique,” the “ Presse,” the “ Gazette 
de France,” “L’Opinion Nationale,” the “ Figaro,” 
and the “Temps,” to various journals of Frankfort, 
Stuttgart, and Hamburg, and to the “Archives 
Israélites,” the “ Univers Israélite,” ete. The publi- 
cation of his “ Histoires de Village ” (1847), to which 
Heine wrote a preface, and of his “L’Ami Fritz” 
and “La Petite Fadette” marked his entrance into 
the field of romance. He was perhaps the first 
French writer to conceive the idea of depicting vil- 
lage scenes and writing rustic idyls. Among his 
numerous admirers may be mentioned Giacomo 
Meyerbeer and Victor Hugo. 

Weill was a born polemic, and be wrote a number 
of brochures on some of the leading questions of the 
day; among these may be mentioncd: “ République 
et Monarchie,” 1848; “Le Génie de la Monarchie,” 
1849; “Que Deviendront Nos Filles?” 1863; “Mes 
Batailles,” 1867; and “ Lettre de Vengeance d’un 
Alsacien,” 1871. In the “Corsaire” of March 2, 
+1848, he addressed a remarkable letter to Hippolyte 
Carnot, the minister of public instruction and father 
of the late president of the French republic, Sadi 
Carnot. In this letter, which bore the heading “Une 
Révolution a Faire,” he strongly urged a more gen- 
eral instruction in foreign languages in the public 
schools, 

Weill was the author also of the following works: 
“Mes Contemporains” (1864; 2d ed., with an ap- 
pendix, 1890); “Dix Mois de Révolution,” 1868; 
“La Guerre des Paysans et des Anabaptistes,” 1874; 
“Ludovic Boerne,” 1878; “Souvenirs Intimes de 
Henri Heine,” 1888; “Histoire Véridique et Vécue 
de la Révolution de 1848,” 1887; “Le Centenaire de 
YEmancipation des Juifs,” 1888; “Mes Romans”; 
“Mon Théfitre”; “Fables et Légendes d'Or”; “La- 
martine et Victor Hugo”; “La France Catholique” 
(in reply to Drumont’s “La France Juive”); “ Les 
Cing Livres de Moise” (translated from Hebrew, 
and supplied with etymological notes); “Moise, le 
Talmud et PEvangile”; “La Parole Nouvelle”; 
“Homnies Noirs, Qui Etes Vous?”; “L’ Art Est une 
Religion”; “Lois ct Mystéres de la Création”: 
“Etude Comparative de la Langue Francaise avec 
V'Hébreu, le Grec, Je Latin, l’Allemand, et I’An- 
glais”; “Rabbin et Nonne, Poésie et Realité”; “Le 
Nouvel Isaie” ; anda volume of poems entitled “Les 
Grandes Juives ” (1882). 


BIBLIOGRAPRY : Alexandre Weill, Ma Jeunesse, 1888; Maurice 
Bloch, Alexandre Weill, Sa Vie et Ses Buvres, 1905. 


8. J. Ka. 


WEILL, ANSELME: French physician; born 
at Bischheim, Alsace, Aug. 24, 1842. He received 
his education at the lyceum of Strasburg and the 
universities at Strasburg and Paris. Settling in the 
French capital, he took part, as assistant surgeon 
attached to the Lariboisi¢re Hospital, during the 
defense of Paris in 1870-71. From 1871 to 1874 he 
was assistant physician at the Rothschild Hospital, 
and graduated as M.D. in 1874. He became chief 
physician of that institution in 1889: in the same 


year he was made “Officier d’Académie”; and in 
1894 he received the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

Weill has published many essays, especially on 
the treatment of tuberculosis. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. iii. 195. 

8 F. T. o. 

WEILL, EMANUEL: French rabbi; born at 
Ensisheim, Alsace, Oct. 21, 1841; educated at the 
bet ha-midrash of Colmar and the Séminaire Israé- 
lite de France in Paris (rabbi, 1861). In 1865 he was 
appointed rabbi at Versailles, and in 1876 he was 
called to Paris as assistant to the chief rabbi of that 
city. Since 1882 he has officiated as rabbi of the 
Portuguese synagogue in Rue Buffault, Paris. He 
is the author of “La Femme Juive Sclon la Bible et 
Je Talmud” (Paris; 2d ed. 1881) and “Judah Mac- 
cabée Suivi de Rabbi Akiba ” (2b. 1888). 

8 F. T. H. 

WEILL, MATHIEU: French mathematician ; 
born at Hagenau, Alsace, May 24, 1851; educated in 
the lyceums of Burg and Strasburg, at the Poly- 
technique in Paris, and at the military school in 
Fontainebleau. He attained the rank of lieutenant 
of artillery, but resigned in 1877. In 1881 he be- 
came teacher of mathematics in the Collége Chaptal 
at Paris, and in 1898 its principal. 

Weill has published several essays in the mathe- 
matical journals of his country, and is the authar 
of “Cours de Géométrie Analytique” and of “Pré- 
cis d’ Arithmétique, de Géométrie, d’Algéebre, de Tri- 
gonométrie,” in tour volumes. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. iil. 72. 

8. F, T. H. 

WEILL, MICHEL AARON: French. rabbi; 
born at Strasburg July 19, 1814; died at Paris Jan. 
6, 1889. He was educated atthe Ecole Centrale 
Rabbinique at Metz, where he received the rabbin- 
ical diploma, and at the Sorbonne at Paris. After 
acting asa professor at the Ecole Consistoriale at 
Nancy, Weill was in 1845 appointed instructor at 
Algiers, where he became the first French chief 
rabbi (1846-64). His earnest efforts to inculcate 
French civilization in the Algerian Jews met, how- 
ever, with little success, and he retired into private 
life until 1876, when he accepted the rabbinate of 
‘Toul. Nine years later he resigned this office and 
settled in Paris, devoting himself to literary pur- 
suits, 

Weill was the author of the following works: “Le 
Judaisme, Ses Dogmes ct Sa Mission” (Paris, 1866); 
“ Théodicée” (¢. 1867); “ La Révélation ” (7b. 1868); 
“Providence et Rémunération” (26. 1869); “La 
Morale du Judaisme” (2 vols., 2. 1875-77); “La 
Parole de Dieu, ou Ja Chaire Israélite Ancienne et 
Moderne ” (2b. 1880); and “ Oraison Funébre de M. 
Lazare Isidor, Grand-Rabbin ” (7). 1888), 

Weill’sson, Georges Weill (born at Algiers July 
6, 1865), was educated at the Ecole Normale Supéri- 
eure, and at present (1905) occupies the chair of his- 
tory at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand of Paris. He is 
the author of “Les Théories sur le Pouvoir Royal 
en France Pendant les Guerres de Religion” (Paris, 
1892); “Saint-Simon et Son CEuvre” (5. 1894); 
“TL Ecole Saint-Simonienne ” (2). 1896); “ Histoire du 
Parti Républicain en France, 1814-1870” (24. 1900); 
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“La France sous la Monarchie Constitutionelle ” (2d. 
1902); and “Histoire du Mouvement Social en 
France, 1852-1902” (cb. 1904). 

8 J. Ka. 

WEILLER, LAZARE JEAN: French manu- 
facturer and author; born at Schiettstadt, Alsace, 
July 20, 1858; educated at the Lycée Saint-Louis of 
Paris and at the University of Oxford. Devoting 
himself to electric metallurgy, he induced the French 
government to employ the various copper alloys 
which render the long-distance telephone possible; 
and in 1883 he was made a chevalier of the Legion 
of Honor in recognition of his treatise “ Conducteurs 
Electriques.” In 1889 he was the Republican can- 
didate for deputy of the department of the Charente ; 
he defeated the Boulangist Paul Dérouléde, but the 
election went by aslight majority to the Bonapartist 
candidate. Weiller has been successively a member 
of the consulting committee of the railways of 
France, censor of the Bank of France, vice-president 
of the jury on electricity at the International Expo- 
sition at. Paris (1900), and member of the superior 
colonial council, 

In 1902 he was sent to the United States on an im- 
portant diplomatic mission, and on his return pub- 
lished his impressions under the title “Les Grandes 
Idées d’un Grand Peuple,” which ran through more 
than fifty editions in a few months. He has written 
also a number of scientific works, which are re- 
garded as classics, notably his “Traité Général des 
Lignes et Transmissions Electriques”; and he has 
likewise. been a contributor for many years to the 
“Revue des Deux Mondes.” He is an enthusiastic 
art-collector. 

Weiller took an active part in the Dreyfus case, 
and vainly endeavored, together with his old friend 
Scheurer-Kestner, to induce his uncle General Gonse, 
deputy chief-of-staff, to rehabilitate Dreyfus on his 
own responsibility. Weiller by marriage allied 
himself to a family of orthodox Catholics, 

8. J. Ka, 


WEILLER, PAULINE (née EICHBERG): 
American pianist; born in Stuttgart April 22, 1889; 
died in Baltimore, Md., Dec. 28, 1874; eldest daugh- 
ter of Moritz Eichberg, cantor in Stuttgart. The 
Eichberg daughters, of whom there were five, in- 
herited musical talent from both parents. Under 
the tuition of Mathilde Ries, Pauline’s gift for music 
developed so rapidly that she played in public before 
the age of ten. When she was thirteen Rubinstein 
heard her play, and introduced her to Meyerbeer, 
through whose intluence she completed her musical 
education at the Leipsic Conservatorium, then under 
the direction of Moscheles. Later she played for 
a season with Rubinstein at Baden. Her greatest 
triumphs were won as a Chopin performer. Her 
technique was faultless and elegant, and her musical 
memory aroused the astonishment of critics. In 
1859 she went to New York asa teacher of music, 
and two years later married Alexander Weiller of 
Baltimore. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : M. Kayserling, Die Jidischen Frauen in der 
Geschichte, Literatur und Kunst, 1879, p. 328: Nahida 
Remy, Das Jitdische Weib, pp. 259-260. ee 

re Y te 


WEINBERG, PAUL: Russian writer; born at 
Odessa about 1840. His father, Isaiah Weinberg, 
adopted Christianity. Unlike his brothers, Peter 
Weinberg, a prominent writer, and Jacob Wein- 
berg, a judge, Paul never studied at any institution 
of learning, and this lack of training is plainly 
shown in his literary works, From his early youth 
he devoted his time to caricaturing the Jews, whose 
lives, customs, and habits he never studied, know- 
ing of them only through his unele Billizer. These 
caricatures were published in three works: “ Stzeny 
iz Yevreiskavo Byta” (St. Petersburg, 1870); 
“NovyyaStzeny i Anekdoty iz Yevreiskavo, Army- 
anskavo, Grecheskavo, Nyemetzkavo i Russkavo 
Byta” (¢b. 1880); and, “Polny Sbornik Yumoris- 
ticheskikh Stzen iz Yevreiskavo i Armyanskavo 
Byta” (Moscow, 1883), These scenes are crudely 
humoristic. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sistematicheski Ukazatel Literatury o Yev= 
reyakh, 8t. Petersburg, 1893; Ha-Meliz, 1878, No. 23. 


8, J. Go. 

WEINBERGE. See Kénicticaz Weinzence, 

WEINGAERTNER, FELIX ALPHONSE: 
French musician and composer; born at Nantes May 
5, 1844. Theson of a musician, he received his early 
education at home, later entering the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts at Paris, where he became the pupil of 
Alard and of Vieuxtemps. Returning to his native 
city, he established himself as a teacher of music, 
and gave several very successful concerts, In 1884 
he was appointed principal of the Conservatoire at 
Nantes, which position he held until 1894, when he 
moved to Paris. There he soon acquired a reputa- 
tion as a violinist, appearing in many concerts, He 
traveled through France, giving concertsin the more 
important cities. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Curinier, Dict. Nat. il, 231. 

8. 
WEISEL, HIRZ. See WessExy. 

WEISS, ADOLPHE: French painter; born 
at Budapest May 11, 1888. He was educated at the 
School of Fine Arts in Vienna, and in 1860 went to 
Paris to complete his studies. His first exhibit at 
the Salon (1869) was a portrait of M. Marmontel, 
Becoming a French citizen in 1871, he settled in 
Paris, and has since then becn a regular exhibitor 
at the Salons. Among his many paintings, which 
include also portraits of well-known people, may be 
mentioned: “La Corbeille de Mariage” (1874); “Le 
Fiancée Slave” (1877; now in the Museum of Li- 
sieux); “En 1815” (1878); “Le Lion Amoureux” 
(1888); “Tournesol” and “Nymphe Découvrant la” 
Téte d’Orphée ” (1886); “ La Jeunesse ” and “ Fillette 
aux Péches” (1891); “Judith” (1895); “Captifs” 
(1896; now in the Museum of Angers); and “Nou- 
velle Captive” (1901). 
BISLIOGRAPHY : Curinier, Dict. Nat. tii. 101. 

8. F. T. HH. 


WEISS, ISAAC HIRSCH: Austrian Talmud- 


F. T. H. 


“ist and historian of literature; born at Gross Meser- 


itsch, Moravia, Feb. 9, 1815; died at Vienna June 1, 
1905. After having received elementary instruc- 
tion in Hebrew and Talmud in various hadarim of 
his native town, he entered, at the age of cight, the 


Weiss 
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five years. He then studied at home under a tutor, 
and later in the yeshibah of Trebitsch, Moravia, 
under Hayyim Joseph Pollak, and in that 
of Eisenstadt under Isaac Moses Perles, returning 
to his home in 1837. From the tender age at which 
Weiss began to study Talmud and rabbinics it may 
be deduced that he 
was endowed with re- 
markable ability. He 
felt a keen desire for 
the pursuit of the sec- 
ular sciences also, of 
which he was deprived 
in his youth, although 
he had been instructed 
in German by his pri- 


vate tutor. Insome of 
the yeshibot which he 
attended — instruction 


was given also in the 
Hebrew language and 
grammar; but that did 
not satisfy Weiss. It 
was for this reason 
that he changed from 
one yeshibah to another, hoping that he would ulti- 
mately find one in which his desire for learning would 
be satisfied. Influenced by Nachman Krochmal, by 
Rapoport, and by Zunz’s “Gottesdienstliche Vor- 
trige,” Weiss devoted part of his time 
His to the study of religious philosophy. 
Early Talmudic studies, however, occupied 
_ Ability. the greater part of his time, and dur- 
ing the years that he spent in his 
parents’ home he wrote several pamphlets contain- 
ing novell# on Talmudic treatises, as well as on the 
Sbulhan ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah and Hoshen Mishpat. 
He also kept up a correspondence with many dis- 
tinguished rabbis, particularly Joseph Saul NaTHAN- 
son, and contributed to Stern’s “ Kokebe Yizhak” and 
to Kobak’s “Jeschurun.” To the former he contrib- 
uted articles on general subjects, as well as verses 
and a number of biographies, among which that of 
Rab (Abba Arika) deserves special notice. In the 
“Jeschurun” he published several articles on the 
origin of prayer. 

In 1858 Weiss settled in Vienna, where he became 
corrector for the press in the printing establishment 
of Samarski and Dittmarsch. Six years later (1864) 
he was appointed lecturer in the bet ha-midrash 
founded by Jellinek, holding that position until his 
death. In Vienna, where Jellinek and other promi- 
nent Jewish scholars were congregated, Weiss found 
greater scope for his literary activity. He imme- 
diately turned his attention to a Vienna edition of 
the Talmud; and the notes with which he provided 
most of the treatises give evidence of his vast erudi- 
tion. Then, at the request of Jacob Schlossberg, he 
wrote a compendium of the laws and observances 
relating to the ritual; this work, which was entitled 

» “Orah la-Zaddik,” was published by Schlossberg at 
the beginning of the “Seder Tefillat Ya‘akob ” (Vien- 
na, 1861). In the following year Weiss edited the 
Sifra with the commentary of Abraham b. David of 

i ; to this work he added a historical and 





Isaac Hirsch Weiss. 











ded the text with critical and exegetical notesentitled. 
“ Masoret ha-Talinud,” giving the variants of different 
manuscripts as well as an index show- 

Activity ing the parallel passages in both Tal- 

at mudim. In 1864 Weiss took a prominent 

Vienna. part in the Kompert trial, publishinga 

pamphlet entitled “Nezah Yisrael” in 
support of the testimony of Horowitz and Mannheimer 
with regard to the belief in the Messiah. This work 
called forth a reply by Nissan Schidhoff, entitled 
“Neshek Bar” (Firth, 1864). In the same year 
Weiss edited the mishnayot of the treatise Berakot, 
giving a list of variants in both Talmudii and a 
bricf synopsis of the contents. A year later (1865) 
he founded a monthly magazine, “Bet ha-Midrash,” 
of which, however, only five numbersappeared. In 
the same year he edited the Mekilta, to which he 
added an introduction dealing with the historical de- 
velopment of both Ilalakah and Haggadah, and a 
critical commentary entitled “Middot Soferim.” 

After the publication of his “Mishpat Leshon ha- 
Mishnah ” (1867), an essay on the mishnaic language, 
Weiss began to prepare his stupendous work, the 
“Dor Dor we-Dorshaw ” (1871-91; see below). Al- 
though Weiss had not been successful with his “ Bet 
ha-Midrash,” he was more fortunate with the Ber 
TaLMuD, @ monthly magazine which he founded 
in 1881 with Meir Frrepmann. In this periodical 
Weiss published numerous articles of his own, 
most of them treating of the Talmud in general 
and of Talmudic subjects. No less important are his 
biographical sketches, among which are those of 
Maimonides, Rashi, and Jacob Tam (“ Bet Talmud,” 
i., ii, and iii., and reprinted in book form under the 
title “ Toledot Gedole Yisrael”). In 1891, on the com- 
pletion of his “Dor,” Weiss reedited Isaac Campan- 
ton’s “Darke ha-Gemara,” a methodology of the 
Talmud. His last work in book form was his “ Zi- 
kronotai” (Warsaw, 1895), a collection of bis remi- 
niscences from his childhood to his eightieth year. 
He continued to contribute to various Hebrew 
periodicals, writing mostly biographies, of which 
may be mentioned that of Saadia Gaon (in “ Ha-Asif,” 
ii. 275-298), published before Weiss had attained his 
thirtieth year, and that of Mannheimer (in “ Mi- 
Mizrah umi-Ma‘arab,” iii. 17 e¢ seq.). In his lectures 
Weiss was rather free with regard to the text of the 
Talmud and the Midrashim. He did not hesitate to 
declare the text faulty when it seemed so to him; but, 
on the other hand, he was very, careful in making 
corrections. He held also that the words of the 
ancient rabbis should not be interpreted according to 
modern conception, such interpretation being liable 
to result in error. 

Weiss’s most important production, through 
which he acquired great renown, is his “Dor Dor 
we-Dorshaw,” a work in five volumes, As its Ger- 
man title, “Zur Geschichte der Jtidischen Tradition,” 

shows, it is a history of the Halakah, 

His or oral law, from Biblical times until 
*‘Dor Dor theexpulsion of the Jews from Spain 
we-Dor- at the end of the fifteenth cengury. 
shaw.” The first volume(1871) covers the his- 
tory from the inecption of the oral 

Jaw to the destruction of the Second Temple; vol. 
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‘@usion of the Mishnah; vol. ifi. (1883), of the am- 
oraic period till the completion of the Babylonian 
Talmud; vol. iv. (1887), of the geonic period until 
the end of the fifth millennium (= the middle of 
the thirteenth century); and vol. v., of the period 
of the casuists (“ posekim ”) till the composition of 
the Shulban ‘Aruk. As the oral law is in reality 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch, Weiss thinks 
that it originated immediately after the redaction 
of the latter by Moses. The apparent divergencies 
in the Pentateuch and the various books of the 
Prophets (as the well-known differences between the 
books of Ezekiel and Leviticus, and many others) 
are duc only to different interpretations of the Pen- 
tateuch in different epochs. It will be seen that 
Weiss defended the unity of the Pentateuch and vin- 
dicated the authorship of Moses. But he believed 
that Moses himself followed certain traditions cur- 
rent in his time, as it is said that Abraham observed 
God’s commandments and laws (Gen. xxvi. 5). He 
asserted also that while the Pentateuch contains no 
simple repetitions of the laws, it contains additions 
which amplify or limit the commandments laid down 
in the earlier books. In the second volume Weiss 
gives the history of the Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, and 
Misbnah. This volume contains also monographs on 
the Tannaim which are invaluable to the Talmudic 
student; without concealing the failings of some, he 
defends them, especially the patriarchs, against the 
charges of Schorr and others, In the third volume 
much space is devoted to the Haggadah and the hag- 
gadists; and the author does not endeavor to find 
apologies for those seemingly strange passages in this 
partof the Talmud which serve as pretexts for those 
who seek to detract from its value. But he points 
out the many edifying sentences that are scattered 
throughout the Haggadah, and quotes a great num- 
ber of them. : 

As was to be expected, this work, adopted by the 
majority of Talmudic scholars as the standard his- 
tory of the oral law, called forth replies from some 
malcontents. Isaac Halevy is known to have written 
his “Dorot ha-Rishonim” mainly against Weiss’s 
“Dor”; and Eleazar Zarkes published a criticism of 
the work in “Keneset ha-Gedolah ” (iv., part 2, pp. 
65 et seq.). Simbah Edelmann issued a small pam- 
phiet entitled “Ma'amar Doreshe Reshumot” (War- 
saw, 1893), in which he endeavored to make evident 
Weiss’s mistakes; and Simhah Weissmann, in his 
pamphlet “Teshubot u-Ma‘anot Nimrazot,” did not 
even abstain from personalities. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Chajes, in. Rivista Israelitica, ti. 126-128; 
Ehrenpreis. in Ha-Maggid, xl., Nos. 5-7; Bibogen. tn Ost und 
West, v.490-502 Jewish Comment, xxi. No. LL; Louis Ginz- 
berg, ib. xx., Nos. 18-20; N. Sokolow, in Ha-Asif, iv. 47; 
idem, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 38-39; Weiss, Zikronotat, War- 
saw. 1895, For the Dor Dor we-Dorshaw; Briill, Jahrb. iv. 
69 et neq., vil. 124 et neq., 1x. 115 et _seq.: Gratz, in Monats- 


schrift, KXvi. 92 et seq., 133 et seq.; Schechter, in J. Q. R. iv. 
445 et seq.; P. Smolenskin, in Ha-Shahar, iii. 182-183. 


8. M. SEL. 


WEISS, JOSEPH HIRSCH: Hungarian 
rabbi: born at Podola, Comitat Neutra, 1800; died 
at Erlau 1881. He was a descendant of a long line 
of rabbis resident. in Moravia in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries; the family name was 
originally Weissfeld. He officiated for some time as 
rabbi of the congregation of Sook-Szelocze, and in 

XIT.—32 





1840 was appointed chief rabbi of Erlau, where he 
remained until his death. He was one of the lead- 
ers of the ultra-Orthodox party in Hungary, and 
one of the chief opponents of the founders of the 
Reform movement in Pesth. Identified with the Kés- 
suth movement in 1848, he was obliged to seek ref- 
uge for atime in the monastery of Erlau under the 
protection of the resident archbishop. Later he was 
arraigned before the royal authorities at Vienna on 
a charge of sedition, but was ultimately acquitted. 
A considerable portion of his library, consisting 
mainly of responsa, was presented by his grandson 
Stephen 8. Wise to Columbia University in New 
York. 

8. 8. 8. W. 

WEISS, LEOPOLD W.: German ophthalmol- 
ogist; born at Giessen 1849. He was educated at 
the universities of Giessen (M.D. 1874), Tiibingen, 
and Vienna; and from 1875 to 1877 acted as an as- 
sistant at the ophthalmological institute of the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, where he received the “ venia 
legendi” in 1876. Since 1878 he has been a practising 
physician in Heidelberg and in Mannheim. Among 
his works may be mentioned: “Zur Bestimmung 
der Drehpunkte des Auges” (in Graefe’s “ Archiv,” 
i.); “Beitrige zur Entwicklung der Myopie” (7b. 
“Ueber die Tuberculosc des Auges” (2, 
; “Ueber die Abflusswege der Intraoculdren 
Flussigkeiten” (2. xxv.); and “Ueber den an der 
Innenseite der Pupille Sichtbaren Reflexstreif” (#2. 
xxxi.). 
BIBLOGRAFET! Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 









F. T. H. 


WEISS, MARKUS NISS8A (called also Mar- 
dokgi Ungvar): Hungarian advocate of Reform. 
In 1702 he had a small business at Pesth, and in 1704 
be leased an estate near Munkacs, where his op- 
pressions gave rise to complaints among the Gali- 
¢ian Jews, In 1802 he published a pamphlet en- 
titled “Der Jude wie Er Ist,” in which he pleaded 
with the Jews to accept the ideas of Reform. This 
work caused him to be bitterly attacked by the 
Hungarian Jews; and in order to defend his person 
and ideas he issued (Vienna, 1803) another pam- 
phlet, which was entitled “Der Bedringte Markus 
Nissa Weiss an die Menschen.” Finding, however, 
that he could not overcome the antagonistic attitude 
of his coreligionists, he embraced Christianity. 

After his conversion Weiss published his “In 
Neuerfundenen Tabellen Gegriindete Praktische 
Vortheile der Rechnungskunst,” Ofen, 1805; “Der 
Missverstandene Text und dessen Wahrer Sinn,” 
ib. 1806. He has further published * Unparteiische 
Betrachtungen tiber das Grosse Jidische Sanhedrin 
zu Paris” (ib. 1807). 


Bip orarat : Alexander Bichler, in Magyar Zsid6 Szemle, 
xvii. 


8. A. Bt 

WEISS, MAX: Hungarian chess-player; born 
July 21, 1857, at Szered on the Waag. Removing to 
Vienna, he studied mathematics and physics at the 
university, and afterward taught those subjects. 
Having, however, learned to play chess in his twelfth 
year, his interest in the game increased as he grew 
older, and he entered many international competi- 
tions. 
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Weiss has invariably acquitted himself well in 
tournaments, at which his chief successes have 
been: 

1882, Vienna, won 2 games from Zukertort, and drew with 
Steinitz. 

1885, Hamburg, tied with Englisch and Tarrasch for second 
prize, 

1887, Frankfort-on-the-Main, divided second and third prizes 
with Blackburne, 

1888, Bradford, tied with Blackburne for sixth prize. 

1888, New York, tied with Tehigorin for first prize. 

1889, Breslau, third prize. 

1890. Vienna, first prize. 

Weiss is now (1905) employed in Baron Roths- 
child’s banking-house at Vienna. 

BIBLioGRaPHy : C. T. Blanshard, Examples of Chess Master- 

Play, Ist series (transl. from the German of Jean Dufresne), 

Index, New Barnet, 1893. 


8 A. P. 


WEISS, WILHELM: Austrian mathematician ; 
born at Ridka, Bohemia, Feb. 8, 1859; died at 
Prague June 18,1904. He received his early educa- 
tion trom his father, who was a teacher at Ridka; 
and from 1881 to 1887 he studied successively at the 
universitics of Prague, Leipsic, and Erlangen (Ph.D, 
1887), From 1887 to 1894 he was instructor in 
mathematics at the Deutsche Technische Hochschule 
at Prague, becoming lecturer in 1894, deputy pro- 
fessor in 1896, assistant professor in 1897, and pro- 
fessor in 1900. From 1901 to 1902 he was dean of the 
school of engineers at the same institution. 


Bnatoutaray: Prager Tageblatt and Bohemia, June 19, 
5 5 A. Ki. 


WEISSBERG, ISAAC JACOB: Russo-He- 
brew Writer and pedagogue; born at Polonki, gov- 
. eroment of Minsk, 1841; died at Kiev 1904. He re- 
ceived his preliminary training in various hadarim, 
4nd then attended the yeshibah of Slonim, where he 
‘came to be-regarded as one of the best ‘Talmudic 
* students. Later he went to Minsk, where he be- 
came acquainted with various Hebrew scholars of the 
younger, generation, especially with Joseph Brill, 
known alseaiJob of Minsk. While in Minsk, Weiss. 
berg devoted himself particularly to the study of 
Hebrew literature. In 1878 he established himself 
4s a teacher of Hebrew in Kiev; many of his pupils 
have become prominent Hebrew writers. 

In 1879 Weissberg began contributing articles to 
varigus Hebrew periodicals, and his literary activ- 
ity was very extensive. The following isa list of his 
more important works: “Ga’on we-Shibro,” a schol- 
arly criticism of medieval and modern literature; 
“She’clat ha-Nashim ‘al Pi ha-Talmud,” a work 
written in Yiddish and treating of the status of 
women according to the Talmud, as well as of the 
prevailing opinion regarding the authority of the 
Talmud; “Peshuto shel Mikra ‘al Pi Da‘at” (St. 
Petersburg, 1898), Talmudic explanations of Bib- 
Hical passages; and “Mishle Kadmonim” (Nezhin, 
1901), a collection of ancient proverbs. He was the 
author also of excgetic notes on the Pentatench (pub- 
lished by Ezekiel Mandelstamm); and he collected 
and published letters by the poet J. L. Gordon (2 
vols.}, Isaac Bar, Levinsohn, and Isaiah Tugendhold 
(“Dibre Yeshatyah”). Weissberg contributed nu- 
merous articles to “Ha-Meliz.” “Ha-Marcid *“Ha- 








Zefirah,” “Ha-Shahar,” “Ha-Boker Or,” “ Ozar ha- 
Sifrut,” “Ahiasaf,” “Ila-Shiloah,” “Ha- Goren,” 
“Ha-Pisgah,” and “Ha-Tikwah.” 

H.R. H. Ma. 


WEISSENBERG, SAMUEL ABRAMO- 
WITCH: Russian physician and anthropologist ; 
born in Yelizavetgrad, South Russia, Dec. 16, 1867. 
He attended the public school and the real-school of 
his native town; entered the Polytechnicum in Carls- 
ruhe, Baden, in 1884; and received his medical de- 
gree in Heidelberg in 1890. His chief work bas 
consisted of anthropological researches among the 
Jews of South Russia, the results of which he pub- 
lished in 1895 (“Die Stdrussischen Juden,” in 
“Archiv fir Anthropologie,” xxiii.). He has also 
published researches on the anthropology of the 
Karaites (“Die Karaer der Krim,” in “Globus,” 
Ixxxiv., and in “Russki Antropologitcheski Zhur- 
nal,” 1904). Several other contributions were pub- 
lished in the “Zeitschrift ftr Ethnologie” and the 
“Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft” 
of Vienna. Weissenberg has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the “Globus” on Jewislisfolk-lore, his 
articles on Jewish proverbs (vol. Ixxvii.) and folk- 
songs (vol, Ixvii.) being particularly noteworthy. 
He has written also papers for the “ Mitteilungen der 
Gesellschaft fir Judische Volkskunde” on the 
“Purimspiel” (part. xiii.), “ Weddings” (part xv.), 
and kindred subjects. 

J. M. Fr. 


WEISSMANN, ASHER (ARTHUR) SIM- 
HAH: Austrian scholar and publicist; born at 
Zelynia, Galicia, April 21, 1840; died at Vienna May 
14, 1892. He received a rabbinical training in his 
native town and in the yeshibah of Rzeszow, where- 
upon he (1871) took up the study of foreign lan- 
guages and secular sciences. After ofticiating for 
some time.as director of the Jewish school of Galatz, 
Rumania, he went to Tysmenitz, Galicia, and finally 
settled in Vienna. 

Weissmann’s literary activity in Hebrew and Ger- 
man was considerable. In 1872 he edited the “Ji- 
dische Freie Presse,” a Judseo-German monthly with 
a Hebrew supplement entitled “ Ha-Kohelet ”; but 
only three numbers of it appeared. He contributed 
essays and novels to various Hebrew and Judso- 
German periodicals, among which may be mentioned 
“ Ha-Mabbit,” the “Israclit” of Mayence, the “Isra- 
clitische Wochenschrift,” and the “Israclit” of Lem- 
berg. Especially noteworthy were his novels “ Ha- 
Neder” (in “Ta-Mabbit,” 1878, No. 15), treating of 
the moral status of the Jews; “Chajim Prostak” 
(in Rahmer’s “ Wochenschrift,” 1880), dealing with 
Jewish life in Galicia; and “ Folgen Verfchlter Er- 
ziehung ” (in the “ Israclit ” of Lemberg). His “Cha- 
Jim Prostak ” was later translated into English. 

Tu 1889 Weissmann founded in Vienna a German 
periodical, “Monatsschrift fir die Littcratur und 
Wissenschaft des Judenthum.” which was issucd 
with a Hebrew supplement. To this publication, 
which cxisted for two Years, he contributed numer- 
ous articles, among which may be mentioned essays 
on the redaction of the Psalms, and critical essays 


on the books of Esther and of Judith, the last-named 
hheing re Tee ft ne Coes Sar eee po ee ae 
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plement Weissmann published a work on the history 
of the formation of Jewish sects prior to the death 
of Simeon the Just. He was the author also of 
“Kontres ‘al Debar Serefat ha-Metim” (Lemberg, 
1878), a critical essay on cremation according to the 
Bible and Talmud, and “Kedushshat ha-Tenak” 
(Vienna, 1887), on the canonization of the books of 
the Old Testament. In 1891 he published at Vienna 
Jonathan Eybeschiitz’s “Shem ‘Olam,” together with 
notes of his own and an introduction by 8. Rubin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Lippe, Bibliographisches Lexicon, i., 
Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 389-40; idem, in Ha-Asif 
1, 152; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 412. 


E. ©. M. Set. 

WEISSMANN-CHAJES, MARCUS: Austri- 
an scholar; born at Tarnow, Galicia, 1880. He was 
destined for a rabbinical career, and began early to 
receive instruc- 








tan Bereshit we-Hatan Torah” (7d. 1883; a reprint 
from “Ha-‘Ibri”), the 618 commandments derived 
by means of notarikon from “bereshit,” the initial 
word of the Pentateuch; and “Mille di-Bedihuta ” 
(ib. 1884), versified epigrams and humorous sayings. 
In 1893 a second edition of the “Mashal u-Melizah ” 
appeared under the title “ Dibre Hakamim we-Hido- 
tam ” (b. 1898); in this edition the Talmudic proy- 
erbs are supplied with rimed explanations. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sokolow, Sefer Zikkaron, pp. 43-44; Zeitlin, 

Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 410-411, 

8. M. Sen. 

WEISZ, BERTHOLD: Hungarian deputy; 
born at Budapest 1845. He was educated at the 
gymnasium and commercial academy of his native 
city, devoting himself especially to the study of 
political economy, In 1876 he became a member of 

the arbitration 








tion in the Tal- 
mud and in rab- 
binics, among 
his tutors. being 
Israel Rapoport, 
then rabbi of 
Tarnow. When 
only ten years of 
age he com- 
menced writing 
versified He- 
brew letters, and 
five years later 
he wrote his 
“Mappalat ha- 
Mitkashshe- 
rim,” a metrical 
composition 
treating of the 
failure of the 
Polish revolt, 
Part of this work 
appeared in the 
“Maggid Mish- 
neh” (1872) un- 
der the title 


naectniee ONIN 


In 1872 he 
founded in Lemberg the “Maggid Mishneh,” a 
semimonthly periodical devoted to Jewish history 
and to Hebrew literature; of this publication, how- 
ever, only four numbers appeared. In the fol- 
lowing year he settled in Vienna, where he edited the 
thirty-seventh number of the “Kokebe Yizhak,” 
founded by Stern, its previous editor. During the 
years 1874 to 1876 he edited the “ Wiener Jiidische 
Zeitung,” a Judeo-German weekly. 

Weissmann-Chajes is the author of: “Mashal u- 
Melizah” (vol. i., Tarnow, 1860; vols. ii.-iii., Vien- 
na, 1861-62; iv.—vi.,. Lemberg, 1863-64), an alpha- 
betically arranged collection of Talmudic proverbs 
rendered into metrical rimes; “ Allon Bakut” (Lem- 
berg, 1863), elegies on the deaths of Mordecai Zeeb 
Ettinger and Jacob Gutwirth; “Mar’eh Makom we- 
Haggahot ” (Krotoschin, 1866), index and glosses to 
the Jerusalem Talmud, appended to the Krotoschin 
edition; “Hokmah u-Musar” (Vienna, 1875), para- 





bles and legends rendered into metrical verse; “Ha- | 





Village Wells in Use in Palestine. 
(From a photograph by the American Colony at Jerusalem.) 





committee of the 
Budapest ex- 
change, and 
since then has 
contributed 
much toward 
promoting Hun- 
garian com- 
merce and in- 
dustry. He 
was one of the 
founders (1879) 
of the suburban 
railroad system 
of Budapest, 
and ‘in the fol- 


part in the fra-* 
ming of the in~ 
dustrial code. 
Since 1883 he 
has_ established’ 
the Hungarian 
preserve-fac- 


tory and fac- 
tories for 
brassware and 


cartridges in 
Budapest and Berlin, as wellas textile manufactories » 
in Waitzen, Schmeczbanya, Kézeg, and Rozsahegy. 
He was the originator also of the Danubius Dock- 
yards in Budapest. The national pension bureau 
for employees in mercantile houses and the central 
hypothecary department of the provincial savings- 
banks owed their existence chiefly to his efforts. 

Since 1896 Weisz has represented the district of 
Nagy Ajta in the Hungarian Parliament, and in 1903 
he received the title of court councilor. 


BrpiioGRaPny: Pallas Lex. xviii.; Sturm, Orsszggytltési Al- 
manach, 1901-6. 
i: Ta, “Vi 


WELL: The Hebrew language distinguishes be- 
tween two kinds of wells: (1) “be’er,” an artificially 
constructed hollow in which the water of a spring 
or underground water collects, and “bor,” a cistern 
in which rain-water is stored. Of the former, which 
were probably designated also as “wells of living 
water” (Gen. xxvi. 19), the best preserved is that at 





lowing year took, 
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the foot of Gerizim, which in the time of Jesus was 
called “Jacob’s Well,” and is undoubtedly very old 
* (comp, John iv. 2). It is 23 meters deep and 24 me- 
ters in diameter. The shape of the cisterns for col- 
leeting-rain-water of course differed. A number of 
such ancient cisternsare still well preserved. Those 
shaped like a bottle, round, broad at the bottom, and 
narrowing at the top, seem to have been the oldest. 
They were usually like chambers hewn out of rock, 
or builtup with walls; and in their construction nat- 
ural cavitics were preferred. Sometimes they were 
of very considerable size, For instance, the largest 
of the celebrated cisterns on the Temple area, called 
the “sta” or the “king’s cistern,” had a circumfer- 
ence of 224 meters and a depth of 18 meters. These 
Temple cisterns were fed not only by rain-water 
, but also, through large conduits, by spring-water. 
In distinction from open pools, cisterns and wells 
were wholly covered. Even the hole through which 
thg water was drawn in leather buckets (Ex. ii. 16; 
Isa. xt. 15) was tightly closed with a large stone (Gen. 
xxix, 3 @¢ seg. ; comp, Ex. xxi. 83), in order to pre- 
vent any oue from using the well without permis- 
sion. 
~ kn a and so poor in springs and water, a well was 
always a valuable possession, In Jerusalem every 
house of the better sort had its own cistern. King 
Mosha of Moab in his inscription (line 28) boasts 
© that by his command every house in the city of 
Karhal wus provided with a cistern (comp. also II 
Sam, xvii. 18; Prov. v, 15). The wells outside of 
. settlements formed the stations for caravans. To- 
day, as of old, strife among the wandering herds- 
men, the Bedguins, arises chiefly from disputes over 
wells (camp. Gen. xxi. 25 et seg. ; xxvi. 15, 19 ef 8€q.). 
The importance of good wells is shown also by the 
situation of many cities near wells, after which they 
* were named, 

FG. iL, I. Be, 

Some of thesé wells and cisterns had their origin in 
the time of the Patriarchs. Abraham dug a well in 

* Beer-sheba (Gen. xxi, 80), and Isaac restored the 
wells dug by his father, which had been filled up by 
the Philistines. Ordered by the king of the Philis- 
tines to leave the country, Isaac dug three wells in 
succession elsewhere; the first he called “Esek,” the 
second “Sitnah,” and the third “Rehoboth” (Gen. 
xxvi. 16-22). 

Near Mosera, where Aaron died, were the wells 
“of the children of Jaakan” (Deut. x. 6 [R. V., 
margin]), and at the ford over the Arnon the Israel- 
ites found a very ancient well, which they celebrated 
in song as the work of princesand nobles (see WELL, 

*Sone or Tite). The King of Edom refused to allow 

the Israelites to drink from his wells, even though 
they offered to recompense him for the privilege 
(Num. xx. 19), Eliezer, sent by Abraham to find a 
wife for Isaac, stopped at a well to rest and to await 
the course of events (Gen. xxiv. 11, 18). 

In early times cisterns were used as dungeons, and 
even in later times, when prisons were built, they 
were sti!l constructed for this purpose. Renben 
counseled his.brethren to throw Joseph into a cis- 
tern (Gen. xxxvii. 22); when Jeremiah was accused 
of having incited the people against the king, he was 
thrown into 2 mirv dpneceon in the eniurt af the ouard 


(Jer. xxxvili. 6-13); and when a later prophet wished 
to picture a real deliverance, he described a libera- 
tion from a waterless cistern (Zech. ix. 11). ° 

-The well, or spring, was also used symbolically, 
as in Cant, iv. 12, where virginity is compayed to 


& sealed fountain; but such symbolical interpreta- 


tions are chiefly found in the Talmud and Midrash. 
Commenting on Prov. xx. 5 (* Counsel in the heart 
of man is like deep-water”), the Midrash observes: 
“Only a man of understanding, who can join ‘rope 
to rope, can draw from a deep well [the Law] full of 
water ” (Cant. R. xciii.). When Johanan ben Zakkai 
wished to describe the ability of his pupils, he com-, 
pared R. Eliezer b. Hyrcanus to “a cemented cistern 
that loses not a drop,” and R. Eleazar, b. ‘Arak to 
“a rising well” (Ab, ii, 9, 10). 

The cistern figured also in Biblical and Talmudic 
law. In case one opened a cistern and failed to cover 
it again, and a neighbor’sanima) fell into it, the owner, 
of the cistern was required to make good the loss 
(Ex, xxi. 83-34), The Rabbis regarded a cistern in 
a public place as one of the four chief sourccs of 
danger, and determined upon various punishments 
for breaches of the regulations connegted with it 
(B. K. i. 1), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog-Plitt, Real-Encyc. iv. 783: vi. 563; 


xly, 296, 299; Hamburger, R. B. T. i. 196; Tobler, Dritte 
Wanderung nach Palestina, pp. 206-217 ; Benzinger, a 


E.G. H. 8. 

WELL, SONG OF THE: A poem which is 
quoted in Num. xxi. 17, 18. It is introduced ina 
list of the enceampments made by Isract while cross- 
ing the wilderness. One of these camping-places 
was Beer. After this it is explained that Becr was 
the name of the well referred to when Yuwu said to 
Moses, “Gather the people together, and I will give 
them water” (R. V.). Then Israel sang: v 

“ Spring up, O well, 
Sing ye to it: 
‘Thou well, dug by princes, 
Sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the scepter, with their staves * (ib. Hebr.), 

Budde (“New World,” iv. 144 e¢ seg.) points out 
that the word “midbar” (wilderness), which imme- 
diately follows, is never used as a proper name, and 
that in the present text it occurs awkwardly in the 
midst of a list of proper names. One would expect 
“from Beer” (they journeyed), and not “from the 
wilderness.” He points out also that in an important 
group of manuscripts of the Septuagint the-words 
“and from Mattanah,” in verse 19, are omjtted. He 
accordingly believes that “ midbar” and “ mattanah” 
were not intended as a part of the itinerary, but that 
they formed a part of the poem, which read: 

“ Spring up, O well, 
Sing ye to It: 
Thou well, dug by princes, 
Sunk by the nobles of the people, 
With the scepter, with their staves, 
Out of the desert a gift!” 

Cheyne concurs in this view of the text (Cheyne 
and Black, “Encye. Bibl.” s.0. “Beer”). The song 
belongs to aclass of ancient popular poetry of which, 
unfortunately, only fragments survive. This po- 
etry consisted of short snatches sung in honor of 
the vine in time of vintage, and of wells and springs, 
Ewald thought that they were popular songs 
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(“ Hist, of Israel” [English ed.], fi. 203). No com- 
plete vintage song survives, though probably a line 
from onc is quoted in Isa. 1xv. 8, and in the titles of 
Ps. lvii., Lvifi., and lix., and there are imitations of 
such songs in Isa. y¥21- q and xxvii, 2-5, 

The “song of the well” seems to be & completé 
popular song, addressed to a well. Budde and 


Cheyne, as is natural from their emended text, trace, 


its origin to the Negelf, where wells were highly 
prized (comp. Gen. xi. 25 e¢ sey. and xxvi. 20 et seg.), 
and where indeed they were necessary to life (comp. 
Josh, xv, 19 and Judges i. 15). Budde believes that 
the song alludes to a custom by which, when a well 
or spring was found, it was lightly covered over, and 
then opened by the sheikhs in the presence of the clan 
and to the accompaniment of a song. In this way, 
by the fiction of having dug it, the well was regarded 

‘as the property of the clan. He thinks that a pas- 
sage in Nilus (Migne, “Patrologia Greca,” Ixxix., 
col. 648) to which Goldziher had called attention con- 
firms this view. Nitus says that when the nomadic 
Arabs found a well they danced by itand sang songs 
toit. +. 

According to W. R. Smith, the use of the song 
was different: “The Hebrew women, as they stand 
around the fountain waiting their turn to draw, coax 
forth the water, which wells up all too slowly for 
their impatience” (“Brit. Quar. Rev.” Ixv. 45 et 
scq.). This would imply a Palestinian origin for the 
song, and suggests a use for it more in accord with 
Ewald’sidea of the accompaniment to labor. Some- 
what parallel to this conception of the purpose of 
the song is the statement of the Arabic writer Kaz- 
wini (i. 189), that when the water of the wells of 
Tlabistan failed, a feast was held at the source, with 
music and dancing, to induce it to flow again. The 
writer is inclined to accept Budde’s view. 


BIBLIOGRAPITY : WR. Smith, Ret. of Sem, 1894, pp. 169, 183; 
Budde, in New World, 1894, iv. 186-144 ; Gray, Numbers, in 
International Critical Commentary, 1903, pp. 288 et seq. 
iG, WL G. A. B. 


WELL-POISONING. See Buack DEATH. 


WELLHAUSEN, JULIUS: German Biblical 
eritic and Semitist; born at Hameln May 17, 1844; 
educated in theology and Semitics at Gottingen 
(Ph.D, 1870), where he became privat-docent in the 
theological faculty in 1870, Two years later he was 
called as professor to the theological faculty of 
Qreifaw. ald, and in 1874 received the degree of D.D. 

“honoris causa” from Gottingen. He was compelled 
to resign from the theological faculty, however, in 
1882 in consequence of his views on the Bible, 
whereupon he entered the philosophical faculty of 
Halle as assistant professor of Semitics. Three 
years later he went as professor of Semitics to Mar- 
barg, and was called to Gittingen in 1892. 

Wellhausen has written.extensively on subjects of 
vital interest to the student of the Bible and of Juda- 
ism and other religions. Among his earliest publica- 

* tions was a dissertation on the tribal organization of 
ancient Isracl (“ De Gentibus et Pamiliis Judis Que 
I Chron. ii. 4 Enumerantur,” Gottingen, 1870). This 
was followed by a work on the text of Samuel (id. 
1871) and by an elaborate treatise on the Pharisees 
and & Saddu ees (Greifswald 1874), in w hich he at- 








coveries of Geiger. 


The name of Wellhausen is 
more especially connected with Pentateuchal analy- 
sis, and on this basis he has reestablished and sys- 
tematized the theory originally advanced by Vatke 
and Georg, and later by Graf, Reuss, and Kuenen, 
which assigns a post-exilic date to the Priestly Code 
and makes the Pentateuch, ag it appears in the 
canon, posterior to the pre-exilic prophets.” It is, 
consequently, the law-book of Judaigm and the re- 
ligion of the post-exilic congregation, the cult of 
the Israelites and Hebrews being held to have been 
a crude tribal Semitic nature-worship which cul- 
minated in a henotheistic Jahvistic nationalism, 
against which the Prophets, as the preachers of 
cthical righteousness, often had to protest. These 
critical views were expounded by Wellhauser in his 
“Composition des Hexateuchs und der Historischen 
Biicher des Alten Testaments” (3d ed. ;Berlin, 1901); 
“Prolegomena zur Geschichte Israels” (5th ed., %. 
1899); “Israelitische und Jiidische Geschichte” (4th 
ed., 2b, 1901); and in his article “Israel” in “ Encyc. 
Brit.” 9th ed., xiii, 406-441. His series of “Skizzen 
und Vorarbeiten, ” which includes a commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, secks in the ‘third volume 
(“Reste Arabischen Heidenthums,” Berlin, 1887) to 
elucidate and elaborate by a presentation of primi- 
tive Arabic paganism the analogics between theorig- 
inal Iebrew religionand the cults of the pre-Moham- 
medan Arabs. With the exception of lis “ Book of 
Psalms” (in “S. B. O. T.” xiv.), the more recent re- 
searches of Wellhausen have been in the history of 
Islam and in the exegesis of the New Testament, his. 
latest contributions being commentaries on the Gos- 
pels. Although his works are monuments of mar- 
velous scholarship, they may be said to be marred 
by an unmistakable anti-Jewish biag and.a conse- 
quent ignoring of the labors of Jewish writers. 
E.G. I. 
WELT, DIE: Zionist periodical, published 
weekly at Vicnna (it is arranged to remove its 
headquarters to Berlin in 1906). The first number 
appeared June 4, 1897, since which time the period- ‘ 
ical has been issued regularly, At one time a Yid- 
dish edition was Paine: There have been several 
editors—Uprimy, Feiwel, 8. Werner, ete. It was 
for some years a private venture of Theodor Herzl, 
who sank much money in it, “Die Welt” is the 
offi organ of the Zionist movement throughout 
the world, and contains articles dealing with Zionism 
in its various phases, the renascence of Hebrew liter- 
ature, and Jewish conditions in different lands. It . 
publishes also Judo-national tales, and endcavors to 
encourage Jewish art. Atthe fifth Base, Conaress 
it became the oflicial organ of the Zionist movement. 
3. A. M. F. 


WELTSCH, SAMUEL: Austrian cantor; born 
at Prague Sept. 12, 1885; died in that city Aug. 
5, 1901. Belonging to a family of hazzanim, he 
early entered the profession, and became cantor of 
the Mcisel synagogue at Prague while quitea young 
man. He received his musical education at the 
Conservatory of Music at Prague. In 1865 he re- 
ceived a call from the Ahawath Chesed congrega- 
tion in w York, and remained its cantor until 
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turn to his native city. During his stay in New 
York he was active in improving the musical serv- 
ice of the American synagogue, and was one of the 
collaborators on the first three volumes of the 
“Zimrat Yah,” a fourth volume of which was later 
added by Alois Kaiser of Baltimore. This work 
contains the music for ali the seasons of the year 
and is still extensively used. In addition Weltsch 
published Ps. xciii. with German words for solo and 
chorus, and “Todtenfeier,” two hymns for the 
memorial service. He was a very prominent mem- 
ber of the order B'nai B’rith and took great interest 
in communal affairs in Prague, being the leading 
spirit in various charitable and educational organi- 
zations. 
8. A, Kat. 


WERBSBER, BARUCH: Austrian Hebraist; born 
at Brody, Galicia, in the beginning of the nineteenth 
century; died there July 81, 1876. Werber, who 
was a follower of Tsaac Erter and Nachman Kroch- 
mal, founded a Hebrew weekly, which was pub 
lished in Brody from 1865 to 1890 under the names 
of “Ha-‘Ibri” and “‘Ibri Anoki.” In addition to 
niimerous articles which appeared in this magazine, 
Werber wrote: “Megillat Kohelet” (Lemberg, 
1862; 2d ed., Warsaw, 1876), consisting of explana- 
tory notes on Ecclesiastes, together with a long in- 
troduction; and “Toledot Adam” (Brody, 1870), a 
biography of Albert Conn of Paris. 
BiBLioGRaPny: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 413. 

8. ; 8. 0. 

‘WERBER, JACOB: Austrian Hebraist; born at 

Brody, Galicia, Feb. 4, 1859; died there Aug. 20, 

1890; son of Baruch Werner. When only fifteen 

years of age Jacob could write and speak Hebrew flu- 

ently; and in 1874 he published in “Ha-‘Ibri” a 

novelette of. rare beauty, entitled “Galgal ha-Hozer 

ba-‘Olam.” In addition to several contributions to 
his father’s magazine, he wrote articles on natural 
* science for “Tla-Maggid” (1875, 1876) and for “Ha- 

Zetirah” (1876). Upon the death of his father in 
1876, he became the editor of “Ha-‘Ibri,” and was 
active in this capacity until his death, when the pa- 
per ceased to appear. In 1890 Werber was attacked 
by a severe illness; and when he heard that his phy- 
sician had given up hope of his recovery he wrote 
his own necrology, which appeared in the last 
number of “Ha-‘Ibri,” three days before his 
death. : 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Asif, 1808, vl.140; Sefer Zikkaron, p. 
40, Warsaw, 1890. 
B. 8. 0. 


WERNER, ABRAHAM: Polish rabbi; born 
at Tels, Kovno, 1887. He received his early educa- 
tion in various hadarim, and at thirteen was well 
versed in Talmudic literature, whereupon he con- 
tinued his studies under bis father, who was govern- 
ment rabbi of Tels. In 1856 Werner received the 
Harrarat Hora’an from several eminent rabbis, 
and shortly after was appointed rabbi of Weger; 
later he succeeded his father as dayyan at Tels, 
subsequently becoming chief rabbi. He then ac- 
cepted a call to Helsingfors as chief rabbi of the 
entire provinee of Finland. and finaliv in 1897 


Hadath congregation in London. Here he remainéd : 
until July, 1901, when he settled in the Holy Land. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Young Israel, June, 1899; Jew. Chron. July 
26, 1901. 
a G. L.- 


WERNIKOVSKI, JUDAH: Russian Talmud- 
ical educator; born in Slonim, government ‘of 
Grodno, 1823; died in Jerusalem Feb. 20, 1901. In 
his childhood he was knownas an “ ‘illui,” or prodfgy 
in Talmudical learning. He was married at the 
age of eleven; he was afterward sent to the yeshibah 
of Volozhin; and in 1840 be went to Wilna and 
studied under R. Israel Lipkin, Thongh ordained 
rabbi, he preferred to teach; and, settling in his na- 
tive town, he gathered around him a number of men 
who studied Talmud under him. In 1861 he became 
“rosh yeshibah” in Slonim, and continued in that 
position until 1900, when he went to the Holy Land 
to spend his last days, He was the author of “ Pene 
Yehudab,” on the tractates Shabbat and Ketubot 
(Wilna, 1871-72); “Leket Yehudah,” sermons (¢d. 
1872); and “Pene Yehudah,” on Baba Kamma and 
Keritot (Warsaw, 1890). 
BipsioGRaPny: Ahiasuf, 5462, pp. 428-429, 

B.C. P. Wi. 

WERTHEIMER, JOHN: English printer; 
born in London at the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; died there Dec, 18, 1888; senior member of the 
firm of Wertheimer, Lea& Co. From 1820 until his 
death he was actively engaged as a printer in Lon- 
don; and many important educational, medical, and 
philological works were issued from his press. His 
firm printed most of the works needing Hebrew type, 
also commercial reports and the “Jewish Chronicle.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. Dec. 21, 1888, 
on GL. 


WERTHEIMER, JOSEPH, RITTER VON: 
Austrian philanthropist and author; born at Vienna 
March 15, 1800; died there March 15, 1887. He 
was the descendant of an old and prominent Jewish 
family; and his father was an intimate friend of 
Joseph von Sonvenfels. 
At the age of fifteen 
young Wertheimer en- 
tered the business of 
Freiherr von Stifft, and 
five years later that of 
his father, whose part- 
ner he became in 1821. 
During his leisure hours 
he devoted himself es- 
pecially to the study of 
pedagogic works. In 
1824, 1826, and 1828 he 
traveled through Ger- 
many, Italy, France, and 
England; and during a 
protracted sojourn in 
London made a special 
study. of the kindergartens organized in that city 
in 1824. On his return he translated into Ger- 
man a work by the director of the London Central 
Infant Sehonal nrnhiischine it nnder the title “Tleher 
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‘Kinderschulen » (Vienna, 1826; 2d ed. 1828). At 
+he same time he addressed to the government of 
Austriaa letter advocating the establishment of sim- 
flar institutions in that country. With the coopera- 
ton of Johann Lindner, a Catholic priest, Wert- 
heimer opened in 1880 the first kindergarten in the 
Austrian capital. The success of this institution, 
abd of others founded in the same year, led to the 
organization of a central socicty for the establish- 
ment of infant asylums, under the patronage of the 
empress Carolina Augusta, and with the active co- 
operation of the Catholic clergy. Wertheimer was 
one of the founders also of the Allgemeine Rettungs- 
anstalt of Vienna, a society for the care of released 
criminals and neglected children. 

Wertheimer began his labors in behalf of his co- 
religionists by founding in 1840 the Verein zur 
Forderung der Handwerke Unter den Isracliten, a 
society whose aim it was to afford Jewish children 
an opportunity of learning trades, and thereby to dis 
pel the common belief in the Jews’ dislike for man- 
ual work; this object was fully realized, thousands 
of apprentices being trained by the society. In 1843 
Wertheimer founded a Jewish infant school in the 
Leopoldstadt, Vienna, to which a non-sectarian kin- 
dergarten was added in 1868. During the thirty-two 
years (1885-67) in which he was actively connected 
with the management of the Jewish community of 
Vienna, first as trustee and subsequently as presi- 
dent, he rendered signal services to Austrian Juda- 
ism by raising the social and political status of his 
coreligionists,and by advocating religious and educa- 
tional reforms. Among other institutions founded 
by Wertheimer may be mentioned the Verein zur 
Versorgung Hilfsbedtrftiger Waisen der Israeli- 
tischen Cultusgemeinde (1860), which led to the es- 
tablishment of a girls’. orphan asylum; and the 
Tsraclitische Allianz zu Wien (1872), of which he 
remained president for 4 number of years. In rec- 
ognition of his labors the emperor conferred upon 
him the Order of the Iron Crown with the accom- 
panying patent of nobility, and he was made an 
honorary citizen of Vienna. He took active part in 
the conferences of the second Jewish synod of Augs- 
burg July 11-17, 1871. 

Werthcimer’s interest in the emancipation of his 
coreligionists led him to publish his work “Die 
Juden in Oesterreich vom Standpunkte der Ge- 
schichte, des Rechtes und des Staatsvortheiles” (2 
vols., Leipsic, 1842), which is still considered a stand- 
ard work, As such a work could not be issued in 
Austria at that time, and as Austrian subjects were 
forbidden to print interdicted works elsewhere, the 
writer’s name had to be concealed from the authori- 
tics. Of other works by Wertheimer the following 
may be mentioned: “Therese. Ein Handbuch for 
Mitter und Kinderwiirterinnen ” (1835); “ Drama- 
tische Beitrige” (1838), consisting partly of trans- 
lations from the English; “Die Stellung der Juden 
in Oesterreich” (Vieona, 1853); “Die Regelung 
der Staatsbiirgerlichen Stellung der Juden in Ocs- 
terreich” (é6, 1859); “Jahrbuch fiir Israeliten” (11 
vols., ¢b. 1854-64); “Die Emancipation Unserer 
Glaubensgenossen ” (7). 1882): and “Jiidische Lehre 
und Jiidisches Leben” (2). 1888). From 1848 until 
his death he edited the “ Wiener Geschaftsbericht ”; 








and he contributed many political, economic, and 
historical cssays to various periodicals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Die Neuzeit, March, 1887; Wurzbach, Biog. 
Ler der Uesterreichischen Monarehie, Jew. Chron, March 
5, 1887. 


8. 8. Sa. 


WERTHEIMER, SAMSON: Austrian court 
Jew, financier, and rabbi; born at Worms Jan. 17, 
1658; died at Vienna Aug. 6, 1724. He was the son 
of Joseph Josel Wertheimer (d. May 2, 1718, at the 
age of cighty-seven), and received his education at 
the yeshibot of Worms and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
He went to Vienna Dee. 2, 1684, and associated him- 
self with Samue] Oppenheimer, sharing the Jatter’s 
privilege of residence. During the absence of Op- 
penheimer, Wertheimer represented him in trans- 
actions with the Austrian government. Wertheimer 
soon gained the confidence of Emperor Leopold L, 
who presented a portrait of himself to Wertheimer 
and his son Wolf, and on Dec. 15, 1701, followed 
this gift with another of 1,000 ducats for the finan- 
cier’s success in obtaining for the daughter of the 
King of Poland a dowry of 1,000,000 florins from 
her father upon ber marriage to Leopold’s brother- 
in-law Duke Charles Philip. In the Spanish War 
of Succession Wertheimer united with Samuel Op- 
penheimer to procure the money necessary for the 

equipment of the imperial army and 


Supplied for the supply of provisions, After 
the Oppenheimer’s failure, and his sudden 
Imperial death in 1708, Wertheimer maintained 
Army. the credit of the state and found new 


sources of income. On Aug. 29, 1708, 
the emperor appointed him court factor, and ex- 
tended for twenty years his privileges of free relig- 
ious worship, denizenship, and immunity from tax- 
ation. Joseph I., who succeeded his father on May 
5, 1705, confirmed Wertheimer’s title and privileges. 

Under Emperor Joseph I., Wertheimer maintained 
his position asa financier and creditor of the state. 
He was in personal relations with Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, to whom he paid 800,000 florins promised Dy 
Joseph I., Charles VI. adding another 100,000 florins. 
During the Turkish war Wertheimer made large 
loans to the goverpment. The title of “ Landesrab- 
piner,” which the Jewsof Hungary had bestowed on 
Wertheimer, was made effective by Charles VI. 
(Aug. 26, 1711). Wertheimer, according to a con- 
temporary account of one of his relatives, Abraham 
Levi, was called the “Juden Kaiser.” Ten imperial 
soldiers stood as sentinels before his house. He pos- 
sessed many of the palaces and gardens in Vienna, 
and numerous estates and houses in Germany, ¢.g., in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Worms, and other cities. He 
established schools, and distributed large amounts 
of money in Europe and in the Holy Land. Alien 
Jews were not allowed to remain over night in 
Vienna without a written permit from him. 

Wertheimer did not discontinue his rabbinical 

studies. In a manuscript volume he 
Rabbinical left a number of derashot that he bad 

Knowl- delivered in the private synagogue in 

edge. hig house; these show considerable 

Talmudic erudition, He delivered 
many funeral sermons on the deaths of distinguished ° 
yabbis, as Simbah Cohen and David ben Israel, 
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rabbi of Trebitsch and son-in-law of Menahem 
Krochmal. From far and near questions of religion, 
particularly of ritual, were submitted to him and to 
the rabbinical court over which he presided ; and to 
the latter he called such great authorities as Jacolt 
Eliezer Braunscuweie, Simeon ben Judah Lob 
Jalles of Cracow, and Alexander ben Menahem ha- 
Levi of Prossnitz. 

Moses Meir Perls, for many years Wertheimer’s 
seeretary and almoner, mentions him in his “Megil- 
lat Sefer” (1709) as “a rabbi of great congregations in 
Israel.” In some works Wertheimer is called “rabbi 
of Prague and Bohemia”; but he did notaccept this 
title, as may be seen in an edition of Alfasi (Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, 1699-1700). His reputationspread 





Tombstone of Samson Wertheimer at Vienna. 
(From « photograph.) 


even to the Orient, where he was described as a 
“prince of the Holy Land” and given the title of 
“rabbi of Hebron and Safed.” His native city also 
honored him with the title of rabbi. Many authors 
sought his “approbation,” but only in a few cases 
did he give it, ¢.g., in Moses ben Menahem’s “ Wa- 
Yakhel Mosheh,” and Jair Bacharach’s “Hawwot 
Yair.” He contributed liberally toward the publi- 
cation of such works as “Hawwot Yair” (in which 
his name appears with that of Samuel Oppen- 
heimer), Judah ben Nisan’s “ Bet Yehu- 

As dah,” Gershon Ashkenazi’s “‘Abodat 
Meecenas. ha-Gershuni” and “Tif’eret ha-Ger- 
: shuni” (in which David Oppenheimer 

also is mentioned). He and his son-in-law Moses 
Kann bore the greater part of the expense of 








printing the Babylonian Talmud at Frankfort-on- 
the-Main in 1712-22; this excellent edition was con- 
fiscated and for thirty years kept under lock anil 
key (see Kann, Moses), s 

When Eisenmenger’s “Entdecktes Judenthum” 
appeared at Frankfort in 1700, Wertheimeraddresséd 
to Emperor Leopold a petition in which he exposed 
the grave dangers which the malicious and slander- 
ous attack of the unscrupulous author would bring 
upon the Jews. Accordingly the 2,000 copies of the 
book were confiscated, and for years its sale was 
forbidden. 4 

When, in consequence of R&kéczy’s insurrection 
(1708), the Jewish congregation of Eisenstadt had 
been dispersed and the wealthier members had 
taken refuge in Vienna, Wertheimer persuaded 
them to return or to help their poorer brethren re- 
build the congregation. He’ himself built for them 
in Eisenstadt a house and a beautiful synagogue, 
still called “Samson’s Schule.” He lent his aid also 
in establishing about forty congregations in Hun- 
gary. In Frankfort-on-the-Main he founded and 
richly endowed a Talmudical school,\at whose head 
was his son-in-law Moses Kann. 

By the marriages of his children Wertheimer be- 
came connected with the most prominent families of 
Austria and Germany. His stepson Isaac Nathan 
Oppenheimer married a daughter of the wealthy 
purveyor Posing; his eldest son, Wolf, married a 
daughter of Emanuel Oppenheimer. Wolf was an 
active agent in his father’s financial transactions, 
and shared his dignity as court factor. He later 
experienced great reverses of fortune, however, 
Having invested a large part of his wealth in loans 
to the Bavarian government, the stipulated terms 
of repayment were not kept, and bankruptcy stared 
him in the face. For a time he was able to pay 
only half of the interest on the 150,000 florins 
which Samson Wertheimer had donated to charity, 
and of which Wolf was trustee. On-his father’s 
donation of 22,000 florins in favor of the German 
Jews in Palestine he did not pay any interest after 
1733. His embarrassment was ended by Elector 
Maximilian, who liquidated his debts. In his will 
(1762) Wolf declared that, although entailing a great 
loss upon him, he accepted this liquidation in order 
to do justice to his creditors. Further, he enjoined 
his children to pay in full his father’s donation of 
22,000 florins, although in 1759 he (Wolf) had re- 
turned to the Frankfort congregation 10,000 florins 
which it had contributed to this fund. In 1769 the 
grandchildren of Samson Wertheimer secured the 
donation of 150,000 florins, and Wolf’s heirs added 
thereto 40,000 florins, in compensation for unpaid 
interest. These two foundations at Vienna and 
Jerusalem still keep alive the name of Wertheimer, 

Samson’s second son, Lib, married a daughter 
of Issachar ha-Levi Bermann of Halberstadt, a rela- 
tive of Leffman Behrens, court Jew of Hanover; 
thus the three great “shetadlanin ” were closely con- 
nected. Sadmson’s sons-in-law were: R. Moses Kann 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main ; Issachar Berush EsKELEs, 
father of the Vienna banker Bernhard EskEes; 
Joseph, son of R, David Oppenheimer; and Selig- 
mann Berend Kohn, called Solomon of Hamburg. 
His youngest son, Joseph Josel (b. 1718), married 
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4 daughter of his stepbrother Wolf. Joseph died in 
Vienna (1761), where he was greatly esteemed for 
bis charity and Talmudic learning. See Court 
Jews, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: David Kaufmann, Samson Wertheimer, Vi- 
enna, 1888; idem, Urkundlichea aus dem Lehen Samson 
Wertheimer’s, ib, 1892; Wurzbach, Bibliographisches Lex- 
weer Wy. 130 et ' eq. 

S. May, 


WERTHEIMER, SOLOMON AARON: 
Hungarian rabbi and scholar; born at Bésing Nov. 
18,1866. fn 1871 he went with his parents to Jeru- 
salem, where he was educated; and in 1890 he re- 
sided at Cairo, Egypt, where he collected ancient 
Jewish manuscripts. He is the author of the fol- 
lowing works: “Ebel Mosheh ” (1885), sermon deliv- 
ered on the death of Sir Moses Montefiore; “Hid- 
dushe Rabbi Nissim ” (1888); “Pirke Hekalot” and 
“Zawwa’at Naftali” (1889); “Darke shel Torah” 
(1891), guide to the theory of the Talmud and to the 
fundamental principles of the Halakah and Hagga- 
dah; “ Hatam Sofer” (1891), Talmudic studies, with 
notes; “Batte Midrashot” (4 parts, 1898-97), a col- 
lection of short midrashim from manuscripts, with 
glosses, notes, and introduction; “Ginze Yerusha- 
layim ” (8 parts, 1896-1902), a collection of scientific, 
literary, and poetic treatises, from rare manuscripts, 
with notes and introduction; “Midrash Haserot 
wi-Yeterot ” (1898), from the Parma manuscript, col- 
lated with three Egyptian manuscripts; “Leshon 
Hasidim” (1898), notes and introduction to the 
“Sefer Hasidim”; “Kohelet Shelomoh” (1899), a 
collection of geonic Tesponsa, with notes and intro- 
duction, and with Hebrew translations of the Arabic 
responsa; and “‘Abodat Haleb” (1902), a commen- 
tary on the Jewish prayers. 

WESEL, BARUCH BENDET BEN REU- 
BEN (called also Benedict Reuben Gompertz) : 
German rabbi and scholar; born at Wesel in the 
latter half of the seventeenth century ; died at Bres- 
lau in the latter part of 1753 or the beginning of 
1754, He was a descendant of a prominent family 
which had ramifications in Germany, Austria, and 
Holland. His grandfather, Elijah Emmerich, was 
a confidential adviser of the Great Elector, and knew 
how to use his influence in behalf of his German 
coreligionists. Baruch’s father, Reuben, was a rich 
merchant of Berlin, and was closely related to 
wealthy families in Breslau. In 1724 Baruch was 
one of the three members of the Breslau rabbinical 
court, and in that year he approved Solomon Hanau’s 
“Sha‘are Tefillah.” On Jan. 30, 1728, the Council 
of Four Lands appointed him rabbi (7.e., advocate) 


WE-SHAMERU (Ex. xxxi. 16, se 


Reeit. ad lid. 


of the Polish congregation at Breslau. From his 
father he had inherited a fortune which made him 
financially independent; and he engaged in the trade 
of a money-broker, the rabbinate being unsalaried. 
Through poor business management, however, he 
soon lost his fortune, and in 1783 he was compelled 
to calla meeting of the wealthiest members of his 
congregation, who granted him a salary. Shortly 
afterward he requested the city authorities to strike 
his name from the tax-list of wholesale merchants, 
and to enroll him among the “Toleranz-Imposts,” 
the second class of taxpayers. This petition was 
rejected; he was imprisoned, compelled to pay his 
arrears of first-class taxes, and deprived of the title 
of rabbi. After the issuance of the decree of expul- 
sion by Maria Theresa (July 10, 1788), he was al- 
lowed to remain in the city as a “ Plautzen Rabbiuer” 
only, When Frederick II. invaded Silesia, Wesel 
wrote in his honor a eulogy, in the form of an acros- 
tic (Breslau, 1741), of which only two copies have 
been preserved. 

On the issuance of the new decree of May 6, 1744, 
which permitted only twelve families of Polish Jews, 
in addition to the privileged Polish merchants, to 
remain in Breslau, Wesel was appointed “‘Lan- 
desrabbiner’ without jurisdiction.” In the same de- 
cree the Jews, who theretofore had buried their dead 
in Dyhernfurth, were ordered to purchase a site fora 
cemetery, but the congregation seemed unwilling to 
comply, Wesel thereupon suggested to the com- 
munity that the money necessary for the purchase 
of the cemetery, as well as for the taxes on it, might 
be procured from a meat-tax. He died in the midst 
of these deliberations, and was buried in the cemetery 
at Dyhernfurth. His work “Mekor Baruk,” acollec- 
tion of ten responsa, appeared in Dyhernfurth in 
1755 (2d ed., published by his son Moses, Amsterdam, 
1771). 


BrpuogRaeer: Oger ha-Refort im, p. 2964 jFasae. 
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WE-SHAMERU (“And the children of Israel 
shall keep the Sabbath”; Ex. xxxi. 16, 17): Quota- 
tion from the Pentateuch, recited before the “‘Ami- 
dah” in the Sabbath evening service, and repeated 
in the domestic Kippusu on Sabbath morning sfter 
service. Nowadaysit is usually chanted in a choral 
setting, or responsorialiy ; but by the older precentors 
it was declaimed ina rhapsodical improvisation based 
on other melodies in the service, especially on the air 
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for the “ Kaddish” as rendered after the reading of 
the Law on Sabbath, which is usually the one em- 
ployed also before the “‘Amidah” on Friday eve- 
ning, immediately following “We-Shameru.” The 
strains between A, B, C, and D in the accompanying 
recitative, due to Naumbourg of Paris, may becom- 
pared with the corresponding passages in the Jew. 
Encyc, vii. 404, 8.0. Kappisu (AFTER THE Pen‘ra- 
TEUCHAL LEssoN—SABBATH). 
A. PL. C. 


WESSELY, HARTWIG. See Wessxxy, 
Naputa.sr Hz. 


WESSELY, MORITZ AUGUST: German 
physician; born at Bleicherode, near Erfurt, Oct. 
15, 1800; died at Nordhausen March 7, 1850; nephew 
of Naphtali Hirz WEssELY. He was educated at the 
universities of Halleand Géttingen (M.D. 1823); from 
1823 to 1828 he studied at Paris; and in the latter 
year, returning to Germany, settled in Nordhausen, 
where he practised medicine until his death. Wes- 
scly received the title of “Geheimer Hofrath” from 
the Duke of Nassau, and that of “Sanitatsrath ” from 
the King of Prussia. In 1849 he founded, together 
with L, Blédan, the “ Neue Zeitung fiir Medizin” and 
the “Medicinal Reform,” both of which journals he 
edited until his death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 


8. F. T. H. 


WESSELY, NAPHTALI HIRZ (HART- 
WIG): German Hebraist and educationist; born 
at Hamburg 1725; died there Feb. 28, 1805. One 
of his ancestors, Joseph Reis, fled from Podolia 
fn 1648 on account of the CuMIeLNICKI persecu- 
tions, during which his whole family had perished. 
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sterdam, where he acquired great wealth, and where 
he, in 1671, was one of the signers of a petition to the 
Dutch government requesting permission to erect a 
synagogue. Together with his younger son, Moses, 
Reis later settled in Wesel on the Rhine, whence the 
family name “ Wessely” originated. In the syna- 
gogue at Wesel are still preserved some ritual para- 
phernalia presented to it by Moses Reis Wessely, who, 
upon the advice of the Prince of Holstein, whose 
purveyor he was, removed to Gltickstadt, then the 
capital of Sleswick. He established there a factory 
of arms. King Frederick VI. of Denmark later sent 
Moses to Hamburg as his agent; and while there he 
transacted important business for Peter the Great 
also. Moses’ son, Issachar Ber, was the father of 
Naphtali Hirz. 

Naphtali Hirz Wessely passed his childhood at 
Copenhagen, where his father was purveyor to the 
king. In addition to rabbinical studies under Jona- 
than Eybeschiitz, he studicd modern languages. As 
the representative of the banker Feitel, he later vis- 
ited Amsterdam, where he published (1765-66) his 
“Lebanon,” or “Gan Na‘ul,” a philological investi- 
gation of Hebrew roots and synonyms. Although 
prolix in style, and lacking scientific method, this 
work established his reputation. After his marriage 
at Copenhagen, he represented Feitel at Berlin, and 
there became associated with Mendelssohn. Wessely 
encouraged the latter in his labors by publishing 
“*Ajim li-Terufah,” @ work advocating the “bi’ur” 
and the translation of the Bible into German. To this 
work Wessely himself contributed a commentary on 
Leviticus (Berlin, 1782), having published, two years 
previously, a Hebrew edition of the Book of Wis- 
dom, together with'a commentary. 

Wessely was an ardent advocate of the educa- 
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‘’ favoriteyterm to denote the west (Ex. x. 19, xxvii. 


12,-xxxviii 12; Gen. xii. 8, xxviii. 14; Tsa. xlix. 12; 
Ps. eyii. 8), another word being “ ma‘arab” (= “the 
point where the sun sets”; Ps. xxv. 7[A.Y. 6], 
ciii. 12) evii. 8; Isa. xliii. 5, xlv. 6). t 

ein later Hebrew “ma‘arab” is the common term 
for “west.” (B. B. 25a). It may have Ween in oppo- 
sition to the Babylonian belief that the entfance to the 
realm of death was situated in the west that R. Ab- 
bahu advanced the opinion that the SHeKINAH wasin 
the west (é).). The contrary assumption, attributed 
to the heretics (* minim”), who were said to maintain 
the doctrine that the Shekinah resided in the east, 
seems, therefore, to be a reminiscence of Babylonian 
influence. Since Palestine lay to the west of Baby- 
lon, it came to be designated as Ma‘araba (Ber. 2b 








i obtained ‘the assistance of Jewish residents, who 
were always antagonistic to the Spanish government. 

The. Portuguese weré no less intolerant toward the 
Jews; and on their capture of Brazil from the 


sought refuge in thé Dutch colonies, especially 
in, Ouragao, to whose prosperity they have notably 
contributed until the present time. It was the toler- 
ance shown by the Dutch and British governments 
which helped to build up the supremacy of those 
powers in the West Indies. France was nearly as 
intolerant as Spain; but prior to the promulgation 
of the “Code Noir” (1685) Jews were allowed, 
mainly through the policy of Colbert, to reside and 
trade in the French West Indies, despite the hostil- 
ity of the Jesuits. In the eighteenth century laws 
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VIEW OF THE “ JOODE SAVAANE,” SURINAM, DUTCH GUIANA. 


(From  seventeenth-century print.) 


et seq.; Yeb.17a et passim), and its inhabitants were 
called the “sons of the West” (Niddah 51b). 
E. G. H. 

WEST INDIES: Group of islands in the North 
Atlantie adjoining the Gulf of Mexico; so named 
because supposed by Columbus, who discovered 
them, to be India reached by the western route. For 
eonvenienge the Dutch possessions in South Amer- 
ica are known as the Dutch West Indies, and are 
treated, here. Kayserling asserts that the Jew 
‘Luis de ‘Torres, who accompanied Columbus in 1492, 
settled in‘Cuba and died there. Jewesses who had 
been forcibly baptized are known to have been sent 


‘to the West Indies by the Spanish government. 


"Thus the Jews have been identified with these is- 
lands from the time of their discovery ; but although 
families of Crypto-Jews are known to have lived in 
Cuba during four centuries, it was not until 1881 
that they were legally admitted into the Spanish 
colonies;~ nor did they obtain full rights until the 
Spanish-American war. As late as the year 1783 
the Inquisition claimed its victims from among the 


Cuban Maranos. It is probable that the buccaneers 


were passed permitting some Jews to live in the 
West Indies; and in 1722 David Grants established 
a business at St. Pierre, Martinique, and two years 
later a branch office in Santo Domingo. He sent 
out merchantmen from Bordeaux, carrying cargoes 
of alcohol, meal, and pickled meat; and” his family 
gradually grew so wealthy and powerful that the 
efforts of the colonial authorities to expel it were 
unavailing. Abraham Gradis, son of David, traded 
between Bordeaux, the French West Indies, and 
Canada, and was granted exceptional privileges, 
such as the right of acquiring real estate. 

Jewish activity in the West Indies commenced in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, at a time 
when the exiled Spanish Jews had already made 
their influence felt in Amsterdam and in the Levant 

trade. Jews sent out by the govern- 

Curacao ment of the Netherlands had colonized 

and Surinam and Curagao, in which latter 

Surinam. island there were twelve Jewish fam- 

ilies in the year 1650. Governor 
Matthias Beck was directed to grant them land and 
to supply them with slaves, horses, cattle, and agri- 





Dutclr in 1654 they exiled numbers of Jews, ‘These ~ 
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cultural implements. Their settlement was situated | 


on the northern outskirts of the present district of 
Willemstad, and is still known as the Jodenwyk. 
In 1651 there was a large intilux of Jews into Cura- 
gao, under the leadership of Jan de Ilan, who had 
the rights of patroon, aid thé contractor Joseph 
Nuiiez de Fon 
The settlement was successful; and by reason of the 
tolerant attitude of the government large numbers 
of Jews weut thither from Brazil after the Portu- 
guese conquest ofthat country in 1654, The settle- 
ment became increasingly prosperous. A congre- 
gation was established in 1656, and a new synagogue 
built in 1692, In 1750 there were 2,000 Jewish in- 
habitants in the island, and at the present time (1905) 
the trade is almost entirely in the hands of Jews. 

Jews had settled in Surinam prior to the occu- 
pation of that colony by the British (1665), when 
they were confirmed in all the privileges previously 
enjoyed by them, including full religious liberty. 
Summonses served on the Sabbath were declared to 
be invalid; and civil suits for less than the value of 
ten thousand pounds of sugar were to be decided by 
the Jewish clders, magistrates being obliged to en- 
force their judgments. Jews were permitted to be- 
queath their property according to their own laws 
otinheritance, In order to induce Jews to settle in 
Surinam it was declared that all who came thither 
for that purpose should be regarded as British-born 
subjects, In Feb., 1667, Surinam surrendered to 
the Dutch, fleet, and in the treaty of Breda, which 
confirmed the Dutch in their possession, it was stip- 
wated that all British subjects who desired to do so 
should be allowed to leave the country, In 1675 
Charles IL. despatched two commissioners with three 
ships to bring off those wishing to leave. The gov- 
ernor of Surinam, fearing that the emigration of the 
Jews would injure the prosperity of the country, 
refused to let them depart. According to a list 
which has been preserved, ten Jews, with 322 slaves, 
wished to go to Jamaica, The governor at first 
elaimed that Jews could not be British subjects, 
and, being compelled to yield this contention, took 
advantage of the arrival of a frigate in the harbor 
to pretend that he had received fresh instructions 
from the Netherlands forbidding the migration of 
the Jews. Finally the British commissioners sailed 
away without having accomplished their purpose, 
The number of Jews in Surinum continued to in- 
crease, and a splendid synagogue was erected there 
in 1685; David Pardo of London, who officiated as 
its rabbi, died in Surinam in 1718. Maps still exist 
showing the position of the “Joodsche Dorp” and 
“Joode Savaane” in Surinam (see R. Gottheil in 
“Publ. Am. Jew. Hist. Soc.” ix.). In 1785 the cen- 
tennial of the synagogue was celebrated. 

Jews were probably among the first colonizers of 
Barbados. In 1656 they were granted the enjoy- 
ment of the laws and statutes of the commonwealth 
of England relating to foreigners and 
strangers. Schomburgk relates that 
Jews settled at Barbados in 1628 
(“History of the Barbadoes”). In 1661 Benjamin 
de Caseres, Henry de Caseres, and Jacob Fraso peti- 








Barbados. 








‘4, knéwn also as David Nussi. | 


‘ ee 
supported by the King of Denmark, was referred 
to the Commissioners for Foreign Plantations, who: 
eviewed the whole question of the advisability of 
allowing Jews to reside and trade in his Majesty’s 
colonics, a matter which they said “hath been long 
and often debated.” The request of the applicants 
was granted, but the principle was left undecided. 
About the‘time that this case was before the coun- 
ceil, Jacob Josua Bueno Enriques, a Jew who had 
been for two years resident in Jamaica, petitioned 
the king for permission to work a copper-mine in 
thatisland, The result of this request is not known, 
In 1664 one Benjamin Bueno de Mesquita obtained 
letters of denization and relief from the provisions 
of the Navigation Act, but scarcely had these been 
obtained when he, with two sons and three other 
Jews, was banished from Jamaica for failure to find 
@ promised gold-mine. His tomb has becn discov- 
ered in New York. In 1671 Governor Lynch of 
Jamaica wrote to Secretary Arlington, opposing a 
petition requesting the expulsion of the Jews, 
Thenceforward their position became more secure. 
Despite special taxation in 1693, and a prohibition 
from employing indentured Christian servants 
(1703), the Jews’ privileges were not afterward in- 
fringed. In 1802 an act of the Barbados legislature 
removed all the disabilities of the Jews. 

There were Jewish colonists also in the Leeward 
Islands. A special act designed to prevent Jews 
from monopolizing imported commodities bears date 
of 1694. This was repealed in 1701 on the petition 
of the Jews, with the proviso that in case of war 
they should assist in the defense of the island to the 
utmost of their power, and further “behave them- 
selves fairly and honestly for the future.” 

Spain and Portugal’s loss was gain for the 
Dutch and British West-Indian colonies, For 
a few years the French possessions shared in the 
advantage. When France occupied Martinique in 
1635 she found there a number of Jews whom the 
Dutch had brought with them as merchants or 
traders. For more than twenty years these were 
left unmolested, until their prosperity excited the 
envy of the colonists, and especially of the Jesuits, 
who caused various discriminating enactments to be 
issued from time to time against the Jews. Toward 
the year 1650 a Jew named Benjamin d’ Acosta in- 
troduced into Martinique the cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. This benefit was rewarded with ingrat- 
itude; for when the epoch of toleration in France 
gave way to new persecutions under Louis XIV., 
an order of that king, dated Sept. 24, 
1683, commanded that the Jews should 
be expelled from the French posses-. 
sions in America, The “Code Noir” 
of 1685, referred to above, repeated this injunction. 
In spite of occasional complaints, Jews continued to 
enter the island during the eighteenth century.” 
They remained subject to the caprices of the colo- 
nial governors until the Revolution, when all dis- 
criminations against them were abolished. 

There exists a Jewish congregation in the Danish 
island of St.Thomas. After the sacking of St. 
Eustatius by Rodney in 1781, a number of Jews 
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tion “Blessing and Peace.” In 1803 the congre- 
gation numbered twenty-two familics, having been 
augmented by arrivals from Eng- 
land, St. Eustatius, and Curacao. In 
1804 the synagogue was destroyed 
by fire. It was replaced by a small 
building erected in 1812; and in 1828 this was su- 
perseded by a larger one. Ten years later a still 
larger synagogue was erected, the community hav- 
ing in the meantime increased to sixty-four families. 
In 1850 King Christian VIII. sanctioned a code of 
laws for the government of the congregation. There 
were at that time about 500 Jewish inhabitants in 
the island, many of whom held civil offices. Among 
the ministers were B. C. Carillon of Amsterdam and 
M..N. Nathan and Mayer Myers of England. Of 
recent years, however, the Jewish community of 
St. Thomas has greatly declined, numbering at the 
present time (1905) little more than fifty members. 
See also BarBapos; Cupa; Curagao; Jamaica; 
MARTINIQUE. 


BE, 
“Thomas. 


‘ 
BIAIIOGRAPHY: L. Wolff, American Elements in the Reset- 
tlement, in Transactions of the Jewish Historical Society 
of Buglien ; Abraham Cahen, Les Juifs dass les Colonies 
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fiator Wy of the Je nthe British West Indies, ib. No. 5, 
1897; B, Felsenthal, The Jewish Congregation in Surinam, 
tb. No. 2, 1894; B, Felsenthal and R. Gottheil, Chronological 
Sketch of the History of the Jews in Surinam, tb. No. 4, 

1896; Herbert Cone, The Jews in Curagao, ib. No. 30, 1902. 

a. ‘* V. EL 

WEST VIRGINIA: One of the east-central 
states of the American Union; formerly part of Vir- 
ginia; made a separate state on June 19, 1863. 

+ While individual Jews went farther West as early as 
1825, there seem to have been no communities before 
1840 in the territory now constituting the state. On 
April 20, 1849,.a Jewish Cemetery Association was 
incorporated in Wheeling by Samuel Kline, Meyer 
Heyman, Alexander Heyman, Julius Ballenberg, 
Isaac Horkheimer, Meyer Stein, Simon Stein, Selig- 
man Oppenheimer, and Marx Graf. In the follow- 
ing month of thesame year the Congregation Leshem 
Shomayim was organized, with Myer Mannheim as 

. its rabbi. Since then nine ministers have occupied 

* its pulpit, the present incumbent (1905) being Harry 
Levi, who was installed in 1897. The congregation 
now has 110 members, a Ladies’ Hebrew Benevo- 
lent Society (founded 1875), a Relief Society (1891), 
and a Rabbi Wise Personal Aid Gild (1899). The 
Mercantile Club, Wheeling’s Jewish social organiza- 
tion, has a membership of forty-five. 

Charleston, the capital of the state, contains the 
Congregation Bene Yeshurun, which was organized 
in 1873, and which is now composed of forty-four 
members, the present rabbi being Leon Volmer; the 
city likewise has a small Orthodox congregation, a 

“benevolent society, and a social club, the Germania, 
founded in 1874, 

Parkersburg, the third largest city of the state, 
has a Ladies’ Sewing Society, a Hebrew Aid Soci- 

“ety, and the Progress Club, but no congregation. 
At different times, however, services have been held 
ou the fall holidays. 
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with cightcen members. Its charitics are now in 
charge of the Ladies’ Hebrew Benevolent Society. 
Few in number as they are, the Jews of West 
Virginia have their fair share of prominent citizens, 
though they are not conspicuous in high public po- 
sitions, Joseph Shiclds, now residing in Cincin- 
nati, was collector of internal revenue at Charles- 
ton during the Civil wav, and Daniel Mayer was a 
commissioner of immigration under Governor Jacobs, 
prosecuting attorney twice in Logan and once in 
Boone county, a director of the hospital for the in- 
sane (1887), a member of the state legislature (1889), 
and for the past eight years consul to Buenos Ayres. 
Charleston is represented in the army by Lieut. 
Samuel Frankenberger, and in the navy by his 
brother, Lieut. Hugo Frankenberger, who took 
high honors at Annapolis. Morris Horkheimer of 
Wheeling was a member of Governor Atkinson's 
staff, and commissary-general of the state under 
Governor White. Samuel Gideon of Huntington 
has run the whole gamut of public office in the south- 
western part of the state, being president of the 
Cabell County Court for six years, and Mike Broh is 
also a prominent citizen of Huntington, being the 
president of the Merchants’ Association and a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce. For some years 


Albert Zilinzinger was a member of the Weston , 


Asylum board. 

Grafton, Fairmont, and Sistersville contain 
few Jews, but for some time have held annual serv- 
ices on New-Year and the Day of Atonement. 

Wheeling has 450 Jews, all affiliated with the con- 


gregation; Charleston about 800; Parkersburg 150; ' 


and Huntington 100. In the entire state there are 
about 1,500 Jews in a total population of 958,000. , 
A. H. L. 


WETTE, WILHELM MARTIN LEBE- 
RECHT DE: Christian Biblical critic and theo- 
logian; born at Ulla, near Weimar, Janu. 12, 1780; 
died in Basel June 16, 1849. He took his doctorate 
in Jena, where he became privat-docent in 1806, 
The following year he was appointed professor of 
theology at Heidelberg, and in 1810 was called to 
the new University of Berlin, where he worked in 
harmony with Schleiermacher. A public cxpres- 
sion of sympathy for Sand, the murderer of Kotze- 
bue, occasioned his dismissal from the university 
(1819). After remaining three years in Weimar he 


was called (1822) as professor of theology to Bascl,, 


where he passed the rest of his life. 

De Wette ranks among the foremost Old Testa- 
ment scholars of the nineteenth century. His dis- 
sertation on Deuteronomy (1805) and his “Beitriige 
zur Einieitung in das Alte Testament” (1806-7) may 
be said to have laid the foundation (in conjunction 
with Vater’s works) for the subsequent develop- 
moent of Old Testament criticism. In his commen- 
tary on the Psalms (1811) he called in question a 
number of the Davidic titles and the Messianic 
character of certain of the Psalms. His translation 
of the Oid Testament (1809-11) had a wide circula- 
tion in Germany and elsewhere. In 1814 he pub- 
lished his “Lehrbuch der Hebriisch-Jiidi chen 
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ment was summed up in his “Lehrbuch der Histo- 
risch-Kritischen Einleitung in die Kanonischen und 
Apokryphischen Bicher des Alten Testaments” 
(1817), which was translated into English by Theo- 
dore Parker (1848), and was edited in revised form 
by Schrader (1869). Though later critics have de- 
parted in some points from his positions, his funda- 
mental principle of historical development in the Old 
‘Testament has been the basis of all succeeding work. 
Besides the books mentioned above he wrote much 
on the New Testament, and on theology and ethics. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Herzog, Real-Encye.; Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie. i 
a : 


WETZLAR: Prussian city in the district of 
Coblenz; formerly a free city. Jews lived there 
probably as early as the twelfth century, since a 
young Jew of “ Writschiar” is mentioned in connec- 
tion with the murder of Alexander of Andernach 
(Aronius, “ Regesten,” No. 845, pp. 154 et seq.). The 
name of Wetzlar occurs also in a document of the 
year 1241, which contains the “taxes of the Jews” 
(“ Monatsschrift,” 1904, p. 71). On May 15, 1265, 
Archbishop Werner of Mayence entered into a com- 
pact of public peace with several counts and cities, 
including Wetzlar, to protect the Jews against all 
violence (Aronius, 1b. No. 706, p. 291), and on July 
9, 1277, Rudolph I. granted Siegfried von Runkel 
an income of ten marks from the 100 marks which 
the community of Wetzlar was required to pay as 
a yearly tax to the emperor (Wiener, “ Regesten,” 
No. 59, p. 10). In the beginning of the fourteenth 
century Emperor Louis the Bavarian transferred to 
Siegfried’s son, Dietrich von Runkel, the entire 
yearly tax which the Jews of Wetzlar were required 
to pay the sovereign, while, in recognition of the 
services of Gerhard, of the house of Solms-Kinigs- 
berg, Henry VIL. granted him 300 marks in silver 
from the money paid by the Jews for protection. 
Finally, in a document dated Mayence, June 5, 1349, 
Charles IV., as 4 reward for faithful services on the 
part of Count John of Nassau, called “Von Meren- 
berg,” made to him a conditional transfer of the 
dews of Wetzlar, with the taxes they paid into the 
imperial exchequer. 

The community of Wetzlar was among those that 
suffered at the time of the Black Death in 1849 (Sal- 
feld, “Martyrologium,” pp. 78, 83 {German part, pp. 
368, 284]); and in the same year, by a letter dated at 
Speyer on the Tuesday after Palm Sunday, Charles 
IV. confirmed all the privileges of the city of Wetz- 
lar, adding that it should continue to levy the cus- 
tomary taxes on the Jews as servants of the royal 
treasury. Charles likewise confirmed the claim of 
Court John of Nassau-Weilburg to the Jewish taxes 
ina document dated March 17, 1862, but promised 
to impose no further burdens upon the Jews of that 


city. In 1382 King Wenzel granted Wetzlar the 
privilege of admitting Jews in order 
Allowed to enable the city to pay its debts, 


to Admit stipulating that they should be sub- 
Jews. ject to the orders of the municipal 
council only. When the emperor, in 
EB 8 sae as aie ek aotiins. aniucuns this dese riteeie alten 


teratur,” supplement to “ Israclit,” 1900, 1. 2b. On 
Sept. 10, 1598, the municipal council decreed that 
within three months ail Jews living in Wetzlar 
(including those from other cities) and holding notes 
against Christian citizens should renew them; oth- 
erwise the authorities would refuse to aid in collect- 
ing such notes. On March 20, 1604, the council 
enacted that the Jews should produce in court 
within a month all the notes they held against citi- 
zens. On Aug, 30, 1659, the Jews were forbidden 
to take as interest more than 4 pfennig per reichs- 
thaler a week; and on June 4, 1661, they were pro- 
hibited from importing tobacco into Wetzlar. On 
the accession of Emperor Leopold (Aug. 80, 1661) 
the imperial commissioner, Count John Frederick of 
Hohenlohe, sent special envoys to receive the oath 
of allegiance of the Jews of Wetzlar in the town 
hall, in the presence of the council. Similar action 
was taken on the accession of Joseph I., in 1705; of+ 
Joseph IT., in 1766; and of Leopold II., May 18, 1791. 

About 1755 the Jews of Wetzlar were permitted 
to build a synagogue, which was dedicated in 1756; 
and a special tax of 10 kreuzer was, tmposed; to be 
paid to the messenger of the imperial supreme court 
of judicature at Wetzlar whenever he passed by on 
business (“Sulamith,” 1807, ii. 407, note), Although 
the JuDENSTATTIGKEIT permitted only twelve Jew- 
ish families to live in Wetzlar, the town council ad- 
mitteda larger number, that they might divide among 
themselves the 20 or 80 reichsthaler paid by each Jow 
for permission to reside in the city. This was set 
forth by the citizens in a complaint to the council in. 
1707. An “agreement” was accordingly made on, 
July 18, 1712, that the number of resident Jews should 
again be reduced to twelve families. In 1886 there 
were 680 Jews living at Wetzlar, which had beendn- 
corporated with the kingdom of Prussia in 1815; but 
in 1904 only a little over 170 resided there, and the 
community, which supports a philanthropic socicty 
and a hebra kaddisha, has included itself in the rab- 
binate of Dr. Munk at Marburg (“Statistisches Jahr- 
buch des Deutsch-Israelitischen Gemeindebundes,” 
1908, p. 78). 

Jews by the name of Wetzlar lived at Celle, inthe ° 
province of Hanover (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. 
MSS.” pp. 529, 1145), at Emden (see the Jocal “ Me- 
morbuch”), at Frankfort-on-the-Main (Horovitz, 
“Die Inschriften des Alten Friedhofs der Israeli- 
tischen Gemeinde zu Frankfurt-am-Muain,” p, 743), 
at Altona (Grunwald,* Hamburgs Deutsche Juden,” 
1904, p. 305), at Prague (Hock, “ Familien Prags,” 
p. 120), and elsewhere. R. Jocl of Wetzlar dicd at 
Minden, Westphalia, in 1698, while Solomon b. 
Simeon Wetzlar of Furth wrote the ‘moral code 
entitled “ Hakirot ha-Leb ” (Amsterdam, 1731; Stein.» 
schneider, “Cat. Bodl.” No. 6978), and a certain 
Wolf Wetzlar Ashkenazi is mentioned by Magyid 
(“Zur Gesch. und Genealogic der Ginzburge,” p. 
195, St. Petersburg, 1899), > 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Yon Ulmenstein, Gesch. und Topagraphishe * 
Beschreibung der Kai: en Hreyen Reichsstudt 
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WE-YE’ETAYU: A piyyut by Eleazar Karin 
(Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” p. 21), chanted by the haz- 
zan difting the Musaf service on the days of New- 
Year and Atonement, according to the northern rit- 
ual; but omitted by many German congregations. 
The only music recognized as traditional is an eight- 
eenth-century air, of distinct inferiority to the other 


Washington, D. C., where he is.a member of the 
Society of Washington Artists and of the Washing- 
ton Water Color Club. Weyl's' specialty is land- 
scape-painting, and his work shows sympathy with 
the moodsof nature. He wasawarded the first prize 
at the exhibition of the Society of Washington Art- 
ists in 1891, has exhibited at the National Academy 
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inherited melodies of the Penitential season, but none 
the less firmly established in the tradition of many 
congregations: and prized for its quate 
LC. 
WEYL, -MAX: American painter; born at 


Muhlen, Wurttemberg, in 1840, At the age of fif- 
PRE tera ae”. Sark, tk he Oe. PAPE er eee eS me eee 
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of Design in New York, and is represented in the 
Corcoran Gallery of Washington by a Jandscape en- 
titled “ Approaching Night.” He was a protégé of 
Salvador de Mendonca, formerly Brazilian minister 
at Washington, and four of his paintings were in 
the Mendonea collection. 
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WEYL, MEIR B. SIMHAH: German rabbi; 
born at Lissa 1744; died at Berlin 1826. He was a 
pupilof Hirsch Janow. In 1771 he becameassociate 
rabbi at Lissa, and in 1784 was called as asso- 
ciate rabbi to Berlin, where he was elected chief 
rabbi in 1800, recciving the title of acting chief dis- 
trict rabbiin 1809. He published no separate works, 
but his numerous opinions on questions of the Law, 
which prove the depth of his scholarship and judg- 
ment, are included in the collections of contempo- 
rary rabbis, as in those of Akiba Eger, Jacob Lissa, 
Salmon Cohen, Solomon Posner, Aryeh Lib Breslau, 
Zehi Hirsch Samoscz, Nouh of Lubraniez, and Ben- 
dix Baruch Gompertz. A. scrics of approbations, 
including those referring to the Jewish calendar, 
published with the sanction of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, show the importance attached to his 
opinion in learned circles. While he was opposed 
to innovations in ritual, he was the first advocate 
and in part the actual founder of seminaries for 
rabbis and teachers in Prussia. 

BiBLoGRaPny: Lewin, Gesch, der Juden in Lissa, pp. 338- 
346, Berlin, 1904, 

8. L. Lew. 

WEYL, WALTER EDWARD: American 
economist; born at Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 
1874. Ile was educated in the public schools of his 
native city and the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph.B. 1892; Ph.D. 1897), and took postgraduate 
courses at the universities of Halle, Berlin, and Paris. 
Wey] has published several articles on railway labor, 
the passenger traffic of railways, etc. He is greatly 
interested in organized labor, and has been connected 
with the United States bureaus of labor and sta- 
tistics. 

BIBitoGRaPBY: American Jewish Year Book, 5685 (1904-5). 

A, F, T. H. 


WHALE: A cetaceous mammal. Several 
species of cetacea are found in the Mediterranean as 
well as in the Red Sea. In the Authorized Version 
of the Bible the Hebrew “tannin” is often rendered 
“whale”; while the Revised Version has “sea-mon- 
ster” (Gen. i. 21; Job vii. 12), “dragon” (Ezek. 
xxxii, 12), and “jackal” (Lam. iv. 8). 

The name “leviathan,” which usually designates 
the fabulously great fish preserved for the future 
world, seems in certain passages of the Talmud to re- 
fer to some kind of whale; so, for instance, in Hul. 
67b, where leviathan is said to be a clean fish, having 
fins and scales, and in B. B. 78b, where a fabulous 
description of its enormous size is given. In Shab. 
tb the mado (meaning perhaps the porcupine) is 
said to be the vexer of the leviathan. See also Le- 
VIATHAN AND BEWEMOTIL. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 
151; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, pp. 155, 324, 


BH. G. He I. M. C. 


WHEAT (Hebr. “hittab”; Deut. viii. 8 e¢ seg.): 
The chief breadstuff of Palestine in both ancient 
and modern times. It has been observed that the 
cultivation of wheat indicates a higher stage of civ- 
lization than the cultivation of barley alone. Bar- 
ley bread is, therefore, mentioned comparatively sel- 
dom (Judges vii. 18; If Kings iv. 42), and was 


menhahla tha fand anf the eammon neopnle only. 





Among the Greeks and Romans, as in the Orient to- 
day, bariey was iess esteemed than wheat, which 
was therefore the preferred breadstuff. Tle loaves 
of bread used for divine sacrifice were naturally 
made only from the choicest wheat flour. 

In Palestine the winter grain is sown in late au- 
tumn, when the early rains have loosened the soil and 
prepared it for plowing. Wheat is harvested some- 
what later than barley, and generally at a time when 
the heavy raius have ceased (I Sam. xii. 17). The 
harvest season varies, according to the districts, be- 
tween theend of April and the beginning of June. 
On harvesting, thrashing, and measuring the wheat 
gee AGRICULTURE; BAKING; BREAD. 

Wheat was an article of export fron ancient times, 
Tyre (according to Ezek. xxvii. 17) obtaining wheat 
from Judah (comp. also Acts xii. 20). Galilee, ac- 
cording to Josephus, was the most fruitful district. 
At present the plains of Philistia and Jezreel pro- 
duce chiefly wheat, but the Hauran district is still 
the great granary of Syria; and its grain is exported 
in Jarge quantities by way of Haifa and Beirut. 

Grains of wheat were caten also roasted, a sur- 
vival from the period when grinding and baking 
were not understood. Parched kernels (“kali”) seem 
to have been very popular among the ancient He- 
brews (I Sam. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; II Sam, xvii. 28), 
especially during harvesting (Ruth ii, 14; Lev. 
xxiii. 14), as is still the case to-day. 

_E. G.I. I. Bs. 

WHEEL (jpx, Ex. xiv. 26; $33, Hack. x. 2): 
In the Bible wheels are mentioned in connection with 
ordinary wagons, as well as with Cuaniots. Men- 
tion is made also of the thrashing-wheel (Prov. xx. 
26; Isa, xxviii. 27), and of the potters’ wheel or disk 
(Jer. xviii. 8; see Porrery). 

E. G. H. I. Br. 

WHEELING. Sec West Vincents. 


WIDAL, FERNAND GEORGES: French 
physician; born at Paris March 9, 1862, From 1886 
to 1888 he devoted himself to public demonstrations 
of the researches of the faculty of pathological anat- 
omy, and during the two years following was in 
charge of a course in bacteriology in the laboratory 
of Professor Cornil. In 1895 he was appointed visit- 
ing physician to the hospitals of Paris, and in 1904 
became an instructor in the faculty of medicine. 
He is now (1905) physician to the Hépital Cochin, 
and is in charge of the medical clinics at the same 
institution. 

Widal is the author of a remarkable series of essays 
on infectious diseases, erysipelas, diseases of the 
heart, liver, nervous system, etc., besides being a pro- 
lific contributor to various medical journals and en- 
cyclopcdias. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Exposé des Travaux Scientifiques du Doc- 

teur Fernand Widal, 3 vols., Paris, 1895-1904. 

8. J. Ka. 

WIDDIN: Bulgarian fortified town, situated at 
the confluence of the rivers Widd and Danube. 

The beginnings of the Jewish community of Wid- 
din were in the thirteenth century, its earliest mem- 
bers being some Byzantine and Hungarian Jewish 
settlers. At that time the city was a part of the 
territory of the waywode of Wallachia. According 
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to several chroniclers, two celebrated rabbis went to 
Widdin in 1876—Moses Yewani (“the Greek ”) and 
R. Shalom of Neustadt. R. Shalom is said to have 
founded the first rabbinical school in Bulgaria, and 
to have been the first rabbi of the community ; he 
was succeeded by R. Dosa Yewani, the son of Moses 
Yewani. 

After the taking of Constantinople in 1453, during 
the campaigns of Mohammed the Conqueror in Ana- 
tolia, the way wode of Wallachia, Vladimir V., levied 
on every Jew of consequence a tribute of 1,000 silver 
aspers per head, fixing the loss of the right eye or the 
rightearasthe penalty for failure in payment. The 
Jews of Constantinople appealed, in the name of their 
coreligionists, to the sultan Mohammed, who, accord- 
ing to the statement of Elijah Capsali, revoked the 
barbarous edict on his return from Anatolia. This 
was prior to his expedition into Transylvania in 1474. 
Tn spite of its final conquest by the Turks, Widdin 
remained under the immediate government of the ru- 
lers of the province of Wallachia, then tributaries or 
vassals of the Ottoman empire. In the seventeenth 
century the city passed for a time into the hands of 
the Hungarians, but was again surrendered to the 
Turks (1690). 

In the interval Jews of different nationalities set- 
tled in the city, Among the principal families of 
Greek origin were the Pyzantes (or Byzantes), Pap- 
pos, and Polychrons; among those of German extrac- 
tion were the Ashkenazis and Grunbergs; of Spanish 
origin (after the year 1492), the Pefiaroya, Duefias, 
Niiio, and Rosafies families. There were also Portu- 
guese Jews, as the Namias; Italian, as the Farhis 
of Florence and Lecce; French, as the Yarhis of 
Lunel and the Kimhis of Provence; and even some 
natives of Barbary, ¢. g., the Al-Kala‘is, the® Al- 
Ajams, and others. A responsum of Samuel of 
Medina, dated 1558, reveals the fact that the Jews.of 
Widdin were extensive cheese-makers, the principal 
manufacturers of that time being Joseph Tchillek 
and Solomon Uriel. 

In the year 1784 the Ventura family removed from 
Spalatro, in Dalmatia, and settled in Widdin, where 
it founded a dynasty of spiritual rulers. The fol- 
lowing members of this family were successively rab- 

bis of Widdin: Shabbethai b. Abraham 

The Ventura, David Shabbethai Ventura 

Venturas, (1784-1806), Rabamim Abraham Ven- 

tura (1806-10). Gedaliah Shabbethai 

Ventura, and Joseph ben David Ventura. Other rab- 

bis later on were Benziyyon b. Shabbethai, Abraham 

Cohen, Bekor Eliakim, David Cohen, and Solomon 
Behar David. 

Among the notable events in the history of the 
community of Widdin was the incident of the Jewish 
physician Cohen, falsely accused of poisoning his pa- 
tron, Passvanoglu, the governor of the city, in 1807. 
This event, which came near being the cause of a 
wholesa!e slaughter of the entire community, occa- 
sioned the institution of an annual feast-day (4th— 
some say 9th—of Heshwan), known as the Purr or 
Wivpr, in thanksgiving for its escape. About 1830 
one Conforte b. Eliakim, a native of Salonica, was 
the “hakim-bashi,” or physician, to the governor. 
During the war between Servia and Bulgaria in 1885, 
when Widdin was being bombarded, the Jews of that 





town took refuge in Kalafat, Rumania, This oc- 
curred in midwinter; and the Jews, without means 
and wholly unprepared for flight, had no other refuge 
than the ancient synagogue. 

Widdin was the first Bulgarian community to 
produce a Jewish writer of note; this was R, Dosa Ye- 
wani, author of “Perush-we-Tosafot,” written about 
1430 and still (1905) preserved at Wilna (Michael, 
“Or ha-Hayyim”; Benjacob, “Ozar ha-Sefarim,” 

8.v.). Two other writers who were 
Literature. natives of Widdin may be mentioned: 

Shabbethai b. Abraham Ventura, au- 
thor of “Nehar Shalom” (Amsterdam, 1775), and 
David Shabbethai Ventura (brother of the former), 
author of “ Kokba di-Shebit,” Salonica, 1799. 

One of the relics of antiquity preserved in the local 
synagogue isa silver plate inscribed with the date 
1658, given by the little Jewish community of the 
island of Adda-Kalessi, in the Danube, near Widdin, 

At the present day Widdin contains about 2,000 
Jews in a total population of 14,772, They include 
merchants and dealers in grain and cotton goods, to- 
gether with tailors, shoemakers, tinsmiths, and ma- 
kers of the “ tcharik,” or shoes worn by the peasantry, 
At the close of the Russo-Turkish war the commu- 
nity of Widdin built a magnificent synagogue, the 
finest in Bulgaria. Connected with the synagogue 
is a school containing 225 pupils (175 boys, 50 girls), 
and a number of charitable organizations and socie- 
ties, among which are the Rohezim (for the inter- 
ment of the poor), the Bikkur Holim (for the assist- 
auce of the sick), a Women’s Society, and a Zionist 
Society, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Griinwald, Dibre Mordekat, Sofia, 1804; Eli- 
Capsall, Seder Bisyahu Zuta, or Debe ‘Bliyah (MS. tn 
Bodleian Library); Bulletin de UV Alliance Ii Hite, 1885-86, 
Bei Anuaral Pentru Ieraelitzi, Bucharest, 1889; Dezo- 
a Aonnaire de Biographie et SHOE: F 
8 M. Fr. 


WIDDUI. See ConFEssion or Stn. 


‘WIDOW: The law of Israel treats the widow as 
4& privileged person, and seeks to indemnify her in 
some degree for the loss of her natural protector. 
Thus the movable property of a widow can not be 
attached for debt'(Deut. xxiv. 17), whether she be 
rich or poor, though the text speaks only of her 
garment (sce Execution). To meet the monition 
of Isaiah (i. 17), “Judge the fatherless, plead for the 
widow,” it became the rule, in arranging the order 
of cases in a court, to take up the complaints of 
widows next after those of the fatherless (see Pro- 


CEDURE IN CiviL Causes). The duty 
Preroga- of judges to do full justice to the 
tives of a complaining widow is emphasized by 
Widow. the assertion that God Himself “doth 


execute the judgment of the father- 

less and widow” (Deut. x. 18), and that “a father of 
the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, is God in 
his holy habitation” (Ps. Ixviii. 6). Widowhood 
“after marriage” gives to a daughter complete in- 
dependence of her father; she becomes, in legal Ian- 
guage, “an orphan during the father’s Nfetime.” 
This principle is thus broadly laid down (Ket. iv. 
2): “After he has given her in marriage the father 
has no power over her,” though it is different where 
the husband dies after betrothal, but before marriage, 
Under the sarerdotal law (lev vvi 14\0 widew 
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is not a suitable wife for the high priest, but she 
may marry an ordinary pricst (“kohen hedyot”). 
Yet, aecording to the Rabbis, where the latter has 
married a widow, and is thereafter appointed high 
priest, he may retain her as his wife (Yeb. 77a). 
Ezekiel (xliv. 22), in his scheme of a hierarchy, for- 

. bade to the ordinary priest marriage with a widow, 
unless her first husband had been a priest; but his 
scheme was never accepted as law. 

In marrying again, a widow naturally is not fa- 
vored as highly asa maiden, The smallest jointure 
for the latter is 200 zuzim; for the former, only a 
mina, or 100 zuzim (Ket. i, 2). Marriage with a 
maiden is generally celebrated on Wednesday ; witha 
widow, on Thursday (Ket. i. 1). The rights of the 
widow in the husband’s estate have, in the main, 
been set forth under KervuBan, and are secured by the 

contract. The question of priority in 
payment between the widow's dues 
and the bond creditors of the hus- 
band, or between several widows of a 
polygamous husband, has been treated under Pri- 
ority. In the opinion of R. Akiba, prevailing over 
that of R. Tarfon, there is no “ marshaling of assets ” 
from outstanding deposits or demands in favor of 
the widow or of creditors; but the heirs are allowed 
to collect them, or to take possession (Ket. ix. 2, 3). 
The reason given is that noone can collect ademand 
against the decedent’s estate without an oath (if 
such is required by the heirs) that he has not re- 
ceived it before, either in whole or in part. 

Notwithstanding the difference between the cus- 
toms of Jerusalem and Galilee on the one band, and 
of Judea on the other, mentioned in Ket. iv. 12, the 
rule was recognized at an early day that the widow 
may dwell in her late husband’s house, and receive 
her support from his estate, as long as she remains 
his widow and until she judicially demands pay- 
ment of her dowry and jointure, or accepts such 
payment (see Bertinoro ad loc.). 

The husband can not, at the time of entering upon 
the contract, confine the wife to any one fund out 
of which she may as a widow collect her ketubah; 
nor can he say to her, “ Here, laid out on this table, 
is thy [due under the} ketubah”; for the whole of 
his estate is bound forit, including what he acquires 
by inheritance from his brothers after marriage. 

Where the widow is, under the husband’s ap- 
pointment, guardian of his infant children, an oath 


Re- 
marriage. 


can be demanded by the heirs as to her management, | 


unless the husband has in writing freed her from 
rendering such an oath (Ket. ix. 5); 

As but if from her husband's grave she 
Executrix. goes back to her father’s house, or to 
the house of her father-in-law, and is 

not appointed guardian afterward, she owes an oath 
only as to the future, not as to her previous receipts 
(Ket, ix. 6). A widow who lessens her. ketubah 
(é.e., collects a part thereof} can not thereafter de- 
mand further payments, except upon an oath as to 
the amount received; she must take the oath, also, 
if one witness testifies that she has been paid. So 
where land, sold or encumbered to third parties, is 
needed to satisfy the ketubah, the oath required in 
all these cases is taken in the most solemn form 


—r 

Where the widow claims support from the estate 
in the hands of the heirs, her earnings belong ‘to 
them. The husband’s heirs are not bound for the 
expenses of her burial; these fall upon those who 
inherit her ketubah (Ket. xi. 1). ‘ 

The widow, even if the husband died after be- 
trothal, but before marriage, may, without the aid 
of a court, sell enougir of his landed estate to satisfy 
her ketubah; and if the proceeds of the first sale 
are not suificient, she may sell more until the full 
amount is realized. She may do the same thing 
to secure her support, if that is not given her. But 
this method of self-help seems not to have been 
practised in later times (Shulhan ‘Aruk, Eben ha- 
‘Ezer, 96,5). However, if she sells lands [that have 
a known value?] for less than their value, her sale is 
void; for in doing so she exceeds her powers, though 
the sale would hold good if it had been made under 
a decree of court (Ket. xi. 4, 5, where some dissent- 
ing views are recorded), 

E. C. L. N. D. 


WIENER, ADOLF: German rabbi; born in 
Murowana-Goslin, Posen, 1811; died in Oppeln, 
Prussian Silesia, Aug. 25, 1895. Having acquired 
his diploma as Ph.D., he went as rabbi to Posen, 
where he introduced a modern synagogal service 
with German sermons. He met, however, strong 
opposition, headed by Solomon Eger; and the serv- 
ives could take place only under police protection. 
In 1845 Wiener was called as rabbi to Oppeln, where 
he officiated until his death. He was one of the 
most progressive rabbis of his time; and at the 
synods of Cassel (1844), Leipsic (1869), and Augs- 
burg (1870) he advocated the following reforms'in 
Judaism: revision of the prayer-book; employmént 
of the organ in divine service; permission to travel 
on Sabbaths; and the abolition of all second days 
of festivals. His chief ambition, however, was '|to 
release the Jews from what he called the authority 
of the Talmud. 

Wiener was the author of the following works: 
“Die Opfer- und Akeda-Gebete. Kin Beitrag 
Orientierung in der Cultusfrage” (Breslau, 1869);. 
“ Worte Gesprochen an der Bahre der Seligen Frau 
Rosalie Verwitwete Cohn ” (Oppeln, 1871); and “Die 
Jidischen Speisegesetze” (Breslau, 1895), a vey 
radical criticism of the dietary laws. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, pp. 51-83: Aly 

1896, p. 308; Lippe, Biblingraphisches ‘Lethon, 188 

8. 8. 0. 

WIENER, ALOYS. 8Sce SonnenFe.s, PERLIN 
Lipmann. 

WIENER ISRAELIT, DER. Sce Pentiop- 
ICALS. 

WIENER, JACQUES: Belgian engraver; 
born at Hoorstgen, Rhine Province, 1815; died at 
Brussels Nov. 3, 1899. When thirteen years of age 
he was sent to Aix-la-Chapelle to be instructed in 
drawing, modeling, and engraving by his uncle 
Baruch, who was an artist of considerable merit. In 
1835 Wiener went to Paris for further study; and in 
1839 he settled in Brussels as a medal-engraver. His 
work attained a high degree of perfection, and his 
reputation as a medalist spread to foreign countries, 
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for his fidelity to the minutest details. The first 
Belgian postage-stamps were designed by Wiener, 
who also arranged for their manufacture, for which 
purpose he visited England in 1849. In 1872 he lost 
his eyesight through overwork, and was compelled 
to renounce his art, which, however, he had taught 
to his brothers Karl Wiener (d. 1867) and Leopold 
W t 

Wiener was decorated with the Order of the 
Knights of Leopuld and with that of the Prussian 
Kagle. Upon his death the King of Belgium sent 
his family an autograph letter of condolence and also 
offered military honors at the funeral; these, how- 
ever, the family declined. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew, Chron. Nov. 10, 1899. 

8. F.C. 
WIENER JAHRBUCH. Sce PeRiopicaLs. 


WIENER JUDISCHE ILLUSTRIRTE 
PRESSE. Sce Pertopicars. 


WIENER JUDISCHE PRESSE. See PEKt- 
ODICALS, 

WIENER JUDISCHE ZEITUNG. 
RIODICALS. 

WIENER, LEO: American philologist; born 
at Byelostok, Grodno, Russia, July 27, 1862; stud- 
ied in the gymnasia of Minsk and Warsaw, in the 
University of Warsaw, and in the Polytechnic of 
Berlin, Emigrating to the United States, he had 
for several years a varied career in New Orleans 
and in Kansas City, being obliged to work as a day- 
laborer and to peddle fruit in order to gain a tiveli- 
hood. At length he was appointed teacher in 
Odessa, Mo., and later professor in the University of 
Kansas, where he remained until he was called to an 
assistant professorship in Slavic languages at Har- 
vard University, which office he still (1905) holds. 

Wiener is a prolific writer on philology, having 
contributed numerous articles to philological jour- 
nals in America, England, Germany, Russia, and 
Austria. He has published also several articles on 
Jewish questions in the Jewish press of the United 
States, and has devoted especial attention to the 
study of Judwo-German in its philological aspects, 





See Pr- 


‘having published several monographs on this sub- 


ject in scientific journals. He is the author of “The 
History of Yiddish Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century ” (New York, 1899), and has compiled an 
“Anthology of Russian Literature.” He bas trans- 
lated numerous works from the Russian and from 
the Yiddish, including “Songs from the Ghetto” by 
Morris Rosenfeld, and the complete works of Leo 
Tolstoy. 

AL J. Les, 

WIENER, LEOPOLD: Belgian engraver and 
sculptor; born in Holland 1823; died at Brussels 
Jan, 24, 1891. He was a resident of Boitsfort, a 
small town near Brussels, of which he was several 
times elected mayor. In this place he devoted his 
undivided attention toengraving and sculpture; and 
several pieces of statuary sculptured by him are 
displayed in public squares throughout Belgium. 
In 1864 he was appointed engraver to the govern- 
ment, and soon after royal engraver, various titles 
of distiiction being conferred upon him. 

Wiener enjoyeda high reputation in musical circles 








also, and was at one time vice-president of the Con- 
servatoire at Brussels, Many schools and institu- 
tions, notably a school of design for the working 
classes, owe their origin to his activity and energy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jew. Chron. Jan. 30, 1891, p. 8. 


8. L. R. 


WIENER, MEIR: German teacher; born at 
Glogau June 3, 1819; died at Hanover March 31, 
1880; head master of the religious school at Han- 
over. Hemadea German translation of the “ Shebet 
Yehudah” of Solomon ibn Verga (Hanover, 1855; 
2d ed. 1856; reprinted, Kénigsberg, 1858; Warsaw, 
1882), Ile made also a German version of the 
“*Emek ha-Baka” of Joseph ba-Kohen, adding a 
sketch of the life and works of the author (Leipsic, 
1858). 

Further, Wiener was the author of “Regesten zur 
Geschichte der Juden in Deutschland Wihrend des 
Mittelalters ” (26, 1862), in which he compiled all the 
data relating to the Jews; but his lack of independ- 
ent study and his failure to make careful researches 
concerning the reliability of his sources seriously 
diminished the value of his work, Me contributed 
numerous historical articles to the “ Monatsschrift ” 
(vols. ii.-xvii.), among which those treating of the 
Jews of Speyerand of Hanover deserve special men- 
tion. He likewise wrote for the “Ben Chananja” 
(iv.-viii.) and for the “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthuins.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Monataschrift, xi. 153; Stobbe, Die Juden in 

Deutschland Withrend des Mittelaiters, pe 9, Brunswick, 


. B- 
1866; Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 2726; Allg. Zeit, des 
Jud. 1880, p. 231; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. p. 419. 


8. 8. 0. 
WIENER MITTHEILUNGEN. See Pertop- 
ICALS. 


WIENER MONATSBLATTER FUR 
KUNST UND LITTERATUR. See Prniop- 
ICALS, 


WIENER-NEUSTADT: City of Austria; sit- 
uated thirteen miles south of Vienna. Jews settled 
in this city probably shortly after its foundation in 
the twelfth century, records showing that Duke 
Frederick II., on June 9, 1239, issued au order ex- 
cluding them from holding those offices “in which 
they might cause inconvenience to Christians.” Also 
in the spurious charter of the city, alleged to have 
been granted by Duke Leopold IV., the Jews are 
mentioned, their rights being based largely on the 
Austrian laws of 1244 and 1277 pertaining to Jews, 
The earliest tombstone discovered at Wiener-Neu- 
stadt bears date of 1285, and marks the grave of 
Guta, first wife of a certain Shalom. Tombstones 
from the years 1286, 1353, 13859, and 1370 have also 
been preserved. 

During the time of the Black Death the Jews of 
Wiener-Neustadt were fully protected; but during 
the reign of Emperor Maximilian they were expelled 
from the city, their synagogue being transformed 
into a Catholic church (1497). Joseph I. permitted 
the city to admit the Jews who had fled from Hun- 
gary during the Kuruz rebellion; but these left the 
city again as soon as the uprising had been quelled. 
In 1848, Jews settled anew in Wiener-Neustadt; but 
at that time they were not allowed to bury their 
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dead in the city, and had to take them to the ceme- 
teries of the neighboring Hungarian or Austrian 
communities, They did not obtain a cemetery of 
their own until 1889. 

Among the carlier rabbis of the Wiener-Neustadt 
congregation may be mentioned: Thirteenth cen- 
tury: Hayyim ben Moses, teacher of Hayyim ben 
Isaac, and author of “Or Zarua‘ ha-Katon”; Moses 
Taku, author of the philosophical work “Ketab 
Tamim”; and Hayyim, son of Isaac of Vienna. 
Fourteenth century: Shalom (the teacher of Jacob 
Molln), Isaac of Tyrnau, and Dossa of Widdin, the 
Jast-named of whom wrote a supercommentary on 
Rashi’s work. Fifteenth century: Aaron Blum- 
Jein, one of the martyrs who were burned at Enns 
(1420) on a charge of desecrating the host; Israel 
Isserlein (d. 1460); and Josmann Cohen. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Max Pollak, A Zsiddk Bécs-Ujhelyen, Buda- 


pest, 1892, 
E. C. A. Bu. 


WIENER VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT. Sec 
PERIODICALS. 

WIENIAWSKI, HENRI: Russian violinist 
and composer; born at Lublin, Russian Poland, 
July 10, 1885; died at Moscow April 1, 1880; 
brother of Joseph Wrentawskr. He early showed 
himself in possession of great musical talent, and 
when only eight years of age he went to Paris, 
where he became a pupil of Claval and Massart at 
the Paris Conservatoire. At the age of eleven he 
was awarded the first prize for violin-playing. 
After one year’s absence, during which he gave 
concerts at St. Petersburg and Moscow, he returned 
to Paris, where he studied harmony under Colet. 

In 1850 Wieniawski toured with great success the 
principal cities of Poland, Russia, Germany, France, 
England, Belgium, and Holland. Ten years later 
he was appointed first violin to the Czar of Rus- 
sia, and remained in St. Petersburg until 1872, 
when, together with Anton Rubinstein, he started 
on a prolonged tour through the United States. 
Upon his return to Europe in 1874 he accepted the 
post of professor of violin at the Conservatoire in 
Brussels as successor to Vieuxtemps. After a few 
years, however, he resigned this position and, in 
company with his brother Joseph, resumed his 
travels. A serious disease which he contracted 
forced him to abandon his journey and to hasten 
pack to Russia. At Odessa he suffered a relapse; 
he was conveyed to Moscow, and died there. 

Wieniawski was one of the greatest of modern vio- 
lin-players, and possessed a striking individuality. 
His playing evinced an impetuous temperament 
mixed with a warmth and tenderness peculiar to him- 
self. His compositions include two concertos for vio- 
lin and orchestra; several polonaises, legends, and 
duets for pianoforte and violin; a fantasia on Rus- 
sian airs; a “Fantaisie sur ]e Prophéte”; and a set 
of studies. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Champlin and Apthorp, Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians; Grove, Dictionary of Music and Musi- 
cians, 


8. J. Go. 

- WIENIAWSEI, JOSEPH: Russian pianist 
and composer; born at Lublin, Poland, May 23, 
1887; brother of Henri Wrenrawsxs. He studied 
music under Zimmerman, Alkan, and Marmontel, 





and harmony under Leccoppey, at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire. After his return to Russia in 1850, he fre- 
quently accompanied his brother Henri on his con- 
cert tours. In 1856 he studied music under Liszt at 
Weimar, and later theory under Marx, in Berlin. 
In 1866 he settled in Moscow, at first officiating as 
professor in the Conservatory of Music, and later 
opening a private school for pianoforte. From Mos- 
cow he went to Warsaw, where he often appeared in 
concerts. Among his compositions may be men- 
tioned: two overtures for orchestra; a string quar- 
tet; a concerto for pianoforte and orchestra; a 
“Grand Duo Polonais” for pianoforte and violin; a 
“Valse de Concert”; fantasias; idyls; and several 
concert pieces. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Champlin and Apthorp, Cyclopedia of Music 
and Musicians. 


R J. Go. 

WIERNIK, PETER: Russo-American jour- 
nalist; born at Wilna, Russia, in March, 1865. He 
received the customary Jewish education, From 
1878 to 1882 he was in Riga; in 1882 he lived at 
Kovno; and in the following year he joined his 
parentsat Byelostok, where he stayed for two years. 
His father, a maggid, instructed him in the Talmud 
and rabbinica, but otherwise he was self-taught. 
In 1885 he emigrated to the United States, where he 
settled in Chicago, Two years later he became @ 
compositor on the “ Jewish Courier,” and in five years 
rose to be its editor. In 1898 he left for New York,@ 
where he has since resided. In that city he has been 
connected with the “Jiidisches Tageblatt,” and he 
is at present (1905) on the staff of “Das Morgen 
Journal.” 

In addition to his collaboration on several Ameri- 
can and Yiddish journals and his contributions to 
Tre Jewisn EncycLopepia, Wiernik is the author 
of “History of the Jews,” New York, 1901. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5665. 

A F. T. H. 
WIESBADEN: German town in the province 
of Hesse-Nassau; capital of the former duchy of ' 
Nassau. Schenk (“Gesch, der Stadt Wiesbaden ”) 
thinks that Jews lived there in the fourteenth cen- 
tury; but he gives no documentary evidence to sup- 
port this view. There is no record of persecution of 
the Jews in Nassau, either in the ARMLEDER riots 
(1888) or during the Black Death (1848-49). In the 
public peace (“ Landfrieden”) promulgated in 1265 
by Archbishop Wernher of Mayence, together with 
the lords of Epstein, Falkenstein, and others, an 
allusion is found to “certain undisciplined persons 
who have arisen against the Jews contrary to God’s 
command,” and whoare to be punished as disturbers 
of the peace. It is not said, however, that such 
disturbanecs actually occurred in any place in the 
duchy. A “Judengasse” in Wiesbaden attests also 
the early presence of Jews there. 

During the Thirty Years’ war several Jewish 
families from the surrounding district, whose lives 
and property were in danger from the hostile sol- 
diery, were received and sheltered in Wiesbaden; 
and when, soon after, their removal was insisted upon 
by the clergy, the Jatter were opposed by a consider- 
able number of the citizens and officials, wh6 pro- 
tected the Jews. Indeed, a friendly sentiment toward 
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the Jews seems to have found its way among the pop- 
ulation. In 1700 a citizen of Wiesbaden—Heinrich 
Tillmann Kénig—took such a liking to the Jewish 
religion that he faithfully observed its ceremonies, 
although he had to endure much at the hands of the 
clergy for so doing. . Itis strange that about the same 
time, as Schenk asserts, EIseNMENGER composed 
part of his “ Entdecktes Judenthum” in Wiesbaden. 

For a long time the Jews of Wiesbaden formed 
only a small community and had no prominent 
rabbis, although now and again one is mentioned in 
collections of responsa. In 1882 Abraham Geiger was 
appointed to the rabbinate. He did good work in 
school and synagogue, and introduced confirmation 
and similarreforms. It was there that he published 
his “ Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift fiir Jadische The- 
ologie,” and called together a meeting of rabbis (sce 
ConFERENCES, RanpinicaL). Geiger resigned (1838) 
onaccount of some dissension in the community ; and 
after a short interval, during which Benjamin Hocir- 
STADTER, at that time teacher in Wiesbaden, was in 
charge of the rabbinate, he was succeeded by Solo- 
mon Siisskind, district rabbi in Weilburg, who was 
transferred to Wiesbaden in 1844 and remained in 
office until 1884, when he retired on a pension. The 
present (1905) incumbent is Michacl Silberstein, for- 
merly district rabbi in Wirttemberg. 

The congregation, which has greatly increased 
since 1866, now (1905) numbers about 1,800. Besides 
the main community there is the Altisraelitische Cul- 
tusgemeinde, an Orthodox congregation, with a 
membership of 300. . 

Wiesbaden has a total population of 86,086. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Schenk, Gesch. der Stadt Wiesbaden. 
D. M. 81. 

WIESNER, ADOLF: Austrian journalist and 
author, bora in Prague 1807; died in New York Sept. 
28, 1867, His name was originally Wiener, but, be- 
ing desirous of pursuing a juridical career, which was 
not then possible for a Jew in Austria, he embraced 
Catholicism, assuming the name Wiesner. After 
practising law in the criminal court of Vienna for a 
short time, he devoted his endeavors to literary pur- 
suits; and by the aid of Count Kolowrat, then home 
secretary, his historical drama “Inez de Castro” was 
staged at the Vienna Burgtheater in 1842. A second 
play, entitled “Die Geiseln und der Negersklave,” 
and based on Emperor Charles V.’s expedition against 
Tunis, failed, however, of acceptance. He was the 
author of two more dramas: “Der Feind ” and “Der 
Arat und Seine Tochter.” 

In reply to the Russian privy councilor L. von 
Tengoborsky's work “ Die Finanzen, der Oeffentliche 
Credit, die Staatschuld und das Besteuerungssystem 
des Oesterreichischen Kaiserstaates ” (2 vols., Paris, 
1843), which attracted considerable attention, Wies- 
ner wrote his “Russisch-Politische Arithmetik” (2 
vols., Leipsic, 1844). In 1846, the political situation 
in Vienna becoming intolerable, he went to Frank- 
fort, and shortly after his valuable historical work 
“Denkwiirdigkeiten der Ocsterreichischen Censur 
vom Zeitalter der Reformation bis auf die Gegen- 
wart” (Stuttgart, 1847) appeared. In 1848 he was 
elected to the Frankfort Parliament, siding with the 
extreme Left; and during its session he edited the 
“ Frankfurter Oberpostamts-Zeitung.” 








r 
Seeing no future for himself in Germany, and 
being still unable torcturn home, Wiesner emigrated 
in 1852 to the United States. He settled in New 
York, and for some years was employed by railroad 
and steamship companies, besides doing Hterary 
work. It was due to his activity that the Schiller 
monument was erected in New York in 1859. In 
1860 he edited the periodical “Geist der Weltlitera- 
tur,” which enjoyed buta brief existence. He after- 
ward moved to Baltimore, where he edited a “Turn- 
Zeitung.” During the Civil war he devoted himself 
to the care of disabled Union soldiers; and at the 
close of the war the federal government acknowl- 
edged his good offices by appointing him to a post 
in the Baltimore custom-house, where he rendered 
himself helpful to the many German immigrants 
with whom he came in contact. Early in 1866 he 
became editor of the “Illinois-Staatszeitung.” On 
learning of the imperial amnesty of June 8, 1867, 
Wiesner, though very ill, started for Germany. He 
reached New York exhausted, and suffered an attack 
of typhoid fever, from’ which he died. 
BiBLIoGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lex.; Presse (Vienna), 1867, 
Nos, 64, 184; Fremden-Blatt, 1867, No. 282; Der Wanderer 
{Vienna}, 1867, No. 280; Neues Wiener Tagehlatt, 1867, No. 
213; Neue Freie Presse, 1867, No. 1118; Heinrich Laube, Das 
Erste Deutsche Parlament, i. 66, 283; it. 99, 175, saree 
8. dD, 


WIFE. 


WIG (Judxo-German, sheitel; peruk [from 
the French “ perruque”]): A covering for the head, 
consisting of false hair interwoven with or united to 
akind of cap or netting. Wearing false hair on 
the head to supplement a scanty natural supply, 
or as an adornment, appears to have been a com- 
mon custom among women in the Talmudic pe- 
riod. The Mishnah calls faise hair “pe’ah nekrit” 
(a strange lock), and declares that on Sabbath 
@ woman may wear a wig in the courtyard but not 
in the street, the apprehension in the latter case 
being that she might remove the wig and carry it 
from private to public premises, which is forbidden 
(Shab. vi. 5, 64b). The husband may object to a 
wife’s vow if it involves shaving off her hair. One 
tanna thought she might wear a wig, but R. Meir 
said the husband might object to the wig on the 
ground of. uncleanliness (Naz. 28b). The question 
is discussed whether or not a wig may be consid- 
ered asa part of the body of the wearer (Sanh. 112a; 
‘Ar. 7b). 

The wearing of the hair loose and exposed in the 
strect was forbidden to women as disorderly and 
immoral. A married woman who disobeyed this 
Jewish ordinance (“dat Yisra’el”) established a legal 
cause for divorce and forfeited her dowry (Ket. vii. 
6, 72a). This ordinance came to be scrupulously 
observed, and a married woman could be dis- 
tinguished by her hair being entirely covered; if one 
went with uncovered head it was taken as evidence 
that she was a virgin (Sifre 11). For a woman, dur- 
ing the reading of the “Shema‘,” to leave visible hair 
which usually is covered is considered an impropriety 
(Ber, 24a). In the Middle Ages married women 
scrupulously cut or shaved off their hair, covering 
their heads with kerchiefs. Some women wore on 
the forehead a silk band resembling in color that of 


See Husnanp anp WIFE. 
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the air. During the sixteenth century R. Judah 
Katzerellenbogen and R. David ha-Kohen of Corfu 
permitted a wig to be used under a cover (David 
ha-Kohen, Responsa, No. 90). Moses Alashkar per- 
‘mitted the side hair to be partly exposed (Responsa, 
No. 35). During the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies rich women wore wigs in various styles, more 
or lessexposed. The “ pe’ahnokrit” in the Mishnah 
was pointed out to prove the early custom, but the 
opponents of the innovation explained that the wig 
was covered, not exposed. R. Moses Sofer and his 
disciple Akiba Joseph were decidedly opposed to the 
wig (“Leb ha-‘Ibri,” pp. 129, 189, Lemberg, 1873). 
In modern times Orthodox Jewesses in eastern 
Europe wear wigs, while in the Oricnt they still don 
the kerchief that covers all the hair. In America 
some of the women immigrants wear the wig; but 
the newly married women have all discarded it and 
wear their natural hair in the prevailing style. 
There is nothing in rabbinical literature to show that 
wigs were ever worn by men, aside, perhaps, from 
the statements that the Roman legions carried scalps 
with them (“Karkefet”), and that Ishmael’s scalp 
adorned the heads of the kings (Hul. 123a). The 
scalps appear to have been used in battle to insure 
good fortune and victory; and it is possible they 
were used as wigs. See Harm in Rassinicav Lir- 
ERATURE, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briill's Jahrb. viii, 51-52, Frankfort-on-the- 
Baln, 1887; Abrabams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, p. 
AL J.D. EL 


WIGA, JUDAH: Polish preacher of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. The name so 
written is given by Sternberg (“Gesch. der Juden 
in Polen,” p. 188), apparently taken from Polish 
sources; and ascribed to a famous preacher of Lub- 
lin. Basnage (“Histoire des Juifs,” ix. 998, The 
Hague, 1716), however, calls him Judah Vega, say- 
ing he must not be confounded with the Spanish 
rabbi of Amsterdam (sce Veea, Jupan); and he re- 
fers to him as having published a collection of ser- 
mons toward the end of the sixteenth century dur- 
ing the reign of Sigismund. Wolf (“ Bibl. Hebr.” 
j., No. 709), though using the Hebrew form 3, 
agrecs with Basnage, adding that the work was en- 
titled “Derashot.” On the other hard, this Judah 
Wiga may be identical with one Judah ben Moses 
993 (transliterated “Biga” by Wolf, Le, iii., No. 754; 
and “Bigo” by Zunz, “G. V.” p. 430), the author of 
“Matke Yehudah” (Lublin, 1616), a collection of 
fifteen sermons. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinsehneider, Cat, Bodl, col. 1376. 

EC. M. SEL. 

WIHL, LUDWIG: German poet and philolo- 
gist; born at Wevelingen, Prussia, Oct. 24, 1807; 
died at Brussels Jan. 16, 1882; educated at Krefeld, 
Cologne, Bonn, and Munich (Ph.D. 1880). In his 
“Anfiinge der Kunst Unter den Griechen in Ver- 
pindung mit der Erklirung einer Phénicischen In- 
schrift,” read before a learned society (1831), he ad- 
vanced the theory that Phenician was a linguistic 
derivative of Hebrew, and that Phenicia had exer- 
cised a profound influence on the art of early Greece. 
Despite the efforts of his patron, the Archbishop of 
Cologne, and of others, Wihl’s hopes for a university 


career were doomed to failure, because he declined * 

to be baptized. . 
Wihl then entcred upon a journalistic career at 

Frankfort-on-the-Main and Hamburg, and published 

his first volume of poems at Mayerice in 1887. Dur- 

ing a trip to England two years later he wrote his 

“Englischer Novellenkranz”; but his account of 

Heine, written at Paris for the Hamburg “Tele- 

graph,” brought upon him the enmity of the poet. 

In 1840 he returned to Frankfort, where, with the 

help of funds advanced by a Catholic banker named 

Seufferheld, he established a boarding-school for 

hoys; this school, however, existed for only cight- 

een months, because the authorities forbade him to 
admit Catholic pupils. During the next few years 

Wih) lived at Amsterdam and at Utrecht asa teacher 

and journalist, until he was called to Paderborn as 

an editor. A recklessly radical article which he 
published in a local paper during the Revolution of 

1848, however, brought on him a sentence of a year’s 

imprisonment in a fortress, and he fled to France, 

where he became professor of German at Paris and 

Grenoble. On the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian 

war he retired, from patriotic motives, to Brussels, 

where he resided for the remainder of his life on a 

pension. 

Wihl was the author of the following works; 
“Geschichte der Deutschen National-Literatur von 
Ihren Ersten Anfingen bis auf Unsere Tage,” 1840; 
“West-Oestliche Schwalben” (Mannheim, 1847; 
French translation, “Hirondelles Orientales,” by 
Mercier, Paris, 1860), a collection of lyric poems; 
“Le Mendiant pour la Pologne” (Paris, 1864), a ¢ol- 
lection of French and German poems; and “Le 
Pays Bleu” (zd. 1865). He published also a number 
of “Portraits Poétiques,” in which he gave free 
rein to his caustic sarcasm. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Winter and Winsche, Die Jildische Lit 
tur, iil. 884; Frankel, in Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
xxii, 460-472; Ost und West, 1. 270-274. 

8. J. Ka, 

WILCZYNSKI, ERNEST JULIUS: Ameri- 
can mathematician; born in Hamburg, Germahy, 
Nov. 13, 1876. He went with his parents in 1885 
to America, where he attended the Chicago high 
school. Returning to Germany in 1898, he studied 
astronomy and mathematics at the University! of 
Berlin (Ph.D. 1897; thesis, “Hydrodynamische Un- 
tersuchungen mit Anwendungen auf die Theorie der 
Sonnenrotation”). In 1898 he became computer at 
the Nautical Almanac Office, Washington, D. C., 
and then instructor in mathematics successively at 
Columbian University Summer School there and at 
the University of California, being appointed assist- 
ant professor at the latter institution in 1902, From 
1908 to 1905 he wasabsent on leave in Europe as re- 
search associate of the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington. Besidesa large number of articles in mathe- 
matical and astronomical journajs, he has published 
“Projective Differential Geometry of Curves and 
Ruled Surfaces,” Leipsic, 1905. 

A. F. T. H. 

WILD ASS: Rendering used in Gen. xvi. 12 
(R. V.), Job vi. 5, xi. 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5, Ps. civ. 
11, Isa. xxxii. 14, Jer. xiv, 6, and Hos. viii. 9 for 
ihe Hebrew “pere,” and in Jer. ii. 24 for “pereh”; 
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in Job xxxix. 5 for the Hebrew “‘arud”; andin Dan. 
v. 21 for the Aramaic “‘arad.” In all these passages 
the animal is depicted as extremely wild, shy, 
wary, and swift. At present it is rarely met with 
in Syria. 

The wild ass, though it resembles in appearance 
the tame animal, is classed in the Talmud, ina ritual 
aspect, among the wild animals (Kil. i. 6, viii. 6). 
It is the only animal whose flesh underneath the 
muscles can be torn either way (Hul. 59a). It 
turned the mill in which grain was ground (‘Ab. 
Zarah 16b), while its flesh was fed to the lions in 
the king’s menagerie (Men. 103b). See also Ass. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 41; Lewysohn, Z. 7. 
p. 143, 


EB, G1 ILM. ¢. 
WILD BULL. See Unicorn. 

WILD GOAT. See Goat. 

WILD OX. Sce ANTELOPE; Unicorn. 


WILDA, WILHELM EDUARD: German 
jurist; born at Altona Aug. 17, 1800; diced at‘Kiel 
Aug. 9, 1856; educated at the Johanneum of Ham- 
burg and the universities of Gottingen, Heidelberg, 
Kiel, and Copenhagen. The year 1826 was passed 
partly in Berlin and partly in travel through Ger- 
many, France, and Switzerland. After practising 
as an attorney at Hamburg from 1826 to 1880, he 
was appointed assistant professor at Halle, where 
he remaincd until 1842, when he was called to Bres- 
Jau as full professor. In 1854 he was transferred to 
Kiel. Wilda, who was the founder of comparative 
jurisprudence, was the author of the following 
works: “Das Gildewesen im Mittelalter” (Halle, 
1831; 2d ed., Berlin, 1888); and “ Das Strafrecht der 
Germanen” (Halle, 1842), a volume forming the 
second part of his “Geschichte des Deutschen 
Rechtes.” In 1838 he founded, in collaboration 
with Reyscher, the “Zeitschrift fttr Deutsches 
Recht,” which was published first at Tibingen and 
later at Leipsic, and was discontinucd in 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jitdischer Afhenceum, pp. 244-245; Meyers 
Konversations- Lexikon; Brockhaus Konversations-Lex- 
tron. 

8. 


WILDERNESS (Iebr. “horbah” (Jer, vii. 84; 
Isa, xIviii. 21), “yeshimon” [Isa. xlviii. 19; Deut. 
xxxii. 10; Ps, txxviii. 40], “midbar” [very fre- 
quently], “‘arabuh” [generally in poetic speech and 
as a parallel to “midbar” |, “ziyyah” [Ps, Ixx viii. 
17], “tohu” [Ps. evii. 40; Job xii. 2£; Deut. xxxii. 
10], “shammah,” “shemamah” [Isa. v. 9; Jer. xlii. 
18; Ezek. xxxv. 7], “sharab” [Isa. xxxv. 7; 2. V., 
“glowing sand”]); An examination of the Hebrew 
terms rendered “ wilderness ” or “ desert ” in the Eng- 
lish versions shows that these translations are inade- 
quate.and misleading. “Horbah” implies violent 
destruction; and it is more exactly rendered by 
“ waste places” (Ps. cil. 7[.A. V. 6]) or “desolation ” 
(Jer, xliv, 2). The latter term also expresses more 
accurately the connotation of “ycshimon” and 
“shammah ” or “shemamah,” while “tohu” conveys 
the idea of chaotic confusion (Jer. iv. 23; Job xxvi. 
7). “*Arabah” comes nearer to the meaning of the 
English “desert” (Isa, xxxv. 1: Jer. li. 43); “ziy- 
yah” implies the absence or dearth of water (Ps. 
Ixiii, 2 [A. V. 1]); while the more probable render- 

















ing of “sharab” is “mirage” (see Isa, xxxv: 7, RB. 
V., marginal reading). In so far as the Hebrew 
terms do not imply artificial desolation and destruc- 
tion, they connote a stretch of uncultivated land 
suitable for grazing and occupied by nomads (Num, 
xiv. 33), as is clear both from the etymology of the 
word “imidbar,” and from the fact that it and its 
synonyms usually denote the wilderness of the wan- 
dering or Exodus. Such a midbar occasionally 
existed in the very midst of land under tillage 
(Gen. xxxvii. 22), and again was found at the bor- 
ders as a transition from cultivated 10 uncultivated 
districts (Deut. iv. 43; I Sam. xvii. 28). 

This “wilderness” is described as without ani- 
mate occupants (Deut. xxxii. 10), or as a district 
where no man is found (Jer. ii. 6; ix. 1, 11; Job 
xxx viii, 26) and where sowing is not carried on (Jer. 
ii, 2). It is an abandoned stretch (Isa. xxvii. 
10; comp, vi. 12, vii, 16) without protection (Ps. lv. 
8{A. V. 7]), and a thirsty land (Ezek. xix. 18; Job 
xxx. 8, R. V.) devoid of vegetation (Hos. ii, 8; 
Isa, xli. 19). These terrors play upon the fancy of 
the people (Isa. xxx. 6; comp. *Z. D. P. V.” iii, 114 
et seq.). Some parts of the wilderness are character- 
ized as “ne’ot” (Jer. xxiii, 10), or pastures, and 
others as “‘arabot,” or dry, barren stretches (II Sam. 
xv. 28), or as “harcrim,” or stony table-lands (Jer, 
xii, 12, xvii. 6). The wilderness is the home of wild 
animals (*“ziyyim”; Isa. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 14), inclu- 
ding wild asses (Jer. ii, 24), and thorns grow there 
(Judges viii. 7, 16) as well as the heather (Jer. 
xvii. 6, xl viii. 6). 

The term “midbar” is applied to the district of 
the Hebrews’ wanderings between the Exodus and 
the conquest of Palestine. This region stretched 
south of Palestine in or on the border of the Negeb; 
separate parts of it are called the wildernesses of 
Sin, Shur, Kadesh, and the like. The wilder- 
ness between Canaan and the Euphrates is repeat- 
edly mentioned in prophetic writings (Ezek. xx. 85; 
Isa, x1. 8), and some portions of it are named in 
Num. xxi. 11, 13 and Judges xi. 22. The wilderness 
referred to in Josh. xv. 61 is that of Judah, which 
comprised the castern declivity of the mountainous 
region toward the Dead Sea. The character of this 
district illustrates most strikingly the great variety 
of localitics designated in Biblical usage as wilder- 
nesses; for in it were pastures (II Chron, xxvi. 10), 
caves (I Sam. xxiv. 3), and cities (Josh. xv. 61), 
though it contained also barren rocks and precipices. 
This wilderness of Judah included the wildernesses of 
Maon (I Sain. xxiii, 24) and Ziph (2d. xxiii. 14). 
Connected with it to the north were the wildernesses 
of Gibeah (Judges xx. 42), Michmash (I Sam. 
18), Ai (Josh. viii, 15), and Beth-aven (i. 
. 12). 








E.G. 


WILDERNESS, WANDERINGS IN THE, 
—Biblical Data: Next to the Exodus, the remem: 
branee of the wanderings in the desert for a period 
corresponding to the life of a generation (see Forty) is 
central to the historic consciousness of Israel, 
Hence the seene of these migrations is often called 
“the” wilderness (“ha-midbar ”) par excellence (Ex, 
iii. 18, xiv. 11; Num. xxxii. 18; Deut. i. 31; comp, 
Judges xi. 16, 18; Amosii. 10; e¢ al.). This wil- 
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derness corresponds to that designated as Arabia 
Petrea by the Greco-Roman geographers. The 
story of the Hebrews’ wanderings is related in: (1) 
Ex. xiv.-xix. 24, 32, comprising the stations from 
the time Israel left Egypt to the promulgation of 
the Law on Sinai; and Num. x. tt- 
Stages of xxii. 1, giving those from the revcla- 
Wan- tion to the arrival of the peopie oppo- 
derings. site Jericho; (2) Deut. i. 2, 19 et seq.; 
ii; iii. 6 et seg. (comp. xxxiv.), which 
are without chronological order, but begin with the 
desert of Sinai (Horeb) and extend to the incursion 
into the land ot the Amorites; (3) Num. xxxiii. 5- 
50, cataloguing the camping stations on the march 
from Rameses to Jericho, The last-mentioned list 
differs from the data in Exodus and Numbers in so 
far as it inserts eighteen stations between Hazeroth 
(Num. xi. 35) and Kadesh or Sin (Num. xii, 16; xiii. 
2, 21; xx. 1) that are not mentioned in the historical 
narratives, while the stations enumerated in Num, 
xi, 1 et seq. ; xxi, 16, 19 are omitted, Other, smaller 
divergences appear between Num xxxiii. 30 et seg. 
and Deut. x. 6, and between Num. xx, 22 et seg. 
and the same passage of Deuteronomy, 
—-—-Critical View: The discrepancies just referred 
to have been noticed by all commentators, and vari- 
ous theories have been advanced to account for them. 
The favorite explanation of the precritical scholars 
was that the historical narratives contain only the 
names of the localities at which something occurred 
worth chronicling, while the fuller list includes all 
the poiats touched on the march. But this assump- 
tion was recognized as insufficient, especially by 
Goethe (“ Westoestl. Divan”), who urged the opin- 
jon that the eighteen stations were fic- 





Forty _titious and were inserted merely to 
Stations carry out the theory that Israel wan- 
in Forty dered about in the wilderness forty 

Years. years and had one station for every 


year. Most of the names of the sta- 
tions can not be located topographically, and com- 
parison of the data shows that the order of the sta- 
tions varies as well as the events connected with 
them, 

In P a clearly chronological scheme is carried out, 
the duration of the wanderings being calculated ac- 
euratcly by days, months, and years. On the fif. 
teenth of the first month the Israetites started out 
from Ramesces (Num. xxxiii. 8); on the fifteenth of 
the second month they reached the wilderness of 
Srv (Ex. xvi. 1); in the third month they arrived at 
that of Sinai (Ex. xix. 1), the exact day having been 
expunged by a later hand (see Dillmann, Commen- 
tary, ed. Ryssel, p. 209); on the first of the first 
month of the second year the Tabernacle was erected 
(Ex. xl, 1, 17); ete. But these chronological data 
conflict with Num. xiv. 34 (comp. Num. i. 1, x. 1, 

~ xiii. 25, xx. 1, xxwiii. 88; and Paran; Sry). The 
forty years correspond to the forty days of the spies, 
and they are reckoned at one time from the Exodus, 
and again from the return of the spies. Still, P did 
not invent the number forty; it must have been 
based on an old tradition that the generation of the 
Exodus perished in the wilderness (Deut. i. 8; ii. 7; 
viii. 2,4; xxix. 4; Josh. xiv. 7, 10; Amos ii. 10, v. 
OF. Nel ix. 91- Pe xvev 10) 





But at the back of this tradition lies the historical 
fact that before and after the exodus from Egypt° 
many of the tribes and clans of Israel moved about 

as nomads in this region, and were 


Historical only gradually welded together into a 
Foun- union sufliciently close to give support 
dation. to the effort of some of their number 


to gain a foothold across the Jordan. 
Many of the names are those of stations in which 
even in historic days the nomadic tribes would en- 
camp, being connected with oases (e.g., Ext). Other 
names gave rise to legends, ¢.9., MARAn (EX. xv. 28) 
and Taberah (Num. xi. 8); and a few are explained 
variously, e.g., Massah and Mrenipan (Ex, xvii. 2, 
7; Num. xx. 18; Deut. xxxiii. 8; see Paran and 
Kapesnt; comp. Num, xiii. 8, 26a and 7b. xiii, 26b; 
Deut. i. 19, Josh. xiv. 6, and Num, xx. 1; Deut. i, 
46, Num. xiv. 25, and Deut. ii. 14, for the diffieul- 
ties in the way of harmonizing the divergent state- 
ments of the sources [Wellhausen, “ Prolegomena,” 
iv. 349]). The religious or, to be more exact, irre- 
ligious anti-Moses and anti-Yuwu attitude of Israel 
in the wilderness (Ex. xxxii.; Num. xi., xiv., xx., 
XXxv.) reflects the conditions of a later historical 
period. Many of the occurrences are outgrowths of 
the natural tendency to impute greatness and mira- 
cles to the heroic generations (EX. xvi., xvii. 5, xxiii. 
20; Num. ix. 15 e¢ seg., xx. 8; Deut. 4; sce also 
Manna; QuarL; comp. Hosea ii, 16, 17; ix. 10; 
Deut. xxxii. 10; Ezek. xvi. 8; Jer. ii. 2; Amos 
vy. 25). E. G@. H. 


WILENKIN. Sce Minsk, Nicovar Maxsm- 
ovict, 


WILENKIN, GREGORY: Russian govern- 
ment official ; born at Tsarskoye-Selo, near St, Peters- 
burg, Russia, Feb. 22, 1864. He is a member of an 
ancient Russian Jewish family which has held landed 
estates for the last two centuries, and he counts 
among his ancestors many who distinguished them- 
selves for their charitable work. The name of one , 
of his female ancestors, Blema Wilenkin, is still 
remembered in the Jewish community of Minsk, 
whence the family originally came. At the end of 
the eighteenth century she bequeathed a house (still 
in existence) at Minsk to be used as a “Klaus”; and 
she left another house for the use of impoverished 
Russian Jews at Jerusalem. 

After completing his studies in the gymnasium of 
his native town, Wilenkin matriculated first at the 
University of Dorpat and afterward at the University 
of St. Petersburg, where he studicd law. In 1887 
he entered the government service in the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, anc was sent on a scientific mis. 
sion to England to study the organization of the uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge; he went also to 
Paris to investigate its system of primary schools. 
His report on the schools was published, and the 
French government bestowed on him the rank of 
“Officier @’ Académie” in recognition of this work, 
On his return to St, Petersburg in 1895, Witte, then 
minister of finance, invited Wilenkin to leave the 
Ministry of Public Instruction for the Ministry of 
Finance, and appointed him assistant financial agent 
of the Russian government in London. Wilenkin 
eerved in that nnst over nine veare andin Mex 10n4 
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was appointed financial agent of the Russian govern- 
ment at Washington, D. C., being attached to the 
Russian embassy there. e 

Wilenken’s works include “ Monometalism and Bi- 
metalism ” and “'The Financial and Political Organi- 
zation of Contemporary England and the Commercial 


and Political Organization of Contemporary Russia.” ” 


WILEESBARRE: County-seat and principal 
city of Luzerne county, Pa. Evidence points to 1838 
as the date of arrival of the first Jewish settlers, 
among whom Martin Long, a Bavarian, was the most 
prominent. Two years laterasociety was organized 
for occasional worship, and until 1849 the incipient 
congregation held its services in various rooms, In 
August of that year it dedicated its first synagogue 
under the auspices of Moses Strasser, Isaac Leeser of 
Philadelphia, and Samuel Isaacs of New York. In 
1857 the community was incorporated as the Con- 
gregation B'nai B’rith. Its earlier pulpit history is 
practically the record of the service of Herman Ru- 
bin, reader and teacher from 1858 to 1882. His sue- 
cessors have been David Stern, Victor Rundbacken, 
Israel Joseph, and the present incumbent, Marcus 
Salzman (1905). 

The rise of the younger generation gavea decided 
impetus to the growing tendency toward Reform, 
which resulted in the adoption of the Einhorn rit- 
ual, This yielded, in its turn, to the Union Prayer- 
Book, B'nai B'rith, the largest congregation in the 
city, is the only Reform organization. 

Until 1871 B’nai B'rith was the only congregation 
in Wilkesbarre, but in that year the first efforts were 
made to unite the Orthodox Jews, The organization, 
little more than a minyan, became the parent of the 
congregations B'nai Jacob and Holche Yosher, which 
were formed in 1881, although their synagogucs were 
not built until 1886 and 1887 respectively. In 1902 
a fourth synagogue was dedicated to the use of the 
youngest congregation, Oheb Zedek (Anshe Ungarn). 

The Jewish educational, philanthropic, and social 
activities of the city are entrusted to the following 
institutions: the religious and Hebrew schools, the 
Synagogue Industrial School, branch lodges of the 
leading Jewish orders, the Young Men's Hebrew As- 
sociation, the social and literary clubs, four aid soci- 
eties, a free loan association, and the Executive Com- 
inittee of Jewish Congregations (which aids the work 
of the Industrial Removal Office). 

With this equipment the community is an impor- 
tant center of Jewish activity in northeastern Penn- 
sylvania, reaching out to Hazleton, Plymouth, Pitts- 
ton, and the smaller towns in the vicinity. The Jews 
of Wilkesbarre now (1905) number about 1,800, or 
about 3 per cent of the total population. 

A M. Sau. 

WILL or TESTAMENT (Latin, “testamen- 
tum”; Greek, Statjay, which latter word is often 
found in the Mishnah and the Baraita [spn; see 
B. B. 152b: “One diatheke annuls another ”]): The 
legal instrument by which a person disposes of his 
property, or of a part thereof, and which takes effect 
after his death, but the provisions of which may be 
changed or revoked at any time before death. 

The ordinary substitute for the last will and tes- 


tament in Jewish law answers to the “ gift by reason 


. them there are very few baraitot. 





of death,” something like the “donatio causa. frortis * 
of the Roman law, called in the Mishnal? gift of 
one lying sick” (“mattenat shekib mera‘”), which 
has been briefly mentioned under Gurrs mn RaBBIN- 


“ICAL Law. 


The notices of wills in the Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5, 
6; ix. 6, 7) are scanty, and in the discussion upon 
The discrepancies 
us to detailsamong later authorities are wide, and run 
back to the fundamental questions “How far can 
an owner of property, by his declaration, set aside 
or change the rules of succession laid downin Num. 
xxvii?” and, more particularly, “Can he abridge 
the rights of the first-born declared in Deut. xxi. 17?” 
This verse speaks of “the day when he gives their 
heritage to his sons,” and only restrains the father 
from robbing the first-born of his double share; 

which implics that the father may 


Biblical make, otherwise, an unequal division 
Founda- among his sonsor, when he has no sons, 
tions. an unequal division among his daugh- 


ters, As R. Johanan ben Baroka puts it 
in the Mishnah, “If the ancestor says, ‘Such a person 
shall be my heir,’ and such a person is capable of in- 
heriting, his wordsare valid ; if the person is not fit to 
inherit, his words are void ” (B. B, viii. 5). The later 
Babylonian authorities (see B. B. 130a) follow R. Jo- 
hanan’s opinion, though he was in the minority. 

But the Talmud nowhere defines how the choice 
among heirs of the same class may be made, whether 
in writing or by word of mouth; it is intimated (B. 
B. 118a) only that it should be done in daytime, not 
by night. The later authorities, while declaring 
that R. Johanan’s opinion is the law, deprive it of 
almost all its force by restricting to persons dan- 
gerously sick this power of choosing an heir, that 
is, to those who can dispose of their property by 
gift “causa mortis.” On the contrary, they require 
no written instrument for the purpose of giving to 
one son what belongs toall the sons; they here give 
greater weight to an oral command, holding that 
where a man “writes over” his estate to one son 
among several, he only makes him a trustee for all 
the sons (B. B. 180b); and if lie makes a deed (“she- 
tar”) with a view to its taking effect only after his 
death, the effect may be nil, since a man’s deed can 
not: be delivered after his death, Thus particular 
precautions are necessary to avoid making the wri- 
ting down of a testamentary disposition destructive 
of its purposes. 

The Hebrew word corresponding to dahgxy, 
whether written or spoken, is “zawwa'’ah” (= “a 
command”); but it is hardly ever used in legal dis- 
cussions, cither in the Talmud or in the codes. 
Where the testator was the father of the beneticia- 
ries, the will had, in addition to its legal effect, a great 
moral weight, it being deemed the duty of children 
to respect the desires of their deceased father, or 
even of more distant ancestors. That this princi- 

ple originated in Biblical times is evi- 

The “ Zaw- denced by the faithful obedience of 
wa’ah.” the Rechabites to the rules Jaid down 
for them by their ancestor Rechab 

(Jer. xxxv. 6-19), In this sense the written “zaw- 
wa’ah” became an important clement in the Jewish 
literature of the Middle Ages, down even to the sev- 
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‘enteenth century, But such an instrument, if writ- 
ten during: good health, had only a moral sanction, 
even as to the disposal of property, which the civil 
judge could not enforce. 

An owner of property can make a revocable dis- 
position, taking effect after death, only in the form of 
a “gift of him who lies sick”; in other words, such 
a disposition can be made only when death is ap- 
parently very near, and if the danger present at the 
time of the gift passes away, the gift is ipso facto 
revoked, But this kind of gift differs very broadly 
from the “donatio causa mortis,” which has been 
adopted by the probate and equity courts from the 
Roman law into the laws of Engtand and America; 
for the latter gift is valid only when followed by de- 
livery or such other formalities as the nature of the 
thing given demands in gifts “inter vivos,” while 
the Talmudic gift “causa mortis” requires no for- 
mality whatever, not even an appeal to the bystand- 
erg, as, “ You are my witnesses that I give this to 
NN.” 

There is this difference between the “gift of one 
lying sick” and a true testament: while the latter 
disposes of all that the testator owns at the moment 
of death, the other takes effect only on the prop- 
erty which the donor has at the time of the gift. 
Thus, if a man says, “My wife shall take a son’s 
share,” though the share may be increased or may 
be lessened by the subsequent death or birth of sons, 
it will be only a share in the property which the 
donor owned when he spoke the words (B. B. 128b). 
Says the Mishnah (B. B. viii. 5): “If one says, ‘A, 
my first-born, shall not have a double share,’ or, 
‘My son B shall not inherit among his brethren,’ it 
is without effect; for he declares against what is 
written in the Torah, Butif he divides his estate 
among his sons by his words, giving more to one 
than to another, or making the first-born equal to 
the others, his words are valid; only he must not 
speak of it as ‘inheritance,’ but must call it ‘gift’ 
somewhere in his spoken or written words.” 

The technical formula “gift of one lying sick” 
(“shekib mera‘”; this Aramaic phrase is used in 
the Mishnah) really denotes the revocable gift; and 

as the removal of the danger revokes 

Gift ‘‘ Causa the gift, it was usual for the witnesses 

Mortis.” to it to draw up a minute containing 

the following or eyuivalent words: 

“This gift was made when he was sick and lay on 

his bed: and from this sickness he departed for his 
eternal home.” 

R. Eliezer, who represents in the Mishneah the 
position that the gift “causa mortis” is not effective 
without “kinyan,” cites the well-known incident of 
aman of Meron (Galicia) at Jerusalem who wished 
to make a gift of movable property to an absent 
friend, and found no legal way except to buy a 
piece of land and then to make a deed conveying the 
land and the movable property together to his friend ; 
he is told in answer that the man proposing to make 
the gift was evidently in good health (B. B. 156b; 
comp. Yer. Pe’ah £7d). 
~ The gift of one who is sick is, as stated above, 
valid without the specific acts which ordinarily are 
necessary to pass a title; ¢.g., in the case of land or 
slaves, without deed, payment of price, or occupa- 





tion; in the case of movable property; without 

“pulling”; in the case of demands, without the 

“mecting of three”; and the heirs can not release a 
demand that has been thus given away. While, 
according to the Mishnah, the majority uphold the 
position that such a gift can be made without kin- 
yan and without writing only on the Sabbath, the 
contrary opinion, that the writing can be dispensed 
with on week-days also, prevailed afterward; and 
the Talmud declares that the words of the sick man 
must be deemed just as effectual as if they were 
written, sealed, and delivered. However, even the 
Mishnah cites the case of the “mother of Rokel's 
sons,” who told her sons to give her valuable cloak 
to her daughter, the wish being enforced after her 
death. 

Where the sick man gives away his whole estate 
with those formalities by which titles pass (kin- 
yan), the act is nevertheless treated as revocable and 
as taking cifect only on the donor’s death; but, if 
he sets aside for himself “any land whatever” (ac- 
cording to the Mishnah) or “any movable property 
whatever” (according to later authorities), the gift 
is valid and irrevocable. The Talmud, however, 
provides that the part reserved must be sufficient to 
enable him to earn his living. Still the bystanders 
are encouraged to help the sick man in passing 
title to the donees whenever he desires to do so, on 
the ground that it will tend to calm his mind; and 
they may do this even on the Sabbath, so far as it’ 
can then be lawfully done; but it could hardly have 
been the intent of the sages to encourage a course of 
action which would leave the sick man penniless fo: 
case he should recover. 

The most effective method of making a gift is to 
acknowledge the property right of the intended. 
donee as already in force; ¢.g., one may acknowledge 
that one owes A a thousand zuzim, or such a horse, 
or such a slave; or that a certain sum in the hands’ 
of anamed person (the sick man’s debtor) belongs : 
to A, If the sick man wishes to give anything to an} 
idolater, he can do it only in this way, as a direct! 
gift would not be enforced by a Jewish court. R. | 
Mare, the son of Issur the convert, was begotten: 
“not in holiness” (¢.¢., he was begotten before his! 
father’s conversion); therefore when Issur wished 
to leave him a sum of money then in the hands of a! 
debtor, which money represented the bulk of his es- 
tate, he was told that it was against the policy of 
the Law to permit him to leave his estate by gift 
“causa mortis” to a son incapable of inheriting it 
(see Dereicts). A way out of the difticulty was 
then shown him; this was to acknowledge before 
the witnesses that the sum of money already be- 
longed to R. Mare. It seems that the heirs are 
estopped by the acknowledgment of the ancestor 
and can not question its truth. 

A dispute may arise between a donor who wishes 
to resume his gift after possession thereof has been 

given or the title thereto has otherwise 


Resump- passed, and the donee, the former as- 
tion serting that he was dangerously sick, 
of Gift. and that the gift, being made “causa 


mortis,” is revocable, while the do- 
nee says, “ You were in good health, and your gift 
is irrevocable.” A dispute may also arise . be- 
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tween the donor's heirs and the donee, in the case of 
a gift not completed by kinyan, the former saying, 
“He recovered from the sickness in which he made 
the gift, and afterward died from another cause.” 
The masters of the Mishnah differed as to the burden 
of proof; but finally the old rule of the Hillelites 
prevailed: “The estate remains according to its oc- 
cupation,” or, it might be said, “its presumption.” 
That is, if the things given away remain in the pos- 
session of the donor or his heirs, the burden of proof 
is on the donee; if they arc in the possession of the 
donee, the burden of proof is on the donor or his 
heirs. Where a testament in writing is found on 
the person of a dead man, in the absence of other 
evidence it amounts to nothing; for though the 
“gift of one lying sick” is good without delivery of 
the deed, the testator may have intended a delivery, 
and such delivery is impossible after his death. 

The thing given “causa mortis” is as much sub- 
ject to the donor’s debts, or to his widow's jointure, 
as property that has descended to the heirs. If sev- 
cral sums are given in such words (spoken or written) 
as, “So much to A, afterward so much to B,” ete., 
the last-named donee must first yield his gift to the 
testator’s creditors; but in the absence of words of 
postponement, the several donecs lose proportion. 
ately if, through the decedent’s debts, or for any 
cause, the estate falls short of the necessary value. 

Should a sick man send money or valuables to a 
person at a distance, and the messenger find such 
person dead, the gift is valid and goes to the heirs 
of the latter, if at the time of the delivery to the 
messenger the donee was alive; but if he was then 
dead, the gift is void, and the thing goes back to 
the donor's heirs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Maimonides, Yad, Zeki 

Shithan ‘Aruk, Hoshen Mishpat, 246, 258, 281 et seq. 

B.C. - L. N. D. 


WILLIAM OF AUVERGNE. See Gum- 
LAUME OF AUYVERGNE. 


WILLIAM OF NORWICH: Alleged victim 
of ritual murder by Jews at Norwich in 1144 He 
may therefore claim to be the protomartyr of this 
class of pseudo-martyrdom. According to the boy’s 
own family, he was enticed away on Monday, March 
21, 1144, to become a scuilion of the Archdeacon of 
Norwich, and was not heard of again till Saturday, 
March 26, when his uncle, cousin, and brother found 
his body, covered with sand, in Thorpe Wood, near 
Norwich, with the head shaven and with marks of 
puncture by thorns. Although there were signs of 
life in the body, it was reburied in the same place; 
and Godwin Sturt, the boy’s uncle, at the next 
synod, accused the Jews of having murdered Wiil- 
jam, whereupon the prior of Lewis Priory claimed 
the body as that of a martyr, and the canons of Nor- 
wich Cathedral seized it for themselves. The boy’s 
brother Robert and his uncle Godwin were ap- 
pointed officials in the monastery on the strength of 
their relationship to the martyr; and his mother was 
buried in the graveyard of the monastery, some- 
what to the scandal of the monks. No action was 
taken against the accused Jews, though it was as- 
serted that the boy William had been seen entering 
ihe house of a Jew named Deusaie or Eleazar, and 


gs aii .; Caro, 





a report was brought from Theobald, a converted 
Jew of Cambridge, that it was the custom of Jews 
to sacrifice a boy at Passover at some place chosen 
by lot, and that the lot for that year had fallen on 
Norwich. This is the first historical occurrence of 
the myth of the BLoop Accusation. The royal 
sheriff, in whose jurisdiction the Jews were, refused 
to take notice of the accusation, although he was 
himself indebted to the Jews, and would have heen 
benefited personally if they had been proved guilty. 

It has been suggested that the boy’s relatives in a 
fit of religious exaltation attempted to gain increased 
sanctity for themselves and for the lad by making 
him undergo the form of crucifixion on Good Fri- 
day, March 25; that, during the proccss, the boy 
had fallen into a fit, which had alarmed his relatives, 
who thereupon buried him in Thorpe Wood, near 
their residence; and that, to divert suspicion, they ac- 
cused the Jews, although the process of crucifixion 
would be quite unfamiliar to them, and obtained 
some sort of confirmation from the convert Theobald, 
Later, the legend of the martyr was considerably de- 
veloped by Thomas of Capgrade (d. 1494). It was 
claimed that the Jews had been met as they were 
carrying the body in a bag to Thorpe Wood, on the 
opposite side from the Jewry outside the city, which 
they would have had to traverse. The person who 
thus encountered them kept silence, it was alleged, at 
the order of the sheriff, who had been bribed by the 
Jews, On his refusal to testify, a fierce light from 
heaven pointed out the place of martyrdom to a man, 
who found the lad’s body disfigured with stigmata 
and hanging from a tree, Nothing of all this is 
found in the earliest form of the legend as related 
by Thomas of Monmouth, although'the supernatural 
light appeared in Germany (Pertz, “Scriptores,” 
vi. 472), whither the story was carried and where it 
had numerous repetitions. See BLoop AccusaTrIon. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 19-21, 

ree eet idem.in J. Q. R. ix. 748-755; Jessop and James, The 


‘acles of William of Norwich by Thomas of 
Monmouth, Cambridge, 1897. I 


WILLOW: Any tree or shrub of the genus Sa- 
tiz, Willows and poplars are numerous in Pales- 
tine. In all regions the white willow (Salix alba) 
and the Euphrates poplar (Populus Euphratica) oc- 
cur with great frequency, while the crack-willow 
(Salix fragil’s) and the white poplar (Populus alba) 
are also common, On the banks of the Jordan and 
in the valleys of the Dead Sea grow the Salix safsaf 
and its variety, the Sedix hierochuntiea. The fol- 
lowing spccies also occur, althongh less frequently : 
black willow (Salée nigricens) at Amanus, near Bei- 
rut; French willow (Salix tréandra) at Al-Zib; Salix 
alia, var. latifolia, near Beirut and the Dead Sea; 
var. integrifolia near ‘Aintab; goat-willow (Saliz 
eaprea) on Lebanon; Salir albu, var. Lihanotica; 
Salix pedicelluta near Damascus and in Ceele-Syria; 
black poplar (Populus nigra): weeping willow (Sa. 
lic Bubyloniea): and Lombardy poplar (Popelus 
pyramidatis). The “willows” of the Bible (amy, 
Isa. xv. 7, xliv. 4, and Ps. exxxvii. 2; Sny sy, 
Ley. xxiii. 40 and Job xl. 22) were the Euphrates 
poplars, although the Mishnah interprets p-34y as 
“willows,” despite the Talmudic traces that the wil- 
jow had previously beer termed mBYDY¥ (comp. 
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Ezek. xvii. 5). mad (Gen, xxx. 37; los. iv. 13; 
the yd of the Targum) is not the olfficinal storax 
(Styraz officinalis), but the white poplar (Populus 
alba), See PLANTS. 

The Feast of Tabernactes requires, according to 
the Bible, “ willows of the brook,” the Karaites and 
recent exegetes regarding this as applying to the 
booths themselves, while rabbinical tradition refers 
it to the accessory decorations for the festival. One 
tannaitic tradition seems to show that the Biblical 
“willow of the brook” had Icaves serrate like a 
sickle, while the variety with leaves dentate like a 
saw was rejected. Another tannaitic tradition, 
however, states that pYI7y may he used only when 
they have red twigs and Janceolate leaves, they be- 
jing unavailable if they have white twigs and round 
leaves, Babli combines these traditions, and identi- 
fies the former of the two varieties of willow with 
the many, while the useless willow is the MSyb¥ 
(Euphrates poplar). The tannaitic description of the 
omy corresponds to the trembling poplar, or aspen 
(Populus tremula), and even more closely to the 
Salix safsaf, or the French willow (Saiz triandra). 
Still another variety is the xpben, a willow with 
red twigs and an oblong, sickle-shaped leaf, proba- 
bly the white willow (Salix alba), and which an- 
swers to the tannaitic requirements. 

The ruling of Babli concerning the available varie- 
ties of the willow was naturally adopted by the codi- 
fiers, such as Maimonides. Josep Caro, however, 
followed by Mordecai Jaffe, dissented, claiming that 
the usage was at variance with the phraseology of 
the Halakah, since all willow twigs are green, al- 
though they become red after sufficient exposure to 
the sun, so that it is inadmissible to reject twigs be- 
cause they are green, and not red. 

In addition to the species of willow unavailable 
in‘themselves, twigs were forbidden which had been 
placed under the ban, or which bad been stolen or 
cut, or had become dry, though twigs whose leaves 
had partly fallen or withered might be used. Wil- 
lows were also used independently on the Feast of 
Tabernacles as a shield for the altar, aad were car- 
ried in the processions which took place daily, or, 
after the destruction of the Temple, on the seventh 
day, the “willow of the brook” receiving the name 
of “hosanna” from the processional shout. 

Willow twigs were used for weaving baskets and 
similar utensils, peeled twigs being employed for 


the finer grades; while the wood of the willow and” 


poplar was made into troughs, etc. The galls on 
the leaves of the willow served to dye veils, and the 
cotton of the seeds of the female willow and poplar 
was made into an inferior grade of lamp-wick. 

The Haggadah is concerned with the willow only 
so far as it forms part of the festal bush, in which 
the “willow of the brook” symbolizes: (1) God; 
(2) the impious and the ignorant of Israel, who have 
neither righteousness nor knowledge, as the willow 
has neither taste nor smell: (8) Joseph and Rachel, 
who, like the willow, faded before the rest; (4) the 
Sanhedrin, the pair of twigs typifying the two sec- 

* retaries; (5) the mouth, on aecount of the labiate 
leaves, Ail four trees symbolize the beneficence of 





trees are combined. These metaphors are repeated 
frequently in synagogal poetry and in homiletic lit- 
erature, With little change or addition, even in mod- 
ern times. 

E.G. H I. Lé. 

WILMERSDORFFER, MAX, RITTER 
VON: Bavarian financier and philanthropist; born 
at Bayrenth April 8, 1824; died at Munich Dec, 26, 
1903. At an early age he entered the Munich bank- 
ing firm of his uncie, J. W. Obcrndérifer, whose 
daughter he married, He was appointed consul- 
general of Saxony and decorated with the Bavarian 
eross of St. Michael and with the crosses of the 
Saxon Order of Merit and the Order of Albrecht, 
while in 1888 he was made a knight of the Order of 
the Bavarian Crown. He also received the title of 
privy commercial councilor from both Saxony and 
Bavaria. Aman of high education, well read in the 
German classics, he was an authority on numismatics, 
as well as a patron of art and of many charitable 
institutions, Asa strict Jew, he also took a great 
interest in the affairs of the Jewish congregation of 
Munich, whose president he was in 1864 and 1865, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Dentsche Israelitische Zeitung, Regens- 
burg, 1004, No. 1; Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 1904, No. 1. 


WILMINGTON. See Norrn Canora. 


WILNA: Ancient Lithuanian city, capital of the 
district of the same name; situated on the rivets 
Vilia and Vileika, about 200 miles southeast from 
Libau on the Baltic, and 436 miles southwest from 
St. Petersburg. A Jewish settlement existed there 
in the fourteenth century. The writer Narbutt, in 
his history of Wilna, states that as early as the reign 
of the Lithuanian chief Gedimin (1816-41) there 
was a large Jewish community in the place, and 
that the space occupied by the streets inhabited by 

Jews was about one-fifth of the area 





Earliest of the wholecity. From fully reliable 
Set- data accessible to him, Narbutt even 
tlement. specified the names of the streets then 


inhabited by Jews. The historian Bia- 
linsky writes that under the reign of Olgerd (1845- 
1377) the Jewish community of Wilna was consider- 
able. This opinion is expressed also by the writers 
Krashewsky, Kraushaar, Scherewsky (in his book 
upon the Jewish records of the city of Wilna), and 
Vassilievsky. The last-named historian claims that 
at the end of the sixteenth century the Jewish com- 
munity of Wilna numbered from 10,000 to 15,000. 
Bershadski, in his historical sketch (in “ Voskhod,” 
1881) of the Jewish community of Wilna, shows that 
the records preserved in the archives evidence the 
existence of a Jewish community at Wilna since the 
second half of the sixteenth century, but not before. 
He states authoritatively that he was unable to find 
any trace in official sources of the existence of a 
recognized Jewish congregation before that date. 
From scattered indications extant in various He- 
brew writings the conclusion may be drawn that 
Bershadski'’s opinion, to the effect that a large 
Jewish community represented by a rabbi is trace- 
able only to the second half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is nearer the truth than the others. In the re- 
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“We, the undersigned, hereby certify and witness with our 
signatures that whereas we have been chosen as judges to decide 
the controversy which has taken place at Wilna between R. 
Yeaac b. Jacob and -R. Jonah b. Isaac, in the matter of the taxa- 
tion of Polotzk, and whereas the disputant parties appeared be- 
forg us, and the aforesaid R. Jonah has given to the aforesaid 
R, Isaac security in bebaif of R. Abraham b. Jacoband his brother 
R. Menahem. .. . z . 

“Signed at the city of Wilna, on the first day ef the week, the 
th of Shebat, in the year 5316 [1556] : zt 2 

* “Menahem b. Eliakim Triseash. 
“*Meshullam b. Jebiel. 
“ Meshullam b. Judah.” 


In none of the rabbinical writings is mention made 
of these rabbis; but the litigants, R. Jonah b, Isaac, 
R. Abraham b. Jacob and his brother Menahem (or 
Mendel), are mentioned in the official records, and 
arecited by Bershadski (“ Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv,” 
No, 69) as the tax-farmers for certain localities, ap- 
pointed by the Polish king in 1556, In the responsa of 

: Joel ha-Levi Sirkes (BaH), second collection (Koretz 
1785), the closing paragraph of section 75 has the 
following: “The above is the testimony given 
before us by Jacob b. R. Menahem Kaz. Signed 
in the city of Wilna, on the fourth day of the 
week, twenty-third day of Tammuz, in the year 
§323 [1563]. Jonathan b. R. Samuel, Eliezer b. R. 
Joel, Menahem b. R. Samuel Margolis.” In the ex- 
change of correspondence on legal questions of Ma- 
HaRaM of Lublin (Metz, 1769), the closing paragraph 
of section 7 reads:. “By this means the. murderer 
was caught as set forth in full in the testimony 
taken at the city of Wilna, on the third day of the 
week, on the twentieth of Tammuz, in the year 5553 
[1598].” The fact; therefore, that the Jewish commu- 
nity of Wilna was represented by several rabbis, 
and not by one; as small communities are, is con- 
clusive proof that the community was at that -time 
considerable, ‘ 

There is evidence also that Jews resided in Wilna 
in still earlier periods; “ It is known that in 1490 the 
plenipotentiary of the Grand Duke of Moscow, ina 
letter to King Casimir, complained of the excessive 

tax imposed upon merchants traveling 

Early to and from Moscow through Wilna 
Records. by thé Jewish lessee of taxes Michael 
Danilow (“ Regesty i Nadpisi,” i., No. 

208, St. Petersburg, 1899). Ini 1495 the grand duke 
presented to the city of Wilna some property which 
formerly had been owned by a Jew named Janischev- 
sky (7. No. 215). In 1507 King Sigismund wrote 
that he had bought various goods from the Jewish 
merchant Michael Rebinkowitz:(Yesofovich ; 15. No. 
231). Under the date of 1508 there are statements 
of acconnts of Jewish lessees of taxes in Wilna and 
Brest-Litovsk (7. No. 284). In 1582 the Jew Joshua 
Paskowitz was appointed by King Sigismund as 
chief collector of taxes on wax in the market of 
Wilna (Bershadski, “Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv,” 
No, 140). In 1550 a certain Jewess, Fanna Kaspa- 
rova, who resided at Wilna, refused to surrender to 

‘the Jewish court the Jew Chatzka Issakowitz, de- 
fying the Jewish court messenger sent to take him, 
although she had previously given bond for the ap- 
pearance of the said: Issakowitz (1. No. 167). In 
-1555 King Sigismund granted to a certain Jew of 
Wilna a lease for three years of the privilece of 





the privilege of stamping coins in Wilna.were the 
Jews Felix and Borodavka (#. No. 128).+-dn Sept., 
1562, a Gentile brought before a magistrate a 
charge of assault against a Jew by-the name of 
Israel, the defendant being described in the complaint 
as a’ physician (74. No. 167). In 1568 King Sigis- 
mund issued an order commanding the Jewish com- 
munity of Wilna to pay the taxcs due to the treasury 
(“Regesty i Nadpisi,” No. 557). In 1588 the Jew 
Judah Salamonowitz of Wilna paid taxes on goods 
brought by lim from Lublin to Wilna, consisting of 
a truckload of wine, licorice, and linen (“ Archeo- 
graphicheski Sbornik,” part iii., p. 289). The name 
of the Jew Moses Tomchamowitz of Wilna, secre- 
tary of the mint, is mentioned in the records of 1587 
(“Regesty i Nadpisi,” No. 660). In 1592 the citizens 
of Wilna attacked and destroyed the bet ha-midrash 
of Wilna (“Records of the Community of Wilna,” 
part xxviii., p. 52, Wilna, 1901). In 1598 King Sigis- 
mund III. granted to the Jews of Wilna the privi- 
lege of buying real estate from the noblemen of 
that city; at the same time he made many other 
concessions to them, including permission to rebuild 
the bet ha-midrash (Bershadski, in “ Voskhod,” 1887). 
From the above data it is evident that there was a 
large Jewish community in Wilna in the middle of 
the sixteenth century, but that until then it was 
insignificant. The Jews’ street in Wilna, the. one 
formerly called by the name of St. Nicholas, which 
terminates at the Hospital of St. Mary, was known 
as the “Jews’ street” in 1592 (Bershadski, “Istoria 
Yevreiskoi Obshchiny v Wilnye,” in “Voskhod,” 
1887, p. 84), and is still so called. 
In the seventeenth century the Jews in Wilna and 
in Lithuania generally enjoyed. peace and Pprosper- 
ity. At the beginning of. their settle- 
In the Sev- ment in that country their relations 
enteenth with the non-Jewish population were 
Century. very friendly. Even from the orders 
given by Bogdan Chmielnicki to the 
Polish and Lithuavian magnates it is evident that up 
to that time the Lithuanian Jews lived in happiness 
and peace, and that only the Cossacks subjected 
them to oppression and maltreatment. But from that 
time on they gradually sank into misfortune. The 
conclusion to be drawn, therefore, from the study 
of the history of the Jews of Wilna during that 
period is that the kings and rulers. of Poland and 
Lithuania were considerate toward them, but that 
the non-Jewish population was extremely hostile. 
In 1636 King Ladislaus [V. granted certain impor- 
tant concessions to the Jews of Wilna. In 1669 
King Michael confirmed six privileges previously 
enjoyed by them. King John III., in 1682, per- 
mitted them to conduct their own census-taking. 
Five years later (1687) the same king wrote to the 
commander of his army and to the governor of 
Wilna warning them to see that the Jews of Wilna 
were not molested by the non-Jewish population, 
and telling them that they would be held personally 
responsible and. punished severely for any violation 
of this order. 
Fron the seventeenth century on the Wilna Jews 
passed from tragedy to tragedy, the differences being 
onlv in degree and extent ac may he cnan fenm tho 














INTERIOR OF THE OLD SYNAGOGUE AT WILNA. 
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them, leading at times to riots and consequent de- 
struction of property. In 16385 the populace, in a 
mood of frenzy, destroyed the newly erected and 
elaborately appointed Jewish prayer-house at Wilna, 
tearing to pieces eighteen scrolls of the Law, appro- 
priating their golden handles and everything else of 
value, and not leaving a stone of the prayer-house 
unturned (Bershadski, in “ Voskhod,” May, 1887). 
In 1653 King John Casimir was induced to issue a 
circular prohibiting the Jews from engaging in cer- 
tain businesses and from accepting employment as 
servants in the houses of Gentiles (“Regesty i 
Nadpisi,” No. 940). In 1663 the trade-union of 
Wilna passed an ordinance prohibiting Jewish gla- 
ziers from enter- 





gregation fled for its life from the city of Wilna, as 
one man. “Those who had provided themselves 
“with conveyances carried their wives, 

Calamity children, and their small belongings 
of 1655. in them; but those who had no con- 
veyances traveled on foot and carried 

their children on their backs.” Further reference to 
that catastrophe is made in the “ Bet Hillel” on Yo- 
reh De‘ah (section 21), and in the responsa collec- 
tion “Zemah Zedek” (No. 101), Among the exiles 
from Wilna in that year were the folloWing promi- 
nent rabbis: Aaron Samuel b, Israel Kaidanover 
(who afterward became rabbi of Cracow, and who 
used to supplement his signature with the words, 
“the exile from 











ing that union, 
and forbidding 
glaziers to re- 
ceive Jewish ap- 
prentices or to 
employ Jews in 
any other capac- 
ity (ib. No. 1019), 
In 1664 the fish- 
ermen’s union of 
Wilna excluded 
the Jews from 
the fishing trade 
(ib.). In the 
same year the 
king yielded to 
the request of 
the citizens of 
Wilna and pro- 
hibited the Jews 
from engaging 
in the occupa- 
tions .of silver- 
smiths’and’gold- 
smiths (7, No. 
1022). It seems 
also that two 
years later (1666) 
the Jews were 
excluded from 
the grain busi- 
ness (tb. No. 
1041), in 1667 
from tanning 
(ib. No. 1056), 
and in 1669 from the bristle manufacturing business 
(tb. No. 1078). Butas long as Wilna remained under 
Polish and Lithuanian rulers all those restrictions 
and limitations were tolerable; the real and acute 
suffering began with the conquest of Wilna by the 
Russians in 1654, when the savage hordes of Cos- 
sacks, led by their barbaric chieftain Chmielnicki, 
destroyed everything destructible in the city, and 
killed every Jew they met (see “ Entziklopedicheski 
Slovar,” vol. vi., p. 384). The Jews that remained 
were banished from Wilna by order of the Russian 
king Alexis Mikhailovich (“ Regesty,” No. 971). 

To this wholesale expulsion from Wilna reference 
is made in the preface of “Be’er ha-Golah” by R. 
Moses Ribkes: “And on the fourth day of the week, 
on the 23d of Tammuz, in 5415 [1655], the whole con- 














Part of the Old Cemetery at Wilna. Star Shows Tombstone of Elijah Gaon. 
(From a photograph.) 





na” ;see the pref- 
ace to his “ Bir- 
| kat ha-Zebah ”); 


athe city of Wil- 
| 


Shabbethai b. 
| Meir 


ha-Kohen 
| (author of “ Me- 
| gillah ‘Afah,” in 

which the Wilna 

catastrophe of 
tat year is de- 
scribed); and 
Ephraim b. 
Aaron (author of 
“Sha‘ar” Efra- 
yim”), Wailna 
remained inthe 
hands of the 
Russians for 
about six years, 
when it again 
came under the 
rule of the kings 
of Poland; the 
lot of the Jews, 
howeyer, re- 
mained as bad 
as ever. 

The vernacu- 
lar of the Jews 
of Wilna-at that 
time seems to 
have been Rus- 
sian. This con- 
clusion is drawn 
from the following statement in the ‘volume of 
responsa “Geburot Anashim” (p. 26): “It hap- 
pened in the city of Wilna that a man, at the wed- 
ding ceremonies, used the Russian language in,be- 
trothing his bride, ‘Ya tebja estum mekaddesh.’” 
The date following this is Dec. 26, 1636. 

Nothing important of a favorable nature happened 
to the Jewish community of Wilna during the eight- 
eenth century. In 1708, when Wilna was taken by 

Charles XII. of Sweden, more than 20,- 

The 000 died there from famine and pesti- 
Eighteenth lence ina comparatively short time; a 
Century. great number of Jews being among 
these, the community became poverty- 

stricken, and many were compelled to leave the city 
(“Entziklopedicheski Slovar”), The author of the 
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“Rosh Yosef,” in his memoirs (Preface), says: “The 
wrath of the oppressor compelled me to Jeave my 
place of residence, for his arm was stronger than 
ours, and the wo and terror which entered our local- 
ity deprived us of our resting-place in the country 
of Poland.” The Jews now fell into such depths of 
poverty that they were unable to save their princi- 
pal prayer-house from being sealed by creditors. 
Tn the “pinkes” of the Zedakah Gedolah (the princi- 
pal charitable society), under date of the 2d of Elul, 
5466 (Aug. 30, 1707), the following entry occurs: “In 
those days the synagogue was closed and sealed for 
almost a whole year. The cemetery also was closed.” 
On the return to the throne of King August of Sax- 
ony in the year 1720, the populace of Wilna, mindful 
of its hatred toward the Jews, requested him to re- 
duce the privileges heretofore granted to the latter 
in connection with the grain business. The king 
did not yield to the request at that time; but in 1742 
the citizens secured the support of the magistrate, 
who compelled the representatives of the Jewish 
coramunity to sign and execute an agreement in 
which they surrendered their former rights and 
privileges. Thus the Jewish community of Wilna 
continued to dwindle down to the time of the per- 
manent occupation of Wilna by the Russians, when 
the position of the Jews improved somewhat—when, 
in fact, they lived under conditions much more fa- 
vorable than those of the present day. 

Following is a list of the more important known 
rabbis of Wilna: Abraham Segal (first rabbi of 
Wiloa; mentioned by the author of “Sefer Toledot 
Yighak,” Prague, 1623); Menahem Manus Hajes 
(mentioned in “Etan ha-Ezrahi,” Koretz, 1636); 
Feibush Ashkenazi (mentioned in the “‘Abodat 
ha-Gershuni,” No. 67, and in other works); Moses 
db. Isaac Judah Lima (author of “Helkat Meho- 
kek”); Isaac b. Abraham of Posen ; Nahman b. 
Solomon Naphtali of Vladimir; Moses b. David 

(known also as R. Moses Kremer); B. 


Rebbig. Simson (in his old age settled in Pal- 


estine); Hillel b. Jonah ha-Levi; | 


Baruch Kahana Rapoport; Joshua Heshel ; 
Samuel (the last head of the bet din). From R. 
Samuel’s timé the title “rosh bet din” was discarded, 
no rabbi subsequently elected being authorized to as 
sume that title; since then the rabbi has been called 
“moreh zedek.” The reason for the abolition of the 
title wasa quarrel in which R. Samuel was involved 
asa result of his having treated the community with 
disrespect. The rabbinic school or yeshibah, found- 
ed in 1847, but closed in 1878, was one of the most 
prominent in castern Europe. Wilnais distinguished 
not only by its rabbis but also by the large number of 
eminent Hebrew scholars who have been born or have 
resided there. Among these may be mentioned: Ju- 
dah Lib Gorpoy, LrBensonn, Reichenson, etc. 

In 1875 the Jews of Wilna numbered 37,909 ina 
total population of 82,688. The census of 1902 
showed about 80,000 Jews in a total population of 
162,633. The explanation of this rapid increase, 
which is out of all proportion to the ordinary growth 
of urban populations, Jiesin the “ May laws” of 1882, 


which prohibited Jews from living in rural districts, 
mn dbase ‘hikaielit. a. Vawine siviee baw) ex ED 











as the “mother city in Israel,” or the “Lithuanian 

Jerusalem”: the latter term originated, probably, 

with Napoleon I., when he was in Wilna in 1812. 
Wilna contains a teachers’ institute (Jewish), the 

only one of the kind in the whole of Russia. To it 

foursubordinate clementary schools for Jewish cbil- 
dren areattached. After graduating from the higher 
school the students receive diplomas 
as teachers; the number of such grad- 
uates is about twelve or thirteen annu- 
ally. The money for the support of 
the institute, about 80,000 rubles per 
annum, is appropriated by the govérnment from the 
municipal meat-tax of Wilna, the burden of which 
falls mainly upon the poor class of the Jewish popu- 
lation, since members of the liberal professions and 
college graduates are exempt from that tax, and the 
well-to-do class, not being strictly Orthodox asa rule, 
are more or less indifferent to the use of kasher meat. 

There are about twenty elementary schools for Jew- 

ish children, called “ people’s schools.” But neither 

in these schools nor in the teachers’ institute and its 
subordinate schools is instruction given in even one 
specifically Jewish subject. 

A soup-kitchen for Jews is maintained in Wilna, 
in which a substantial meal, consisting of bread, 
soup, and meat, can be had for 4 copecks (2 cents), 
The kitchen is much used by Jewish soldiers stationed 
in the city; the extremely poor receive their meals 
free. It is supported by voluntary subscriptions, ex- 
clusively from Jews, and by the proceeds from cer- 
tain Jewish ballsand lectures. About 80,000 persons 
annually receive meals from it, one-half being non- 
Jews. About 112 soldiers are annually recruited, 
under the general conscription laws, from the Jewish 
community of Wilna. The Jews are mostly engaged 
in the export of lumber and grain, and iashopkeep- 
ing. Poverty, prevalent throughout Russian Jewry, 
is especially marked in Wilna, It may safely be main- 
tained, although noactual statistics are available, that 
fully 80 per cent of the Jewish population of Wilna 
do not know in the evening where they will obtain 
food the next morning. In former days a consider- 
able number of people made their living by the liquor 
trade, keeping saloons and inns; but a few years ago 
the Jews were excluded from that trade by govern- 
mental ordinances. Recently model tenement-houses 
have been erected for the Jewish workmen of Wilna 
by the Jewish Colonization Association. 

The district of Wilna contains 1,706,357 inhabit- 
ants, of whom 245,771 are Jews. Of the latter 3,921 
are occupied in agriculture. . 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Regesty i Nadpisi, St. Petersburg, 1899; Ber- 
shadski, Russko-Yevreiski Arkhiv; idem. Ocherk Wilen- 
skoi Yevreiskot Obshchiny ; Voskhod, 1881-87; Akty Witen- 
skot Komimissi, 1901-2. 

H.R. B. R. 
~~Typography: A Hebrew printing-press was es- 
tablished in Wilna in 1799 by Baruch Rom, as a 
branch of his establishment at Grodno. Through 
the action of the Russian censorship this press had 
practically a monopoly of the Russian and Polish 
markets from 1845 onward, when the printing of 
Hebrew books was restricted to Wilna and Slavuta. 
Between 1847 and 1857 the Wilna press produced no 
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yearly average of 41 works was raised to 63 in 1871 
(E. Reclus, “ Nouvelle Geographie,” p. 436). Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the Talmuds of 1835 and 
1880, which have proved the standard editions for 
the east of Europe; a specimen page of the latter is 
given in illustration of thearticle Tararup. Besides 
the many books printed by the Romms, the period- 
ical “Ha-Karme] ” is published at Wilna. 

WILNA, ABRAHAM. Sec ABRAHAM BEN 
Evian OF WILNA. 

WILNA GAON. Sce Ensan BEN SOLOMON. 


WINAWER, SIMON: Russian chess-player; 
boro in Warsaw 1839. In 1867 he wasin Paris; and 
while watching some games at the Café de la Ré. 
gence in that city he decided to enter a tournament 
to be held there. To the surprise of every one he 
gained the second prize, defeating, among several 
noted players, Samuel Rosenthal, He now applied 
himself to the game so assiduously that in 1878 he 
gained the second prize at the international tourney 
held at Paris, Zukertort being first and Blackburne 
third. In 1881 at Berlin he divided the third and 
fourth prizes with Tchigorin; and in 1882 at Vienna 
he divided the first and second prizes with Steinitz. 
In 1888, playing in the international tourney held in 
London, he, for the first time in his career, was not 
placed ; but at Nuremberg (19 entries) in the same 
year he gained the first prize, defeating Blackburne, 
who gained second place. 

From this time Winawer seems gradually to have 
declined as a tournament player. At Dresden in 
1892 and again at Budapest in 1896 he succeeded in 
gaining sixth place only, while at Monte Carlo in 
1901 he was unable to gain a prize. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Encyc. Brit. supplementary vols., 8.v. Chess; 
Examples of Chess Master-Play (transl. from the German 
ot Jean Dufresne by C. T. Blanchard), New Barnet, 1893. 


8 A. P. 

WINCHESTER: Ancient capital of England; 
county town of Hampshire. Jews appear to have 
settled there at an early date, one of the first entries 
in the pipe-rolls referring to a fine paid in 1160 by 
Gentil], a Jewess of Winchester, for the privilege of 
not marrying a certain Jew. The Jewry seems to 
have been located in Shorten street, afterward called 
Jewry street, leading to the North Gate. The syn- 
agogue was in Trussil, now Jail, street. The Jewry 
must have been a center of some importance, as 
Isaac of Chernigov was found there in 1182 (Jacobs, 
“Jews of Angevin England,” p. 73). It has been 
conjectured that Moses b. Yom-Tob, who wrote the 
“Darke Nikkud” now found in the rabbinic Bibles, 
lived at Winchester (2b. p. 124). 

When the massacres occurred in England (1189- 
1190), Winchester spared its Jews, though a couple 
of years later the blood accusation was raised against 
a Winchester Jew (see Richard of Devizes, “Chroni- 
con,” ed. Howlett, p. 435). A similar accusation 
was brought against the Winchester Jews in 1239 
(Rigg, “Select Pleas,” p. xiv.). Ina description of 
sthe alleged murder of 1192 Winchester is called “the 
Jerusalem of the Jews” in those parts, and is stated 
to have had relations with Jews of France (nrobably 


Cresselin, who was an agent of AARON OF LINcOLN,: 
and who obtained possession of some of the latter’s 
Jands after his death. 

Several Jewesses are mentioned in the records as 
lending money at Winchester, notably Chera in the 
twelfth century, and Licorice in the thirteenth (7d. 
pp. 19-27). An elaborate list of transactions be- 
tween the jatter and Thomas of Charlecote about 1253 
shows that Jewesses of those days had the right of 
holding land as security for payment of debt. Lic- 
orice agreed to pay the large five of £5,000 on suc- 
ceeding to the estate of her husband, David of Ox- 











Plan of Winchester, England, in the Thirteenth Century, Show- 
ing the Position of the Jewish Quarter. 


ford, in 1244 (4. p. 27, note). Winchester had An 
ARCHA up to the time of the expulsion, and was, 
therefore, a licensed place of residence for the Jews 
while they remained in England. At the time of 
the expulsion a number of houses and outstanding 
debts fell into the hands of the king from the Jews, 
of Winchester (“ Trans. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” i. 187). 
The position of the Jews must have been exception-. 
ally favorable in Winchester, because one of them 
was even received into the merchants’ gild, a most’ 
unusual case, none other being known in early 
Anglo-Jewish history. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 133, 
146-152, 380; Milner, History of Winchester, it. 180; ‘Bitchen,, 
Winchester, p. 180; Norgate, Angevin England, i. 81. 


WINDOWS (“hallon,” “arubbah”): The cli- 
mate of Palestine and the customs of the ancient and 
the modern Orient alike rendered the house less im- 
portant than it is in the Occident, since it was more 
a sleeping apartment than a place for work, or even 
for occupancy during the day (comp. Hovss). 
Many large windows, therefore, were not desired, 
since they would admit heat in summer and rain and 
cold in winter. In like manner, the Assyro-Baby- 
lonian and the Egyptian house had few windows 
{comp. Perrot and Chipiez, “ Art in Chaldea,” i. 186 
et seg.; Wilkinson, “Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Egyptians,” i, 362 et seq.). In this respect 
the houses of modern Palestine precisely resemble 
those of the ancient Hebrews, for the windows 
which look on the street are very small and are 
placed high in the wall, thus being analogous to the 
windows of the Temple of Solomon, which were 
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mural paintings, for the luxurious palaces of the 
great (Jer. xxii. 14). 

Although excavations show that GLass was known 
to the Assyrians and Babylonians, as well as to the 
Egyptians, at a very early time, it was never used 
for windows in the ancient East. Openings for 
light and air were either left entirely free, as was 
often the case in the simple peasants’ huts, or 
they had a shutter or wooden lattice; even the win- 
dows of the Temple had immovable gratings of 
wood (I Kings vi. 4, R. V.). Usually, however, 
these lattices were so constructed that they could be 
removed, or thrown apart like doors. The windows 
could be opened (II Kings xiii. 17), for Ahaziah fell 
through an open window (II Kings i. 2). Such 
means of closure were naturally very unsafe, and 
thieves could easily enter the house by means of the 
window (Joel ii. 9; comp. Jer. ix. 21). 

E, G. H, I. Be. 

WINDS: Ancient Hebrew literature recognizes 
only four winds--north, south, east, and west, hav- 
ing no names for those from intermediate points, so 
that sucha designation as “north” has a wide range 
of application. The dwelling-places of the winds 
were in the four corners of the earth (“kezot ha- 
arez,”); there they were confined in storehouses, 
from which Yuwa sent them forth (Jer. x. 18, xlix. 
86, li. 16; B. B. vi. 7). According to Rev. vii. 1, 
these storehouses were guarded by four angels, who 
restrained the winds, as they continually strove to 
break loose (comp. Enoch, Ixxvi. 1 e¢ seg.: “At the 
ends of the earth I saw twelve doors opened toward 
all the quarters of heaven, and the winds came forth 
from them, and blew over the earth”), The an- 
cient Hebrews had no conception of the nature and 
causes of winds; for them, as for every ancient peo- 
ple, the wind was a mysterious creation, whose 
paths were always unknown (Eccl, xi. 6 (R. V.]; 
Jobn iii, 8). Indeed, in their action, as in their ori- 
gin, the winds were phenomena wholly without the 
sphere of human knowledge (Ps. cvii. 25-27; Mark 
iv. 41), and Yuwu’s power appeared the greater in 
that, it was He who created them (Amos iv. 18), 
causing them to come from out His treasuries (Ps. 
exxxv. 7; Jer. x, 18, li. 16), and controlling their 
power and “weight” (Job xxviii, 25). He likewise 
made them His messengers and servants (Ps. civ. 4 
(R. V.], exlvifi. 8), and used the “stormy winds” as 
instruments in the execution of His judgments (Isa. 
xxix. 6; Amos i. 14; Wisdom v. 28; Ecclus. [Si- 
rach] xxxix. 28). 

The Hebrews, as was natural, carefully distin- 
guished the characteristics of the individual winds. 
The north wind was icy cold (Ecclus. [Sirach] xliii. 
20; comp. LXX., Prov. xxvii. 16; Job xxxvii. 9), 
so that Jerome called it “ventus durissimus.” 
When it came from the north it brought rain (Prov. 
XXv. 23), and, according to Josephus, the sailors on 

. the coast called the stormy wind from the north, 
which scourges the waves, “the black north wind” 
(*B. J.” iii. 9, § 38). The east wind, which came 
from the Syrian desert (Jer. iv. 11, xiii. 24; Job i. 

, was the hot wind, which parched the crops and 

“plighted the trees (Gen. xli. 6, 28, 27; Ezek. xvii. 
10, xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15; Jonah iv. 8). Hence the 
Septuagint usually calls it xaéoov (“the burner”). 





When it developed into a storm: it was especially 
dangerous because of the violence of its blasts (Job 
i. 19, xxvii. 21; Isa. xxvii. 8; Jer. xviii. 17; Ezek. 
xxvii. 26; Ps. xiviii. 8[A. V. 7]). The south wind 
also was a hot wind (Job xxxvii, 17; Luke xii. 58); 
although the due south wind blows but seldom in 
Palestine. From the west came the refreshing eve- 
nihg breeze which brought rain (Gen, iii, 8; Cant. 
ii. 17; I Kings xviii. 48 et seg.; Luke xii. 54; also 
Cant. iv. 16, where northwest and southwest winds 
are probably meant). 

E.G. H. I. Br. 

WINE.—Biblichl Data: The juice of the 
grape is the subject of special praise in the Scrip- 
tures, The “ vine tree” isdistinguished from the other 
trees in the forest (Ezck. xv. 2). The fig-tree is next 
inrank to the vine (Deut. viii. 8), though as food the 
fig is of greater importance (comp. Num. xx. 5)than 
the “ wine which cheereth God and man” (Judges ix. 
13; comp. Ps. civ. 15; Eccl, x. 19). Wine is a good 
stimulant for “such as be faint in the wilderness ” (IL 
Sam. xvi. 2), and for “those that be of heavy hearts” 
(Prov, xxxi. 6), 

The goodness of wine is reflected in the figure in 
which Israel is likened toa vine brought from Egypt 
and planted in the Holy Land, where it took deep 
root, spread out, and prospered (Ps. Ixxx. 9-11). The 
blessed wife is like “a fruitful vine by the sides of thy 
house” (Ps. cxxviii. 8). When peace reigns every 
man rests “under his vine and under his fig-tree” (I 
Kings v. 5[A. V, iv. 25]). An abundance of wine 
indicates prosperity. Jacob blessed Judah that “he 
washed his garments in wine and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes” (Gen, xlix. 11). 

Bread as an indispensable food and wine as a lux- 
ury represent two extremes; they were used ag 
signs of welcome and good-will to Abraham (Gen. 
xiv. 18). A libation of wine was part of the cere- 
monial sacrifices, varying in quantity from one-half 
to one-fourth of a hin measure (Num. . xxviii, 14), 

Wine-drinking was generally accompanied by 
singing (Isa. xxiv. 9}. A regular wine-room (“bet 
ha-yayin”) was used (Cant. ii. 4), and wine-cellarg 
(“ozerot yayin”; I Chron. xxvii. 27) are mentioned. 
The wine was bottled in vessels termed “nebel” and 
“nod” (ISam. i. 24, xvi. 20), made in various shapes 
from the skins of goats and sheep, and was sold in 
bath measures. The wine was drunk from a “1miz- 
rak,” or “gabia‘” (bowl; Jer. xxxv. 5), ora “kos” 
(cup). The wine-press was called “gat” and “pu- 
rah”; while the “yekeb” was probably the vat into 
which the wine flowed from the press. The“ vine of 
Sodom” (Deut. xxxii. 32), which probably grew by 
the Dead Sea, was the poorest kind. The “vine of 
the fields ” (II Kings iv, 89) wasa wild, uncultivated 
sort, and the “sorek” (Isa. v. 2) was the choicest 
vine, producing dark-colored grapes; in Arabic it is 
called “surik.” 

There were different kinds of wine. “ Yayin” was 
the ordinary matured, fermented wine, “tirosh ” was 
anew wine, and “shekar” was an old, powerful wine 
(“strong drink”). The red wine was the better and 
stronger (Ps. Ixxv. 9 [A. V. 8]; Prov. xxiii. 31). 
Perhaps the wine of Helbon (Ezek. xxvii. 18) and 
the wine of Lebanon (Hos. xiv. 7) were white wines. 
The vines of Hebron were noted for their larce clia-. 
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ters of grapes (Num. xiii, 23). Samaria was the 
center of vineyards (Jer. xxxi. 5; Micah i. 6), and 
the Ephraimites were heavy wine-drinkers (Isa. 
xxviii. 1). There were also “ yayin ha-rekah ” (spiced 
wine; Cant. viii. 2), “ashishah” (hardened sirup of 
grapes), “shemarim ” (wine-dregs), and “homez ya- 
yin” (vinegar). Some wines were mixed with poi- 
sonous substances (“ yayin tar‘elah ” ; Ps, 1x. 5; comp. 
Ixxv. 9, “mesek” [mixture]). The “ wine of the con: 
demned” (yen ‘anushim ”) is wine paid as a forfeit 
(Amos ii. 8), and “ wine of violence” (Prov. iv. 17) is 
wine obtained by illegal means. 

E, G. H. J.D. E 
—In Rabbinical Literature: Wine is called 
“yayin” because it brings lamentation and wailing 
(“yelalah ” and “ wai”) into the world, and “tirosh” 
because one that drinks it habitually is certain to 
become poor (AVN=w1 NAN). R. Kahana said the 
latter term is written sometimes wn, aud some- 
times yon; that meaus, if drunk in modcration it 
gives leadership (wx = “head”); if drunk in ex- 
cess it leads to poverty (Yoma 6b). “'Tirosh” in- 
cludes all kinds of swect juices and must, and does 
not include fermented wine (Tosef., Ned. iv. 3). 
“Yayin” is to be distinguished from “shckar”; the 
former is diluted with water (“mazug”); the latter 
is undiluted (“yayin hai”; Num. R. x. 8; comp. 
Sifre, Num. 23): In Talmudic usage “shekar” 
means “mead,” or “beer,” and according to R. 
Papa, it denotes drinking to satiety and intoxication 
(Suk, 49b). 

In metaphorical usage, wine represents the es- 
sence of goodness. The Torah, Jerusalem, Israel, 
the Messiah, the righteous—all are compared to 
wine. The wicked are likened unto vinegar, and 
the good man who turns to wickedness is compared 
to sour wine. Eleazar b. Simeon was called “ Vine- 

- gar, the son of Wine” (B. M, 88b). . The wine which 
is kept for the righteous in the world to come has 
been preserved in the grape ever since the six days 
of creation (Ber, 84b). ; 

The process of making wine began with gather- 
ing the grapes into a vat (“gat”). There were vats 
hewn out of stone, cemented or potter-made vats, 
and wooden vats (‘Ab. Zarah v. 11). Next to the 
vat was a cistern (“bor”), into which the juice ran 
through a connecting trough or pipe (“zinnor”). 
Two vats were sometimes connected with one cistern 
(B. K. fi. 2). The building containing or adjoining 
the wine-presses was called “bet ha-gat” (Tosef., 
“Ter. iii. 7). The newly pressed wine was strained 
through a-tilter, sometimes in the shape of a funnel 

(“meshammeret”; Yer. Ter. viii. 3), or 

Presses through a linen cloth (“sudar”), in 

and Recep- order to remove husks, stalks, ete. A 

tacles. wooden roller or beam, fixed into a 

socket in the wall, was lowered to 

press the grapes down into the vat (Shab. i. 9; Toh. 
x, 8). 

The cistern was emptied by a ladle or dipper called 
the “mahaz” (Toh. x. 7), the wine being transferred 
to large receptacles known variously as “ kad,” “kan- 
kan,” “garab,” “danna,” and “habit.” Two styles 
of habit, the Lydian and the Bethlehemite (Niddah 
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vessels, tightly sealed with pitch. The foster-mother 
of Abaye is authority for the statement that a six- 
measure cask properly sealed is worth more than an 
cight-measure cask that is not sealed (B. K. 12a). 
New wine stood for at least forty days before it was 
admissible as a drink-offering (Eduy. vi. 1; B. B: 
97a). When the wine had sutiiciently settled it was 
drawn off into bottles known as “lagin” or “leginah” 
and “zarzur,” the latter being a stone vessel with a 
yim and strainer, a kind of cooler (Sanh. 106a); an 
earthen pitcher, “hazab,” was also used (Men. viii, 
7). The drinking-vessel was the Biblical “kos.” The 
wine was keptin cellars, and from them was removed 
to storerooms called “bheftck,” or “apotik” (axo@fxn), 
a pantry orshelvesin the wineshop. Bottles of. wine 
from this pantry were exposed for sale in baskets in 
front of the counter (‘Ab. Zarab ii. 7, 39b). 

The quality of a wine was known by its color and 
by the locality from which it came, red wine being 
better than white wine. Keruhim (probably the 
Core of Josephus) in Palestine produced the best 
wine (Men. viii. 6), after which came the red wine 

of Phrygia (Perugita; Shab. 147b), the 
Varieties. light-red wine of Sharon (Shab,7%a), 
and “yayin Kushi” (Ethiopian wine; 
B. B. 97b). There were special mixtures of wine, 
Among these were: (1) “aluntit,” made of old wine, 
with a mixture of very clear water and balsam ; used 
especially after bathing (Tosef., Dem. i, 24; ‘Ab. Za- 
rab 80a); (2) “kafrisin” (caper-wine, or, according to 
Rashi, Cyprus wine), an ingredient of the sacred in- 
cense (Ker. 6a); (8) “yen zimmukin” (raisin-wine); 
(4) “inomilin” (oivdue42), wine mixed with honey and 
pepper (Shab. xx. 2; ‘Ab, Zarah /.c.); (5) “ilyopton” 
(*pauboreov), a sweet wine (“vinum dulce”) from 
grapes dried in the sun for three days, and then gath- 
ered and trodden in the midday heat (Men. viii. 6; B. 
B. 97b); (6) “me‘ushshan,” from the juice of snioked 
or fumigated sweet grapes (Men. J.¢.); not fit for li- 
bation ; (7) “ enogeron” (orvdyapov), a sauce of ofl and | 
garum to which wine was added ; (8) “apiktewizin” 
(aroxorrapizec), a wine emetic, taken before a'meal 
(Shab. 12a); (9) “kunditon”” (“conditum”), a ace 
wine (‘Ab. Zarah fi. 3); (10) “ pesintiton ” (“absjnthi- 
atum”), a bitter wine (Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah ii. 8); (11) 
“yen tappuhim,” made from apples; cider ; (12) yen 
temarim,” date-wine. Wine made from grapes grown 
on isolated vines (“roglit”) is distinguished ‘from 
that made of the grapes of a vine suspended from 
branches or trained over an espalier (“dalit”); the 
latter was unfit for libation (Men. 86b). 

During thc time of fermentation the wine that was 
affected with sourness was called “ yayin koses” (Yer. 
Pe’ah ii., end), and when matured sour it was “ho- _ 
mez” (vinegar). Good vinegar was made by putting 
barley in the wine, In former times Judean wine 
never became sour unless barley was putin it; but 
after the destruction of the Temple that characteris- 
tic passed to the Edomite (Roman) wine, Certain vin- 
egar was calicd the “Edomite vinegar” (Pes, 42b). 

Fresh wine before fermenting was called “yayin 
mi-gat ” (wine of the vat; Sanh. 70a). The ordinary 
wine was of the current vintage. The vintageof the, 
previous year was called “ yayin yashan” (old wing, 
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ing to Raba, must be strong enough to take one- - compelled to keep his head swathed till the follow- 


third water, otherwise it is not to be regarded .as 
winc (Shab. 77a). R. Joseph, who was blind, could 
tell by taste whether a wine was up to the standard 
of Raba (‘Er. 54a). 

Wine taken in moderation was considered a 
healthful stimulant, possessing many curative ele- 
ments. The Jewish sages were wont to say, “ Wine 
is the greatest of all medicines; where wine is lack- 
ing, there drugs are necessary” (B. B. 58b). R. 
Huna said, “ Wine helps to open the heart to reason- 
ing” (B. B. 12b). R. Papa thought that when one 
could substitute beer for wine, it should be done for 

the sake of economy. But his view is 
Medicinal opposed on the ground that the preser- 


Value. = vation of one’s health is paramount 
to considerations of economy (Shab, 
140b). Three things, wine, white bread, and fat 


meat, reduce the feces, lend erectuess to one’s bear- 
ing, and strengthen the sight. Very old wine benefits 
the whole body (Pes. 42b). Ordinary wine is harm- 
ful to the intestines, but old wine is beneficial (Ber. 
Sta). Rabbi was cured of a severe disorder of 
the bowels by drinking apple-wine seventy years 
old, a Gentile having stored away 800 caskmof it 
(‘Ab. Zarah 40b). “The good things of Egypt” 
(Gen, xlv, 23) which Joseph sent to his father are 
supposed by R. Eleazar to have included “old wine,” 
which satisfies the elderly person (Meg. 16b). At 
the great, banquet given by King Ahasucrus the 
wine put before each guest was from the province 
whence he came and of the vintage of the year of his 
birth (Meg. 12a). Until the age of forty liberal eat- 
ing is beneficial; but after forty it is better to drink 
more and eat less (Shab, 152a). R. Papa said wine 
is more nourishing when taken in large mouthfuls. 
Raba advised students who were provided with lit- 
tle wine to take it in liberal drafts (Suk. 49b) in 
order to secure the greatest possible benefit from it. 
Winergives an appetite, cheers the body, and satis- 
fies the stomach (Ber. 85b). After bleeding, accord- 
ing to Rab, a substantial meal of meat is necessary ; 
according to Samuel, wine should be taken freely, 
in order that the red of the wine may replace the red 
of the blood that has been lost (Shab. 129a). 

The benefit derived from wine depends upon its 
being drunk in moderation, as overindulgence is in- 
jurious. Abba Saul, who was a grave-digger, mage 
careful observations upon bones, and found that the 
bones of those who had drunk natural (unmixed) 

« wine were “scorched”; of those who 

Wine- had _ used mixed wine were dry and 
Bibbing. transparent; of those who had taken 
wine in moderation were “oiled,” that 

is, they had retained the marrow (Niddah 24b), 
Some of the rabbis were light drinkers. R. Joseph 
, and Mar ‘Ukba, after bathing, were given cups of 
inomilin wine (see above). R. Joseph felt it going 
through his body from the top of his head to his 
toes, and feared another cup would endanger his life; 
yet Mar ‘Ukba drank it every day and was not un- 
pleasantly affected by it, having taken it habitually 
(Shab. 140a). R. Judah did not take wine, except 
at religious ceremonies, such as “Kiddush,” “Hab- 
dalah,” and the Seder of Passover (four cups). The 
Seder wine affected him so seriously that he was 


ing feast-day—Pentecost (Ned. 49b). 


The best remedy for drunkennessis sleep. “ Wine 
is strong, but sleep breaks its force” (B. B. 10a). 
Walking throws off the fumes of wine, the neces- 
sary amount of exercise being in the proportion of 
about three miles to a quarter-measure of Italian 
wine (‘Er. 64b). Rubbing the palmsand knees with 
oil and salt was a measure favored by some scholars 
who had indulged overmuch (Shab. 66b). 

For religious ceremonies wine is preferable to 
other bevcrages. Wine “cheereth God” (Judges 
ix. 18); hence no religious ceremony should be per- 
formed with other beverages than wine (Ber, 85a). 
Over all fruit the benediction used is that for “the 
fruits of the tree,” but over wine a special benedic- 
tion for “the fruits of the vine” is pronounced (Ber. 
vi. 1). This latter benediction is, according to R. 
Eliezer, pronounced only when the wine has been 
properly mixed with water. Over natural wine the 
benediction is the same as that used for the “fruits 
of the tree” (Ber. 50b). The drinking of natural 
wine on the night of Passover is not “in the man- 
ner of free men” (Pes, 108b). “Kiddush” and 
“Habdalah” should be recited over a cup of wine, 
Reer may be used in countries where that is the 
national beverage (Pes. 106a, 107a). According to, 
Raba, one may squeeze the juice of a bunch of 
grapes into a cup and say the “Kiddush” (B. B. 
97b). The cup is filled with natural wine during 
grace, in memory of the Holy Land, where the best 
wine is produced; butafter grace the wine is mixed, 

The words introducing the grace, “Let us praise 
Him whose food we have eaten, and by whose good- 
ness we live,” are said over a cup of wine, part of 
which is passed to the hostess (Ber. 50a). Ulla, 
when the guest of R. Nahman, was invited to pro- 
nounce the grace over wine, and the latter suggested 
the propriety of sending part of the wine to his 
guest’s wife, Yalta; but Ulla demurred, declaring 
that the host is the principal channel of blessing, 
and passed it to R. Nahman. When Yalta heard 
this she was enraged, and expressed her indignation 
by going to the wine-room (“be hamra”) and break- 
ing up 400 casks of wine (Ber. 51b). R. Akiba, 
when he made a feast in honor of his son, proposed, 
“Wine and long life to the Rabbis and their disci- 
ples!” (Shab. 67b). 

Following the Scriptural precept, “Give strong 
drink unto him that is ready to perish, and wine 
unto those that be of heavy hearts” (Prov, xxxi. 6), 
the Rabbis ordered ten cups of wine to be served 

with the “meal of consolation” at the 

In mourner’s house: three cups before 
Mourning. the meal, “to open the bowels,” three 
cups between courses, to help diges- 

tion, and four cups after the grace. Later four 
cups were added in honor of the hazzanim, the par- 
nasim, the Temple, and the nasi Gamaliel. So many 
cups producing drunkenness, thelast four were 
afterward discontinued (Ket. 8b). Apparently this 
custom was in force when the Temple was in ex- 
istence, and persisted in Talmudic times; it dis- 
appeared in the geonic period. R. Hanan declared 
that wine was created for the sole purpose of con- 
soling the bereaved and rewarding the wicked for 
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whatever good they may do in this world, in order 
that they may have a0 claim upon the world to 
come (Sanh, %a).“" After the destruction of the 
Temple many Pharisees, as a sign of mourning, 
vowed to abstain from cating meat and drinking 
wine, but were dissuaded’ from issuing a decree 
which the’ public could not observe (B. B. 60b). R. 
Judah b. Bathyra said, “ Meat was the principal ac- 
companiment of joy in the time of the Temple, wine 
in post-exilic times” (Pes. 109a). 

Rab said that for three days after purchase the 
seller is responsible if the wine turns sour; but after 
that his responsibility ceases. R. Samuel declared 
that responsibility falls upon the purchaser imme- 
diately upon the delivery of the wine, the rule being 
“Wine rests on the owner’s shoulders.” R. Hiyya 
b. Joseph said, “ Wine must share the owner’s luck ”. 
(B. B. 96a, b, 98a). If one sells a cellarful of wine, 
the.purchaser must accept ten casks of sour wine in 
evcry hundred (Tosef., B. B. vi. 6). Whoever sells 
spiced wine is responsible for sourness until the fol- 
lowing Pentecost (¢.¢., until the hot weather sets in). 
If he sells “old wine,” it must be of the second 
year’s vintage; if “ very old wine ” (“ meyushshan , 
it must be of the third year’s vintage (B. B. vi. 2). 

The question of responsibility on the part of car- 
riers of wine (“shekulai”) is discussed. When 
Rabbah bar Hana’s hired carriers broke a cask he 
seized their overgarments; thereupon the carriers 
appealed to Rab, who ordered Rabbah to return 
their garments. “Is this the law?” asked Rabbah 

+ in astonishment. “It is the moral law,” answered 
Rab, citing, “That thou mayest walk in the way of 
good men” (Prov. fi. 20). When the garments had 
been returned the carriers appealed again: “ We are 
poor men; we have worked all day ; and now we are 
hungry, and have nothing.” Rab then ordered 
Rabbah to pay them their wages. “Is this the 
Jaw?” inquired Rabbah. “It is the higher law,” 
replied Rab, completing the verse previously ci- 
ted—“and keep the paths of the righteous” (B. 
M. 83a). 

As a commodity, wine has an important place in 
the business world. A large proportion of the trade 
jn wine for the Feast of Passover is controlled by 
Jews. The agricultural activity of Palestine is di- 
rected mainly to viticulture. The Rothschild cellars 
at Rishon le-Ziyyon reccive almost the entire produce 
of the Jewish colonists, which, through the Carmel 
Wine Company, is distributed throughout Russia, 
Austria, Holland, Switzerland, France, England, 
and the United States. The vintage of 1904 in the 
Rothschild cellars exceeded 7,000,000 bottles, of 
which 200,000 were sold in Warsaw. See AGRICUL- 
TURAL COLONIES IN PALESTINE. 

_ Regarding the interdiction of wine prepared or 
handled by Gentiles sce Nesex. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: C. H. Fowler, The Wine of the Bible, New 


York, 1878: W. Ebstein, Die Medizin im Newen Testament 
und im Talmud, i. 36, 167; ii. 250, Stuttgart, 1903. 


E.G. J.D. BE. 

WINKLER, MAX: American philologist; 
born at Cracow, Austria, Sept. 4, 1866; educated at 
the gymnasium of Cracow, Hughes High School 


(Cincinnati, Ohio), Harvard University (A.B. 1889), - 


and the University of Michigan (Ph.D. 1892). He 





pan 
took a postgraduate course in the University of 
Berlin, and on returning to the United States was . 
appointed instructor in Germanat the University of 
Michigan ; in 1895 he became assistant professor, and 
in 1902 professor, of German language and literature. 
Winkler has edited the following works: Lessing’s 

« Emilia Galotti,” with introduction and notes, 1895; 
Gocthe’s “Egmont,” 1898; Schiller’s “ Wallenstein,” 
1901; and Goethe’s “Iphigenie,” 1905, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 5685. 
A. F. T. #. 


WINNIPEG: Capital of the province of Mani- 
toba, Canada; situated at the junction of the Assin- 
iboin and Red rivers. Jewshad relations with Win- 
nipeg when it was merely a small Hudson Bay post, 
but the first permanent Jewish settlers went thither “ 
about 1878. The Russian anti-Jewish outbreaks of 
1881 and 1882 caused about three hundred Jews to 
settle there in the latter year, most of whom worked 
upon the Canadian Pacific Railway, then in the 
course of construction; and subsequent persecu- 
tions of the Jews in eastern Europe sent periodic 
waves of Jewish immigration to the Manitoban cap- 
ital. In 1898 and 1899 there was an influx. from 
Rumania, and from 1903 to 1905 there was a further 
considerable accession of settlers from Russia. The 
census of 1891 placed the Jewish population at 
1,156, and at present (1905) the community numbers 
between 2,500 and 3,000 in a total population of 
about 80,000. In professional, mercantile, and in- 
dustrial pursuits the Jews of Winnipeg have done 
their full share toward the development of the city, 
and they are extensive holders of its real estate. In 
1904 one of their number, Moses Finkelstein, was 
elected alderman for the most important and popu-’* 
lous ward of the city, receiving a large majority. 
In 1892 and 1893, through the exertions of Asher, 
Charles, and Michael Pierce, a number of Winnipeg 
Jews established a colony in Oxbow without galling 
for outside aid. These colonists were afterward 
joined by others from eastern Canada and South 
Africa, and the colony is to-day in a flourishing 
condition. . 

Winnipeg now possesses six Jewish congregations. 
The earliest was the B’nai Israel, established in 1883, 
and then came Congregation Beth-E!, founded in 
1885; in 1889 these two congregations amalgamated 
under the name “Shaary Zedek,” and built a syna- 
gogue in King street. Congregation Rosh Pina was 
organized in 1890, with a synagogue on Martha 
street, Congregation B’nai Israel, in 1893, with a 
synagogue on Martha street; and Congregation Beth 
Jacob, in 1902, with a synagogue on Schultz street. 
In 1904 the Holy Biossom congregation came into 
existence, and was reorganized the following year 
under the name “Shaar Hashamoyim”; and Con- 
gregation Adas Yeshurun was founded in 1905. 

The Jews of Winnipeg have established a number 
of communal societies, including the Dr. Gaster 
Benevolent Society, the Winnipeg Hebrew Benevo- 
Tent Society, the Shaary Zedek Ladies’ Aid Society, 
the Rosh Pina Ladies’ Aid Society, the Winnipeg 
Hebrew Literary Society, and the Shaary Zedek 
Talmud Torah. The last-mentioned has erected a 
spacious building for educational purposes. In 1898 
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the first Winnipeg Zionist society was established, 

and at present there are in the city three large and 

active branches of the movement. 

a. C.-L ves. 
WINTER, SOLOMON: Hungarian philan- 
thropist; born in the county of Zips, Hungary, in 
1778; died at Hunsdorf, in the same county, Feb. 24, 
1859, after laboring for sixty years for the advance. 
ment of the Jewish race in his locality. The erec- 
tion of the synagogue in Hunsdorf about 1820, and 
the construction of the school in 1840, were due 
to him; and he was a representative of the col- 
lective communities of the county in the Budapest 
congress of Jewish notables, 

BiBioGRaray: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon, lvil. 81 . 
Rosenberg, Jahrbuch fur die Israelitischen Cultuagemein. 
den, 1, 830. 

8. N. D. 
WINTERNITZ, MORIZ: Austrian Oriental- 
ist; born at Horn Dec. 28, 1868. He received his 
earliest education in the gymnasium of his native 
town, and in 1880 entered the University of Vienna, 
receiving the degree of doctor of philosophy in 
1886. In 1888 he went to Oxford, where until 1892 
he assisted Max Muller in the preparation of the 
second edition of the Rig-Veda (4 vols., Oxford, 
1890-92), collating manuscripts and deciding on the 
adoption of many new readings, Winternitz re- 
mained in Oxford until 1898, acting in various edu- 
cational capacities, such as German lecturer to the 
Association for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women (1891-98), librarian of the Indian Institute 
at Oxford (1895), and frequently as examiner in 
German and Sanskrit both for the university and for 
the Indian Civil Service. In 1899he went to Prague 


as privat-docent for Indology and general ethnology, . 


and in 1902 was appointed to the professorship of 
Sanskrit (made vacant by the retirement of Ludwig) 
and of ethnology in ‘the German University of 
Prague. In addition to valuable contributions on 
Sanskrit and ethnology to various scientific journals, 
Winternitz edited the “ Apastambiya Gyihyasutra” 
(Vienna, 1887) and the “ Mantrapatha, or the Prayer- 
Book of the Apastambins” (part i., Oxford, 1897) ; 
translated Miller’s “Anthropological Religion” 
and his “Theosophy, or Psychological Religion” 
into German (Leipsic, 1894-95); and published “Das 
Altindische Hochzeitsrituell ” (Vienna, 1892), which 
contains also valuable ethnologi¢al material; “4 
Catalogue of South Indian Manuscripts Belonging 
to the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland ” (London, 1902); and “Geschichte der In- 
dischen Literatur” (part i., Leipsic, 1905). 
3 L. H. @. 
WINTERNITZ, WILHELM: Austrian phy- 
sician and hydropathist; born at Josefstadt, Bohe- 
mia, March 1, 1835; educated at Vienna and at 
Prague (M. D. 1857), where he settled and became an 
assistant at the institute for the insane, In 1858 he 
entered the Austrian navy, but resigned his positionas 
surgeon in 1861 and established a practise in Vienna. 
There he became interested in hydropathy, aud was 
soon regarded as one of the leading authorities. Ad- 
mitted to the medical faculty of the University of 
Vienna as privat-docent for hydropathy in 1865, he 
* was one of the founders of the General Vienna Dis- 


pensary, where he is now (1905) departmental chief. 
In the same year he opened a private hospital near 
Vienna. In 1874 he became privat-docent in medi- 
cine, and was appointed assistant professor seven 
years later, becoming a full profegsor in 1899. 

Winternitz is a collaborator for hydropathy on 
Von Ziemssen’s “Handbuch der Allgemeinen The- 
rapie” (ed. 1881), Eulenburg's “Realencyclopidie 
der Gesammten Heilkunde” (ed. 1897), and Eulen- 
burg’s “Lehrbuch der Allgemeinen Therapie und 
der Therapeutischen Methodik” (Berlin, 1898-99), 
In 1890 he founded the “Buitter fiir Klinische Hy- 
drotherapie,” of which he is still the editor. 

In addition to several essays and monographs in 
medical journals, Winternitz is the author of the 
following works; “ Kaltenleutgeben und Meine Was- 
serheilanstalt” (Vienna, 1869); “Die Hydropathie 
auf Physiologischer und Klinischer Grundlage” (7b, 
1877-80; 2d ed. 1890-92; translated into English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Russian); and “Cho- 
lera, Lungenphthise und Fieber: Klinische Studien ” 
(@b, 1887-88). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biographisches Lexicon: Pagel, 

Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Lex. 

8. F. T. H. 

WINTERSTEIN, SIMON, FREIHERR 
VON: Austrian railroad magnate; born at Prague 
1819; died at Voslau June 11, 1888, The son of 
poor parents, he had to learn early to support him- 
self. He chose a commercial career, and worked a3 
aclerk in Prague and in Vienna, later establishing 
a business of his own in the latter city. After act- 
ing for some time as shipping nt for the Nord- 
bahn, he entered the executive board of this rail- 
road, and finally became its president,’ Through 
business connection with the house of Rothschild he 
became a member also of the boards of directors of 
the Btdbahn and of the Creditanstalt, Winterstein 
was for a‘number of years president of the Jewish 
community of Vienna. He was a member of the 
Austrian House of Lords. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY; Ally, Zeit. des Jud, 1888, p. 425, 
8. F. T. H 


WINTERTHUR. Sce SwirzeRLanp. 


WISCONSIN : State in the Upper Lake region 
of the United States of America; admitted to the 
Union in 1848, In 1792 a Jew named Jacob Franks 
went to Green Bay, and in 1805 he erected the first. 
grist- and saw-mill in that section of the country, 
There were doubtless other Jews possessing busi- 
ness and other interests in the region which later 
became the state; but the early records are very 
scanty. The oldest congregation in the state is B’ne 
Jeshurun, in Milwaukee, organized in 1852 by Lobl 
Rindskopf, Leopold Newbauer, Solomon Adler, 
Emanuei Silverman, and others, all of whom were 
aniong the tirst Jewish settlers in that city. 

Wisconsin contains the following Jewish commu- 
nities: Appleton, with a congregation (Zion) com- 
prising 34 members and founded in 1878, and a ladies’ 
aid society having a membership of 82 and founded 
in 1878; Ashland, which has a congregation or- 
ganized in 1887, an auxiliary society, a ladies’ benev- 
olent association, and a cemetery ; Duluth, with a 
congregation, Adas Israel; Eau Claire, with a con- 
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gregation, a religious school, and an aid society com- 
prising 50 members; Fond du Lac, containing a 
community that holds holy-day services; Gilette 
and Green Bay, each witha congregation; Hurley 
and Ironwood, which form a congregation jointly ; 
Kenosha, with the Congregation B’nai Zedek, in- 
corporated in 1904 and having 27 members; La 
Crosse, which has two congregations (Ansche 
Cheset, founded in 1856, and Shearith Isract, in 
1899), a benevolent society, and a cemetery; Madi- 
gon, possessing a congregation, Ahawath Achim, 
and a cemetery; Manitowoc, whose congregation, 
Anshe Polia Sadek, was founded in 1900; Mari- 
nette, which has a congregation (founded in 1888 
and having 82 members), a rcligious school, and a 
cemetery ; Milwaukee (see Jew. Encyc. viii. 594); 
Monroe, Oshkosh, Racine, and Sheboygan, 
each with a congregation; and Superior, which 
has three congregations, all organized within the 
last ten years. 

The state has a Jewish population of 15,000 ina 
total of 2,069,042 (1904). 
a. A. M. Ho. 

WISDOM (Hebr. nn2n; Greek, sogia): Practi- 
cal intelligence; the mental grasp which observes 

' and@penetrates into the nature of things, and also 
the ability skilfully to perform difficult tasks. The 
former faculty is intuitive, the latter creative. 
Hence the word connotes both deep understanding 
and artistic skill. Wisdomis at once a human and 
@ divine property. 

Aft human wisdom and skill come from God. 
Tho spirit of G de Joseph discreet and wise 
(Gen. xli.. 88-89), inspired and prepared Bezaleel 
and other artists for the work of the Tabernacle 
(Ex. xxxi, 3-6), and was also the source of the 
wisdom of Joshua (Deut. xxxiv. 9) and Solomon 
(I Kings. iii. 12, 28). “The Lord giveth wisdom” 
(Prov, ii, 6; comp. Job xxxviii, 36; Ps. li. 8[A. V. 

. 6}; Dan. ii. 21), and He annuls the wisdom of the 
wise (Isa. xxix. 14). Great blame, therefore, at- 
taches to those who disregard the di- 
‘Wisdom in vine source of their wisdom and be- 
the Bible. come conceited and sinful (Isa. v. 21, 
xxix, 14; Jer. iv. 22, viii. 8-9, ix. 22). 
Wisdom is acquired, moreover, by the observa- 
tion of nature (Prov. vi. 6; Job xxxv. 11) and of 
history (Deut. xxxii. 29; Hos, xiv, 10 [A. V. 9]; 
Prov. viii. 88, xix. 20), as well as by study and by 
association with the wise (Prov. ix. 9, xiii. 20; Job 
xxxii. 7). 

The wise were sought out for their counsel (Deut. 
i. 18,15; II Sam. xiv. 20, xvi. 28; Prov. xii. 18, xiii. 
14), so that, like the priest with his Torah and the 
prophet with his revealed word of God, they formed 
a special class (Jer. xviii. 18). In more primitive 
times “wise women” were consulted (II Sam. xiv. 
2; xx. 16, 22), and at a later period females who were 
skilled in the art of music and song were called 
“wise women” (Jer. ix. 17). 

As contrasted with the Law and the Prophets, 
which were intended for the people of Israel exclu- 
sively, wisdom was less restricted. “The children 
of the east country,” as well as of Egypt and the 
south, were regarded as the possessors of wisdom 
from of old (comp. I Kings v. 10-11 [A. V. iv. 30- 


31]; Jer. xlix. 7), and Daniel was considered a rep- 
resentative of them (Ezek. xxviii, 3). This spirit 
of universal wisdom was also typified by King Solo- 
mon (I Kings v. 9-14 [A. V. iv. 29-34], x. 1-24; Ecel. 
i, 18, 16); and to him, accordingly, was ascribed the 
entire Wisdom-literature preserved in the form of 
proverbs, secular songs (Song of Solomon), philo- 
sophic thought (Ecclesiastes), and, later, the Wisdom 
of Solomon. As soon as monotheism was tirmly es- 
tablished as a result of the labors of the Prophets, 
the wisdom of the East could be con- 
sulted by Israel’s sages, and questions 
concerning the origin of all things 
could be answered, in both poetry 
and prose, far more intelligently than 
had been possible for the ancient Babylonians. This 
was done occasionally by the Deutero-Isaiah (xl. 
and elsewhere), by the interpolator of Amos iv. 13 
and v. 8, by the authors of Proverbs (viii, 22-81), of 
Job (xxviii. and elsewhere), and of Ps, civ., and, 
most authoritatively of all, by the composers of Gen. 
i-x. Wisdom, which dwelt, according to the Baby- 
lonian cosmology, in the depths of the sea with Ea, 
the creative deity, became in Biblical literature the 
all-encompassing intelligence of God, the helper of 
the Creator, the foundation of the world (comp.: 
Jeremias, “Das Alte Testament im Lichte des Alten 
Orients,” 1904, pp. 29, 80). In exact proportion as 
Israel’s God was believed to be the God of the uni- 
verse, wisdom was regarded as the cosmic power, 
God@’s master workman (Prov. viii. 30), the first off 
His works (#5, viii. 22), and His designer (¢b. iii, 19; Ps. 
civ, 24), while at the same time wisdom became the 
law of life and the divine guide and ruler of man. 
Virtue, or the fear of God which is the avoidance of] - 
evil, was developed into the dominant teaching off 
the Proverbs and Job. The ceremonial laws a 
scarcely mentioned, and only the ethical side of re-! 
ligion is considered. At times the ethics assumes} 
too worldly an aspect and becomes commonplace| 
morality (Prov. vi. 84, xiv. 22, xxiv. 17-18, xxix. 8),! 
although other passages point to high ideals Gob! 
xxix. 16-16, xxxi.; Prov. x, 12). 

The Book of Ecclesiastes, written by some Bad- 
ducean pessimist under the influence of Greek Epi- 
cureanism and skepticism, reflects the impressions} 
made by a worldly wisdom no longer permeated by: 
the spirit of the Torah, so that the Solomonic wis- 
dom, which had lost sight of the ethical ideal, was: 
mocked and shown to be a failure. 

In the main, wisdom was greatly valued and 
eagerly sought during the Second Temple, and the 
wise became the teachers of the young and the 
models of the old. Anextensive Wisdom-literature, 
of which large portions may have been lost, sprang 
up in continuation of the Proverbs of Solomon. Ec- 

clesiasticus (SIRACH) proves, on analy- 

Wisdom in sis, to be a compilation of writings 
the Apoc- which belong in part to an older gen- 
rypha. eration; and the TesTAaMENTS OF THE 
TWELVE Parrrarcns, which recent 

research has reclaimed for Jewish literature, may 
also be classed among these Wisdom-books. Con- 
cerning the Book of Wisdom see Wispom, Book 
oF, The table-talk of the wise men of Jerusalem at 
the court of King Ptolemy of Egypt in the Letter 
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of Aristeas, §§ 187-800, as well as the answer of 
Zerubbabel, the page of King Darius (I Esdras ii.- 
jii.), indicates the Jewish longing to appear as wise 
men like Dahiel and Joseph before the kings of the 
world. 

In all these books wisdom is extolled and invested 
with divine attributes (Ecclus. [Sirach] i. 1-26, iv. 
11-29, li, 13-30, and especially xxiv. 1-29, where it 
is identified with the law of Moses; Test. Patr., 
Levi, 13; Enoch, xlii. 1-2). The book on astronomy 
and cosmography in the writings of Enoch is de- 
scribed as celestial wisdom (Enoch, xx 2, xlix. 
1-8, Ixxxii, 2-8; comp. Book of Jubilees, iv. 17, xxi. 
10), and Noah’s book on healing (Book of Jubilees, 
x. 18) belongs to the same class. 

Under the influence of Greek philosophy wisdom 
became a divine agency of a personal character 
(Wisdom vii, 22-30), so that Philo terms it the 
daughter of God, “the mother of the creative 
Word” (“De Profugis,” $$ 9, 20), while as the crea- 
tive principle of the world, wisdom 
oceurs in Targ. Yer. to Gen. i. 1 

Post- (comp. Hag. 11b; Gen. R. i., where 

Biblical the Torah takes the place of wisdom; 

Literature. see also the midrash on Prov. iii, 19 

in Jellinek, “B, H.” ii, 23-39, v. 638- 
69). In Christian and Gentile Gnosticism, wisdom 
became the center of speculation (see GNostrcisM). 
The so-called Fourth Book of Maccabees, a philo- 
sophical sermon on self-control with reference to the 
seven martyred sons of the Maccabean heroine, is 
another contribution to the Hellenistic Wisdom-lit- 
erature. 

“The wise man” was the title of the early master 
of the Law (Ab. i. 4, ii. 15), but at a later period the 
masters bore the epithet of “rabbi,” and only those 
who had died retained the name of “the wise,” 
while the learned were called “disciples of the wise” 
(see Levy, “Neuhebr. Worterb.” 8,0. pn). In gen- 
eral, “wisdom” (“hokmah”) connotes universal or 
worldly wisdom, and is thus contrasted with the 
Torah (Kid. 49b; Niddah 69b- Sanh. 104b; Yer. 
Mak. ii, 81d). There are records of disputations be- 
tween Jewish masters and Gentile sages, such as the 
one between R. Joshua b. Hananiah and the men of 
Athens (Bek. 8-9; Lam. R. i. 4 et seg. [comp. 
ATHENIANS]; Tamid 32a, b). In Pes. 94b (comp. 
R. H. 12a) the opinion of the wise men of the Gen- 
tiles is preferred to that of the Jewish sages. At 
the sight of Gentile sages one should recite the 
benediction: “Blessed art Thou, O Lord our God, 
King of the Universe, who hast imparted of Thy 
wisdom to flesh and blood” (Ber. 58b). “Ten meas- 
ures of wisdom came down from heaven, and nine 
of them fell to the lot of the Holy Land” (Kid. 
49b). “Since the destruction of the Temple the 
wise have taken the place of the Prophets” (B. B. 
12a). “Who is wise? He who learneth from every 
one” (Ab. iv. 1). “The Shekinah rests only upon 
the wise, the strong, the rich, and the tall” (Shab. 
92b); but the members of the Sanhedrin must pos- 
sess universal wisdom (Sanh. 17a). Among the mas- 
ters of the Mishnah, R. Johanan b. Zakkai and R. 
Akiba were considered the paragons of universal 
wisdom (Sotah ix. 15, 49b). “Greek wisdom” was 





Traces in 


elsewhere after the Hasmonean war (B. K. 82b- 
83a; Sotah 49b). The sciences of musie (R. EH. 29b) 
and astronomy (Shab. 75a) are called “ wisdom,” and 
the midwife is termed the “wise woman” (Shab. 
xviii. 3), while the fourth benediction in the “She- 
moneh ‘Esreh” is called the “Benediction of Wis- 
dom” (Ber. 33a). 

In rabbinical and philosophical literature the vari- 
ous sciences are termed “hokmot”; and asthe seven 
sciences of the medieval university (“ trivia” and 
“quadrivia”) were based on Prov, ix, 1, “Wisdom 
hath builded her house, she hath hewn out her seven 
pillars,” so Jewish writers allude to the seven 
branches of wisdom (see Joseph Kimhi on Prov. ix. 1; 
Steinschneider, “Jidische Literatur,” in Ersch and 
Gruber, “Encye.” section ii., part 27, pp. 424, 484- 
485, where the various “hokmot” are enumerated), 

K. 

WISDOM OF SOLOMON, BOOK OF THE 
(LXX. Logia Zoroperec ; Vulgate, “ Liber Sapientie ”): 
Apoeryphal book written in Alexandria about the 
middle of the first century n.c. That it was com- 
posed in Greek by an Alexandrian Jew has been 
conclusively shown by Freudenthal (“J. Q. R.” 
iii, 722-753). The book has neither an introductory 
verse nor a regular conclusion. In fact, it consists 
of three independent parts which have no real con- 
nection, and which treat of subjects altogether dif- 
ferent, a fact clearly recognized by Bretschneider, 
Eichhorn, and others, but disputed by Grimm 
(“Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch zu den 
Apocryphen des Alten Testaments,” vi. 9-24, Leip- 
sie, 1860) and his followers. 

The first six chapters of Wisdom form an address 
to the rulers of the earth (i. 1; comp. iii. 8; vi. 1-2, 9, 
21), They accentuate the necessity of wisdom as in- 
dispensable to rulers (i, 6, vi. 9-25), although they are 
chiefly directed against the Epicureans, the ungodly 
who deny immortality, indulge in lust and incest, 
and mock the righteous and the learned, who in their 
turn upbraid them for their lawlessness and licen- 
tiousness (ii. 1-16). In contrast with them the 

“saints” (Hasidim) whom they expose 

Contents of to torture (ii. 19, iii. 1) and to a mar- 
the Book. tyr’s death (iii, 2) are called “sons of 
God,” initiated into His mystery, 

promised an inheritance in eternal life (i, 14; ii. 18, 
21, 23; iii. 4, 15; iv.1; v. 15) like Enoch (iv, 10-16), 
and assured of a crown of glory in the world to 
come (v. 16). Finally, wisdom is introduced in vi. 
9-25 as the speaker, and as the one who bestows the 
divine kingdom and confers immortality (vi. 20-21) ; 
whereas sin brings death, since “through envy of 
the devil came death into the world” (ii, 24). The 
second part (ch. vii.-ix, 17) contains an address of 
King Solomon, relating how his life was guided solely 
by wisdom, and closing with a prayer offered by 
him to God that he might obtain her, Here wisdom 
is represented as a mystic power which imparts not 
only knowledge of all mysteries and the spirit of 
prophecy (vii. 17-21, 27), but even immortality (viii. 
18), while it is also a cosmic force invested with 
twenty-one divine attributes, this number being 
either a triple multiple of seven, or, if originally 
twenty-two instead of twenty-one, corresponding to 
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22-23). At the same time, wisdom, as in the Pla- 
tonic system, is believed to teach the four cardinal 
virtues of temperance, prudence, justice, and forti- 
tude (viii. 7). ‘The prayer of Solomon refers to the 
heavenly tabernacle prepared from the beginning, 
and to his own predestination (ix. 7-8; see PREEX- 
I8TENCE). Wisdom is described as a cosmic princi- 
ple dwelling on the throne of glory next to God, and 
as knowing and designing all things (ix. 1, 4, 10), 
being identical with the creative Word (ix. 1) and 
the Holy Spirit (ix. 1%). 

While these two portions of the book forma unity 
to some extent, and probably gave the entire work 
its title of “Wisdom of Solomon,” the last section 
(ix, 18-xix. 22) is devoid of all connection with what 
precedes. The speaker is no longer Solomon, but 
the author or the saints (xvi. 28, xviii. 6 et passim), 
who recite the history of Israel’s redemption from 
Egyptand other enemies, In like manner, the words 
are not addressed to the kings of the earth (ix, 18; x. 
20; xi. 4, 9,17, 21; et passin), but to God, the deliv- 
erer from the Red Sea. The whole appears on close 
observation to be part of a Passover Haggadah re- 
cited in Egypt with reference to Gentile surround- 
ings, and it accordingly abounds in genuine hag- 
gadic passages of an ancient character. The tenth 
chapter serves asa connecting-link between the Sol- 
omonic Wisdom-book and this Passover-Haggadah 
fragment, and must, therefore, be taken with the last 
verse of the ninth chapter and the first of the elev- 
enth, in both of which wisdom forms the theme. 
Here, however, it has nothing in common with the 
Solomonic wisdom, which, enabling the king to pen- 
etrate into all the mysteries of heaven and earth, to 
study the world of the spirits, and to learn the vir- 

tues of stones and roots, thus came 
Hellenistic very close tothe Platonic wisdom (vil. 

Passover 17-26). The wisdom of the haggadist 

Haggadah. is exclusive and hostile to the Gen- 

tile world, rather than cosmopolitan 
and broad, saving only the righteous and bringing 
ruin upon the wicked (ix. 18, x. 1-21). From this 
point of view the lives of the Patriarchs are re- 
counted to lead up to the story of the Exodus. 
Wisdom taught Adam to rise from his fall by re- 
pentance (comp. “Vita Ade et Eve,” viii; Pirke 
R. El, xx.); but it caused Cain and his generation 
to perish (x. 1-3). It saved Noah, Abraham, and 
Lot, but brought lasting doom upon the offenders 
(x, 4-9). It showed Jaeob the kingdom of God in 
the vision of the ladder (comp. Gen. R. Ixviii. 16; 
Targ. Yer. to Gen. xxviii, 12) and gave him victory 
over all his pursuers (x. 10-12). It preserved Jo- 
seph the righteous from sin, went with him into the 
pit and the prison, and raised him to the throne and 
to glory, but covered his detractors with shame (x. 
18-15), It delivered Israel from its heathen oppress- 
ors, entered into the soul of Moses, enabling him to 
work all his miracles before Pharaoh, and, in the 
shape of a protecting pillar of cloud by day and of 
an illuminating fire by night, guided the people 
through the wilderness and through the Red Sea, 
while it drowned the Egyptians and cast them up 
again from the deep to enrich the Israelites with the 
spoils that floated upon the water (x. 15-20; comp. 


12, 20; Josephus, “Ant.” ii. 16, § 6). It also opened 
the mouths of the dumb so that they joined in the 
song of the people in praise of God at the Red Sea 


(x. 21; comp. Mek, to Shirah [Song of Moses], 1), . 


and it prospered the work of Moses in the wilder- 
ness (xi. 1-4), 

This section is followed (xi. 5-xix. 21) by a hag- 
gadic discourse in the form of a prayer of thanks- 
giving on the Egyptian plagues and other miracles 
connected with the Exodus, obviously to be recited 
on the eve of the Passover (xviii. 6-9; comp. Jose- 
phus, “Ant.” ii, 16, § 4; Book of Jubilees, xlix. 
2-6). The fundamental principle of the ancient 
Haggadah is that God metes out the perfect, justice 
expressed by the Rabbis in the phrase “middah ke- 
neged middah ” (= “measure for measuro”), so that 
the book declares: “ Wherewithal a man sinneth, 
by the same also shall he be punished” (xi. 16). 
This was applied to the Egyptians with reference 
to Ex. xviii. 11 (see Targum ad loe.; Sotah 11d). 
Here, however, the haggadist goes so far as to 
maintain that the very thing which proved an in- 
strument of vengeance to the Egyptians became a 
means of safety for Israel (xi. 5). The water in 
which the Israclitish children were to be drowned 
was turned to blood for the parched Egyptians, 
while it flowed forth from the rock to quench the 
thirst of the children of Israel in the desert (xi. 4- 
7). In like manner, the animals worshiped by the 

Egyptians became the source of terror 
Wonders of and harm to them (xi. 15-0, xii, 24- 
the -27); “for these [the Israelites] thou 

Exodus. didst admonish and try, as a father: 

but the other [the Egyptian people], 
asa severe king, thou didst condemn and punish” 
(xi. 10), even though God loves all His creatures, 
and waits for the repentance of the sinner becauge 
He is the lover of souls (xi. 24-xii. 2). The real 
cause of the doom of such Gentile nations as the 
Canaanites was their commission of the capital sins 
of idolatry and murder (xii. 4-7; comp. Sibyllines, 
i. 150, 178; ili, 36-40, 585-605, 761-764; et passim). 
Yet even they were given time for repentance; 
wherefore God sent the wasps before Israel to des- 
troy the Canaanites gradually, instead of killing 
them all at once (xii. 8-11; comp. Ex. xxiii. 28; 
Sotah 36a); for God blends mercy with justice, to 
teach “that the just man should be merciful” (xil. 
18; comp. i. 6), and unrepentant Egypt was thus 
severely punished until she acknowledged the God 
she had denied (xii. 27). 

Egyptian (and Greek) idolatry is declared (xiii, 
1-10) to be far less excusable than Babylonian star- 
worship, and it is therefore derided (xiii, 11-19) in 
terms borrowed from Isa. xliv. 13-20. Idolatry was 
first introduced by the giants who were descended 
from the fallen angels. Its purposes were corruption 
and fornication (xiv. 1-13); it owed its hold on man- 
kind to the honor paid the images of dead sous (xiv. 

14-21; comp. Book of Jubilees, xi. 4; 
The Folly Bezold, “ Die Schatzhihle,” p. 81), and 
of it led to murder, adultery, theft, and 

Idolatry. perjury (xiv. 22-31). Knowledge of 

God alone guides to righteousness and 
immortality, while the enemies (the Romans and 
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who hold Israel in subjection are termed foolish 
image-worshipers (xv. 1-15; comp. Ps. cxv., recited 
on the eve of the-Passover). The Egyptian animal- 
worship again suggests to the haggadist the idea 
that, while the beasts became a torment to Egypt, 
the quail be¢ame nourishing food for the people of 
God (xvi. 1-4); and though the serpents bit the 
Israelites in the wilderness, they were in the enda 
signof salvation for them, admonishing them to look 
to God as the savior whose word heals all (xvi. 5- 
12; comp. R. H. iii. 8c). The fire which fell with 
both the hail and the rain (Ex. ix. 24; Tan., Wayera, 
ed. Buber, p. 22), as well as in the sea (Ex. xiv. 24; 
Targ. Yer. ad loc.; Josephus, “ Ant.” ii. 16, § 3), 
like the fire which would not destroy the frogs in 
the oven (xix. 21; Pes. 53b), manifested the won- 
drous power of God (xvi. 16-19). On the other 
hand, the manna, which fell like hoar frost and was 
flavored to suit every wish and taste, did not melt in 
the heat of the wilderness, but disappeared under the 
first rays of the sun that the people might offer their 
praise early in the morning (comp. Yoma 75a; Targ. 
Yer, to Ex, xvi. 21; Mek., Wayassa‘, 4 {ed. Weiss, p. 
68a]; for the Essene prayer at sunrise see Josephus, 
“B. J.” if. 8, § 5; Ber. 9b; and comp. Essenxs). 
The Egyptian plague of darkness, in striking con- 
trast to the light in the houses of the children of 
Israel (Ex. x, 21-23), is declared to have been a 
punishment for their imprisonment of the Israelites, 
the future bearers of the light of the Law, and for 
their pride in their intellectuality, besides being a 
token of their future doom (xvii. 1-xviii. 4). The 
last plague, the death of the first-born, was the 

punishment for the intended murder 


Plagues of the Israelitish children (xviii. 5). 
upon This same night of watching proved 
Egypt. to be the doom of the Egyptians and 


the election of Israel, so that. on the 
one side resounded cries of lamentation, and on the 
other were heard songs of thanksgiving (xviii. 7-17). 
The almighty “Word” carried the sword of death 
throughout Egypt, and by this same power Aaron, 
with his robe, his breastplate, and his diadem decked 
with divine mysteries, subdued the angel of death 
(xviii. 20-26). Finally, the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea is described as a renewal of the 
miracle of Creation (xix. 1-6), since out of the sea 
rose a green field (comp. Targ. Yer. to Ex. xv. 19). 
The Egyptians had been more brutal in their treat- 
ment of the strangers than had the inhospitable 
Sodomites, thus accounting for the severity of their 
punishment (xix. 18-22). Here the Haggadah breaks 
off abruptly, 

It is evident that these three parts, or at least the 
first two (i.-ix., x.-xix.), can not” have emanated 
from the same author, for neither the style nor the 
views can be ascribed to one and the same person. 
This leads to the supposition that the original Wis- 
dom of Solomon and the Passover-Haggadah frag- 
ment were probably joined together and then treated 

asone book. Gratz (“Gesch.” 4th ed., 

Authorship iii. 382-385, 611-613) finds in the work 
and Date. allusions to the apotheosis of Caligula 

(88-40 c.z.), but the deification of 

the Ptolemies goes back to Egyptian custom. Ch. 
ii. and iii. refer to Jewish converts, not to Greeks in 





+ 


Alexandria. The character of the book as regards 
the creative Wisdom, Worg, and Spirit ‘indicatesxa 
stage prior to the Philonic system, and the Biblical 
story shows a haggadic form still fresh and not yet 
compressed into a rigid system, as in Philo (see Sieg- 
fried, “Philo von Alexandria,” pp. 22-24, Jena, 
1875). The apostle Paul (see Grafe, “Das Verhilt- 
niss der Paulinischen Schriften zur Sapientia Salo- 
monis,” Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 1892 ; comp. also SAUL. 
or Tansvs), the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews (Heb. i. 8, iv. 12; comp. Wisdom vii. 22, 26), 
and others have drawn from the Book of Wisdom. 
This places the date of the book, or at least that of 
the first part, with certainty in the first century B.c. 

A Hebrew translation of the Wisdom of Solomon 
is mentioned by Nahmanides in the preface to his 
commentary on the Pentateuch. A Hebrew version 
with a commentary was published by Hartwig Wes- 
sely (Berlin, 1780), and a German translation with 
notes, valuable for the references to rabbinical 
literature, was made by M. Gutmann (Altona, 


| 1841), > 





BIBLIOGRAPHY: For the extensive literature see Schilrer, 
Gesch. 3d ed., tii. 2 383. The chief editions, besides that. 
contained sin Fritzsche'’s Apocryphi Greci, are: Reusch, 
Liber Sapienti Greece, Fretburg-im-Breisgau, 1858; Deane, 
Book of Wisdom, Oxford, 1881, On the question of the orig~ 
inal language see Margoliouth, Was the Book of Wisdom 
Written in Hebrew? in J. R. A. S, 1890, pp. 263 et seq. ane 
swered by Freudenthal, What Is the Original Language of 
the Wisdom of Solomon? in J. Q. R. ili, 722-753, 





‘WISDOM OF GOD. See Gop. 


WISE, AARON: American rabbi; born at 
Erlau, Hungary, May 2, 1844; died in New York 
March 30, 1896; son of Chief Rabbi Joseph Hirsch 
Weiss. He was educated in the Talmudic schools 
of Hungary, including the seminary at Eisenstadt, 
where he studied under Dr. Hildesheimer. Later 
he attended the universities of Leipsic and Halle, 
receiving his doctorate at the latter institution. He 
assisted Bernard Fischer in revising the Buxtorf 
lexicon, and was for several years a director of 
schools in his native town, He was for a time iden- 
tified with the ultra-Orthodox party in Hungary, 
acting as secretary to the organization Shomere 
ha-Datt, and editing a Judwo-German weekly in 
its support. In 1874 Wise emigrated to the United 
States, and became rabbi of Congregation Beth Elo- 
him in Brooklyn; two years later he was appointed 
rabbi of Temple Rodeph Shalom in New York, 
which office he held until his death, 

Wise was the author of “Beth Aharon,” a relig- 
ious school handbook; and he compiled a prayer- 
book for the use of his congregation. He was for 
some time editor of the “Jewish Herald” of New 
York, and of the “Boston Hebrew Observer”: and 
he contributed to the year-books of the Jewish Min- 
isters’ Association of America, as well as to other 
periodical publications. He was one of the founders 
of the Jewish Theological Seminary, and the first 
vice-president of its advisory board of ministers. 
Wise founded the Redeph Shalom Sisterhood of 
Personal Service, which established the Aaron Wise 
Industrial School in his memory. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewess, May, 1896, pp. 482-487; 
305-308. 
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WISE, ISAAC MAYER: American Reform 
rabbi, editor, and author? born at Steingrub, Bohe- 
mia, March 29, 1819; died at Cincinnati, Ohio, March 
26, 1900. He was the son of Leo Wise, a school- 
teacher, and received his early Hebrew education 
from his father and grandfather, later continuing his 
Hebrew and secular studies in Prague. He received 
the hattarat hora’ah from the Prague bet din, com- 
posed of Rabbis Rapoport, Samuel Freund, and E. 
L. Teweles. In 1843 he was appointed rabbi at 
Radnitz, Bohemia, where he remained for about 
two years, emigrating to the United States in 1846. 
He arrived in New York on July 28 of the same 
year, and in the following October was appointed 
rabbi of the Congregation Beth-El of Albany, New 
York. He soon began 





be entitled the “Minhag America,” and to be used 
by all the congregations’ of; the country. He 
had noticed that nearly every prominent rabbi in 
Europe, and, later, in the United States, issued his 
own prayer-book, and in order to stem this individ- 
ualistic tide he advocated the adoption of a: common 
prayer-book, Nothing definite was done in the mat- 
ter, however, until the Cleveland Conference of 1855, 
when a committee consisting of Wise, Rothenbérg, 
and Kalisch was appointed to edit such a prayer- 
book. This book appeared under the title “ Minhag 
America,” and was practically Wise’s work; it was 
adopted by most of the congregations of the Western 
and Southern states. So pronounced was Wise’s de- 
sire for union, that when in 1894 the “ Union Prayer- 

Book” was published by 





agitating for reforms in 
the service, and his was 
the first Jewish congrega- 
tion in the United States 
to introduce family pews 
in the synagogue. Ser- 
mons in the vernacular, 
a mixed choir, and con- 
firmation were also among 
theinnovationsintroduced 
by Wise, who even went so 
far as to count women in 
forming a minyan or re- 
ligious quorum. 

In 1850 some unfortu- 
nate events caused a split 
in the Albany community, 
and the consequent forma- 
tion of a new congrega- 
tion, the Anshe Emeth, by 
the friends and support- 
ers of the rabbi. Wise re- 
mained with this congre- 
gation until April, 1854, 
when he became rabbi of 
the Bene Yeshurun con- 
gregation of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, where he officiated 
for the remaining forty- 
six years of his life. Wise 
was active in so many di- 
rections, and was so great 
a power in the history 
of Judaism in the United 
States, that it is necessary to treat under distinct 
headings the various achievements of his long and 
successful career. He was above all an organizer, 
and the numerous institutions that he called into 
being attest to the great influence he wielded during 
his life. 

In 1847, at the suggestion of Max Lilienthal, who 
was at that time stationed in New York, a bet din 
was formed, which was to act in the capacity of an 
advisory committee to the congregations of the 
country, without, however, exercising 
hierarchic powers. As members of 
this bet din, Lilienthal named Wise 
and two others, besides himself. At 
a meeting held in the spring of 1847 Wise submitted 
to the bet din the manuscript of a prayer-book, to 








. Prayer- 
Book. 





Isaac Mayer Wise. 
(From a bust by Moses Ezekiel in the possesion of A. S. Ochs.) 





the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis, he vol- 
untarily retired the “ Min- 
hag America” from his 
own congregation, 

As early as 1848 Wise 
issued.a call to the “min- 
isters and other Israelites” 
of the United States, 
urging them to form a 
union which might put an 
end to the prevalent re- 
ligious anarchy. His call 
appeared in the columns of 
the “Occident,” and was 
ably seconded by its edi- 
tor, Isaac Leeser. Wise 
suggested that a meeting 
be held in the spring of 
1849 at Philadelphia, to 
establish a union of the 
congregations of the entire 
country, This meeting 
did not take place; but 
the originator of the idea 
never ceased advocating 
it, especially after he had 
established his own news- 
paper, “The Israelite” 
(July, 1854), in the col- 
umns of which he inde- 
fatigably expounded his 
views upon the subject. 
His persistence won its 
reward when in 1878, twenty-five years after he had 
first broached the idea, the Union or AMERICAN He: 
BREW CONGREGATIONS was organized at Cincinnati. 

Earnest as he was in proclaiming the necessity for 
union among the congregations, he was equally in- 
defatigable in insisting upon the pressing need of 
a theological seminary for the training of rabbis for 

American pulpits. In his “Reminis- 











Hebrew  cences” he givesa vivid picture of the 
Union incompetency of many of the men 
College. who posed as spiritual guides of the 


congregations during the early days 
of his residence in the United States. He had 
scarcely arrived in Cincinnati when, with his char- 
acteristic energy, he set to work to establish a col- 
lege in which young men could reéeive a Jewish 
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education. He enlisted the interest and support of 
a number of influential Jews of Cincinnati and adja- 
cent towns, and in 1855 founded the Zion Collegiate 
Association, The venture, however, proved a fail- 
ure, and the society did not succeed in opening a 
college, Nothing daunted, Wise entered upon a 
literary campaign, and year in and year out he pre- 
sented the subject in the columns of “ The Israclite.” 
His indomitable perseverance was crowned with suc- 
cess when, on October 8, 1875, the Tesrew Union 
CoLLEGE opened its doors for the reception of stu- 
dents, four of whom were ordained eight years later. 

The first outcome of Wise’s agitation for union 
among the Jews was the Cleveland Conference held 
in 1855, and convened at his initiative. This con- 
ference was unfortunate, for, instead of uniting the 

rabbis of all parts of the country ina 
Rabbinical bond of fellowship, it gave rise to 
Con- strained relations between Wise and 
ferences. his followers on one side, and promi- 
nent rabbis in the eastern part of the 
country on the other side. These differences were 
partly removed during the rabbinical conference of 
Philadelphia (1869), which Wise attended, The 
New York conference of 1870, and the Cincinnati 
conference of 1871 were efforts in the same direction ; 
but. a controversy ensuing from the latter served 
only to widen the breach. Yet was the great “ union- 
ist” not discouraged. He continued agitating fora 
synod which was to be the central body of authority 
for American Judaism, Jn 1881 he submitted to the 
meeting of the Rabbinical Literary Association a re- 
port urging the formation of a synod; but the inat- 
ter never passed beyond the stage of discussion, 
However, he lived to see the establishment of the 
Central Conference of American Rabbis in 1889, 
which was the third enduring offspring of his tire- 
Tess energy and unfailing perseverance. During 
the last eleven years of his life he served as presi- 
dent of the conference which he had called into ex- 
istence (see CONFERENCES, RABBINICAL). 

Besides the arduous labors that the organization 
of these national institutions entailed, Wise was act- 
ivein many other ways, In 1357, when a new treaty 
was to be concluded between the United States and 
Switzerland, be visited Washington as chairman of 
adelegation to protest against the ratification of this 
treaty unless Switzerland should cease its discrimina- 
tions against American Jews, In his own city, be- 
sides officiating as rabbi of the Bene Yeshurun con- 
gregation and as president of the Hebrew Union 
College, he edited the “ American Israclite” and the 
“Deborah,” served as an examiner of teachers ap- 
plying for positions in public schools, and was also a 
member of the board of directors of the University 
of Cincinnati. Ile traveled throughout the United 
States, lecturing, dedicating synagogues, and enlist- 
ing the interest of the Jewish communities in his 
plans and projects. 

Wise was the author of the following works: 
“The History of the Israclitish Nation from Abra- 
ham to the Present Time,” Albany, 1854; “The 
Essence of Judaism,” Cincinnati, 1861; “The Origin 
of Christianity, and a Commentary on the Acts of 
the Apostles,” 1868; “Judaism, Its Doctrines and 
Duties,” 1872; “The Martyrdom of Jesus of Naza- 








reth: a Historico-Critical Treatise on the Last Chap- 
ter of the Gospel,” 1874; “The Cosmic God,” 1876; 
“ History of the Hebrews’ Second Commonwealth,” 
1880; “Judaism and Christianity, Their Agreements 
and Disagreements,” 1883; “A Defense of Judaism 
vs, Proselytizing Christianity,” 1889; 


His Works. and “Pronaos to Holy Writ,” 1891. 


In his early years he wrote a number 
of novels, which appeared first as serials in the 
“Tsraelite,” and later in book form;. these were: 
“The Convert,” 1854; “The Catastrophe of Eger,” 
“The Shoemaker’s Family,” “Resignation “and 
Fidelity, or Life and Romance,” and “ Romance, . 
Philosophy, and Cabalah, or the Conflagration in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,” 1855; “The Last Struggle ~ 
of the Nation,” 1856; “The Combat ef the People, 
or Hillel and Herod,” 1858; and “The First of 
the Maccabees.” He wrote also a number of 
German novels, which appeared as serials in the 
“Deborah”; among these may be mentioned: “ Die 
Juden von Jandshuth”; “Der Rothkopf, oder des 
Schulmeisters Tochter”; and “Baruch und Sein 
Ideal.” In addition to all these works Wise pub- 
lished in the editorial columns of the “Israelite” 
numerous studies on various subjects of Jewish 
interest. He even wrote a couple of plays, “ Der 
Maskirte Liebhaber” and “Das Glick Reich zu 
Sein.” 

During his lifetime Isaac M. Wise was regarded 
as the most prominent Jew of his time in the United 
States. His genius for organization was of a very 
high order; and he was masterful, rich in resources, 
and possessed of an inflexible will, More than of 
any of his contemporaries, it may be said of him 
that he left the impress of his personality upon the 
development of Judaism in the United States, 





BrinsoGrarny: I. M. Wise, Reminiscences, transl, from the 
German and ed. by David Poiinson. Cincinnati, 1901; Se- 
lected Writings of Txace M.V witha biography by David 
Philipson and Louis @ Hi 1800; The American Is- 
fase: 1854-1900, passim, and the Jubilee number, June 30, 

904, 


AL D. P. 


WISE, LEO: American journalist and publisher; 
born at Albany Oct. 28, 1849; son of Isaac Mayer 
Wise. IIe was educated at St. Xavier College and 
Farmers College, Cincinnati; College Hill, Ohio; 
Trinity College, Hartford; and the University of 
Michigan (A.B., Farmers College, 1867; L.B., Uni- 
versity of Michigan, 1869). In 1868 he served a brief 
term in the river flotilla of the United States navy, 
and in 1872 was one of the original prospectors in the 
diamond ficldsin South Africa, where at Dutoit’s Pan 
he opened a new digging which was at first called 
“New Rush” and afterward became the famous 
“Colesburg Kopje,” now in the Kimberley district. 

From 1875 to 1890 Wise published “ Die Deborah,” 
and from 1884 to 1892 he owned the “Jewish An- 
nual.” In 1885 he established the “Chicago Israel- 
ite” at Chicago, and is still its publisher, in addition 
to being the managing editor and publisher of the 
“American Israelite” of Cincinnati, Obio. Wise 
has also published most of the books written by his 
father. 








BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). 
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WISE, STEPHEN SAMUEL: Anmeri¢an 
rabbi; born at Budapest March 17, 1862; son of 
Aaron Wisk. He studied at the College of the City 
of New ,York (1887-91), Columbia College (B.A. 


1892), and Columbia University (Ph.D. 1901), and | 


later pursued rabbinieal studies under Gottheil, Ko- 
ltut, Gersoni, Joffe, and Margolis. 
appointed assistant to Rabbi Henry 8. Jacobs of the 
Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, New York city, and 
Jater in the\gatne year, minister to the same congre- 
In 1900°he was called to the rabbinate of 
the Congregation Beth Israel, Portland, Ore. 
_~ Wise was the first (honorary) secretary of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Zionists; and at the Second Zion- 
» ist Congress (Basel, 1898) he was a delegate, and sec- 
retary forthe English language. He was a member 
also of the International Zionist Executive Committee 
inf 1899. In 1902 he officiated as first vice-president 
of the Oregon State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection; and in 1903 he was appointed Commissioner 
of Child Labor for the state of Oregon. He is the 
founder of the People’s Forum of Portland. Wise is 
theseditor ofthe Arabic original of “The Improve- 
ment of the Moral Qualities,” an ethical treatise of 
the eleventh century by Solomon ibn Gabirol (New 
York, 1902), and of the “ Beth Israel Pulpit.” i 
A. 


WISMAR. See MECKLENBURG. 


WISSENSCHAFTLICHE ZEITSCHRIFT 
FUR JUDISCHE THEOLOGIE. Sce Prniop- 
ICALS. 


WISSOTZKY, KALONYMOS ZEEB 


~ WOLF: Russian philanthropist; born in Zhagory, 


government of Kovno, July 8, 1824; died at Mos- 
cow May 24, 1904. Wissotzky, whose father was a 
merchant of moderate means, received the usual 
Jewish education. He married at eighteen, and six 
months later left for the yeshibah at Volozhin, where 
he studied for a short period, settling afterward in 
Yanishki?® At about this time the government organ- 
ized a Jewish agricultural colony at Dubno, near 
Dvinsk, and Wissotzky became one of the colonists. 
The soil proving unproductive, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Yanishki, where he 
engaged in business. His 
love of study, however, 
soon led him to Kovyno, 
where he became a pupil of 
Israel Lipxry. At the end 
of 1854 he returned to Ya- 
nishki, and in 1858 went to 
Moscow, where he engaged 
in the tea trade; this, how- 
ever, did not prevent him 
from taking an active in- 
terest in the affairs of the local Jewish community. 
He organized a Sabbath-school and Sabbath readings 
for the cantonists of the district, and had special meals 
prepared for the soldiers during Passover. He was 
instrumental also in restoring many a cantonist to 
Judaism and to his long-lost relatives. With his 
increasing wealth Wissotzky devoted constantly 
growing amounts of money to charity. He contrib- 
uted 10,000 rubles to the Alliance Israélite at Paris, 
on condition that thissum be allowed to accumulate 





Kalonymos Wissotzky. 


Im. 1898 he was’ 








at compotind interest for 100 years, when it would 


.amount to 100 million francs, and-that the money + 


be then used for national purposes. 

The Subsequently he made frequent and 
Wissotzky liberal additions to this fund, which 
Fund. now amounts to about half a million 
francs, and has become generally 

known as the “ Wissotzky Fund.” : 

Wissotzky was anventhusiastic believer in Zion- 
ism, and one of its prime movers.in Russia. When, 
in the eighties of the nineteenth century, the idea 
of Jewish colonization in Palestine began to be real- 
ized, Wissotzky spent much time and money in 
effecting the organization of the Chovevei Zion. 
He journeyed to Palestine as a delegate, and laid 
there the foundation for future colonization. His 
letters from Palestine, together with other material, 
were published in book form. He made generous 
contributions to the Palestinian organizations, and 
furnished practically all the monéy necessary for 
the establishment and support of the Bet ha-Sefer 
school in Jaffa. When the publication of a Jewish 
encyclopedia was suggested to Wissotzky by Ahad 
ha*Am, he offered to give 20,000 rubles toward this 
purpose. When told that this sum would be but a 
small portion of the amount required for the colossal 
work, he decided to let the matter rest; he refused, 
however, to take back his Conte and ordered, 
the money to be transferred to the Society for the 
Promotion of Culture Among the Jews of Russia. 
At the instance of his son-in-law, Joseph Zeitlin, he 
gave 6,000 rubles toward the publication of a 
monthly magazine, “Ha-Shiloah,” under the editor- 
ship of Ahad ha-‘Am. 

Aside from his gifts for literary enterprises and Pal- 
estinian affairs, Wissotzky expended large sums of 
money in contributions to yeshibot and Talmud 
Torahs. On the occasion of the marriage of his 
son, David Wissotzky, in 1898, he présented 70,000 
rubles for the establishment in the city of Byelo- 
stok of a Talmud Torah with technical classes; this 
institution was opened in 1904. In his will Wis- 
sotzky bequeathed the sum of one million rubles 
for Jewish national purposes. Without specifying 
the manner in which this money was to be expended, 
he left it in charge of Ahad ha-‘Am, Rabbi Jacob 
Maze of Moscow, and the banker Shmelkin. 

H.R. A. Lu. 

WITCHCRAFT: “ Witchcraft” and “sorcery” 
are the terms used in the Bible to designate the prac- 
tise of the arts of divination, which were tabooed by 
orthodox religious sentiment. As this orthodox sen- 
timent was not a constant quantity, practises which 
at one time were regarded as innocent at another were 
relegated to the domain of sorcery or witchcraft. 
These practises were varied, and are denoted by 
several different Hebrew words. 

One of the oldest of these practises was that of 
consulting the dead. The spirit of the dead was 
called “ob,” and the consultation of such a spirit 
was accomplished through a woman who was called 
a “mistress of an ob” (“ba‘alat ob”), The éarliest 
and most famous instance of this on record is that 
of King Saul on the night before the fateful battle 
of Gilboa, in which he lost his life (comp. I Sam. 
xxviii. 8, 7 e¢ seq.). It appears-from the account 
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that this method of gaining information was under 
the ban even at that early date. The “mistress of 
the ob” whom Saul found at En-dor 

The Ob is said to have been able to summon 

and the Samuel's spirit from the under world 

Yidde‘oni, and to talk with it. The narrative 
represents her as able to call up any 
“ob” desired. Wherever “obot” are mentioned there 
also ig found the term “yidde‘oni” (R. V., incor- 
rectly, “wizard”). It is, apparently, a synonym of 
“ob” as a designation of a departed spirit (comp. 
Lev, xix. 81; xx. 6, 27; Deut. xviii. 11; I Sam. 
xxviii. 8, 9; II Kings xxi 24; Isa. viii. 19, 
xix. 8; IL Chron. xx “Ob” designated a 
subterranean spirit, but perhaps “yidde‘oni” wasa 
more general term. Jt is probable that the wiz- 
ards who consulted the dead were ventriloquists, 
for Isaiah (comp. viii. 19) describes them as those 
that “chirp and... mutter.” Probably the ven- 
triloquist impersonated the dead as speaking in a 
faint voice from the ground, whence this description. 
Deut, xviii. 11 adds to consulting an ob or a yid- 
de‘oni, “inquiring of the dead,” as though there 
were still another means of consulting them. If 
this be so, no information as to the method of con- 
gultation has been preserved. 

Another class of diviners is called “me‘onenim” 
(comp, Judges. ix. 87; II Kings xxi. 6; Isa. ii. 6; 
Mic. v, 12). This class also was very ancient. It 
appears from Judges ix. 26 that a sacred tree at 
Shechem was named from it, As this tree is 
probably identical with the “oak of Moreh” (Gen. 
xii. 6, R. V) it is probable that the method of 
divination “lluded to was also employed by the 
Canaanites. ‘iah (ii. 6) also alludes to the “ me‘o- 
nenim "as existing among the Philistines. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that this method of divination was 
common to Palestinian heathendom. W. R, Smith 
(in “Journal of Philology,” xiv. 116 et seg.), who is 
followed by Driver, derives the word from yay (comp. 
the Arabic “ghanna” = “to emit a hoarse, nasal 
sound ”), and thinks that it denoted the “murmurer” 
or “hoarscly humming soothsayer”; he remarks 
that the characteristic utterances of an Arabic 
soothsayer are a monotonous croon called “saj‘” 
and a low murmur, “zamzamah,” or whisper, “ was- 
wasah,” * 

An obscure class of soothsayers was called “me- 
Kashshefint” (comp. the “nomen abstractum” “ke- 
sha”; see Deu} xviii. 11; II Kings ix. 22; Mie. v. 

12; Nah. iii. 4. W. R. Smith (Le. 
Drugs and p. 125) argues that the root “kashaf” 














Charms. means “to usc magical appliances, or 
drugs”; and many interpreters follow 
him. Those who doubt the correctness of this ex- 


planation are unable to suggest an alternative. 
This interpretation receives some support from the 
facts that the Septuagint in Nah. -iii. 4 gives 
gapuaxa, and that the belief in the use of drugs or 
herbs is very old, as is shown by the mention of 
mandrakes in Gen. xxx, 14-19. In the oldest code 
capital punishment is ordained for this class of 
sorcerers (comp. Ex. xxii. 18). 

A further branch of witchcraft was “lahash,” or 
charming (comp. Isa.-iii. 8), In Jer. viii, 17 and 
Eccl,-x. 11 the word is used of snake-charming. 








Kindred in function to the “lahash” was the. 


“hober” (comp. Deut. xviii. 11), which Ps. lviii. 5 
makes parallel to “lauhash.”  “Lahash,” curiously, 
does not appear in Deut. xviii. 10-11, a passage 
which Ewald and W. R. Smith regard as an ex- 
haustive list of forbidden enchantments. | In its place 
there is “nahash” (‘menahesh”). As b and 3 are 
both liquids, possibly the two roots are connected, 
In reality, however, “nahash” seems to have had a 
different meaning. Gen. xliv., 5 says that Joseph 
divined (“yenahesh”) by means of a cup, perhaps 
by watching the play of lightina cup of liquid. Ba- 
Taam (Num. xxiv. 1) is said td have occupied him- 
self with enchantments (“nehashim”). Since Ba- 
laam observed omens on the hilltops, his oracles 
must have been deduced from some other natural 
phenomena. As the equivalent term in Syriac, 


“nahshi,” is one which covers portents from the . 


flight of birds as well as other natural occurrences, 
“Jabash ” probably refers, as W. R. Smith concludes, 
to divination by natural omens and presages. If so, 
it was not always tabooed by the best men in Israel, 
for David once received an omen for a successful 
military attack from the sounds in the tops of cer- 
tain trees (II Sam. v. 24). 

Another term often used to describe sorcery fs 
“kesem” (Num. xxiii. 28; Deut. xviii. 10; I Sam, 
xv. 23; II Kings xvii. 17; Isa, iii. 2; Ezek. xxi. 21), 
This method of divination is elucidated in Ezek. xxi., 
R. V., where the King of Babylon is represented as 


standing at the parting of the ways, and using: 


divination to determine whether to proceed first 


against Rabbah of Ammon or against Jerusalem.” 


“He shook the arrows to and fro, he consulted the 
teraphim, he looked in the liver.” In verse 22 (ITehr.) 
it is declared that in “his right hand was the kesem 
for Jerusalem.” 


Arabian analogy here throws much light upon the 
practise, as this system of drawing lots by means of 
arrows, and thus obtaining an oracle, was practised 
by the Arabs, and the details are quite well known 
(comp. W. R. Smith in “Journal of Philology,” xiii. 
277 et seq.). The lots were drawn with headless ar- 
rows in the presence of an idol, and avere accom- 
panied by a sacrifice. The method was thoroughly 
analogous to that which Ezekiel describes. 
“kesem” was accordingly a method of casting lots. 
Among the Arabs judicial sentences were obtained 
in this way, so that it became a kind of ordeal, Such, 
probably, was the case in Israel, for Prov, xvi. 10 
declares that “ A divine sentence [“kesem”]is in the 
lips of the king: His mouth shall not transgress in 
judgment” (R. V.). . 

Indeed, all through the earlicr period of Israel's 
history important matters were decided by lot, The 
land was assigned to the tribes by lot (Josh. xiv. 2); 


Saul is said to have been chosen king by lot: (I Sami- 


x. 10); Jonathan, when he had violated 
a taboo, was detected by lot (I Sam. 
xiv. 44 et seg.); in fact, some form of 
casting lots was the one way of ob- 
taining a divine decision (comp. Prov. xvi. 33). 
The Ersop was probably an instrument for casting 
lots. — 


Ordeals 
and Lots. 


It would appear, therefore, that’ 
“kesem” was a method of divination by arrows. 


The . 


Ewald and Ww. R. Smith have both observed that” 
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Deut, x 10-11 contains a formal list of all the 
important kinds of witchcraft or divination known 
at the time tle passage was written. These various 
modes of obtaining oracles really diverted Ropular 
attention from spiritual prophecy. The Deuteron- 
mist banished them from the realm of legitimate 
practise and promised in liew of them a perennial 
succession of prophets. _ Among these various kinds 
of divination, “kesem” (by sacred lots in the pres- 
ence. of an idol) held a foremost place. It stands 
next in the list to making one’s son or daughter 
“pags through the fire.” This was 2 part of Moloch- 
worship, and was prokably a means of obtaining an 
oracle: hence it was classed with witchcraft. 

Tf the date of the Deuteronomic code given by 
modern critics is accepted (about 650 3.c.), the 
prominence given to “Ixesem » ig easily understood. 
‘The Prophets were raising popular practises to 
a ligher level; and arts which had before been es- 
teemed innocent, or regarded as the handmaids of 
religion, were now condemned as witchcraft. It is 
probable that other forms of sorcery in the list had 
passed through a similar history. Isaiah (viii. 19) in- 
dicates that in the cighth century B.c, necromancy 








- «consulting the dead by either an ob or a yidde*oni) 


was the most popular competitor of prophecy for 
popwiar favor. It can not be supposed, as Stade and 
others hold, that ancestor worship in a pronounced 
form ever existed among the Semites (comp. Frey, 
“Secleuglaube und Seclenkult im Alten Israel,” 
Leipsic, 1898, and Gritneisen, “Der Abnenkultus 

“und die Urreligion Isracls,”- Ialle, 





~ Relation to 1900); yet, when it is borne in mind 


dieve that, the necromancy of ancient Israel had a 


gmate mysteries.” 
'* The 


i 


Ancestor how easily an ancestor or a departed 
Worship. sheik becomes a “ wali” among the 
modern Arabs, it is not difficult to be- 


gemi-religious origin, The movement against nec- 
romuney was much older than that against “ke- 
sem,” for it began as early as the reign of Saul 
(comp. I Sam. xxviii. 8): but old customs are per- 
sistent, and “seeking unto the dead” was still a 
popular practise in the time of Isaiah. 

The denunciations of Isaiah and the Deuterono- 
mist did not, however, annihilate witchcraft. It 
still existed if the time of the author of the Ethiopic 
Book of Enoch, although it was then in bad odor. 
‘Thig writcr ascribes all kinds of sorcery and divina- 
tion to the angels, who, in Gen. vi. 2-4, are said to 
have come down to earth and taken human wives 
(comp, Ethiopic Enoch, vii. 1, viii. 1, ix. 7, and xvi. 
3). In this writer's view sin came into the world 
through tho&e angels, and not through the cating of 
the fruit in paradise (viii. 1 ef seq.). His idea of 
witchcraft as consisting of nefarious knowledge is 
expressel in ch. xvi. 3. where he says that the 
angels had been in heaven, and so knew “illegiti- 











Book of Tobit represents even the pious To- 
hias as using @ charm against evil spirits (vi. 4-8, 
fii. 2, xi. 11). This charm consisted of the smoke 
of the gall of a fish. 

<The Apocalypse of Baruch {Ix. 1) regards the re- 
ligion of the Amorites as “spells and incantations,” 
bub its author also remensbers that. Israel in the 
a: of the Judges was polluted by similar sins. 














Any foreign religion is here counted ag witchcraft 
and a wicked mystery. his is avalogous to the 
classification as sorcery, in Deut. xviii. 10-11, of 
Moloch-worship, which is attributed to the Am- 
monites. See Magic. 


BrIBLOGRAPHY: W. R. Smnith, On the Forms of Divination 
and Magie & ted ue Dent. iii, 1u-11, in Fran 
of Philology. Driver, Deuteron- 
omy, in International rat Commentary. 1995, pp. 23 
et seq; Grineisen, Der Aline nkultus und die Urretigin 
Teraels, pp. 160 et seg. Halle, 1900. 

E.G. Hi. G. A. B. 


WITEBSK. Sce ViTERsk. 
WITNESS. See EvIDENCE. 


WITTELSHOFER, LEOPOLD: Austrian 
physician; born at Nagy-Kanizsa, Hungary, July 
14, 1818; died at Vienna Jan. 8, 1889; educated at 
the University of Vienna (M.D, 1841). After prac- 
tising medicine for ten years in Raab, Tlungary, be 
mnoved to Vienna (1851) and became editor of 
the “ Wiener Medizinische Wochenschrift,” to which 
periodical he contrivuted many essays. He was 
the author also of “ Wiener Heil- und Humanitits- 
anstalten,” Vienna, 1856. 

BiawoGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Hirsch, Biog. Ler. 

8. F, T. 
WITTMANN, FRANZ: Hungarian electri- 
cian and physicist; born at Hod-Mezo-Vasarhely 
Jan, 16, 1860. He was educated at the university 
of Budapest, and continued his studics in Vienna, 
Berlin, Paris, Frankfort-on-the-Main, Darmstadt, 
and Hanover. In 1892 he was appointed professor 
of physics at the polytechnic in Budapest; and five 
years later he became a member of the royal 
patent-bureau and secretary of the board of exam- 
iners for teachers in intermediate schools. 

‘Wittmann’s works, which have made him the lead- 
ing Hungarian authority on clectrotechnics, include 
the following: “Az inductiv Taszitasr6l” (on 
inductive repulsion); “Periodikus Aramok Optikai 
Vizsgilata” (optical tests of periodical currents) ; 
“Budapest Villamviligitisirdl” (clectric lighting of 
Budapest); “Az Erés Villaméramok Teebnikaj: 
(technics of strong electric currents); “A Leydeni 
Batteriak és Induktoriumok Araménak Vizsgilata 
és Objektiv Elsallitasa” (objective production of 
currents from Leyden and inductors); “ Kon- 
densatorok Araminak Vizsgalata és Objecpiv E16a- 
litdsa” (test and objective production of currents 
from condensers); and “ Akusztikai Kisérletek ” 
(acoustic experiments). In addition to these works, 
Wittmann has published numerous icles on 
the technical uses of electricity and heat. 

8. L. V. 

WOCHENBLATT FUR DIE FAMILIE.” 
Sce PERIODICALS. 

WODIANER, PHILIP: Hungarian communal 
worker; flourished in Szegedin during the latter 
part of the eightecnth and the beginning of the 
nineteenth centur He was president of thy Jew- 
ish community there trom 17938 to’ 1809, and pre- 
sented the congregation with the site for its first 
synagogue, and with silver holy vessels for its hebra 
kaddisha. ted 

His son Cosman (b. Veprovac 1788; d. at Gy6r- 
Sziget Aug. 18, 1831)studied Talmudics under Samuel 
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C. Brody and Lebusch Harif in Szegedin, under R. | grammar. Biblical exegesis, and German, From 


Moses Sofer ia Mattersdorf, and under R. Moses Ming 
in Alt-Ofen. In Gydr- ziget, where he settled after 
his marriage, he maintained a yeshibah of his own, 
which was usually frequented by forty to fifty 
pupils; and he enjoyed a high reputation as a Tal- 
inndist. His writings, left in manuscript, were 
published by his sou Arnold (born in Raab 1817) 

- under the editorship of Prof. W. Bacher, They 
appeared in 1890 in two volumes entitled “Sefer 
Nabalat Yehoshua‘, Liber Hereditatis Josue, Com- 
mentationes in Plerosque Talmudi Babylonii Trac- 
tatus Additis Commentationibus in Pentateuchum,” 
and consisted of Talmudic novell aud of eXplana- 
tions of passages in the Torah, 

Wodianer’s son Samuel, who, after the death of 
his father, kept a large warehouse in Szegedin for 
tobacco, wool, and corn, was president of the com- 
munity from 1812 to 1821, Later he settled in Pesth, 
where he and his children were baptiz His 
son Albert (born ut Szegedin Aug. 13, 1818; died 
in Budapest July 17, 1898) studied technology in 
Pesth and Vienna, and was in 1867 appointed royal 
commissary of the Hungarian Northern Railroad. 
In 1869 he received the Iron Cross of the second 
class, und in 1870 the cross of the papal Order of St. 
George; and in 1886 he was elevated to the Hun- 
garian nobility. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kulinyi-Low, A Szegedi Zxidék ; Sturm, Or- 
szdqqllést Almanach, 1897. 
8. L. V. 


WOGUE, JULES: French author; son of 
Lazare Woovr; born in Paris Dec, 4, 1863; edu- 
cated at the Ecole Normale Supérieure in his native 

grégé Cs lettres,” 1885). After success 
professorships at the lyceums of Saint Quentin 
Reims, as well as at the Lycée Michelet and the Col- 
lége Rollin in Paris, he was appointed professor at 
the Lycée Buffon, which position he still holds (905), 
fog 's the author of the following works: “Le 
Potte Gresset” (Paris, 1494); “Contes et Récits des 
Dix-Septié¢me et Dix-Huitidme Sitcles ”; “Les Por- 
traits de La Bruytre”; and “Le Théatre Comique 
aux Dix-Septi¢me et Dix-Huitiame Sie les” (Paris, 
1905). He has published also editions of Racine’s 
“Esther” and “ Athalie,” with historical introduc 
tions and commentaries, including copious Biblical 
notes. He isa contributor to the “Revue Bleue,” 
the “Grande Revue,” and “Le Temps.” 

8. 













































J. Ka. 


WOGUE, LAZARE ELIEZER: French 
rabbi; born at Fontainebleau, § vine-et-Marne, July 
22, 1817; died at Paris April 14, 1897; educated at 
the Ly Charlemagne at Paris, and at the Collége 
Royal and the Ecole Centrale Rabhinique at Metz. 
Receiving bis rabbinical diploma in 1843, he re- 
turned to Paris, and became assistant preacher un- 
der Marchand Ennery, chief rabbi of Paris, Eight 
years later Salomon Munk and Adolphe Franck 
established a chair of Jewish theology at the Ecole 
Centrale Rabbinique at Metz, to which Wogue was 
Appointed, remaining in this position until his retire- 
ment, with the title of professor emeritus, in 1894. 
Upon the transfer of the college from Metz to Paris 
(1859)as the Séminaire I “de France, his duties 
were extended to embrace instruction jn Hebrew 























1879 to 1895 he was the director and editor-in-chief 
of the “Univers Israélite,” being at the same time a 
member of the Imperial Academy of Metz, and of 
the Society of Archeology and History of the Mo- 
selle. On Jan. 11, 1885, he was made a chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor, 

Wogue, who was a prolific writer, is best known 
for his translation of the Pen ateuch, with notes 
which include the chief rabbinical interpretations, 
and for his history of Bible exegesis, His works 
are as follows: “Sermon sur la Tolérance” (Metz, 
1841); “Le Rabbinat Francais an Dix-Neuvitme 
Siécle” (Paris, 1843); “L’ Avenir dans Je Judaisme ” 
(¢b. 1844); “Shomer Emunim, Le Guide du Croyant 
tsraélite” (Metz, 1857; 2d ed., with a preface by 
Zadoc Kahn, Paris, 1898), a collection of prayers, 
hymns, and meditations in prose and ver: ‘Le 
Pentateuque” (Paris, 1860-69), a new tr lation, 
with Hebrew text and notes, and a version of the 
Haftarot; “ L’Anthropomorphisme et les Miracles Se= 
lon le Judaisme” (ib, 1867); a translation of the “ Kol 
Kore” of Elijah Soloweyezyk (2 parts, ¢, 1870-75), 
aharmony of the Bible, the Talmud, and the Gospels; 
a translation of Schleiden’s “ Bedeutung der Juden 
fiir Erbaltung und Wiederbelebung der Wissen- 
schaften im Mittelalter” (db. 1877); a revised and an- 
notated edition of the “Sefer Sekiy yot ha-Hemdah” 
by D. Cahen (Mayence, 1877); a translation of Ga- 
briel b. Joshua's “ Petah Teshubah,” whieh appeared 
originally at Amsterdam in 1651 (Paris, 1879); a 

d_ edition of letters A-C of Léon Hollaender- 
s “ Dictionnaire Universel Frangais-Hébren” (éb, 
1879); “Histoire de la Bible ctde VExégise 
Jusqu’d Nos Jours” (ch. 1881); a tr nslation of the 
first two volumes of Gritz’s “Geschichte der Ju- 
den” (’b. 1882-84); « Esquisse d'une Théologie 
Juive” (’. 1887); and “La Prédication Israélite en 
France” (cb, 1890). In addition to these works, 
Wogue translated and annotated Lipmann Sofer’s 
“Gan Raweh,” and revised the “Semaine Israélite” 
of Baruch Créhange, the “Senticr d’Israél” and the 
“Rituel des Pritres” of Klean Durlacher (10 vols, 
with Hebrew text and French translation), and 
Ulmann’s “ Catéchisme.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Ozar ha-Sifrut, y.. Archives Israélites and 

Univers Isr é, April, 1897. 

8, J. Ka, 

WOHLLERNER, JETTY: Galician Hebrew 
writer; born at Lemberg in 1813; died there in 1891, 
When a little girl of eight, Jetty, after having 
passed her examination in primary instruction, was 
taken by her father, Michael Keblnann, into his 
oftice as an accountant. She was so devoted to the 
study of Hebrew, however, that she always attended 
the Hebrew lessons given ber brothers, and in her 
Spare moments sue used to read the Biblein Hebrew. 
The Hebrew letters of the Christian Anna Maria 
Schurmann stimulated her still more, and she in- 
duced her father to engage a teacher for her. The 
physician Goldschmicd, then a student at Lemberg, 
was entrusted with her Hebrew education. At the 
age of fourteen she was betrothed to L. Rosanes of 
Brody, and carried on a correspondence with him 
which was styled by Rapoport “the echo of the 
Song of Songs.” Her fiancé dicd, however; and she 
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was married several years later to Saméon Wohi- 
lerner. She continued to write her Hebrew-letters 
notwithstanding; and the greater portion 6% her cor- 
respondence, which ig noteworthy for its style and 
purity of language, was published in “Kokebe Yiz- 
hak ” and “Ha-Boker Or,” while two letters, one to 

Kayserling and.one to Goldschmied, are found in 

“Ozar ha-Sifrut ” (i. 60-62). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kayserling, Die Jitdischen Frauen, pp. 308- 
S11; Allg. Zeit. dex Jud. 1891, p. 538; Weinberg, Ziyyurim 
me-Hauyye ‘Ammenu, Wilna, 1881; Jewish Chronicle, Nov. 

18, 189}, p. 9 

8 * M. SEL. 






WOLF (Hebr. “ze’eb”; for the rendering of 
“iyyim,” Isa, xiii. 22, and “tannim,” Lam. iv. 3, 
see Fox): The wolf (Canis lupus) is still found in 
Palestine, where the animals prow! in pairs or droves 
about sheepfolds at night. As a type of boldness, 
ferocity, and bloodthirstiness, it is mentioned in Gen. 
xlix, 27; Isa. xi. 6, Ixv. 25; Jer. v. 6; Ezek. xxii. 
27; Hab, i. 8; and Zeph. iii. 3. 

According to the Talmud, the wolf (ANt, 83%. 
and pind (=: Greek Atzoc]) resembles in external 
appearance the dog, with which it can copulate (Ber. 
9b; Gen. R. xxxi. 6); and its period of gestation is 
three years (Bek. 8a). It is the enemy of flocks, 
and directs its attacks especially against the he- 

oats (B. K. 15b; Shab. 58b). The wound caused 
by the wolf’s bite is oblong and ragged (Zeb. 74b). 
Although when pressed by hunger the wolf attacks 
even man (Ta‘an. 19a), it can be tamed (Sanh. 15b). 
For a comparison of the otter with the wolf see Suk. 
56b and Gen. R. cxii. 8; and for fables of which the 
wolf is the subject see Rashi on Sanh. 39a and 105a. 


Biulcanarees Tristram, Nat. Hist. p. 15%; Lewysohn, Z. T. 
p. SI. 
EG.H © | LM. C. 
WOLF, AARON BENJAMIN. Sce Aanox 
B. BensAMIN WOLF. 


WOLF, ABRAHAM NATHAN: German. 


scholar; @prn at Dessau in 1751; died there in 1784. 
On account of his liberal views he-was highly es- 
teemed by Moses Mendelssohn, but when he en- 
.deavored to harmonize the usual Jewish system of 


training with modern European culture, he was~ 


persecuted by the conservative element among the 
Jewish scholars, and even bis friends nicknamed 
him “the backstider.” Wolf was the author of the 
“Pesher Dabar” (Berlin, 1777), a comprehensive 
commentary on the Book of Job, which was highly 
praised by Moses Mendelssohn on account of the 
thorough rabbinical scholarship which it evidenced 
(*Der Sammler,” 1785, p. 43). He also wrote 
“GQrundzige der Jidischen Religion” (¢. 1782), in 
which he expounded the teachings of Judaism in 
simple language without reducing the moral and 
religious contents of Jewish law to arbitrary articles 
of faith. The Jatter work has been lost for the last 
fifty years. Wolf was likewise a contributor to 
“ Ila-Meassef ” and to the first three volumes of the 
“Bikkure ha-‘Ittim.” 
BIBLioGRAPHY: P. Philippson, Biographische Skizzen, pp. 
153-154, Leipsic, 1865 ; Delitzsch, Zur Gesch. der Hebridischen 


Poesie, p. 107; Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 1837, p. 448; Steinschnei- 
der, Cat. Bodl, col. 2578. 
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WOLF, ADOLPH GRANT: American jurist; 
born at Washington, D. C., Jan. 1%, 1869; educated 
at Johns Hopkins University (A.B. 1890) and at the 
George Washington (formerly Columbian) Univer- 
sity of Washington, D. C. (LL.B. 1892; LL.M. 1893). 
He was admitted to the bar in 1893, and then took 
a postgraduate course at the University of Berlin. 
Upon his return to the United States (1895) he be- 
came financial secretary of the United Hebrew 
Charities at Washington; and in 1902 he was ap- 
pointed associate justice of the Supreme Court of 
Porto Rico. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1894-5). 
A. FLT. 
WOLF, EMMA: American anthoress; born 

June 15, 1865, in San Francisco, Cal., to which city 

her parents had migrated from France, and where 

she received her education; In addition to several 
short stories, which appeared in various American 
magazines, she is the author of the following novels: 

“Other Things Being Equal,” San Francisco, 1892: 

“A Prodigal in Love,” 4d, 1894; “The Joy of Life,” 

7. 1896; and “Heirs of Yesterday,” 2. 1900, Her 

Jewish novels attracted particular attention. 

BniogRaPHy; American Jewish Year Book, 5665 (1904-5). ° 
A. F. T. H, 
WOLF, GEORGE GARCIA: South-African 

merchant, and member of the Cape Parliament. 

born at Great Yarmouth 1888; died in London 

March 18, 1899. He commenced business as’an ap- 

prentice in Manchester, but soon emigrated to Mon- 

treal, where he became @ general merchant. In 1860 

he went to Kimberley, where he opened a general 

store, He then became associated with the leading 
men of the diamond fields, and in 1882 was elected 
representative for Kimberley in the Cape Parlia- 
ment. He was presented by his constituents with 

a gold casket containing 600 guineas and accom- 

panied by an illuminated address, Wolf eld sev- 

eral other public offtces in Kimberley for some years, - 
until his return to England, 

BrBLioGRaPny : Jew. Chron, March 24, 1800. * 
a @. L. 
WOLF, GERSOM: Austrian historian and 

educator; born at Holleschau, Moravia, July 16, 

1828; died in Vienna Oct, 29, 1892. He began the : 

study of Hebrew at a very early age, and later re« 

ceived instruction in German and in Latin from Dr. 

Egenter, then stationed in Holleschau as military 

surgeon. Intending to pursue a rabbinical career, 

he went in 1836 to Pohrlitz, and later to Nikolsburg, 
where he engaged in Talmudic studies, attending at 
the same time the gymnasium. Three years later 

(1839) he went to Vienna. where he attended the 

university, his studies embracing pedagogics, phi- 

losophy, and modern languages. In 1846 his first 
article, “Das Lustspiel des Aristophanes und das 

Lustspicl Unserer Zeit,” appeared in Saphir’s “Hu- 

morist.” Three years later he published in Frankl’s 

“Sonntagsblatter ” his “Das Sterben eines Kindes,” 

his only attempt in the ficld of fiction. 

Wolf was personally engaged in the political 
struggles of 1848-49, his “Die Demokratie und der 
Socialismus” appearing in the latter year. On ac- 
count of several radical articles published in “Die 
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Oesterreichische Zeitung” and in “ Die Zeit,” he was 
ordered to leave Vienna; but owing to the interven- 
tion of infltential friends the order was revoked. 
Me then decided to abandon ‘journalism, and pres- 
ently accepted a position in a school for Jewish 
girls, In 1850 be was appointed religious instructor 
in the state industrial high school in the Leopold- 
stadt, one of the districts of Vienna, which position 
he held till 1876. -In 1851, in response to a request 
from the mayor of Vienna for suggestionsas to school 
reforms, he published his “Ueber die Volksschulen 
in Oesterreich,” in which he advocated the elimina- 
tion of religious instruction from all public schools. 
Toward the end of 1852, on account of a secret, de- 
nunciation, his home was searched by the authori- 
ties, and Gui- 
zot’s “La Dé- 
mocratie en 
France,” a work 
which had been 
placed under the 
ban, was found 
in his library. 
He was court- 
martialed, held 
in custody for 
seventeen days 
during trial, and 
finally sentenced 
to four weeks’ 
confinement ina 
fortress, In the 
same year he re- 
ceived hisdegree 
of Ph.D., and 
two years later 
was appointed 
religious in- 
structor to the 
Jewish e¢ommu- 
nity of Vienna, 
Wolf was active * 
in various pub- 
lie underta- 
kings. In1859he 
founded a li- 


Sy 


Yih 
(Nth 


der Israelitischen Cultusgemeinde in Wien, 1820-60” 
(Vienna, 1860); “Zur Geschichte der’ Juden in 
‘Worms und des Deutschen Stidtewesens” (Breslau, 
1862); “Judentaufen in Oesterreich ” (Vienna, 1863) ; 
“Tsaak Noah Mannheimer. Eine Biographische 
Skizze ” (ib. 1863); “ Die Juden in der Leopoldstadt” 
(ib. 1863); “Zur Geschichte der Jiidischen Aerzte in 
Oesterreich” (1864); “Zur Geschichte Jiidischer 
Tartiiffe” (pseudonymously ; Leipsic, 1864); “Das 
Hundertjibrige Jubilium der Israelitischen Cultus- 
gemeinde” (Vienna, 1864); “Zwei Geschichten der 
Israelitischen Cultusgemeinde in Wien” (id, 1865) ; 
“Zur Lage der Juden in Galizien” (1867); “Joseph 
Wertheimer, ein Lebens- und Zeitbild” (Vienna, 
1868); “Die Vertreibung der Juden aus Béhmen im 
Jahre 1744, und 
deren Riickkehr 
im Jahre 1748” 
(Leipsic, 1869); 
“Kurzgefasste 
Religions- und 
Sittenlehre” (Vi- 
enna, 1870; 2d 
ed., ¢d, 1877), 
used as a text- 
book in Jewish 
schools of North 
America; “Ge- 
schichte der Ju- 
den in Wien von 
1156-1876” (cb, 
1876); “Joseph 
II.” (id, 1878); 
“Die Jtidischen 
Friedhdfe und 
die Chevrah Ka- 
dischah in 
Wien” (ib. 1879) ; 
“Die Alten Sta- 
tuten der Jit- 
dischen Gemein- 
den in Mihren, 
nebst den Dar- 
auffolgenden 
Synodalbe- 
schliissen” (tb, 











brary for the 
young; and in 
1861, together 
with Noah 
Mannheimer, 
Baron Kénigswarter, and Julius von Goldschmidt, he 
organized a society for the aid of poor Jewish students 
in Vienna. This society, which is still (1905) in ex- 
istence, has assisted more than 200 students annually 
since its foundation. Until 1872 Wolf officiated as 
pastor to the Jewish inmates of the houses of cor- 
rection of Vienna and Stein-on-the-Danube; and 
from 1884 to 1892, as inspector of all the Jewish 
religious schools of Vienna. 

Wolf is the author of the following works: 
“Geschichte Israels fiir die Israelitische Jugend” 
(Vienna, 1856), introduced as a text-book in various 
Jewish schools of the United States; “ Ferdinand II. 
und die Juden” (7d. 1859; 2d ed., Leipsic, 1860); 
“Vom Ersten bis zum Zweiten Tempel. Geschichte 


(From Wolf, “ Bibliotheca 








Johann Christoph Wolf. 


1880); “ Das Un- 

terrichtswesen 

in Oesterreich 

Unter Kaiser Jo- 

seph II.” (td. 

1880); “Aus der Zeit der Kaiserin Maria Theresia” 

(ib, 1888) ; “ Josefina ” (#5. 1890); and “ Kleine Histo- 

rische Schriften ” (7). 1892), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Wurzbach, Biog. Lex.; Allgemeine Deu 
sche Biographie; Méihrens Mdnner der Gegenwart, 
For Wolf's autobiography see Notizenblatt der Histor 
Statistischen Section der Geselischaft zur Befirderung ¢ 
Ackerbaues, ed. by Christian Ritter d’Elvert, 1875, Nos. ao 4. 
8. e . 
WOLF, HIRSCH W.: German physician; 

born at Lobsens, Posen, 1738; died at Hamburg 

April 14, 1820; studied at the University of Giessen 

(M.D. 1779). After practising for some time in Al- 

tona, he removed to Hamburg, where from 1786 to 

1788 he acted as physician at the poorhouse.. He 








Hebriea,” Hamburg, 















was the author of the following works: “ Abhand- 
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lung iiber das Spanische Flicgenpflaster,” Altona, 
1785; “Vertheidigung der Frilen Beerdigung der 
Juden,” Hamburg, 1788; “Bemerkungen tiber die 
Blattern,” 4, 1795; “Ideen tber Lebenskraft, nebst 
Kinigen Krankengeschichten und Bemerkungen,” Al- 
tona, 1806; “Praktische Bemerkungen nebst Krank- 
heitsgeschichten,” Hamburg, 1811; “ Ueber das We- 
sen des Ficbers, nebst einem Beitrag zum Thicrischen 
Magnetismus,” ¢b. 1815, 2d ed. 1818. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hirsch, Bing. Lez. BK 

8. 

WOLF, JOHANN CHRISTOPH: Christian 
Hebraist and polyhistor; born at Wernigerode Feb, 
21, 1688; dicd at Hamburg July 25, 1739. He stud- 
ied at Wittenberg, and traveled in Holland and Eng- 
land in the interest of science, coming in contact. 
with Vitringa, Surenbuis, Reland, Basnage, and 
others. He especially occupied himse}f with the 
study of Oriental languages and literature, of which 
he became professor at the Hamburg gymnasium in 
1712. At this time the Oppenheimer Collection was 
housed at Hamburg, and Wolf determined to devote 
himself to a description of Jewish literature based 
upon this collection, His researches resulted in 
“Bibliotheca Hebriva” (4 vols., Hamburg, 1715-83), 
the first volume of which contains a list of Jewish 
authors, while the second deals with the subject 
matter under the headings “Bible,” “Talmud,” 
“Cabala,” ete. The knowledge of Christendom 
about the Talmud was for nearly a century and a 
half derived from Wolf's statements. Vol. iii. is a 
supplement to vol. i; vol. iv. to vol. ii. Wolf's 
work forms the basis of Steinsehneider’s catalogue 
of the Bodleian Library, which has references to it 
on nearly every page. Besides this work he issued 
a history of Hebrew lexicons (for his doctor’s disser- 
tation; Wittenberg, 1705), and “ Notitia Kareeorum” 
(Hamburg, 1721). 


BIRLIOGRAPILY ¢ Bla schneider, Billiographigehes ue 
buch, 1859, pp x et xeq.: dem, Cat, Bod. col. 3 
ud. i. 


First, Bibl. 528 ; McClintock and Strong, Cye. J 
TT . 
WOLF BEN JOSEPH OF DESSAU: Ger- 

man scholar and author; born at Dessau in 1762; 

died there March 16, 1826. Left an orphan at an 

early age, he was educated by his father-in-law, Reb 

Gumpel}; and in 1775 he lived with his uncle, Jacob 

Benscher, at Berlin, where he attended the com- 

munal school, He ofliciated as a teacher in Freien- 

walde-on-the-Oder from 1780 to 1782, wasin Wriezen 
from 1782 to 1789, and lived in Sandersleben from 

1789 10.1796, when be settled in Dessau, having 

been appointed tutor in the Herzog Franz Schule. 

At the same time he discharged the duties of secre- 

tary to the Jewish community of Dessau, and also 

officiated as preacher. Wolf was the author of the 
following works: “Minhah Tehorah” @ vols., Des- 
sau, 1805), the Hebrew text of the Minor Prophets, 
with a German translation, and a Hebrew preface en- 
titled “Solct Ja-Minhah”; “Danicl” (2. 1808), with 
the original text, a Hebrew commentary. and a Ger- 
yan translation; a collection of sermons delivered in | 

the synagogue, with a Hebrew translation (7). 1812); 

“Shir” (. 1812), a eulogy on the Book of Esther, 

to which it was appended; a collection of sermons 

(@b. 1813); “Charakter des Judentums” (Leipsic, | 











1817), an apology written in collaboration with Gott- 
hold Solomon; and “ Yesode ha-Limmud ” (Dessau, 
1819), an elementary text-book of Hebrew, with a 
glossary. He was also a collaborator on the ninth 
and tenth volumes of “Ha-Mcassef.” 
hilippson, Bingra: 
acob, Ozer ha-Se 
to Asher’s English tr 
London, {eins B 
Zunz, G.V. p. 4 
Poesie, pp. 107-108 : Pet 
Bod, cols. Spe a, Zeitlin, Bibl, Post-Mendels. p. 


E.G. 8. 0. 


WOLF, LUCIEN: English journalist and 
Anglo-Jewish historian; born in London Jan, 20, 
1857. He began his journalistic career at a very 
carly age on “The Jewish World,” which he joined 
in 1874, and was principal leader-writer for that 
journal until 1893, He was assistant editor of the 
daily “Public Leader” in his twentieth year, and 
after other journalistic experience became foreign 
subeditor and leader-writer of the “Daily Graphic” 
in 1890, a position which he still (1905) holds. He 
isa fellow of the Institute of Journalists, and has 
held honorary positions in connection with it. For 
four years (1893-97) he was London corresponient 
of “Le Journal” of Paris. Wolf is one of the hest- 
informed English writers on foreign politics, and for 
many years his articles signed “Diplomaticus” on 
that subject in the “Fortnightly Review ” were one 
of the characteristic features of the magazine, In 
1905 some communications by him to the London 
“Times” on Russian finance attracted international 
comment, and evoked the unique compliment of a 
disclaimer by the Russian Minister of Finance. 

Wolf has shown a strong interest in Anglo-Jewish 
history. Te was intimately connected with the 
Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibition, compiling the 
official catalogue and the “Bibliotheca Anglo-Jnda- 
ica,” a bibliography of Anglo-Jewish history, both 
in collaboration with Joseph Jacobs. He suggested 
the Jewish Historical Society of England, and be- 
came its first president, in addition to editing for it 
the volume devoted to “ Manassch ben Israel’s Mis- 
sion to Oliver Cromwell” (London, 1901). He has 
devoted considerable attention to Anglo-Jewish pedi- 
grees, of which he has made large collections, and 
wrote “Sir Moses Montefiore,” a centennial biogra- 
phy (1885). He also contributed important articles 
on “Anti-Semitism ” and “Zionism” to the “ Eney- 
clopedia Britannica,” and on the latter subject wrote 
adversely in controversy with Israel Zangwill, with 
whom, however, he joined forces in 1905 for the 
Jewish Territorial Organization. J. 


WOLF, MAX: Austrian composer; born at 
Weisskirchen, Moravia, Feb., 1840; died in Vienna 
March 28, 1886. Lis father, a wealthy business man, 
desired him to pursue a commercial career, but Max 
early evinced a marked inclination for music. He 
began studying composition at the age of sixteen, 
later continuing his studies under A. B. Marx in 
Berlin and Otto Dessof in Vienna. It is told that 
General von Moltke, having heard one of Wolf’s pro- 
ductions played at a concert in Berlin, requested the 
artist to compose a military march, “thata bit o’ fire 
may get into the boys.” 

In his earlier compositions Wolt somewhat imi- 









ische Skizzen, part ii., 
im, p. 330; Zunz, in 
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+ 
tated the style of Offenbach; but later he acquired 
more originality and inventive talent. Among his 
works may be mentioned: “Die Schule der Liebe” 
(1868), a one-act “operetta, which passed through 
thirty-four consecutive performances in Berlin under 
the title “Die Blaue Dame”; “Im Namen des Ko6- 
nigs,” an operetta, performed in Berlin and on vari 
ous other German stages ; “ Die Portriitdame,” staged 
at Gratz and in Vienna; “ Die Pilger” (Vienna, 1872), 
a three-act opera; “Cesarine”; and “Rafaela.” 

Brpiiocrapuy: Serilmer’s Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 

cians; Wurzbach, Biog. Lex.; Allgemetne Zeitung, 1886, p. 

1262; Neue Freie Presse, 1886, No, 7750. 

8. N.D. 

WOLF, SIMON: American jurist, publicist, 
and philanthropist; born at Hinzweiler, Bavaria, 
Oct. 23, 1886; emigrated to the United States in 
1848 and settled as a 
merchant at U S- 
ville, Ohio. Tle stud- 
ied law at the Ohio 
Law College, Cleve- 
land, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at 
Mount Vernon, Ohio, 
in 1861. He practised 
law at New Philadel- 
phia, in the same 
state, for a year, and 
then moved to Wash- 
ington, where he 
opened an office. 
From 1869 to 1878 he 
was recorder of the 
District of Columbia. 
President Hayes ap- 
pointed him one of 
the civil judges at Washington, but he resigned in 
1881 to accept the appointment of consul-general of 
the United States to Egypt, from which office he re- 
tired the following year, He was appointed and re- 
appointed member of the Board of Charities for the 
District of Columbia, and at present practises law 
in Washington. 

Wolf has been for many years chairman of the 
Board of Delegates of Civil and Religious Rights, 
and in that capacity has had many occasions for sub- 
mitting to the federal government grave questions 
of Jewish interest. He has been very active in the 
Independent Order B'nai B’rith, of which he was 
president from 1908 to 1905. He was the founder 
and president of the Hebrew Orphans’ Home at 
Atlanta, Ga., and is president of the Board of Chil- 
dren’s Guardians, Washington. 

He is a prominent freemason, an able lecturer, and 
a recognized orator who has devoted much time to 
philanthropic work among all classes. 

Wolf is the author of “The American Jew as Pa- 
triot, Soldier, and Citizen ” (Philadelphia, 1895) and 
of biographies of M. M, Noah and Com. U. P. Levy. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 1905, p. 208. 
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WOLFENBUTTEL: German city, particularly 
noted for its Samson-Schule, a school, originally 
at Brunswick, founded by Herz Samson, on a legacy 
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by his father. On June 4, 1786, Philip, the brother , 
of Herz, opened e Talmud school at Wolfenbiittel 
for boys. The funds-of these schools were increased 
by subsequent gifts of the foundérs and their de- 
scendants. In 1805 the two foundations werercom- 
bined as the “Samson Free School,” and were trans- 
formed into a German seminary and school in charge 
of four teachers, Instruction was given in German, 
French, arithmetic, geography, history, and callig- 
raphy, and the school consisted of one class with 
eight free scholars. In 1818 the Brunswick school 
was incorporated with the free school, and the funds 
were combined, with the condition that five’ addi- 
tional free scholars should be admitted. As paying 
boarding pupils had also been, received at the re- 
quest of many parents, a second class was organized. 
Instruction in the Talmud was subsequently discon- 
tinued. In 1843 the institution was changed to a 
grammar-school with three cla and was named 
“Samson-Schule.” After 1871 it was gradually en- 
larged to a high school, and by 1908 it’had gained 
the status of a real-school with six classes. It was 
under the direction and supervision of. the ducal 
school-board of Brunswick, and was empowered to 
give certificates for one year’s military service, 
Since 1881 Christian boys have been admitted as pu- 
pils and receive special religious instruction, ~ In 
1903 the faculty included the director, Ludwig 
Tachau, five teachers with university training, and 
three elementary teachers, one of whom also acts 
as resident teacher. The trustees are Counselor of 
Justice Magnus of Brunswick, Gustav Cohen of 
Hanover, and L. Samson of Wolfenbiuttel. Among 
the former pupils of the institution may be men- 
tioned M. I. Jost, Leopold Zunz, and Samuel Meyer 
Ehrenberg (1807-46), who was later its director. 
Although the institution was frequently enlarged, 
in 1895-96 a new and larger building with all mod- 
ern improvements was erected to accommodate the 
constantly increasing attendance. In 1903 there 
were 148 boarders and 11 day pupils. There are 
twenty-five full and between eighteen and twenty 
partial scholarships, in addition to numerous foun- 
dations for the assistance of pupils, even after they 
have left the institution, 
fo LG 


WOLFENSTEIN, MARTHA: American au- 
thoress; born at Insterburg, Prussia, Aug. 5, 1869. 
During her infancy her parents emigrated to the 
United States, settling in Cleveland, Ohio, in the pub- 
lic schools of which city she received her education. 

Martha Wolfenstein has contributed short stories 
to nearly all the leading Jewish journals, and to vari- 
ous other magazines, Among her writings may be 
mentioned; “A. Priest from the Ghetto” and “A 
Sinner in Israel ” (in “ Lippincott’s Magazine”); and 
“The Renegade ” (in the “ Outlook”), In 1901 the 
Jewish Publication Society of America published a 
book from her pen entitled “Idyls of the Gass” 
(German transl, in “ Die Zeit” of Vienna). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : American Jewish Year Book, 1905. 
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WOLFF: American family which derives its 


origin from the Robles family of Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana. The following is the family tree: 
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WOLFF, AARON: Danish merchant; born in 
the Island of Saint Christopher on Aug. 6, 1795;- died 
in London, England, Jan. 12, 1872. He was a de- 
scendant of Daniel Robles de Fonseca. Soon after 
1814 he removed to the Island of St. Thomas, Danish 
West Indies, where he was appointed to the office of 
“Stadthévidemand ” (mayor), which ranked him next 
to the governor of the island. He received from the 
King of Denmark the decoration of the Order of Dan- 
nebrog; and he wasa member of the Royal Council; 
president of the Bank of St. Thomas, which he man- 
aged for thirty-two years; chairman of the Marine 
Slip; president of the St. Thomas Marine Insurance 
Company ; and for many years president of the syn- 
agogue, Wollf anticipated the action of the King of 
Denmark by emancipating all his slaves previous to 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1843, 

J. L.N. Lx. 

WOLFF, ABRAHAM ALEXANDER: Ger- 
man rabbi; ‘born at Darmstadt April 29, 1801; died 
at Copenhagen Dec. 3, 1891. His first teacher was 
his father, Alexander Woiif, a merchant, who was 
well versed in the Talmud and who destined his son 
for a rabbinical career. At the age of six the boy 
astouished the scholars of Darmstadt by his knowl- 
edge of Hebrew. He continued his studies under 
Rabbi C. Meklenburg, and at thesame time attended 
the gymnasium of his native city. In 1817 he went 
to Mayence, where he studied under Herz Scheyer 
and Michael Creizenach, the latter teaching him 
mathematics. Hc then pursued his education under 


« 
Abraham Bing in Wtrzburg, and entered the uni- 
versity there. Three years after his graduation at 
Giessen (Ph.D, 1821), he was ordained rabbi, and in 
1826 was appointed “ Landesrabbiner” of the prov- 
ince of Oberhessen with a residence at Giessen. In 
1828 he received a call from the community of Copen- 
hagen; and he assumed office as chief rabbi of Den- 
mark on May 16, 1829. 

The synagogue of Copenhagen had been burned 
in 1795 and was still in ruins, so that the Jewish com- 
munity—both Sephardim and Ashkenazim—was 
split intoseveral congregations. Wolff, by his great 
energy, induced the Jews to build anew synagogue, 
which was dedicated on April 12, 1888; and in the 
same year Wolff published in Danish the agenda for 
the synagogal liturgy. He is credited also with im- 
proving the relations between the Jews and the Chris- 
tians of Denmark. In recognition of his services in 
the organization of the Royal Library of Copenhagen 
he was created a knight of the Order of Dannebrog 
(Oct. 6, 1854}, and was also awarded the title of 
professor. 

Wolff was the father of Danish homiletics; and 
during his long rabbinical career of sixty-five years 
he delivered about 5,000 sermons, of which over forty 
in German and about 300 in Danish have been pub- 
lished. Ilis works are as follows: “Der Prophet 
Habakkuk” (Darmstadt, 1822), the Book of Habak- 
kuk with literal and metrical German translations, a 
critical commentary, and an introduction on proph- 
ecy; “Torat Yisrael” (German title, “ Lehrbuch der 
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Israelitischen Religion” ; Mayence, 18265), a text-book 
for instruction in Judaism in schools (an abridged 
Danish edition was published by Paul Martin Miller 
in “ Bibliotheca Theologica,” xvii. 67-81, and the en- 
tire work was translated into Swedish by M. Hen- 
rikes, Stockholm, 1844); “Einige Worte an das 

Publicum tiber Mein Israclitisches Religionsbuch ” 

(4b, 1826); “Abhandlung tiber den Eid” (in Weiss, 

“Archiv fiir Kirchenrecht,” 1880); “Drei Vorie- 

sungen als Einleitung zu Vortragen iiber das Juden 

thum” (Copenhagen, 1888); “ Agende for det Mosa- 

iske Trossamfunds Synagoge” (Leipsic, 1889); 

“'Ateret Shalom we-Kmet” (first published under 

the pseudonym of “ Aniam ben Schmida ” in “ Oricnt, 

Lit.” ii, Nos, 23-26, and then, in enlarged form, asa 

book, Leipsic, 1857), a compilation of the opinions 

of ancient rabbis with regard to the piyyutim, “ 
fillat Yisrael,” the prayers with a Danish translation 

(%. 1856); “ Aufgefundener Bricfwechsel Zwischen 

einem Hochgestellten Protestantischen Geistlichen 

und cinem Rabbiner” (first in “Ben Chananja,” 

1860, and then in book form with additions and 

corrections, Leipsic, 1861); “ Lerebog i den Israelitis- 

ke Religion ” (ib. 1861); * Bibclhistorie for den Israeli- 
tiske Ungdom” (¢b, 1862); “ Bibelhistoric for Skole 

og Hjem” (b, 1867); and “Talmudfjender” (8. 

1878). He also made a Danish translation of the 

Pentateuch, which was published on his nineticth 

birthday. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: I, 8. Giriiber, in Oger ha-Sifrut, v. 33) 
Kayserling, Bibliothek Jtidischer Kanzelredue 
xeq.: idem, Gedenthblitter, p. 85; The Refarmer, x. 
p. 13 N. Sokolow, Sefer Zilkaron, pp. 36-37; idem, 
Asif, Vi, part 1, pp. 147-148. 

Ss. M. Sen. 

WOLFF, JOSEPH: Missionary and Oriental 
traveler; born at Weilersbich, near Bamberg, Ger- 
many, in 1795; died at Ile Brewers, Somerset, Eng- 

Jand, May 2, 1862. His father, who was rabbi at 

Wurttemberg, sent him to the Protestant Lyceum 

at Stuttgart, and while still a youth he learned 

Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. Leaving home on ae- 

count of his inclination toward Christianity, he was 

converted after many wanderings, and was baptized 
on Sept. 18, 1812, by Leopold Zola, abbot of the 

Benedictine monastery of Emmaus, near Prague. In 

1818 he commenced to study Arabic, Syriac, and 

Aramaic, and in the following year attended theo- 

logical Icctures in Vienna, In 1815 he entered the 

University of Tiibingen, and by the liberality of 

Prince Dalberg was enabled to study theology for 

nearly two years, as well as Arabic and Persian, 

Biblical exegesis, and ecclesiastical history. In 1816 

he arrived in Rome, where he was introduced to 

Pape Pius VII. by the Prussian ambassador. He 

was soon afterward admitted asa pupil of the Col- 

legio Romano, and later of the Collegio di Propa- 
ganda; but in 1818, having publicly attacked the 
doctrine of infallibility, he was ex- 
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Friend- _ pelled from the papal dominions on ac- 
ship with count of erroncous opinions. After a 
Henry brief stay at the Monastery of the Re- 
Drum- = demptorists at Val Sainte. near Frei- 
mond. burg, he went to Engiand to visit the 


eccentric Henry Drummond. M.P., 





At Cambridge he resumed the study of Oriental lan- 
guages, with the purpose of visiting Eastern lands 
to prepare the way for missionary enterprises. Be- 
tween 1821 and 1826 he traveled as a missionary in 
Egypt and the Levant, and was the first modern 
missionary to preach to the Jews near Jerusalem. 
He sent Christian boys from Cyprus to England for 
education, and then continued his travels through 
Persia, Mesopotamia, Tiflis, and the Crimea. 

About 1828 Wolf commenced an expedition in 
search of the Lost Ten Tribes. After suffering ship- 
at Cephalonia and being rescued by Sir 
Charles Napier, whose friendship he retained 
through life, he passed through Anatolia, Armenia, 
and Khorassan, where he was made a slave, but 
ultimately set free. Undaunted, he traversed Bo- 
kbara and Balkh, and reached Cabu) in a state of 
nudity, having walked six hundred miles through 
Central Asia without clothing. In 1886 he went. to 
Abyssinia, and afterward to Sana in Yemen, where 
he preached to the Wahabites, His next journey 
was to the United States. He preached before Con- 
gress and received the degree of D.D, at Annupolis, 
Md., in 1836. He was ordained deacon by the 
Bishop of New Jersey, and in 1888 priest by the 
Bishop of Dromore. In 1848 be made another 
journey to Bokhara to ascertain the fate of Licut.- 
Col. Charles Stoddart and Captain Connolly, a com- 
mittee formed in London having raised the sum of 
£500 for his expenses. The men for whom he 
searched had been exceuted, and the same fate 
threatened Wolff. According to his own story he 
confronted the sovereigns of Central Asia with jm- 
perturbable audacity, refusing to couform to their 
court etiquette or to observe any ceremony in his 
speech; on being asked to become a Moslem he re- 
turned a defiaut reply. The threat of execution 
was, however, a pretense, and he was ultimately 
rescued through the efforts of the Persian ambassa- 
dor. In 1845 he was presented with the vicarage of 
Ile Brewers in Somerset, where he resided until his 
death, 

Before joining the Church of England, Wolff had 
entertained all sorts of religions opinions. He was 
amember of the Jitthe band which met in Henry 
Drummond's house at Advent, 1826, for a six days’ 
study of the Scriptures, which resulted in the orig- 
ination of the Catholic Apostolic Church under the 
leadership of Trving. In his missionary travels he 
went fearlessly among the most fanatical peoples, and 
he may be said to have been one of the pioneers of 
modern missionary enterprise. His greatest. opposi- 
tion came from the Jews, and to overcome this he 
made use of extraordinary methods, as when, in 
Bombay, he wished to inspect the synagogue of the 
Boni-Isracl. In spite of his education and his ex- 
tensive travels, Wolff was possessed of many erratic 
ideas, Tu India he was considered a fanatic; in 
England he was at one time ostracized by the clergy ; 
and he bent all fucts to suit his theories of the lost 
tribes. He believed the East. India Company to be 
the “kings of the east” (Rev. xvi. 12). 

In [827 Wolff married the sixth daughter of the 
Earl of Orford. Georgiana Mary Walnole hy wham 
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ried (1861) Louisa Decima, daughter of James King, 
rector of St. Peter-le-Poer, London. Wolff signed 
himself “ Apostle of Our Lord Jesus Christ for Pales- 
tine, Persia, Bokhara, and Balkh.” Ee was the author 
of the following works: “Missionary Journal” 
(london, 1824; 2d ed. 1827-29); “Sketch of the Life 
and Journal of Joseph Wolff” (Norwich, 1827); 
“Journal of Joseph Wolff for 1831” (London, 1882); 
“ Researches and Missionary Labors Among the Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Other Sects Between 1831 and 
1834” (Malta, 1835; 2d ed., London, 1835); “Journal 
of the Rev. Joseph Wolff Continued, An Account of 
His Missionary Labors for 1827-31 and from 1885 to 
1838” (London, 1839); “ A Narrative of a Mission to 
Bokhara to Ascertain the Fate of Colonel Stoddart 
and Captain Connolly ” (London and New York; 7th 
ed. 1852); “Travels and Adventures of Joseph 
Wolff” (London, 1860; 2d ed. 1861; translated into 
German, 1863). 

BiBLioGRaPHY : Travels and Adventures of Joseph Wolff, 

London, 1861; Diet. Nat. Biog. 

a. V. EL 

WOLFF, JOSEPH: Russian historian; born at 
St. Petersburg; died at Heidelberg 1900. The son 
of a book-dealer, he early developed a passion for 
reading historical works. After completing a course 
of study at the gymnasium of his native city, he 
entered the University of Leipsic, where he devoted 
himself to the study of history, especially of Polish 
and Lithuanian atfairs. Among his works the fol- 
Jowing may be mentioned; “Senatorowiei Dignitarze 
Wielkiego Ksiestwa Litewskiego, 1886-1795” (Cra- 
cow, 1885); “Syd Ministrem Kréla Zygmunta” (¢. 
1885), a historical sketch; “R6d Gedymina” (7d. 
1886); and “ Kniziowie Litewsko-Rusey od Kofica 
xiv w.” (Warsaw, 1895). Wolff was a corresponding 
member of the Academy of Cracow. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Eneyklopedja Powszechna, xv. 471; Siste- 

maticheskt Ukazatel Literatury o Yevreyakh, 188." 

8. J. Go. 

WOLFF, JULIUS: German surgeon; born at 
Mirkisch Friedland, West Prussia, March 21, 1836; 
died at Berlin Feb. 18, 1902. He received his edu- 
cation at the Grauekloster Gymnasium, and at the 
University of Berlin, graduating in 1860, whereupon 
he established himself as surgeon in the Prussian 
capital. He took part in the wars of 1864, 1866, and 
1870-71, receiving the Iron Cross for non-combatants. 
Tn 1868 he was appointed privat-docent, and in 1884 
assistant professor of surgery, at the University of 
Berlin. In 1890 he became c¢' 
newly founded orthopedic dispensary at the uni- 
versity. In 1899 he received the title of * Geheimer 
Medizinalrat.” 

Wolff contributed more than a hundred essays to 
medical journals, treating of orthopedics, osteop- 
athy, and laryngology. He was the author also of 
“Das Gesetz der Transformation der Knochen ” (Ber- 
lin, 1892), published by the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences. : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

8. 





Pagel, Biog. Ler. 
F. T. H. 
WOLFF, MAURICE: Swedish rabbi; born in 
1824 at Meseritz, Prussia, where his father officiated 
asrabbi. He studied at the universitics of Berlin 
and Leipsic, and was in 1849 appointed rabbi in 


Culm, Prussia, whence he was called in 1857 to 
the rabbinate of Goteborg, Sweden. He is the au- 
thor of the following works: “E Senusi’s Begriffs- 
entwickelung des Muhammedanischen Glaubens- 
bekenntnisses ” (Arabic and German), Leipsic, 1848; 
“Philonische Philosophie,” ¢, 1849 (2d ed., Gote- 
borg, 1858); “Moses ben Maimon’s Acht Capitel,” 
Leipsic, 1863; “Muhammedanische Eschatologie,” 
tb. 1872; “ Bemerkungen zudem Wortlaute der Emu- 
not we-Deot,” 7b. 1878 (2d ed. 1880); “ Philos Ethik,” 
Goteborg, 1879; “ Beitrage zur Philosophie der His- 
torie,” Stockholm, 1882; and “Zur Characteristik 
der Bibelexegese Saadia Alfajjumis,” 1884-85, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : A. de Gubernatis, Dictionnaire International 


des Ecrivains du Jour; Ally. Zeit. des Jud. 1899, No. 45; 
Jew. Chron. Oct. 19, 1889, 


8 F.C. 

WOLFF, OSKAR LUDWIG BERNHARD: 
German improvisator and novelist; born at Altona. 
July 26, 1799; dicd at Jena Sept. 13, 1851. He early 
manifested an unusual aptitude for acquiring Jan- 
guages, and while still in college he translated 
Shakespeare’s “Macbeth” into German verse. In 
1817 he entered the University of Berlin, where he 
devoted himself to the study of medicine, history, 
and literature, afterward settling in Hamburg, where 
he pursued a literary career, The success of the 
Italian improvisators Gianni and Spricci developed 
in him a desire to embrace a similar career; and in 
1825 he started on his first tour, visiting Bremen, 
Hanover, Brunswick, Wolfenbtittel, Weimar, Leip- 
sic, and Dresden, and meeting everywhere with 
marked success. Among his admirers were Goethe 
and Grand Duke Karl August, the latter of whom 
appointed him to a professorship in Weimar. At 
this period of his career Wolff embraced Christianity ; 
and in 1829 he was appointed assistant professor of 
modern literature at the University of Jena, being 
promoted to a full professorship in 1887, 

Among Wolff’s works may be mentioned: “Samm- 
lung Historischer Volkslieder und Gedichte der 
Deutschen” (1830); “Altfranzdsische Volkslieder ” 
(1881); “Poetischer Hausschatz des Deutschen 
Volkes ” (1889; 15th ed. appeared before the author’s 
death); “Die Geschichte des Romans von dessen 
Ursprung bis auf die Neueste Zeit” (1841); “Haus- 
schatz der Deutschen Prosa” (1845); and “ Handbuch 
Deutscher Beredsamkeit” (1846). A collection of 
his novels and stories was published in Jena in 1841- 
1842. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: O. 1. B. Wolff’s autobiography in hig collected 
works, Jena, 184)-42; Neuer Nekrolog der Devtschen, 151: 
Sehréder, Lexikon der Hamburger Schriftsteller, it. 707; 
Altona, 1830, 

8. M. Z. 
WOLFF, ULLA (pseudonym Ulrich Frank): 
German authoress; born at Gleiwitz, Silesia, April 
2, 1850; daughter of Max Hirschfeld. She received 
her education at home and in Breslau and Vienna. 
In 1880 she took up her residence in Berlin, where 
she still lives (1905). In 1876 her first produetion, 
“Der Vampyr,” appeared at the Lobetheater in 
Breslau, and was well received; in 1878 this was 
followed by “Der Herr Kollege,” staged at the Na- 
tionaltheater in Berlin, but meeting with scant suc- 
cess. She thereupon gave up writing for the stage, 
and devoted her literary activity to stories and nov- 
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els, among which may be mentioned: “Das Wald- 
geheimniss,” Bremen, 1879; “Das Wunderkind,” 


Berlin, 1884; “Frau Ottilice” and *Bettlers Heim,” 


#. 1886; “Weltliche Beichte,” ¢. 1887; “Der 
Kampf ums Glick,” 72. 1888; “Rechtsanwalt 
Arnau,” 7. ‘1891; “Der Kompagnon,” 7. 1895; 
“ Adelig,” 2. 1896; “Gestern und Heute,” #. 1897; 
“Margarethe Hilert,” 2, 1898; “ Die Lene,” 74. 1902; 


: “Die Einsiedterin”; “Die Geschichte Zweier Sab- 


bathnachmittage ” (appeared in English translation 
in “The New Era Hlastrated Magazine,” New York, 
Noy. and Dee., 1904); “Beim Patriarchen”; “Die 
Toten”; * Kénnen Damen Allein Reisen?” ; and “ Die 


- Fritlingsgnade.” 


BiniLiogRaPHy: Gistay Karpeles, in Nord und Sud, part 327; 
Rening N(eisser), in Deutsche Hausfrauen-Zeitung, Sept. 
1904, 


8. ‘ F. T. H. 


WOLFFSON, ISAAC: German jurist and poli- 
fician; born Jan. 19, 1817; died at Mamburg Oct. 
12, 1895. He was prominent in German politics, 
and prior to 1871 was a member of the North Ger- 
mun Reichstag, being afterward clected to the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Inthe Jewish community he wasa 
councilman for many years, and was known for his 
philanthropic decds. 

BiBLIOGRAPHY ; Jew. Chron. Oct. 16, 1895, p. 9. 
eed _ F. 8. W. 

WOLFEKAN OF RATISBON : Jewish convert 
to Christianity und traducer of the Jews; lived in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. He was 
prominent in the Son or Trent affair (1475), on 
which occasion he, in order to vent his spite against 
his former coreligionists, asserted that the Jews had 
very likely killed the child, since they needed Chris- 
tial blood for the Passover festival. This affair, 
and particularly Wolfkan’s testimony, a few months 
later afforded Bishop Henry a pretext for making a 
similar accusation against the Jews of Ratishon, 
whom he charged with having cight years previously 
bought a Christian child, which they then murdered 
for ritual purposes. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Griitz, Gesch. viii. 259, 267. 

8. M. SEL. 

WOLFLEIN OF LOCHAMEN (LOCH- 
HEIM): Medieval Bavarian litterateur; known for 
his compilation of the so-called “ Lochhcimer Licder- 
Inch” (about 1450), a collection of medieval German 
folk-songs, numerically arranged. Under No. 15 
appears the following dedication in Hebrew charac- 
ters: “Der Allerliebsten Barbara Meinem Treuen 
Liebsten Gemaken,” which seems to indicate that 
Wolflein was a Jew; as docs also the expression 
“Vil guter Jar,” which appears under No. 5, and 
which was used only by Jews. On the other hand, 
it is noteworthy that “Barbara” is not a current 
name among Jewish women, and that a Christian 
grace after meals appears under song No. 36. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Arnold, in Chrysander’s Jahrhuch filtr Musi- 
tel cle Wissenschaft, 11. 12 et seg.; Gidemann, Gesch. ili. 


8, M. SE. 


WOLFLER, BERNARD: Austrian physi- 
cian: born at Praschnoaugezd, Bohemia, Dec. 8, 





nasium of Prague, he attended the University of 
Vienna (1836-42), where he devoted himself to the 
study of medicine. From 1848 to. 1845 he acted as 
assistant physician at the communal hospital of Vi- 
enna; from 1845 to 1849 he-was a private practi- 
tioner in Prague; and in 1849 he was appointed di- 
rector of the Jewish hospital of Vienna. When 
Baron Anselm von Rothschild, impressed by the 
efficiency of the hospital in spite of its timitations, 
erected a better building and presented it to the con- 
gregation, Wolfler devoted his whole energy to the 
new institution, and visited several hospitals of west- 
ern Europe in order to study their methods, 

Wiolfler founded (1872) a society for the gratuitous 
care of consumptives, without distinction of creed. 
Two country houses at Kierling, near Klosterneu- 
burg, were secured; and every summer a number of 
patients have enjoyed a stay there with proper pro- 
fessional attendance. Wolfler has been a curator, 
and for many years president, of the institute for 
the blind founded at the Hohe Warte by Dr. Ludwig 
August Frankl. In 1866 the government conferred 
upon him the Order of Francis Joseph, and iu 1878 
he received the title of imperial councilor, On the 
occasion of his cighticth birthday (1896) the com- 
mittee of the Jewish community of Vienna hung his 
portrait, painted in oil by the Countess Adrienne 
Potting, on the wall of the committee-room in the 
hospital, among the portraits of its benefactors. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Biog. Lez. vol. lvii., 8.0." 

8. “'N.D. 

WOLFNER, THEODORE: Iungarian dep: 
uty; born at Uj-Pest June 1%, 1864; educated at the 
mnasivm and at the school of technology at Buda- 
pe After spending some time in his father’s tan- 
nery in order to acquire a practical knowledge of 
the manufacture of leather, he undertook an exten- 
sive journey, visiting Germany, Egypt, Palestine, 
and Turkey. 

Wolfner is an alderman of Uj-Pest, a member of 
the county council of Pesth, president of the national 
association of leather manufacturers, director of the 
technological industrial museum, and a member of 
the chamber of commerce and industry in Buda- 
pest. Since 1896 he has represented GbdGU6 in the 
Hungarian Parliament, a fact which is the more 
noteworthy because of the circumstance that this 
district is the favorite residence of Francis Joseph I., 
and is under the influence of court officials. In 1904 
Wolfner was the recipient of a rare honor, when the 
king appointed him a captain of hussars in the re- 
serves and clevated him to the Hungarian nobility. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sturm, Orszdggytllést Almanach, 1901. 

8 L. V. 

WOLFSOHN, AARON. See HaALiz, AAnon 
BEN WoLF. 

WOLFSOHN, WILHELM: German poct and 
essayist; born at Odessa Oct. 20, 1820; died at Dres- 
den Aug. 18, 1865; studicd medicine and philosophy 
at Leipsic. He began his literary career with trans- 
Jations from Latin into German under the pseudonym 
Carl Maier. In 1848 he traveled in Russia, lecturing 
on German literature with such success that he was 
offered a professorship on condition that he would em- 
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turning to Germany, he became assistant ¢ditor of 
the “Blatter fiir Literarische Unterhaltung,” and 
later edited, in connection with Robert Prutz, “Das 
Deutsche Museum.” In 1852 lié moved to Dresden, 
where he continued his literary activity. | 

Tn addition to several volumes of poems, Wolf- 
sohn was the author of the following work. 
schurun” (1841), a Jewish almanac; “Die Schonwis- 
senschaftliche Literatur der Russefi ” (Leipsic, 1843); 
“Rausslands Novellendichter” (8 vols., 1848-51), 
with an introduction; “Neucs Laienbrevier ” (1851), 
ananthology of German poetry; and “Schauspicie” 
(1857-59). Of his plays, “Nur eine Secle” became 
very popular, while “Die Osternacht,” the plot of 
which was based on the blood aceusation, was less 
successful. - Besides contributing literary essays to 
the Leipziger Zeitung.” he edited a magazine of 
his own which from 1862 to 1864 appeared under the 
title “Russische Revue,” and afterward under the 
title.“ Nordische Revue.” His “Russische Ge- 
schichten” were published after his death by his 
son (Leipsic, 1884). Wolfsohn marricd outside of 
his faith, and his children were brought up as 
Christians, 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: Unsere Zeit, 1865, p. 713: Georg Ebers, in 
Ueber Land und Meer, 186 D; Ally. Zeit. Jud. 
1865, pp. 537, 554, 602; Allgemeine Deutsche Pionraphe: 
8. . 





















WOLLEMBORG, LEONE: Italian economist; 
born at Padua 1859; graduated from the university of 
his native city (1878). He made a special study of 
political economy, and his most noteworthy achieve- 
ment was the establishment of rural savings-banks 
for the peasantry and small farmers of Italy. He 
represented the city of Padua in the legislative as- 
sembly during several consecutive terms, and from 
1900 to 1903 he held the portfolio of finance in Za- 
nardelli’s cabinet. 

Wollemborg is the author of the following works: 
“Aleune Lettere Incdite” (Padua, 1880); “TI Costo 
di Produzione Come Norma per la Determinazione 
del Valore” (Bologna, 1882); “La Prima Cassa 
Cooperativa di Prestiti in Italia” (Padua, 18838) ; 
“T,Ordinamento delle Casse di Prestito” (Verona, 
1884); “Le Casse Cooperative di Prestito "(é. 1884) ; 
“Sull’ Ordinamento Economico Giuridico delle Lat- 
terie Sociali Cooperative” (Bologna, 1887); “Sul 
Dazio Compensatore pei Cereali” (Padua, 1887); 
“Sull’ Istituzione di un Consorzio fra gli Agri- 
eoltori del Friuli” (Udine, 1887); “Sull” Assicura- 
zione in Generale e in Particolare sull’ Assicurazi- 
one Contro i Danni della Mortalitd del Bestiame (i. 
1887); “Sull’ Assicurazione Contro i Danni della 
Mortalita del Bestiame e sui Modi di Ordinaria” (b. 
1887); “La Teoria della Cooperazione” (Bologna, 
1887) ; “ Les Caisses Rurales Italicnnes, Rapport pour 
l'Exposition Universelle de Paris en 1889” (Rome, 
1889) ; and “Che Cosa e una Cassa Ruraie?” (Cuneo, 
1895). 

gs 





UC. 
WOLLHEIM, ANTON EDUARD W. DA 
FONSECA: German playwright and journalist; 
born in Hamburg Feb. 12, 1810; died in Berlin Oct. 
24, 1884; studied at the University of Berlin (Ph.D. 
1831), Shortly after the completion of his studies 
he removed to Paris, where he became infatuated 


2 “Je- | 








with the daughter of a Portuguese nobleman who 
lived there in exile. In order to win her he en- 
listed? in Don Pedro’s regiment, and was wounded 
during an -engagentent. His flancée having died in 
the meantime, Wollheim left Paris for Hamburg; 
and upon the death of his father he went to Copen- 
hagen, where he was engaged in ca 
valuable Pali manu 
later appointed by k 
the private council, 








ipts in the royal library, being 
ng Frederick VE. sec 
Jy: 1888 he went to Vienna, 
where he produced his first play, “Andrea,” which 
represcated the adventures of the French mafshal 
Andrea Massena. ‘Ten years later his “Raphael 











taloguing the4 


Sanzio” wasstaged in Vienna; while his “Rosen im: 


Norden,” or “Des Teufels Wette,? was reecived 
with equal favor both in Berlin and in Hamburg. 
In 1849 he was appointed iustructor in Oriental and 
modern languages at the University of Berlin, being 
at the same time engaged as the Berlin eorrespond- 
ent of the London “ Morning Chrouicle.” : 
From 1854 to 1858 Wollheim was employed in the 
diplomatic service of the Austrian government; and 





during the following six years he edited at Ham. 


burg a weekly journal, the “Controle,” devoted to 
the promotion of Austrian interests. In 1868 he 
established his own summer theater at St. Georg, a 


suburb of Hamburg; and two years later he went to’ 


Berlin, where he became editor of the “ Moniteur Ofli- 
ciel du Gouvernement Général.” From 1871 to 1872 
he was attached to the German embassy at Paris. 
Among his works may be mentioned: “ National- 
Literatur der Skandinavier” (1876-77); “Deutscher 
Sechandel und die Franzésischen Prisengerichte ”; 
“Indiseretionen ” (1888); and “ Neue Indiscretionen ” 
(1884), containing many autobiographical data. He 
died in poverty in St. Hedwig’s Hospital at Berlip. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Briimmer's Dichter-Lexikons Schroders 
Lericon der Hamburger Schriftatetler > Wurzbach, My. 
Lex.; Gottschall, Deutsche Natinel-L tur des Neun- 
zehnten Jahrhunderts; Max Mendheim, 4. H. Wolthetm 
da Fonseca. 

8. M. Z| 
WOLOWSKI (Hebr. Shor): Polish family, sev- 
eral members of whieh becuine converted to Chris- 
tianity. It flourished in southern Poland in the 

seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and was di- 

rectly descended from Osias Tebu’at-Shor, It was 

not until the family had become Christianized that 
it adopted the Polish form of the name, “ Wolowski.” 

Jewish members of this family bearing the name 

Twiaschor, and Christian members of the name of 

Wolowski are still living in Brody and Lemberg. 

The following are the more important members: 
Elisha Shor: Rabbi of Robatyn, Galicia, during 

the middle of the eighteenth century. He was a 

zealous adherent of the Shabbethaians, and, having 

become a follower of Jacob Frank, he was a leader 
of the Frankists before that party joined the Cath- 
olic Church. When internal friction among the 

Frankists led to public proceedings against them 

(June 11, 1756), Elisha was charged with being the 

leader of those who seduced the people to lewdness, 

‘The prosecution failed, however, to make out a strong 

case against the Frankists, and Elisha returned to 

Rohatyn. Upon the death of Bishop Dembowski 

of Lemberg, which took place shortly after, the 

Frankists lost a stanch protector: they were out- 
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lawed, and the Polish rabble began murdering and 
pillaging among them, Elisha being one of the first 
victims (Nov., 1757). . ; 

Hayyah Wolowski: Daughter of Elisha. She 
played a conspicuous part among the Shabbethaians, 
and jater among the Frankists. she had an excetlent 
knowledge of the Zohar, and whenever she fell into 
one of her trances she would cite it from memory. 

Nathan ben Elisha; after baptism, Michael 
Wolowski: Brother of Solomon, and like him 
prominently identified with the Frankists, although 
in a lesser degree. 

Solomon ben Elisha; after baptism, Lucas 
Franciszek Wolowski: A son of Elisha, and a 
prominent figure in the Frankist movement in Po- 
land, and later in Offenbach, Together with Judah 
Koysa, he was one of the chief delegates of the 
Frankists at the disputation held at Kamenetz- 
Podolsk (June 20, 1757) at the suggestion of Bishop 
Dembowski. Two years later (May 16, 1759) he 
went to Lemberg at Frank’s request, in order to 
seck official recognition for the sect from Wratislav 
Lubienski, later primate of Gnesen. As condition 
of the baptism of all Frankists, he asked that the 
newly appointed Archbishop Mikolsky should ar- 
range a disputation between them and the rabbis, 
which request was granted (as to the time and result 
of this disputation see Frank, JAcoB, AND THE 
Franxists). On Sept. 19, 1759, Solomon, together 
with 1,000 followers of Frank, embraced the Catholic 
faith in Lemberg, whereupon he assumed the name 
ot Wolowski. Even after the death of Frank he 
was active as a mediator between Eve, Frank’s 
daughter, and the Polish Jews. He died in Poland 
at the close of the eighteenth century, prior to the 
final division of Poland. 

BUBetoGRaPny : Kleezewski, Dissertacya Albo Mowa 0 Pis- 
mach Zydoie h, Lemberg, 1759; Pikalski, Zloxe Zydow- 
ska, ib. 1760; J, Calmanson, a sur P 
Juifs de Prlogne, Warsaw, 1796 ; Skimborowiez, 
in Nauka Jakobe Joxefa Franka, ib. 18665 Gritz, 


und dic Frankisten, Breslau, 1868. 
8. 8. 0. 


WOLPER, MICHAEL: Russian educator and 
author; born in Wilna 1852; educated in the rab- 
vinical school of his native city. He was graduated 

” in 1872, since when he has been active asa teacher 
in Jewish elementary schools. At present (1905) he 
. officiates also as inspector of the Jewish seminary in 
‘Wilna, and as censor of Hebrew publications. 
.Wolper is the author of: “ Pervaya Uchebnaya 
. Knizhka po Zakonu Yevreiskoi Religii” (Wiina, 
1880; 3d ed. 1882); “ Mesillali Hadashah ” (24. 1888), 
a method for the study of Hebrew; and, in collabo- 
ration with Nemser, a catechism of Judaism. He 
has published also various other Russo-Jewish 
school-books. 


BIR OGRAPEY 2 Sistematicheskit Ukazatel, St. Petersburg, 
H.R. ‘ J. Go. 
WOMAN, CREATION OF. See Eve. 
WOMAN, RIGHTS OF: The problem of the 

tights of woman in Jewish jaw and custom is pre- 

sented mainly in five phases: (1) the power of the 
father over his daughter; (2) woman’s right of in- 
heritance; (3) the powersand duties of the husband; 

(4) woman’s opportunities for self-improvement and 







isos 











for following various occupations; and (5).the posi- 
tion of the mother, vs 

(1) An early intimation of woman’s freedom to' 
choose her mate in life is found in Gen. xxiv. 58, 
where Rebekah, when ber hand is sought for Isaac 
by the steward of Abraham, is asked: 
“Wilt thou go with thisman?” Ap- 
parently, however, Isaac was not con- 
sulted at all as to whether he preferred 
a wife from Mesopotamia or a Canaanite or Hittite 
damsel, Although the story of Rebekah proves a 
devp-seated sentiment that a girl should not be 
coerced into marriage, the civil law gave no force 
to this sentiment, but recognized (Ex, xxi. 7) the 
power of the father to sell Iris daughter into bondage 
with the evident intention that she should .become 
the wife of her master or of her master’s son. The 
limitations to the rights of the father, as established 
by tradition, have been discussed under SLAvEs 
AND Suavery. The daughter must be under the 
age of puberty, and the sale is justified only by ex- 
treme poverty, although the principle that the father 
can dispose of the daughter’s hand remains intact, 
as is attested by expressions found elsewhere in the 
Torah, such as Deut. xxii. 16: “I gave my daugh- ° 
ter to this man to wife.” Tradition teaches (IXid. ii” 
1), however, that a mature girl (M532), ¢-e., one more 
than twelve and a half years of age, had the right to 
give herself in marriage, and the same privilege was 
allowed to a “widow from marriage,” even in case 
she was immature. On the other hand, the father 
had the power to take a wife for his infant son with- 
out the son's consent (Ket. ix. 9). 

Although marriages are celebrated between very 
young grooms and brides in Europe, it has for cen- 
turies been unusual, even in the eastern part of the 
Continent, to give immature girls in marriage. The . 
form of the ketubah, as found in the “ Nahalat 
Shib‘ah,” published in 1666, speaks only of the bride 
as personally accepting the groom's proposal, and 
has no alternative form by which the father might 
accept for her. 

The father is entitled to the work of his daughter’s 
hands, and to what she finds (Ket. iv. 4), until she 
attains the age of maturity, which is reached very 
early; and he has the same rights over his infant 
son, the term here lasting six months longer. 

The father was empowered to release his daugh- 
ter from her vows (Nun, xxx.), although, according 
to the Mishnah (Ned. x. 2), this power ceased when 
she attained her majority. This power of loosing 
vows was & great step in the progress of woman’s 
freedom, marking an advance over both Babylo- 
nian and Roman law, under which the father could 
impose vows on his danghter even against her will. 

(2) While in some systems of ancient law daugh- 
ters or sisters were excluded from all rights of in- 
heritance, and while in other systems they were put 
on an equality with sons or brothers, the Mosaic law 
gave the inheritance to the daughter or daughtcrs 

when there were no sons, and, by 
Female In- analogy, to sisters or paternal aunts 
heritance. when there were no brothers (sec 
AGNATES). In no case, however, 
either under Mosaic or under rabbinic law, did an 
inheritance go to the mother (B. B. viii. 1), The 


Paternal 
Power. 
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institution of maintenance for minor daughters, and 
the rule that the father’s estate must providea dowry 
for the younger daughters which should equal the 
portion received by their clder sisters (unless the 
father had become impoverished, when the mini- 
mum dowry should be fifty zuzim), show that in 
the great majority of cases the daughters fared bet- 
ter than the sons (see B. B. ix. 1; Ket. iv. 11; and 
the clause concerning “benan nukban,” or “ female 
children,” in the ketubah). No such favor was 
shown, on the other hand, to sisters or other kins- 
women of the decedent, and traditional law sought 
mercly to soften the hardships of agnatic succession 
in accordance with the natural feclings of a dying 
father, instead of setting the inheritance aside, as 
was done by the one hundred and eightecnth novel 
in the Roman Code and by American statutes en- 
acted since the Revohition. 

The position of the daughter or sister in regard 
to the right of inheritance was at least no worse 
than it is now under the law of England in case of 
Janded estates. 

(3) The position of married women in Israel was 
naturally improved when the wife brought a dow- 
yy to her husband instead of being purchased. 
omy, the word for “dowry,” appears for the 

first time in the arrangements for the 
Relations wedding between King Solomon and 
to Pharaoh's daughter (I Kings ix. 16). 
. Husband, The literal meaning of the term is 
“dismissal,” since it was the father's 
present to his daughter when she left his house. 
The use of the word in this place proves the exist- 
ence of a custom of bestowing on the daughter 
such gifts ag would inure to the husband’s bencfit. 
In later times the Babylonian word “nedunya” 
was substituted for the Hebrew term. The “mohar,” 
or “price,” which the groom had to weigh out ac- 
cording to the Pentateuch, was originally the sum 
paid for the bride, like the “tirhatu” of Babylonian 
law; but in Israel, us in Babylon, it early became 
customary for the bride’s father to restore this price 
to the husband at the wedding, whereupon it was 
secured by contract (the ketubah) to the wife asa 
jointure, payable upon the death of the husband or 
in case of divorce. Thus the mohar was no 
longer incompatible, either in Babylonia or in Ca- 
naan, With the dowry bestowed upon the bride 
from her father’s house. The obligation to return 
the dowry and to pay the jointure (kctubah) served 
as a good security against divorce on insufficient 
grounds, 

Porycamy must have been very rare during the 
period of the Mishnah and Gemara; for though the 

. Wives of many rabbis are mentioned, there are no 
allusions to plural marriages. Among the person- 
ages named by Josephus, King Herod is almost the 
only polygamist. Concubinage, or the taking of 
an inferior .wife (see Prieces), was no longer 
practised in mishnaic times. 

The husband’s duties to the wife are set forth in 
detail under Ketrpay. In the body of that instru- 
ment he binds himself to work for her, and to honor, 
support, and maintain her. The wife, if she brings 
no dowry, is bound to do such housework for the 
husband as grinding, baking, washing, cooking, 








suckling her child, spreading the bed, and working 
in wool (spinning, knitting, and the like). If she 
brings one slave woman, or the means to buy one, 
she need not grind, bake, nor wash clothes; if two, 
she need not cook, nor suckle her child; if three, 
she need not spread the bed nor work in wool; if 
four, she may “sit still in her chair” (Ket. v. 5). 
She must, however, do certain small services for her 
husband which it would be improper for any but the 
wife to perform, such as washing his hands and face 
(comp, the Talmud ad lve. R. Eliezer maintained, 
however, that though she brought a hundred slaves, 
the husband might insist on her working in wool, 
lest idleness should Jead her into intrigues; and I. 
Simeon ben Gamalie] declared the husband should 
not allow idleness in his wife, as it would drive her 
into melancholia. It is noteworthy that a married 
woman was never bound to work in the field. 

As shown under AssatlLr aND Barrenry, the hus- 
band must not strike his wife; if he does, he is liable 
for “damage, pain, and shame,” the same as to a 
stranger. The legal remedy was less effectual as a 
protection to the wife, however, than the religious 
warning (B. M. 59a), which ran: “A man should al- 
ways be careful lest he vex his wife: for as her 
tears come easily, the vexation put upon her comes 
near {to God]; since, though all other gates be shut, 
the gate of tears is never closed.” i 

(4) The fear that an idle wife would fall either into 
intrigues or into melancholia shows that study or 
reading wasnotacommon diversion of women. The 
Talmud (ad loc.) suggests that they might: maintain 
cheerfulness by playing chess (“nardeshir”). On 

the other hand, if would appear from 











‘Woman a passage of the Mishnah (Ned. iv. 3), 
and that it was usual to teach girls to read, 
Culture. which of course meant to read the 


Bible, though it was regarded as 
highly improper to instruct them in the oral law. 
The tone which pervades the Bible and the Tal- 
mud, however, is not very different from that which 
runs through the literature of other nations, show- 
ing that woman was held of less account than man, - 
Leah boasts of the many sons she has borne to’. 
Jacob; Hannah prays to the Lord for a man ehild; 
and the Mishnah speaks of him who prays that his 
wife may bring forth a son rather than a daughter. 
In Hebrew law women were not competent witnesses 
cither in civil or in criminal cases. It was a dis- 
grace to a warrior to be killed or disabled by a 
woman, while a woman who could not find a man to 
marry her was held jn contempt. Recognition was 
won, however, by women of high talent, sueh as 
Deborah in Isracl’s heroic epoch, the prophetess 
Huldah in the later days of the kingdom of Judah, 
and R. Meir'’s wife in the mishuaie period; while the 
niae years’ reign of Queen Salome was a golden age 
in Jewish history, The last chapter of Proverbs 
could not have been written among a nation which 
despised its women. Wives were frequently em- 
powered by their husbands to manage a shop or 
store (“hanut”), and widows were appointed 
guardians for their infant children; so that busi- 
ness was not an unknown field to them (Ket. ix. 
4-5.) Ia modern times much of the retail trade of 
the Jews, and nota little even of wholesale com- 
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merce, has been carried on by women, while their 
husbands have been poring over the Bible or Tal- 
mud, either at home or in the bet ha-midrash. 


(5) The position of the mother is higher under the” 


Mosaic law than under any other system of antiq- 
uity. By the fifth commandment the mother is to 
be honored equally with the father, while in the 
moral law (Lev. xix. 3) the command to “ fear” the 
mother, that is, to treat her with re- 
spect, is placed even before the duty of 
“fearing ” the father. Death is threat- 
. ened him who strikes or who curses 
his mother, as well as him who thus offends 
against his father; The Talmud, in showing under 
what extreme provocation the righteous man will 
maintain an outward regard for his parents (Kid. 
30b-82a), gives stories of outrageous mothers who 
were treated with the utmost respect. This senti- 
ment was not shown by the Greeks toward cven the 
best of mothers; forin the tirst book of the “ Odyssey ” 
Telemachus reproves Penelope, and imperiously 
sends her away to her own apartment to mind 
her own womanly business. In the so-called Su- 
merian family laws, the Babylonian code gocs far- 
ther than Mosaic legislation, for the son must leave 
the parental house at his mother’s bidding. The 
Book of Proverbs i3 full of expressions of reverence 
for the mother, who is the tcacher of all virtues. 
It states that King Lemuel was taught wisdom by 
his mother. A curse is foretold for the man who 
forgets to reverence his mother, 

The Baraita teaches the influence of the mother 
on her offspring through simple heredity when 
it says: “Most sons follow the nature of the 
niother’s brothers” (B. B. 110a), This very belief 
that the mother gave her child a legacy of good or 

» evil qualities which, though hidden in her, appeared 
in her brothers, must have raiscd the standing of 
mothers and of womankind in general. 

See also Davantrer iv JeEwisn Law; Huspanp 
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WOODBINE: Borough in Cape May county, 
New Jersey; established as an industrial village 
Aug. 28, 1891; incorporated asa borough in April, 
1903, It is sitnated on a tract of land which origi- 
nally comprised 5,300 acres, and was purchased by 
the trustees of the Baron de Hirsch Fund as a site 
for an agricultural and industrial colony. The pri- 
mary intention of the founders of Woodbine was 
the establishment of an agricultural colony for Jew- 
ish immigrants from eastern Europe. Farming was 
to be the chief occupation, but, to make it more re- 
munerative, it was decided at the same time to re- 

serve a certain portion of the tract-as 

‘Early De- a site for the future village of Wood- 

velopment. bine. which should contain a lecal 

market for farm produce as well as 

factorics to give employment to members of the 
farmers’ families. e 

By the summer of 1892 about, fifty farmhouses 
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that year. In the same year the firm of Meyer 
Jonasson & C6. opencd a cloak-factory which gave 
employment to mere than one hundred persous. 
Almost all of these employees lived on farms, some 
of them residing at a distance of three miles from 
*the village. Unfortunately, the economic depres- 
sion of 1893 affected the cloak industry unfavorably, 
and the decreased demand led to a partial suspen- 
sion.of work in the Woodbine factory. Thedis 
tent among the operatives and the strikes whic 
followed caused the factory to shut down; and the 
firm finally removed from the village. In addition 
to this, many of the farmers, unable to earn a living 
either from the land or in the factory, left for New ‘ 
York or Philadelphia, A large number of those who 
remained were employed to cut cord-wood; and. 
others were engaged in clearing the town lots of ° 
stumps, while the young people pitked huckleber- 
ries, or sought work in the tomato-cauning factory 
in Ocean View near Sea Isle City. j 

In 1894 aud 1895 the outlook became much 
brighter. Aclothing-factory was established in he 

village by Daniel & Blumenthal of 

Factories Philadelphia; and the population be- 

Es- gan to increase. This was followed 
tablished. by the establishment of several other 
manufactories in Woodbine; and these 
additions, though gradual, were accompanied by 
an almost uninterrupted growth of population. 
While the carly settlers were mostly from southern 
Russia, later arrivals increased the proportion of 
Lithuanians and added to the number from the gov- 
ernment of Kherson, the latter immigrants. being 
ehietly from Odessa. A small group of Rumanians 
also went to Woodbine. 

The early plans of the founders of Woodbine have 
not been realized, Instead of becoming an agricul- 
tural colony with an industrial adjunct, it is an in- 
dustrial village with a few farmers. In 1905 there 
wi probably only twenty farmers who derived 
a part or all of their income from the soil; and, al- 
though many of the villagers cultivated small gar- 
dens, a number of the more distant farms were en- 
tirely unoccupied. Considerable farming skill and 
capitai are required to bring about much improve- 
ment in the soil; and the Woodbine farmers possess _ 

but a limited amount of either. Not- 
Failure of withstunding all these drawbacks, 
Farms. Jiewever, the farmers of Woodbine 
have made real progress within recent 
years. Those who supply the local demand for milk 
have learned something of balanced rations and of 
economy in feeding, while the truck-gardeners and 
the fruit-growers have acquainted themselves with 
market conditions and have increased the fertility of 
their soil. Grapes, which were once sold in Wood- 
bine itself, now find a market at Vineland; and 
garden-truck, which formerly could not be disposed 
of ata profit, is sold to advantage at Ocean City 
and Sea Iste City. a 

The farmers of Woodbine have profited unmis- 
takably from the Baron de Hirsch Agricultural 
School, which was established in 1895 and has grad- 
ually extended the cultivated area of the school 
farms. It has a model poultry-plant and an apiary, 
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and covers in all ubout 300 acres of land. . The es - 


tablishment of the’ schodl was largely due-to the 
efforts of H. L. Sabsovich. Its curric- 
ulum is chiefly practical, attention be- 
* ing given primarily to various branches 
of applied husbandry and to farm me- 


Agricul- 
tural 
School. 


chanics, while the theoretical instrue-" 





tion is mainly directed toward familiarizing the 
pupils with the principles underlying modern farm- 
ing. A considerable number of the alumni of ‘the 
school are devoting themselves to practical agricul- 
ture. One of them is the successful manager of the 
Allivine farm near Vineland, N. J.; three are farm- 
ing for themselves in Connecticut, two in Colorado, 
one in northern New Jersey, one in New York state, 
and two in Woodbine, A much larger number are 
The alumni include 
four college graduates, two graduates of a medical 
school, one lawyer, twelve college students, three 
members of the United States navy, one of the 
United States army, aad a number of machinists, 

The four local public schools had in 1905 an enrol- 
ment of ‘over 500, and the average attendance in 
1904 was450. At first included in the school district 
of Dennis township, the Woodbine schools were or- 
ganized into a separate district in April, 1903, and 
temporary trustees were appointed until the spring 
of 1904. Woodbine las also a kindergarten and a 
Talmud Torah. The public buildings include two 

art synagogues, a bath-house, a hospital 

Schools (formerly a hotel), and an engine-house 
and Syna- and meeting-hall for the volunteer fire- 

gogues, company. The local industries are 

‘housed in five brick buildings, while 
water and electric lighting are supplied to most of the 
houses in the borough from the central pumping- 
station. 

In 1901 the average individual income was $7.30 
per week, and the average earnings per family were 
$675 per annum. There were in that year 175 single 
and double cottages in Woodbine, of which 14 were 
owned by the Baron de Hirsch Fund and 161 by the 
people; of the latter only 23 were rented. Seventy 
per cent of the cottages varied in cost of construc- 
tion between $575 and $1,000, the remainder being 
erected at a cost of over $1,000 cach. Their esti- 
mated total cost was $157,450, of which $58,200 had 
been paid in 1901. In 1905 the borough proper 
had 223 private houses, these and the outlying 
farmhouses being inhabited by 325 families. Jacob 
Kotinsky, entomologist for the territory of Hawaii, 
Joseph W. Pincus, agriculturist of the Baron de 
Hirsch School, and Jacob G. Lipman, soil chemist 
and bacteriologist of the New Jersey State Experi- 
ment Statfon, were among the early settlers in 
Woodbine, The pepulation is now (1905) 1,900, of 
whom 94 per cent are Jews. See also Jew. Encyc. 
i. 262, 8.0 AGRICULTURAL COLONIES. 

A 





. IG L. 
WOOLF, ALBERT EDWARD: American 
chemist and inventor; born in New York Sept. 26, 
1846; educated in the public schools of that city 
and at the College of the City of New York. 
Aniong Woolf’s achievements may be mentioned: 
the introduction of peroxid of hydrogen for 
bleaching ostrich-feathers and for use as an anti- 


septic (187@), and the discovery (1889) of the anti- 
septic properties of sea-water decomposed by elec- 
trolysis (clectrozone), a discovery now widely applied 
in, the treatment of drinking-water, garbage, and 
sewage, and used by the United States authorities in 
suppressing yellow fever in Havana, Cuba (1899). 
Woolf is a member of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engjncers, and of the Society of Arts, 
London, England. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who in America, 1903-5. 

A. F, H. VY. 

WOOLF, EDWARD: Ameriean musician and 
novelist; born in London, England, Sept., 1803; 
died in New York March 14, 1882. After acting as. 
a musical conductor in his native city, he emigrated 
(1839) to New York, where his abilitics were soon 
recognized, and where he was engaged as orchestral 
leader, musical instructor, and choirmaster. He 
contributed many novels to “ The Jewish Messenger ” 
during the early part of the existence of that peri- 
odical; among these may be mentioned “The 
Jewess of Toledo,” “The Vicomte d’Arblay,” and 
“Judith of Bohemia.” 

Woolf’ssonsall attained more or less prominence: 
Solomon, as a professor of art and drawing for 
forty years in the College of the City of New York; 
Benjamin E. (born in London Feb., 1886; died in 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 6, 1901), asa dramatist und com- 
poser (“The Mighty Dollar” and “The Doctor of 
Alcantara”); Michael Angelo (born in London 
1837; died in New York March 4, 1899), famous for: 
his street caricatures; Philip (born in New York 
Feb. 7, 1848; died in Boston 1903), as a physician 
and novelist; and Albert Edward, as an inventor. 
Bin120GRAPHyY: Isaac §, Isaacs, Edward Woolf, in Puy. Am. 

Jew. Hist. Soc. 1904. . : 

A. ABER, 

WOOLF, SIDNEY: English lawyer; bérn ins 
London 1844; died March 12, 1892; educated at 
Neumegen’s school and at Uni y College, Lon- 
don. After passing the examination of the Ingor- 
porated Law Society, he joined his brother as a 
partner ina firm of solicitors. Then, after having 
been a pupil of Murphy, queen's-counsel, he was 
called to the bar by the Middle Temple in 1873. He 
began to practise in mercantile and criminal cases, 
and later became the leading advocate of his day in 
bankruptcy matters. On Jan. 24, 1890, he was ap- 
pointed queen's counsel. ’ 

Woolf's first legal book dealt with’ the law on 
adulteration of food (1874). He afterward wrote, in 
collaboration with Middleton, on the law and prac- 
tise of compensation, as well as on the liquidation , 
of business firms by the court. IIe was active as a 
communal worker, was one of the principal sup- 
porters of the Westminster Jews’ Free School; and 
served as warden and as council member of the 
Berkeley Street Synagogue. He was a member 
also of the council of the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
BIBLtoGRaPHyY : Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, March 18,16 

a . ~L. 

WORM: “Rimmah” and “tole‘ah” are the terms 
most frequently employed in the Bible to connote 
not only the earthwerm, but any elongated crawl- 
ing creature, such as the maggot, caterpillar, larva 
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of an insect, and the like. Thus, in the account of | Kéln am Rhein,” p. 9, note 3, Breslau, 1903), The 


the“ worms ” which appeared in the manna (Ex. xvi. 
20, 24) the terms evidently refer to caterpillars 
which feed on putrefying matter, while the 
“worms” described as destroying vineyards and the 
gourd (Deut. xxviii. 39; Jonah iv. 7) were some 
variety of beetle or insect larva, and the “ worms” in 
Isa. xiv. 11, Job xvii. 14, xxi. 26, and similar pas- 
sages were maggots or larvee which feed on dead 
bodies. For the meaning of “zohale erez” (Mic. 
vii. 17) see SERPENT. 

Metaphorically, the worm symbolizes lowliness 
and helplessness (Isa. xli. 14; Ps. xxii. 7 [A. V. 6]; 
Job xxv. 6), but in Isa. Ixvi. 24 the worm and fire 
together connote eternal pain. 

» There are several species of earthworm (Lumbri- 
cus) in Palestine, and Myriapoda abound. 

In the Talmud also “rimmah” and “tole‘ah” are 
found as general terms for “worm,” while the ge- 
neric denomination for all crawlers is “shekazim 
u-remasim” (see REPTILES). Several species are 
mentioned under special names, such as wina, a 
kind of water-worm (Nats tulifer; Zeb. 22a); 
SywSw, rainworm (Hul. 67b); x, the worm 
which lives in the tracher of sheep and causes them 
to cough (Strongulus filaria ; ib. 49a); and ‘3Nprp, 
worms found in the intestines of fishes (Lingula 
cingulum ; tb. 67b). Since the raven is heartless to- 
ward its young, Providence, according to B. B. 8a, 
takes care of them by causing maggots to arise from 
their excrement, thus furnishing them with food 
(comp. Rashi on ‘Er. 22a). With the worms which 
arose from rotten bran Noah fed the chameleon in 
the ark (Sanh. 108b). A host of worms infest the 
human body, both living and dead (Tem. 31a; Ab. 
iii, 1), ‘There are worms in the liver (NMpIN; Shab. 
109b) and in the belly (Ny7"3), aremedy for the latter 
being the milk of an ass mixed with the leaves of 
the bay, or bread and salt taken with fresh water 
before breakfast (Git. 69b; B. M. 107b). Garlic is 
acure for worms in the great intestine (Bek. 82b), 
while the tapeworm is driven out by the raw meal of 
barley or by hyssop (Ber. 36a; Shab. 109b). x71 is 
the name of a worm which finds lodgment between 
the prepuce and glans penis and is removed by cir- 
cumcision, so that even Gentiles submitted to the 
operation (‘Ab. Zarah 26b). From the mouths of the 
false spies whom Moses sent to Canaan came forth 
worms (Sotah 85a), and Yer. Yoma 89a records sim- 
ilar phenomena proceeding from the nose of a heretic 
(comp. also Yoma 19b; B. M. 84b). 

BiphioGRAPHY: Tristram, Natural History of the Bible, p. 

300; Lewysohn, Zoologie des Talmuds, p. 334. 

E.G. HH. I. M. C. 

WORMS: Town in Rhein-Hesse, grand duchy of 
Hesse, Germany. Like Mayence and Cologne, it has 
one.of thé oldest Jewish communities in Germany. 
A legend relates that the Jews of Worms were de- 
scended from the Benjamites who had migrated from 
Palestine to Germany (Briill’s “ Jahrbiicher,” 1879, 
iv. 84et seq.). Itis possible that there was a congre- 


* gation there in the time of the Romans, but the first 


historical reference is the statement that Jews from 
this city visited the fair at Cologne about the year 
1000 (Aronius, “ Regesten,” No. 149; Kober, “Stu- 
dien zur Mittelalterlichen Geschichte der Juden in 





earliest authentic information regarding the commu- 
nity, however, dates back only to 1084. 
On Jan. 18, 1074, Emperor Henry IV. 
granted the “ Jews and other citizens of 
Worms” exemption from customs du- 
ties in the royal-customs ports of Frankfort, Bop- 
pard, Dortmund, Goslar, etc., as a reward for their 
fidelity. Already at this time the Jews lived ina 
special quarter of the city. About 1090 Henry IV. 
granted the community, which ‘was represented by 
the Jew-bishop Solomon, the privileges of free com- 
merce and exemption from taxation; he designated 


Early 
History. 





Exterior of the Old Synagogue at, Worms. 
(From # drawing by ©, Gross Mayer.) 


the Jews as “subjects of his treasury,” and placed 
them under his immediate protection, so that neither 
royal nor episcopal functionaries could exercise any 
jurisdiction over them, their only authority beingthe 
Bisnor or THE Jews, appointed by themselves, and 
confirmed in his office by the emperor. These priv- 
ileges were renewed by the emperors Frederick I., 
Barbarossa (April 6, 1157), and Frederick II. (about 
1236). 

On May 18 and 25, 1096, the Crusaders murdered all 
the Jews of Worms—about 800 in number-- with the 
exception of some who committed suicide and a few 
who were forcibly baptized. Later a new commu- 
nity was formed in Worms; and thissuffered during 
the Second Crusade (1146), and againrin 1196, when 
the victimsincluded Dulcina, wife of R. Eleazar, his 
daughters Belat and Hannah, and his son Jacob. 
During the division of the kingdom at the close of the 
twelfth century Worms was besieged by King Otto, 
and the Jews, who sided with Philip of Swabia, took 
part in the defense. On July 8, 1280, Pope Honorius 
ILL. issued from San Rieti an order directing the Arch- 
bishop of Mayence to compel the community to pay 
the sum of 1,620 marks before the following Easter, 

threatening it with exclusion from all 

Taxation. dealings with Christians if it failed to 
raise the amount. In 1241 the state 

taxes of the Jews of Worms amounted to 180 marks 
in silver, and on Feb. 28, 1255, Bishop. Richard of 
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Worms transferred to the chapter of the local cathe- 
dral, among other revenues from the city, the sum of | 
40 pounds heller which the congregation was obliged 
to pay annually on St. Martin’s Day (Nov. 11). Be- 
tween 1254 and 1271 the Jews of Worms were taxed 
2,870 pounds heller and 260 marks in silver for the 
public peace insured by the Rhenish Alliance; and 
from 1269 to 1275 they were compelled to pay 200 | 
marks annually to King Richard of Cornwall. In 
1294 orders wi issued by King Adolphus and By 
the bishop, forbidding the Jews to acquire real e 
tate in the parish of St. Martin. By an edict dated 
March 9, 1816, Louis the Bavarian granted the city 
of Worms the 




















thirty-six persons, pledged itself, in a Hebrew doc- 
ument addressed to the city council, to pay in “ vol- 
untary ” taxes the sum of 20,000 gulden; and in the 
following year (Aug. 28, 1378) the city was granted 
the right of extending protection to the Jews. This 
privilege was renewed by King Wenceslaus on May 
5, 1400, after he had already ordered the city (by 
edict dated April 22, 1891) to afford protection to 
his “Kammerknechte,” as he styled the Jews. On 
March 17, 12 the city council enacted t every 
Jew or Jew over twelve should pay one old, 
tournois in LEermBzoL1, but not one farthing more. 
On Oct. 31, 1400, King Ruprecht confirmed the 

privileges grante 
























privilege of lev- 
ying on the Jew- 
ish community a 
yearly tax of 100. 
pounds heller in 
addition to the 
800 pounds it 
had thitherto 
paid; and on 
May 1, 1338, he 
informed the 
council of 
Worms that the 
Jews of thats 
city were bound 
by agreement to 
pay the sum of 
2,000 gulden to- 
ward the king’s 
contemplated 
expedition 
against France, 
and that, if nec- 
essary, force 
might »be em- 
ployed in col- 
lecting this sum. 
By an edict 
dated at Speyer 
Jan. 4, 1848, the 
emperor Charles 
IY. surrendered 
the Jews of 
Worms, to the 
city govern- 








——————_ ed the Jews of 
Worms by Hen- 
ty IV., by virtue,* 
of which they 
were allowed to 
exchange money 
in any part of 
the city, except 
in front of the 
mint or in the 
minters’ offices 
of exchange. 
The same king 
enactedjalsojyby 
adecree dated at 
Heidelberg July 
29, 1406, that the 
Jews of Worms 
might be tried 
only by the mu- 
nicipal court, a 
privilege which 
was at first 
granted for a 
period of six 
years only, but 
was extended by 
King Sigismund 
(1414), 

In 1409 the 
Jews of Worms 
were accused of 
the murder of a 
Christian child, 
but as there was 











ment, but on 
March 1, 1849, 
at the time of 
the Black Death, the community was practically 
annihilated, the Jews setting fire to their houses, 
and more than 400 persons perishing in the 
flaznes. The women’s wing of the synagogue, added 
in 1218 through the munificence of Meir and his 
wife, Judith, was also destroyed. An edict of 
Charles IV., dated March 29, 1349, 
Fourteenth gave to the citizens of Worms the prop- 
and erty left by the Jewish community ; 
Fifteenth but a few years later (1353) the city 
Centuries. desired to again admit Jews, and on 
Nov. 20, 1 Charles IV. allowed 

it to grant them the right of residence. In May, 
1877, the Jewish community of Worms, numbering 

XIT.—36 








Exterior of the Old Synagogue at Worms. 
(From a photograph.) 


no evidence 
against them, 
they were acy 
quitted by the council, although they lost part of their 
property. In1422the community, encouraged by the 
council, refused to pay the “ Hussite taxes,” and was 
therefore outlawed by King Sigismund, who, through 
the margrave of Baden, confiscated and, sold the 
houses vacated by the Jews. On Aug. 1, 1481, 
King Sigismund assured the Jews of Worms that 
all edicts annulling the outstanding debts owed them 
would be declared invalid upon the payment by 
each Jew of an indemnity. This caused an uprising 
among the peasantry, which was, however, speedily 
quelled, the ringleaders being punished. Two years 
later (1438) the community presented Sigismund with 
the sum of 20 florins as a coronation tribute, and 
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promised to pay an additional 100 florins in the mid- 
dle of the following Lent. On Nov. 6, 1441, regula- 
tions referring to the Jews were enacted by the gilds 
of the bakers, butchers, and marketmen. About 1470 
the Jews of Worms occupied thirty-two houses, for 
which they paid the city a ground rent of 960 gulden. 
In 1484 the citizens of Worms wished to expel the 
Jews, but this was prevented by the emperor, and ten 
years later (June 14, 1494) Maximilian confirmed the 
Jews in all their privileges, while on April 4, 1500, he 
forbade the city to encroach upon the imperial pre- 
rogative concerning them. In 1495, and again in 
1496, the palsgrave Philip and his son, 

Sixteenth Duke Ludwig, visited the “Juden- 
Century. schul” at Worms (Boos, “Urkunden- 
buch der Stadt Worms,” iii, 395, 401). 

In 1509 complaint was lodged against the Jews 
of Worms charging them with violence against mes- 











pecially Dr. Chemnitz, advocated the expulsion of 
the Jews from Worms, whereu pon the elector Fred- 
erick took the congregation under his protection; the 
opposition of the gilds, however, forced the Jews to 
emigrate (April 20, 1615), after which their syna- 
gogue was demolished, the cemetery laid waste, and 
the tombstones destroyed. After the suppression of 
the uprising by the troops of Frederick, an imperial 
decree was promulga (Jan. 19 or 20, 1616) order- 
ing both the pal and the Bishop of Speyer to 
readmit the Jews; in commemoration of this event | 
the eve of the Feast of Shebat was designated as a 
fast-day for the community of Worm During the 
Thirty Years’ war the Jews of the city, were com- 
pelled to pawn even the silver of the synagogue in 
order to raise the manifold contributions exacted 
from them, At the same time they suffered froma pes- | 
tilence which raged in the Jewish quarter in 1632 and 
































CEMETERY AT Worms. 


(From a photograph.) 


sengers of the imperial court. 
year (1510) Emperor Maximilian gave the commu- 
nity permission to hold a public meeting in Worn 
(“Sulamith,” 1811, iii. 416 et seg. ; Hormayr’s “ 
chiv,” 1812, Nos. 11, 12). On Nov. 22, 1559, 
Ferdinand I. issued from Vienna an order to the 
city council of Worms, directing it, under penalty 
of heavy punishment, to protect the Jews inall their 
privileges during the quarrel between the city and 
Bishop Dietrich, and forbidding the levying of any 
special taxes. Ordinances r zulating Jewish affairs 
were issued by the council of Worms on Dec. 6, 
1570; Nov. 1, 1584; Dec. 23, 1605; as well as in Jater 
years. 

In 1615 some members of the city magistracy, es- 











In the following | 











1635; and Emperor Ferdinand ITI. therefore issued 
an edict (Vienna, May 16, 1636) directing the council 
of Worms to be lenient in levying 


| During the taxes upon the Jews, and ordering 





Thirty the release of Jews who had been im. 
Years’ —prisoned on account of inability to 
War. pay. Thre rs later Ferdinand 





IH. gave his nephew Anselm Casi- 
mir, Elector of Mayence, full authority to appoint a 
committee consisting of the Bishop of Worms, the 
Prince of Dalberg, and the council and Jews of 
Worms, or their representatives, for the purpose of 
framing new Jewish regulations. On May 31, 1689, 
the city of Worms was invaded by the French under 
Melac, and at thé Sime time a terrible catastrophe 
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visited the Jews. _The entire Jewry, which dis- 
played the imperial arms on both gates, was burned, 
together with the interior of the synagogue, and the 
so-called RashiChapel. Theruinsof thesynagogue 
were used as a stable and storehouse. In 1698 a 
committee was formed for the purpose of restoring 
the Jewish community of Worms, which had been 
broken up by the Frenchinvasion. By anagreement 
dated June 7, 1699, the council of Worms pledged 
itself-to grant the Jews certain concessions, and this 
arrangement was confirmed by Joseph I. (April 19, 
1707) in order to protect the Jews against any in- 
fringements of their rights on the part of the coun- 
cil; it was later approved 
also by Emperor Charles 
VI. (Oct. 26, 1714). 

In 1751 one-fifth of 
the revenues of the city 
of Worms was furnished 
by the Jewish taxes. 
The treaty of 1699 was 
again confirmed by a de- 
cree dated at Vienna 
March 10, 1766 (“ Jeschu- 
run,” iv. 99 et seg.). In 
1872 a Jew named Edin- 
ger represented Worms 
in “the Hessian Diet, 
while Levy was second 
mayor, . In 1874, prior to 
the enactment of the 
new liberal school law, 
§. Rothschild was ap- 
pointed teacher in the 
non-sectarian school. 

The Jewish» commu- 
nity of Worms, which in 
1875. numbered 1,000 
members, consists now 
(1905) of about 1,200. In 

, addition to a large num- 
ber of other institutions, 
the city has a Jéwish 
hospital, a hebra kaddi- 
sha, a society for the 
support of sick women, 
an endowment society, 
a society for the distri- 
bution of fuel, and an 
association for the support of school children. 
There is also the Dalberg Lodge of the Order B’nai 
B'rith. 

D. A. Lew. 

Until the close of the twelfth century the Jews of 
Worms engaged in extensive and remunerative busi- 
ness enterprises, but through restrictive measures 
these were gradually rendered unprofitable, and at 
length only trading in money was left open to 


them. In 1165 even this branch of 
Social business was denied them, and during 
Condition. the thirteenth century more and more 


of them engaged in usury. In 1255 
orders were issued regulating the interest on loans, 
and the Jews were thereby prohibited, under pain 
of severe punishment, from charging more than 33 
per cent per annum. 





Michael Gernsheim, a Judenbischof of Worms, Seventeenth 
Century. 
~ (From a drawing in possession of M. Gernsheim, New York.) 





During the Middle Ages the Jews, as citizens of 
Worms, were permitted to acquire real estate; they 
might even occupy the commons (that is, territory 
belonging to the commonwealth), until Adolf of 
Nassau on July 28, 1294, issued an order against this. 
In spite of their various privileges, however, the 
Jews might not dwell among the Christians, but 
were assigned a special quarter of the town, sepa- 
rated from the Christians by walls and gates. These 
gates had various names, of which may be men- 
tioned “Porta Judxorum,” “Juden Borter,” and 
“Juden Burgetor.” The synagogue formed the 
center of the Jewish quarter. It was erected in 
1034 through the munif- 
icence of a wealthy Jew, 
Mar Jacob, and his wife, 
Rachel; and in spite of 
the many accidents that 
have befallen it in the 
course of time its ap- 
pearance has changed 
but little. It is built in 
early Moorish style, and 
was originally intended 
for men only. It had 
three entrances. The 
apse for the Torah scrolls 
consisted of a semicircu- 
lar protuberance of the 
wall. The women ‘swing 
of the synagogue, con- 
necting with the north- 
ern wall of the older 
structure, was built in 
1218. The men’s syna- 


tions ; the women’s, four. 
ine in tht Jeg 
endary and@ histori 


Worms. isthe so-called 
Rashi Chapel, built in* 
1624 by David ben Isaac 
Joseph Oppenheim, 

"This building ‘was eréct- 
ed so close to the syna- 
gogue that it prevented 
the use of one of the 
entrances of the latter, 
The fact that Rashi lived for a short while in 
Worms, where he was a pupil of Isaac ha-Levi, 
gave rise to the legend that he taught 
in the edifice erected 500 years after his 
death. According toareport by Juspa 
Shammes (1648-78), in which men- 
tion is made of a “ prayer-house of Rashi,” the con- 
gregation took occasion to place an inscription in 
the building, which they termed the Rashi Chapel. 
Abraham Epstein of Vienna discovered in a niche 
of the Rashi Chapel an inscription designating 
the niche as the seat of David Oppenheim. The 
synagogue and the chapel stand in a court, and are 
surrounded by one wall. Inside this court is a 
square space enclosed by a wall two meters high, and 
in which there formerly grew a nut-tree. The use 
and purpose of this space can no longer be deter- 
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™, 
gogue had _fiye inserip- r 
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mined, From the chapel a path inside the courtyard 
led to the Judenbiider, which were located under- 
ground, In 1895 the work of excavating them was 
begun, but they are not yet accessible. 

The cemetery dates from the first half of the elev- 
enth century, and is located on the left side of the 
present Andreasstrasse, near the old Andreas gate. 
The oldest tombstone bears date of 1077, and is that 

of one Jacob Bahur, Of other tomb- 
Cemetery. stones may be mentioned a monument 

erected in honor of twelve elders of 
whom a legend reports that, during the Crusade of 
1096, they asked the town councilors for protec- 
tion, and, on being refused, murdered the coun- 
cilors, Whereupon they all committed suicide in the 
cemetery, There are also the tombstones of Jeku- 
thicl ben Jacob 














devolve on another member of the council. On the 
death of a Jew-bishop the new appointee was to 
pay to the bishop 60 pounds Worms pfennigs; this 
stipulation, however, was changed by Bishop Fred- 
erick (Feb. 8, 1489), who ordered that the Jewish 
community should pay 20 florins cach year on St. 
Martin’s Day, in licu of the former payment. 

Next to the communities of Mayence and Speyer, 
that of Worms occupied the most prominent place 
in the fields of science and literature, and many of 
the foremost Lorrainese savants were born in 
Worms; it was from that city also that the most 
famous “ takkanot Shum” we: sued. Among the 
most prominent rabbis and scholars of Worms may 
be mentioned: 
























Isaac ben Eleazar ha-Levi, Rashi's teacher (11th cent.); Isaac 
ben Judah, a con- 








(1261); Baruch 
ben Meir, father 
of M of Ro- 





Ons 


thenburg (1275) ; 
and Meir ot 
Rothenburg 
(1807); a tomb- 
stone of foursis- 
ters, with in- 
scriptions ar- 
ranged in’ four 
rows (1419); and 
also those of Ja- 
cob MolIn (1427) 
and Juspa 
Shammes (1678). 
Mention may be 
made also of 
thirteen inserip- 
tions relating to 
members of the 
Bacharach fami- 
ly (seventeenth 
and eighteenth 
centuries), The 
Jewish congre- 
gation of Worms 
had its own pub- 
lic park, for the 
eare of which 
each member 
had to contrib- 
ute a yearly sum fixed by the Jewish council. The 
guarding and keeping of the park devolved upon 
the communal servant, who officiated as “schul- 
klopfer” and sexton also. 

The internal affairs of the community were ar- 
ranged by a Jewish council of twelve members 
headed by the Bisnor or Tie Jews, This institu- 
tion dated back to the eleventh century. The Jew- 

ish bishop was elected by the council, 

Organiza- and his appointment originally had to 
tion. be sanctioned by the emperor. On 
July 25, 1812, however, Bishop Em- 

erich ordered that the Jew-bishop should no longer 
be contirmed in his office by the emperor, but by the 
bishop of the diocese; and also that a Jew-bishop 
once appointed should retain his title until his 
death, although his official duties should each year 








Interior of the Old Synagogue at Worms. 
(From an old lithograph.) 





temporary of Rashi ; 
Fleazar ben dudah 
Rokeah (3th eent.); 
Moses ben Aaron, 
teacher of the lust- 
named (d. 1240); 
Baruch ben Meir, 
father of Meir of 
Rothenburg (d. 
Nathan ben 
dd, 1383); 













(5thiy 
Samuel 
(d. 1615); 
Loanz (1 
Simson Bachar 
(a. 1670); Aaron 
‘Teomimn (rabbi un- 
Ul 16ST de Cracow, 
1690) 










tali Hirsch Spitz (d. 
1712); Menahem 
Menc Rothschild 
(d. 1 ); Moses 


Broda of Ungariseh- 
Brod (d. 1742); 
Hirsch Auerbach of 
Brody (1743-78), 

Worms had 
the distinction 
‘ of having the 
1 first Jewish 

mayor in Ger- 

many in the 

person of Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt (born there Oct., 1808; dicdat Mann- 
heim March 10,1888). Ile was elected to the mayor- 
alty in 1848, having proved himself a leader in the 
liberal movement of the time. Ile held office till 
1851, when, owing to the reaction, he resigned, and 
later removed to Mannheim. Ile represented the 
same district, Alzey-Worms-Oppenheim, in the up- 
per house of the Hessian Landtag. 

A man of considerable importance in the history of 
the Jews of Worms was the sexton and “schulklop- 
fer” Jephthah Juspa ben Naphtali, known also by 

the name Juspa Shammes. He was 

Juspa born in Fulda in the beginning of 
Shammes. the seventeenth century, and studied 
until 1623 under R. Phinchas Horwitz 

in his native town. In that year he went to 
Worms, where he remained until his death in 1678. 
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He was the author of the following works: (1) 
“Shir Musar” (Amsterdam, 1690), a poem on morals; 
printed on one folio sheet. (2) “ Ma‘ase Nissim” 
(Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1702), a Hebrew work in 
which history and fiction are intermingled, and of 
which only one copy is extant (in Oxford). It was 
translated into Judso-German (Amsterdam, 1723; 
Homburg, 1725; Firth, 1767), (8) A “ Tehinnah ” 








A sd Mi 
Poa . \ 


Interior View of Women’s Section in the Old Synagogue 
at Worms. 
(From an old lithograph.) 


for the eve of the first day of the month of Adar; 
still recited in Worms on that day. His work on 
the internal organization of the Jewish community 
of Worms, written in Hebrew and in Judwo-Ger- 
man, is in the possession of A. Epstein of Vienna. 









BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. ; 
Nafshot Zaddikim, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1855 ; Rothschild, 
Die Judengemeinden zu Mainz, Speyer und Worms, Ber- 
lin, 1904; Carlebach, Die Rechtlichen und Sozialen Ver- 
hiltnisse der Judischen Gemeinden Speyer, Worms, und 
Mainz, Leipsic, 1901: Jellinek, Worms und Wien, Vienna, 
1880; Epstein, JUdische Alterthiimer in Worms und Speyer, 


-60, 304-459; Lewysohn, 





Aaron Worms 
about 1750) 


(flourished 





pp. 1-13, Breslau, 1896; Aronius, Regesten ; Saalfeld, Mar- 
tyrologium ; Breslau, in Hebr. Bibl. x.: G. Wolf, Zur Gesch, 
der Juden in Worms und des Deutschen Stiidtewesens, 
Breslau, 1862; Wiener, in Israelitisches Literaturblatt, 1878, 
No. 16; Berliner, Aus dem Inneren Leben, 1871, p. 9. 


J. 8. 0. 

WORMS: Frankfort and English family, tracing 
its descent from Aaron Worms of Frank fort-on-the- 
Main in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Aaron’s great-great-grandson was created hereditary 
baron of the Austrian empire April 23, 1871; and a 
later descendant, Baron Henry de Worms, was raised 
tothe British peerage as Lord Pirbright (sce pedigree 
below). J. 

WORMS, AARON. Sce Aaron Worms. 


WORMS, ASHER ANSHEL: German phy- 
sician, mathematician, and Hebraist; born at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main toward the end of the seventcenth 
century; died there in 1769. Worms was graduated 
as Ph.D. and M.D. in 1728, and shortly afterward 
was appointed physician at the Jewish hospital of 
his native town, holding that position for more than 
forty-five years. Before graduating Worms pub- 
lished his * Mafteah ha-Algebra ha-Hadashah ” (Of- 
fenbach, 1722), a manual of algebra, with problems 
and their solutions. Four years later he published 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main a revised edition of the 
“Ma‘adanne Melek,” a chess manual (wrongly 
ascribed to Jedaiah Bedersi), adding to ita preface and 
aGerman poem, After graduation he occupied him- 
self with mathematics, astronomy, natural history, 
philosophy, and music, the result of his studies being 
a number of unpublished scientific works, all of 
which are enumerated in his “Seyag la-Torah” (7. 
1766), a Masoretic commentary on the Pentateuch fol- 
lowed by a commentary on Saadia Bekor Shor’s poem 
onthe numberof lettersin the Bible. Before its pub- 
lication this work circulated among rabbis and other 
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Meyer Worms 


(a. 


1776) 


Moses Worms 
(d. 1791) 


Benedict Worms 


(de 


1824) 


= Jeannette yon Rothschild 


Baron Salomon Benedict de Worms 


(b. Feb. 8, 


8 1801; a. Oct. 20, 1882) 


= Henrietta Samuel 





Baron George de Worms 
(b. Feb. 16, 1829) 
= Louisa de Samuel + 


Baron Anthony Meyer 
de Worms 
(b. Oct. 12, 1830; 
d. Nov. 2, 1864) 
= Emma yon Schey 


Nina de Worms 
= Baron George Levi 





Henrietta 
= George Landauer 
(issue) 


Anthony George 
de Worms 
(b. Jan. 4, 1869) 
= Lulu Goldschmidt 


Percy George 
de Worms 
(b. Nov. 3, 1873) 
= Nora Samuel 


Ellen Henrietta 
(b. Jan, 13, 1886; 
d. Sept. 29, 1894) 
= Adolf Landauer 
(issue) 


Baron Henry de Worms, 
Lord Pirbright 
(b. Oct. 20, 1840; d. Jan. 9, 1903) 
== Fanny von Todesco 


Alice 
= (1) John Warner 
(2) David Morrison 


Constance 
= Carl, Freiherr 
y. Loewenstein 
Scharffeneck 





Worms PEDIGREE. 
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Hebrew scholars, who plagiarized much of its con- 
tents; and Wolf Heidenheim discovered that Joseph 
Heilbronn’s “Mebih Hidot,” although printed be- 
fore the “Seyag la-Torah,” contained much material 
taken from the latter, several passages being not 
even paraplirased, 





ner, In his Magazin, xiii. 62; Carmoly, 
Histoire des Me ina Juifs, pp. 210-211; Fuenn, Keneset 
Yisrael, p. 187; M. Horovitz, Frankfurter Rabhinen, ili, 
63; idem, Jitdische Aerate in Frankfurt-am-Main, p. 35. 


8. Re M. Ser, 


WORMS, EMILE: French jurist; born at 
Frisange, Luxembourg, May 28, 1888; educated at 
the University of Heidelberg and at Paris (LL.D. 
1864), In 18638 he received a prize from the Institut 
de France for an essay on the commercial history of 
the Hanseatic League; and in 1867 he was again 
awarded a prize. In that year he was appointed 
assistant professor of Jaw at the University of Paris; 
and later in the same year he received a call as pro- 
fessor of law at the University of Rennes, which posi- 
tion he held until 1898, when he removed to Paris. 

Worms represented the French government at the 
statistical congresses of Florence (1867), The Hague 
(1869), St. Petersburg (1872), and Budapest (1876). 
He is the author of the fol lowing works: “Histoire 
Commerciale de la Ligue Hanséatique,” 1864; “So- 
ciétés par Actions et Opérations de Bourse,” 1867; 
“Théorie et Pratique de la Circulation Mon¢taire et 
Fiduciaire,” 1869; “Les Rapports du Droit Pénal 
avec 1’Economie Politique,” 1870; “D’ Allemagne 
Economique, ou Histoire du Zollverein Allemand,” 
1874; “Sociétés Humaines et Privées,” 1875; “Ex- 
posé Elémentaire de I'Economie Politique,” 1880; 
“Nouveau Catéchisme d’Economie Politique,” 1881; 
“De l’Etat au Regard des Erreurs Judiciaires,” 1884; 
“Les Ecarts Législatifs,” 1886; “De la Liberté 
d'Association au Point de Vue du Droit Public a 
Travers les Ages,” 1887; “Dela Propriété Consolidée, 
ou Tablean Historique et Critique de Tous les Sys- 
témes les Plus Propres a la Suuvegarde de Ja Pro- 
priété Fonaidre et de Son Démembrement,” 1888 ; 
“Une Association Douaniére Franco-Allemande, avec 
Restitution de l'Alsace-Lorraine,” 1888; “Les At- 
tentats 4 I’HMonneur,” 1890; “Doctrine, Histoire, 
Pratique et Reforme Financidre, ou Exposé Elémen- 
taire et Critique de la Science des Finances,” 1891; 
“Les Condamnations Condittonelles Suivant la Loi 
Frangaise et Etrangére,” 1891; “Essai de Législa- 
tion Financiére; le Budget de la France dans le 
Passé ct le Présent,” 1894; “La Politique Commer- 
ciale de l’Allemagne,” 1895, 


8. FLT. 


WORMS, GUSTAVE-HIPPOLYTE: French 
actor; born in Paris March 21, 1837. He was gradu- 
ated from the Conservatoire in 1857, winning the 
first prize for tragedy and the second for comedy. 
Soon afterward he was engaged at the Thédtre 
Francais, where he made his début in 1859 as Achille 

. in“Due Job.” In 1862 Léon Laya, appreciating the 
clever comedy work of Worms, engaged him to 
ereate the part of Z/orace in “ Loi du Ceur,” and his 
success was so marked that lie secured a contract 
with the ThéAtre-Michel, St Petersburg, where he 


er See 43 is 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
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to Puris, making his reappearance at the Gymuase 
as Armand Duval in“ La Dame aux Camélias” with 
great success. After a short sojourn in Russia 
Worms was called to the Comédie-Francaise, Paris, 
in 1877, and elected a “sociétuire” in the following 
year., He retired from the stage in 1901. 

Worms’s original creations are: Hide Mareau in 
“Anne de Kerviller,” Georges in “Les Rantzau,” 
Issarts in “Service en Campagne,” Lude in “Por- 
traits et la Marquise,” Henri in “Les Maucroix,” 
André de Bardannesin * Denise,” Capitain Olivier in 
“Antoinette Rigaud,” Stanislas de Grand-Redon in 
“Francillon,” Marguis de Simiers in “La Souris,” 
Jacquemin in “Le Flibustier,” Sam in “La Bache- 
ronne,” and Frangots in * Margot.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Vapereau, Dict. des Contemporaina, p. 1606+ 
Nouveau Larousse Wustré, 3.v. 


8. E. Ms. 

WORMS, BARON HENRY DE. Seé Prr- 
Bricnt, HENRY bE Worms, Baron. 

WORMS, JULES: French physician; born in 
Paris Jan. 24, 1880; dicd there April 15, 1898; edu- 
cated at the University of Strasburg (M.D. 1852), 
From 1853 to 1854 he acted as an assistant at the 
military medical school in Paris, and from 1854 to 
1858 as first assistant surgeon of an infantry regi- 
ment. He took part in the Crimean war as a sur- 
geon; was from 1858 to 1864 assistant physician at 
the Gros-Caillou Hospital in Paris; and from 1865 to 
1875 was surgeon at the Rothschild Hospital. From 
1870 to 1880 he officiated as statistician of the board 
of health of Paris, and in 1875 was appointed chief 
physician to the Northern Railroad (Chemin du 
Fer du Nord). Of his works may be mentioned 
“De ]’Extirpation des Cystes de l’Ovaire,” Paris, © 
1860. 

BLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. . 
bu OGRAPHY: Pagel i. Lex. RTH 

WORMS, JULES: French genre painter: born 
in Paris Dee. 16, 1882. He studied under Philippon 
and Lafosse, and made his début at the Salon of 1859, 
his first painting, “Dragoon Making Love toa Nurse 
on a Bench in the Place Royale,” auguring his suc- 
cess in the humorous vein. In 1861 he exhibited the 
painting “Arrest for Debt,” and thereafter visited 
various countries, sojourning for some time in Spain, 
where he made several sketches of the manners and 
costumes of the people. 

Worms was awarded medals for his exhibits at 
the Salons of 1867, 1868, 1869, and 1878, and was in 
1876 created a chevalicr of the Legion of Honor. 





‘Following is a list of his paintings, several of which 


were purchased at high prices by American collect- 
ors: “Fountain in Burgos” (1863; Laval Museum); 
“Tavern in the Asturias” and “ artiure of Smug- 
glers” (1865); “ Kitchen in Valencia ” (1866); “Scene 
in Old Castile” (1867); “Romance &la Mode” (1868; 
Luxembourg Museum); “Weicome Visitor” and 
“ Precocious Talent” (1869); “Sale of a Mule” and 
“A Letter Box” (1870); “Sheep-Shearing in Gra- 
nada” (1872): “An Aunt-in-Law ” (1873); “ The Lit- 
tle Cabinet-Maker” (1874); “A Sensational Novel” 
and “One’s Vocation” (1875); “The Dance of the 
Vito at Granada” and “Going to the Review” 
(1876); “The Bull Fountain in Granada” (1877): 
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ures” (1878); “Pastoral Tournament ” (1879); “Be- 

fore the Alcalde” (1880); “Public Writer” (1882); 

and “ Politicians ” (1883). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Champlinand Perkins, Cyclopedia of Painters 
and Paintings, New York, 1802; Singer, Aligemeines Ktinst- 
ler-Lexicon, Frankfort-on-the-Main, (901; Clement and Hut- 
ton, Artists of the Nineteenth Century and Their Works, 
Boston, 1880. 

8. F.C. 
WORMS, MAURICE BENEDICT DE: Eng- 

Jish financier and agriculturist; born in Frankfort- 

on-the-Main 1805; died in London 1867; grandson of 

Meyer Anselm de Rothschild, and son of Benedict 

de Worms, a distinguished member of the Jewish 

community of Frankfort. Ona visit to the Far East 
in 1841, Maurice and his brother Gabriel de Worms 
purchased a large estate in Ceylon, which became 
known as the Rothschild Estate. Acre by acre was 
added to this estate, which was among the best-cul- 
tivated tracts of land in the island; and when the 
Worms brothers in 1865 disposed of their holdings, 





_ they had no less than 2,000 acres under cultivation, 
‘and more than 6,000 acres of forest land to be re- 


claimed. The brothers were among the pioneer set- 
tlers in Ceylon, and contributed largely to its pros- 
perity. In his will Maurice de Worms bequeathed 
large sums of money to various Jewish charitable 
institutions, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jew. Chron. June 14, 1867. 
J. G. L. 
WORMS, RENE: French auditor of the coun- 
cil of state; son of Emile Worms; born at Rennes 


“Dee. 8, 1869; educated at the lyceum of his native 
; city and at the Lycée Charlemagne and the Ecole 


Normale Supérieure in Paris (“docteur en droit,” 
1891; “docteur as lettres,” and “docteur és sciences 
politiques et economiques,” 1896). Worms, who is 
a laureate of the French Institute (Académie des 


., Sciences Morales ct Politiques), became a member of 


the higher statistical board in 1897 and of the con- 
sulting committee for agricultural statistics in 1908, 
besides being a member of many learned societies. 
He began his legal career as an advocate at the 
Court of Appeals in Paris in 1891, and was ap- 
pointed auditor of the council of state three years 
Jater. He has been on the examining board for 
commercial high schools since 1897, In 1904 he was 
the seerctary of the extra-parliamentary board of 
marine investigation, and in the following year was 
appointed recording secretary of the French colo- 
nial congress. Tlis talents found university recog- 
nition in 1895, when he was appointed lecturer on 


political economy in the faculty of law of the Uni-- 


versity of Paris. He held this position until 1897, 
when he was chosen associate professor in the same 
faculty at Caen, remaining there until 1902; he was 
instructor in the faculty of law, section of economic 
sciences, and in the Ecole Normale Supérieure in 
1897, and was appointed in 1902 honorary professor 
of political economy at the Commercial Institute, 
Paris, which position he still (1905) holds. 

In 1893 Worms established the “Revue Interna- 
tionale de Sociologie,” of which he became the editor, 
and later founded the “Bibliothéque Sociologique 
Internationale,” besides organizing the Institut 








writer, his principal works being as follows: “De 
la Volonté Unilatérale Considérée Comme Source 
@. Obligations” (Paris, 1891) ; * Précis de Philosophie” 
(3d ed. 1905); “Eléments de, Philosophie Scienti- 
fique et de Philosophie Morale” (7d. 1891); “ La Mo- 
rale de Spinoza” (crowned by the Académie des 
Sciences Morales ct Politiques; 7. 1892); “De Nas, 
tura et Methodo Sociologix ” (db. 1896), “ Organisme 
et Société” (#. 1896; Russian translation, St. Peters- 
burg, 1897); “La Science et )’Arten Economie Poli- 
tique” (Paris, 1896); and “ Philosophie des Sciences 
Sociales” (8 vols., 7. 1908-5). In addition he has 
contributed briefer studies to technical magazines. 

Wonns is a devoted adherent of Judaism, and 
was chosen as its apologist at the Mole conference, 
where he twice defended the decree of Crémieux re- 
garding the Jews of Algeria against those members 
who demanded its repeal. He was created a cheva- 
lier of the Legion of Honor Feb. 18, 1905. 

8 J. Ka. 


WORMS, BARON SOLOMON BENEDICT 
DE: English financier; born at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main Feb. 5, 1801; died at Brighton, England, Oct. ° 
20, 1882; son of Benedict de Worms of Frank fort. He 
was taken to England at an carly age, and eventu- 
ally went to Ceylon, where, by his judgment and 
perseverance, he contributed greatly to the advance- 
ment of the colony. He was a generous bencfactor 
to various Jewish charities, was a life-member of 
the council of the United Synagogue, and acted as 
a trustee of several metropolitan synagogues. In 
1871 he was created a baron of the Austrian empire 
in recognition of services rendered that country; and 
in consideration of the efforts made by him and his 
brothers in developing the colony of Ceylon, Queen 
Victoria granted him and his heirs, by royal warrant 
of 1874, the right of using the title in England, 
BtBLioGRaPAY: Jew. Chron. and Jew. World, Oct. 27, a 

J. 


WORMS, VICTOR: French lawyer; younger 
protherof Emile Woxms; born at Luxempourg Nov. 
16, 1858; educated at Paris and Rennes (“ docteur en 
droit,” 1878). In 1880 he was appointed “conseiller 
de préfecture ” for the department of Ille-et-Vilaine, 
and at Rennes made the acquaintance of Waldeck- 
Rousseau, who appointed him his private secretary 
when he entered Gambetta’s cabinet as minister of 
the interior. On the retirement of Waldeck Rous- 
scau, Worms returned to his former post, but when 
his patron accepted a portfolio in thecabinet of Jules 
Ferry, Worms was made president of the “conseil de 
préfecture” for the department of Seine-et-Marne. 
On the fall of this ministry Worms retired from the 
administrative magistracy and entered the judiciary. 
Appointed a judge in the civil tribunal of Reims in 
1886, he was transferred three years later in a similar 
capacity to Versailics, where he was made vice-pres- 
jdent of the tribunal by a decree of Nov. 22, 1904. 

8. J. Ka. 


WORMSER, ANDRE ALPHONSE: French 
composer; born in Paris Nov. 1, 1851; studied at the 
Paris Conservatoire under Bazin and Marmontel. Tn 
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tions, operettas, farces, and ballets, he has written 
two operas, “ Adéle de Ponthiére” (Aix-la-Chapelle, 
1887) and “ Rivoli” (Paris, 1896). % « 
BiBLioGRaPny: Riemann, Musik-Lexikon, 1900. 8 
WORSHIP, IDOL-: All idolatrous cults are 
condemned by the Biblical insistence on worship of 
Yuwu only. The Decalogue begins with the com- 
mand to reverence the one true God and to recog- 
nize no other deities. On this theme the Pentateuch 
dilates from every point of view, and the effortsof the 
Prophets were chiefly directed against idolatry and 
against the immorality connected with it. To ree 
nize the true God meant also to ect ac- 
Historical cording to His will, and consequently 
Outlines. to live a moral life. The thunderings 
of the Prophets against idolatry show, 
however, that the cults of other deities were deeply 
rooted in the heart of the Israclitish people, and they 
do not appear to have been thoroughly suppressed 
until after the return from the Babylonian exile. 
There is, therefore, no doubt that Jewish monotheism 
was preceded by a period of idolatry ; the only prob- 
lem is that which concerns the nature of the cults 
(comp. the articles ADRAMMELECH; ANAMMELECH ; 
Asneran; Ass-Worsnip; Asrarre Worse AMONG 
Tuk Henrews; ATARGATIS; BA‘AT AND Ba‘an-Wor- 
SHIP; BAAL-PEOR; BAAL-ZEBUB; BAAL-ZEPHON ; Ba- 
-MAH; CaL¥r, GOLDEN; Caur-Worsnip; © ‘ORH ; 
Dagon; Uren Prace; Motocu; Sran-Worsuip; 
Strong anp Svonz-Worsnip; Tammuz; TERAPHIM: 
and Witcncra¥r), 
I. Biblical Data: The narratives in Genesis 
‘presuppose monotheism as the original religion. 
After its decline Abraham was called to spread the 
= ., true knowledge of God (Gen. xii.; 














Origin, Josh. xxiv.), but the prophetical books 
Extent, stil reflect the struggle against idols 
Name. and idolatry, Even Jeremiah, who 


lived to see the end of the Jewish state, 
complains: “According to the number of thy cities 
are thy gods, O Judah ” (ii. 28). The various terms, 
sometimes expressive of scorn and disdain, which 
were applied to idols and idolatry are indicative of 
the wide diffusion of polytheistic cults and of the 
horror with which they filled the Biblical writers, 
Thus idols are stigmatized “non-God” (Deut. 
xxxif. 17, 21; Jer. fi, 11), “ things of naught” 
(Lev. xix. 4 et passim), “ vanity ” an. Deut. xxxii. 
21 et passim; frequently in Jer.), “ iniquity ” eT 
Sam. xv. 28 et passim), “wind and confusion” (Isa. 
xli, 29), “the dead ” (Ps. evi. 28), “carcasses” (Lev. 
xxvi. 80; Jer. xvi. 18), “a lie” (Isa, xliv, 20 et pas- 
sim), and similar epithets. They are made of gol, 
Silver, wood, and stone, and are graven images, un- 
shapen clods, and, being the work of men’s hands, 
unable to speak, see, hear, smell, cat, grasp, or feel, 
and powerless either to injure or to benefit (Scholz, 
“Gotzendienst und Zauberwesen,” pp. 45 et seq.). 
Idols were either designated in Hebrew by aterm 
of general significance, or were named according to 
their material or the manner in which they were made. 
They were placed upon pedestals, and fastened with 
chains of silver or nails of iron lest they should fall 
over or be carried off (Isa. x]. 19, xl. 7; Jer. x. 14; 
Wisdom xiii, 15), and they were also clothed and 





colored (Jer, 9; Ezek, xvi. 18; Wisdom xv. 4). 
At first the gods and their images were conceived of: 
as identical ; but in later timesa distinction was drawn 
between the godand the image. Nevertheless it was 
customary to take away the gods of the vanquished 
(Isa. x. 10 et seg., xxxvi. 19, xlvi.1; Jer. xlviii, q 
xlix. 8; Hosea x. 5; Dan, xi, 38), and a similar cus- 
tom is frequently mentioned in the cuneiform texts, 

Temples, altars. and statucs Were erected to the 
gods, and figures of oxen and of other animals are 
also mentioned (Ezek. viii, 10 et seq.). Tu Israel the 

Worship of high places was a favorite 

Forms of form of polytheistic cult, as is shown 

Idol- by the Book of Kings, where the reign‘ 
Worship. of cach monarch is judged chiefly from 
the standpoint of his participation in 

the worship of idols, so that the words * but the 
high places were not removed” form a stereotyped 
phrase. Prayer was offered to the gods (Ex. xx. 5, 
Xxfii. 24, et passin), the hands were stretched out to 
them (Ps. xliv, 21 [A, V. 20]), they were invoked by 
name (1 Kings x viii. et seg. xxiv.), their names were 
praised (Josh, xxiii. 7), knees were bent before them 
(I Kings xix. 18), incense was burned in their honor 
(I Kings xi. 8 e¢ passim), they were invoked in the 
taking of oaths, and sacrifices were immolated to 
them (Jer. vii. 18; Ex. xxxiv, 15), the victims inclu- 
ding even human beings, such as the offerings made 
to Moloch. The custom of worshiping stars and idols 
by throwing kisses to them is mentioned in Job 
xxxi, 13. The exchange of clothes, by which men 
put on women’s clothes and women donned men’s 
garments, was an idolatrous custom, and was couse- 
quently forbidden (Deut. xxii, 5). Human hair also 
served asa sacrifice, and the prohibition against sha- 
ving the head or having writing burned into one’s 
body (Lev. xix. 18, 27; xxi, 5; comp. Jer, ix. 26, xxv. 
28, xlix, 82) was recognized by the Talmud (Mak. iff, f 
6) and by Maimonides (“ Moreh,” fii. 87; “Yad,” “Ab, 
Zarah xii. 5) as connected with idol-worship. There 
were, morcover, many other forms of worship, and” 
numerous commandments of the Pentateuch, even 
though they omit the term “abomination ” asasyno- 
nym of idolatry, referto poly theistic worship ; foridol- 
atry was deeply rooted in the national character, as ig 
shown by the many proper names compounded with 
names of idols, so that it became necessary to make 
every eftort for its eradication, 

II. Post-Biblical Period: It is generally sup- 
posed that idolatry was completely crushed in Israel 
after the return from the Exile. This assertion is. 
somewhat exaggerated, however, as is evident from 
the continual warnings against idols and idolatry 
both in the Apocrypha (Kautzsch, “ Apokryphen,” 
Index, 8.v. “Gétzen ”) and in Jewish 
tradition. The Talmud has a special, 
in treatise on idolatry (see ‘ABopan 

Talmudic Zara), and also discusses the subject 
Times. elsewhere in many passages, so that 
its data concerning this matter would 

fllavolume. The gods of the Greco-Roman epoch, 
especially those of the Oriental world, appear in its 
pages in variegated profusion. “If one wished to 
write all the names of idols, all the sking [parch- 
ment scrolls] would be insuiticient” (ifre, Deut. 
43). The monotheism of the masses, it is true, was 
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not endangered, for when it was threatened by the 
Syrians and Romans, the Jews revolted, refusing to 
permit Roman troops to enter their territory with 
flags; they even detected idols in the portraits of 
the Cesars stamped on coins, and this was not un- 
justifiable, in view of the divine worship paid the 
emperors (see ZEALOTS). Despite this fear of idols 
and images, the danger of inroads among the Jews 
by idolatrous customs and usages, which permeated 
the whole ancient world around them, was so great 
that the scholars could not invent too many 
“fences,” They accordingly aimed at making in- 
timate association with the heathen impossible, and 
thereby succeeded in protecting the Jewish people 
. from the evil which threatened them. 

The ancient world regarded the Jews as atheists 
because of their refusal to worship visible gods, 
“Whosoever denies idols is called a Jew” (Meg. 
18a, b). To statements such as this the Jew re- 
sponded: “Whosoever recognizes idols has denied 
the entire Torah; and whosoever denics idols has 
recognized the entire Torah” (Sifre, Deut. 54 and 
parallel passages). “As soon as one departs from 
the words of the Torah, it is as though he attached 
himself to the worship of idols” (Sifre, Num. 48), 

Although the Jews were forbidden in general to 
mock at anything holy, it was a merit to deride idols 

(Meg. 25b), and Akiba decreed that the 
Attitude of names of the gods be changed into de- 
Jews rogatory names (Sifre, Deut. 61, end, 
Toward et passim). Thus, Baal-zebub (I Kings 
Idolatry. i. 2, 6) is called Beel-zebul yay Syn 
=“dominus stercoris”) in Matt. xii. 
24, 27, and elsewhere, and the word with which the 
Talmud designates sacrifice to idols (Sar; Yer. Ber, 
18b) literally means “to manure.” The Ffetlenistic 
Jews also observed this custom, so that they applied 
the term eidwAddurog to what the Gentiles called lepé- 
dero¢ (Deissmann, “Die Icllenisierung des Semi- 
tischen Monotheismus,” p. 5, Leipsic, 1903). It 
was forbidden to look upon images (Tosef., Shab. 
xvii. 1 [ed. Zuckermandel, p. 136] and parallels), 
and even thinking of idolatrous worship was pro- 
hibited (Ber, 12b); if one saw a place where an idol 
had once stood, he was commanded to utter a spe- 
cial prayer (Ber, 61a). Sacrifice to an idol or any- 
thing which in any way might be associated with 
idolatry was forbidden, It was even insufticient to 
reduce an idal to powder and scatter it to the winds, 
since it would fall to earth and become a fertilizer; 
but the image must be sunk in the Dead Sea, whence 
it could never emerge (‘Ab. Zarah iii, 8); nor might 
the wood of the “ashcrah” be used for purposes of 
healing (Pes. 25a; sec Masic). Among the three 
cardinal sins for which the penalty was death, idol- 
atry ‘stood first (Pes. 25a and parallels). “Dust of 
idolatry” is a technica! expression for the prohibi- 
tion of anything related to idol-worship (“‘abodah 
zaral”). 

To prevent any possible inducement to idolatry, all 
association of Jews with Gentiles was rendered diffi- 
cult. For three days before a Gentile feast-day no 
Jew might have any commercial dealings with the 
idolaters (‘Ab. Zarah i. 1), and it was forbidden to 
attend the fairs connected with such festivals, or even 
to goon a road which led to the image of a deity, or 





to arrange a meeting in-the vicinity of such a statue. 

No cattle might be housed in the stalls (Ab. arah 

ii. 1). The Jews were driven to this intolerance 

partly through the wickedness and immorality of* 
the Gentiles. 

III. Post-Talmudic Period: In the century 
between the return from the Exile and the termina- 
tion of the Babylonian Tatmud, the Jews were thor- 
oughly weaned from all belief in idols, although 
superstition itself can never be wholly eradicated. 

Through mysticism and magic many 
Survivals polythcistic ideas and customs again 
of Idol- found their way among the people, 

Worship. and the Talmnd confirms the fact that 

idolatrous worship is seductive (Sanh. 
102b). The fight for a pure belief in one God and 
worsbip of [lim was waged by the religious philoso- 
phers, while the authorities on rabbinical law strove: 
for purity of worship. Philosophy and law were 
united by Maimonides, who in his philosophical 
“Moreh Nebukim” and in his legal “Yad ha- 
Iazakah ” devoted separate sections to idolatry and 
thoroughly exposed its teachings. The Shulhan 
‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ab, also has a separate section on 
idolatry. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: See, in general, works on the history of Israel 
and on Biblical theology. Special works of this nature are ; 
issi: r Senitisehen freligtonsyesch teh 
8; Dillmann, Alttestamentliche Theo 
Dict. Bible, i. 445-448; Cheyne and 
2146-2158; Hamburger, WB. Tei. 
Herzog-Hauck, Eeal-Eneye. vi, 750-757 (gives e: 
tensive bibliography and special treatment of idolatry in the N. 
T.; i. Mil. 217-221, on idolatry in the O. T); Scholz, Gélzen- 
dicust und Zauberwesen hei den Alten He nt, Reyens- 
burg, 1877; Smend, Alffeatamentlich 
2 ed., Freiburg-im-Breisgau, 189% 
Votes Israel, Berlin, 18873 F. 
2d ed., Leipsie, 1807, Index, s. nat; W 
. J. G. sth ed., Berlin, 1901; Winer, B.R. bd ed., 4. 4 
Bousset, Religion dex Judenthums im Yeutestament 
Zeitaiter, Berlin, 1908. a 
K. L. BE 


WREATH: Garland placed on the head as a 
tokenof honor. The wealthy bridegroom and bride, 
on the day of their nuptials, were ornamented with 
crowns of precious metal and jewels, while the poor 
adorned themselves with twisted bands of roses, 
myrtles, and olive-Ieaves. The Mishnah mentions 
wreaths made from vine-branches and from eais of 
corn (‘Ab, Zarah iv. 2). When Jerusalem was be- 
steged the Rabbis forbade the wearing of crowns, 
but permitted wreaths of flowers (Sotah 49a, b), 
R. Jeremiah as a groom wore a wreath of olive- 
leaves, while Samuel regarded the prohibition as 
including wreaths also, asa sign of mourning for 
the destruction of Jerusalem (Yer. Sotah ix. 15). 
When Rabina discovered Mar bar R. Ashi in the act* 
of twisting a wreath for his daughter, Ashi claimed 
that women were exempted from the prohibition Xi 
(Git. 7a). 5 

The first-fruit offerings were tastefully arranged, 
and the ox which the people took to Jerusalem for a 
sacrifice was crowned with a wreath of olive-leaves on 
its horns (Bik. iii. 3). A scholar, on being ordained, 
was garlanded with a wreath known as “the crown 
of the hakam” (‘Er. 58d; Tan., Ki Teze, 6). In Tal- 
mudie times the cup of wine for grace was decorated 
with a wreath (Kohut, “Aruch Completum,” vi. 
189). The “vine” referred to in Gen. xl. 10 is sym- 
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bolic of Israel, and the “three branches,” or wreaths, 

represent the Temple, the king, and the high 

priest. (Hul. 92a). See Crown. 

BIBLIQGRAPEY : Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 
"ee. IDE 


WRESCHEN: A town in Posen, Germany, 
three miles from the Russian frontier. Its Jewish 
community formerly ranked among the largest of 
southern Prussia, and is mentioned as one of the con- 
gregations which suffered severely during the per- 
secutions of the years 1648-31. Unluckily, how- 
aver, all the early documents were destroyed in the 
conflagration of 1878, in which the synagogue, a 
beautiful old wooden building, also was burned. 
The gravestones of the ancient cemetery, which has 
been closed for about forty years, afford no histor- 
ical data, since the great majority of the older in- 
scriptions have been obliterated. 

Among the members of the community special 
mention may be made of Rabbi Zebi Hirsch b. Aaron 
Mirels, Rabbi Aaron Mirels (Kaufmann, “Die 
Letzte Vertreibung der Juden aus Wien und Nieder- 
Ssterreich,” pp. 79 et seg., Vienna, 1889), and the 
Bible commentator Rabbi Metr Lib Malbim. Zebi 
Mirels, who was called also Hirsch Aaron London, 
was the author of the “Mispar Zeba’am,” and pre- 
sented a Hebrew hymn to General Méllendorf when 
the latter was sent by the Prussian king Frederick 
William IT. to receive the allegiance of the new prov- 
ince of southern Prussia (“ Das Jahr 1798,” p. 16, note, 
Posen, 1895). Rabbi Aaron Mirels, the author of 
the “Bet Aharon,” is buried in the cemetery at 
Hirschberg in Silesia. In Wreschen, Malbim wrote 
his first work, the collection of annotations on the 
first chapters of the Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 
which laid the foundation of his renown asa scholar. 
In Wreachen, moreover, the musical director Louis 
Lewandowski was born April 8, 1821. 

The population of Wreschen now (1905) numbers 
5,485, of whom 490 are Jews. The present rabbi 
is Dr. M. Lewin. The community has a religious 
school and a public school, the former having an 
attendance of forty and the latter of thirty-five. 

D. M. Lw. 


-WRITING. See ALPHABET; MANUSCRIPTS; 
Scrrpes; ScroLt or THE Law. 

WRITTEN INSTRUMENTS. 
SHETAR. 

WUNDERBAR, REUBEN JOSEPH: Rus- 
sian pedagogue and author; born at Mitau Sept. 
12, 1812; died there Aug. 16, 1868. He received 
the usual Jewish education under a private teacher, 
and at the age of eighteen entered his father’s busi- 
ness, In 1834 he married, and, having lost his for- 
tune, supported himself asa private tutor, At the 
beginning of the colonization movement inaugurated 
by Czar Nicholas (see Jew. Encyc. i. 252), Wunder- 
bar wrote an address to the colonists who went from 
Courland to Kherson (“ Betrachtungen tiber die aus 
Kurland nach dem Cherson’schen Gouvernment Aus- 
wandernden Israelitischen Kolonisten-Familien,” 
Mitau, 1840); this address attracted the attention of 


Max LILIENTHAL, who appointed him teacher at the 
mE De 
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thal had been called to St. Petersburg, Wunderbar 
acted temporarily as principal of the school and as 
rabbi. In 1848 he was called to Mitau as teacher of 
religion and as Hebrew interpreter to the govern- 
ment, acting occasionally as rabbi also; this position 
he held until his death. 

In addition to various pamphlets and sermons, as 
well as articles contributed to the “Orient ” and to 
the “Allgemeine Zeitung des Judentums,” Wunder- 
bar was the author of the following works: “ Bi- 
blisch-Talmudische Medizin ” (3 vols., Riga and Leip- 
sic, 1850-60) ; “Geschichte der Juden in der Provinz 
Liv- und Kurland” (Mitau, 1853); and “Immer- 
wabrender Kalender der Juden ” (Dessau, 1854). A 
bibliography of his earlier writings is given in his 
history of the Jews in Livonia and Courland. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Alig. Zett. des Jud. 1869, pp. 19-20, 37-38, 

H.R. D. 

WUNSCHE, AUGUST: German Christian 
Hebraist; born at Hainewalde July 22, 1889. He 
has devoted his attention almost exclusively to rab- 
binic literature. After completing his commentaries 
on Hosea (1868) and Joel (1872), he wrote “Neue 
Beitrage zur Erlauterung der Evangelien aus Tal- 
mud und Midrasch ” (1878), the most complete col- 
lection of the parallel passages of the Talmud and 
the New Testament since the works of Lightfoot 
and Schdttgen. In his “Bibliotheca Rabbinica” 
(Leipsic, 1880-85) he made a German translation of 
the whole of the Midrash Rabbah and the Midrash 
to the Five Megillot, and he has also translated hag- 
gadic portions of the Jerusalem Talmud (1880) and 
of the Babylonian Talmud (1886-89), as well as the 
Pesikta (1885) and the Midrash tothe Psalms (1891). 
Smaller works of his are: “Die Ritselweisheit bei 
den Hebraern ” (1883); “Die Freude im Alten Tes- 
tament.”. (1896); “ Naturbildersprache des Alten Tes- 
taments” (1897); and “Die Schdnheit der Bibel” 
(Leipsic, 1905). Together with Winter he compiled 
the “Geschichte der Jtidischen Litteratur” (8 vols., 
Leipsic, 1892-95), the best existing anthology of Jew- 
ish literature in a modern language. 

bait KGrsehner, Deutscher saiderabal Baleners 


8. A 
SWURTTEMBERG : Kingdom of southwestern 
Germany. The earliest traces of Jews in this coun- 
try are found in Bopfingen (1241), Ulm (1248), Ess- 
lingen (1253), Oehringen (1253), Calw (1284), and 
Weil (1289); and their numbers, as well as the places 
where they lived, may be ascertained by investiga- 
ting the persecutions to which they were subjected 
by Rindfleisch and his followers (1298). Albrecht I. 
of Austria had been choscn King of Germany, and 
Ulrich I. and Eberhard I. were ruling 
in Wirttemberg, when RipeLeisce 
and his wild hordes attacked the Jews 
in Creglingen, Ellwangen, Forchten- 
berg, Gartach, Goglingen, Ingelfin- 
gen, Ktinzelsau, Leonberg, Mockmuhl, 
Mergentheim, Stetten, Sindringen, Sontheim, Wal- 
denburg, Weinsberg, Widdern, and Weikersheim. 
In the large community of Heilbronn alone there 
were 200 martyrs, a:nong them Johanan ben Elia- 
kim, the rabbi, and R. Asher, the president of the 
communit. There was at that time a large com- 
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and which enjoyed certain privileges granted it by 
a municipal law of 1274, this law being in force in 
Ravensburg also, In the fourteenth century there 
were Jews also in Baldern, Geislingen, Goppingen, 
Schwitbisch Hall, Rolrbach, Hoheuburg, Horb, 
Reutlingen, Rottweil, Stuttgart, Sulm, Tiibingen, 
Vaihingen, and Wolfegg. The counts of Witrt- 
temberg owed money to the Jews of Colmar and 
Schlettstadt, but Louis [V. canceled their indebted- 
ness (1846), as had also Henry VII. and Louis the 
Bavarian (1311 and 1816) in the case of the citizens 
of Esslingen, 

During the night of April 19, 1316, the Bavarian 
party of Ulm succeeded in introducing Bavarian 
troops into the city, aided, as alleged, bya Jew. In 
the same night, however, the Austrian party, which 

vas in the majority, appeared and drove out the 
Bavarians. In commemoration of this event amass 
was instituted to recall the treachery of the Jews; 
but this was abolished in 1322, when the Bavarians 
gained possession of Ulm. New persecutions soon 
broke out, however, the Jews being charged with be- 
ing enemies of the Christians, and with stealing and 
descerating the host. The community of Esslingen 
was almost annihilated in 18384; aud two years later 
the Jews in [ohenburg, Landenbach, Mergentheim, 
Weikersheim, and Widdern were persecuted. The 
situation became still worse toward the end of 1348, 
when the plague and fanaticism: combined brought 
destruction upon the Jewish communities of Bal- 
dern, Boptingen, Ellwangen, Esslingen, Géppingen, 
Geislingen, Schwibiseh fall, Leilbronn, HWohebach, 
Horb, Krailsheim, Mengen, Mergentheim, Nagold, 
Ochringen, Ravensburg, Reutlingen, Rottweil, 
Stuttgart, Sulgen, Sulm, Ulm, Vaihingen, Walden- 
burg, Weilderstadt, and Widdern, 

For the protection afforded them the Jews of Ulm 
had to pay large sums to the municipal council, to 
the citizens, and to the counts of Helfenstein. The 
plunder taken from the Jews became a bone of con- 
tention among the cities, the emperor, and the 
counts; and their disputes led to renewed despolia- 
tions of the Jews. As the latter still 
found advocates, some counts and 
rulers united against them; and when 
the emperor's denuund forashare of the plunder was 
unheeded, he made waragainst the cities, confiscated 
their possessions, and compelled them to pay high 
tax The city of Ulm being unable to raise the 
exorbitant sums demanded, the Jews came forward 
to aid it in its distress (1874), chief among them 
being Sicklin, son-in-law of Moses of Ehlingen, who 
was a citizen of Ulm. In order to exact money 
from the few wealthy Jews still residing in the city, 
the emperor declared them to be under the ban, and 
they had to pay large sums to have the edict revoked. 
In 1885 the federation of cities declared void all prom- 
issory notes heid by the Jews within its jurisdiction ; 
and in some cases it released the Christian debtors 
from paying interest on their loans, while in other 
cases it annulled part of the debt. Two years later 
the federation issued a decree that no German or 
Italian merchant might thenceforth have money 
transactions with the Jews. Emperer Wenecslaus, 
following the example of the federation, canceled 
in 1890 all the debts owing to the Jews, demanding, 
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however, that the debtors pay him. All these meas- 
ures were explained and justified on the grounds 
that the Jews were body and soul the property of 
the emperor, with which he could do as he pleased, 
and that the usury of the Jews had become intolera- 
ble. In spite of this, the counts of Wirttemberg 
permitted the Jews to reside in Stuttgart (1484), 
Kirchbeim (1435), Tibingen (1459), Cannstadt, and 
Goppingen (1462), on definitely stated conditions, 
and on payment of large taxes for protection, Count 
Ulrich (1433-80) was commissioned by the emperor 
to protect the Jews, and at the same time rigorously 
to suppress their usury; the fines imposed were to be 
sent to the imperial treasury. Thus money flowed 
into the coffers of the count and of the eniperor, 

Count Eberhard im Bart (1459-96) was a pro- 
nounced enemy of the Jews, He removed them 
from Tibingen in 1477; and in 1495 he decreed that 
they should be expelled from his dominions, This 

order was contirmed by decree of June 

Expulsion, 14, 1498; and the Jews of Ulin, who 

1498. ~~ were wealthy and well educated, had 

to leave the city on Aug. 6 of that year, 

The exiles were deprived of their property; and the 

emperor demanded that the people of Uim should 

mention him in their prayers because he had delivered 
them of the Jews. 

The fifteenth century was ominous also for the 
Jews of Ravensburg. A blood accusation brought 
against them induced Emperor Sigismund to burn 
some of the Jews of that city, and to expel others. 
The Jews were expelled from Esslingen in 1488; 
but ten years later they were again admitted, only 
to be expelled a second time in 1490. From Heil- 
bronn, where Jews had settled anew in 1414, a num- 
ber of them were expelled in 1469; and seven years 
later the city council insisted ona gencral expulsion, 
notwithstanding the imperial order to protect the 
Jews. The Jews expelled from the cities scattered 
among the villages; but in many cases they returned 
to the urban communities. Thus, there were Jews 
in Gmtind and Reutlingen in 1483; in Brackenheim, 
1434; in Nersheim, 1454; in Giengen, 1486; and in 
Lauterburg, Pflauntloch, and Uzmemmingen, 1491, 
Between the end of the fifteenth century and 1806 no 
Jews settled in Ulin: individual Jews were permitted 





to enter the city only temporarily, and the citizens, 


were warned against having any business transac- 
tions with them. When Winttemberg became a 
dukedom, the treatment of the Jews remained on the 
whole the same; all money transactions with them 
were forbidden. These ordinances were frequently 
renewed and enforced: not oven JoskL or Rossi, 
the great advocate of the Jews, was permitted to 
travel through the country. Strict ordinanecs were 
issued regarding the conmmereial and religious status 
of the Jews (1586). Jews traveling through the coun- 
try were subjected to many annoyances, and no at- 
tention was paid to the repeated imperial edicts for 
their protection, Josel of Rosheim had suceceded in 
regulating by a compact the convoy charges of tray- 
eling Jews; but Duke Christoph, from whom he lad 
obtained this agreement, was so inimical to the Jews 
that in the Reichstag of Augsburg in 1549 he advo- 
cated their expulsion from Germany. Frederick I. 
(1593-1608) tried in the face of the most violent op- 
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positien.to establish a Jewish mercantile association 
under the direction of Maggino Gabrieli and a Jewish 
magician, Abraham Culorno; the attempt, however, 
wasn absolute failure. y 
During the reign of Eberhard Ludwig (1677- 
178%) a favorable change of attitude toward the 
Jews took place; and they were now permitted to 
frequent the fairs (1706) and to trade in horses 
(1707). The Countess of Wirben procured the privi- 
lege of free trade for the Jews of Freudenthal (1728) 
and for those of Gochsheim (1729). Under Carl Al- 
exander (1783-37), Joseph Siiss OPPENHEIMER Was 
appointed privy factor, and subsequently financial 
councilor, to the duke; and through 
Joseph his influence several Jews were per- 
Siiss Op- mitted to settle at Stuttgart and Lud- 
penheimer. wigsburg. Oppenheimer’s subserv- 
jency to the duke brought upon him 
the enmity of the people, and after his master’s 
death (1787) he fell'into disgrace. He was executed 
in 1788, and in the following year all the Jews were 
mercilessly expelled. They were soon permitted to 
return, but they were severely restricted in the ex- 
ercise of their religion, as well as in their business; 
and the people were warned against having any 
dealings with them in monetary affairs. Court fac- 
tors were treated more leniently, and important 
government contracts were given to them (1759, 
1761, 1764) in spite of the objections of the populace, 
Karl Eugen, as also his successors, Ludwig (1798- 
1795) and Friedrich (1795-97), treated the Jews con- 
siderately. These rulers were the last of the line of 
Catholic dukes; and under the succeeding Protes- 
tant régime a new era dawned for the Jews of Wurt- 
temberg. 
With the nineteenth century the whole country re- 
ceived an onfirely new political constitution. It was 
pot only made a kingdom, but considerable territory 
¥ was added to it (1806); and its Jewish population 
increased until in 1828 it numbered 8,918 souls. King 
Frederick I. (1797-1816) took the first steps toward 
the emancipation of the Jews. He annulled the body- 
tax and admitted the Jews into the army (1807); in- 
stituted family registers; included the Jews in the 
general taxation (1808); opened up to them all trades; 
and regulated the organization and 
Emancipa- government of their communities. The 
tion. Jews so treated showed themselves loy- 
al citizens during the Napoleonic wars. 
The work of ameliorating the condition of the Jews 
was continued by William I. (1816-64), and com- 
pleted under Charles I. in 1869. King William insti- 
tuted the Israelitische Oberkirchenbehdrde; and, by 
a law enacted in 1828, he regulated the constitution 
of the Jewish communities, and made it obligatory 
upon Jewish parents to let their children receive a 
common-school education as provided by the general 
school-law of 1825. In the work of purifying the 
worship from the neglect and irregularities that had 
crept in, Dr, Maier, as theological member of the 
Oberkirchenbehdrde, was most active. His aim was 
to eliminate completely all non-German elements, 
and to approach as closely as possible to the culture 
of the time, maintaining the idea of Jewish unity and 
morality, while abandoning the specifically Jewish 
jaws of exclusion. Similar ideas actuated his succes- 


sor, Church Councilor Dr. von Wassermann (1872— 
1898). Most of the communities in the northern part 
of the country clung, however, to the Hebrew lan- 
guage and to the Biblical and Talmudic rules of life; 
and at present the majority of the Jewish children 
are instructed in Hebrew, while the form of worship 
has remaized almost unchanged. 

According to the census of 1900, the Jews in the 
kingdom of Wtrttemberg numbered 11,016 in a 
total population of 2,169,480. They thus constitute 
0.54 per cent of the population, dis- 
tributed among the four districts of 
the country as follows: (1) Neckar, 
5,544, or 0.73 per cent; (2) Black 
Forest, 1,296, or 0.25 per cent; Jagst, 2,990, or 
0.74 per cent; and Danube, 2,086, or ().40 per cent, 
of the total population. The Neckar district is di- 
vided into five rabbinates, the seat of which is in 
Stuttgart; the Black Forest district constitutes one 
rabbinate, the seat of which is in Mihringen; the 
Jagst district embraces the rabbinates of Heilbronn, 
Oberdorf, Mergentheim, Braunsbach, and Weikers- 
heim; and the Danube district, the rabbinates of 
Gdppingen, Laupheim, Buchau, and Ulm, making 
a total of fifteen rabbinates for the kingdom. 
Laws and decrees regulating the communal affairs 
were issued as follows: April 25, 1828; Oct. 2%, 
1881; Jan. 31, 1834 (rabbinical . examinations) ; 
1888 (rituals); 1841 (duties of rabbis and choir-lead- 
ers); March 25, 1851; March 26, 1878; Feb. 22, 1875; 
and Feb. 18 and April 24, 1876 (taxation); Aug. 5, 
1875; and April 23, 1900 (pensioning of rabbis); 
and July 8, 1878; and March 26, 1900 (qualifications 
of choir-leaders). 

According to the school statistics of 1900-1, the 
thirteen rabbinates had under their care 61 school 
districts, with 1,757 Jewish pupils, of whom 1,523 

(786 boys and 787 girls) were under 
Statistics. fourteen, and 234 (92 boys and 142 

girls) more than fourteen, years of age. 
They ere instructed in part in twenty-seven Jewish 
parochial schools, receiving their specitically relig- 
ious instruction in thirty-one religious schools, In 
some places the religious instruction is given also 
in evening-schools and Sunday-schools. All but 140 
children receive religious instruction. According 
to the statistics of the penal institutions of the coun- 
try for 1900-1, fourteen Jews were sentenced in the 
course of the year, ten of whom were of Wirttem- 
berg. The criminal status of the entire population 
of 2,169,480 is 0.089 per cent; that of the Jews, 
0.088 per cent. 

There are in Wurttemberg the following Jewish 
philanthropic institutions: the orphan asylum Wil- 
helmspfiege at Esslingen; the Society for the Re- 
lief of Teachers, Widows, and Orphans; and the 
District Asylum and Relief Society. Since 1896 
the rabbis of the country, as well as the Jewish 
teachers and choir-leaders, have been holding yearly 
conventions in Stuttgart. Among the most note- 
worthy synagogues are those at Stuttgart, Heil- 
bronn, Ulm, Buchau, and Unterdeufstetten. There 
are very old cemeteries at Aufhausen, Oberdorf, 
Esslingen, Affaltrach, Unterbalbach, Neckarsulm, 
‘Wankheim, and Laibach. The Israelitische Ober- 
kirchenbehérde, which is under the immediate su- 
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pervision of the ministry for ecclesiastical and educa- 
tional affairs, regulates the affairs of all the Jewish 
‘communities of the country. This body iscomposed 
of a Jewish theologian, a Jewish lawyer, and four 
Jewish associates, with a Christian ministerial coun- 
selor at theirhead. In all communities there are in- 
stitutions for the instruction of adults, as well as 
burial societies, dispensaries, and societies for the 
relief of the resident and traveling poor. Stuttgart 
and Hall have societies for the promotion of a 
knowledge of rabbinical literature. The ancient rit- 
ual is observed in most of the communities, though 
some innovations have been introduced in Stuttgart, 
Jleilbronn, Ulm, and Géppingen. Sec also Heri- 
Bronn; Sturraart; ULM. 
8. T. K. 


~ wURZBURG: Capital of Lower Franconia, Ba- 
varia, Germany. Itranked as a city in 741, and had 
a Jewish community as early as the cleventh cen- 
tury, although the first documentary evidence of 
the existence of Jews in the town is dated in 1119. 
The Crusade of 1147 brought much suffering on the 
Jews, and they were also persecuted in 1298, and 
again in 1849, when in their synagogue the men, 
together with their wives and children, met a volun- 
tary death in the flames. Bishop Julius continued 
the work begun by Bishop Friedrich, who had ex- 
pelled the Jews of Wurzburg in 1665, and banished 
the community from the city. The vemetery was, 
accordingly, no longer used, and Bishop Julius con- 
fiscated it by illegal means, even ignoring the emper- 
or’s admonition to treat the Jews with justice. 
After the expulsion from Wirzburg the Jewish 
community of the neighboring town of Heidingsfeld 
flourished greatly, and to it were transferred the 
rabbinate of Wurzburg and the Jewish court. The 
rabbinical office of Wurzburg has always been held 
by prominent men, including Eliezer ben Nathan, 
Isaac Or Zarua‘, Metr of Rothenburg, Israel Koppel 
Frinkel and his son Samson Frankel, Jacob of Reck- 
endorf, Aryeh Léb Rapoport, and Levin Fahren- 
bach. Under Fahrenbach’s successor the Jews were 
again permitted to settle in WOrzburg; and Rabbi 
Abraham Bing, who was appointed chief rabbi of 
Franconia in 1798, took up his residence in the city. 
When Bing retired from active service in 1839 the 
chief rabbinate was abolished, and a district rab- 
binate was created in its place. The first district 
tabbi of Wtrzburg was Seligmann Baer BamBenrc- 
ER, who died in 1878 and was succeeded by his son 
Nathan Bamberger. Seligmann Baer Bamberger 
founded various important institutions, including a 
Jewish school, a teachers’ seminary, and 2 yeshibah. 
He also originated the movement for the establish- 
ment of a Jewish hospital. 





Wurzburg has numerous societies which support 
all forms of Jewish activity, among them being four 
associations for the promotion of the study ef the 
Torah, The Jews of Wurzburg number 4,000 out 
of a total population of 90,000, and constitute one 
of the most important communities in Bavaria, ° 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: M. L. Bamberger, Ein Blick auf dte Geach. 

der Juden in Wirzburg, Wirzburg, 1905; idem, Beitréige 

zur Geseh. der Juden in  Uraburg. Hetdingef eid ; Heffner, 

‘uden in Franken, Nuremberg, 1855; Himmelstein, Zeit- 

schrift des Historischen Vereins flr Unterfranken und 

Aschaffenburg, vol. xii; Salfeld, Martyrologtum ; Stern- 

Neubauer, Hebriische Berichte Uber die Judenverfalgun- 

gen Wdhrend der Kreuzzitige, Berlin, 1892; Stumpt, Denk- 

wttrdigkeiten, part i; Wegele, Vortrdge und Abhand- 


tungen, 3 
ML. B. 


“ “WURZBURGER, JULIUS: American journal- 
ist; born in Bayreuth, Germany, 1819; died in New ° 
York city Sept. 14, 1876; studied at the Univer-* 
sity of Erlangen. In 1848, the year of the revolu- 
tion, he was editor of the “Bayreuth Tageblatt.” 
Removing to Munich, his liberal views and writings 
attracted the attention of the government; and in 
1849 he was banished from Bavaria. He went to 
Italy and France, where he actcd as correspondent, 
and finally emigrated to America, where he became 
connected with the “New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung ” 
(1856-75), editing its Sunday supplement with 
marked ability and success. 
AL ALS. 1 


WYSBER, LUDWIG: Hungarian journalist 
and author; born 1817. Originally a street pedler 
in Pesth, he obtained employment as a chorus singer 
in the German theater of that city, and afterward 
held minor positions on several local newspapers. 
At the outbreak of the March Movement.in 1848, he 
obtained permission to publish “ Der Patriot,” while 
Julian Chownitz, or Chowanetz, a Jew who had 
been active as a revolutionist, was given permission ., 
to publish “Die Opposition.” These two journals ¢ 
represented Kossuth’s party, and acquired consider- 
able influence. Between 1850 and 1870 Wysber 
appears to have been guilty of numerous pecula- 
tions among the merchants and clergy of Hungary, 
extending his operations even to Vienna. He em- 
ployed various aliases, as “ Arthur von Alaven,”“Jo- 
nas Foldvary,” and “ Wysbersi”; and warrants were 
issued for hisarrest. He was the author of “Lebens- . 
bilder aus Ungarn,” mentioned in Von Helfert's 
“ Geschichte Oesterreichs vom Ausgange des Wiener 
October Aufstandes 1848” (Prague, 1876; Appendix, 
p. 185, note 811). ; 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Btog. Lex.; Janstyekh von Adler- 

stein, Die Letzten Zwet Jahre Ungarna, if. 176, 181 et seq., 


Vienna, 1850; Evangelischer Wochenhlatt, Pesth, 1858, No. 
‘87, p. 509; ib. 1861, No. 7, p.110; Fremden-Blatt, 1861, No. 111. 
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XABILLO. 


XANTEN: Town of Rhenish Prussia, in the 
district of Diisseldorf. Like most Rhenish towns, 
Xanten had a Jewish community in carly medieval 
times. Two massacres of Jews occurred during 
the First Crusade (June 1 and 27, 1096). On the lat- 
ter occasion some Jews committed suicide in order 
to escape the fury of the Crusaders (Aronius, “Re- 
gesten,” p. 89, No. 188; p. 92, No. 195). In 1187 the 
martyrs of Neuss were brought to Xanten to be 
~buried by the side of those martyred in 1096 (2. p. 
144, No. 822). 

In the latter part of the nineteenth century the 
attention of the Jewish world was attracted to the 
small congregation of Xanten by a blood accusation. 
On June 29, 1891, John Hegemann, the ftve-year- 
old son of a local cabinctmaker, was found dead in 
a neighbor’s barn, with his throat cut from ear to 

ear. Anti-Semitic agitation connected 
Blood Ac- the Jewish butcher and former shohet 
cusation. Adolf Buschoff with this crime; and 
the local priest. Bresser lent support 
to this rumor by publishing articles on ritual mur- 
der in the “Bote fiir Stadt und Land,” of which he 
was the editor. The agitation in the anti-Semitic 
press, as wellas at anti-Semitic mectings, where it 
was insinuatell that the Jews had bribed or intimi- 
dated the authorities in order to prevent the discov- 
ery of the truth, compelled the government to arrest 
Buschoff and his family (Oct. 14, 1891). The evi- 
dence against the man, who had always borne a 
good reputation, was so flimsy, however, that he 
was discharged (Dec. 20). This action aroused the 
anti-Semites to still stronger agitation, which cul- 
minated in 8 heated debate in the Prussian Diet; in 
the course of this argument Stoecker, the ex-court 
chaplain, cleverly repeated the accusation of ritual 
murder, and hinted at Jewish influence as the cause 
of the failure to find the murderer (Feb. 7, 1892). 
Under pressure of this agitation Buschoff was rear- 
rested (Feb. 8), and tried. before a jury at Cleve 
(July 4-14, 1892). During this trial it was found 
that the accusations were based on mere hearsay, 
and’ contained. absolutely impossible assertions. 
The pyosccuting attorney himself moved for the 
dismissal of the charge, and the jury rendered its 
verdict accordingly. The real murderer was never 
‘discovered, and the possibility that the death of 
the child was due to an accident was not entirely 
disproved. The agitation had the effect of reducing 
the Jewish population of the city, and Buschofft 
himself had to leave. At present (1905) Xanten has 
about thirty Jews in a total population of 3,770. 


See HasiLo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Mitthetlungen aus dem Verein zur Abwehr 
deg Antisemitismus, 1892, Index, s.v. Xanten and 
of; Alig. Zeit. des Jud. 1892, Nos. 29-31; Der Prozess 
Buschof, Leipsic, 1892; Nathan, Der Prozess Buschoff, Ber- 
lin, 1892; Der Prozeas Xanten-Cleve, ib. 1892; Der Xan- 
tener Knabenmord vor dem Schwurgericht zu Cleve, i-1h 
Juli, 1892, Berlin, 1893 (a complete stenographic record). 
a D. 


XERES (JEREZ) DE LA FRONTERA: 
City in the Spanish province of Cadiz. It hada 
Jewish community with a separate Juderia as early 
as the time of the Moors. When Alfonso X., the 
Wise, conquered the city in Oct., 1264, he assigned 
houses and Jands to the Jews. The Juderia, which 
was located near S. Cristobal street and extended 
along the city wall, included ninety-six houses, 
large and small, and had two synagoyues and two 
“casas de la merced,” institutions for aiding and 
housing the poor. Near one synagogue were the 
“casas del reab” (houses of the rabbi); Don Todros, 
father of Don Yugaff, is mentioned as being the 
occupant in 1264, Near the other synagogue was 
the house of Rabbi Yucaff. Upon the conquest of 
the city the following persons reccived houses by 
command of the king: Don Yehuda Mosca (as he is 
several times expressly called in the list drawn up 
in 1388), who made translationssfiem Arabic into. 
Spanish for the king; the “almoxarife” Don Mayr, . 
or rather Mir de Malhea, and his son Qag (Isaac); 
Cimha (Simhah) Xtaruci, whose father lost ‘his life 
and the whole of his large fortune during the rebel- 
lion of the city; Don Vellocid (Vellecid), “ ballestero 
del rey a caballo”; Solomon Ballestero; and Axu- 
curi Ballestero—the last three being in the king's 
army. : ee 

Among the richest and most influential Jews in 
Jerez were the following: Gag abert Acot, who was. 
the representative of the community at the réparti- 
tion ofthe taxes in 1290, and his relatives Judah 
aben Agot, Bonet aben Acot, Abraham aben Agot; 
likewise Samuel de Cadiz, Jacob Castellano, Qaug 
aben Colmiel or Calamiel, Samuel ‘Barrach, Levi de 
Faro, Abraham Saltos, Vellido de Castro, and 
Abraham de Carrion. The Jews of Jerez engaged 
in business. One Yugaff Alcacabi, who had laid in 
large quantitics of salt pork in his houses and lost 
everything he possessed, because he had favored the 
Moors, did not receive the house whith had first 
been assigned him. The Jews engaged in viticul- 
ture aiso, Jerez wine being the most valued wine of 
Spain. There were also tailors (Cedillo Alfayate is 
mentioned), rope-makers (Cag el Cordonnero), and 
shoemakers among them. The Jerez Jews, who in 
1294 paid King D. Sancho IV. 5,000 maravedis in 
taxes, were freed- by the king from the payment of 
tolls throughout the kingdom, and were assured of 
the same favor as was enjoyed by Christians and 
other inhabitants of the city—a privilege which was 
confirmed by Kings Fernando TV. and Alfonso XI. 
(Dec. 30, 1382). 

In the second half of the fifteenth century the 
Jews of Jerez suffercd from the enmity of the Chris- 
tian population. In 1459 the city council gave a 
portion of the Jewish cemetery to a Christian inhab- 
itant; and in spite of the protests of Joseph de Pare- 
des and Samuel Corcos, who represented the Israel- 
ite community, and regardless of their appeal toa 
decree of May 25, 1455, issued by King Henry IV., 
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according to which the synagogues end Jewish cem- 
eteries were not in any way to be violated, the coun- 
cil in March, 1460, granted another portion of the 
cemetery to a Christian who desired to build a house 
upon it. At the same time the following incident, 
related by Abraham Arama, took place in Jerez: 
Certain monks who appealed to a rich Jew for alms 
and received blows instead, desired to avenge them- 
selves on the whole community. They accordingly 
exhumed the body of a baptized Jew that had been 
buried in the Christian cemetery, and took it to the 
Jewish burial-ground, hoping to create the impres- 
sion that the act had been committed by the Jews. 
The affair came ‘before the duke or the governor, 
who wished to have the king’s opinion on the sub- 
ject and to keep all the Jews in the city under ar- 
rest, until the king’s decision should arrive. The 
influential Judah ibn Verga of Seville exerted him- 
self in behalf of the terrified Jews; and as the 
innocence of those who had been slandered was soon 
proved, two of the monks were burned at the stake, 
while the others, at the intercession of the people, 
were banished for life. See Sparn. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist, x. 465 et seq., xit. 65 et 


+ 895 BR. Ie J. MI at veq., xvil. 1388 et sey.; Shebet Venu- 
dah, pp. 66 et seqe ax 
G. - Ke 


XERXES : Son of Darius,. King of Persia (485- 
465 B.c.). His name, which is Khshayarsha in Per- 
sian, Ikhshiyarshu (with variants) in Babylonian, 
and Eépfn¢ in Greek, frequently occurs in the Old 
Testament; It ig often written with } instead of %, 
agin the Masoretic text, where it is spelled PWN 
(Ahashwerdsh) instead of wiwnn (Ayhashyarsh), 

bie the prothetic vowel indispensable in Semitic 
“before initial double consonants. Xerxes is men- 
tioned in the Bowk of Ezra (iv. 6) in connection with 
a complaint lodged against the Jews by the Samari- 
tans (comp. Meyer, “Entstehung des Judenthums,” 
pp. 16 et seq.). He is the “king” of the Esther ro- 
mange, and in the Book of Daniel (ix. 1) he is men- 
tioned as the father of Darius, “of the seed of the 
Medes.” 

E.G. I E. Mr. 


XIMENES DE CISNEROS: Spanish priest, 
statceman, ‘Fegent, and grand inquisitor; born 1436; 
died 1517. He studied in Rome, and upon his re- 
turn to Spain was appointed confessor to Queen 
Isabella of Castile. In 1507 the pope invested him 
with the dignity-of a cardinal, and at the same time 
he was appointed grand inquisitor, being the third 
to hold that office in Spain. Two years later he ac- 
coutered an army at his own expense, and invaded 
North Africa in order to forcibly introduce Chris- 
tianity. It is said that he succecded in conquering 
the city of Oran by employing some Jewish spies. 
Upon his returg to Spain be founded the University 
of Alcald de Henares, with the establishment of 
which is connected the publication of the first poly- 
glot Bible. Ximenes was dismissed from the gov- 
ernment service by Charles V. in 1517. 

Daring the beginning of his incumbeney as grand 
inquisitor, De Cisneros was less severe than his pred- 
ecessors, Torquemada and Diaz. When, however, 
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ranos, offering them religious liberty on payment of 
800,000 gulden (gold), the grand inquisitor proceeded. 
mercilessly against both Maranos and Jewa; snd 


2,500 persons were given over to autos da fé during - 


his inquisitorship. 

When the University of Alcalé de Henares. was 
founded, Ximenes commenced the work of compi- 
ling the polyglot Bible, which was completed in 1517, 
and published in Alcala under the title “Biblia He- 
braica, Chaldaica, Greca et Latina.” Volume iv. of 
this work was supplied with a Hebrew grammar, 
“Tntroductio Artis Grammatice Hebraicwx,” adapted 
from Reuchlin's grammar; while a glossary entitled 
“Lexicon Hebraicum et Chaldaicum ” was appended 
to the last volume. 

BiBLioGRAPNY: Hefele, Der Cardinal Ximenes, Thbingen, 
1851; Leorente, Histoire de U Inquisition en Espagne, 1. 845 
et xeq.; Meyers Konversations-Lexikon, ix. 561-568 ; Gratz, 
Gesch. ix. 14, 218; First, Bibl. Jud. ii, 559, 

J 8. O. 
XIMENES, SIR MORRIS (MOSES): Born 
at London about 1762; died there after 1880, He 
was a member of the London Exchange, where he 
made a large fortune. In 1802 he was elected a 
warden of the Bevis Marks Synagogue, but declined 
to accept; and on being fined he resigned from 
the community and became converted to Christian- 
ity. He appears afterward to have adopted a mili- 
tary career, and was known as Captain Ximenes; 
he was knighted, and became a high shegiff of the 
county of Kent, * 

Ilis son, Sir David Ximenes, had no connection 
with the Jewish community. 

a a : Pieciotto, Sketches of Angl@Jewish History, 
8 J. 
XYSTUS: A building in Jerusalem, erected, as 

is shown by the name, in the Hellenistic period, 

probably under the Herodians. The term properly 
denotes a covered colonnade in the gymnasia, al- 
though the Romans employed the word “xystus” 
to designate open terraces before the colonnades of 
their country-houses. That the Xystus ‘of Jerusa- 
jem was an open terrace, as Bull rightly ‘asswnes, 
is clear from the fact that from it Titus cond fed. 
his negotiations with the leaders of the Jews*while 
they stood in the upper city, a progeeding which 
would scarcely have been possible had it been a cov- 
ered building. The translation “colonnade” ig er- 
ronecons, 


It was artificially formed by erecting . 


on the western edge of Mount Moriah a atructure n 


supported by pillars, the roof, which was-practi- 
cally Jevel with the Temple area, constituting the 
Xystus. Similar buildings, also called Xysti, were 
found in a number of Greek cities, as in Elis. 

The site of the Xystus of Jerusalem can be ap- 
proximately, though not definitely, determined. 
The first wall on the north, beginning at the so- 
called tower of Hippicus, extended to the Xystus, 
then skirted the council-house (0vaq), 
and ended at the western cloister of 
the Temple (Josephus, “B. J.” v. 4, 
§ 2). Both the Xystus and the council-house were, 
therefore, situated within the wall, the former 
lying to the north and the latter to the south, 


Site. 


_ overlooked the Xystus (¢b. ii, 16, $3). 


Xystus. 
Ya‘aleh 
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outer Temple, facing the upper city, taking this 
position on account of the gates upon the Xystus, 
und also being influenced in his choice by the bridge 
which connected the upper city with the Temple and 
which lay between the Jewish leaders and himself 
(2b, vi. 6, § 2). The Xystus was, moreover, the scene 
of dan assembly of the people before the outbreak of 
the rebellion, when Agrippa IL. addressed them 
while his sister Berenice remained in sight of-the 
populace in the house of the Hasmoneans, which 
In hisaccount 
of this conference, Josephus states, curiously enough, 
that the bridge connected the Temple with the Xys- 
tus and not with the upper city. This can be ex- 
plained only on the assumption that the Xystus, as 
was natural, lay below Mount Moriah itself, and 
was, perhaps, separated from the hill by a ravine. 
A bridge running from the upper city would, there- 
fore, connect the Xystus with Mount Moriah, and 


. thig agrees with the assumption that the bridge, 


like the gates, was constructed “above the Xystus.” 
During the factional strife between Simeon bar 
Giora and John of Giscalaa fortified tower was built 
on the Xystus (¢, iv. 9, § 12), aud this edifice later 
marked the limit set by Titus for the burning of the 
Temple cloister Qd. vi. 8, § 2}. 

It thus becomes evident that the Xystus formed a 
portion of the western cloister of the Temple, while 
the council-houst’lay to the south, but in the same 
direction and probably built into the cloister. The 
Tlasmonean palace, raised still higher by Agrippa 
It. (Josephus, “Ant.” xx. 8, § 11), stood opposite, 
on the western heights of the upper city, which was 
at that point conuected with the Xystus by a bridge. 


a v 
is still preserved, as an anchorage for this bridge, 
but the absence of any correspending structure on 

the -western hill opposite inclines 
Connection othets to identify “ Robinson’s Arch”, 


with with the remains of the stair-tower 
““Robin- mentioned by Josephus (2. xv. 11, 
son’s 'g 5). An additional argument against 
Arch.” any identification of “ Robinson’s 


Arch ” with-the Xystus is found in the 
fact that it lies in the lowest portion’ of the wall and 
almost in the bottom of the valley, while the Xystus 
evidently equaled Mount Moriah in height. It 
must have been situated, moreover, where the first 
wall joined the cloister of the Temple and turned 
toward the south. Mommert’s hypothesis that the 
lower city, which was called Akra and which was 
leveled and graded by the Maccabees, included the 
open space of the Xystus, is disproved by. the fact 
that the Temple, on which the Xystus bordered, 
did not extend to the lower city. 

Equally erroneous is the theory of Schtirer, sup- 
ported by Buhl, that the so-called hall of hewn 
stone (“lishkat ha-gazit”), in which the SavKedrin 
held its sessions, was built on the Xystus and that: 
nis identical with gore; because, according to the 
Mishnah, this body deliberated within the precincts, 
of the Temple, and not in the buildings which sur- 
rounded it, so that this hy pothesis is rightly rejected 
by Bacher and Buchler. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Sehilrer, Gesch. 3d ed., ft. on (opposed by 
Jsacher, in Hastings, Dict, Bihie, lv. 309); Biichler, Das Syne- 
drion in Jerusalem, p. 1 Vienna, 1902: Buhl, Geographie 
dee Aen tg ‘gidatina, BP 135, 144, 146, Freiburg-im-Breisgan, 


1 + Baedeker, Palistina und Syrien, 
6th ed, pp. 28, “sh ieste, 1004 5  Mommert, Topographic des 









: , g a Verusatem, i. 67, ib. 1900, ; 
Many investigators regard “ Robinson’s Arch,” which ey 8. Kr. 
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YA‘ABEZ. See Empen, Jacop IsRaAEL BEN 
ZEBL ASUKENAZI, 


YA‘ALEH: The introductory hymn prefixed to 
the selihot which follow the evening service proper 
of the Day of Atonement (comp. Kon Nipre) in the 
northern rituals. The author of the hymn has not 
been identified with certainty. It consists of eight 
strophes in reverse alphabetical order, each eom- 
posed of three lines, with the twenty-second Hebrew 
letter thrice repeated to complete the twenty-four 
lines. The scheme of construction is as follows: 


“ Let our Z ascend from eventide, 
And our Y approach from morning, 
And our X appear till eventide.” 


‘The verbs are drawn from the prayer “ Ya‘aleh we- 
yabo we-yerdeh,” etc., specially inserted before the 
three concluding benedictions of the “‘Amidah” (sce 
Snemonen ‘EsReH), and in the grace after meals, 
on all festal days (comp. Shab. 24a), including the 
Day of Atonement. The thought, if not the form, 
is the basis of G. Gottheil’s hymn “To Thee we 
give oursclves . . - from eventide to eventide” 
{“Union Hymnal,” No. 103), for which, however, a 


ttine from another section of the penitential services : 
(see Krrovot—Katiric strophic hymn) was selected.! 

A fine eighteenth-century melody for “Ya‘aleh” 
has been preserved as a general setting through its 
adaptation by Isaac Nathan in 1815 to Lord Byron s 
verses “The Harp the Monarch Minstrel Swept,”’ 
which was published, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment, in the “Hebrew Melodies,”, issued in that © 
year. The melody as now usually sung is somewhat 
less elaborate than in Nathan’s version: It has been * 
traditional in the Great Synagogue, London, since. 
1750 at least, and is well known on the Continent also, 
Its expressive swing had made it widely known and 
treasured in connection with the Atonement hymn 
even before it recei veda further appreciation fromthe 
fascination with which it appealed to Louis Lewan- 
dowski, the premier synagogue musician of his gener- , 
ation. In his “'Todah u-Zimrah ” (Berlin, 1876) he not * 
only includes it with its original text for the service 
of the Day of Atonement (vol. ii., No, 94), but he has 
set it also oY the chief hymn chanted by the hazzan in 
the “dew “and “rain” supplications on the Passover | 
and Tabernacle festivals (see GESHEM), 

The melody is here transcribed with Byron’ 's Eng- 
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lish yerses, as presented in 1815. It extends to two 


stanzas of the Hebrew hymn. This application and 
the manner in which the old-time vocal accompanists 
rather than choristers, the “meshorerim,” otherwise 
known as “singer and bass” (see Music, SyNAGOGAL), 
would alternate with and imitate the solo of the pre- 
centor, are further shown in the transcription by the 
addition of the Hebrew text of the opening strophes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Baal Tefillah, No. 1306, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, 1883; Israel, ii. 183, London, 1898, 
F. L,.C. 


A. 
YAD (lit. “hand”; Judweo-German, teitel): A 
pointer to guide the reading in public of the text of 
the Sefer Torah. During the reading of the Law in 
the synagogue the reader stands on the right side, 
the one “called up” being in the center, and the “se- 
gan,” or deputy representing the congregation, on 
the left. The segan points out with the “yad” the 
text for the reader to follow. 

From the remotest times the Hebrew teacher used 
a pointer somewhat similar to the tapering stick em- 

loyed by the professional lecturer in modern times 
to point out places, figures, or words on a map or 


blackboard. The earliest reference to 

Origin _ its use is in connection with the schools 
from the of Berar before the destruction of 
School. that place in the war of Bar Kokba 


(182-185), Bethar had a larger num- 
ber of schools and scholars than any other town in 
Judea; when an enemy forced himself into one of the 
schools the teachers stabbed him with their pointers 
(Git. 58a). The use of the “teitel” by the teacher of 
primary classes in the heder or Talmud Torah is still 
common in the eastern countries of Europe. 

The use of the yad by the segan for guiding the 








reader of the Sefer Torah is not obligatory, as the 
reader may guide himself with it, or it may be dis- 
pensed with entirely. It is for the convenience of the 
reader only, and it is handled by a second person, the 
segan, perhaps in order to impress the ceremony upon 
the reader, and to prevent errors in the reading. It 
serves also to keep the reader from touching the text 
with his fingers in a desire to guide his reading; for 
touching the bare Sefer Torah with the hands with- 
outa “mappah ” rendered them impure for handling 
“terumah,” the priests’ share of the heave-offering 
(Yad. iii. 2). This is one of the eighteen enactments 
or “ gezerot ” (Shab. 14a); and the motive of the edict 
was doubtless to compel the priests, who had easy ac- 
cess to the Sefer Torah, to handle it with special care. 

There are various styles of yad for the Sefer 
Torah. The usual size is about 12 inches long. It 
is made in the fashion of a staff or scepter, narrowed 
down at the end, which is in the shape of a closed 
hand with the index-finger extended. Most fre- 
quently the staff is made of silver, ornamented some- 
times with a gold hand and sometimes even with 
jewels; but hard wood also is used, preferably the 
olive-wood of the Holy Land, with an ivory hand. 
Often the yad is-inscribed with an appropriate Bib- 
lical verse, such as “The law of the Lord is perfect, 
converting the soul” (Ps. xix. 7), or with the name 
of the donor. There is aring attached to the top of 
the staff, with a chain by which to hang it to the 
rollers (= “‘ez hayyim ”) of the scroll after the latter 
has been rolled up. The yad is one of the “kele ko- 
desh ” (= “holy vessels”) ornamenting the Torah. 
See Scrotu or THE Law? 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Year Book, 5659, p. 814. 


J.D. £E. 
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YADAYIM (“Hands”): Treatise of the Mishnah 
and the Tosefta, dealing with the uncleanness of the 
hands and their ablution. It stands eleventh ‘in 
the order Tohorot in most editions of the Mishnah, 
and is divided into four chapters, containing twenty- 
two paragraphs in all. 

Ch. i; The quantity of water necessary to cleanse 
the hands by pouring it over them (§ 1); the ves- 
sels frgm which the water may be poured over the 
hands (§ 2);,kinds of water which may not be used 
to cleanse the hands, and persons who may perform 
the act of manual ablution ($§ 3-5). 

Ch, ii.: How the water should be poured over the 
hands, and the first and sccond ablutions ($§ 1-3); 
the hands are regarded as clean in all cases where 
doubt exists as to whether the ablution was properly 
performed (§ 4). 

Ch. iii.: Things which render the hands unclean; 
the canonical books make the hands unclean, The 
holy writings were kept together with the equally 
sacred heave-offering (“ terumah ”) of the priests, and 
were injured by mice; to prevent thisit was enacted 
that the holy writings defiled the hands as well as the 
heave-offering, thus leading to a discontinuance of 
the custom of keeping them together; discussion of 
the question whether the Song of Solomon and Ec- 
clesiastes are canonical, and thus render the hands 
unclean; on the day of the election of Eleazar b. 
Azariah as nasi these books were declared canonical. 

Ch. iv.: Other verdicts rendered on the same day 
in which the Song of Solomon and Ecclesiastes were 
declared canonical, these rulings being corollaries of 
that decision ($8 1-4); the Aramaic language in 


_ 
Ezra and Daniel, the ancient Hebrew writing (“ke- 
tab ‘Ibri”), and dissensions between Pharisees and 
Sadducees (§§ 5-8). 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into two 
chapters, and contains, in addition to’amplifications 
of the mishnaic sayings, various interesting maxims, 
of which the following may be mentioned: “The 
book of Ben Sira (Ecclesiasticus [Sirach]) and all 
books of later date are no longer canonical” (ii. 18). 
The “ Tobele Shaharit ” (=“ Morning Baptists”; see 
Juw. Encyc, v. 230) said to the Pharisees: “We re- 
proach you for uttering the Holy Name before your 
bodies have been cleansed of their impurities ” (ii. 20), 

J. JZ. L. 

YAH SHIMEKA: Hymn of five long stanzas 
which forms the introduction to the Kaddish be- 
fore “Bareku” in the morning service of the second 
day of New- Year in the ritual of the Sephardim; it 
is signed with the acrostic “Yehudah,” and is at- 
tributed to Judah ha-Levi (Zunz, “ Literaturgesch.” 
p. 418), The refrain, “ Yishtabbah,” etc., is quoted 
from the Kaddish mentioned, and suggested by its 
rhythin the shaping of the whole hymn in one of the 
favorite rhythmic figures of Arab music. As with 
so many other melodies of the Sephardic tradition, 
and particularly with those for the penitential sea-* 
son, its ancient Oriental tune is also utilized for other 
hymns. Such are the verses “Shinannim” by Solo- 
mon ibn Gabirol, occupying a similar position in the 
Atonement services, and Judah ha-Levi’s other 
hymn, “ Yede rashim,” which takes its place on the 
first day of New- Year, as well as the following Kad- 
dish itself and the more familiar hymns En Krto- 
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HEN and ADON ‘OLAM at the elose of the devotions 
on the samesolemndays. The melody thus becomes 
in the Spanish and Portuguese ritual a “representa- 
tive theme” forthe New-~Year festival. The quaint 
tune presents several antique and Oriental features. 
One is the repetition of the middle phrase as many 
times as the varying length of the texts to which 
it is chanted may render necessary. The presence 
in the same melody of a note sometimes natural 
and sometimes flat is explained by the fact that the 
scale is that of the “immutable system” of the 
ancients (sce Gevaert, “Histoire et Théorie de la 
Musique de I’Antiquité,” i. 105 ef seg.). A very 
similar peculiarity in melodies from Asia Minor is 
exhibited and discussed in Bourgault-Ducandray, 
“Trente Mélodies Populaires de Gréce et d’Orient,” 
No, 16. 
A. F. L. C. 
YAHBI‘ENU. Sce Ne‘twan (Iiymn Tunes, 1). 


YAHYA: Portuguese family of the Middle 
Ages, members of which were prominent in Portu- 
gal, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. Certain individuals 
of the family bore the additional cognomen “ Negro,” 
with reference to the Moors, from whom several of 
their estates had been obtained. The more promi- 
nent members of the family are as follows: 

1, Yahya ibn Ya‘ish (wy): Flourished in 
Lisbon in the eleventh century; died about 1150. 
He was held in high esteem among the Jews, and 
King Alfonso I. honored him forhiscourage. After 
the conquest of Santarem the king presented him 
with two country houses that had belonged to the 
Moors, wherefore he assumed the name “Negro.” 

2. Joseph ibn Yahya ha-Zaken: Grandson 
of Yahya ibn Ya‘ish (No. 1); lived in Lisbon in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and was so wealthy. 
that he built a synagogue at his own expense. He 
was the author of a Talmudic commentary that is 

- no longer extant. 

8, Solomon ibn Yahya ha-Zaken: Son of 
Joseph ibn Yahya (No. 2); died before 1800. He 
endeavored to check the growing love of luxury 
among his coreligionists, in order that they might 
not incur the hatred and envy-of the Christians. 

4, Gedaliah ibn Yahya ha-Zaken ben Solo- 
mon: Body-physician to King Ferdinand until 1870, 
when he lost the favor of his master. He thereupon 
entered the service of Henry of Castile, who made 
him the head of the Jewish communities of his 
realm; and he enjoyed a yearly income of 5,000 gold 
ducats, which sum was levied as a tax. He died at 
a ripe age in Toledo, 

5. Joseph ibn Yahya ben Solomon: Brother 
of Gedaliah (No. 4); famous for his physical beauty 
and also for his poetic ability. He left Portugal with 
his brother and settled in Castile. He was the author 
of some liturgical poems, but they were destroyed in 
aconflagration. Joseph wasa pupil of Solomon ben 
Adret, at whose death he wrote an elegy in so-called 
echo rime that has often been reprinted. He de- 
frayed the cost of repairing a synagogue built in 
Calatayud by one of his ancestors, Aaron ibn 
Yahya. ‘i 

6. David ibn Yahya Negro ben Gedaliah 
(ha-Rab shel Sefarad): A prominent figure dur- 


ing the war between the kings of Castile and Por- 
tugal. By divulging a secret he succeeded in frus- 
trating the plot of Queen Leonora to murder her 
son-in-law, and as a reward he was appointed chief 
rabbi of Castile, while King Joao of Portugal dis- 
posed of his estates in that country. At the time of 
his death, which occurred at Toledo in Oct., 1385, 
he held the post of “almoxarife” for King Ferdi- 
nand of Castile. Ilis tombstone has been preserved. 

7. Judah ibn Yahya Negro ben David: Born 
in Toledo in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Together with his brother Solomon he emigrated to 
Portugal in the year of terror, 1891. Judah’ was 
employed for a long time in the service of Queen 
Philippa, the consort of Joao I., and he had also con- 
siderable influence with the king. When Vicente 
Ferrer asked permission to carry on a propaganda 
against the Jews in Portugal, the king, at the iusti- 
gation of Judah, informed him (Ferrer) that hig re- 
quest would be granted on condition that he place a 
red-hot crown upon his head. Judah was onc of the 
most prominent poets of his time, and wrote several 
elegies deploring the unhappy fate of his Spanish 
brethren. Among these poems may be mentioned : 
(1) an clegy beginning with the words Sse am 
and written in continuous rime; (2) one beginning 
with the words 32 wx Sx $x; (8) an elegy 
on the persecutions of 1819 in Seville, Andalusia, 
Castile, Provence, and Aragon (printed in Lands- 
huth’s “‘Ammude ha-‘Abodah,” p. 80); (4) three 
poems that have been printed in Carmoly’s “ Dibre 
ha-Yamim 1i-Bene Yahya,” p. 12; (5) an elegy for 
the Ninth of Ab. He was also the author of responsa 
and of several piyyujim; among the latter are a 
hymn to be recited before the prayer "ORY 3, 
and another which appeared in “Shekel ha-Kodesh,” 
pp. 67, 68. 

8. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Solomon (Mes- 
tre Guedelha Fysico e Astrologo): Portuguese 
philosopher and astrologer; born in Lisbon about 
1400. Before he was thirty years of age he wag ap+ 
pointed court astrologer to JoaoI. Upon the death 


- of that king (1488) the latter’s son Duarte prepared 


for his coronation, but Gedaliah warned him against 
it; and when the prince insisted on assuming the 
crown the astrologer prophesied that his reign would 
be brief and unhappy. Later, when Duarte fell sick 
he attributed his illness to this evil prophecy, and the 
oppressive measures against the Jews were made 
still more severe. . 

9. Solomon ibn Yahya ben David: A per- 
son of prominence during the reign of Alfonso V. of 
Portugal, he and his entire family being admitted at 
court. He was rabbiof the Lisbon community, and 
forbade his children and relatives to accumulate 
property because he forcsaw the coming persecu- 
tions, Tis death occurred before that of Alfonso V. 

10. Solomon ibn Yahya ben David: Promi- 
nent scholar who was highly honored by Alfonso V. 
He was the father of the author of “ Leshon Lim- 
mudim”; he died in Lisbon, where his grave is stiil 
shown. 

11. Joseph ibn Yahya ben David: 
1425; was an intimate friend of Alfonso V., who 
called him “the wise Jew.” He was blamed by the 
king for not dissuading the Jews from indulging 


Born 


Yahya 
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their love of luxury. When some of the exiled 
Spanish Jews scttled in Portugal, they were re- 
garded with disfavor by the Portuguese Jews, and 
Joseph did his best to remove this animosity. King 
~Joado at the beginning of his reign allowed the Jews 
to settle in the kingdom, and when be endeavored 
later to convert them to Christianity he chose Joseph 
as the first to receive baptism (1495). Joseph 
thereupon fled, together with his sons David Meir 
and Solomon, taking with him 100,000 crusados. 
He cruised in the Mediterranean for some time, and 
finally landed in Castile, where he was sentenced to 
be burned at the stake. Through the intervention 
of Duke Alvarez de Braganca he was permitted to 
continue lis journey; and after a five months’ voy- 
age he landed in Pisa, Italy, where he and his fam- 
ily were put in irons by the troops of Charles VIIL., 
who was about to invest that city. 
enormous sums of moncy he obtained his liberty, 
and placed himself under the protection of the Duke 
of Ferrara. In the beginning he was well treated, 
but later he wis‘accused of endeavoring to induce 
the Maranos to return to Judaism and was tortured. 
He freed himself from this charge by paying 7,000 
gokl pieces, but he died as a result of the tortures he 
had cudured (1498). A legend relates that his tomb 
was located near that of the prophet Mosca, It is 
said that a copy of Maimonides’ “ Yad” was made 
for him in 14723 by Solomon ben Alsark, or Alsarkon, 
12, Dinah Yahya: Wife of David ibn Yahya 
ben Joseph (No. 15). Disguised in masculine attire 
she fled from Portugal together with her father-i 
law and her husband; and during the flight she ab- 
stained from meat, subsisting on bread and water 
only, Arriving in Pisa, she sought refuge from the 
French troops on top of a tower twenty meters high; 
anil when discovered she is said to have leaped to 
the ground without suffering injury. She fled to 
Florence, where she gave birth to her gon Joseph. 
18. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben David: Phi- 
losopher; born in Lisbon 1487; died at Constanti- 
nople in Oct., 1487, He was the author of “Shib‘ah 
‘Enayim,” on the seven cardinal virtues of the Jews, 
which appeared in Constantinople in 1543, and later 
in Venice. During a sojourn in Constantinople he 
advocated a union of the Karaites and Rabbinites. 
14. David ibn Yahya ben Solomon: Born 
lied 1528. He was rabbi of the Lisbon ecom- 
in 1476. Accused of inducing the Maranos 
to relapse into Judaism, he was sentenced by King 
Joao IL tobe burned at thestake. THe fled to Naples 
with his family, but was captured; and he was 
compelled*to sell lis library in order to secure guthi- 
cient money to purcl his liberty. On hisrelease 
he fled to Corfu, and later went to Larta, where he 
died in extreme poverty. Le was the author of a 
Hebrew grammar entitled “Leshon Limmudim,” 
which was published in Constantinople (1506, 1528) 
rand in Venice (1542). While at Larta he wrote to 
the wealthy Jew Isaiah Messene, asking his aid; and 
this letter was copied by Joseph David Sinzheim, and 
later published by Gritz (*Gesch.” viii. 482-483), 
According to Carmoly, David was the author of the 
following worksalso: “Kab we ki” (Lisbon, n.d.), 
acommentary on the Mishnah; aselection of the best 





























Qa ed., Venice, 1518; 4th ed., Salonica, 1522); 
“Shekel ha-Kodesh ” (Constantinople, 1520), on the 
rules for Hebrew poetry; “Tehillah le-Dawid,” an 
uncompleted commentary on the Psalms; “Hilkot: 
Terefot” (46. 1520); anda commentary ou Maimon- 
ides’ “Moreh,” appended to his above-mentioned 
letter of supplication to Messene, 

15. David ibn Yahya ben Joseph. See Jew. 
Exeve, vi. 53. 

16. Solomon ibn Yahya ben Joseph: A 
Portuguese exile who fled with his family 10 Pisa, 
He left his relatives and went to Rhodes, where he 
died in 1583, 

17. Meir ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Author of 
apoctic introduction to the “Cuzari” (Fano, 1206), 
He lived at Pisa, and Jater settled in Oulina (radi), 
Italy, where he died in 1580. 

18. Joseph ibn Yahya ben David. See Jew. 
Excyc. vi, 

19, Judah ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Physi- 
cian; born in Imola, Italy, 1529; died in Bologna 
1560. Hestudied medicine at Padua, and wasat the 
same time a pupil of Meir Katzenellenbogen. Re- 
eviving his medical degree in 1557, he settled us a 
practitioner in Bologna, 

20. David ibn Yahya ben Joseph: President 
of the Jewish community of Naples; died in 1565, 
He was a cousin of David ibn Yahya (No. 14), the 
author of “Leshon Limmudim,” under whom he 
studied, and was the author of a eulogy which ap- 
peared in that work, 

21. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Joseph: Tal- 
mudist: born at Imola, Italy, 1515; died, probably 
in Alexandria, about 1587. “He studied in the yeshi- 
bah at Ferrara under Jacob Finzi and Abraham and 
Israel Rovigo. In 1549 he settled in Rovigo, where 
he remained until 1562, in which year the burning 
of the Talinud took place in Italy.” He then went to 
Codiniola, and three years later to Salonica, whence 
he returned in 1567 to his native town, Expelled 
with other Jews by Pope Pius Y., and suffering a 
loss of 10,000 gold pieces, he went to Pesaro, and 
thence to Ferrara, where le remained till 1575, 
During the ensuing eight years he Ied a wandering 
life, and finally settled in Alexandria. Hisehief work 
was the “Sefer Shalshclet ha-Kabbalah,” called also 
“Sefer Yabya,” on which he labored for more than 
forty y This work is not without defects, hay- 























ing suffered either by reason of the author’s jtiner- 
ant mode of life or through faulty copying of the 
Its 





original manuscript. contents are as follows: 
(1) Jtistory and geneal of the Jews from the time 
of Moses until that of Moses Norzi (1587); (2) ac- 
of the heavenly bodies, Creation, the soul, 
magic, and evil spirits; (3) history of the peoples 
among which the Jews have dwelt, and a de: ip- 
tion of the unhappy fate of the autho corcligionists 
up to his time. The value of this work is, however, 
lessened considerably by the facts that the writer has 
fucluded many oral narratives which he gathered 
partly in his home, partly in Salonica and Alexan- 
dria, and that be often lacks the abil ¥ to distin- 
guish truth from fiction, For these reasons the book 
has been called “The Chain of Lies”; but Locb has 
proved that it is more accurate than niuany have enn. 
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Yauya PEDIGREE, 


published at Venice, 1587; Cracow, 1596; Amster- 
dam, 1697; Zolkiev, 1802, 1804; Polonnoye, 1814: 
and Lemberg, 1862. 

Gedaliah was the alleged author of twenty-one 
other works, which he enumerates at the end of his 
“Shalshelet,” and which are mentioned also in Ben- 
jacob’s “ Ozar ha-Sefarim ” (pp. 580-591). 

22. Jacob Tam ibn Yahya ben David: 
Turkish rabbi; lived from about 1475 to 1542. He 
was probably rabbi of Salonica, and was a Talmud- 
istof repute. Benjamin ben Abraham Mutal, in the 
preface to his “Tummat Yesharim,” mentions Jacob 


Tam as the author of the following works: 
commentary on Alfasi; the completion of Nissim Ge- 
rondi’s halakot entitled “Ma‘aseh Nissim”; a com- 
mentary on R. Nissim’s halaket entitled “<A ha- 
Nissim”; controversial writings against R. Nissim; 
Talmudic decisions; and responsa and derashot. 
All these works were destroyed in a fire at Constanti- 
nople. Jacob Tam published Leon ben Massoni's 
“Sefer Yosippon” (1510), and wrote an opinion of 
Abraham ben Solomon Treves’s “ Birkat Abraham” 
(1512}. He was a member of the rabbinical confer- 
ence which convened in May, 1520, to dissolve the 
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gban placed on Shalticl, “Rahijalik” (“prefectus 
aulw”) to Sultan Sulaiman, on account of which 
Shalticl had been discharged from his office, ' 
23. Joseph ibn Yahya bar Jacob Tam: 
‘ Born in Constantinople; body-physician to Sultan 
Sulaiman: Joseph was obliged to be in constant at- 
tendance during the sultan’s travels and in time of 
_ war; and he met his death in battle (1578). The 
. poet Saadia Lougo wrote an elegy in Joseph’s honor 
which was printed in the “Seder Zemannim.” Jo- 
seph defrayed the cost of publishing the “Shib‘ah 
“Enayim,” the “Leshon Limmudim,” and the “Shek- 
el ha-Kodesh,” all written by his ancestors, 

24, Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Jacob Tam: 
Physician and scholar; born in Constantinople; died 
there 1575. He ofticiated as rabbi and teacher in 
Salonica and Adrianople until 1548, in which year 
he went to Constantinople and devoted himself to 
Hebrew literature. He left numerous manuscripts, 
several of which are still extant in the Orient. 

25. Tam ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Born in 
Constantinople in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. He inherited a large fortune from his father, 
and used his wealth to promote Jewish literature. 
Upon the death of his father he settled in the neigh- 
borhood of Salonica, where he was intimate with 
several well-known poets, among them Abraham 
Reuben and Saadia Lougo. His own literary efforts 
consisted in compiling the commentaries left by his 
forefathers on the writings of Alfasi, R. Nissim, and 
Moses ben Nahman. He completed this task in 
1695, but died before the work was published. 
Eliezer Shoshan and Meir Yizhaki were called to his 
deathbed and entrusted with the task of publishing 
the work, which appeared at Venice in 1622, under 
the title “She’clot u-Teshubot Ohole Shem.” 

26. Moses ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Turk- 
ish physician of the latter half of the sixtcenth cen- 
tury, He resided in Constantinople, and during an 
epidemic of the plague he not only devoted a large 
part of his fortune to aiding the sufferers, but also 
rendered medical assistance at the risk of his life. 
He was known throughout Turkey for his generous 
hospitality, 

27. Gedaliah ibn Yahya ben Moses: Born 
at Sulonica in the latter half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; son of Moses ibn Yahya (No. 26). He was a 
liberal patron of Ictters, and gathered about him no 
less than thirty-two littérateurs in order to culti- 
vate IIebrew poetry. Among the most prominent 
members of this circle were Judah Zarka and Israel 
Najara. The names of these poets and some of the 
verses written by them in Gedaliah’s honor have 
been printed if Carmoly’s “Dibre ha-Yamim.” 

Other members of the Yahya family whose rela- 
tionship to the persons mentioned above has not 
been established are as follows: 5 

28. Bonsenior ibn Yahya (called also Maestro 
ibn Yahya): Author of a poem on chess. It ap- 
peared first at Mantua (1549) and later in a Latin 
translation at Oxford (1702), Frankfort-on-the-Main 
(1767), aud Presburg. 

29. Judah ibn Yahya ben Gedaliah: Italian 
scholar of the cighteenth century; lived in Padua 
andin Venice. He sought the ad vice of Mcir Katzen- 
ellenbogen with regard to intimate family affairs. 








“the incident being mentioned in Meir’s responsa 
(No. 58). 
30. Reuben ibn Yahya ben Solomon Hez- 


“ekiah: Born in Lugo, Italy,.at the close of the 


seventeenth century. Ile wasa pupil of Isaac Fano, 
and was appointed rabhi of Lugo during the lifetime 
of his teacher, Ie was the author of a haskamah 
which appears in the preface to Lamprontti’s “ Pahad 
Yizhak.” : . : 

31. Samuel'ibn Yahya: Rabbi in Amsterdam 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; author 
of “Trinta Discursos” (Amsterdam, 1629), thirty 
sermons in Spanish. . = 

32. Solomon ibn Yahya: A Portuguese exile 
who settled in Ancona, where he was burned at the 
stake by order of Pope Paul 1V. a 

83. Zerahiah ibn Yahya: Scholar of Lugo, 
Italy; flourished about 1730. In his latter years 
he held the office of ab bet din in his native town. 
He is mentioned in Lampronti’s “Pahad Yizhak ” 
(iii. 20a), . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, Z. G. pp. 223, 333, 381, 394, 409, 461, 465, 

499, 31; idem, G. 3 De Rossi, Dizionario ; Luzzatto, 
Prolegoniena, 3 Geiger, Melo Chofnajim, p. 72; Con~ 
forte, Kore ha-Dorot, ed, Cassel; Azulal, Shem h edolim, + 
i, 92; il, Ty 15, 83, 46; Orient, “Lit, vit. 542, 561; 4 
Jost’s Annalen, il, 26; Carmoly, Histoire des ‘Médecine 
Junifs, pp. 123, 164, Brussels, 1844; Ersch and Gruber, Aneye. 
Hl; xxxi, 60, 80; Nepi-Ghirondi, foledot Gedole Yisrael, pp. 
182, 148, 9; Dukes, Nakal Kedumim, p. 53; Gedalial jon. 
Yahya, Shalshele! -Kabbalah; Delitzsch, Zur Geel. der 
Jituischen Poexie, pp. 3, 67, 70, 76, 77, 158, 174; Bass, Sifte, , 
Yeshenim, ed. Zolkiev, 1800, p. 18d: J. Loeb, in R. XVii. 
93-95; Frankel, in Zeitechrift flr die Religisen Interessen. » 
des Judenthums, il. 785 Reiftnayn, in Ha-Maggid, 1864, viii. 
IM-IOL; Heir. Bibl. tl. 110, vie 448-459, xvi. 40; Manasseh 
ben Israel, Vishmat Hayyim, iil, 21; Landshuth, ‘A mnie 
ha- Abodah, xxx.; Carmoly, Dibre ha-Famim liBene Voah- 
yd, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1850; Kayserling, Gexch. der Ju- 
den in Portugal; idem, Bibl. Exp.-Port.Jud. p, Bday & 
schneider, Cat. Bodl. cols, 804, 864-866, 1002, IgTS-1A76, 24; 
2487, 2665; idem, Schach bei den Juden. 1 8. 0 


YA‘ISH, DAVID B. ABRAHAM IBN: Rep- 
resentative of the community of Seville and contem-. 
porary of Asher b. Jechiel. Tle was qrobably a, 
brother of Solomon b. Abraham ibn Ya‘ish and the 
father of the Solomon b. David ibn Ya‘ish mentioned’ 
by Judah b. Asher (“Zikron Yehudah,” p. 12a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ibn Verga, Shehet Yehuda, pp. 18, 81; Gritz, 

Gesch. vil. 541 ef seq.; Steinsehneider, Hebr. Uehers. pp. 646, 


939; Hebr. Bibl. vi. 115 (on the identity), xvii. 119, xix. 83 et 
8eq.; Jost’s {Anpelen, 1. 231, 802; Asher b. Jebiel, Responsa, 
8. 1. 


Nos. 13, 2; 



































D. M. K. 
YAKIM. See Avcrucs. & 
YAKINI, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM HA- 


YAKINt. 
YAKKAR BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI I: 
German scholar of the eleventh century; lived for a 
short time in Speyer. He was a pupil of Kalony- 
mus of Rome, and questions addressed by him to 
Kalonymus have heen preserved (“Shibbole ha- 
Leket,” viii.); several of these referred ipa custom 
observed among the Jews of Speyer only, The 
same subject is treated by Mordecai (“B. M.” ix.)} 
Bisriocrarny: Kohn, Mordekai ben Hillel, pp. 126, 127, and 
notes, Breslau, 1878; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, pp. 669-070 5 
Gross, Gallia Judaica, p. 567, 
E. C. : 8. 0. 
YAKKAR BEN SAMUEL HA-LEVI IL: 
German scholar and liturgical poet of the second 
Talf-at the thirtacnih cantived «. Pe 
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and jn Mayence.- He wasrelated to Mefr of Rothen- 
burg, in whose responsa he is several times men- 
tioned; and he was a pupil of R. Jehiel of Paris. 
His marginal glosses-to Abot are’still preserved in 
manuscript. He was, besides, the author of the 


. following liturgical poems: a “yozer” for a Sab- 


. “Shemoneh 


bath festival; an “ofan”; a “zulat,” poem to be 
sung before the recital of the *Shemoneh ‘Esrch ”; 
a “Kedushshah,” to be sung at the repetition of the 
‘Esreh”; @ Zulat, poem beginning 
with the words “Ezkerah Elohim” and meant for 
the Sabbath following the 20th of Tammuz, in 
memory of the martyrs of Pforzheim, 1267; a 
Kedushshah, peem in eleven lines, with continu- 
ous rime;'a “Ge’ullah” of three cantos, each con- 
sisting of two stanzas of five lines; and an elegy 
on Zion, in which the author’s name is twice men- 


- tioned. As Yakkar and his father, Samuel ben Abra- 


_ ment, 


* 


ham, fel] victims in the butchery of 1271, the zulat 
in memory of the Pforzheim martyrs must have 
been written shortly before lis death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zunz, S. P. p. &2; idem, Literaturgesch. pp. 
ast-t8 5 Idem, Z. Ge. pp. 100, 101, 105, 108 5 Landshuth, * 
miude Ra Ahodah, p. 182; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp, 508- 
4563; Kobn,_ “Mordekat ben Hittels Dp. aids: Fuenn Kene- 
set Fisraeh p. 6. 
F.C. 8. 0. 
YALKUT (“ Compilation ”); calledalso Yalkut 
Shim ‘oni (“The Compilation of Simeon”): A hag- 
gadic compilation on the books of the Old Testa- 
From such older haggadot as were accessible 
to him, the author collected various interpretations 






-and explanations of Biblical passages, and arranged 


these according to the sequence of those portions of 
the Bible to which they referred. The individual 
elucidations form an organic whole only in so far as 
they refer to the same Biblical passage. 
Lengthy citations from ancient works 
are often abridged or are only partially 
quoted, the remainder being cited elsewhere. Since 
the interpretations of the ancient exegetes usually 
referred to several passages, and since the Yalkut 
endeavored to quote all such explanations, repeti- 
tions were inevitable, and haggadic sayings relating 
to two or more sections of the Bible were often 
duplicated. In many instances, however, only the 
beginning of such an explanation is given, the 


Contents. 


“ reader being referred to the passage in which it is 


recorded in its entirety. 

The work is divided into sections, which are num- 
bered from Genesis to the end of Deuteronomy, and 
are numbered anew froin the beginning of Joshua, 
the first non-Pentateuchal book, so that the Yalkut 
falls into two parts. The first division treats of the 
Pentateuch and contains 968 sections, of which 
&§ 1-162 relate to Genesis; §§ 163-427 to Exodus; 
88 428-682 to Leviticus; &§ 683-788 to Numbers; 
and §§ 789-963 to Deuteronomy. The second part 
deals with the non-Pentateuchal books (the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa), and contains 1,085 sections. 
in this part the redactor followed the Talmudic 
order of the prophetic books (B. B. 14b), &§ 1-252 
being devoted to the first prophets (Joshua, 
Samuel, and Kings); §§ to Jeremiah; ¢§ 
336-384 to Ezekiel; $$ 385-514 to Isaiah; &§ 615-595 
to the twelve minor prophets; $8 596-609 to Ruth; 
&& 610-890 to Psalms; &% 891-928 to Job; &§ 929- 









965 to Proverbs; &§ 966-979 to Ecclesiastes; §§ 980- 
994 to The Song of Solomon; §§ 995-1043 10 Lamen- 
tations; §§ 1044-1059 to Esther; §§ 1060-1066 to 
Daniel; §§ 1067-1071 to Ezra aud Nehemiah; and 
§§ 1072-1085 to Chronicles, y 
-In the arrangement of the Hagiographa the author 
deviates from the Talmudic order (B. B. Le.) by 
placing Esther before Daniel, while the reverse order 
is followed in the Talmud. ‘The division into sec- 
tions is arbitrary, and the sections are very unequal 
jn length; Deut. 818, for example, in the Wilna edi- 
tion containing only five lines, while Deut, 988 
comprises eighteen columns. In_ his 
Order and exegesis of euch passage, often in the 
Arrange- text itself, the author indicates the 
ment, sources from which his explanations 
are derived. In the Salonica edition* 
they are given at the begioning of each correspond- 
ing Biblical passage, although in Jater editions 
they were placed in the margin. In many in- 
stances, bowever, the sources are given jn an incon- 
venient place or are entirely eliminated; while some 
references are even indicated by a later redactor, as, 
for example, Job 921, where the source (Ex, R.) isa. 
later addition, the original redactor being unac- 
quainted with Exodus Rabbah (comp. Epstein, 
“Rabbi Shimeon Kara weha-Yalkut Shim‘oni,” in , 
“Ha-Hoker,” i. 187). The sources embrace not only 
the major portion of halakic and haggadic literature 
during the ancient and geonic epochs, but also the 
haggadic literature as late as the twelfth century, 
The author made use of the older midrashic works, 
such as Seder ‘Olam, Sifra, Sifre, Sifre Zuta, Me- 
kilta, the Baraita on the Thirty-two Middot, the Ba- 
raita on the Forty-nine Middot, and 
the Baraita on the Erection of the Tab- 
ernacle (“ Meleket ha-Mishkan ”); and 
he availed himself also of the Mishnah, both Tal- 
mudim, and Semahot, Kallah, and Soferim. He 
drew from the ethical and historical Haggadah, 
such as Abot de-Rabbi Natan, Tanna debe Eliyahu 
(Rabbah and Zuta), Derek Erez, Masseket Gan 
‘Eden, Midrash Wayissa‘u, the Chronicle of Moses, 
and the Midrash on the Death of Moses, The author’s 
chief source, however, was the explanatory mid- 
rashim, such as the rabbot on Pentatcuch (with the 
exception of Exodus Rabbah), Pesikta, Pesikta Rab- 
bati, Yelammedenu, Tanhuma, Debarim Zuta, Mid- 
rash Abba Gorion, Esfa, TFadshe, Abkir, Pirke 
Rabbi Eli‘ezer, and the midrashim on Saniuel, 
Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. The Jatter works are 
often cited simply as “Midrash,” without any more 
definite identification. In that portion of the Yalkut 
which treats of the books of Samuel, Psalms, and 
Proverbs, the term “Midrash” designates the mid- 
rash on the respective books, The term “ Midrash” 
is used also to findicate the source of passages 
which belong to older or more recent works. In 
these few instances the author was apparently either 
uncertain of his references or he used an older col- 
lection known under the name of “ Midrash,” but 
did not have access to the original documents, It 
must also be borne in mind that the redactor failed 
to use various sources, such as the Midrash on the 
Ten Commandments and the Midrash on the Death of 
Aaron, and that he likewise ignored the Targumim 
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and writings relating to esoteric doctrines, with the 
exception of the “Otiyyot de-R. Akiba,” to: which 
he alludes in Gen. 1., § 1. - ‘ 

The author of the Yalkug can not be determined 
with certainty. The title-page of the Venice edition 
ascribes the composition of the work to R. Simeon 
of Frankfort, “the chief of exegetes” (*rosh ha- 
darshanim ”), and this was accepted by Conforte and 

Azulai, who called hiya Simeon Ash- 
Author  kenazi of Frankfort. Rapoport (in 
and Date. “Kerem Hemed,” vii. 7 et seq.), on the 
other hand, maintained that R. Simeon 
(the father of It. Joseph Kara), who flourished in the 
cleventh century, was its author; but this assertion 
is untenable since the compiler of the Yalkut used 
midrashiin of a later date. If the Yalkut was so 
old, moreover, it would be difficult to explain why 
no mention of it is made by R. Nathan b. Jehiel, the 
author of the “‘Aruk,” or by Rashi. All the proofs 
advanced by Rapoport have been refuted by Ep- 
stcin, who inclines to agree with Zunz that the au- 
thor of the Yalkut flourished in the early part of the 
thirteenth century, According to Zunz, the work 
was written by R. Simeon Kara, who lived in south- 
ern Germany at that period, and the title “ha-Dar- 
shan” was bestowed upon him probably at a later 
date. It is certain thata manuscript of the Yalkut, 
mentioned by. Azariah dei Rossi, existed in 1310 
(comp, Zunz, “G. V.” pp. 295-303); but despite 
‘this, there is scarcely any allusion to the work dur- 
ing the fourtcenth and fifteenth centuries. This 
may be ascribed, however, to the unbappy position 
of the German Jews and to the repeated persecu- 
tions of the period; for peace and prosperity were 
necessary for the copying of so extensive a work, and 
the Jews of Germany had neither. After the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century, on the other hand, the 
work must have been disseminated in foreign coun- 
tries, for it was used by Spanish scholars of the latter 
half of that century, Isaac Abravanel being the first 
to mention it (comp. Epstein, le. p. 184). 

The editio princeps of the Yalknt was printed in 
Salonica in 1521, the latter part of the work, rela- 
ting to the Prophets and the Hagiographa, ap- 
pearing firs The part treating of the Penta- 
teuch appeared between 1526 and 1527, and the 
entire work was later published in Venice (1566) 
with certain ciendations and deviations from the 
Salonica edition. All later texts are 
merely reprints of the Venctian edi- 
tion, with the exception of one pub- 
lished at Leghorn (1650-59), which contained addi- 
tions and corrections as well as a commentary by R. 
Abraham Gedaliah. The latest text (Wilna, 1898) is 
based on the editions of Lublin; Venice, and Leghorn, 
and contains foot-notes giving the sources, a glos- 
sary of ditticult words, and an index of the chapters 
and verses ef Biblical passages. To this edition is 
appended a bricf commentary by Abraham Abele 
Gumbiner of Kalisz entitled “Zayit Ra‘anan.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Znz, @. T. pp. 285-308; Rapoport, in Kerem 
Hemed, vii. 4 ct seq: Abraham Epstein, Rabbi Shimeon 
Kara weha-Yatleut ene itk in He-Hoker, i. 85-93, 129- 

‘ e ed., i. 146. 
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own statement, he had a grandson of the same name 
(Hul. 11a), He is known as having taken part ina 
controversy regarding the succession of the writings 
of King Solomon, he himself maintaining that the 
book [KXohelet is the last one written by him (Cant. 
Ri 1), erm - . 2 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 145a, ffl, BT3-574; 
Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ti. 6d. e 
a ss 





YANNAI: First payyetan to employ rime and 
introduce his name in acrostics; flourished, proba- 
bly in Palestine, in the first half of the seventh cen- 
tury. He was apparently a very prolific poet, for 
reference is made’ to “the liturgical poems of 
Yannai”; he is also said to have composed “ke- 
robot” for the “ orders of the year” (perhaps for the 
weekly lessons). Most of his poems are Jost; some 
are perhaps still extant, but they can not be rec- 
ognized with certainty as Yannai’s work. The fol- 
lowing fragments alone remain to show his style: 

1. osnpm “OD IN: A “kerobalt” for Sabbath 
ha-Gadol. It is said to include also p°D2 377 18 
ndv$a nxbpn, found in the Pesab Haggadah, 

2 sph a2 TEN OER wy: A “shib‘ata” 
for the seventh day of Pesah. The middle portion 
ismissing. It isdesignated as mwyott (this reading 
must be substituted for the senseless AYADAS in the 
superscription), ¢.¢., “ bolt” or “ beam ” (dpdpoc, other- 
wise called y's), and forms a sort of textual varia- 
tion of Canticles, following the conception and in- 
terpretation of that bodk in the Midrash, 

3. DIINDA tw ayn: A “silluk” for Sabbath 
Shim‘u, z.e., tle second Sabbath before the Ninth 
of Ab, 

Yannai, like his predecessor Jose b, Jose, is not 
as obscure in his vocabulary and in his metaphors as 
is Kalir, who is said to have been Yannai’s pupil and 
to have been killed by his master out of jealousy. 
The extant examples of Yannai’s work do not indi- 
cate any great poetic talent. 

PHY: Rapoport, in Bikicure ha-‘Ittim, 1828, p. 111; 
Kerem Teined, 1841, vi. 25; Luzzutto, Meho, p. 103 
teraturgesch. p.28; Landshuth, "A mmude ha-Abo- 
Harkavy, Studien wud Mittheilungen, v. 108; 
AL imer, Ginze Yerushalayim, ii, 18b. 

D. H. B. 

YANNAI (known also as Yannai Rabbah = 
“the Great”): Palestinian amora of the first genera- 
tion (2d and 8d cent.). A gencalogical chart-found 
at Jerusalem traced his descent from Eli (Yer, 
Ta‘an. iv. 2; Gen. R. xeviii. 13). Yannai was very 
wealthy; he is said to have planted four hundred 
vineyards (3B. B. 142) and to have given an orcbard 
to the public (M. KK. 12b). His first residence was 
at Sepphoris (Yer. Be: 8 et ai.), where he seems 
to have held a public office, since at the death of R, 
Judah Jia-Nasi I. (Rabbi) he gave an order that 
even priests might attend the funeral of the great 
teacher (4. iii. 1). Halevy, however, has concluded 
that Yannai always lived at ‘Akbarah, or ‘Akbari, 
where he established a school (see below 

Yannai was prominent both as halakist and hag- 
gadist. Ie was a pupil of Rabbi, in whose name he 
transmitted several halakic sayings (Yer. Ilag. iti. 2; 
Yer. Kid. iii. 14; ef al.). The best known of his se- 
nior fellow pupils was Hiyya Rabbah, who, as an as- 
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Yannai's tutor (Yer. Dem. vii. 1; Yeb. 98a). But 
several discussions bet weea Hiyya and Yannai (Yer. 
Ber, iv. 6, and Babli passim) show the real relation- 
ship, Their friendship was afterward cemented by 
the. marriage of Yannai’s daughter to Hiyya’s son 
Judah (¥er. Bik. fii. 8; Ket. 62b). Yannai transmit- 
“ted also some halukot in the name of the council (“ha- 
burah”) of the Jast tannaim (Mak. 21b). He estab- 
lished an. important school at ‘Akbatah (Yer. ‘Er. 
viii, 4), often mentioned in both Talmuds and in the 
‘Midrash as the “debe 2. Yannai” or the “bet R. Yan- 
nai,” and which continuedafterhis death. His school 
differed from otheys in thatthe pupils were treated 
‘as belonging to the master’s family; they worked on 
Yaynui’s estate, took their share of the 
revenue, and lived under his roof 
(comp. Yer, Sheb. viii. 6). His chief 
. 4 pupil, of whom he thought highly, was 
_ KR. Johanan, who transmitted most of his halakot 
(Yer, Kil. viii. 1; Sotah 18b; Kid. 64b), Others of 
his many pupils were Simeon b. Lakish (Yer. Yoma 
iii. 10; Ta‘an. ii. 6; Hul. 82a), . Aibu (Kid. 19), and 
R. Hoshaiah (Ket. 79a). 

Tn regard to the Mishnah of Rabbi he shared the 
opinion of Hiyya. In fact, Yannai ascribed no 
greater authority to the Mishnah than to the collee- 
tions of halakot or barailot compiled by Hiyya aud 
other disciples of Rabbi (comp. Yer. Pes. i. 5; Yer. 
Yoma iv. 2). When his pupil R. Johanan remarked 
that the Mishnah rendered a decision different from 
lis, he answered, “The Mishnah gives only the de- 
cision of a single tanna, while I decide conformably 
tothe Rabbis as a whole” (Shab, 1402). Te was in- 
dependent in his decisions, and sometimes had all his 
contemporaries against him (Yer. Niddah iii. 4; Shab, 
65a), Tis decisions were generally rigid as regards 
private persons (Yer. Ber, ii.6; Yer. Ket. i, 10; Shab. 
14a), but liberal when the whole community was con- 
cerned, Yannui’s disregard of R, Judah Nesi‘ah (Ju- 
dal IL), Rubbi’s grandson, was notorious (3. B. 111a, 
b), and so was his attitude toward R. Hanina, an 
ardent believer in Rabbi’s Mishnah (Yer. Kil. ix. 7; 

Bor. 80a; e¢ al). Referring to Hanina, Yannai said, 
“Te who studies the Law under only one teacher sces 
no sign of blessing ” (‘Ab. Zarah 19a). 

Yannai is conspicuous in both Talmud and Mid- 
rash as a prolific haggadist, and he oecupics an im- 

portant place among the Biblical exe- 
His getes of his time. In reference to a 
Haggadah. man who studicd much but did not 
fear God, he said: “Wo to the man 
who, before he gets a house, makes the door” (Shab. 
81b). [le recommended submission to the govern- 
ment (Zeb, 102a; Men. 98a). When old age had im- 
paired hissight he requested Mar ‘Ukba to send him 
some collyrium prepared by Samuel (Shab. 108b). 
He enjoined bis children to bury him neither in 
white nor in black clothes, as they would not know 
whether his place would be in paradise or in hell 
(Shab. 114a; Yer. Kil. ix. 4. 
BIBLIOGRAPILY = es Af Tat. Amor. 
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; Frankel, 
Te, iv: Hae 
Heilprin, Seder ha- 





Dorot, iis Weiss, Dor, iii. - 

G. M. Sen. 

YANNAI BEN ISHMAEL: Palestinian 
amora of the third century; u contemporary of 





Ze‘era and of Abba bar Kahana. There exist a few 
halakot transmitted in his name, among them one re- 
ferring to the prayer “ Shomes‘ Tetiliah” (Ta‘an, 14a), 
A question, likewise referring to the “Shemonch 
‘Esreh,” is addressed to Yannai by Ze‘era through 
R. Nahwn (Yer. Ber. 5a). R. Zerikan quotes a ha- 
lakah in the namé of Yannai, referring to the cireum- 
cision of slaves (Yer. Yeb. 8d), Several haggadot 
of Yannai’s have been preserved, among which: may 
be mentioned one treating of Adam’s meeting with 
the angels (B. M. 86b), and a farewell address based 
on the verse Judges i. 13 (Sotah 46h). Once, during 
an illness, Yannai was visited by Ze‘era and Abba bar 
Kahana (Yer, Ter, 45c), with the latter of whom he 
engaged in a controversy relating to Solomon's plan- 
tations, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor, til, 57: 
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Seder ha-Dorot, ii, 17a; Frankel, Mebo, p. 108b; Yuhasin, 
oA. LE ulipowsels p. 15. 

8. 0. 
YANNAI THE YOUNGER: Pulestinian 


amora of the fourth generation; called “the Young- 
er” (“ze‘era”) to distinguish him from Yannat 
b. Ishmael. When his father-intaw died Yan- 
nai was exempted from the priestly laws of 
purity in order that he might attend to the inter- 
ment of the dcad (Yer. Ber. 6a; Yer. Naz. Gi), A 
sentence treating of the importance of an oath and 
how it is to be made has been preserved in Ley. R. 
vi. It appears that at Yannai’s funeral lis pupils 
did not follow current customs, for which reason 
they were reproved by R. Mani (Yer. M. IK. 82e). 

ROC AEH Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amar. it. 442, note 5; iit. 


R, 623; Frankel, Mebo, pp. 1U3b-lMu; Heilprin, Seder hae 
oink p. 116d. 8. 0. 


VAREI ABRAHAM. Sce ABRATIAM BEN 
Natuan, 

YARMOUTH: Seaport of Norfolk, England. 
Jews must lave resided in this town at an euwly 
date. In the Lansdowne MS. under date of 1280 
mention is made of a certain Ysaae de Gernemutlia, 
and in “Tebrew Deeds” (“Shetarot ”), edited by M. 
D. Davis, ther an allusion to one Isaac of Yar- 
mouth who resided at Norwich, Row 42 bas been 
known traditionally as Jews’ or Synagogue Row, and 
in 1847 a synagogue which had been erected there 
was consecrated by Rev. M. B. Levy of the Brighton 
congregation, the building taking the place of an 
older one which had become dilapidated. In 1877 
the synagogue was closed in consequence of the 
decrease in the Jewish population, and it is at pres- 
ent used asa parish mission-room, For some time 
after its closing, services were held at the house of 
Michac] Mitchell. The first minister was probably 
Rabbi I. Cohen; the second was Levi Levenberg, 
who died in 1870, 

A plot of land for a cemetery was granted hy the 
town council on April 7, 1801, on the petition of 
Simon Hart, a silversmith, who had resided in Yar- 
mouth for forty years and who was the first to be 
interred there, in the following year. Thecemetery - 
is inthe Alma road and contains sixteen tombstones 
and one headstone, all bearing inscriptions in Te- 
brew or English. 

Among other relics of former days existing in the 
parish church are an illuminated Hebrew scroll of 
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Esther, said to date back to the end of the fifteenth 
century; a copy of the Yosippon in pointed charat- 


ters and printed at Basel in 1541; and a Hebrew and 


Latin Bible printed at Antwerp in 1584. as 
3. ye Vv. EB 
YARMUK (modern Shari‘at al-Manadirah) : 

River of Palestine! its various sources rise in the 

mountains of Hauran and Jaulan; it flows generally 

west aud empties into the Jordan four English 
miles south of the Lake of Gennesaret. Although 
it is narrow and shallow throughout its course, at 
its mouth it is nearly as wide as the Jordan, meas- 
uring thirty feet in breadth and five in depth. The 

Matthew Bridge, which crosses the Yarmuk at its 

conflfience with the Jordan, and which is built of 

volcanic stones, {5 celebrated, According to R. Jo- 
hanan, the Yarmuk was the second largest river in 

Palestine (B. B. 74b), but its water was not to be 

used for the water of atonement with the ashes of 

the red heifer (Parah viii, 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, il, 
287 et seq., Regensburg, 1876; Schwartz, Palestine, p. 53, 
Philadelphia, 1850; Neubauer, @. T, p. 31; Ritter, Compara- 
tive Geography of Palestine, 11, 299 et seq. 

EG. H. 8. 0. 
YAROSLAV (JAROSLAW): Town in Gali- 
cia, known as one of the principal seats of the 

Councit oF Four Lanps. The fair of Yaroslav, 

at which the Council decided matters regarding the 

various communities, and at which also the heads of 
yeshibot uscd to discuss Talmudic themes (“shit- 
jot”) with their pupils, was held toward the end of 
the summer, It is known that in the second half 
of the seventeenth century Yaroslav began to 
supplant the other towns with regard to the Coun- 
cilof Four Lands; so that Moses Hagiz, in his * Mish- 
nat Hakamim,” No. 849, mentions only the Yaroslav 
fair, where the rabbis used to assemble once every 
three years. In 1671 the Council decided to meet 
in‘a place ayfew miles from Yaroslav, as the town 
was deemed unsafe; but the decision was soon re- 
voked. It was at the fair of Yaroslav that the 

Council gave judgment in the eighteenth century in 

the dispute between Jonathan Ey beschiitz and Jacob 

Emden. Among other important acts of the Coun- 

«jl was the giving of approbations of literary works, 

and many of these were issued at Yaroslav. Thus, 

in the autumn of 1677, under the presidency of 

Issachar Bitrusch b, Hagchel, at this town, permis- 

sion was granted to priht Jekuthiel Blitz’s German 

translation of the Bible; and on the eighth of Tishri, 

5452 (= Oct. 1, 1691), under the presidency of Lib 

Hasid, a similar approbation was granted for the 

Midrash Rabbah, 

Friedberg, Luhot Zikkaron, pp. 17, 36, 65, 
et passin ; iz Gexch. 3d ed., 1x., note 8; x. 51; Schudt, 
Jitdisthe Merckwttrdigkeiten, 1. 208. 

BR M. Sex. 
YASHAR, SEFER HA-: One of the latest 

works of the midrashic Haggadah; known also 

under the titles “Toledot Adam” and “Dibre ha- 

Yamim -be-‘Aruk.” It is written in correct and 

fluent Hebrew, and treats of the history of the Jews 

from the time of Adam to that of the Judges. Three- 
fourths of the work is devoted to the pre-Mosaic 
period, one-fifth to the Mosaic period, and only three 
pages to later history. In his endeavors toexplain 











all Biblical subjects the author invented entire nar- 
ratives, ‘Rterweaving them with certain passages 
of the Bible. 

Among such narratives and additions originating 
with the author may be especially mentioned an ex- 
Eiceeee at the murder of Abel by 
Cain, and also an extended and ingen- 

* > ious genealogy of the descendants of 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth. In this genealogy the 
origin of Seir, which Ibn Ezra states to be shrouded 
in obscurity, is explained by the assertion that Seir 
was the son of Hur, the grandson of Hori, and the 
great-grandson of Cainan. The life of Abraham is 
described at great length, the account beginning 
with his birth and the appegrance of the star (viii. 
1-85), and including the smallest details, such as, 
for example, his two journeys to his son Ishmael 
(xxi, 22-48). Similar minuteness is displayed with 
regard to the last days of Sarah and her funeral, 
which, according to the author, was attended not 
only by Shem, Eber, Aner, Eshkol, and Mamre, but 
also by Canaanitish kings with their retinues (xxii. 
41-44). The enumeration of the doctrines which the 
three Patriarchs received through Shem and Eber 
also occupies considerable space; and the life of Jo- 
seph is depicted in an especially impressive manuer 
(xxxvii.-x]i.). 

In connection with the different “ blessings ” which 
Jacob before his death gave'to his sons, the author 
depicts the bloody warfare waged between the 
kings of Canaan and the sonsof Israel on account of 
the violation of Dinah, the war ending with the vic- 
tory of Israel (xxxiv.-xxxv.). In the history of the 
sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt and of their exo- 
dus from that country are also interwoven several 
legends, though these lack the completeness that 
marks the narratives of the pre-Mosaic history (part 
ii.). The author, moreover, gives an entire song of 
Joshua, which is merely indicated’ in the book of 
that prophet (x. 18); but this consists only of Bib- 
lical passages artistically put together. 

Inthe compiling of the work the following sources 
were made use of, namely: the Babylonian Talmud; 
Bereshit Rabbah; Pirke R. Eliezer; 
the Yalkut; the Chronicle of Moses; 
Yosippon; Midragh Abkir; and various 
Arabic legends. As to the plaice and time of the 
work’s origin various legendary accounts are given 
in the preface of the first edition (Naples, 1552). 

In1750 the London printer Thomas Ilive issued 
an English translation of the work, asserting that he 
had published the real “Book of Yashar” mentioned 
in the Bible; and in 1828 the London “Courier” 
(Nov. 8) reported that a man from Gazan in Persia, 
by name Alcurin (Noah has “ Alcuin”), had discov- 
ered the book named after Joshua, and brought it 
with him to London, Eleven days later (Nov. 19) 
a Jew of Liverpool named Samuel reported in the 
same paper that he was working on a translation of 

this work, which he had obtained in 


Contents. 


Sources. 


Modern North Africa. Zunz thereupon found 
Transla- himself compelled to assert, in the 
tions. “Berliner Nachrichten” of Nov. 29, 


1828, that the work mentioned was the 
same as that published in Naples-in 1552 or 1618; 
and in his “Gottesdienstliche Vortrice.” 1839. the 
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same author declared that the book originated in 

Spain in the twelfth century. That Italyfhowever, 

was the land of its origin seems evident from the 

author’s knowledge of Italian names, as. Tuscany, 

Lombardy, and the Tiber (x. 7,86), and algo from 

the description of the rape of the Sabines (xvii. 

1-14), The appearance of Arabic names, such as 

Sa‘id, Allah, Abdallah, and Khalif, only tendg to 

show that the book was written in southern Italy, 

where Arabic influence was strongly felt even in the 
eleventh century. ; 

The “ Yashar” has appeared in the following edi- 
tions: Naples, 1552; Venice, 1625; Cracow, 1628; 
Prague, 1668; Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
1706; Amsterdam, 1707; Constanti- 
nople, 1728; Furth, 1768; Koretz, 
1785; Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 1789; Grodno, 1795; 
Lemberg, 1816 and 1840; Warsaw, 1846; Wilna, 
1848; Lemberg, 1850; Wilna, 1852; Warsaw, 1858, 
It was translated into Judwo-German by Jacob ha- 
Levi, and published with various annotations and 
Arabic glosses (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1674; Sulz- 
bach, 1788). A Latin version by Johann G. Abicht 
appeared in Leipsic in the middle of the eighteenth 
century under the title “ Dissertatiode Libro Recti.” 
The work was first translated into English by Thomas 
live, as mentioned above, and later by M. M. Noah 
under the title “ The Book of Yashar” (New York, 
1840). 

BueciocRApny: The passages mentioned in this article refer to 
the New York edition, since the Hebrew editions are not di- 
vided into either chapters or paragraphs. See also Zunz, 
. V. 2d ed., PR: 162-185 and notes; Carmoly, in Jost’s An- 

nalen, 1839, 1, No. 19, pp. 140-150; M. M. Noah, in preface to 

The Kk of Yashar, New York, 1840; Benjacob, Ozar ha- 

Sefarim, p. 233; Firat, Bibl. Jud, ii. 111; Israel Lévi, Une 

Anecdote sur Pharaun, in R. B. J. xvili. 180. 8.0 
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“YATES PEDIGREE. See SamueL anpD Yates 
PEvIGRER. 


YATES, BENJAMIN ELIAKIM, First min- 
ister of the congregation at Liverpool, England; died 
there 1798, He was'the elder son of Eliakim Getz 
(Goetz) of Strelitz, and he himself also appears. to 
have been a native of Strelitz. On going to Eng- 
Jand he became an itinerant seal-engraver, and prob- 
ably settled in ong of the southwestern counties. 
Subsequently he lotuted in Liverpool, where he be- 
ame an engraver and working jeweler; and with 
this calling he combined that of minister or rabbi of 
the infant Liverpool congregation, acting also as 
hazzan, shohet, and mohel. His residence, at 109 
Frederick street, is believed to have. been the first 
regular synagogue of the Liverpool Jews. Itssmall 
garden was uscd asa burial-ground, and Benjamin 
‘Yates was the last person interred in it. 

‘ After Benjamin’s death his younger brother, 
Samuel, settled in Liverpool, probably in order to 
manage the engraving and jewelry business left by 
his brother, and to look after the latter’s young and 
helpless family. Samuel Yates became, by his mar- 
riage with Martha Abrahams, of Shaftesbury, Som- 
ersetshire, a progenitor of the leading families of the 
Liverpool community (see SAMUEL AND YATES). 


Editions. 


BIBLIOGRaPHY ; Lucien Wolf, History and Genealogy of the 
Jewish Families of Yates and Samuel of Liverpool, Lon- 
don, 1901; Gore, Ptverpout Direct RY 17%, 


tore, , , and 1800; 
Margoliouth, Jews of Great Britain, li, 110-112 (to be cor- 
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YAWAN. See Javan, 
YEAR-BOOK (German, Jahrbuch): An an- 


nual publication that containstnot only a calendar ~ 


and a review of the year, but also articles of literary 
interest, and communal information, being thus dis- 
tinguished from the almanac, though the line of dis- 
tinction can not be very sharply drawn. The earli- 
est work of this kind seems to have been that of J. 
Heineman (Berlin, 1818-20), entitled “ Almanach fur 
die Israelitieche Jugend.” This, however, lasted 
only a couple of years, whereas the “Jahrbudh ” of 
Isidore Busch was published in Vitnn& for six years 
(1842-47), with contributions from the most. distin- 
guished Jewish scholars of the time, including Zunz, 
Rapoport, Picciotto, Sachs, Ludwig Frankl, Kom- 
pert, and L, Liw; the latter work was followed by 
Wertheimer’s (1854-68) ;and Kiein’s“ Jahrbuch” was 
published in Breslau for nineteen years (1841-61). 
For two or three years the Institut fiir Férderung der 
Jidischen Wissenschaft issued a year-book on Jew- 
ish history, and the Société des Etudes Juives also 
produced an “ Annuaire” for four years after its es- 
tablishment (1880-84). 


A somewhat different variety of this class of pub- " 


lications was started by J. Jacobs in the “Jewish 
Year Book ” (1896), which contained statistics, lists 
of communal institutions and of communal celebri- 
ties, a glossary, and a“ Who's Who.” “The Amori- 
can Jewish Year Book,” edited by Cyrus Adler (1899 
et seq. ; later with Henrietta Szold), has some of these 
features, together with other characteristics (see 
Aumanac). It may here be mentioned that in M. 
H. Myer’s “Calendar and Diary,” which appeared 
in London (1876-96), I. Zangwill produced some of 
his earliest sketches under the pseudonym “Bar-, 
oness von 8.” : 

The Hebrew year-books deserve special mention, 
asin a measure they precede the rest in the twelve 
volumes of “Bikkure ha-‘Ittim,” which were pub- 
lished in Vienna from 1820 to 1881; these were.ed- 
ited chiefly by I. 8. Reggio, and included many arti- 
cles by Rapoport that were of great value. A kind 
of supplement was produced at Vienna in 1845, and. 
two volumes of “Bikkurim” were edited by. N. 
Keller in the same place @864-65), Still more re- 
cently two series have appeared in Warsaw: “Ha- 
Asif” (1894-1903), edited by N. Sokolow; and 
“ Ahiasaf,” begun in 1898 and still in progress, A. 
Hebrew and Dutch “Muzen Almanak” was pro- 
duced by G. Pollak at Amsterdam in 1844, but ap-,. 
peared only one year. The Jitdischer Verlag 
Berlin issued in 1904 the first volume of a “ Jtidische 
Almanach” that was mainly devoted to Zionistic 
literature, although it contained also much decora- 
tive work by E. M, Lilien. The Austrian Jewish Un- 
ion produces a calendar which often includes literary 
matter, and which therefore comes under the year- 
book category (Vienna, 1892; still in progress), ‘A 
somewhat curious year-book entitled “ Bethlehem ” 
was produced in Budapest in 1871, being entirely 
restricted to the promotion of agriculture among the 
Jews of Hungary; it was edited by I. Reich, and 
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appeared fo®one year only. A still earlier Hunga- 
rian example was the “Jahrbuch ftir dic Israeliti- 
schen Cultusgemeinden in Ungarn,” edited by 
Leopold Rosenberg and published at Budapest in 
1860. The Israelitisch-Ungarische Literaturgesell- 
schaft, since its foundation in 1895, hgs published a 
year-book of literary contents. In Rumania, Julius 
Barasch produced a historical year-book at Bucha- 
-rest, and this is still continued under the title 
“Anuarul Pentru Israclitzi.” 


BIRLIOGRAPHY: A. 8. Freidus, in Bulletin of the New York 
, Public Library, vil. 263-265, New York, 1963, 5 


YEDAYA. Sce Bepensi or BEDARESI, JEDAIAH 
BEN ABRAHAM, 


YEHUDAI BEN NAHMAN (usually cited as 
Yehudai Gaon): Gaon of Sura from 760 to 764. 
After the office of the gaonate was left vacant by 
the death of Mar Aha, the exilarch Solomon, depart- 
ing from the usual custom, decided to appoint a 
scholar of the Pumbedita Academy, Yehudai ben 
Nahman, as gaon of Sura. Shortly afterward Yehu- 
dai’s brother Dodai was appointed gaon of Pumbe- 
dita (761-767), Yehudai was blind, and was perhaps 
so afflicted, as I. H. Weiss suggests, at the time when 
he was appointed gaon. If this was the case his 
appointment was contrary to Sanh. 49a, according 
to which a man blind in both eyes is incapable of 
acting asa judge or as president of a court. It is 
interesting, however, that it was Yehudai Gaon 
who decided that blindness should not act as a bar 
to the appointment as hazzan of a man otherwise 
irreproachable (“Or Zarua‘,” i, 116). As far as is 
known, Yehudai had one son, Joseph (sce “ Halakot 
Pesukot,” ed. Schlossberg, p. 122); Mar Ahinai is 
mentioned as his pupil. 

Yebudai was highly respected as a halakic author- 
ity, and later georim as well as rabbis hesitated to 
decide against his opinion (comp. “Teshubot ha- 
Geonim,” ed. Lyck, No. 48, end; Jacob Emden, 
“She’elat Ya‘bez,” i., No. 145). His Tesponsa, gen- 
erally written in Aramaic, are precise and usually 
very short; they sometimes consist of only one or 
two words, giving merely the decision. But when 
he was asked to explain Talmudical passages his 
responsa naturally went more into detail; and there 
are also some long responsa dealing with property 
rights. Some Hebrew responsa are supposed to 
have been translated by his pupils or by the com- 
piler. The majority of Yehudai’s responsa deal 
with the order of the prayers and the readings from 
the Scriptures; with traveling on board a vessel and 
disembarkitig on the Sabbath, and various laws con- 
cerning the observance of the Sabbath and of holy 
days; with the tefillin (see Hayyim M. Horowitz, 
“Halachische Schriften der Geonim,” i. 45 et seg.); 
and with dietary laws, divorce, and halizah cases of 
Jews who had embraced Islam and returned to 
Judaism (comp. especially “Teshubot ha-Geonim,” 
ed. Lyck, No. 45; Muller, “Mafteah le-Teshubot 
ha-Geonim, «pp. 66 et seq.). 

Alfasi in he “Halakot” (Nedarim, end) asserts 
that it was Yebudai Gaon who did away with abso- 
lution from vows ¢“hattarat nedarim”), which was 
so carelessly granted by the rabbis of his time that 
it gave occasion for Karaite attacks. He even went 








so far as to abolish the study of the Talmudical 
treatise Nedarimg( Vows”), and his successors were ~ 
anxious to adhere to this reform (see L. Low, “Ge- 
sammelte Schriften,” iii. 368). 

Yehudai Gaon, however, is best known as the au- 
thor of halakot, which are quoted under the titles 
of: “Halakot de-R. Yehudai Gaon,” “Halakot Pesu- 
kot” or “Hilkot Re’u,” “Halakot Ketu‘ot,” and 
“Halakot Kezubot ” or “Halakot Ketannot” (as dis- 
tinguished from the “Halakot Gedolot” of Simeon 
Kayyara). The relation to one another of these 
several versions, which are obviously adaptations 
from one and the same original work, is not yet 
quite clear, and indeed forms a very difficult prob- 
lem in literary criticism. Accdrding to A. Epstein, 
who devoted an important study to the problem, 
this work was a collection of legal decisions (hala- 
kot), mainly in Aramaic, which first appeared in 
Yehudai’s short responsa or were taken down from 
his lectures by his pupils and probably arranged by 
them later. Owing to the fact that the responsa are 
so short and confine themselves to a mere statement 
of the decision in question they were called “ Deci- 
sive Laws” (“Halakot Pesukot” or, according to a 
more Arabic mode of speech, “Halakot Ketu‘ot”), 
Of the numerous evidences brought forward by Ep- 

stein to prove that the responsa were 
His actually called thus, only one may be 
Response. indicated here. At the end of a col- 
lection of Meir of Rothenburg’s “ She- 
“elot u-Teshubot” (MS. Prague) some “ Halakot Ke- 
gubot de-R. Yehudai” are given. Soon after this 
heading occurs the stereotyped form for “responsa,” 
ondxwtn or onmoxwr, etc. These halakot have 
been published according to this manuscript by Joel 
Maller under the title “Handschriftliche, Jehudai 
Gaon Zugewiesene Lehratitze.” Besides, there must 
have been incorporated into these “Halakot Pesu- 
kot” or “Halakot Ketu‘ot ”a collection of “dinim,” 
arranged according to the order of the Talmud or 
according to subject-matter; for such dinim are 
quoted by geonim and later rabbis as “Halakot 
Pesukot” and “Halakot Ketu‘ot,” sometimes with 
and sometimes without a mention of the authorship 
of Yehudai Gaon or his pupils (for the reference sce 
Epstein, “Ma’amar ‘al Sefer Halakot Gedolot,” in 
“Ha-Goren,” iii. 57 et seq.). 

Simeon Kayyara, author of the * Halakot Gedolot,” 
as well as R. Amram, anthor of the well-known 
“Siddur,” borrowed largely from these halakot of 
Yehudai Gaon, for which, as Epstein points out, the 
two terms “ Halakot Pesukot” and “Halakot Ke- 
tu‘ot” were used promiscuously in the geonic period ; 
only later, when the varying recensions of them in- 
creased in number, were the titles distinguished as 
designating two different recensions. 

Yehudai’s halakot were translated from Aramaic 
into Hebrew, including even the Aramaic quota- 
tions from the Talmud. This translation hag been 

preserved in an Oxford manuscript 

His under the original title “Halakot Pe- 
Halakot. sukot,” being also known, according 
to the first word of the text, as “ Hil- 

kot Re'u”; and it was published by A. L, Schloss- 
berg, Versailles, 1886. Itgwas probably made in 
a Greek-speaking country, as Halberstam showed 
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in his introductory letter to Schlossberg’s edition, 

- and was brought thence to Babyjonia. A very 
great part of it, however, is taken from the “Ha- 
lJakot Gedolot” in an abridged form, so that Ep- 
stein did not recognize it as being a translation of 
the “Halakot Pesukot,” but rather dcemed ita com- 
Pilation of the “ Halakot Gedolot,” containing at the 
same time Hebrew quotations from the Aramaic 
“Walakot Pesukot.” 

The “Halakot Kezubot ” seem to bea compilation 
from the “Halakot Pesukot” and the “Halakot 
Gedolot.” They are preserved in a Parma manu- 
script that has been published by Hayyim M. Horo- 
witz in “Halachische Schriften der Geonim,” first 
part, pp. 14 e¢ seg., Faankfort-ou-the-Main, 1881. Ac- 
cording to the beginning of the text, however, these 
“Halakot Kezubot” are ascribed to Yehudai Gaon. 
Since the term “ Kezubot,” a synonym of “ Pesukot,” 

seems to have been prevalentin West- 
The ern countries (see “Sefer we-Hizbir,” 
“Halakot ed. Freimann, ii., Introduction; “Ha- 
Mezgubot.” lakot Gedolot,” ed. Hildesheimer, p. 
469; “She’elot u-Teshubot Sha‘are Ze- 
dek,” p. 29a; Zunz, in Steinschneider, “Hebr. Bibl.” 
viii. 20), and as the “ Halakot Kezubot” are not quo- 
ted in geonic literature, Epstein supposes Palestine or 
Italy to have been the birthplace of thiscompilation, 
which afterward was widely known in Germany and 
France, and was often copied and enlarged by addi- 
tions, It is quoted especially in the “Sefer ha- 
Pardes,” in the Vitry Mabzor, in the “Sefer Issur 
we-Hetter” (Merzbacher MS. No. 6), and others. 

Much has been written about the relation between 
the “Halakot Pesukot” and the “ Halakot Gedolot” 
and their respective authors, The note in Abraham 
ibn Daud’s “Sefer ha-Kabbalah” (“M. J. C.” i. 63) 
that Yehudai Gaon gathered his “ Halakot Pesukot ” 
from the “Halakot Gedolot” of Simeon Kayyara, 
and the supposition of the medieval Jewish scholars 
of Germany and northern France that Yehudai Gaon 
was the author of the “Halakot Gedolot,” caused 
great confusion regarding the authorship, and also 
regarding the dates of thesetwoauthors. Recently, 
however, the disputed points have gradually been 
cleared up. 

The writing of halakic compendiums was always 
censured by those who were afraid that such works 

-might displace the study of the Talmud itself, the 
mass of the people being perfectly satisfied to know 
the final halakic decision without caring for its de- 
velopment in the Talmud. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that as old a compendium as the “Halakot 
Pesukot” of Yehudai Gaon met with the disap- 
proval of Paltoi, gaon of Pumbedita (842-858), for 
the very same reason (sce Epstein, /.c. p. 57). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brill, in Jahrbtcher fitr Jtidische Geschichte 
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YEKATERINOSLAF (YEKATERINO- 
SLAV): Russian city founded in 1787 during the 
reign of Catherine I.; capital of the goveryment 
of the same name, It is one of the most important 
commercial apd industrial centers of southern Rus- 
sia, the censugpf 1897 crediting it with a population 
of 121,216 persofis, including 86,600 Jews, The Jat- 
ter are actively identified with the trades and indus- 
tries of the city, about one-third of the entire Jewish 


population (2,388 families; in all 11,157 persons) de-. 


riving its income from commercial pursuits, and an- 
other third (2,712 master artisans and 480 appren- 
tices) being engaged in industrial occupations. The 
city has more than thirty shopsand factories, mainly 
grist-mills, lumber-mills, foundries, machine-shops, 
and tobacco-factories, Almost all of thése estab- 
lishments are owned by Jews, but the number of 
Jewish factory ‘employees is comparatively low, 
although in one cigarette-paper factory and in one 
tobacco-factory the workmen are all Jews. There are 
847 Jewish day-laborers, mainly drivers, porters, etc. 

On account of its busy commercial and industrial 
life, Yekaterinoslaf serves as a center of attraction 
for the population of a very extensive region. The 
concentration in this city of such a considerable 
number of Jews, for the most part impecunious, 
was stimulated by a series of government measures 
enacted during the last twenty years, which limited 
the sphere of Jewish economic activity. Among 
these were the so-called temporary measures of 1882; 
the exclusion of the Don region (1880) and of Rostov 
and Taganrog from the Pale of Settlement; and the 
establishment of a government monopoly in the 
manufacture of alcoholic beverages (1896). All.of 
these measures led to the increase in Yckaterinoslaf 
of a Jewish proletariat which, for lack of employ- 
ment, became dependent on charity, Thus, in 1898, 
1,880 families, representing 9,000 persona, were given 
aid for Passover. In the same year the local Jews 
supported the following charitable organizations: a 
hospital, a maternity home, a dispensary, a free-Joan 
association (“gemilut hasadim”), a lodging-house 
(“haknasat orebim”), and a clerks’ mutual aid soci- 
ety. The expenditures of these institutions, amount- 
ing to about 74,000 rubles, were defrayed mainly 
from the basket-tax (48,067 rubles) and from volun- 
tary contributions and membership fees. At present’ 
(1905) the most important charitable organization is 
the Association for the Aid of Poor Jews, founded 
toward the end of 1898; itsincome in 1900 was 62,009 
rubles, and its expenditures 47,611.. The society 
maintains a free employment bureau. 5 

Yekaterinoslaf has the following Jewish educa: 
tional institutions: ten private schools, a Talmud 
Torah (400 pupils) founded in 1857, a yeshibah (74 
students), and ninety-two hadarim (855 pupils). The 
Zionistic movement has made great progress in the 
city, the propaganda being carried on by several 
societies under the leadership of Michael Usisuxr. 
The attitude of the Christian population toward the 
Jews was expressed in 1881 in the décigions of the 
provincial commission concerning the ‘Jewish ques- 
tion, formed here as in other governnient cities in 
order to determine the causes of’ the anti-Jewish 
outbreaks. This commission saw a way to the solu- 
tion of the Jewish question in the passing of a series 
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of regulations limiting the rights of the Jewsin com- 
merce, in the acquisition of real estate, in the partic- 
ipation in local government, ete. The anti-Jewish 
outbreaks did not spare Yekaterinoslaf.. On July 
20, 1883, a mob invaddd the Jewish houses and 
wrought great destruction, Many ruined families 
were compelled to scek safety in flight. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Razsvyet, 1881, No. 45; Russki Yevret, 1883, 
No. 8; Otchot Pravleniya Obschestva Porobiya Byednym 
Yevrenvam za 1889 God, Yekaterinoslaf, 1900; ib., za 1900 
God, 1901. 
HR, 8. J. 
. YELAMMEDENU. Sce TangzuMa Mriprasii. 
YELISAVETGRAD (ELIZABETHGRAD): 
Towh'in the government of Kherson, Russia. It 
was founded in 1754, and soon became one of the 
most important cities of southern Russia. The name 
of Yelisavetgrad recalls sad memories to the Rus- 
sian Jews; tor from that town issued the signal for 
the riots which brought upon them incalculable 
affliction and misery. As soon as Alexander III. 
had ascended the throne rumors of a rising 
against the Jews reached Yelisavetgrad, which 
caused the leaders of the Jewish community to 
apply ‘#0 the governor for special protection. No 


+, notice was taken of the appeal, and on Wednesday, 


“April 27, 1881, the dreaded outbreak took place. 

A religiou dispute in an inn concerning the use 
of Christian blood by the Jews served as a pretext 
for the rioters, who proceeded to the Jewish quarter 
and commenced a systematic destruction of Jewish 
shops and warehouses. At first the Jewsattempted 
to protect their property; but, seeing that this only 
served to increase the violence of the mob, and that 
thg soldiers, who were called to protect them, took 
part in the pillage, they barricaded themselves in 
their houses, For two days the rioters perpetrated, 
under the very eyes of the officials, and with the 
cooperation of the soldiers, the most barbarous and 
hideous deeds. Synagogues were wrecked and 
Jewesses outraged. Two young girls, in dread of 
violation, threw themselves from windows. An 
old man named Pelikov, who attempted to save his 
daughter, was thrown from the roof by the enraged 
soldiery. Many persons were killed ; 500 houses and 
100 shops were demolished; and 2,000,000 rubles’ 
worth of property was stolen or destroyed. 

In the revolutionary uprisings of 1905 the town 
was burned, and the mob killed the Jews and plun- 
dered their quarter, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Jacobs, Persecution of Jews in Russia, 1881, 
p. 4; Russkaya Myst, June, 1881, pp. 96-99; Sychewskl, Pro- 
tive Yevreiskiya Bezobraziya ; H. Rosenthal. in Jew. ENCYc. 
1. 347, s.v. Alexander IIT.; Semenov, Geographical-Statis- 
tical Dictionary of the Russian Empire (in Russian), s.v. 

H.R. I. Br. 

According to the census of 1897, Yelisavetgrad 

-had a population of 61,841, including 24,340 Jews. 
The latter are prominent in the city’s commerce, 
trade, and industries, and three-fourths of its fac- 
tories are controlled by them. The number of fac- 
tories exceeds eighty, among them being grist-mills, 
mychine- and tool-factories, foundries, soap-facto- 
ties, brick-yards, vinegar-distilleries, and tobacco- 
factories. Only tobacco manufacture, however, en- 
gages any considerable number of Jewish workers, 

There are in ajl 522 Jewish factory-laborers, 363 

dav-laborers. and 8.164 artisans. 


The Jewish community supports a number of 
charitable institutions, among which may be men- 
tioned a society for the aid of the poor 
{founded 1899), a loan. society which 
lends money to the poor at a low rate 
of interest, and a Jewish dispensary 
with infirmary attached. More than 1,000 Jewish 
families have recourse to charity. In the winter of 
1898, 1,100 families received fuel from charitable 
organizations, while 1,300 families applied for aid 
for Passover. 

The Jewish children are sent either to the general 
or to the Jewish schools, although Jewish boys are 
not freely admitted tothe former. The Jewish schools 
include a Talmud Torah with industrial classes, two 
government schools (one with industrial classes), 
several private schools, a school founded by the 
local Zionists, and 122 hadarim, including a free 
heder with sixty pupils, Early in 1881 there was 
organized among the Jews of Yelisavetgrad a Bible 


Brotherhood (see BrBLeITzy). 

HR. 8. J. 

YEMEN : Province comprising the southwestern 
partof Arabia. Various traditions trace the earliest 
settlement of Jews in this region back to the time of 
Solomon, and the Sanaite Jews have a legend to 
the effect that their forefathers settled there forty- 
two years before the destruction of the First Tem- 
ple. Under the prophet Jetemiah 75,000 Jews, in- 
cluding priests and Levites, are said to have gone to 
Yemen; and when Ezra commanded the Jews to re- 
turn to Jerusalem they disobeyed, whereypon he 
pronounced an everlasting ban upon them, Tradi- 
tion states, however, that asa punishment for this 
hasty action Ezra was denied burial in Palestine, 
As a result of this tradition, which is devoid of his- 
toricity, no Jew of Yemen gives the name of Ezra to 
8 child, although all other Biblical appellatives are 
found there. 

The actual immigration of Jews into Yemen ap- 
pears to have taken pléce about the beginning of 
the second century c.#., although the province is 
mentioned neither by Josephus nor by the Mishnah 

or Talmud. According to Winckler, 

First Set- the Jews of Yemen enjoyed prosper- 

tlements. ity until the sixth century @8., and 

the fourth sovereign before Dhu Nu- 

was was aconvert to Judaism. The kingdoms of 

Sheba, Raidan, Hadramaut, and Yamanat (Yemen) 

were united under the hegemony of the Yemenite 
Kings, who were as follows: # 


Yabamin ts 325 .z.) 


Institu- 
tions. 





— 


| ‘ 
As‘ad Wara ‘Amr 


\ 
Abu Karib Amin 
Shurahbil Ya‘fur (c. 448) 


Sburahbil sen {e. 487) : 


| 
Ma‘ai Karib Yuo'im aparsiily Yanut 


Dru Nuwas (d. 525) 


Until recently Dhu Nuwas was regarded as the 
first king who was zealous for Judaism, but.a chron- 
icle of saints in the Rritish Museum cives the name 
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of the martyr Avkir, who was condemned to death 
by Shurahbil Yakkuf at the instigation of his coun- 
selors, the rabbis. Although all these legends are 
extremely biased and are chiefly devoted to the por- 
trayal of the persecution of Christians by the Jews, 
it is evident that Judaism had in the-fourth century 
taken a firm hold upon the royal house, In this 
Jegend, as in others, the city of Najran is impor- 
tant. Two Jewish youths are said to have been 
killed there, whereupon Dhu Nuwas conquered the 
city and executed the king after offering him, his 
choice between Judaism and death. The effect of 
these traditions was a bitter oppression of the Jews, 
first by the Christians and later by the Arabs. 

The average Jewish population of Yemen for the 
first five centuries c.e. is said to have been about 
3,000. The Jews were scattered throughout the coun- 
try, but carried on an extensive commerce and thus 
succeeded in getting possession of many Jewish 
books. When Saladin became sultan in the last quar- 
ter of the twelfth century and the Shiites revolted 
against him, the trials of the Yemenite Jews began. 
There were few scholars among them at that time, 
anda false prophet arose, proclaiming the amalgama- 
tion o¥ Judaism and Mohammedanism, and pretend- 
ing to beable to prove the truth of bis teachings from 
tho Bible. In this hour of need the greatest Jewish 

scholar of Yemen, Jacob ben Nathan- 
Yemen and ael al-Fayyumi, wrote for counsel to 
-Mai- Maimonides, who replied in a consola- 
onides. tory epistle entitled “Iggeret Teman.” 
This letter made such an impression on 
the Jews of Yemen that,-according to Saphir, they 
included the name of Maimonides in the Kaddish 
prayer. The false prophet was condemned to death 
and died {n hisillusion. Although Benjamin of Tu- 
dela did not personally visit Yemen, he gives certain 
data concerning the Yemenite Jews. Their capital 
was Teima and they called themselves Rechabites, 
while at their head stood the nasi Hanan. They 
were in constant strife with their Ismaelitic neigh- 
pors, from whom they won many victories and took 
much booty. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the 
condition of the Jews of Yemen was miserable. 
They were under the jurisdiction of the Imam, and 
were forbidden to wear new or good clothes, nor 
might they ride anass or a mule, being compelled to 
make the longest journeys on foot when occasion re- 
quired it, They were prohibited, moreover, from 
engaging in nl@ney transactions, and were all me- 
chanics, being employed chiefly as carpenters, ma- 
sons, andsmiths, At the beginning of the nineteenth 
cengury they are said to have numbered 30,000, and 
to have lived principally in Aden (200), Sana (10,000), 
Sada (1,000), Dhamar (1,000), and the desert of Beda 
(2,000). In recent times there have been no Jews in 
the Tabama (the low coast-land) nor in Hodeida, but 
they now reside in the interior of the plateau. Set- 
tlements of considerable size are found in the vicinity 
of Sana, and are divided between Manakhah, with 
8,000 Jews, and Sana, which has a separate quarter 
containing about 8,000. The Jews have also special 
sections of the city in Kaukaban, Weilan, and Dha- 
mar. Special mention should likewise be made of the 
Jewish village of Al-Gharaba, two kilometers from 





Reda‘. The chief industry of the Jews of Yemen is 
the making of pottery, which is found in all their 
settlements and which has rendered them famous 
throughout the East. They engage very little in 
commerce. An important personage among the 
Yemenite Jews in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was Aaron Chehip, known as the “Coffee 
King.” He came toa violent end, however, being 
murderously assaulted and robbed by the natives. 

According to the most recent investigations, there 
is no longer any doubt that the Jews of Yemen, 

whatever the date of their settlement, 
Literature. brought with them the Bible and a 

large part of the traditional Hagga- 
dah, which also had an influence on the Koran. The 
Talmud, or at least a part of it, was likewise known 
in Yemen, and the fact that it was less widely dis- 
tributed there than in Europe was due solely to the 
poverty of the people, which made it impossible to 
buy more copies. The Jews of Yemen must have 
been in close touch with Babylonia, since they reck- 
oncd tinte according to the Seleucidan era, and this 
chronology. is found on tombstones as early as the 
ninth century. All the Hebrew manuscripts of 
Yemen, moreover, show the superlincar, ort Baby- 
lonian, system of punctuation. It is clear from thes 
“Iggeret Teman” that though the Ygmenite Jews, 
were not Talmudists, they acted according to the 
decisions of Rab Ashi in traditional law, at least 
after they had come under the influence of Maimon- 
jdes. The “Yad,” which they called “Hibbur,” 
and the Shulhan ‘Aruk of Joseph Caro were re- 
garded by them as the highest authorities in Jewish 
law. : 

The oldest Yemenite manuscripts are those of jhe 
Bible, ‘which the Yemenite Jews call “Taj” (= 
“crown”). They date from the ninth century, and 
each of them has a short Masoretic introduction, 
while many contain Arabic commentaries. The 
Masorah was highly valued by the Jews of Ye 
men, and a special compilation, made by Yahya 
Balih, was called by Ginsburg the *Masarah of 
Teman.” They were acquainted with Saadia, 
Rashi, Kimhi, Nahmanides, and Isaac Arama, be- 
sides producing a number of exegetes from among 
themselves, In the fourteenth century Nathanael 
b. Isaiah wrote an Arabic commentary on the 
Bible, full of haggadot and almost wholly destitute 
of any real Biblical hermeneutics, while in the sec- 
ond half of the fifteenth century Saadia b. David 
al-‘Adani was the author of a com- 
mentary on Leviticus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy, and Abraham b. Sol- 
omon wrote on the Prophets (British Museum). Of 
the Talmud the following treatises are now known 
to exist in manuscript: Begah, Pesahim, Mo‘ed Ka- 
tan, Megillah, and Zebahim. The Yemenite Abner 
b. Ker ha-Shoshani wrote a double commentary 
in Hebrew on the “‘En Ya‘akob” of Jacob Habib, 
and between 1478 and 1488 Saadia b. David al-‘Adani 
composed a gloss on the “Yad” of Maimonides. 
Among the midrashim compiled in Yemen mention 
should be made of the “Midrash la-Gadol” .of 
David bar Amram al-‘Adani (vol. i., ed. Schech- 
ter, 1902). Between 1413 and 1480 the physician 
Yahya Zechariah b. Solomon wrote a compila- 
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tion entitled “Midrash ha-Hefez,” which included 
the Pentateuch, Lamentations, Esther, and the haf- 
tarot, while between 1484 and 1498 David al- 
Lawani composed his “Midrash al-Wajiz al- 
Mughni.” In the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries supercommentaries on the “ Yad” were written 
by Salih Musa al-Hadhari, Isaac b. Abraham, 
and David b. Solomon. 

The Cabala was and is very popular among the 
Yemenite Jews, who are familiar with the Zoharand 
with the work of all the European cabalists. One 
of them, Solomon b, Dawid ha-Kohen, has written 
a cabalistic treatise in thirteen chapters, entitled 
“Lehem Shelomoh.” 

Among the Yemenite poets who wrote Hebrew 








Manuscripts of the Yemen Siddur are in the Brit- 
ish Museum. The prayers agree in part with the 
Sephardic and in part with the Ashkenazic liturgy, 
and their language is partly Hebrew and partly 
Aramaic and Arabic, while the daily so-called “ Ma- 
‘amadot” prayers are written in Aramaic. The 
Yemenite Siddur appeared in Jerusalem 1892 (2d ed. 
1898), and in Vienna 1896. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Benjamin of Tudela, ed. Asher, p. 70, London, 
1840; Burchard, in Ost und West, ii. 837-341 : Deinard, Or 
Meir, pp. 20-28, New York, 1896; Greenburg, The Hagadah 
According to the Rite of Yemen, i.-iv., London, 1896 ; Gritz, 
Gesch. Harkavy, Studien und Mittheilunge 
pp. 202, » Berlin, 1887; Neubauer, in J. Q. R. iii. 22; ic 
in R. E. J. xxiii. 122 et seq.; idem, in Monatsschrift, iii. 
44; Saphir, Ehen Safir, i. 99-116: Steinschneider, Ver- 
zeichniss der Hebriischen Handschriften der Koniglichen. 
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GROUP OF YEMEN JEws. 
(From a photograph by Elkan N. Adler.) 


and Arabic hymns modeled after the Spanish school, 
mention may be made of Yahya al-Dhahri and 
the members of the Al-Shabbezi family. A single 
non-religious work, inspired by Hariri, was written 
in 1578 by Zechariah b. Saadia (identical with the 
Yahya al-Dhahri mentioned above), under the title 
“Sefer ha-Musar.” The philosophical writers in- 
clude: Saadia b. Jabez and Saadia b. Mas‘ud, 
both at the beginning of the fourteenth century ; 
Tbn.al-Hawas, the author of a treatise in the form 
of a dialogue written in rimed prose, and termed by 
its author the “Flower of Yemen”; Hasan al- 
Dhamari; and Joseph ha-Levi b. Jefes, who 
wrote the philosophical treatises “Ner Yisrael” 
(1420) and “ Kitab al-Masahah.” 


i. 71 et seq.: idem, in Israelitische 
No. 2; idem, in Monatssehrift. 1894, 
E » Altorientalische Forschungen, iv. 
VY. Bacher, Der Stid-Arabische Siddur, in J. 
idem, Ein Hebritisch-Arahisches Liederbuch 
aus Jemen, in Berliner-Festschrift, 1903, pp. 10-82; S. Poz- 
nanski, Zum_ Schrifthum der Stid-Arabischen Juden, in 
J. Q. R. xiv. 752-757; P. Heinrich, Fragment eines Gebets- 
buchex aus Jemen, Vienna, 192; idem, in J. Q. R. xv. 


J. 8.:O: 


YERUSHALMI, SOLOMON B. MENAHEM 
(called also Solomon Isaac [Sekel] Ashke- 
nazi): Scholar of the early part of the sixteenth 
| century. He wrote a commentary on the Book of 
Ruth which he entitled “ Perush ‘al Rut” (Salonica, 
1551; 2d ed. [together with the “Pardes: Rimmo- 
nim ”], Sabbionetta, 1554). 
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E. Cc, 

YESHIBAH: A high school; a rabbinical col- 
lege. It is the oldest institution of Jewish learning, 
and ranks higher than the HEDER or the TaumuD 
Toran. The term “yeshibah” and the Aramaic 
equivalent “metibta” (both found in the Talmud) 
originally meant a session, a council, or a meeting 
of scholars, over which presided the “elder.” The 
Patriarchs were all elders of a yeshibah (Yoma 28b). 
R, Pappa was elected “rosh yeshibah” (or “resh 
metibta ”), ¢.e., president of the yeshibah, and it was 
his duty to deliver a lecture and discussion before 
the yeshibah of a large and mixed assembly (Ber. 
5%a and Rashi ad loc.; B. K. 11%a). At first the bet 
ha-midrash was the place where the yeshibah as- 
sembled, one or two (morning and afternoon) ses- 
sions being held daily. Later, when the number of 
students increased, it became necessary to hold the 
sessions in a separate large hall adjoining the bet 
ha-midrash, and this hall was known by the name 
of “yeshibah.” The general term for the lecture 
was probably “pesikta” or “mekilta,” which, like 
the modern term “shi‘ur,” means “measure,” jndi- 
cating the fixed and limited time occupied by the 
rosh yeshibah in delivering the discourse—from two 
to three hours. 

During the Talmudic period the principal Pales- 
tinian yeshibot were at Sepphoris, Tiberias, and 
Ceesarea, while the leading Babylonian ones were at 
Mahuza, Nehardea, Sura, and Pumbedita. Those 
at the last two towns were maintained in the geonic 
period (see AcapEMIEs). The principal seat of the 
Rabbis after the days of the Second Temple was 
Pumbedita (“‘Iggeret Rab Sherira Gaon,” ed. 
Goldberg, p. 82, Mayence, 1873). The attend- 
ance at the Babylonian yeshibot gradually de- 
creased. Rab had 1,200 students at his yeshibah; 
R. Huna had 800 students, with 13 amoraim as 
interpreters; Rabbah and R. Joseph each had 400; 
and R. Ashi had only 200 (Ket, 106a). The sessions 
of the Babylouian yeshibot were interrupted on sev- 
eral occasions, and were finally suspended by the 
Persian persecutions, the last being held at Bagdad. 
Benjamin of Tudela (1160-73) found ten yeshibot 
there, and he enumerates the names of every rosh 
yeshibah, the principal one being R. Samuel b. 
Eli. The “rosh ha-golah” (president of the Cap- 
tivity) bestowed “semikah” (ordination) upon the 

graduates of the yeshibah (Benjamin 

In of Tudela, “Itinerary,” ed. Asher, p. 
Babylon. 60, London, 1840). Pethahiah of Re- 
gensburg, in his “Sibbub” (travels), 

written in the same century, describes the Bagdad 
yeshibah as follows: “The rosh yeshibah [R. Sam- 
uel ha-Levi b. Eli] has about 2,000 students at a 
time, and there are over 500 around him who are 
well informed. The students receive lessons from 
other teachers before they are admitted to the ye- 
shibah. The rosh ba-golah is R. Eliezer, and under 
hin is the rosh yeshibah. The latter occupies a 
large house covered with tapestry. Ile is dressed 
in a gold-trimmed garment and sits on high, while 
the students sit on the ground. He discourses 
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man ”}, who answefts ail questions asked by the stu- 
dents, and if he does not know inquires of the rosh 
yeshibah. Sometimes there are several interpreters, 
each expounding a treatise ina different part of the 
yeshibah. The whole study is with an intonation” 
(ed. Benisch, p. 16, London, 1861). Toward the end 
of the eleventh century an important yeshibah at 
Bagdad was under the guidance of Isaac ibn Sakin, 
and later it was under Samue! b, David ha-Kohen, 
who defended Maimonides against the edict of ex- 
communication (1289). 

The example of the yeshibot of Babylon was fol- 
Jowed throughout the Levant. It is curious that 
even the Karaites carried along with them the title of 
*“yosh yeshibah,” bestowing it in the tenth century 
on Jacob ha-Tamani (= “ of Taman,” on the Bosporus) 
(d, 958; see Pinsker, “Likkute Kadmoniyot,” Ap- 
pendix, p. 86; -the date is disputed by Deinard in 
“ Ha-Shahar,” viii. 452). Until the ninth century the 
Jews in European countries and elsewhere depended 
entirely upon the decisions of the authorities in the 
yeshibot of Babylon, which they supported liber- 
ally. It was largely due to the encouragement of 
Charlemagne that the learned men of Babylon emi- 
grated and later established yeshibot in France and 
Germany. During the tenth century three-new ye- 
shibot were founded: the first by Shemariah b. Elha- 
nan at Migr (Cairo), Egypt; the second by Hu- 
shiel at Kairwan in North Africa; and the third 
by Moses b, Enoch (d. 965) at Cordova (a bralian 
ibn Daud, “Sefer ha-Kabbalah ”). 

The yeshibah of Narbonne was perhaps the most fa- 
mous ofits time, drawing eager students from all parts 

of France and Germany. Benjamin 

In the traveler says: “R, Abraham [ibn 
France. Daud] is rosh yeshibah at Narbonne, 
whence the study of the Law spreads 

over all countries. At Lunel the foreign students 
who attend the yeshibah are supplied with food and 
raiment at the public expense. At Beaucaire there 


-is a grand yeshibah under the presidency of. Abra- 


bam ibn Daud, an eminent scholar of the Scriptures 
and Talmud, who attracts students from distant 
countries, and who provides for them from his: pri- 
vate means, whicli are quite considerable, At Mar- 
seilles, in the upper city near the fortress, is a great 
yeshibah which boasts of very learned scholars, 
headed by R. Simon Anatolio, Abba Mari b. Isaac 
[author of the “‘Ittur ”], and others. The scholars 
and descendants of Rashi hold yeshibot at 
Troyes and Ramerupt. Paris contains many 
learned men whose equals are not to be found 
anywhere upon earth” (“Massa‘ot,” pp. 4, 6, 112). 
The yeshibah of Paris was closed by order of King 
Philip Augustus (£181), but the yeshibah at Cham- 
pagne, where the tosafists pursued their work, still 
flourished, as did also that at Dampierre, where a 
grandson of Rashi conducted a yeshibah of consid- 
erable authority. R. {saac, a nephew of R- Tam, 
guided a yeshibah of sixty pupils, cath one study- 
ing for himself a different treatise of the Talmud, 
and all together taking up one treatise at a time in 
rotation under the rosh yeshibah (“Zedah la-Derek,” 
Introduction, ed. Ferrara, 1554, p. 4a). A yeshibah 
was reopened at Paris fora short time in the thir- 
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Holy Land, Mattithiah b. Joseph of Provence rees- 

- tablished a yeshibah at Paris in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and Jacob of Orleans (d. 1189), a pupil of R. 
Tam, crossed the Channel and opened a yeshibah in 
London. 

The first yeshibah in Spain was established at Cor- 
dova, and attracted the scholars of the Levant. 
Later were founded the yeshibah of Granada and 

that of Lucena, the latter being suc- 
In Spain, cessively conducted by Isaac Alfasi 
Germany, (1090) and his pupil Ibn Migash. 
Italy, and These examples were followed by Je- 
Holland. hiel ben Asher at Toledo, where he 
changed the whole tone of Spanish 
Judaism; by Solomon ben Adret at Barcelona in 
1306; and by R. Nissim at the same city in 1872. 
R. Gershom (960-1028) emigrated from France to 
Mayence, where he founded a yeshibah and gath- 
ered many students from Germany and Italy. This 
yqhibah flourished for more than eighty years and 
baame a center of Talmudic activity. Joseph 
Colon (1420-80), the author of a@ collection of re- 
sponsa, had a yeshibah at Pavia, Italy; and Judah 
Minz of Mayence founded a yeshibah at Padua 
(1504-26). Joseph Ottolenghi opened a yeshibah in 
Cremona, northern Italy, prior to the public burning 
of the Talmud in 1569, The yeshibah ‘Ez Hayyim 
in Amsterdam flourished during the eightcenth cen- 
tury, and its publications of responsa under the 
title “Peri ‘Ez Hayyim” extended from 1788 to 
179. In the same century there were celebrated 
yeshibot at Altona-Hamburg, Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, Forth, aud Metz. At Nikolsburg Morde- 
cai Benet had a yeshibah with from 300 to 400 
students. 
Jacob Pollak (1460-1541), the founder of “hillu- 


kim” (the sophistic method of Talmudic discus- 


sions), was the first to transfer the rabbinical science 
_ from Germany to Poland; he opened a yeshibah at 
Cracow, which later was presided over by Moses Is- 
serles and became the most celebrated school through- 
out the whole European Jewry. All who sought 
sound learning betook themselves 
In Poland. thither; and the fact that a man had 
been educated in the yeshibah of Po- 
land was of itself a high recommendation if he 
sought to obtain a position as.rabbi. Other German 
scholars settled in Lithuania, Ruthenia, and Volhynia 
ani founded new centers of rabbinic study. 

The three documents mentioned below describe 
the yeshibah at various times and in various coun- 
tries, and illustrate the lifé, methods, regulations, 
and course of studies in the old yeshibah. A docu- 
ment called “ Hukke ha-Torah” (= “the laws of the 
Torah,” 7.e., rules or bylaws regulating the teaching 
of the Torah), and appended to the “ Semak” of 
Isaac Corbeil under date of 1309, throws light on 
the attitude and conditions of the yeshibah in north- 
em France in the thirteenth century. There were 

two schools, one called “midrash ga- 

Curricu- dol” and the other “midrash katon,” 
lum, 18th corresponding respectively to the 

Century. Christian cathedral school and parochi- 

al school at that time; the lower schools 
were known also as “petites écoles,” and in some 
paragraphs the “higher midrash” is referred to as 





“yeshibah.” The “Hukke ha-Torah” is composed 
of three different collections, and may have been 
added to from time to time, as the occasion required, 
to complete and perfect the regulations, The rules 
for the higher and lower schools are mixed indis- 
criminately. The students of the higher midrash 
were called “perushim” (= “ Pharisees”), a title 
still retained by married students in the yeshibah, 
The length of the term was seven years, during 
which time the pupils dwelt in the midrash, food 


and lodging being provided for them. The head . 


teacher, called “rosh yeshibah,” also lodged there 
during the week, but returned to his home on Fri- 
day night. Interpreters were employed, one for 
every ten students, to explain the lecture of the rosh 
yeshibah (GUdemann, “Gesch. des Erziehungs- 
wesens,” etc., i., note 8; Jacobs, “Jews of Angevin 
England,” pp. 848 et seq.). ss 

The following is a summary of the chief provi- 
sions of this important code of education. The sep- 
arate sections sometimes occur in more than one of 
the three recensions, here indicated by the letters 
A, B, C. Jacobs (“Jews of Angevin England ”) 
is of the opinion that A was composed in England 
in the thirteenth century, on account of the refe- 
ences to the capital and to the long winter nights: 


{i.) Every first-born male {s to be set apart (“separated ") for 
reed of the Law from the eighth day after circumcision 
(A1,B5). 

(il.) At five years of age every Jewish boy is to be brought in 
the month Nisan to the stnall school of the province, and taught 
to read; then put to Leviticus, then to read the weekly portion 
in Hebrew, then in the vernacular, and then in the Targum 
(A 7,8; BB; C1). 

iil.) Atten years he studies the Mishnah, beginning with the 
tractate Berakot of the Talmud, and going through the smaller 
tractates of the order Mo‘ed in the next three years (B 6, C 2), 

(iv.) At thirteen years the education of the ordinary boy is 
completed ; that of the separated continues in the same school 
till the lad is sixteen, when he decides for himself whether he 
will devote his life to the Law, and, if 80, goes up to the great 
school of the separated in the capital for another seven years 
{A 2, 3; © 3). 

(y.) The smalt school of the province is to be held in a two- 
story house, capable of holding 100 pupils, 10 teachers, and a 
rector to supervise. No teaching is to be done at home, and the 
rector must not reside at the school with his family, but must 
0 home every Sabbath (B 6, A 5, B 3). 

(vi) The rector gives two lectures—one in the morning, one 
in the afternoon. The teachers go over each lesson twice with 
their classes [this probably refers to the great school of the 
capital]. At the end of each week there is repetition of the 
Week's work; similarly ut the end of the month, and at the 
end of the summer and of the winter session. No teacher may 
take more than ten pupils, nor may he have any other calling 
than teaching (B 7; A 6, 10, 12). 

(vil.) The lads are encouraged to examine one another every 
evening in the day's lessons. Dull scholars are to be sentaway, 
80 as not to keep back the more forward. Teaching is to be by 
book, not from memory. In winter the evening lessons are to 
be short, on account of the light (4 5, 7, 9, 11). 

(vili.) Every member of the community pays twelve pence 
yearly as school-fees, instead of the half-shekel of old. The 
great school is to be bought, and then let out to the separated. 
The separated pay for their lodging, and ashere of the teachers’ 
salaries. The rector gets 20 marks yearly, a teacher 8 (A 4; 
Bi, 6). 


Nathan Hannover, in “Yewen Mezulah” (ed, Ven- 
ice, 1653, end), relates the history of the Chmielnicki 
massacres and describes the yeshibah at that period: 
“Nearly all communities in Poland supported a ye 
shibah. They maintained the students and gave them 
out of the public funds fixed sums weekly for ordi- 
nary expenses. The bahurim taught the smaller 
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boys. A community consisting of fifty ‘ba‘ale bat- 
tim’ [= “householders”] supported about thirty 
students. In addition to receiving 
fixed stipends the students were in- 
vited as guests to the tables of the 
community, every household having 
invariably one or more such guests 
from the yeshibah. Consequently the 
number of hakamim increased to such an extent 
that very often there were found twenty hakamim 
bearing the title of ‘morenu’ or ‘haber’ in a com- 
- munity of fifty householders, The rosh yeshibah 
was above allin rank. The terms of study were as 
follows: in summer from the Ist of Iyyar to the 
15th of Ab, and in winter from the 1st of Heshwan 
to the 15th of Tebet, the intervals being devoted to 
private studies. In the first part of cach season, 
namely, from the Ist of lyyar to Pentecost, and from 
the 1st of Heshwan to Hanukkah, the studies in the 
yeshibah consisted of Gemara with Rashi and tosa- 
fot, one page daily. This was called one halakah. 
The rosh yeshibah sat on a chair, and the students 
stood around him. The students prepared them- 
selves beforehand by carefully studying the halakah 
of the day, and then asked the rosh yeshibah to ex- 
plain the difficult passages. After he had answered, 
all kept silence, and he then discussed a ‘hilluk,’ a 
pilpulistic review of the halakah in detail. This 
lasted till noon or a little later. The second half of 
the term was devoted to the study of Alfasi and the 
posekim [decisions and codes], particularly the four 
volumes of the Turim with commentaries. A few 
weeks before the term expired the rosh yeshibah per- 
mitted the best students to deliver a discourse, in 
order to familiarize them with the art of delivering 
a hilluk.,. The Talmud was studied in the order of 
the sedarim. Every rosh yeshibah had a ‘sham- 
mash’ [= “attendant”, whose business was to see 
that the students in every class attended strictly to 
their studies, Every Thursday the students were 
ushered into the presence of the gabbai, who ex- 
amined them. For failure in the examination the 
student was sometimes chastised with a rod by the 
shammash and sometimes admonished in the pres- 
ence of the other students. In the last days of the 
term the pupils reviewed what they had learned 
during the term. When the session ended the 
students traveled with the rosh yeshibah to the 
fairs.on market-days [“yerid”]: in summer to the 
fairs of Zaslav and Yaroslav, and in winter to the 
fairs of Lemberg and Lublin. The students were 
allowed to choose any yeshibah in those places dur- 
ing the fairs, The gathering of so many students 
at the fairs, where merchants congregated to sell or 
purchase goods, was the occasion of making hun- 
dreds of marriage engagements; the best students 
were selected on the recommendation of the rosh 
yeshibah, and the amount of dowry offered varied 
according to the student’s knowledge of the Tal- 
mud and his skill in delivering a hilluk. Both the 
students and the rosh yeshibah were held in high 
esteem by rich and poor alike. The rosh yeshibah 
received many presents in money and goods; if 
neither a Kohen nor a Levite, he was entitled to the 
third portion [“shelishi”] in the order of persons 
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gogue, the rosh yeshibah led the students, who were 
followed by the people. On Sabbaths and holy days - 
he'was visited by the prominent members of the 
community.” 

Yeshibot began to flourish again in the Holy Land 
in the sixteenth century—in Safed under Berab and 
Caro, and in Jerusalem under Leviibu Habib. Some 

private yeshibot were supported by 
In individual donors from abroad; and 
Palestine. this became the prevailing fashion. 
Two brothers named Vegain Leghorn 
supported the yeshibah of Jacob Hagiz in the sev- 
enteenth century. A document dated 1758 and 
copied by Hazan in his bibliography “Ha-Ma‘alot 
li-Shelomoh ” (p. 102b, Alexandria, 1898) gives a list 
of the yeshibot in Jerusalem at that time and shows 
that a majority of them were supported by private 
charity. The list is interesting as to the details of 
management and the courses of ‘study in the eight- 
ecnth century among the Sephardim, and is as 
follows: 4 

Yeshibat Jacob Pereira: Subsidized by Jacob Pereira of Hol- 
land; income 1,200 piasters per annum; rosh yeshibah, Hakam 
Meyuhas b. Samuel, author of * Peri ha-Adamah,” aged 53; 80 
bahurim, 3 melamedim. Order of study: each student sepa~ 
rately one halakah; in the afternoon same halakah by all to- 
gether, and also one chapter of Mishnah with commentaries. 

Yeshibat Neweh Shalom: Supported by Isaac di Mayo & Co, 
of Constantinople ; income 700 plasters; rosh yeshibah, Raphael 
Moses Bulah, author of “Get Mekushshar,” etc.; 20 students, 2 
melamedim. Order of study: in the forenoon halakah; in 
the afternoon 5 folios of [Di Vida's] “ Resbit Hokmah,” and 
Tur with * Bet Yosef.” 

Yeshibat Yeta’er ‘Anawim : Supported by Joseph and Raphael 
Franco of Leghorn; income 600 piasters; rosh yeshibah, Abra- 
ham ibn Asher, etc. Order of study : in the forenoon 3 chapters 
of Mishnah with eommentaries. 

Yeshibat Hesed le-Abraham u-Binyan Shelomoh : Income 1,000 
plasters: rosh yeshibah, R. Zemab, ete.; 6 bakurim. Order of 
study: in the forenoon 8 hours halakah, in the afternoon B 
hours Tur. ' 

Yeshibat Damesek Eliezer: Supported by Eliezer Ashkenazi ; 
income 450 plasters: rosh yeshibah, Judah Nabon, etc.; 8 stu- 
dents. Order of study: all together one balakali lasting 1} 
hours; the rest of the day each one studies for bimself; on 
Wednesday the pupils review what they have studied during 
the past week. 

Yeshibat Keneset Yisrael: Organized by Hayyim ibn ‘Attar 
and supported by donations from abroad ; income 600 piasters; 
Tosh yeshibah, Hayyim Mundichi, ete.; 4 baburim. Study: ha- 
lakah. 

Yeshibat Mordecai Taluk: Supported by Mordecai Tatuk; in- 
come 400 piasters; rosh yeshibah, Jonah Nabon, etc.; 4 baburim. 

Yeshibat Abraham Meyuhas: income 1,000 piasters; rosh ye- 
shibah, Meir Sornaga, ete.: 5 bahurim. Study; halakah 7 hours 
daily. 

Midrash ha-Hasidim: Rosh yesbibah, Shalom Sherebi, etc. 

Among the rabbis was Abraham ha-Kohen Eskir, 
who never let midnight pass without study, and 
who studied all night on Sabbaths and holy days. 
Three other yeshibot were composed of laymen 
(“ba‘ale battim ”), who studied the Bible, Mishnah, 
and Musar (ethics), The Midrash ha-Hasidim is 
now called “ Bet El,” and is a congregation of caba- 
lists who study the Zohar and the works of Luria. 
The other yeshibot of the Sephardim are stil! sub- 
sidized by individual donors abroad. The yeshibot 
of the Ashkenazim were not established before the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The drift of the Reform movement in Germany 
from the time of Mendelssohn, when the need of 


secular knowledge became apparent, caused the 
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partly replaced by the rabbinical and theological 
seminaries. There is now no trace of the great yeshi- 
7 bot in France or elsewhere in western 
Decline of Europe. When civil rights were 
. the granted to the Jews by France in 1831 
Yeshibah. there remained only the yeshibah in 
Metz, officially named “Collége Rab-- 
binique,” which, like all other religious institutions, 
Was supported out of the public budget. The ye- 
shibah still existed in Bohemia and Moravia, but 
had lost many of its former characteristics. 

The Reform movement on one side and the en- 
snaring Hasidic tendencies on the other caused the 
pupils of the Wilna Gaon to deliberate how they 
might preserve the true Jewish learning and perpet- 
uate the method and style of study inaugurated by 
the Gaon, who was rather opposed to pilpul and the 
hillukim as practised in the yeshibot of Poland. 
With this aim, R. Hayyim, the chicf disciple of the 
Gaon, organized in 1808 the celebrated yeshibah of 

Volozhin, a small town in the govern- 
Volozhin ment of Wilna, and his own birth- 
Yeshibah. place. His chief object was to make 
the students independent of private 
charity; and, being a merchant and possessing con- 
siderable wealth, he provided at first for the comfort 
of the students out of his own means, inaintaining 
some at his table and paying for the board and 
lodging of others, He started with ten students, 
and when the number became too large for his 
means, he issued appeals for assistance to the neigh- 
boring communities, which were promptly re- 
sponded to. At the time of his death in 1828 the 
number of students was about 100. The yeshibah 
was continued under the leadership of his son R. 
Isaac and his son-in-law KR. Hillel; and in 1854 
Naphtali Zcbi Berlin, a son-in-law of R. Isaac, suc- 
ceeded to the position of rosh yeshibah of Volozhin. 
The Maskilim advocated the introduction into the 
yeshibah of secular sciences and modern methods of 
pedagogy; and the attention of the government 
having been drawn to the matter, it decided to close 
the yeshibah in 1879. Two years later Berlin suc- 
ceeded in inducing the government to revoke the 
edict, and reopened the yeshibah, which he con- 
» ducted with renewed energy till 1891; it was then 
closed again by the government, which accused 
some of the students of having joined the revolu- 
tionary movement. After Berlin’s death in 1893 
the yeshibah was reopened under the management 
of Joséph Baer Soloveichik. At present (1905) 
there are about 200 students, and the rosh yeshibah 
is Raphacl Schapiro. 

Under the leadership of Berlin the Volozhin ye- 
shibah attained its highest efficiency, having nearly 
400 students, among whom were about 60 perushim. 
The cost of its maintenance was about 40,000 rubles 
annually, which sum was collected by meshullahim 
in Russiaand America. Poor and rich students alike 
flocked to this yeshibah from all parts of Europeand 
even from America. The rich students simply fol- 

“lowed the advice of the Mishnah: “ Wander forth to 
a home of the Torah” (Ab. iv. 18). Those students 
who received a regular allowance from home and 
paid their own expenses were known as “ kistnikers” 


(= “easy boarders”). while the noar ctndente wha | tharn ween Kec 
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depended on the weekly allowance of the halukkah 
from the yeshibah fund were called “wochernikers ” 
(= “weeklies”). The amount ranged from 60 to 75 
copecks per week for the bahurim, and from 2 to 
3 rubles per week for the perushim, who sent about 
two-thirds of the allowance home to support their 
families, A special fund created by Brodsky draws 
an income which provides 20 perushim with 4 
rubles cach per week. Books were furnished free by 
the yeshibah. The small stipend was not sufficient 
to provide food, lodging, and clothing for the indi- 
gent students, and the majority of them were obliged 
to lodge in the elass-rooms of the yeshibah or its an- 
nex, sleeping on the floor, on the seats, or on the 
tables in both summer and winter, and having as 
bedding sacks of straw seldom furnished with linen, 
They endured great privation, as described in the 
injunction: “Eat a morsel of bread with salt, 
drink water by measure, sleep upon the ground, and 
live a life of tribulation whilst thou toilest in the 
Some students were invited to 
board free one day in the week in the houses of the 
charitably disposed. In fact, the charitable spirit 
of the town was remarkable; the poorest washer- 
woman deemed it her duty to give board to one or 
two students systematically during one or two days 
a week, and there was hardly a Jewish family in 
the town that did not shelter in its house one or 
more students every night, these lodgers taking 
regular turns one night a week. The days for free 
lodging were called in the yeshibah vernacular 
“eating days.” 

The students in the yeshibah were grouped ac- 
cording to the cities whence they came. Thus one 
would be known as “Itzel der Kovner” (Isaac 
of Kovno) and another as “Getzil der Warsawer,” 
Some received the title “‘illui” (= “the excel- 
lent ”) or “matmid” (= “diligent student”), such a 
one being known, for example, as “Der Kovner 

‘Illui” or “Der Lomzer Matmid,” as- 
Organiza- suming that only one from a town 
tion. was so designated. The title was 
given by the general consent of the 
students. They studied singly or in pairs, there be- 
ing no classes in the generat sense of the term; the 
single pupils or pairs studied according to their 
grade of learning, asking explanations of difficult 
passages from those of a higher grade or from the 
rosh yeshibah. Nearly aJl studied the Talmud and 
poskim, and more especially the laws relating to 
civil and religious matters in common practise. 
The Haggadah of the Talmud was excluded from 
their studies. The only occasion on which the stu- 
dents were together was when the rosh yeshibah 
delivered his lecture, called “shi‘ur,” for a certain 
“sugya” (lesson) on a halakic subject, which lasted 
about two hours; after this the students discussed 
the subject among themselves and with the rosh 
yeshibah. This generally took place in the after- 
noon session, but sometimes the assistant rosh yeshi- 
bah delivered a similar lecture in the forenoon. The 
rest of the session was spent in studying the subject 
of the shi‘ur beforehand, or in private study, 

Sometimes the rosh yeshibah would call in to see 

if the students attended to their studies. Besides 
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was to watch the class-rooms as monitors and keep 
the students from idling. They served also in the 
capacity of censors or inquisitors, especially to see 
that no student smuggled into the yeshibah Neo- 
Hebrew books or modern literature, such as novels 
or works that developed “liberal” views on relig- 
ion, Such books were characterized by the “mash- 
giah” as “terefah” and “ pasul,” ¢.e., not fit to be 
read. When a student was detected reading such a 
book he was reprimanded, fined, or suspended by 
the rosh yeshibah. The Volozhin mashgihim, how- 
ever, did not go beyond the enclosure of the school, 
and the student was not interfered with outside of 
the yeshibah when reading “sefarim hizonim ba 
(books outside of the Jewish sphere). These su- 
pervisors even encouraged the students to acquire 
secular knowledge in private, but those in other 
yeshibot were more strict in this respect. 

The official hours of study extended from sunrise 
to sunset, time being allowed for prayers and meals; 
but the enthusiasm of some students knew no 
bounds, and they often studied till midnight. The 
yeshibah was open all night, and the cost of candles 
was a large item in its expenditure. Usually, how- 
‘ever, the night sessions were suspended between the 
15th of Iyyar and the 15th of Ab (three summer 
months) in compliance with the advice of R. Judah 
he-Hasid (“Sefer Hasidim,” § 565, old ed.). Vaca- 
tion time was in the holiday months of Nisan and 
Tishri, when the perushim went home to their fam- 
ilies and the bahurim to their parents to enjoy the 
holidays. Those who remained in Volozhin visited 
the house of the rosh yeshibah and entertained them- 
selves by singing “zemirot” and drinking “le-hay- 
yim,” ¢.e., toasting long life to the rosh yeshibah, 
“ At the conclusion of every ‘zemer’ [song] a stu- 
dent knocks with his fist on the table and cries, 
‘Hurrah for the rabbi!’ and all answer, ‘Hurrah, 
hurrah, hurrah!’ (“Ta-Shahar,” viii. 166, note). 
Another enjoyable occasion was at the completion 
of a “masseket” or “seder” (Styyum), when all stu- 
dents and invited guests participated in an elaborate 
meal, 

In almost every Russian town with a large Jew- 
{sh population there are yeshibot under the imme- 
diate supervision of the local rabbis, but account is 
taken here only of those which established a wide 
reputation aud attracted students from the neigh- 
boring towns and foreign countries. 
The yeshibah of Minsk, presided over 
first by Aryeh Loeb, author of “Sha’a- 
gat Aryeh” (d. 1785), and later by 
Joshua Eisik Harif, preceded the ye- 
shibab of Volozhin. In 1881ayeshibah was founded 
at Wilna by a band of forty young scholars, and 
was known as the “Ferziglach”(= “party of 
forty”). The rosh yeshibah was David Cohen, the 
“Kosover.” In the same year a yeshibah named 
after R. Maila was organized there under the presi- 
dency of R. Mordecai and R. Eliezer Teitz, The 
Maila yeshibah still (1905) exists; and its cost of 
maintenance is about 5,000 rubles annually (“ Ozar 
ha-Sifrut,” iv. 582; “Ha-Asif,” 1885, p. 149). Two 
other yeshibot, one founded by Mordecai Melzer 
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former adopting the style of pilpul.and the latter 
that of peshat (logical reasoning). 

- Other noted yeshibot are at Slonim; Mir, ‘and 
Eisheshok. The yeshibah of Slobotka was organ- 
ized by Israel Salanter. The yeshibah at Kovno 
was opened in 1872 by Isaac Blazer (now in Jerusa- 
jem) under the auspiccs of Isaac Elhanan Spector, 
being attended mainly by perushim. In 1877 a 
banker of Berlin named Lachman donated 75,000 
rubles in property for the maintenance of this ye- 
shibah (see “Ha-Meliz,” 1888, Nos, 177, 186). The 
yeshibah at Vitebsk conducted by Zalman Landau, 
later rabbi in St. Petersburg, was noted for the 
method by which its students learned in company 
every halakah in Talmud according to the decision 
in the codes (= gn2o77 NTON NMIpoD). At Chelm 
(government of Kovno) Simhah Sissel conducted a 
yeshibah with a somewhat more modern method 
(about 1880). In 1882 Isaac Jacob Reines proposed 
to meet the demandsof the government by establish- 
ing a yeshibah with a ten-year course, during which 
the student was to acquire the rabbinical knowledge 
necessary for ordination as a rabbi, and at the same 
time secure the secular education required of a gov- 
ernment. rabbi. The plan met with opposition, 
however, and after an experiment of four years the 
yeshibah was closed by the authorities, Reines 
opened at Lida in 1885 a regular yeshibah on the 
lines of that at Kovno. 

The Hasidim, who were always opposed to the 
yeshibah for spending time on dry legalism instead 
of in “devotion,” recently showed a conciliatory 
spirit and change of opinion by recognizing ,the 
worth of the yeshibah; and under the leadership of 
their “rebbe” and “zaddik,” Menalem Mendel of 
Lubavitz, they have organized the society Tomeke 
Temimim, which supports no less than four yeshibot. 
They are located at Lubavitz, Zembin, Dokshitz 
(government of Minsk), and Horoditch (government, 
of Vitebsk), and are attended by a total of 200 stu- 
dents, with an expenditure of nearly 40,000 rubles 
per annum. 

Hungary is noted for its yeshibot, the most promi- 
nent of which is that of Presburg established by 
Moses Sofer, author of “Hatam Sofer.” Others are 

at Eisenstadt (Kis-Marton), Nyitra, 
In Papa, Mattersdorf (Nagy-Marton), 
Hungary. Szik-Udvarhely, Grosswardein (Nagy- 
Varad), Szatm4r, Huszth; and twenty 
other places. These, however, have not established 
so high a reputation as have the Russian yeshibot. 
Ruben Brainin compares the type of the Russian 
yeshibah bahur with that of ITungary, and gives his 
opinion that “the former is more improved inter- 
nally [in mind] and the latter externally [in dress] ” 
(* Ha-Zofeh,” i., No. 219). 

Among the modern yeshibot in Jerusalem is the 
‘Ez Hayyim, organized in 1851, with Eliezer Dan, 
son-in-law of Joseph Scuwanrz, as rosh yeshibah. 
This yeshibah has about 100 students and is con- 
nected with a Talmud Torah. It is patronized by 
Rabbi Samuel Salant (see Luncz,“ Luah,” 5664, pp. 
{21-167). The yeshibah at Me’ah She‘arim, asuburb 
of Jerusalem, has about 100 students. The rosh 
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students, and Jacob Urnstein is its roalt yeshibab. 
It was founded by R. Diskin. The principal yeshi- 
bah is the Torat Hayyim, with about 150 students, 
and Isaac Winegrad asrosh yeshibah. The Sephar- 
dim maintain the Tif’eret Yerushalayim and other 
private*yeshibot. 


The yeshibah system was transplanted in Amer- 


ica by the Russian immigrants. The first yeshibah, 
‘Ez Hayyim (Talmudical academy), 
In was organized in 1886 in New York, 
America. and owns its school property at 85 
Henry strect. Its general expense is 
$5,000 per annum, and the average attendance about 
175 students, with 6 melammedim teaching as many 
classes; namely, 2 for Humesh (Pentateuch) and 4 
for Talmud, consisting of the three Babot (B. K., B. 
M., B. B.) with Rashi. The hours of study are from 
9a.M. to12 M. and from 1 to 4 p.m, for Hebrew, 
and from 4 to 6 p.m, for English secular subjects, 
Saturday is Teview day for the Hebrew studies of 
the week. The course of study requires from three 
tg four years. 

Yeshibat Rabbenu Jacob Joseph, located at 197 
Henry street, New York, was organized in 1902. 
The president and general superintendent is Samuel 
Isaac Andron, and the principal R. Meir Hecht, 
There are about 250 students, with 8 teachers and as 
many classes, including 2 in English and 2 in Tal- 
mud. Hebrew studies last from 8.80 a.m. to 12 M. 
and from 1 to 8.80 p.m. ; English studies from 4 to 
7PM. The corse occupies three years. The Eng- 
lish students are prepared for entrance examinations 

“for public grammar-school and college. 

The most important yeshibeh in New York is 
Yeshibat Rabbi Isaac Elhanan (Theological Sem- 
-inary Agsociation), organized in 1897 and located at 
156 Heffry street. It has about eighty students, 
ranging in age from thirteen to twenty-three. Dr, 

hilip (Hillel) Klein is president, and Nahum Dan 

thon is mashgfah, with* Moses Lb Schapiro as 
rosh yeshibah and Solab and Hirschbergas his assist. 
ants. Each student receives a stipend of $8 per 
week and clothing; expenditure about $15,000 per 
annum. The Talmud and posekim are the only sub- 
jects taught there, chief attention being given the 
treatises of the three Babot, Gittin, Ketubot, and 
Kiddushin. Of the Shulhan ‘Aruk only Yoreh 
De‘ah, Hoshen Mishpat, and Eben ha-‘Ezer are 
studied. After a course of three or four years the 
graduates receive semikah. One.of the graduates, 
Naphtali Rosenberg, was elected rabbi of Syracuse, 
N. Y. This yeshibah is planned on the model of 
thatof Volozhin. Other yeshibot of less importance 
are in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, and Chicago. 

The advocates of the yeshibah system contend 
that it is still necessary to produce a true rabbinical 
training. Thus Isaac Hirsch Weiss says that it re- 
quires at least ten years of diligent study, and 
scrupulous and strict examination, before the hat- 
tarat hora’ah is issued to a candidate. Weiss ad- 
mits, however, the need for a modern rabbi to be 
familiar with modern Knowledge and literature 
(“Zikronotai,” pp. 78-88). Isaac Rabbinowitz, the 
Hebrew poet, remarks that experiments with the 
Rabbinerschule in Wilna and Jitomir have proved 
the impossibility of producing in the modern schools 


of learning acceptable rabbis for the vld-fashiéned 


Russian congiégations {“Ha-Kerem,” p. 88, War 
saw, 1887). See TaLMuv.Toran. ve . 
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YESHU‘AH (JESHUAH) BEN ELIJAH 
HA-LEVI: African scholar’ and, ‘perhaps, litur- 
gical poet; of unknown date. He collected the 
poems of JupAH na-Levi into a diwan, provi- 
ding the volume with an Arabic introduction and 
heading most of the poems with superscriptions in 
which both the contents and the occasion of each 
poem are indicated. In the introduction, which 
was translated into German by Geiger (“ Nachgelas- 
sene Schriften,” iii, 154), Yeshu‘ah says that he 
utilized three collections of his predecessors, Hiyya 
al-Ma‘arabi, David b. Maimon, and Abu Sa‘id fbn 
Alkash; but he added many more poems, for which 
he does not guarantee Judah’s authorship. Sachs 
(“Religidse Poesie,” p. 290, note 2) identifies the ~ 
subject of this article with the author of the two 
poems found in the Tripolitan Mahzor, one a “ piz- 
mon” beginning “Ye‘erab sihi lifne kadosh” and 
signed “Yeshu‘ah,” and the other a “mustajab ” 
beginning “Emune lebab habinu” and signed 
“Yeshu‘ah Hazzan.” Both are to be recited on 
Yom Kippur night. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 671: Lendshuth, 
cade ha-‘Abodah, p. 182; Zunz, raturgesch. pp. 
EC. M. Se. 


YESHU‘AH (JESHUAH) BEN JOSEPH 
HA-LEVI: Algerian Talmudist of the fifteenth cen- 
tury; bornatTlemgen. In 1467, owing to the massa- 
cres of the Jews of Tlemcen committed by the 
Spaniards at that time, Yeshu‘ah, still a young man, 
fied from his native town, with the intention of Te- 
turning thither when the troubles should be over. 
He arrived at Toledo about 1469, and there received 
the hospitality of Don Vidal ibn Labi, the head of a 
flourishing school in that city. Perceiving that the 
young Algerian possessed a profound knowledge of 
the Talmud, Don Vidal requested him to write a 
methodology of the Talmud, which he would estab- 
lish as the standard manual for the yeshibot. 
Yeshu‘ah accordingly wrote the “Halikot ‘Olam ” 
(Lisbon or Spain, ¢, 1490), a methodology of the 
Talmud in five “gates” (“she‘arim ”) or parts, each 
divided into chapters. The first gate treats of the 
order of the Mishnah and the manner of its compo- 
sition; the second, of the method of the Gemara; 
the third, of the method of the Mishnah; the fourth, 
of the hermeneutic rules; and the fifth, of the method 
of the halakic decisions. In his preface Yeshu‘ah 
praises his principal teacher, Jacob ha-Kohen Ash- 
kenazi, and his benefactor, Don Vidal, whom he 
also eulogizes in a metrical poem at the end of the 
preface. This work was republished several times; 
and in 1634 an edition was issued in Leyden with a 
Latin translation ‘made by L’Emperetr. Later, 
Henry Jacob Bashuysen reedited it with L’Em- 
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panies Latin translation’ and with notes of. his 
owt (Hanau, 1714). “Finally, an ‘adaptation from it 
was made by J.J. Strive under the title “Logice 
Hebraicie Rudimenta ” (Jena, 1697). 


, BigilogRaPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 672; Fitrst, Bibl. 
Jud. 1, 64-65; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. cols. 1362-1388. 


EC, M. Set. 


YEVREISKAYA BIBLIOTEKA, See Rus-* 


814, PERIODICALS. 

YEZER HA-RA‘: Evil inclination or impulse, 
popularly identified with the lusts of the flesh. 
The idea is derived‘ from Gen. viii. 21: “the imag- 
ination of the heart of man is evil from his youth.” 
Yet from the use of the two “ yods” in Gen. ii. 7, the 
Rabbis deduced that there are in man two Yezarim: 
the good (Yezer Tob) and the evil (Ber. 61a). 
Cain defended himself before God for having slain 
Abel by arguing that God had implanted in him the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘(Tan., Bereshit, 25 [ed. Buber, p. 10}). 
“Tt lies at the door of the heart like a fly” (Ber. 61a; 
comp. BEELZEBUB). Yet ina way the Yezerha-Ra‘, 
like all things which God made (Gen. i. 81), is good. 
Without it, for example, a man would never marry, 
beget, build a house, or trade (Gen. R. ix. 9). There- 
fore, man is enjoined to love God with both the 
Yezarim implied in “with all thy heart” of the 
Shema‘ (Sifré, Deut. 82 [ed, Friedmann, p. 78a). 
It would appear that the Yezer Tob comes with 
reflection, and at the age of bar mizwah or confir- 


mation, because it is said to be thirteen years younger | 


* than the Yezer ha-Ra‘, which is an inborn impulse 
(Eccl. R. ix. 14). The Yezer Tob delivers the cita- 
del of the body from tbe Yezer ha-Ra‘ by means of 
temperance and good works (Ned. 82b). The “little 
city” of Eccl. ix. 14, 15is interpreted by the Targum 
and Eccl. R. (ad le.) as the kingdom of the heart, 


and the “great king” who comes against it as the- 


Yezer ha-Ra‘. 

According to the Rabbis, the Yezer ha-Ra‘ has 
seven different epithets in the Bible: evil (Gen. viii. 
21); uncircumcised (Deut. x. 16); unclean (Ps. li. 
12); the enemy (Prov. xxv. 21); stumbling-block 
(Isa. Ivii. 14); stone (Ezek, xxxvi, 26); and hidden 
(Joel ii. 20). 

The greater the man the greater his Yezer ha-Ra‘; 
and it is among the four things which God regretted 
to have created (Suk. 52a, b). It is identified with 
Satan and with the angel of death (B. B. 16a; 
comp. Maimonides, “ Moreh,” ii. 12, iii. 22). Against 
the Yezer ha-Ra‘ the Torah is the great antidote 
(Suk. 52b; Kid. 30b; Ab. R. N.-16). The Yezer 
ha-Ra‘ grows with a man, as is deduced from the 
parable in II Sam. xii. 4. At first it isa mere trav- 
eler; then it becomesa guest; and at lastit is the man 
himself (Suk. 52b). Yet the heart of man contains 
both the Yezer ha-Ra‘ and the Yezer Tob, as is de- 
duced by Midrash Tehillim from Ps. ix. 

“Yezer ha-Ra‘” does not refer exclusively to the 
pody ; this can be inferred from its close association 
with the Yezer Tob. It undoubtedly leads to sen- 
sual sins with great power; hence 
both Akiba and Meir were saved from 
its influence only by heavenly inter- 
cession (Kid. 81a). It was toavoid the 
temptations of the Yezer ha-Ra‘ that women were 
ordered to take separate seats in the galleries of 
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synagogues (Suk. 51b). Revenge and avarice are , 
also givenas the outcome of the Yezer ha-Ra’ (Sifre, 
Deut. 33 (ed. Friedmann, p. 74a]); and anger is an- 
other.of its manifestations. Ps. Ixxxi, 10 (A. V. 9) 
is interpreted as referring to the Yezer to whose influ- 
ence one should not yield (Shab. 105b), submission 
being, therefore, compared to idolatry (Yer. Ned. 
41b). It is with reference to anger that he is called 
mighty who overcomes his Yezer ha-Ta‘ (Ab. iv. 2). 
Vanity is still another form in which the Yezer ha- 
Ra‘ displaysitself, When the Yezer sees a conceited 
man it says: “He is mine” (Gen. R. xxii. 18). The 
Yezer ha-Ra‘ belongs only to this world, and does 
not exist in angels or other higher beings (Lev. R. 
xxvi.), It is for this reason that there is no eating 
or drinking, procreation or barter, envy or hatred, 
in the world to come (Ber. 17a; comp. Mark xii. 25, 
and synoptic parallels). 

In a discussion between Rabbi and the emperor 
Antoninus, the latter contends that the Yezer ha-Ra‘ 
comes to man at birth, and not before, and Rabbi 
agrees (Sanh. 91b). All the sportive deviltry*of 
young children is attributed to the Yezer ha-Ra‘ 
(Eccl. R. iv.18). The Yezer ha-Ra‘ was not due to 
man, but to God as the Creator of all; but man is 
responsible for yielding to its influence, since he, as 
has been seen above, is able to put it to a good use. 
Hence the Yezer ha-Ra‘ is placed on a level with 
the woman and the child: the left hand should re- 
ject it, while the right hand draws it near (Sotah 
47a; Sanh. 107b). Under the Second Temple the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘ continued to exist because needed im, 
the world. The Rabbis interpret Neh. ix. 4 as re- 
ferring to the call of the people: “ Wa, wo, it is the 
Y¥ezer ha-Ra‘. He destroyed the sanctuary, killed 
the righteous, drove the Israelites out of their Jand, 
and still dances amongus. Why was he given unto 
us? Only that we may receive reward for eonquer- 
ing him.” The Israelites are then reported to havé 
got rid of the Yezer of idolatry and of the grosser 
forms of unchastity, but found it necessary to pre- 
serve the Yezer ha-Ra‘ lest the world should come to 
an end (Yoma 69b; comp. Sanh. 64a). It has been 
conjectured by Taylor that the clause in the Lord’s 
Prayer, “ Deliver us from evil,” is probably “ Deliver 
us from the evil Yezer” (“Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers,” pp. 128-130, 186-192). 

There is a tendency to give personality and sepa- 
Tate activity to the Yezer, as in the case of the 
angel of death and of Satan, with each of whotn, 

indeed, it is idéntified (B. B. 16a). 

Personifi- Objections to the Law which in Sifra 
cation. 86a are attributed to the Yezer are 
in Yoma 67%b attributed to Satan. 

According to R. Jonathan, the Yezar, like Satan, 
misleads man in this world,-and testifies against him 
in the world to come (Suk. 52b). Hence in the 
prayers one asks to be delivered “from evil man 
and from evil act, from evil Yezer, from evil com- 
panion, from evil-neighbor, and from Satan” (Ber. 
16b). Here, however, the Yezer is clearly distin- 
guished from Satan. On other occasions it is made 
exactly parallel to sin. Thus, in Gen. R. xxii. 11 
the parable of II Sam. xii. 4 is applied to sin, 
though elsewhere it is applied to the Yezer (see 
above). Similarly, Akiba interprets Isa. v. 18 as 
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applying to sin, while Rab Ashi applies it to the 
Yezer (Suk. 62a). “At the beginning they are 
like the thread of the spinning web, at the end like 
a cart rope.” The connection of the Yezer with 
habit is exactly parallel to the growth of sin through 
habit. Man’s Yezer overpowers him every day 
(Kid. 30b). At first it befools him; then it dwells 
in him (comp. Hos. iv. 12, v. 4). So too Ps, 
xXxxvi. 2, “sin speaks to the wicked,” is applied to 
the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Ab. R. N. 32). In the same pas- 
sage all men are divided into threc classes: the 
righteous, under the rule of the Yezer Tob; the 
wicked, under the rule of the Yezer ha-Ra‘; and 
the middle class, ruled now by one, now by the 
other. According to others, there are only two 
classes: the righteous with the good Yezer; and the 
wicked, who submit to the evil Yezer (Eccl. R. iv. 
15, 16). The first part of Eccl. xi. 9 is said to re- 
late to the joy of youth derived from the Yezer 
ha-Ra‘; the latter part indicates that God will bring 
all transgressors under judgment to the Yezer Tob 
(Shab. 68a). 

Just as iron can be made into all sorts of vessels 
if cast into the fire, so one can make the Yezer ha- 
Ra‘ useful by words of the Law; for it is learned 
from Prov. xxv. 21 that “if thine enemy be hungry 
[that is, “when the Yezer ha-Ra‘ prompts thee”] 

give him bread to eat” (¢.¢., bread of 

The Law the Law; Pesik., ed. Buber, 80b). Both 

the Yezarim are to be utilized; similarly 
Antidote. a man having two oxen, one meant 
for plowing and the other not, puts the 
yoke upon both. The promise of Gen. iv. 7is applied 
to the Yezer ha-Ra‘ (Kid. 80b). There isa contrast of 
strength between the two Yezarim; hence, “Blessed 
is hé that considereth the poor ” (Ps. xli. 2) isapplied 
to him who. makes the poor and weak Yezer Tob 
rule over the Yezer hha-Ra‘ (Lev, R. xxxiv.). 
Though the latter is seemingly so powerful, resistance 
easily overcomes it, as Abraham found after it had 
brought about the Flood and the dispersion of the na- 
tions (Gen. xxii. 12). Ifa man find that the Yezer 
ha-Ra‘ is too strong for him, he should go to a place 
where he is not known, and not profane the name 
of heaven openly (Hag. 16a). The Law is like a 
plaster to the wound made by the Yezer ha-Ra‘; if 
the plaster is taken away, an evil ulcer will come 
forth (Kid. 30b). Or, again, the Law will wear away 
the Yezer as water wears away stone (Suk. 52b). 
As the Law is called a stone(Ex. xxiv. 12), and the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘ also is called a stone (i, xxxvi. 26), 
let one stone guard the other stone (Cant. R. vi. 11). 
The stone of Gen. xxix. 2 is also compared to the 
Yezer ha-Ra‘: as the stone is rolled away from the 
mouth of the well, so the Yezer ha-Ra‘ departs 
when men go into the synagogue to drink of the 
Law (Gen. R. 1xx. 8); hence, the night prayer said 
in connection with the “Shema‘” includes the 
clause “let not the Yezer ha-Ra‘ rule in me” 
(Ber. 60b). 

God will finally destroy the Yezer ha-Ra‘, as is 
promised in Ezek. xxxvi. 26. Yet. to the righteous 
who have struggled against it, it will appear likea 
high mountain; but to the wicked, like a hair (Suk. 
52a). It is because the Yezer ha-Ra‘ anticipates 
this final punishment that it brings man to destruc- 


tion (Ab, R. N. 16). Meanwhile, like a stone ke 

above), it gradually crumbles away until it no longer 

forms a stumbling-block. 

While the expression “ yezer” is used both in Deut. 
xxxi, 21 and in Isa. xxvi. 8 for the disposition or 
mind, “heart” or “evil heart ” usually takes its place 

in Biblical theology as the seat and 

Rise of the power of temptation and sin in man. 

Idea. The first definitive passage in which 
the term occurs is in the lately recov- 

ered Hebrew text of Ecclus. (Sirach) xv. 14: “God 
created man from the beginning . . . and gave him 
into the hand of his Yezer.” And in vi. 22(Heb.) man 
is compared to the fruit ofa tree, while his thoughts 
are according to his Yezer. So, too, the “wicked 
heart” referred to in Ezra iv, 18 is analogous to the 

Yezer ha-Ra‘ in being offset by the Law and in not 

having power to overcome the Law, and also be- 

cause God will ultimately remove it, This is an 

approach to the dualism of Paul (Rom. vii. 7-24), 

but the contrast between the flesh and the spirit 

nowhere exists in Jewish theology, and is probably 
derived from Plato. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: F.C. Porter, The Yeger Hara, in Yale Bib- 
lical and Semitic Studies, pp. 91-158, New Yor. ei cavigr, 
Sayings of the Jewish Mabiers, 2d ed... p] 70, 
Fee a ow tsi Tak, 14-155, 186-108: Lazaros, Bhs of 
Fudaism, § 238, 

E. C. J. 

YEZIRAH, SEFER (m7y° 78D = “Book of 
Creation"): The title of two esoteric books. Of 
these the older is also called “ Hilkot Yezirah ” (Rules 
of Creation), and is a thaumaturgical work that was 
popular in the Talmudic period. “On the eve of 
every Sabbath, Judah ha-Nasi’s pupils, Rab Hanina 
and Rab Hoshaiah, who devoted themselvesespecially 
to cosmogony, used to create a three-year-old calf by 
means of the ‘Sefer Yezirah,’ and ate it on the Sab- 
bath” (Sanh. 65b, 67b). According to the tradition 
given by Rashi on both passages, this miracle was ac- 
complished by the letters of the Holy Name (“geruf 
otiyyot”), and not by witchcraft. In like manner, 
according to Rab, Bezaleel, the architect of the Tab- 
ernacle in the wilderness, worked by the permuta- 
tions of the letters with which God created heaven 
and earth (Ber, 55a). All the miraculous creations 
attributed to other amoraim in Sanh. 65b and Yer. 
Sanh. 52d areascribed by the commentators to the use 
of the same thaumaturgical hook. Such a work, en- 
titled Kooporotia (“ Creation of the World”), circulated 
in many forms among the Guostics of the second 
century B.c., and was a combination, as Dieterich 
(“ Abraxas,” pp. 3-31) has shown, of many Jewish, 

Greek, and Egyptian names and ele- 

The Power ments. It formed also part of magic 

yf papyri. Its basal idea is that the same 

‘ame. mystic powers that were at work in the 

creation of the world should also aid 

the magician in performing his miraculous feats (22. 

pp. 136 e¢ seg.). While in the cosmogony of ABRAx- 

a8, however, the seven worlds were created by the 
emission of seven sounds followed by three others, the 
older cosmogonies, which were nearer their Egyptian 
sources, make the twenty-eight letters corresponding 
to the twenty-eight days of the astrological calendar 
the creative elements constituting both the names and 
the essence of the Deity (Reizenstein, “ Poimandres.” 
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pp. 256-291), Both the macrocosm (the universe) 
and the microcosm (man) are viewed in this system 
as products of the combination and permutation of 
these mystic characters-(#. pp. 261, 267), and such a 
use of the letters by the Jews for the formation of 
the Holy Name for thaumaturgical purposes is at- 
tested by magic papyri that quote an “Angelic 
Book of Moses,” which was full of allusions to Bib- 
lical names (Reizenstein, 7.c. pp. 14, 56). 

While the mystic use of letters and numbers un- 
doubtedly points to a Babylonian origin, the idea of 
the creative power of the various sounds is Egyp- 
tian, as well as the division of the letters into the 
three classes of vowels, mutes, and sonants is Hel- 
lenic, although this classification necessarily under- 
went certain changes when applied to 
the Hebrew letters. The origin of the 
“Sefer Yezirah ” is accordingly placed 

by Reizenstein (J.c. p. 291) in the second century 
B.c. Some data regarding the age of this system 
may also be derived from the work of Philo of 

Byblos on the Phenician letters, in which they are 

explained as symbols of the (Egyptian) gods and at 
the same time as cosmic “elements” (see Baudissin, 
“Studien zur Semitischen Religionsgeschichte,” i. 
18, 270). How far these mystic uses of the alphabet 
influenced the rabbis of the Talthudic period is still 
aproblem., Rabof Babylonia combined the ten crea- 
tive potencies with the Forty-two-Lettcred Name and 
. the twelve letters which constitute the Holy Name 
{see Bacher, “Ag. Bab. Amor.” pp. 17-20), and R. 

Akiba in particular was credited with a knowledge 

of the mystic significance of the letters (Bacher, “Ag. 

Tan.” i, 847-848). When, therefore, the rational- 

istic “Sefer Yezirah” was developed from the thau- 
maturgical work of the same name, which was known 
only to a few, the authorship was ascribed to Akiba. 
The closing mishnah (vi. 15), however, expressly de- 
clares that Abraham was the recipient of the divine 
revelation of mystic lore; so that the oldest geonim 
{see Hai Gaon in the responsum cited in “ Kerem He- 
med,” viii, 57) and such philosophers as Saadia, Don- 
nolo, and Judah ha-Levi (“Cuzari,” iv. 25) never 
doubted that Abraham was the author of the book. 

It is noteworthy that in a manuscript (see Margo- 
liouth, “Catalogue of the Hebrew and Samaritan 

Manuscripts of the British Museum,” part I, p. 190) 

the “Sefer Yezirah” is called “ Hilkot Yezirah” and 

declared to be treated as esoteric lore not accessible to 
any but the really pious (comp. 24. p. 255, where it is 
mentioned as being used by Nahmanides for caba- 

listic purposes). K. 

The later “Sefer Yezirah” is devoted to specula- 
tions concerning God and the angels. The ascription 
of its authorship to R. Akiba, and even to Abraham, 
shows the high esteem which it enjoyed for centuries. 

It may even be said that this work had a greater in- 

fluence on the development of the Jewish mind than 

aJmost any other book after the com- 

Influence. pletion of the Talmud. The Aristote- 

lian Saadia, the Neoplatonist Ibn 

Gabirol, the speculative cabalists of France, and the 

mystics of Germany deemed themselves justified in 

deriving their doctrines from this remarkable work, 
although it often suffered the same treatment as other 
fcaeved hanke since ite commentators read into it far 


Origin. 


rs 
morethanthetextimplied. The “Sefer Yezirah” is 
exceedingly difficult to understand on account of its 
obscure, half-mystical style, and the difficulty is ren- 
dered still greater by the lack of a critical edition, the 
present text being admittedly much interpolated and 
altered. Hence there is a wide divergence of opinion 
Tegarding the age, origin, contents, and valueof the 
book, singe it is variously regarded as pre-Christidy, 
Essene, Mishnaic, Talmudic, or geonic. 

As the book is the first speculative treatise in He- 
brew, and at the same time the earliest known work 
on the Hebrew language, the philological part may 

be discussed first, since it is necessary 


The for an elucidation of the philosophical 
Phonetic speculationsof the work, The twenty- 
System. two letters of the Hebrew alphabet 


are classified both with reference to 

the position of the vocal organs in producing the 
sounds, and with regard to sonant intensity, In 
contrast to the Jewish grammarians, who assumed a 
special mode of articulation for each of the five 
groups of sounds, the “Sefer Yezirah” says that no 
sound can be produced without the tongue, to which 
the other organs of speech merely Jend assistance. 
Hence the formation of the letters is described as 
follows: YANN with the tip of the tongue and the 
throat; "nya between the lips and the tip of the 
tongue; p>") in the middle ([ Ynrendey by) of the 
tongue; n’s50 by the tip of the tongue; and yr'wor 
by the tongue, which lies flat and stretched, and 
by the teeth (ii. 3). The letters are distinguished, 
moreover, by th2 intensity of the sound necessary to 
produce thom, and are accordingly divided into: 
mutes, which are unaccompanied by sound, such 
as, which the book calls mony); sibilants, such 
as wy, which is therefore called npnw'y, the “hiss- 
ing shin”; and aspirates, such as x, which holds a 
position between the mutes and sibilants, and is des- 
ignated as the “airy x, which holds the balance in 
the middle” (iv. 1; insome eds. ii. 1). Besides these 
three letters (t/"DN), Which are called “mothers,” a 
distinction is also drawn between the seven “double” 
letters (MUDDII3) and the twelve “simple” letters 
mows), the remaining characters of the alphabet. 
The linguistic theories of the author of the “Sefer 
Yezirah” are an integral component of his philos- 
ophy, its other parts being astrological and Gnostic 
cosmogony. The three letters w’DN are not only 
the three “mothers” from which the other letters of 
the alphabet are formed, but they are also symbolical 
figures for the three primordial elements, the sub- 
stances which underlie all existence. The mute 
1p is the symbol of the water in which the mute fish 
live; the hissing y corresponds to the hissing fire; 
and the airy s represents the air; whiic as the air 
occupies a middle position between the fire which 
reaches upward and the water which tends down- 
ward, so the § is placed between the mute 9 and the 
hissing w. According to the “Sefer 
Yezirah,” the first emanation from the 
spirit of God was the min (= “spirit,” 
“air”) that produced fire, which, in its 
turn, formed the genesis of water. In the begin- 
ning, however, these three substances had only a 
potential existence, and came into actual being only 
by means of the three letters !"DN: and as these are 
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the principal parts of speech, so those three sub- 
stances are the elements from which the cosmos has 
been formed. The cosmos consists of three parts, 
the world, the year (or time), and man, which arecom- 
bined in such a way that the three primordial ele- 
ments are contained in éach of the three categories, 
The water formed the carth; heaven was produced 
from the fire; and the ny produced the air between 
heavenandearth, ‘The three seasons of the year, win- 
ter, summer, and the rainy scason (4.7), correspond 
to water, fire, and myn in-the samc way as man con- 
sists of a head (corresponding to fire), torso (rep- 
resented by my), and the other parts of the body 
(equivalent to’ water). The seven double letters 
produced tlre seven plancts, the “seven days,” and 
the seven apertures in man (two eyes, two ears, 
two nostrils, and one mouth), Again, as the seven 
double letters Vary, being pronounced either hard 
or soft, so the seven planets are in continuous 
movement, approaching or receding from the earth. 
The “seven days,” in Jike manner, were created 
by the seven double letters because they change 
in time according to their relation to the planets. 
The seven apertures in man connect him with the 
outer world as the seven plancts join heaven and 
carth. Hence these organs are subject to the in- 
fluence of the planets, the right eye being under 
Saturn, the left eye under Jupiter, and the like. 
The twelve “simple” Ietters created the twelve 
signs of the zodiac, Whose relation to the earth 
is always simple or stable; and to them belong 
the twelve months in time, and the twelve “leaders” 
(o°9999) in man. The latter are those organs which 
perform functions in the body independent of the 
. outside world, being the hands, feet, kidneys, gall, 
intestines, stomach, liver, pancreas, and spleen; and 
they are, accordingly,-subject to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. In its relation to the construction of the 
cosmos, matter consists of the three primordial ele- 
ments, which, however, are not chemically connected 
with one another, but modify one another only phys- 
ically. Power (diveyee) emanates from the seven 
and the twelve heavenly bodies, or, in other words, 
from the planets and the sigus of the zodiac. The 
“dragon” (Sp) rules over the world (matter and the 
heavenly bodies); the sphere b35 }) rules time; and 
the heart rules over the human body. The author 
sums up this explanation ina single sentence: “The 
dragon is like to a king on his throne, the sphere 
like a king traveling in his country, and the heart 
like a king at war.” 

While the astrological cosmogony of the book 
contains few Jewish elements, an attempt is made, 
in the account of the creation, to give a Jewish col- 
oring to the Gnostic standpoint. To harmonize the 
Biblical statement of the creation “ex nihilo” with 
the doctrine of the primordial elements, the “Sefer 
Yezirah” assumes a double creation, one ideal and 

the other real, The first postulate is 
the spirit of God, from which the pro- 
totypes of mattcr emanated, the world 
being produced, in its turn, by the 
prototypes of the threc primordial substances when 
they became realities. Simultaneously with the pro- 
totypes, or at least before the real world, space was 
produced, and it is here conceived as the three di- 
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mensions with their opposite directions. The spirit 
of God, the three primordial elements, and the six 
dimensions of space form the “ten Sefirot,” which, 
like the spirit of God, exist only ideally, being “ten 
Sefirot without reality ” as the text designates them. 
Their name’ is possibly derived from the fact that as 
nuinbers express only the relations of two objects 
to each other, so the ten Sefirot are only abstractions 
and not realities, Again, as the numbers from two 
to ten are derived from the number one, so tie ten 
Sefirot are derived from one, the spirit of God. The 
spirit of God, however, is not only the commence- 
ment but also the conclusion of the Sefirot, “their 
end being in their beginning and their beginning in 
their end, even as the flume is connected with the 
coal” (i. 7). Hence the Sefirot must not be conceived 
as emanations in the ordinary sense of the word, 
but rather as modifications of the spirit of God, 
which first changes to ny, then becomes water, and 
finally fire, the last being no further removed from 
God than the first. Besides these abstract ten Se- 
firot, which are conceived only ideally, tie twenty- 
two letters of the alphabet produced the material 
world, for they are real, and are the formative 
powers of all existence and development. By means 
of these elements the actual creation of the world took 
place, and the ten Sefirot, which before this had only 
an ideal existence, became realitics, This is, then, 
a modified form of the Talmudic doctrine that God 
created heaven and earth by means of letters (Ber. 
58a). The explanation on this point is very obscure, 
however, since the relation of the twenty-two letters 
to the ten Sefirot is not clearly defined. The first 
sentence of the book reads: “Thirty-two paths, 
marvels of wisdom, hath God engraved . . . ,” these 
paths being then explained as the ten Sefirot and the 
twenty-two letters. While the Sefirot are expressly 
designated as “abstracts” (mp 3), it is said of the 
letters: “Twenty-two letters: He drew them, hewed 
them, combined them, weighed them, interchanged 
them, and through them produced the whole crea- 
tion and everything that is destined to come into 
being” (ii. 2). The basal theory of the letters ap- 
parently regards them neither as independent sub- 
stances nor yet as mere forms, so that they are, 
as it were, the connecting-link between essence and 
form. They are designated, therefore, as the instru- 
ments by which the real world, which consists of 
essence and form, was produced from the Sefirot, 
which are merely formless essences. 

In addition to the dectrine of the Sefirot and the 
letters, the theory of contrasts in nature, or of the 
syzygics (“pairs”), as they are called by the Gnos- 


tics, occupies a prominent place in the “Sefer Yezi- 


rah.” This doctrine is based on the 

Syzygies. assumption that the physical as well 

as tle moral world consists of a series 

of contrasts mutually at war, yet pacified and equal- 
ized by the unity, God. Thus in the three proto- 
types of creation the contrasting elements fire and 
water are equalized by mi; corresponding to this 
are the three “mothers” among the letters, the mute 
contrasting with the hissing yw, and both being 
equalized by x. Seven pairs of contrasts are enu- 
merated in the life of man: life and death, peace 
and strife, wisdom and folly, wealth and poverty, 
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beauty and ugliness, fertility and sterility, lordship 
and servitude (iv. 3). From these premises the 
“Sefer Yezirah” draws the important conclusion 
that “good and evil” have no real existence, for 
since everything in nature can exist only by means 
of its contrast, a thing may be called good or eyil 
according to its influence over man by the natutal 
course of the contrast, The Jewish bent of the aus 
thor’s mind comes out, however, in the concession 
that as man is a free moral agent, he is rewarded or 
punished for his actions. It must be noted, on the 
other hand, that the conceptions of heaven and hell 
are foreign to the book, the virtuous man being re- 
warded by a favorable attitude of nature, while the 
wicked finds it hostile to him. Notwithstanding 
the seeming unity of the book, its system is com- 
posed of divergent elements, and the differences of 
opinion regarding it can never be harmonized so 
Jong asemphasis is laid on any one component rather 
than on the book asa whole. The doctrine of the 
three primordial substances is doubtless an clement 
of ancient Semitic theosophy, and was probably 
adopted by the Greeks from the Semites. In the 
seventh chapter of the “Timeus” Plato has the fol- 
lowing statement, which is very similar to the views 
expressed in the “Sefer Yezirah ” (iij. 3): “ And thus 
God placed water between ‘fire and earth, and air in 
the middle... and connected and thus joined 
heaven so that it became sensible to touch and 
sight.” Even the expression “mother” (Ox) is 
found in Plato (dc. xix.), who speaks of the “ nurse” 
of creative force, The idea of the three substances 
is likewise found in mythological form in the Mid- 
rash (Ex. R. xv. 22) and in other midrashim of 
the geonic period (Midr. Konen, in Jellinek, “B. H.” 
fi. 23) 

mae more important is the similarity of the “Sefer 
Yezirah” to various Gnostic systems, to which Gritz 
has culled special attention. As the “Sefer Yezi- 
rah” divides the Hebrew alphabet into three groups, 
so the Gnostic Marcus divided the Greek letters into 
three clas: regarded by him as the symbolic ema- 
nations of the three powers which include the whole 
number of the upper elements. Both systems at- 
tach great importance to the power of the combina- 
tions and permutations of the letters 
in explaining the genesisand develop- 
ment of multiplicity from unity (comp. 
Trenus, “ Adversus H-vreses,” i. 16). 
The Clementine writings present another form of 
gnosis which agrees in many points with the “Sefer 
Yezirah.” Asin the latter, God is not only the be- 
ginning but also the end of all things, so in the 
former He is the ép7% and ré20¢ of all that exists; 
and the Clementine writings furthermore teach that 
the spirit of God is transformed into mveiza (= my), 
and this into water, which becomes fire and rocks, 
thus agreeing with the “Sefer Yezirah,” where the 
spirit of God, my (= vei), water, and fire are the 
first four Sefirot (Uhlhorn, “Homilien und Recogni- 
tionen,” pp. 181-182; therocks iathe Clementine wri- 
tings correspond to the O°33Nin the “Sefer Yezirah,” 
i, 1b. The remaining six Sefirot, or the limitations 
of space by the three dimensions in a twofold direc- 
tion. are also found in the Clementina where God is 
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source of the six infinite dimensions (Hom. xvii. 9; 
comp. Lehman, “ Die Clementinischen Schriften,” p. 
377). Regarding points of contact between the 
“Sefer Yezirah” and Buddhistic doctrines see Ep- 
stein in “R. E. J.” xxviii. 101; and Rubin, “ Yesod 
Mistere ha-‘Akkum,” pp..719-20, The “dragon,” 
which plays such an important part in the astrology 
of the book, is probably an ancient Semitic figure; 
at all events its name is not Arabic, as scholars have 
hitherto assumed, but either Aramaic or possibly a 
Babylonian loan-word (A.-Harkavy, “Teli Atlia,” 
reprinted from “Ben ‘Ammi,” §, 27-85). 

The essential elements of the book are characteris- 
tic of the third or fourth century ; fora work of this 
nature, composed in the geonic period; before the 
Jews had become acquainted with Arabic and Greek 
learning, could have been cast only in the form of 
Jewish gnosis, which remained stationary after the 
fourth century, if indeed it had not already become 
extinet. The date of the book, as re- 
gards ils present form, resolves itself, 
therefore, into a problem of literature; 
for the contents were certainly derived from ancient 
sources. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
the Talmudic period contains absolutely nothing to 
show how abstract philosophical questious were 
treated in Hebrew; and since, moreover; the “Sefer 
Yezirah” contains many new expressions that are 
not found in the earlier literature, there is nothing 
to disprove that the book was written in the 
sixth century. It may be noted that Kalir, who 
certainly lived before the ninth century, used not 
only the “Sefer Yezirah,” but also the Buaraita of 
Samuel, which was written about the same time, 
Saadia advanced the view (end of the preface to his 
commentary on the “Sefer Yezirah”) that the book 
was circulated orally fora long time before it was 
reduced to writing, his stdtement being somewhat 
more than an excuse for his free treatment of the 
text. 

As already stated, the date and origin of the book 
can not be definitely determined so long as there is 

no critical text of it. The editio prin- 
History of ceps (Mantua, 1562) contains two re- 
the Text. censions, which were used in the main 

by the commentators of the book as 
early as the middie of the tenth century. The 
sborter version (Mantua I.) was annotated by Du- 
nashibn Tamim or by Jacob b. sim, while Saadia 
and Donnolo wrote commentarics on the longer re- 
cension (Mantua IL). The shorter version was also 
used by most of the later commentators, such as 
Judah b. Barzillai and Nahmanides, and it was, 
therefore, published in the ordinary editions, The 
longer recension, on the other hand, was little known, 
the form given ia the editio princeps of the “Sefer 
Yezirah” being probably a copy of the text found 
in Donnolo’s commentar y. Inaddition to these two 
principal recensions of the text, both versions con- 
tain a number of variant readings which bave not 
yet been examined critically. As regards the rela- 
tion of the two recensions, it may be said that the 
longer form contains entire paragraphs which ure 
not found in the shorter, while the divergent ar- 
rancement of the material often modifies the mean- 
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doubtless contains additions and interpolations which 
did not form part of the original text, it has many 
valuable readings which scem older and better than 
the corresponding passages in the shorter vérsion, so 
that a critical edition of the text must consider both 
recensions. 

The history of the study of the “Sefer Yezirah” 
is one of the most interesting in the records of Jew- 
ish literature. With the exception of the Bible, 
scarcely any other book has been the subject of so 
much annotation. Aristotelians, Neoplatonists, Tal- 
mudists, and cabalists have used the book as a 
source, or at least thought they did’so. Two points 
must be taken into consideration in judging the im- 
portance of the work: the influence which it exertcd 
on the development of Jewish philosophy, especially 

on its mystic side, and the reputation 

Jewish which it enjoyed for more thana thou- 

Study of sand years in most Jewish circles, 

the Book. This may best be ilustrated by the 

following chronological list of authors 

who have interpreted the book or tried to do so: 
Saadia; Isaac Israeli; Dunash ibn Tamim (Jacob b. 
Nissim); Donnolo; Judah b, Barzillai; Judah ha- 
Levi; Abraham ibn Ezra; Eleazar of Worms; 
pseudo-Saadia (time and school of Eleazar); Abra- 
ham Abulafia; (pseudo-?) Abraham b. David; 
Nahmanides (although the work may be ascribed to 
him incorrectly); Judah b. Nissim of Fez; Moses 
Botarel; Moses b, Jacob ha-Goleh; Moses b, Jacob 
Oordovero; Isaac Luria; Elijah b. Solomon of 
Wilna; Isaac Haber; and Gershon Enoch b. Jacob, 
To these twenty commentators, who represent the 
period from the beginning of the tenth to the end of 
the nineteenth century and include scholars of the 
highest rank, must be added men like Hai Gaon, 
Rashi, and others who diligently studied the book. 

If Botarel’s statement may be credited, many com- 
mentaries were written on the “Sefer Yezirah” in 
the geonic period. It is far more difficult, however, 
to decide how many of the opinions and doctrines 
contained in the book influenced the views of later 
Jewish thinkers. The fact that scholars of so many 
different views quoted it in support of their theo- 
ries justifies the assumption that none of them 
really based his hypotheses on it, and this view is 
adopted by most modern scholars. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that an intimate relation 
exigts between the “Sefer Yezirah” and the later 
mystics, and that, although there is a marked dif- 
ference between the Cabalaand the “Sefer Yezirah ” 
as regards the theory of emanations, yet the system 
laid down in the latter is the first visible link in the 
development of cabalistic ideas. Instead of the im- 
mediate creation “ex nihilo,” both works postulate a 
series of emanations of mediums between God and 
the universe; and both consider God as the first cause 
only, and not as the immediate efficient cause of the 
world, Although the Scfirot of the cabalists do not 
correspond to those of the “Sefer Yezirah,” yet the 
underlying problem is identical in both. The im- 
portance of the “Sefer Yezirah” for mysticism, 
finally, lies in the fact that the speculation about 
God and man had lost its sectarian character. This 
book, which does not even mention such words as 
“Tsrael” and “revelation,” taught the cabalists to 


reflect on “God,” and not merely on the “Ruler of 
Israel.” 

A book of the same uname, which, however, had 
nothing else in common with the “Sefer Yezirab,” 
was circulated among German mystics between the 
eleventh and thirteenth centuries, Judging from 
the examples collected by Epstein in “Ha-Hoker,” 
ii. 1-5, it was a mystic and haggadic work on the 
six days of creation, and corresponded in part to the 
small Midrash Seder Rabbah de-Bereshit: which was 
edited by Wertheimer (“Batte Midrashot,” i. 1-81). 
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Pseudo-Saadia, tb.; idem, Recherches sur le Sefer Yecira, 
in R. EB, J. xxviii.-xxix. (both articles also published sepa- 
Tately); idem, in Monatsschrift, xxxix. 46-48, 134-136; Gritz, 
Gnosticismus und Judenthum, Bi 102-182, Breslau, 1846 ; 
Franck, La Kabbale, pp. 53-66, 102-118, Paris, 1843 (German. 
translation by Jetlinek, pp. 57-05, Leipsic, 1844); Hamburger, 
R. B. F. Supplement, iif, 98-102; Jelinek, Bettrdge, i. 3-163 
Rosenthal, in Keneset Yisrael, tl. 20-88; Steinschnelder, in 
Berliner’s Magazin, xix. 79-85: idem, Cat. Bodl. cols. 562~ 
554; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit. Mus. p. 13; First, Bibl. 
Jud. i. 21-28; Bacher, Die Anfdnge der Hebrdischen Gram- 
matik, pp. 20-23, Leipsic, 1895. L 

K. . G. 








YIBBUM. See Levinars MARRIAGE, 

YIGDAL: The hymn which in the various rit- 
uals shares with ADon ‘Oxam the place of honor at 
the opening of the morning and the close of the 
evening service. It is based on the thirteen Anri- 
CLES oF Farrn (usually called the Thirteen Creeds) 
formulated by Moses ben Maimon, and was written 
by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan (Zunz, “Literatur- 
gesch.” p. 507), who spent eight years in improving 
it, completing it in 1404 (8. D. Luzzatto, “Mebo,” 
p. 18). This is not the only metrical presentment 
of the Creeds; but it has outlived all others, whether 
in Hebrew or in the vernacular. A translation is 
to be found in the Daily Prayer-Book. 

With the Ashkcnazim only thirteen lines are sung, 
one for each creed; and the last, dealing with the 
resurrection of the dead, is solemnly repeated to 
complete the antiphony when the hymn is responso- 
rially sung by hazzan and congregation. The 
Sephardim, who sing the hymn in congregational 
unison throughout, use the following line as the 
fourteenth: “These be the thirteen bases of the 
Rule of Moses and the tenets of his Law.” 

“Yigdal” far surpasses “Adon ‘Olam” in the 
number of its traditional tunes and the length of 
time during which they have been traditional. In 
the Spanish ritual, in its Dutch- and English-speak- 
ing tradition, the hymn is often sung, according to the 

general Sephardic custom (comp. €.9., 

Sephardic Yau Snimexa), to some “represent- 
Tunes. ative” melody of the particular day, 
Thus, for example, it is chanted at the 

close of evening service on New-Year to the tune of 
‘Er Sua‘arRe Razox. On Fridav evenine the Sah. 
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YIGDAL—D renitental, “South German’’) 
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YIGDAL—E (Passover) 
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bath “Yigdal” is customarily sung to the same mel- 
ody as are “Adon ‘Olam” (see Jew. ENcye. i, 206, 
melody A) and EN KELouenu. On the three fes- 
tivals the melody here transcribed under A is the 
tune favored. Its old Spanish character is evident, 
~In the Ashkenazic ritual “ Yigdal,” though al- 
ways commencing the morning prayer, is not invari- 
ably sung at the close of the evening service on 
Sabbaths and festivals, being often, especially in 
Germany, replaced by “Adon ‘Olam.” In’ Po- 
lish use, however, it is more regularly employed as 
the closing hymn, while in the synagogues of north- 
western Germany, Holland, and England, where the 
influence of the Sephardic ritual has been felt by 
that of the Ashkenazim, “ Yigdal” is considered an 
integral portion of the Sabbath and 

Ashkena- festal cvening prayer; and in London 
zic Tunes. for fully two centuries there has been 
allotted to the hymn, according to the 

occasion, a definite tradition of tunes, all of which 
are antiphonal between‘ hazzan and congregation. 
The most familiar of these tunes is the Friday eve- 
Hing “Yigdal,” tfanscribel here under B. It has 
passed into the repertory of the Anglican and non- 
conformist churches’ under the title of “ Leoni” (see 
Jew. Encyc, viii. $29). It is utilized also in Ger- 
. Many and in some parts of Poland and Bohemia as a 
festival “ Yigdal.” The melody may date from the 
sixtéenth century or perhaps carlier. Next in im- 
portance comes the beautiful and plaintive air re- 
served fog the solemn evenings of New-Year and 
Atonement, and. introduced, in the spirit of Ps. 
exxxvil. 6, into the service of the Rejoicing of the 
Law, This melody, here transcribed under C, is 
constructed in the Oriental chromatic scale (EFG £ 
ABOD # E) with its two augmented seconds (see 
Music, Synaeoaat), and is the inspiration of some 
, Polish precentor, dating perhaps from the early six- 
téenth century, and certainly having spread west- 


ward from the Slavonic region. In the German use 
of Bavaria and the Rhineland the old tradition has 
Preserved a contrasting “ Yigdal ” for New-Year and 
Atonement that is of equally antique character, but 
built ona diatonic scale and reminiscent of the morn- 
ing service of the day. This interesting melody is 
here transcribed under D. Pe 
For the evenings of the three festivals the old 
London tradition has preserved, from at least the 
early eighteenth century, three characteristic melo- 
dies, probably brought from north Germany or Bo- 
hemia, That for the Passover, here transcribed 
under E, illustrates the old custom according to 
which the precentor solemnly dwells on the last 
creed, that on the resurrection of the dead (in this 
case to a “representative” theme common to Pass 
over and to Purim), and is answered by the choris- 
ters with an expression of confident assurance. The 
choral response here given received its final sha- 
ping from Mombach. Tlie “ Yigdal” for Pentecost, 
transcribed under F, is of a solemn tone, thus stri- 
kingly contrasting with those for the other festivals. 
The tune for Tabernacles, here transcribed under 
G, displays a gaiety quite rare in synagogal melody, 
It was employed by Isaac Nathan, in 1815, as the 
air for one of Lord Byron’s “Hebrew Melodies,” 
being set by him to the verses “The Wild Gazelle” 
in such a manner as to utilize the contrasting theme 
then chanted by the hazzan to the last line as in the 
Passover “ Yigdal.” Other old tunes for the hymn, 
such as the melody of Alsatian origin used on the 
“Great Sabbath ” before Passover, are preserved in 
local or family tradition (comp. ZEMIROT), 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Baer, Ba'‘al Tefiliah, Nos. 2, 432-433, 760— 
762, 774, 988-993, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1883: Cohen and 
Davis, Votes 4 of Prayer and Praise, Nos. 28-29, 139-142, 195, 
Ss BLG | 
“Yiwiox apowar: The tenth and final verse 
of Ps. exlvi., which opens the ceriee nf Ballatesct, 
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Pealms that conclude the Psalter. The verse is em- 
ployed as a response at prominent points in the i 
’ urgy, and is always the concluding respongé in the 
Kepvushsnan. In the rite of the Ashkenazim it also 
introduces (in association with Ps. xxit: 4 [8]) the 
Tesponsory hymnsin the Kerosor, In the ritual of 
the Sephardim it is chanted four times, by officiant 
and congregation alternately, before the scroll is re- 
turned to the Ark during the singing of the proces- 
sional Mizmor LE-Dawimp, The melody to which 
it is thus chanted is a quaint strain long preserved 
~by tradition and doubtless of Peninsular origin. 
. 


also a pupil of Saadia, and was the author of a com- 
mentary on Chronicles, some fragments of which 
were united by a compiler with writings of.other 
commentators, among them Judah ibn Kuraish, the 
whole being edited by Kirchheim under the title 
“in Kommentar zur Chronik aus dem 10. Jahr- 
hundert ” (Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1874), There are 
extant only three fragments of Yir’am’s commen- 
tary: the first is taken from Saadia’s commentary ; 
the second isa haggadic explanation of certain words ; 
and the third is an interpretation of the subject-mat- 
ter, as to which Yir’am is charged by the compiler 
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Among the Ashkenazim the tradition, handed down 
from the Middle Agcs, was to recite “ Yimlok” ina 
monotone, closing with the cadence of the prayer- 
motive to which the remainder of the benedictions in 
the Standing Prayer were intoned by the precentor 
(comp. Music, Synacoca, Prayer-Motives). But - 
on the festive days on which the HALLEr is chanted 
this monotone has long since developed into a tune- 
ful phrase shaped on the melody-type of the festival 


intonation. The two strains alluded to are given 
herewith. 
A FLL. C. 


YIR’AM OF MAGDIEL: Italian Biblical com- 
mentator; lived at Rome in the tenth century. . Yi- 
r’am avag styled “of Magdiel” in conformity 37a 
the rabbinical interpretation wjch refers the et 
“Magdiel” (Gen. xxxvi. 43) to Rome (comp. Rashi 
adloc.). He wasa junior contemporary and perhaps 


with not haying thoroughly penetrated into the 
meaning of the passage. : 
aa eae ald Vogelstein and Rieger, Geech. der Juden in 
Tv. M. Sex. 
YISHAI (JESSE) BEN HEZEKIAH: Exi- 
larch of Damascus toward the end of the thirteenth 
century. He was a very prominent defender of 
the writings of Maimonides against the gttacks of 
the anti-Maimonists. Thus, when he was informed 
of the agitation of the mystic Solomon Petit against 
the “Moreh,” he warned him, under the penalty of 
the ban, to cease vilifying Maimonides. Solomon 
Petit paid uo heed,to the threats of Yishai, and the 
latter convoked several rabbis, among them those 
of Safed, and in the.month of Tammuz, 1286, wroté 
a formal excommunication of the agitator of Acre 
and his followers (see “Kerem Hemed,” iii. 169 et 


Yishar Koheka 
Yighak b. Bleazar 
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8eq., where Yishai’s letter is published; Halberstam, 
in Kobak’a “Jeschurun,” vi. 66, however, declares 
that the year was 1291), The letter of excommuni- 
cation was stamped with the seal of the exilarch, 
Tepresenting a crouching lion with a band raised 
over its head, and was signed by Yishai and twelve 
Tabbis. It declared that whoever was in possession 
of any writing hostile to Maimonides should deliver 
it immediately to David Maimuni or to his son. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Besides the sources mentioned by F. Lazarus, 
in Brill's Jahrb. x. 51; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 681; 
Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vil. 158, 166-167, note 8. 

J M. SEL. 


YISHAR KOHEKA (“May thy strength be 
firm”): A frequent exclamation and expression of 
thanks. The first part of the formula is defived by 
“Levy and Kohut from “yashar” = “to be firm or 
healthy.” The phrase occurs in the Talmud in the 


Hebrew form “ yishar koheka” (Shab. 874) and in the 
Aramaic form “ yishar heylak” (Shab. 88a, 63b; Lam. 
R. 52b; Gen. R. 54), and is now used, forexample, ada 
response to the preacher after the sermon, to the haz- 
zan after the prayer, and to the priest afterthe priestly 
blessing, whilé it serves as a formula of thanks also. 
A. 8.0. - 


YISRAEL NOSHA‘: A hymn composed. by 
an early medieval writer’ named Shephatiah (Zunz, 
“Literaturgesch.” p. 285), and forming the pizmon, 
or chief responsory verses, in the selihot of dne of 
the mornings in the week preceding the New- Year 
festival. It is chanted on the Monday in. the Polish 
use and on the Tuesday in the German. The initial - 
verse is employed also in the NE‘1.aH service of the 
former ritual. The melody is of particular interest, 
as one of the few metrical airs of medieval German 
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origin which were constructed in scales of an East- 
ern character. Such were more familiar to those 
Jews resident in the region of the Greek Church, 
who came under the influence of the Byzantine 
rather than of the Roman plain-song. The melody 
exists in four parallel variants. In the English 
tradition the singing of the first verse in the closing 
service of the Day of Atonement has led to the 
modification of the concluding phrases of ‘the tune 
by attraction into the melody employed for several 
other hymns similarly used in that service (comp. 





Ne‘inam [Hymn Tunes] and see “The Voice of 
Prayer and Praise,” No, 286, London, 1899). Of the 
other traditional forms of the air, that used in north- 
erm:.Germany appears nearest to the original. It 
falls in the key of the dominant of the winor scale, 
recalling the fourth Byzantine mode (in the vari- 
ety entitled Aéyeroc; comp. Bourgault-Ducoudray, 
“ Etudes sur la Musique Ecclésiastique Grécque”). 
In the Polish and South-Russian traditions the con- 
sistent sharpening of the leading note of the minor, 
so familiar in Hungarian Gypsy melody, brings 
the tonality into a form of the Oriental chromatic 
* mode (see Music, SyNago@aL) and lends the air the 
wailing plaintiveness favored by the Jews of north- 
eastern Hurope. 
“A. FL. C. 


*YIZHAK (ISAAC): Tanna of the early poat- 
Hadvianic period (2d cent. c.B.); a halakic exegete 
whose Biblical exegesis mostly belongs to the Me- 
kilta and the Sifre. Inthe Tosefta he transmits say- 
ings in the name of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (Ter. i. 1, 
15; ii. 5). He was a disciple of Ishmael, but assq- 
ciated also with the pupils of Akiba, with one of 
whom, named Nathan, he originated a halakah (Mek., 
Ex. xii. 9 He was also intimate with Jonathan 
and with the proselyte sons of Judah in the yeshi- 
bah of Simeon ben Yohai (Gen. R. xxxv.; M. K. 9a; 
Pesik. 87b). Of his non-halakic exegeses may be 
mentioned: on Ex. xii. 7: “The blood upon the 
doors at Passover shali serve the Egyptians as tor- 
tures for theirsouls” (Mek.); on Ex. xx. 9: “Count 
the days of the week after the Sabbath” (/.c.); on 
Deut. xiv. 11: Unclean birds are called my, while 

* clean are called either py or bY” (Sifre); on Ezek. 
{.: “The paragraph treating of the chariot of God 





* Through a misunderstanding a number of Talmudic au- 
thorittes named ‘‘ Isaac” were not treated under that heading; 
thaw ara hara entered under the trausliterated Hebrew form of 


Sceeesreee || 
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extends to the word own only ” (Hag. 18a). Another 
of his sayings is: “The prayer in need is adapted to 
all occasions” (R. H. 18a). . 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Tan. il, 387-309: Weiss, Hinlet- 


tung zur Mekiita, p. 83, Vienna, 1865; Frankel, Hodegetica 
in Mischnan, p. note 3, 8. 0. 
J 2 Y, 


YIZHAK BAR ADDA: Palestinian amora of 
uncertain period. He interpreted Ps. .xcii, 13 as 
meaning that even as the shade of the palm-tree 
extends far and wide, so shall the reward of the 
pious extend to the future world (Shoher Tob to Ps, 
xcii.; Gen. R. xl, beginning). With reference to 
Ps, lvii. 9, he said that David procured an eolian 
harp in order that its tones might awaken him for 


midnight prayer (Ber. 4a). y : 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. iii. 767 and Eat % 
3. » OW 


YIZHAK HA-BABLI: Palestinian amora. His 
period is unknown. Two haggadot of his are ex- 
tant. The king Melchizedek, who went to meet 
Abraham, was called Salem, says Yizhak, because 
he was perfect; that is, he had early submitted ‘to 
circumcision (Gen. R. xlifi. 7). With reference to 
Jacob’s promise, the amora interprets the words 
“Which my lips have uttered, and m mouthshath 
spoken when I was in troebly? (Pélxvi. $4) by 
saying that one makeata vow whén in need, in order . 
to keep the commandments of the Torah (Gen. R. 
Ixx. 1; Midrash Shemuelil.). ; +e 
BrpiogRaPay : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, it. 200, itt. eo. 

a 6 

YIZHAK OF CARTHAGE: In an edition of 
the Pesikta Rabbati by Buber (xiv. 64a) occurs the 
word “pip. written incorrectly for ‘pmup= 
xaradixy (* punishment,” “ penance”). Buber, how- 
ever, in his preface (p. 80) attempts to identify this 
with the name of one Yizhak of Carthage mentioned 
in Ber. 29a; but according to Bacher such a person 
never existed. The confusion may have arisen from 
the fact that Yer. Ber. 8a and Ta‘an. 65¢ mention 
an Abba of Carthage who transmitted in the name 
of R. Yizhak. 

BIsLioGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. il, 218, 225 

J. 8. 0. 

YIZHAK B. ELEAZAR OF CHISAREA: 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century. He was 


a teacherof law in the old synagogue of Cesarea, 
es td and frandea that 





Yizhak b, Eleazar 
“Yighak Nappaha 
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Jacdb of Kefar Nibbur:iya placed him as high in this 
synagogue as is God Himself in the Temple of Zion 
(Yer. Bik. 65d; Midrash Shemuel vii. 6). The fol- 
lowing halakic decisions of his may be mentioned: 
one concerning sale and purchase, rendered to his 
pupil Hoshaiah b. Shammai (Yer. M. K. 81b); 
another on religious law in a case referred to him by 
Samuel bar Abdimi (Yer. Shab. 16d); a ruling con- 
cerning fraud (Suk. }; instruction in regard to 
the writing of a letter of divorce (B. B. 1684); hala- 
kic deduction to the effeat that, although a tithe of 
dates need not be rendered, honey made from them 
must be tithed (Yer. Bik. 68d); decision concerning 

, marital law (Yer. Kid. 63b); regarding signs for de- 
teoting murder upon finding a corpse (Yer. Naz. 
Sid); and a halakah concerning the lifting of the 
terumah (Yer. Dem. 26b). He appears as a tradi- 
tionist of Jeremiah (Lev. R. xxxiii. 2) and of Nah- 
man bar Jacob (Yer. Shab. 9a), and was famed for 
his gastronomical art (Lam. R. to iii. 17; Yer. Ber. 
61c; Yer. Hag. 78a). He gives examples of the 
ban from the Mishnah (Yer. M. K. 81a), and a pre- 
scription in accordance with them (Yer. Ta‘an, 
69d). 

In the vicinity of Caesarea is a cliff extending into 
the sea, One day as Yizhak was walking along this 
cliff he saw a large bone on the ground, and tried 
several times to cover it with earth, so that no one 
shoukl stumble over it; but his efforts were unsuc- 
cessful, as the bone became uncovered as fast as he 
heaped the earth upon it. He accordingly consid- 
ered the bone to be an instrument of God, and waited 
patiently to see what would happen. Soon after- 
ward animpcrial messenger named Veredarius came 
that way, stumbled on the bone, and died as a re- 
sult of his fall; this messenger had been sent to 
Cesarea bearing malicious edicts against the Jews 

. Gen. R.x.7; Lev. R. xxii. 4; Num. R. xviii.; Ecel. 
R. to v. 8). In answer to a question as to how it 
came about that two great prophets like Jeremiah 
and Daniel should suppress attributes of God which 
had been given Him by Moses himself, he said that 
these prophets knew that God was a lover of truth, 
and that any dissimulation on their part would have 
been punishable (Yer. Ber. 18c; Meg. 74c). He 
made a comparison between wisdom and humility 
(Yer. Shab. 8c); and he explained the expression 
syoryor in Gen, xxv. 80 by a éomparison with the 
insatiability of Rome, saying..that Esau sat like a 
camel with jaws wide open and that Jacob had to 
fill his mouth with food (Pesik. R. xvi.; Pesik. 59a). 
Yizhak, moreover, connected the expression DOY) 
in Gen, xxvii. 41 with the word “senator,” in order 
more clearly to express Rome’s hatred of Judah 
(Yer. ‘Ab, Zarah 39¢) . 
* Yizhak must be distinguished from an amora of 
the same name who lived half a century earlier, and 
in whose house Hiyya bar Abba, Ammi, and Y 
Nappaha used to assemble to study (Hag. 26a 
Zarah 24a; M. K. 20a). This earlier amora deliv- 
ered a funeral address at the death of Johanan (M. 
K. 2b; but see Bacher (Ag. Pal. Amor.” iii. 718, 
note 4] for different version). 
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YIZHAK BEN HAKOLA: Palestinian amora 
of the third ‘century. He was a contemporary of 
Joshua ben Levi'and Johanan, and belonged to the 
school of Eleazar ben Pedat. He transmitted hala- 
kot in the names of Abba ben Zabda, Judah II. 
(Yer. ‘Er, 24d), Hezekiah (‘Orlah i. 2), and Simeon 
(Yer. Suk. i., end; Ket. ii. 8). There has been pre- 
served a haggadah by him dealing with the quarrel 
between the shepherds of Abimelech and those of 
Abraham, and with the settlement of the dispute 
(Gen. R. liv., end). ‘ : 
BIRLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amar. 4. 109, ti. 206, ill, B88- 

589; Frankel, Mebo, l07ag Heilprin, Seder het-Dorot, ii. 238. 

J - 8. 0. 

YIZHAK BEN HIYYA THE SCRIBE: 
Palestinian amora of the fourth century; contem- 
porary of Mani. He was well known as a scribe, 
and was the author of a halakah in which he asserted 
that Torah scrolls might be written on various 
parchments, but that this rule did not apply in the 
case of tefillin and mezuzot (Yer. Meg. p. 71c). In 
the name of Johanan he transmitted a halykals rela- 
ting to the marriage law (Yer. Yeb. 14a). .Three 
other haggadot by him have been preserved: (1) on 
the future fate of the good and the wicked (Gen, 
R. Ixiv. 4); (2) explaining why Saul did not consult 
the Urim and Thummiim instead of the witch of 
En-dor (Lev. R. xxvi. 7; Midr. Shemue) xxiv. 6); 
and (8) setting forth that the Torali is compared to, 
the tree of life (Prov. iii, 18) becattse it is equal - 
in value to all living men (Midr. Shoher Tob to 
Ps, i. 19). : 


BinioGRaPuy: Bacher, Aq. Pat. Amor, ili. 449 (note 8), 716~ 
717; Wellprin, Seder ha-Dorot, tl. 241. 0 
J . O. 


YIZHAK BAR JOSEPH: Palestinian amora 
of the third and fourth centuries. He was a pupil 
of Abbahu and of Jobanan, and transmitted almost 
entirely in the name of the Jatter. It is related that 
he was once about to be killed by a spirit to which 
he was speaking, when a cedar-tree saved him 
(Sanh. 101a; Rashi on the passage). It was said to 
be due to him that the Samaritans were declared to 
be a heathen people, the following narrative being 
told in this connection: “Yizhuk was once sent into 
the Samaritan district to purchase wine, and met 
there an old man who.told him that no one in that 
region observed the laws, The amora returned with 
this report to Abbahu, and the latter, together with 
Ammi and Assi, declared the Samaritans to be 
heathens” (Hul. 6a; comp. also Rashi and the Tosa- 
fot on the passage). 

In his teacher's company Yizhak often visited 
Usha, by whom the takkanot were enacted; and he 
attended lectures in a yeshibah fn that city (Kid. 50a; 
Pes. 72a). It was he who brought most’ of these 
takkanot to the knowledge of the Babylonians; he 
was in fact onc of the most prominent intermediaries 
between Palestine and Babylonia in matters pertain- 
ing to religious decisions, and was greatly respected 
in the latter country, being on terms of intimate 
friendship with Abaye (Ber. 42b). 

_ Thirteen halakie decisions transmitted by Yizhak 
in the name of Johanan Have been : Te- 
Mag ae pes 
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ence between Palestine and Babylonia with reference 
to ‘erub (‘Er. 22a); on the halizah (Yeb. 104a}; on 
the testimony of two witnesses before a court of Jaw 
(Sanh, 4a); five’ sentences regarding terefah (Hul. 
434); on sexual intercourse (Niddah 65b); on sacri- 
fices (Tem. 26a); and on the gall and liver of slaugh- 
tered animals (Hul. 48a). He transmitted also three 
halakic maxims in the name of Yannai: two on the 
custom of washing the hands (Hul. 105b) and one 
on Nazir (Naz. 42b). " 5 

In addition to his occasidnal journeys in Palestine 
in the company of Abbaliu, Yizhak is once mentioned 
as undertaking a journcy te Babylonia, where he 
associated with Abaye, as well as with Rabin and 
Pappa, the sons-in-law of Yizhak Nappaha (Hul. 
110a). Yizhak relates that Judah I. had a private 
entrance to his yeshibah in order to spare his pu- 
pils the inconvenience of rising when he entered 
(Men, 38a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. i. 420; 13,96, 211; iif. 

99, 402, 820; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, li, 240, BO 

a . O. 


YIZHAK BAR JUDAH: Babylonian amora 
of the fourth century; a junior contemporary of 
Ulla. He was educated at his father's house in 
Pumbedita; and once when Ulla visited there the 
latter expressed displeasure at the fact that Yizhak 
was not yet married (Kid. 71b). Yizhak was once 
told by'his father fo go to Nehardea in order to see 
Mow Ulla pronounced the Habdalah benediction at 
the close of the Sabbath; but Yizhak sent Abaye 
in his place, and for so doing was severely repri- 
manded by his father (Pes. 104b). Yizhalk was a 
pupil of various scholars. First he attended the 
Jectures of Rabbah (Sheb. 36b), and Jater those of 
Rami bar Hama, whom he soon left in order to 
study under R. Sheshet, Rami bitterly reproaching 
him for the glight. Among Yizhak’s nearest 
friends and companions may be mentioned Aba bar 
Hana; Samuel, son of Rabbah bar bar Hana (Sheb. 
86b); and Rami bar Samuel. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, fi. 200; Hellprin, 


Seder ha-Dorot, ii. 242b. 
J. 8. 0. 


YIZHAK OF MAGDALA: Palestinian amora 
of the third century. He engaged in various mid- 
rashic controversies. Among them was one with 
Levi concerning I Kings vii. 50 (Cant. R. on iii. 
10), and another with Kahana concerning Joseph’s 
abstention from wine after his imprisonment by his 
brothers (Shab. 139; Gen. R. xcii., xeviii). With 
reference to the saying that the curse inflicted upon 
the world consists in the bringing forth of gnats, 
flies, and other insects, Yizhak states that even these 
creatures are of us¢ in the world (Gen. R. v. 9). 
BrnuioGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal, Amor, i, 443, fi, 448, fit 

68x; A. Perles, in Bet. Talmud, i, 153; Heilprin, Seder ha- 


Dorot, p. 2410, 
a. 8. 0. 


YIZHAK BEN MARYON: Palestinian amora 
of the third century; contemporary of Eleazar ben 
Pedat (Yer. Suk. 58a). He transmitted somé hag- 
gadic maxims in the names, of Hanina (Eccl. R. 
ix. 12) and Jose ben Hanina (Pesik. 99a). With 
reference to Gen. fi. 4 and 8 he remarked that since 





God is proud of His creation, no one may venture to’ 
find fault with it (Gen. R. xii.on xv. 5). Comment- 
ing on II Sam, xx. 21, he states that he who of; 
fends a great man is just as guilty as he who offends 
the king himself (Eccl. R. on ix. 18)., Other hag- 
gacdic maxims of his have been preserved as fol- 
lows: on Gen. xxxi. 86 and I Sam, xx, 1 (Gen. R. 
Ixxiv. 10); on Ezek. xxi. 21 (Shoher Tob to Ps, 
Ixxviii. 19); on Job ii. 4 (Eccl. R. to iii, 9); and 
on Ruth fi. 14 (Lev. R. xxxiv. 8). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor. i. 10, 266, 827, 427; 
iii. 589-591; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p. Ala. 3 
J.. oe —, 8.0. 
YIZHAK BAR NAHMAN: Palestinian , 

amora of the third century; a friend of Jacob bar 

Idi, together with whom he officiated as poor-law 

commissioner (Yer. Shek. 49a). The two friends 

often engaged in halakic controversies (Yer. Shab. 
id4d). Yizhak twice transmits sayings by Joshua 
ben Levi on the conversion of purchased slaves, 

Ze‘era having addressed a question to him on this . 

point (Yer. Yeb. 8d). He had a dispute with Ab-- 

dima of Haifa concerning some question of religious 
law (Yer. Niddah 50a), and also engaged in a con- 
troversy with Simeon ben Pazzi (Meg. 23a). Ja- 
cob bar Aha transmits a saying in his name (Yer. 

Yeb. 12a). + 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. 1., il, iii; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, li. 241a. - 
3. 8.0." 
YIZHAK NAPPAHA: Palestinian amora of, . 

the third and fourth centuries, Heis found under the 

name “Nappaha” only in the Babylonian Talmud, 
not in the Pulestinian. As a haggadist he stands in 
the foremost rank of his contemporaries, Jn the 

Babylonian Tulinud he is identified with various, 

other Y@haks (Pes. 113b), and since that was due’ ¢ 

to the arbitrary action of-a later amora, the weal 
name of his father can no longer be determined. ~ 

As regards the name “Nappaba” (the smith), there 

had been an older Yithak of the same name,’ 

who was rich and who is said to have owned five 
courts in Usha; it has not yet been possible, how- 
ever, to ascertain any relationship between two, 

and if the elder was an ancestor of éhis Y: 

the latter could well have inherited the name with- 

out ever having practised the trade. In the later 
midrashic literature he is called Yizhak Nappaha, 

whereas the older works call him only R. Yizbak. 
Although he was a pupil of Johanan, his associa- 
tions with the latter are indicated in only ene pas- 
sage (B. M. 24b), which tells of his once appearing 
before Johanan. As a traditionist of the haggadah 
of Johanan, he appears only in the 














Relations Babylonian Talmud (Ber. 62b). Me 
with was in Babylonia only temporarily, 
Johanan. probably soon after the death of Jo- 


hanan; and while there he visited in 
the house of the exilarch (M. K. 24b), together with 
Sheshet (2, 24b) and Joseph (R. EH. 8b; Shab. 52b). 
Raba quoted in his name (Ber. 32a; Tem. 15a); but 
sometimes tradition maintains that it is unceftain 
whether the sayings originated with Yizhak or with 
Raba (Sanh. 94a; Ned. 39a; Naz. 23b). Rabbin bar 
Adda also cites in hig name (Ber. 6a; Pes, 8b). His 
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home was originally in Crsarca, but he afterward 
went to Tiberias to live. Le associated intimately 
* with Ammi, with whom he often discussed halakic 
questions (Sotah 84a; Men, 11b; Hag. 26a; Ber. 41a; 


Yoma 42b); ‘and together they sometimes rendered, 


- decisions in matters pertaining to religious law (Hul. 


48b; Ned. 57b; Ber. 27a). Yizhak, Abbahu, and. 


Hanina bar Pappai constituted a board of judges 
(Ket. 84b; ‘Ab. Zarah 29b; Ber. 88a, b; B. K. 
_117b; Git. 29b). Helbo referred to Yizhak two 
liturgical questions addressed to him from Galilee: 
the first question he answered immediately ; the sec- 
ond he expounded publicly in the seminary (Git. 
60a). A thesis on the creation ‘of light, formulated 
anonyniously, was made'public by R. Yizhak (Gen. 
R. iii., beginning). He also engaged in haggadic dis- 
cussions with the celebrated Levi (Gen. R. xix. 14; 
Pesik. R. xxiii, beginning; Ber. 4a; Yer. Ta‘an.65b 
. With Abba b. Kahana (Gen. R, xliii. 7; Lev. R. ii. 
‘1;,Midr. Teh. to Ps, xlix. 1); with Aha (Pesik. R. 
xv.; Gen, R.v,7; Yer, Pe’ah 15d); and with Hiyya 
bar Abba (Lev. R. xx. 7; Pesik. R. xxii.).« Among 
those who transmitted in the name of .Y k 
. the famous halakist Haggai, the latter’s sons Jon- 
athan and Azariah (Gen. R. xxii. 18, xl. 6; Midr, 
Shemuel xxii., end),-and Luliani ben Tabrin (Gen. 
R. passim ; Midr. Teh. to Ps. xxiv. 4; Yer. Meg. 
- We). : . 
That Yizhalewas ‘a great authority on the Hala- 
Kah, ag well as on the Haggadah, is shown by an 
anecdote which is told and according to which Ammi 
and Assi would not let him speak, because the one 
wished to bear Halakah and the other Haggadah 
(B. K. 60b). So after telling them the celebrated story 
of the man who had two wives, one of whom pulled 
out all his white hairs because she was young, 
whereas the other extracted his black hairs because 
~she was old,‘l, Yizhak presented to them a hagga- 
dah with a halakic background, in order. to satisfy 
both at the same time. Yizhak, however, devoted 
himself to, the Haggadah with more zeal, because 
he regarded it as a necessity in the adverse circum- 
stances of the Jews. ‘The poverty of the Palestin- 
fans had increased to such an extent that people no 
‘longer waited for the harvest, but ate the green ears 
sof wheat (Gen. R. xx. 24); consequently they were 
in need of comfort and refreshment of soul (Pes. 
10tb). Y¥izhak tried to make his lectures as effect- 
ive as possible, and they show him to have been an 
unusually forceful rhetorician and a sktlful exegete. 
Yizhak’s haggadic material may be divided ac- 
cording to contents into the following four groups: 
I. Proverbs and dicta: concerning sins (Suk. 52a, 
b; Hag. 16a; Kid. 31a; Ber. 25a; R. EH. 16b; Yoma 
87a; B. B. 9b; Pes. 190b); concerning the relation 
7 of man to God (Ned. 32a; Sotah 48b; 
His ‘ Ruth R. i. 2)¥ on the relation of man to 
Sayings. his fellow beings (B. M. 42a; Meg. 
7 28a; B. K. 98a); concerning prayer 
(Pes. 181a; Lev. R. xxx. 8; Midr. Shemuel i. 7; R. 
H. 16b; Yer. Kid. 61b; Yer. Ned. 41b); concerning 
study and the Law (Pes. 193a, b; Meg. 6b; Lev. R. 
ii. 1; Sanh. 21b, 24a; Haul. 91a: Yoma 77a); con- 
cerning Israel\(Pes. 165a; Gen. R. Ixiii. 8}; concern- 
ing the nations (Esther R. i. 10; Lev. R. i. 14; Ex. 
R. xxxviii. 3): concerning Jerusalem (Pecik R 














1; Pes. 6a). IE Exegesis: general (Sanh, 82a, 89a, 
95p; Tem, 16a; Yer. R. H. 57c; Gen. R, lili, 20; 
Hul. 91b; Sotah 48b; B. B. ¥6a); halakic (Ber. 18b; 






- Git. 59b; Bes. 8ib; Yoma 7%a; Yer. Sotah 17a); Bib- 





lical personages (Gen, R..xxx 
7; Yeb. 64a); Biblical narr 
R. xi. 2; B. B. 91a; Midr. 1 
106; Men. 53b; Esther R. iii.9; Pesik. R. 
II. Homiletics (Gen. Ri xix. 6, xxxviii. 7; Sanh. 
96a; B. M. 87a; Yer. Sotah 17b; Ex, R. xliif.4; Sanh. 


es (Sotah 84a; Deut. 
to Ps. vii. 18; Sanh, 





Xxxv, 1). 


102a; Ber. 63b; Eccl. R. iii. 19; Tem. 16a; Yor, “ 


Ta‘an, 65b; Hor. 10b). 1V. Proems (Gen. R. iii. 1, 
lix. 2, Ix. 7; Pes. 101b; Ex. R. xxxii. 5; Lev, R. 
xii. 2); maxims (Gen. R. lvi. 1; Deut, R. i. 27; 
Lev. R. xxxiv. 8); similes (Yer. R. HW. 57b; Lev. 





R. v. 6: Ex, R. xv. 16; Yer. Ber. 18a; B. B. 74h);. 


Messianic subjects (Eccl, R. i, 11; Deut. R. i. 19; 
‘Ab, Zarah 3b); eschatology (Lev. R. xiii. 8; Midr, 
Teh. to Ps. xlix. 1; Shab, 152a; B. M. 88b). 
According to the unanimous testimony of several 
writers of the tenth ceutury, the gaon Hai b. David 
ascribed to Yizhak Nappaha the cablation of the 
Rabbinite calendar. The only fact’known concern- 





ing Yizhak’'s family is that his daughter married the 


Babylonian amora Pappa (Hul. 110a). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor. ii, 205-295: Frankely @, 


Mebo, pp, 106b-100a; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, ti, 80.5 8. 
Pinsker, Likkute Kadmoni fi, 148-151; AlKirkisani, 
ed. Harkavy, iu Publ. Katserliche Russische Archaolo- 
gische Gesellschaft, 1804, vil. 293 ; ,Wetss, Dor, ili, 98 et xeq. 

J. - S$ OO, 





YIZHAK BEN PARNAK: Palestinian fimora - 


of uncertain period. Heis named asthe author of an 
apocryphal work entitled 375319 729 sapny’ 4 py, 
which, describes the events that take place at the 
death of a human being. When a man is dying 


three angels come to his bedside—the angel of death, * 


the recording angel, and the guardian angel; and 


these three review his entire life. If he has been a‘ 


pious man, three more angels appear; and while the 


struggle with death is going on one of these angels . 


recites Isa. lvii. 1, the second 7d. lvii. 2, and the 
third 7. Iviii. 8. At last four more angels descend 
to the bedside; and when the dying man cries dut 
to the earth to help him, the first angel answers him 


with the words of Ps. xxiv. 1; when he implores * 


the aid of his relatives, the second angel recites Ps. 
xlix. 8 (A. V. 7); when he turns to his money for 
solace, the third angel answers him with Ps. xlix. 9 
(A. V. 8); and when he appeals to,his good deeds, the 
fourth angel recites Isa. lviii.” 8. There is clearly 
some influence here of the Buddhist legend of “The 
Three Friends ” (comp. “Barlaam and Josaphat,” ed. 
Jacobs, Appendix). Yizhak’s father, Parnak, trans: 


mitted in the name of Johanan (Gen. R. liii., end; : 


M. K. 9a; Shab. 14a; B. M. 83a), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal, Amor. i, 219, note 33 fit. 
‘707-168 ; Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrash, v. 48-49, Vienna, 1873. 


J. . 8. 0. 

YIZHAK BAR REDIFA: Palestinian amora 
of the fourth century; the transmitter of the hag- 
gadah of R. Ammi (Lev. R. xii., beginning; Ex. R. 
xlit., end; Yer. Shek. 48a; Ex. R. iii. to Ex. iii, 14), 
He once requested the amora Jeremiah to decide a 
question, but received only an evasive reply (Yer, 
Sheb. 39a). He was the author of several explana- 
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Especial mention should be made of his futerpreta- 
tion of the word AIDIYN in Isa.-tii. 16, which he 
derives from the Greek Eye (“serpent”), saying: 
“The women used to place myrrh and balsam in 
their shoes, and when meeting young men in the 
streets they stamped their feet so that a strong odor 





arose Which awakened evil impulses in the youths, | 
as though they were under the influence of a ser-- 


pent’s poison” (Shab. 62b). 

Yizhak transmitted dissertations on the salvation 
‘of the tribe of Benjamin, with reference to Judges 
xxi. 7 (B. B, 116a); on the list of idolatrous priests 
referred to in Hosea xiii. 2 (Sanh. 62:1); on the pro- 
nunciation of the words “ Praised be the name of His 
glorious kingdom” by” ‘3) after the “Shema‘” 
(Pes. 56a); on the act of rising when the name of 
God is uttered, as deduced from ‘Judges iii, 20 (Sanh, 
60u); and on the assumption of the sex of an ex- 
pected child, with reference to Lev. xii. 2 (Ber. 60a; 
Niddah 23b, 81a), ~ 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher Ag. Pal. Amor, 18, note 1; ff. 15) 


note 6; iii, TIT; KRabbinoviez, Did Soferim, ix, 169; 
< Heilprin, Seder haiPorot, ii, 241; Frankel, Mebo, pp. 0a, 


dh, : 8. O. 


YIZHAK BEN SAMUEL BEN MARTA: 
Babylonian amora of the third and fourth centuries. 
He was a pupil of R. Nahman, to whom he directed 

_ questions relating to sacrificé (Men. 81a) and to dif- 
ferentiation between sanctified and unsanctified 
things (liul, 85a). In tle name of Rab he trans- 
mitted sayings relating to the presentation of letters 

- of divorce (Git. 13a, 63b), and to Rab’s method of 
pronouncing the Sabbatical benediction (Pes. 166a). 
Rabbah transmitted sayings of Yizhak’s (Meg. 16b); 
Ye'era addressed him as “ Rabbenu” (Hul, 80b); and 
Rami bar Hama directed a question to him (7b. 85a). 
Yizhak once met Simlai in Nisibis, where he heard 
the latter denounce the free use of oil among the 
Jews; and he later furnished a report of this denunci- 
‘ation (‘Ab. Zarah 86a; comp. Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 41d). 
BigiioGrariry: Bacher, 4g. Pal. Amor. i, 569; Heilprin, 

Seder ha-Dorot, ii, 239-240. 

a ‘.. ne &. 0. 

YIZHAK BEN TABLALI:, Palestinian amora 
of the fourth century; a contemporary of Jacob ben 
Zabdai and Helbo, together with both of whom he 
was called upon to decide a question of religious law 
(Yer. Niddah 50a). ,When asked whether the law 

“of Demai applied to fhe Syrian leek, he was unable 
to decide the question by himself, and had to seek 
the advice of R. Jose (Yer. Dem. 22d); and on another 
occasion, when a question relating to the divorce law 
was addressed to him, he had to refer it to Eleazar 
(Yer. Kid. 68c). A tradition handed down from the 
above-mentioned Eleazar was differently transmitted 
by the amoraim Jonah and Jose (Yer. Sheb. 33d). 

In the Babylonian Talmud (Pes. 118b) Yizhak has 
been identified with five other amoraim of similar 
name, but this has been refuted by Bacher, who dis- 
proved also the allegation of S. Krauss that the names 
bon and xbap are identical. The Babylonian Tal- 
mud (Ned. 81b) mentions Yizhak as the transmitter 
of ab interpretation of Mal. iii. 20. To himisascribed 
also the haggadic explanation identifying the name 
naxd with the Temple, with reference to the paro- 































2 7 Te 
nomasia on yaad and pap, which latter avord, mean- 


ing “to make white,” has been used with regard to 
the Temple in the sense of “atone.” Yizhak was the 
author, moreover, of haggadot on Deut. xxix. 10and 
Josh. x. 4 (Midu Tan. to Deut. xxix.) and of a hag: 
gadah comparing Israel to the stubborn princess (Pe- 
sik. R. xxviii.; Midr. Teh. to Ps. exxxviii, 5). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. ii. 720-7 
Ag. Tan, i, 26, note 2; 8. Krauss, Lehniwdrter, ic 
Frankel, Mebo, p. 107; Hellprin, Seder ha-Darot, pp 
o , 8. 0. 
YIZHAK BEN ZE‘ERA: Pulestinian amora of 
the fourth century. He interpreted the word maN 
in Ps. xix. 6, in connection with Gen. xviii. 11, as 
‘signifying that the descenditlg sun résembles a drop 
of blood not larger than a mustard-seed (Lev. R. 
xxxi. 9). He is credited alsé with an interpretation 











of a verse of the Song of Solomon (vii. 10); but some, 


confusion exists with regard to the name, that of 

Bar Nazira occurring instead of his in some pase 

sages (Yeb. 97a; Bek. 31). 

Bist, JOGRAPAY + Bacher, Ag. Pal: Amor, ao WL, note: 15 
ie Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, p, 242. $0 


ii. 


« YIZHAKI. Sce Rasur 
YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM: Warkish Talmudist; 
lived at Salonica toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, He was dayyan under Rabbi Solomon ha- . 
Levi, after whom Yizhaki signed third under a de- 
cision issued in 1597, and second under a decision of 
1598. Yizhaki was "the author of the work “ Ahot 
Ketannah,” which is quoted in Joseph Alfnosnino’s 
“Vdut bi-Yehosef” (i, No. 54) and in Hasdai 
Perahya’s “Torat Hesed” (No. 65), and printed at 
the end of Jacob Hagiz’s “Halakot Ketannot,” and 
which is erroncously ascribed by Ieilprin (“Seder 
ha-Dorot,” iti., 8.0.) to Miclinel 4. Moses ba-Kohen, 
It is a work in four parts gn the laws relative to. the 
“get” of a minor, . 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 34, No. 6465 
Fuane, Kenesct Yisrael, p. 30; Michael, Or ha-Hayyin, 
0. 


J. ~ M. Sen. 

YIZHAKI, ABRAHAM BEN DAVID: Pal- 
estinian rabbi and antj-Shabbethafan; born in 1661; 
died at Jerusalem June ‘10, 1729; on his mother’s 
side a grandson of Abraham Azulai. He was a 
pupil of Moses Galante, and was in his turn the 
teacher of Moses Hagiz, Yizhakiwas prominent in 
opposition to the followers of Shabbethai Zebi, and 
exhorted the rabbis of Smyrna to investigate the 
writings of Miguel*Cardoso. Ie. signed the letter 
of excommunication Jaunched against Nehemiah 
Hayyun by the rabbinate of Jerusalem in 1708, 
Later, Yizhaki was sent to Europe to collect con- 
tributions, and when at Constantinople he wrote a 
preface to Jacob Sason’s “Bene Ya‘akob.” In 1714 
he arrived at Leghorn, whére he agitated strongly 
against Hayyun; and he did the same at Amster; 
dam in the following year, together with Zebi Ash- 
kenazi, On-hig way back to Jerusalem in 1714 Yiz- 
haki passed through Constantinople, where he joined 
the other rabbis in the excommunication of Hayyun, 

Of Yizhaki’s works, only*the “Zera‘ Abraham,” 





+ 


responsa on the four Tarim, was published (vol. i. 


on Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah, Smyrna,1783; vol, 
ii., on Eben ha ‘Ezer and Hoshen Mishpat, Constan- 
‘a thy 
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tinople, 1782), His other works are: “Iggeret Shib- 
bukin” and “ Ketobet Ka‘akea‘,” both on Hayyun’s 
heresies; a work on Maimonides’ “Yad”; and no- 
velle on the Shulhan ‘Ar ae 


BipuiocraPity: Fuenn, A 
3d ed., x. 311, 817, 320 First art ane 
ha-Hanyim, No. 81. 

a. 









Gratz, Gesch. 
78; Michael, Gr 
M. Sen. 

YIZIDRO (YSIDRO), ABRAEAM GAB- 
BAI. See Gabbar. 

YOD (*): Tenth letter of the Hebrew alphabet. 
The name seems to be connected with “yad,” mean- 
ing “hand” ; the Phenician * yod” remotcly resembles 
ahand in form, he letter isa palatal semivowel, 
identical in sound with the English “y.”  Preecded 
by the cognate vowel “i” (= Eng. “ee”), it blends 
with it, the resulting combination being long “i.” 
With a preceding a-vowel it forms the diphthong 
“ai,” which in Hebrew (that language ened pre- 
served no diphthongal sounds) has become “@” (= 
Eng. “ay”). As a radical, * yod” aometiings inter- 
changes with“ waw.” Asanumeral, it hasin the later 
usage the value 10, The Tetragrammaton is some- 
times represented by “youd,” its first letter. 

v. I. Br. 

YOKE. See AGRIcuLrure. 

YOM, HA-. Sce Penropicats. 

YOM KIPPUR. Sve ATONEMENT, Day oF. 

YOM KIPPUR KATAN: The “ Minor Day of 
Atonement”; observed on the day preceding each 
Rosh Hodesh or New-Moon Day, the observance cun- 
sisting of fasting and supplication, but being much 
less rigorous than that of Yom Kippur proper. The 
custom js of comparatively recent origin and is not 
mentioned in the Shulhan ‘Arak. It appears to 
have been inaugurated in the sixteenth century at 
Safed by the cabalist Moses Cordovero (Da Silva, 
“Peri Hadash,” Rosh Hodesh, & 417), who called 
the fast “Yom Kippur Katan”; and it was in- 
eluded by Isiac Luria in his “Seder ha-Tefillah.” 
R. Isaiah Horowitz refers to it by that name, and 
says it should] be observed by lusting and repentance: 
“Following the custom of the very pious, one must 
repent. of his ways aud make restitutions both in 
moncy and in personal acts, in order that he may 
enter the new month as pure as a new-born infant” 
Selah,” ed. Amsterdam, 1698, pp. 120b, 140a, 
When Rosh Eodesh occurs on a Sabbath or 
Yom Kippur Katau is observed on the pre- 
ceding Thursday. The fasting is not obligatory, and 
only the very pious observe that act of self-denial. 

The liturgy of the day, which consists of sclihot, is 
recited at the Minhah prayer in theafternoon, ‘Tallit 
and tefillin are adjusted, and if there are among the 
emgregation ten persons who have fasted, they read 
from the serol] “ Wa-Yehal” (Ex. xxxii. 11 et se9.). 
The selihot are taken partly from the collection used 
on the general. fast-days and Yom Kippur, with the 
“Widdui ha-Gadol” (the great confession of sin by 
Rabbenu Nissim) and “ Ashanmu,” and also a beau- 
tiful poem written for the occasion by Leon of Mo- 
denaand beginning with * Yom zeh.” Some congre- 
gations add * Abinu Malkenu.” The fast ends with 
the Minhah prayer, For the text see Baer, *‘Aho- 
dat Yisrael,” pp. 817-819; Emden's Siddur “Bet 
Ya‘akob,” ed. Warsaw, pp. 212a-216b. 

ns SS abas 























Bin.ioGRapHy: Moses Bruck, Pharisiiische Votkssitten und 
Rituaticn, pp. 42-44, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 1840, 
D. EL 


J. * 

YOM-TOB BEN ABRAHAM ISHBILI 
{called also RITBA, from the initials of his name, 
82): Famous Talmudic commentator of the tirst 
half of the fourteenth century, Le received his name 
from the city of Seville; but was living at Alcolea de 
Cinca in 1342. He was gifted with a clear, acute 
mind, and was a pupil of Anron ha-Levi and Solo- 
mon Adret at Barcelona, although it is doubtful 
whether he studicd under Meir ha-Levi Abulatia 
also, as some scholars think (Perles, “R. Salomo b. 
Abrahain b, Adret,” p. 59, Breslau, 1863), He was 
engage in a controversy with Rabbi Dan Ashke- 
nazi, who had emigrated to Spain. Yom-Tob's vo- 
luminous works include valuable novellke on many 
of the Talmudic treatises, and commentaries on the 
writings of Alfasi and certain works of Nahmani- 
des. His published novelle include those on ‘Eru- 
bin, Ta‘anit, Mo‘ed Katun, Ketubot, and Baba 
Mezi‘a (Amsterdam, 1 Prague, 1810), Ta'anit 
and Mo‘ed Katan (Prague, 1811), Hullin (3. 1784), 
Gittin (Salouica, 1758), Yebamot (Leghorn, 1787), 
Shabbat (Salonica, 1806), Yoma (Constantinople, 
1754; Berlin, 1860), ‘Abodah Zarah (Ofen, 1824), 
and Rosh ha-Shanah (Kénigsberg, 1858), Most of 
the novelly have been collected under the title 
“Hiddushe ha-Ritba” (Lemberg, 1860-61), while 
extracts from his commentaries on haggadic pas- 
sages are quoted by the author of the “'En 
Ya‘akob” (Berlin, 1709; Firth, 1766; cte.). The 
“Migdal ‘Oz” of Shem-Tob ibn Gaon and the 
“Maggi Mishneh” of Vidal of Tolosa have been 
erroneously ascribed to him. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Malachi b. Jucob ha-Koben, Yad Mat‘ Kt 
ed. Berlin, p. 181; Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, i, 72 et sega 
Steinseimelder. Cat. Boat col. 406; Case], Lehrinen der 
Jitidixchen Gesch. und Literati p. 3 rst, F3iBL, Peed, 
i, 248; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, iN. PD. TRE ct seq. 
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YOM-TOB BEN ISAAC OF JOIGNY (called 
also ha-Kodesh): Tosatist and liturgical poet who 
saffered martyrdom at York, England, in March, 
1190, as has been proved by Griitz (“Geseh.” vi. 
4 The Jews of York sought refuge in the for- 
tress from the fury of the popwace; and after offer- 
ing a vain resistance for several days the most of 
them, on the advice of Yom-Tob ben Isaac, joined 














































him in voluntary death, 

Yom-Tob was a pupil of R. Tam, and was promi- 
nent as a tosaiist, being frequently mentioned with 
the epithet “ba-Kodesh” (= “the Holy” or “the 
Mar tyr”). 


He sso was a Biblical exegete and a 
His best-known productions are 
EN, ahymn sung on the eve of the Day 
of Atonement, aud a penitential prayer in fourtcen 
stanzas. He wrote also an elegy beginning with 





the words “Yah tishpok” and lamenting the death 
of the Jews of Blois who perished in 1071. 





1) “Gilbtiography). 
a 


| YOMA: A treatise in the Mishnah, in the To- 
| sefta, and in both Talmudim, treating of the divine 
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service on the Day of Atonement, of the fasting cere- 
mony on that Gay, and 6f other regulations pertain- 
ing to thd occasiba. “In the Tosefta this treatise is 
entitled Yom ba-Kippurim ” (Day of Atonement), 
while in the Mishnah (ed. Lowe), as well as by 
Sherira Gaon, is called simply “Kippurim” 
(Atonement), The Day of Atonement was known 
also as “Yoma Rabba” (The Great Day), often 
shortened to “Yoma” (The Day); hence this treatise 
was given the’ name of “ Yoma” in the Mishnah as 
well asin the Talmudim. In most Mishnah editions 
the treatise is the fifth in the order of Mo‘ed. It is 
divided into eight chapters, containing a total of 
sixty-oné paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: On the high priest’s seven days of prepa- 
ration for his service on the Day of Atonement; 
how the stipulated order of the sacrificial ceremony 
was read to him,@nd how the elders impressed upon 
him that he should proceed only according to the 

prescribed order, and not in harmony 
Contents: with Sadducean customs (§§ 1-5); re- 
Ch. i.-viii. garding the night of the Day of Atone- 
ment; if the high priest was a wise 
man and a scholar, he preached a sermon; if not, 
the sages present delivered a lecture or read from 
Holy Script, choosing only passages from the Ha- 
giographa; how the young priests watched to see 
that the high priest did not fall asleep ($$ 6-7); on 
the removal of the ashes from the altar upon the Day 
of.Atonement and upon other days (§ 8). 

Ch, ii.: In connection with the rules regarding 
the removal of the ashes (i. 8), it is said that this 
duty originally devolved on all priests without any 
specitic allotment, such distinction being introduced 
only in the course of time ($§ 1-2); other allotments 
made in order to distribute the Temple duties among 
the priests (§§ 3-4); when the daily sacrifice 
(“tamid”) was offered, and regulations concerning 
other sacrifices (8§ 5-7). 

Ch. iii.: Further regulations regarding the divine 
service in the Temple on the Day ot Atonement; 
how the high priest was to bathe five times and 
wash himself ten times on that day; regarding the 
various dresses he should wear for the different serv- 
ices (§§ 1-7); the presentation to the high priest 
of a bullock, and the confession of sin he was to 
speak while holding his hands on the butlock’s head 
(§ 8); the casting of lots for the two he-goats; Ben 
Gamla had made two golden dice for this purpose, 
and was therefore mentioned with words of praise 
(§ 9), as were also Ben Kattina, King Monobaz, 
Queen Helene, and Nicanor, who had all introduced 
improvements or embellishments in the sanctuary 
(§ 10); words of blame directed against the family 
of Garmu for being unwilling to teach others how 
to prepare the showbread; similar comment on the 
family of Abtinas for refusing to teach the method 
of compounding the incense (“ketoret”), and on 
Hugros (or Hugdos) ben Levi and Ben Kamzar, who 
refused to give instruction in singing and writing 
respectively (§ 11). 

Ch. iv.: How lots were»cast by the high priest 
over the two he-goats, one of which was slaugh- 
tered, while the other was sent to Azazel; how the 
high priest marked the he-goats by placing a red 


the other; the confession of sin pronounced by the 
high priest for the priestly caste (§§ 1-2); particu- 
lars of the incense-offering on the Day of Atone- 
ment; the ascension of the high priest to the altar, 
and his washing of hands and feet (88 3-6). 

Ch. v.: What was done in the sanctuary; the in- 
cense-offering; the sprinkling of the blood, first of 
the “bullock, and later of the he-goat; the short? 
prayer spoken by the high priest; the foundation- 
stone (“eben shetiyah”) in the most holy part of the 
Temple, upon which the high priest, in the absence , 
of the Ark of the Covenant from the Second Temple, 
placed the incense; the purification of the golden 
altar; and other regulations regarding the order of 
service on the Day of Atonement. 

Ch, vi.: What was done with the he-goat sent to 
Azazel; the confession of sin pronounced by the 
high priest for all Israel while he held his hands 
upon the head of the Azazel goat; who might lead 
the animal to Azazel (§§ 1-3); how the Babylonians 
present in Jerusalem used to pluck hair from Aza- 
zel’s goat; how the aristocratic Jerusulemites ac- 
companied the goat to the first halting-place; re- 
garding the ten stations in the journey from Jerusa- 
lem to the mountain-top from which the animal was 
thrown down; how it was thrown; how color-signals 
were uscd to make it known in Jerusalem and in the 
Temple that Azazel’s goat lad reached the wilder- 
ness; how to the door of the Hekal was tied a red 
ribbon, which turned white when the goat had ar 
rived in the wilderness ($§ 4-8). 

Ch. vii.: The ceremony attending the high priest’s 
reading from the Law; the paragraphsread by him, 
and what he repeated; the benediction pronounced 
by him; the remainder of his duties; the eight arti- 
cles of dress which he had to wear when conducting 
the service and when questioning the Urim and 
Thummim; on what occasions the Urim and Thum- 
mim were consulted. 

Ch. viii.: Regulations concerning fasting on the 
Day of Atonement; from what enjoyments one must 
abstain; the means by which atgnement is made— 
through sin-offering, guilt-offering, death, Day of 
Atonement, and penance; cases in which no atone- 
ment takes place; sins against God are expiated 
through the Day of Atonement, while sins against 
one’s fellow men can be blotted out only when par- 
doned by those trespassed against. On the original 
form of this mishnaic treatise see Joseph Deren- 
bourg, in “R. E. J.” vi. 41 e¢ seg. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into five 
chapters, and contains additions to and amplifica- 
tions of the Mishvah, and also several haggadic and 
ethical maxims, among which the following may be 
mentioned: “Ben ‘Azzai used to say, ‘ What belongs 
to you [t.e., “ What you have deserved ”] is given to 

you; by your name [¢.e., “the name 


Tosefta you have made for yourself”] you are 
and called; and on the place to which you 
Gemara. are entitled you are stationed, God 


forgets no one; and no man can take 
to himself that which is intended for another’ ” (ii. 
8). “He who induces others to lead good and pious 
lives will be prevented from committing any sin, in 
order that he may not be excluded*from the future 
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* On the other hand, he who leads others to sin is eaped and returnell to his home in York, which was 


prevented from doing penance, that he may not 
partake of the eternal life from which those seduced 
by him are excluded” (v. 10-11). . The Tosefta 
defends those who in the Mishnah are blamed for 
refusing to give instruction, saying they did so 
Vecause they feared that, if they imparted their 
knowledge, those whom they taught mjghtgise their 
attainments in the service of a temple of idolatry 
(ii, 5-8), Other items of interest in the Tosefta are 
an account of the miraculous saving of the Gate of 
Nicanor (ii. 4), and R. Jose’s assertion that he had 
seen in Rome the curtain from the sanctuary of the 
Temple in Jerusalem, and that,it still had upon it 


stains caused by the sprinkling of blood by the high: 


priests on thé Day of Atonement (iii. 8). 
+ Both the Babylonian and the Palestinian Gemara 
discuss and explain the various mishnaic maxims, 
and contain*in addition a wealth of haggadic ex- 
planations and provers, as well as many interesting 
parables and narratives., The following passages 
from the Babylonian Gefiara, may be quoted here: 
“If one is told anything by another) he must keep 
it secret even though not explicitly yequested to do 
so; omy when he chas received express permission 
may he relate it further” (4b). “The First Tem- 
ple stood for 410 years, during which time 18 high 
priests olticiated successively; the Second Temple 
stood 420 years, and during that time more than 300 
high priests officiated” (a). “During the time of 
the Second Temple the’people studied the Law, ob- 
served the commandments, and did deeds of char- 
ity; only the causeless hatred between the factions 
brought about the destruction of the Temple atid 
the full of the state” (9b). It is told how Tlillel, 
endeavored to study the Law in spite of his pov- 
erty, and how he, with danger to his life, attempted 
to attend the lectures of Shemaiah and Abtation. 
It is likewise related of Eleazar ben Harsum that, in 
spite of his wealth, he led a life of self-denial in 
order that he might study the Law (35b), Another 
interesting passage narrates how the Jews, on their 
return from Babylonia, succeeded in rooting out 
from among themselves the existing tendency to 
idolatry (69b). A description is given (78b) of the 
mode of questioning the Uri and Thummim, and 
of the manner in which their replies became visi- 
ble upon the stones; ‘the passage £8 75a-76b tells 
how the manna fell, how thick it lay upon the 
ground, and how it tasted. - It is related in § 83b 
that once when R. Meir, R. Judah, and R. Jose vis- 
ited an inn the first-named formed a correct estimate 
of the innkeeper’s character. < 

a J. 2. Le 

YORK: Capital town of Yorkshire, England, and 
seat of a metropolitan see. In the Angevin period it 
was the second city in the kingdom, and Jews flocked 
thither in considerable numbers. 
that at the coronation of Richard I. two “noble” 
Jews of York, Joce and Benedict, went up to Lon- 
don, probably as a deputation from the York com- 
munity. During a riot which followed the festivi- 
ties Benedict was forced to submit to baptism, but 
was permitted by Richard to revert on the following 
day (Howden, “Chronica,” ed. Stubbs, iii. 14); he 
died shortly afterward at Northampton. Joce es- 





It is recorded" 


laoked_ upon as a royal residence on account of its 
strength and magnificence. He had been one of the 
agents of Aaron of Lincoln, among whose debtors 
was ove Richard de Malbis, who in 1182 had paid 
£4 out of the great debt which he owed to Aaron. 
De Malbis and others of the York nobles who were 
contemplating joining Richardin the Third Crusade 
took advantage of. a fire that broke out in the city 
to raisé a tumult against the Jews. The houses of 
Benedict and Joce were attacked, and the latter ob- 
tained the permission of the warden of York Castle 
to remove his wife and children qnd the rest of the 
Jews jinto-the castle, where they were probably 
placed in Clifford’s Tower. This was surrounded 
by the mob, and when the warden left the castle the 
Jews in fear would not readthit him, He appealed 
to the sheriff, who“called out the county militia; 
and Clifford’s Tower was, surrounded for several 
days. Acertain Premonstratensian monk paced the 
walls each morning and took the sacrament, as if 
the work of hounding on the mob was a holy oflice. 
He was cfished by a stone thrown by the be- 
sieged Jews; this changed the-wrath of the mob to 
a frenzied madness. When the Jews in Clifford’s 
Tower found that they had no alternative but to sub- 
mit to baptism or perish at the hands of the mob, 
Yom-Tos or Jorgny, who had Become their chief 
rabbi some time before, recalled the practise of 
their ancestors, and urged that they should kill 
themselves rather than surrender to the cruclty 
of their enemies. Those who disagreed were per- 
mitted to withdraw; and the remainder, having sct 
fire to their garments and goods that these might! 
not fall into the hands of the mob, found refuge in 
death. Joce with his own hand cut the throat of 
: his wife, Hannah, with the knife used, 
The in shebitah ; and finally Joce was killed, 
Massacre. by Yom-Tob, who then stabbed him- 
. self, being the only person of the 
number tq take upon himself the crime of suicide. 
In the morning the few who had withdrawn sum- 
moned the besiegers, who killed most of them, send- 
ing the remainder to London in the hands of the sher- 
iff. The mob searched the castle for the Jews’ deeds 
of indebtcdness, and, not finding them, hastened to 
the minster and took the deeds from the cathedral 
treasury, thus showing the real motive of their 
acts. ‘ 
William de Longchamp, the ruler of the kingdom, 
in Richard ‘sabsence, was much incensed at thisinsult * 
to the royal dignity, the Jews being under the king’s 
protection. He acccrdingly marched to York, im- 
posed heavy fines on fifty-two of the chief citizens, 
and banished Richard de Malbis and various mem- 
bers of the Percy, Faulconbridge, and Darrel fami- 
lies, who had clearly been the leaders of the riot, 
and each of whom, according to unimpeachable 
evidence, was indebted to the Jews. Richard de 
Malbis returned from Scotland ten years Jater, when 
he “obtained warren ” for his land at Acaster Malbis, 
five miles south of York, the name of which still 
recalls the arch villain of the York tragedy. 
For some time after this there is no record of 
Jews at York. Among the contributions to the 
Northampton donum of 1194 none are mentioned as 
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coming from York, although it Was the second.city 
in the kingdom; but in the early part of. the thir- 
teenth century Jews began again to 
settle there. -In 12084 Jewessof York 
was murdered, three Christians being 
suspected of ‘the crimes a charge of 
murder was brought against them by, Milo, her hus- 
band, while her-+brother Bénedict brdwglt a similar 
charge against Milo himself (Select Pleas of the 
Crown,” Selden Society, i.; Nos. 59, 103). Jece’s 
gon, ‘AARON or YorK} became the chief Jew of the 
kingdom in the reign.of Henry IIL’, being presbyter, 
or chief rabbi, of England for a short time in 1237. 
The widow of Aaron of York claimed dower from 
Thomas Kyme of Northampton, and in 1270. at- 
tempted to re- ‘ 


Later 
History. 


4 eon D Leo. 


bar Be Pe, 
York, in’ Yorkshire Archwological and Taporron bap 





Journal, iiis 147-1973, J. Ti Fowler, Certain Starrs, ib. pp. 
53-637 Jacobs, Jews of Angevin England, pp. 101, 11”, nus 
180, 288, 392. 5 5 , 


‘ ‘ 
YOSIPPON. See Joskrnus. + * 


YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW ASSOCIATION : 
Communal institution orgdnized in varighs citiesef 
the Ubilgs States for the mental, moral, social, and 
physical improvement of Jewish young. men. The 
first established “was that in New York, which was 
organized on Mafch 22, 1874, at the house of Dr. Sim- 
The board of directors was elected on * 
and ineluded Isaac 8. Isaacs, Adolph L, 
Sanger, Ose: Stgaus, Lewis May, and others. The 
} first president was Lewi§ May (1874-76). “On March 

’ 27 1876, the as- 


J. 








May 3, 187 











coveraconsider- *7 , 
able number of 
debts due to her 
deceased hus- 
band (Rigg, 
“Select Pleas of 
the Jewish Ex- + 
*chequer,”. pp. 
52-58, Londony 
1902). When 
the regulation 
was issued per- 
mitting Jews to 
reside only in 
certain towns 
where arche 
were kept fom 
the preservation * 
of Jewish deeds, 
"York was in- 
cluded in the 
list, showing 
that it was still 
an important 
center of Jewish 
commerce in 
1272. Among 
the eminent 
Jews of London 
mentioned at the 
time of the ex- 


* 


sociation. rer 
moved from its 
tempofaty quar- 
ters to the Mar- 
vard Rooms, 

ortyssecond 
street ‘and Sixth 
ayénue), ~*, 
~ The functions 
6f the New York 
branth are phil- 
anthropic and 
benevolent. The 
social work in- 
cludes public 
lectures by 
prominent citi- 
zens, literary 
and debating 
meetings, free 
classes in Bible, 
Hebrew, stenog- 
raphy, book- 
keeping, me- 
chanical draw- 
ing, and other 
subjects, as well 
as in “physical 
culture. A li- 
brary wasfound- 
ed, and in 1886 








pulsion was Bo- 
namy of York. 
# Ontheexpulsion 

of the Jews from England the lands and chattels of 
those living in York fell into the king’s hands, The 
Jewish burial-ground at York was’between St. Morris 
and the River Fosse, and the s ogue was on the 
north side of the Jubbergate, in close proximity to 
the castle, under the warden of which the Jews of 
the city were placed by the king’s authority. 

Since the return of the Jews to England there has 
been no congregation at York, but a few Jewish 
tailors have settled there in recent years (E. 8. 
Rowntree, “ Poverty, a Study of Town Life,” p. 11, 
London, 1908), and for their benefit a synagogue was 
erected in the Aldwark in 1892. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Drake, Eboracum, pp. 57, 94-96, 228, 253-254, 
a “ork, London, 1892, Index ; Hargrave, 
York, ti. 386-388, 


58; Twyford and Griffiths, Records of 
York Castle, pp. 25-35; R. Davies, The Medieval Jews of 

















Clifford’s Tower, York, England. 
(From a photograph.) 


became the basis 
of the Aguilar 

‘ Free Library, 
which was recently merged fhto the New York 
Public Library. For about ten years (1875-85) the 
association had ratler varying fortunes; and in the 
following decade its affairs became so unsatisfactory 
that the question of disbanding was considered. A 
downtown branch was opened on the East Side, out 
of which in 1891 grew the Educational Alliance. 
Tn 1895, however, a reorganization took place; and 
/-on Jan. 10, 1897, Jacob H. Schiff presented the 
| association with a new home at 861 Léxington 
avenue, which gift was followed on Dec. 20, 1898, 
by the donation of a new building at Ninety- 
second street and Lexington avenue. This struc- 
ture, which was dedicated on May 80, 1900, is 
provided with all*’modern requisites, including a 
library, reading-rooms (containing more than 9,000 
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volumes for reference), a gymuasium, and rooms for 
recreation. In addition to evening classes in a 


, large number of subjects, the association holds re- 


ligious seryides. on Friday evenings, and has estab- 
lished a vacation camp. . For the year ending April 
20, 1905, the total attendance was no less than 166,- 
289; the income was $39,423.21; and the disburse- 
ments amounted to $38,678.32. Percival S, Menken 
has been president of the assuciation since 1895. 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of New 
York city is the parent institution of similar organi- 
zations that have been established throughout the 
United States. In 1875 there was founded in the 
city of Philadelphia, Pa., a Young Men’s Hebrew 
‘Association, which has continued in existence to the 
present time. It is located in a rented building; 
and its activities consist principally in the delivery 
of public lectures during the winter season, an an- 
nual ball, and the encouragement of literature and 
of debating societies, besides numerous classes, a 
gymnasium, and entertainments. It also awards 
prizes for essays; and several periodicals have been 
issued under its auspices. Joint public debates 
have been held at various times between the Phila- 
delphia. association and that of New York. The 
former has a small library for the use of members, 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of New 
Orleans, La., has been established for a number of 
years. It is largely devoted to social purposes, and 
therefore performs for the most part the functions 
ofaclub, The handsonte building occupied by the 
association for a number of years was recently des- 
troyed by fire; it contained a ballroom, a billiard- 
room, parlors, meeting-rooms, and alibrary. This is 
one of the principal Jewish organizations of the city. 

In St. Louis, Mo., there is a Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association pf considerable size and importance. It 
attempts td combine the features of both the New 
Orleans and the Néw York organization; social pur- 
poses, however, ‘predominate, and in its functions 
and activities it isaclub rather than a philanthropic 
association like the New York branch. 

San Francisco, Cal., has a Young Men’s Hebrew 
Association with a considerable membership. It is 
conducted practically on the lines of the organiza- 
tion in New Orleans, being confined largely if not 
exclusively to club features. 

In Louisville, Ky., there is a Young Men’s He- 
brew Association; but it is not ina flourishing con- 
dition, and it seems to be very difficult to arouse in- 
terest in its welfare. 

In Washington, D. C., there was for a number of 
years a Young Men’s Hebrew Association; but for 
causes similar to those which affect the organization 


in Louisville, Ky., it was some time ago abandoned, 


and has not since been revived. 

Chicago, Ti, has never had a Young Men’s He- 

brew Association of any significance. 
In addition to those mentioned above, there are 
numerous other Young Men’s Hebrew 
Smaller Associations of more or Jess impor- 
Inetitu- tance throughout the United States. 
tions. In Springfield, Mass., there is an asso- 
ciation which was established a few 
years agoand which is principally a social and liter- 


ber of years supported a Young Men's Hebrew 
Association, which follows closely in its methods the 
branch in New Orleans. It is one of the’ prinéipal 
Jewish organizations ia Memphis, and perforiis to 
a large extent the functions of a social club, dra- 
matic performantes being among the entertainments. 
provided by its members, 

The Young Men’s Hebrew Association of Boston, 
Mass., is now located in a home of its own, the gift 
of a public-spirited Jewish citizen, and has recently 
been reorganized, being devoted chiefly to philan- 
thropic and benevolent work. It maintains public 
classes, debating and literary societies, religious 
work, a library, reading-rooms, and other features, 
in all of which it follows closely the lead of the 
New York organization. 

In the following cities Young Men’s [Hebrew As- 
sociations have been established on a‘small scale, 
confining themselves principally to social activities 
and serving as small social clubs: Nashville, Teun. ; 
Mobile, Ala.; Savannah, Ga.; Stamford, Conn.; 
Chelsea, Mass.; Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Salem, Mass. ; 
Milwaukee, Wis. ; Baltimore, Md.; Newport News, 
Va.; Fort Worth, Tex.; and Newark, N. J. 

a Pp. 8. M. 

YOZEROT: The collective name for the piyyu- 
tim introduced in the recitation of the morning serv- 
ice on the festivals and on special Sabbaths through- 
out the year in the Northern rituals (see Zunz, “S, 
P.” passim). These hymns are termed Kerosor if 
intercalated in the repetition of the ‘AMIDAn, but 
are called in turn “ Yozer” (creator), “Ofan” (angel), 
“Me’orah” (light), “Ahabah” (love), “Zulat” (be- 
sides), and “Ge’ullah ” (redemption) if introduced in 
the blessings which precede and follow the SHmma‘ 
at the points where these respective words or subt 
jects occur in the ordinary liturgy. The benedic- 
tion “ Yozer” coming first, its title has been extended 
to cover the whole class of introduced hymns, and, 
even further, the section gf the service itsclf that 
centers around the “Shema‘” as a whole. The 
modern tendency is to omit the “ Yozerot” because 
their recitation results in excessive prolongation of 
the services (comp. Hazzan and Liturey). 

Owing to the comparative lateness of their adop- 
tion into the ritual, there is much less uniformity in 
the traditional melodies for these piyyutim than for 
any other section of the synagogal melody which 
dates from before the modern period. The scheme 
discussed under Kronor is sometimes followed; 
but more generally the hazzan founds his intona- 
tion, with much freedom of treatment, on the prayer- 
motive or mode] musical interpretation of the par- 
ticular service in which he is engaged (see Music, 
SynacoaaL). When he departs fromjt, his florid mel- 
ody isconceived in the spirit of modern instrumental 
virtuosity (comp. ‘AL #4-RIsHont™) or closely repro- 
duces the old-world folk-song of northern Europe 
(comp. Ma‘oz Zur). But while following the local 
tradition, he draws a sharp distinction not merely be- 
tween the jubilant praise of the three festivals and 
the pleading supplication of the Day of Penitence, 
but also between the historical reminiscence of the 
Sabbaths preceding Passover, with their proud ref- 
erence to the clories of the Temnle ritnal and the 
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and Pentecost, with their distressful memory of the 

barbarity of the Crusaders and other persecutors of 
the dark Middie Ages. This latter sentiment often 
makésitself felt even amid the joyous melody of the 
festival days (comp. BERAH Dont). 

Whatever may have been the melodies to which 
such piyyutim were chanted when first introduced, 
the great number of them in the Northern liturgies 
produced so much inconvenience by lengthening the 
service that the tunes were soon ignored, and the 
verses themselves were quickly read through in an 
undertone, only the concluding stanza being intoned 
by the hazzan (comp. Krrouor). In the Sephardic 
ritual, however, the number of “ Yozerot ” isso small 
that the originally chosen musical settings, also usu- 
ally of a folk-song character, have been retained in 
living tradition till the present (comp. ADoNAI BE- 
KOL Snorar; ‘Er Sna‘are Razon; Yan SumMeKA). 

oa . FL. C, 


YSIDRO, ABRAHAM GABBAI. 
Gaspar, 


YUDAN: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 
tury. His name does not occur in the Babylonian 
Talmud, whereas it is often mentioned in the older 
Palestinian midrashim, as well as in the Jerusalem 
Talmud, where he is repeatedly referred toasa hala- 
kist (Pe’ah 16b; Dem. 25d; Kil. 29b; Ma‘as. Sh. 
5c; ‘Er. 20d; etc.). He was a pupil of Abba(Yer. 
Sotah .16c), and became a colleague of Jose, the 
principal of the school at Tiberias, with whom he 
often engaged in halakic controversies (Yer. Pe’ah 
16c; Sheb. 86d; Suk. 52a; etc.). He appears to 
have held the office of jadge simultaneously with 
Jose, it being stated (Yer. Ket. 34b) that the latter 
once rendered alone a decision on a question of civil 
law ata time when Yudan had fled to Nawe. This 
statement concerning Yudan’s flight from Tiberias 
to Nawe, in Perma, is the only biographical datum 
known with regard to his career, no mention being 
made of his family relations, of his native place, or 
even of the name of his father, His own references to 
older contemporaries throw but little light upon his 
personality. Mention is made of an objection rela- 
ting toa halakic thesis which Yudan 
personally brought to the attention of 
Ze‘era (Yer. Sank. 24d); and several 
comments which Yudan made upon 
Ze‘era’s halakic maxims have been 
preserved (Yer. Suk, 54a; Yer. R. H. 57d; Yer. Ber. 
6tb). Of his pupils, Mana, the son of Jonah, is the 
only one known (Yer. Pes. 38a; Ta‘an. 66a). Ona 
certain day Yudan did not visit the school, and 
Mana referred to him the halakic questions which 
had been brought up during the session (Yer. 
Git. 47a). 

This amora is one of the best-known transmitters 
of haggadic literature, he having handed down max- 
ims of manyof the older amoraim, as Hanina, Joha- 
nan, Hama ben Hanina, Simeon b. Lakish, and Joshua 
ben Levi. He often transmitted also tannaitic max- 
ims. In many instances maxims originating with 
older amoraim have been ascribed to him (comp. 
Bacher, “ Ag. Pal. Amor.” p. 242, note 8); and he often 
places transmitted maxims side by side with his own 
(Yer. Ber. 18a;Gen. R.ix.1). Together with hisown 


Sce 


Relations 
with 
Ze‘era. 


haggadic maxims there are often handed down the 
divergent expositions of other haggadists on the same 
subjects. Among the haggadists whose opinions are © 
thus given by Yudan may be mentioned Huna, Bere- 
chiah, Phinehas, and Azariah (comp. Bacher, /.c.). 
His maxims extend to all branches of the Hagga- 
dah, and include exegetic and homiletic explanations 
of Biblical passages, as well as comments on Biblical 
personages and narratives, sentences relating to the 
study of the Law, and eschatological | and Messianic 
sayings. 

Some of Yudan's haggadic maxims may be men- 
tioned here. With reference to the atoning power of 
suffering, he remarks that if a slave is liberated be- 
cause of pain inflicted upon a single member of his 
body (Ex. xxi. 20), how much more entitled to liberty 
in the world to come is a man. who has been afflicted 

with sufferings in his whole body? 
Haggadic (Gen. R. xcii, 1). He who publicly 
Maxims. teaches the Torah shall be found worthy 
to have the Holy Spirit rest, upon him, 
even as it rested on Solomon, who, because he had 
preached the Torah, was thought worthy to write the 
books of Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Sol- 
omon (Cant. R., Introduction, § 9). The words “the 
law of the Lord ” in Isa. v. 24 refer to the written law, 
while “the word of the Holy One” in the same verse 
means the oral law (Pesik, 121b). To “the nations” 
—by which term the Christians are probably meant— 
the Sabbath has been given with the word “Remem- 
ber” (Ex. xx. 8), because, dlthough they remember 
that day, they do not keep it; but to Israel it was giv- 
en with the word “ Observe” (Deut. v. 12; Pesik. R. 
xxiii, 115b). The visit to Seir promised by Jacob 
(Gen. xxxiii. 14) is meant for the future, when the 
“saviors shall come up on Mount Zion” (Obadiah, 
verse 31; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah'40c). The words “and man 
became a living [“hayyah”} soul ” (Ger. il. 7) are ex- 
plained by Yudan as meaning that man was origi- 
nally created with a rudimentary tail, so that he re- 
sembled an animal (“bayyah ”); later, however, God 
removed this appendage in order that man’s dignity 
should not suffer (Gen. R. xiv., where the name “Ju- 
dah” occurs erroneously for “ Yudan”). 

Yudan often interpreted Biblical words according 
to their consonantal farmation, without referring to 
their vowel-sounds (Gen. R. xxxv. 1, xxxviii. 8); 
and he also used the numerical values of the letters 
asa basis for explanations (7d. xxxix. 11, Ixxix. 1). 
He interpreted numbers in other ways, asserting, for 
instance, that the fact that the name of Barzillai oc- 
curs five times in II Sam. xix. 31-40 (corresponding 
to the five buoks of the Torah), teaches that he who 
supports the pious with the necessaries of life, as 
Barzillai sustained David (II Sam. xvii. 27), is re- 
garded as having kept all the precepts of the five 
books (Gen. R. lviii.). With regard to the sentence 
“T saw your fathers as the firstripe in the fig-tree at 
her first time ” (Hosea ix. 10), he remarked that even 
asone plucks first one fig from the fig-tree, then two, 
then three, and at length a whole basketful, so at first 
“Abraham was one” (Ezek. xxxiii. 24), then there 
were two (Abraham and Isaac), then three (Abraliam, 
Isaac, and Jacob), and at length “the children of Is- 
rael were fruitful, and increased abundantly ” (Ex. i. 
7; Gen. R. xvi. 1). 
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Many of Yudan’s exegetic interpretations give the 
correct and simple meanings of the words or passages 
to which they refer. Thus he explains, with regard 
to.Ps, ix.18, that the word xb in the first part of the 

verse refers to the word Jasn in the 


Exegetic second part: “For even as tle needy 
Inter- shall not always be forgotten, so shall 
pretations. not the expectation of the poor perish 


* forever” (Midr. Teh. to Ps. ix.). In I 
Sam. xxiii. 27 the word qybn denotes a messenger, 
and notan angel (Midr. Shemuel xvii. 2) ;and the word 
Day in Ps. civ. 12 is to be interpreted “leaves” ¢n 
analogy with the word p*py in Dan. iv. 9 (Midr. 
Teh. to Ps. civ. 9). Yudan also frequently employs 
parables, the following being arepresentative exam- 
ple: “Every one has a patron; and when he is in 
need he may not suddenly enter into the presence of 
his benefactor to ask for aid, but must wait at the 
door while a slave or an inmate of the house carries 
his request before the master. God, however, is not 


. such a patron; when man is in need he shall call 


neither upon Gabricl nor upon Michael, but upon 
God direct, who will hear him without any media- 
tors” (Yer. Ber. 18a). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor, Mil. BB7-V72. 

J J. ZL. 

YUDAN BEN ISHMAEL: Palestinian amora 
of the third century; probably a eee of Yannai 
ben Ishmacl. He solved the question whether in- 
structors in the Law should be paid for their services, 
by declaring that they ought to be remuncrated for 
the time during which they might have earned some- 
thing by other work (Yer. Ned. 38c), The words “he 
weigheth the waters by measure "(JoWxx viii. 25) were 
interpreted by him as implying the law of God, 
which is compared to water. The words of the Law 
are given to each individual by measure? one is ac- 
corded a knowledge of the Bible, another of the 
Mishnah, a third of the Halakah; anda fourth of 
the Haggadah, while many are learned in all (Lev. 
J% xv. 2, where “ten Ishnmel” should be read in- 
stead of “ben Samuel”), 
BrBuioGRaPny: Franke?, Mebo, p. 958; Bacher, Ag. Pat. 

Amor, iil, 603-604. , ‘ . 

uJ. et J. ZL, 

YUDAN: BEY MANASSEH: Palestiniin 
amora of the third century. One of his halakic 
maxims has been preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
(Kil. 27a), and the Babylonian Talmud contains two 
haggadic sayings by him, both based on the inter- 
pretation of a Biblical word with varied vocaliza- 


‘tion, and both referring to I Sam. ii. 2 (Meg. 14a; 


Ber. 10a; see “ Dikduke Soferim ” on both passages), 
In emphasizing the decorous mode of x pression 
adopted in the Bible, Yudan declared that “even 
those passages which eawmerate the characteristios 
of the unclean animals first give the marks of their 
cleanness” (comp. Lev. xi. 4-7); and this aphorism 
is frequently quoted in ntfidrashic literature (Lev. 
R. xxvi. 1; Pesik. iv. [ed. Buber, p. 31a]; Num, a 


xix. 1). « 
BrsuioGraPHy: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. Iii. 604. 
a. Ae ag Fe 


YUDAN BEN SIMEON (called Pas ben 
Simeon in the Babylonian Talmud); Palestinian 


xiii. 8). 


amora of the third century; a contemporary of Jo- 
hanan, who in his name.trarismits a ruling relating 
to the law of inheritance, as well as a discussion 
which took place between them (B. B. 114b-115a). 
Reference. is often made to a controversy between 
Johanan and Yudan ben Simeon concerning written 
and oral law (Yer. Pe’ah 17a; Meg. 74d; Hag.. 76d). 

Several baggadic interpretations of Yudan’s have 
been preserved; and of these many are of cosmo- 
gonic and cosmological content, while others refer 
to questions of natural histor}. Among the latter 
may be mentioned the .following explanation of 
Job xxix. 18: *The phenix lives a thousand years; 
and at the end of that period its body shrinks, its 
feathers fall off, and only a kind of egg remains. 
From this egg new members grow, and the phe- 
nix returns to life” (Gen. R. xix. 5). The giant 
animals behemoth and leviathan, according to him, 
were created in order to serve as quarries for the 
pious in the future world. Those who have not 
seen the hunts and animal contests among the 
heathen peoples in this world will be found worthy 
to view the chase in the world to gome (Lev. R. 
Yn his haggadia interpretations Yudan em- 
ploys parables also, explaining, for example, Hosea 
xii. 4 by a beautiful allegory (Lev. R. xxvii. 6; 
Num. R. x, 1). Moreover, he made use of the system 
of NoTanrron, interprefing the first ward of the 
Decalogue, x, by decomposing the letters, so that 
it read abe snd, Ze, “leatn thousands,” that is, 
“study the numberless words of the kaw” (Pesik. 
Xxxii.): 
BrpuioGRarHt: Bacher, Ag. Bat: Amor. {ih 604-60, 


3. 4 é . J. ZL 


+ 
YUDGHANITES : Members of the Jewish sect 
called “Al-Yudghaniyyah,” after the‘name of its 
founder, Yudghan gr Judah of Hamadan, a disciple 
of Abu ‘Isa al-Isfuhani, Shortly after the defeat 
of Abu Tsa and his followers, the ‘Isawites, at Rai 
(the ancient Rhage) early in the eighth century, 
Yudghan conceived the'project of, forming a new 
sect from the scattered followers of his master. 
More prudent than the founder of the ‘Isawite sect, 
Yudghan did not pretend to Aave been entrusted by 
God with the mission of delivering the Jews from 
the rule of the Gentiles and of making them politic 
ally independent, but confined himself to the réle of 
a prophet and teacher, assuming the surname of 
“al-Ra‘i” @= “the Shepherd”; not “al-Da‘i,” as 
given erroneously by Shahrastani in his “Kitab al- 
Milal wal-Nihal,” ed. Cureton, p. 168). t 
lntiuenced by the doctrines of Surism, which at 
that time began tospread among the Mohammedans 
in the land of the Magi, Yudghan set aside the literal 
meaning of the words of the Torah in 
Influence favor of a mystic or spiritual inter- 
of Sufism, Peeon Like the Sufis, he taught 
hat all religious beliefs; such as those 
relating to paradise, hell, etc., are allegories; but, 
on the other hand, he opposed the Sufic doctrine of 
predestination, and declared that man is absolutely 
free in the choice of good and eyil and is therefore 
responsible for his actions. From among the tenets 
of the ‘Isawites Yudghan retained the prohibition 
of wine andsanimal food, and probably also the in- 
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—— 
stitution of seven daily prayers instead of the three 
tabbinical ones. In opposition to the ancient tra- 
ditional view, according to which the Biblical ac- 
counts of God’s deeds and thoughts must be taken 
literally, he assorted, probably under the influence 
of the Motazilites, that one is not allowed to repre- 
sent God with material attributes, 7.¢,, anthropo- 
morphically. Yudghan attached more importance 
to praying and fasting than to the observance of the 
ceremonial laws. He held that the laws concerning 
the Sabbath and thé festivals were not binding in 
the Diaspora, but were obgerved merely as a remem-~- 
brance, > 

Like Abu ‘Tea, Yudghan declared: that Jesus and 
» Mohammed were prpphets, and that each was sent 
as a missionary to his nation. According to Kirki- 
sani, both Abu ‘Isa and Yudghan took this attitude 
for diplomatic reasons; for had they not recognized 
the post- -Biblical prophets, tlfeir ownsclaim to pro- 
phetic fnspiration would very likely have been chal- 
Jenged.. Yudghan gained many followers, who 
maintained their belicfs long after the death of their 
master, The faith in him was so great that they 
sdeclared -he had not diedy but vould appear again 

“in order to bring a new d¢ctrine with him. Sbahras- 
tani relates that after the death of Yudghan a fol- 

fe lower of his named Mushka founded 
“Al-, * anew sect ¢alled “ Al-Mushkaniyyah.” 
Mushka- The tenets of the new sect were the 
4niyyah.” sameas those of the Yudghanites, with 
. » the single addition of an ipjunction 
“to forcibly impose the doctrines of Yudghan upon 
all Jews Mushka marched out of Mamadan with 
a troop of followers, but. they were all killed in the 
vicinity of Koom (east of Mamadan and southwest 
of: Teheran). > 
Accordjng to some scholars, Saada, in criticizing 

_ in his “Emunot we-De‘ot” (vj.) the belief in met- 
empsychosis, of ‘the so-called Yehudim” (19 
aa DNTP), had reference to the Yudghanites, 
who were still in existence in his time. Although 
this is not impossible, a maintained by Rapoport 
+ Gintroduction to the “ Hegipn sha-Nefesh” of Abra- 
ham bar Hiyya; Pp. Hi), it is highly improbable, 
since no menition is made by either Shahrastani or 

«-Kirkisani of such a belief among the tenets of the 

eh ‘Yudghanites. It is more probable that Saadia re- 
ferred not to a special Jewish sect, but to all those, 

+ among either the Karaites or the Rabbinites, who 

~held to the doctrine of Pythagoras. #° 

* BrenioeraPuy: Shabrastani, Kitah @-Milal wal-Nihat, ed. 


“Careton, p 168, Loudon, 18%; Judas Hadassl Eslikol Raz 
Kofer. WB; Kirkisunl, th Hurkayy, Le vot ha-K ittot he- 






F el. in’ Graetz, Hist. Hebr. ed. ydellinek, Bei- 
trdige, p..53; Griitz, Gesch. v. “ 
Je ¥ - I Br. 
YUHASIN, SEFER’ HA-. See ZacuTo, 


ABRAHAM. 


‘YULEE, DAVID LEvy? Americah pplitt 
Pare born in St. Thomas, aes Indies, in 18115. died 


ieee i 


in New York city Oct. 10, 1886. He went to Rich. 

mond, Va., where he applied himself to classical 

studies and the law. Later he removed to Florida 
and became a planter. He was elected asa delegate 

from Florida to the 27th and 28th Congresses as a 

Democrat, at that time bearing the name of Levy. 

He was later known as David Levy Yulee, and un- 

der this name was a delegate to the first state con- 

stitutional convention of Florida. He was twice 
elected United States senator from Floridaasa Dem; 
ocrat, serving from Dee., 1845, to 1851, and again 
fyom 1855 until his retirement on Jan. 21,1861. He. 

served also in the Confederate Congress, and was . 

a prisoner of state at Fort Pulaski in 1865. After 

the Civil war he was president of the Atlantic and 

Gulf Railroad of Florida, and was interested in the 

financial and commercial growth of Fernandina and 

Cedar Keys, Fla. : 

BIB.ioGRaPHY: American Jewish Year Book, 5661 (1901), 
p. 524; Biographical Congressional Dictionary, p. 651, 
Washington, D. C., 1903. 

A. ASL. 


YULY (YULEE), SAMUEL: Moorish envoy 
to England; born in Mogador, Morocco, at the end 
of the eighteenth century; died at Portsea, England, 
in Jan., 1872. He was connected with the Guedella 
family, agents for the Sultan of Morocco and one of 
the wealthiest merchant firms in Mogador. In 1820 
Yuly went to England, as the accredited representa- 
tive of the Sultan of Morocco, with letters to the 
British goverhment. He afterward resided perma- 
nently in England, but kept up a trading connec- 
tion with Mogador.. See Morocco. . 

a. : yah 

YUSUF IBN NUH, ABU YA‘KUB. 
Jossrn B. Noaw HA-Bagrt, 


YUSUF IBN TESHUFIN: Almoravid king 
of Spain in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. He 
was the only Almoravid ruler hostile to the Jews, 
and he once endeavored to forte Islam upon them. 
Passing through Lucena In 1105, he noticed the 
flourishing Jewish community there, and convoked 
its representatives, telljng them that Mohammed had 
granted the Jews religious freedom only on condition 
that the Jewish Messiah shoujd come within five 
hundred years after the Hegira, ahd that the Jews 
had agrecd to embrace Islam if at the end of the 
half-millennium the Messiah had not appeared. 
He informed them further that as the term was 
then just at an end, he would withdraw from them 
his protection and declare them outlaws if they 
id not accept the religion established by the 
’Prophet# The. Jews of Luceya averted the danger, 
however, by preseting Yusuf, through his vizier 
‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Ali, with large sums of money. 


BIBLiGGRAPHY::, Gritz, Gesch. $4 ed., vi. 99. 
J : oe ei aah ' M. SEL. 
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ZABARA, JOSEPH. See Josern ZaBaRA. 


ZABDAI BEN LEVI: Palestinian amora of 
the first generation (third century). He belonged 
to the scholarly group of which Hoshaiah Rabbah 
was the chief (Yer. Dem. vii. 26a), and his halakot 
were transmitted by R. Johanan (Zeb. 28b; Ker. 
5a). Zabdai was particularly prominent in the 
Haggadah and in Biblical exegesis, in both of which 
he disputed with Rab, Joshua b. Levi, and Jose b. 
Petrus., Thus the words “le-ruah ha-yom” (Gen. 
iii. 8; A. V., “in the cool of the day ”) are explained 
by Zabdai to mean “the side of the setting of the 
sun,” in opposition to Rab’s interpretation, “the 
side of the rising of the sun” (Gen. R. xix. 8), The 
phrase “ Ka-‘et hayyah” (Gen. xviii. 14; A. V., “At 
the time appointed”) is explained by Zabdai as 
meaning “in a year from hence.” God made a 
scratch on the wall, saying that when a year later 
the sun should arrive at that mark Sarah would 
beara son (Pesik. R. 6 [ed. Friedmann, p. 24b]; Tan., 
Wayera, 36; see also Pesik. xxv. 158a; Gen. R, 
Ixxiv, 11; Lev. R. vii. 2). 

Two proems to Lam. R. (Nos. 29 and 30) are by 
Zabdai; in the second of them he contrasts the dif- 
ferent prayers of four kings with regard to their 
enemies. David prayed to God that he might over- 
take his foes and defeat them (Ps. xviii. 88); and his 
prayer was granted (I Sam. xxx.8). Asa prayed to 
God that he might pursue the enemy, but that God 
would smite him; and it was so (II Chron. xiv. 12). 
Jehoshaphat said that he was too feeble to pursue the 
enemy, and prayed God to exterminate the foe while 
he would sing the praises of his divine helper; and 
his prayer was satisfied (#0. xx. 22). Finally, Heze- 
kiah said that he had no strength even to sing the 
praises of God, but he prayed that his enemy might 
be routed while he himself would lie in his bed; and 
it so happened (II Kings xix. 85). It is related that 
Zabdai, having survived Joshua b. Levi, wished to 
sée him inadream. Joshua accordingly appeared 
to him, and showed him people with faces raised 
and people with faces cast down. When Zabdai 
asked the reason for the difference in posture, Joshua 
answered that those who arrived there with the 
study of the Law in their memories had their faces 
raised, while those who had forgotten it had their 
faces cast down (Eccl. R. ix. 10). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal, Amor. ili, 640-642; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, tt. 

J. _ M. Sen. 


ZABIM (“Sufferers from Discharges”): Ninth 
tractate in the Mishnah and Tosefta of the sixth 
Talmaidic order Tohorot. It deals with the unclean- 
ness caused by discharges from either man or 
woman, the regulations concerning which form the 
subject of Lev. xv. According to the Pentateuchal 
law, when a man has a running issue out of his 
flesh, or when a woman has a discharge of her blood 
beyond the time of her menstruation, such person is 
unclean. Anything upon which the sufferer sits, lies, 
or rides is unclean; so that any person sitting in the 


same seat, lying in the same couch, or riding in the 
same vehicle with one thus afilicted, or carrying any 
vessel which the sufferer has used, is unclean until 
the evening and must wash himself and his clothes 
in water. If a person having a discharge touches 
any one without having previously washed his or 
her hands, the individual so touched is unclean until 
the evening. An earthen vessel that has been 
touched by the sufferer must be broken; a wooden 
one that has been similarly detiled must be rinsed 
with water. After the discharge has ceased the 
afflicted one must count seven days, and at the end 
of that term must wash his or her clothes and must 
take a bath in running water; and on the eighth 
day an offering of two doves inust be brought, one 
for a sin-offering and one for a burnt offering. 

The treatise consists of tive chapters, divided 
respectively into six, four, three, seven, and twelve 
paragraphs or mishnayot. It gives in detail all par- 
ticulars of uncleapnessand purification, specifies the 
degrees of the discharges which render an individ- 
ual subject to the laws stated above, and mentions 
what persons are subject to those laws and in 
what way they cause vessels or other people to be- 
come unclean, Thecontents of the respective chap- 
ters may be summarized as follows: 

Ch. i.: In order to be liable to all the laws men- 
tioned above, a “zab” must have his discharge three 
times, either all on one day or on two or three con- 
secutive days; consideration of the length of the in- 
tervals between the discharges. 

Ch. ii.: All are subject to the laws of Zabim, in- 
cluding proselytes, slaves, minors, deaf-mutes, and 
eunuchs; description of the different methods by 
which the zab is examined, and an explanation of 
the manner in which he makes people and things 
unclean by his touch. 

Ch. ili. andiv.: Specification of the different ways 
in which a man ora woman suffering froma discharge 
makes unclean another person. For instance, if a 
zab and aclean person sit together ina small boat or 
ride together ona beast; even though their garments 
do not come in contact ‘the ’clean person becomes 
unclean by the pressure; birt; according to R. Judah, 
if both of them sit ona tottering bench, the clean 
person does not become unclean. 

Ch. v.: The ways in which a person becomes un- 
clean by touching a zab, and also in which things 
become unclean through the touch of the zab and 
by touching other unclean things. 

oA M. Set. 

ZABLUDOWSKI, ISRAEL (ISIDOR) : 
Russian physician; born at Byelostok, in the govern- 
ment of Grodno, July 80, 1850. Attheage of twelve 
he wrote a Hebrew novel entitled “Ha-Yaldut we- 
ha-Shaharut” (Wilna, 1863). In 1869 he was.ad- 
mitted to the military academy of medicine at St, 
Petersburg (M.D. 1874), and seven years later was 
appointed physician in one of the military hospitals 
of southern Russia. During the Russo-Turkish 
-war he served as chief physician of a Cossack regi- 
ment near Plevna, and so distinguished himself by 
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his work that Alexander II. awarded him the second 

rank of the Order of Saint Stanislas. 

In the ficld-hospital Zabludowski’s attention was 
attracted to the massage treatment practised by a 
Bulgarian monk named Makari, and, adopting this 
as his specialty, he was sent abroad by the Russian 
government at the close of the war to perfect him- 
self in the theory of massage. After visiting Vienna, 
Munich, Paris, Amsterdam, and Berlin, he returned 
to St. Petersburg in 1881, and was soon appointed 
chief physician in the hospital of the Preobrazhenski 
regiment of the imperial guards. He then began to 
make experiments in massage on persons in sound 
health, and published a voluminous treatise on this 
subject in the “ Voyenno-Meditzinski Zhurnal” (St. 
Petersburg, 1882). In the same year Zabludowski 
settled in Berlin at the request of Bergmann, whose 
clinical assistant he became. There he published 
several essays on massage, and in 1884 lectured on 
this subject before the medical congress of Copex- 
hagen. He isalso the author of a long serics of arti- 
cles on his specialty, including a description of a 
machine invented by him for the cure of writers’ 
cramp (“Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift,” 1886, 
Nos, 26 cé seg.). In 1896 he was appointed titular 
professor of massage in the University of Berlin, a 
position which he still (1905) holds. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Liebermann, In Ha-Meliz, xxviii. Nos, 213- 
214; Wohlener, ib. No. 62; Wrede, Das Geistige Bertin, iil., 
nc M. Szx. 
ZABLUDOWSEI, JEHIEL MICHAEL 

BEN HAYYIM: Russian Hebrew scholar and 

author; born at Byelostok, government of Grodno, 

in 1808; died there Nov. 14, 1869. Hedevoted him- 
self especially to the study of the Haggadah; and in 
addition to a long series of exegetical notes which 
he published in various periodicals, such as * Ha-Mag- 
gid,” “Ha-Meliz,” and “ Ha-Karmel,” he wrote two 
books: “Mish‘an Mayim” (Wilna, 1861), a guide to 
the true meaning of the haggadic passages in the 

Talmud and Midrashim; and “Me Mikal” (2d, 1872), 

a commentary and critical notes on difficult passages 

in the Midrash Rabbot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ha-Meliz, ix, 320; Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Men- 


dels. p. 825. 

J ‘ M. SEL. 

ZACHARIAH OF KIEV. Sce Jupaizine 
HEREsY. - 

ZACUTO, ABRAHAM BEN SAMUEL: 
Spanish astronomer. mathematician, and historian; 
porn at Salamanca about 1450; died in Turkey after 
1510, An astronomer of wide-spread reputation, 
he was appointed professor at the university of his 
native city, and later at that of Saragossa. After 
the Spanish exile, Zacuto settled at Lisbon, where 
he was soon appointed court astronomer and his- 
toriographer to Jobn II, He retained his office un- 
der D, Manuel, and in this capacity he was consulted 
by'the king regarding the practicability of the pro- 
jected expedition of Vasco da Gama, which he ap- 
proved and encouraged. The ships fitted. out for 
the expedition were provided with Zacuto’s newly 
perfected astrolabe, which was the first to be made 





the persecutions inaugurated by Manuel at the in- 
stigation of Ferdinand and Isabella; and he and his 
son Samuel were forced to seek safety in flight. 
After an eventful voyage in which he was twice 
taken prisoner, Zacuto reached Tunis, where hé 
lived until the Spanish invasion, when he fied to 
Turkey, residing there for the remainder of his life. 
In 1504, during his sojourn at Tunis, he wrote a 
chronological history of the Jews from the Creation 
to 1500, making constant reference to Jewish litera- 
ture, and entitling hig book “Sefer ha-Yuhasin.” 
In this work Zacuto gives an account of the oral 
law as transmitted from Moses through the elders, 
prophets, sages, and the like, and also records the 
acts and monuments of the kings of Israel, as well 
as of some of the surrounding nations. In like 
manner space is given to the Babylonian captivity, 
the events which occurred during the 
His ‘¢Yu- period of the Sccond Temple, the char- 
hasin.” acteristics of that period, the princés 
of the Captivity, and the rectors of the 
academies of Sura and Pumbedita. Although the 
author was far from discriminating as to his sources, 
and thus fell into many errors, his work is of great 
value to the student of Jewish literary history. 

The “Sefer ha-Yuhasin” was edited by Samuel 
Shalom with many omissions and additions of his 
own (Constantinople, 1566), and was reprinted at 
Cracow in 1581, at Amsterdam in 1717, and at Konigs- 
berg in 1857, while a complete edition was published 
by Filipowski in London in 1857. In 1478, while 
stillat Salamanca, Zacuto wrote his “Bi’ur Luhot,” 
which was published in a Latin translation under the 
title “Almanach Perpetuum” by Joseph Vecinho 
(Leiria, 1496), who also rendered it into Spanish and 
appended it to his “She'erit Yosef.” Zacuto was like- 
wise the author of three other works: “Sefer Teku- 
nat Zakkut,” an astronomical work which {s believed 
to be still extant in manuscript (see “ Ha-Shahar,” i., 
No. 12); “Arba‘im la-Binah,” a treatise on astrol- 
ogy; and “Hosafot le-Sefer ha-‘Aruk,” a rabbinic 
Aramaic lexicon, of which an account is given by 
A. Geiger in “Z, D. M. G.” xii. 144. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: De Rossi, Diztonario, s.v.: Lindo, The History 
of the Jews of Spain and Portugal, p. 267; Fuenn, Se- 

phardim, p. 452; Da Costa, Israel and the Gentiles, p284 5 

Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. 106; idem, Hebr. Uehers. p. 

984; Jost, Gesch. des Judenthums und Seiner Sekten, tit. 

LIB; Gritz, Geech. te. 18 ct seq. Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 

22; FOrst, Bibl. Jud, tii. 200-201, Ev 

J. 4 “{. Br. 

ZACUTO, MOSES BEN MORD#CAI (abbre- 
viated tb = Rabbi Moses Zacuto): Cabalistic- 
writer and poet; born about 1625; died at Mantua 
Oct. 1, 1697. It is generally supposed that his 
birthplace was Amsterdam, although, like the Am- 
sterdam rabbi Saul Levi Morrerra, he probably 
lived in Venice, the residence of a brother named 
Nehemiah. He wasa pupil of Morteira, on whose 
death he composed a long elegy (edited by Kauf. 
mann in “R. E. J.” xxxvii. 115 e¢ seg.), and he was 
also a fellow student of Baruch Srrnoza. He was 
inclined to mysticism from his youth, and at one 
time fasted forty days that he might forget the 
Latin which he had learned, since, in his opinion, it 
could not be reconciled with cabalistic truths. To 
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ter of recommendation which he gave at Venice in 

1672 to the delegates who had come to Italy to col- 

lect money for the oppressed Polish communities. 

It was his intention to make a pilgrimage to Pales- 

tine, but on the way be was persuaded to remain as 

“rabbi in Venice, where he stayed, with the excep- 
tion of a short residence in Padua, from 1646 until 
the summer of 1678. He was then called to Mantua 
ata fixed salary of 300 ducats, and remained there 
until his death, twenty-four years later. His epi- 
taph is given by Wolf (“Bibl. Hebr.” iv, 1200) and 

by Landshuth (“‘Ammude ha-‘Abodab,” p. 215). 
Zacuto applied himself with great diligence to the 

study of the Cabala under Hayyim Vital’s pupil 

Benjamin ha-Levi, who had come to Italy from 

Bafed; and this remained the chief occupation of his 

life. He established a seminary for the study of the 

Cabala; and his favorite pupils, Benjamin ha-Kohen 

and Abraham Rovigo, often visited him for months 

at a time at Venice or Mantua, to investigate caba- 
listic mysteries, Zacuto was not without poetic tal- 
ent, but his verses seldom rise above mediocrity. 

He composed forty-seven liturgical poems, chiefly 

cabalistic, enumerated by Landshuth (i.c. pp. 216 et 

a¢q.). Some of them have been printed in the festal 
hymns “Hen Kol Hadash,” edited by Moses Otto- 
lenghi (Amsterdam, 1712), and others have been in- 
corporated in different prayer-books. He wrote also 
penitential poems (“Tikkun Shobabim,” Venice, 
1712; Leghorn, 1740) for the service on the evening 
before the day of New Moon, as well as prayers 
for Hosha‘na Rabbah and similar occasions, all in 
the spirit of the Cabala. Zacuto was, moreover, 
the author of a poem containing a thousand words, 
each beginning with the letter “alef” (“Elef Al- 
pin”; printed with a commentary at the end of the 

“Tggerot ha-ReMeZ,” pp. 48 et seg.); a long poem, 

“Tofteb ‘Aruk,” or “L’Inferno Figurato” (Venice, 

1715, 1744), in which he depicts the punishments of 

hell; and the oldest dramatic poem in the Hebrew 

language, which A. Berliner first edited under the 

title “ Yesod ‘Olam ” (Berlin, 1874). 

Other published works of Zacuto’s are “Shudda 
de-Dayyane,” a guide for decisions on commercial 
law (Mantua, 1678; reprinted in “Ila-Goren,” iii, 
181 et seg.); “Kol ha-ReMeZ” (published posthu- 
mously), a commentary on the Mishnah (which he 
knew by heart), with elucidations of the commen- 
taries of Bertinoro and others (Amsterdam, 1719); a 
collection of responsa with the decisions of contem- 
poraries (Venice, 1760); and “Iggerot ha-ReMeZ,” 
containing letters of cabalistic content written by 
himself and others (Leghorn, 1780). He edited and 
emended also ‘the Zohar (Venice, 1663) and other 
writings. A considerable number of his works, 
such as a commentary on the Jerusalem Talmud, 
homilies, and cabelistic writings, are still unpub- 
lished, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedalim, 1. 153: De Barrios, 
Arhol de las Vidas, p. 78; Delitzsch, Zur Geschichte der 
Jitdischen Poesie, pp. 72 et 3. Ha-Goren, iii. 175 et seg.; 
Gratz, Gesch. 1x. 201 et seq. 3 Nept-Ghirondi, Toledot 
Gedole Yisrael, p. 225; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. cols. 1989— 
1992; -Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 440 et&eq.; First, Bibl. 
Jud, iil. 21 et seq.; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Booka Brit. Mus. 

i Pp. 588 ef seg. 
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ZADDIK. See Hasipnr. 





ZADDUKIM. See SappuczEs. 


ZADOE: 1. A priest, perhaps the high priest 
during the reign of David. He was the son of Ahi- 
tub (11 Sam. viii. 17), but the attempt to trace his 
genealogy back to Eleazar, the third son of Aaron, 
as opposed to Abjathar, his contemporary and col- 
league, who was regarded as a descendant of Eli 
and considered a member of the house of Ithamar, 
was first made by the Chronicler (I Chron. v. 30-34 
[A. V. vi. 4-8]; comp. vi. 35-88 [A. V. vi. 50-53), 
thus assuring the preeminence of the Zadokites 
over the descendants of Eli. In the beginning of 
his career he was associated with Abiathar (II Sam. 
xx, 25) and with his son (2. viii. 17; I Chron. xxiv, 
8, 6, 31). The hypothesis has accordingly been ad- 
vanced that Zadok officiated in the Tabernacle at 
Gibeon (I Chron. xvi. 89; comp. I Kings fii. 4), 
while the sons of Eli were stationed as high priests 
at Jerusalem or, more probably, at Shiloh (comp. 
Keil on I Kings i, 8). Such a division of functions 
is very doubtful, however; and it is more plausible 
to suppose that Zadok gradually won equality of 
rank with the sons of Eli by his good fortune in 
gaining the favor of David. 

According to the somewhat improbable statement 
of the Chronicler, a certain Zadok, as a young man, 
had been one of those who joined David at Hebron 
and helped him win the crown of all Israel, his 
house then including twenty-two captains (I Chron. 
xii, 29); and Josephus expressly identifies this Zadok 
with the high priest of the same name (“ Ant.” vii, 
2, § 2). 

During the rebellion of Absalom, Zadok gained 
still greater prominence. He and the Levites 
wished to decompany the fleeing David with the 
Ark of the Covenant, but the king begged them to 
remain at Jerusalem, where they could do him bet- 
ter service (II Sam. xv. 24-29; comp. 85), so that it 
actually happened that Ahimaaz, the son of Zadok, 
and Jonathan, the son of Abiathar, brought the king 
an important message (7b. xvii. 21). Tn all these 
passages Zadok is mentioned before Abiathar. Ac- 
cording tothe Hebrew text of II Sam. xv. 27, 
David addressed the priest with the words “ha-ro’eh 
attah,” and the Vulgate consequently regards Zadok 
as a seer, although this interpretation is incorrect. 
These two difficult words are emended by Well- 
hausen to WAN WRIN j735, thus implying the prom- 
ise of the high-priesthood tohim. On the suppression 
of the rebellion, the king sent Zadok and Abiathar 
to the elders of Judah, urging them to hasten to bring 
the monarch back (¢). xix. 12). Zadok again mani- 
fested his loyalty to the king when he espoused the 
cause of Solomon against Adonijah (I. Kings i. 8 e¢ 
seq.), and in his gratitude the new king appointed 
him sole high priest (2. ii. 85). In his account of 
this event Josephus states (“ Ant.” viii, 1, § 8) that 
Zadok was a scion of the house of Phinebas, and 
consequently a descendant of Eleazar. 

Reliable historical data show that the high-priest- 
hood remained in the hands of the Zadokites from 
this time until the rise of the Maccabees. The de- 
scendants of Zadok increased in rank and influence, 
so that his son Azariah was one of the princes of 
Solomon (I Kings iv. 2), and the Ahimaaz who mar- 


. 
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ried a daughter of Solomon was probably another of 
Zadok’s children (ib. iv. 15). Either Zadok himself 
or his grandson was the ruler of the Aaronites 
(I Chron. xxvii. 17), and Jerusha, the mother of Jo- 
tham, is apparently termed the daughter of Zadok 
to emphasize her noble lineage, since her father may 
ave been a descendant of the first Zadok (II Kings 
xv. 88; II Chron. xxvii. 1), A Zadok is also men- 
tioned in the genealogy of Joseph, the father of 
Jesus (Matt. i, 14). 

a 8. Kr. 

2. Sadducean leader. The only data concerning 
the origin of the Sadducees are based on certain 
deductions drawn from their name, fora late rab- 
pinical source alone appears to be founded on actual 
knowledge. Two pupils of Anriconus or Soko 
are said to have misinterpreted their teacher’s state- 
ment that God should be worshiped without hope of 
reward as meaning that there is no recompense, either 
for good or for evil, in the world tocome. These 
two scholars, Zadok and Boethus, are accordingly 
regarded as the founders of the heresies of the Sap- 
pucers and the Borrmustans (Ab. R. N. recension 
A, 5; recension B, 10). This statement is devoid of 
historicity, however, since it incorrectly postulates 
denial of the future life as the cardinal doctrine of 
the Sadducces, while it betrays also its lack of au- 
thenticity by making the origin of the Boethusians 
synchronous with the rise of Sadducecism, although 
the former sect derived its name from the high 
priest Boethus, who flourished during the reign of 
Herod. 

The only historical portion of this legend is the 
part which connects the origin of each of these 
heresies with a personal name, for the Hebrew 
DYpyiy is derived from pyry just as are orDIN*3 from 
pin’a and oYDNp'aN from DMN Dx, while Herod 
was the eponym of the party of the HERopIans. 

Geiger’s theory of the derivation of the name of 
the Sadducean party from the Biblical appellative 
“Zadok” is, therefore, the most probable one. This 
name py¥, which occurs ten times in Ezekiel, Ezra, 
and Nehemiah, is transliterated addon throughout 
by the Septuagint in these books, as well as in other 
passages in Lucian’s version of the Septuagint. 
The same form appears in Josephus; and even 
a manuscript of the Mishnah (Codex De Rossi No. 
188) vocalizes the name of the rabbi Zadok pry 
(=“Zadduk”), The only moot point is the prob- 
lem whether the appellation of the sect is to be de- 
yived from a Zadok who is no longer known or 
from the priestly family of, the Zadokites. An un- 
known Zadok was assumed to be the founder of the 
Sadducees by Kuenen (though he later adopted the 
opposing theory), Graetz, Montet, and Lagarde, 


‘while the second hypothesis, which is the more prob- 


able, was maintained by Geiger and Schiirer, and 
is now confirmed by the Hebrew Ben Sira (see 
Schechter’s note in “The Wisdom of Ben Sira,” 
1899, p. 85). A third conjecture, deriving the word 
from the adjective pty, which was advocated in 
ancient times by Jerome and Epiphanius, and was 
defended more recently by Joseph Derenbourg and 
Hamburger, is untenable both on linguistic and on 
hictorical erounds. 


priest Zadok were régarded with great reverence, 
which must have been much increased by the Deu- 
teronomic legislation concentrating all cults at Jeru- 
salem. In Ezekiel’s prophetic vision the “sons of 
Zadok” are described as the only priests worthy to 
discharge their holy office (Ezek. x]. xiii, 19, 
xliv. 15, xlviii..11); and although in 
Temple certain prerogatives were allowed the sons 
of Ithamar, the Zadokites alone formed the priestly 
aristocracy, so that the Chronicler assigns twice as 
many priestly divisions to the Zadokite descendants 
of Eleazar as to the Ithamarites (I Chron. xxiv.). In 
Ecclesiasticus (Sirach), in like manner, the Zadokites 
alone receive praise (li. 12 [9], Hebr.). . Despite the 
fact that those members of this powerful family who 


adopted the Sadducean doctrines were but few, they . 


gave the teachings such support that the entire sect 
bore their name,,and Josephus expressly states that 
scions of the priestly aristocracy, ¢.e., the Zadok- 
ites, were preeminently adherents of Sadduceeism, 
See SADDUCEES. 

BisriognarHy: Geiger, Urechrift, pp. 20, 102; Wellhausen, I. 


. G, 4th ed., p. 204; idem, Pharister und Sadducder, Got- 
tingen, 1874; Schilrer, Gesch. 3d ed., i. 408-411. 


a 8. Kr. 


8. Tanna of priestly descent; father of Eleazar. 
He flourished in the years preceding and following 
the beginning of the common era. According 
to an account which must refer to him in the prime 
of life, he was taken as a captive to Rome, where he 
was sold to an aristocratic house. Its mistress at- 
tempted to force him to marry one of her beautiful 
slaves, but Zadok refused, claiming that not only 
did he belong to one of the most influential families 
of Jerusalem, but that he was of priestly lineage, 
whereupon his mistress gave him his freedom (Ab. 
R. N., ed. Schechter, p. 32a and note 11; Kid. 40a). 
A historical account dating from the time of the 
Temple vouches for the fact that he was a priest. 
During a sacrifice a strife broke out between two 
priests, perhaps brothers, because one had taken 
precedence of the other at the altar, and one of them 
was stabbed. There was great excitement among 
the congregation, whereupon Zadok ascended the 
steps of the “ulam,” from which the priests were 
accustomed to give the benediction, and there 
calmed the people by an address based on Deut. 
xxi. 1 e¢ seg. Since, however, it has been proved 
that only priests were allowed to mount the ulam, 
Zadok must have been a priest (Yoma 28a; Tosef., 
Yoma, i. 12; Yer. Yoma ii. 89d). 

Together with Eliezer b. Hyrcanus and Joshua 
b. Hananiah, Zadok was present at the marriage 
of the son of Gamaliel II. in Jabneh. On that occa- 
sion Gamaliel II. himself poured out the wine and 

handed it round. Joshua and Eliezer 

Zadok and began to praise Gamalicl, whereupon 

Gamaliel. Zadok became angry, declaring that 

they should not turn away from the 

worship of God, who had created everything for man, 

and worship a mortal (Kid. 32a). According to Ba- 

cher, however, this incident occurred not at a wed- 

ding, butat another feast, which Gamaliel gave to the 
scholars of Jabneha 

The whole life of:¢h@s tanna fell-within the period 
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clared that he had fasted forty years in his endeavor 
to prévent the destruction of the Temple. When 
this took place, however, Zadok had become so weak 
that Johanan b, Zakkai was obliged to appeal for 
him to Titus, who had him treated by a physician 
(Git. 56b; Lam. R. i. 5). Zadok moved to Jabneh 
together with Johanan b. Zakkai and other scholars, 
and his few halakot, found in ‘Eduy. vii. 1-5, date 
from this period. He was the most influential per- 
sonality in Gamaliel’s tribunal, and always sat at 
the right of the latter (Yer. Sanh. 19¢), while on one 
occasion he was present at the cating of the sacrifi- 
cial lamb in Gamaliet's house (Pes. 74a). Together 
with Johanan b. Zakkai and Gamalicl, he rendered a 
decision on the conditions under which food might 
be eaten outside the Tabernacle during the Feast of 
Weeks (Suk. 26b). Although he was theoretically 
an adherent of the principles of the Bet Shammai, 
in practise he always made his rulings in accordance 
with the Bet Hillel (Yeb. 15b). His motto in ethical 
matters was, “Do not make learning a crown to 
make thyself great thereby, nor a spade to dig with 
it” (Ab. iv. 5). The thirtieth chapter of the Tanna 
debe Eliyahu Rabbah relates that Zadok once came 
to the place where the Temple had formerly stood. 
- In his grief at the desolation he reproached God 
Himself, whereupon he fell into a sleep in which he 
saw God and the angels mourning over the destruc- 
tion of Zion. The Pirke de-Rabbi Eli‘ezer ascribes 
to Zadok haggadie sayings concerning the descend- 
ants of the giants (ch. xxii.), the sacrifices of Cuin and 
Abel (ch. xxi.), the Flood (ch. xxiii.), and Noah’s 
prayer in the ark (7.), 
sRAPHY: Bacher, 4g, Tan. 1. 43-46: Derenbourg, Hist 
MA; Zacuto, Sefer Puhasin h 
2a, T6a, bs Frankel, Darke hi 


‘ski, p 
Helipr 1, Seder ha-Dor ‘ot, it, 319-3205 1 
at ler Cultus, p, 126, note 1, Vienna, i 
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8. 0. 
ZADOK GAON (called also Isaac b. Ashi): 
Gaon of Sura from 820 to 821. On the basis of a re- 
sponsum quoted in the “Sha‘are Zedek ” (iv. 311, No. 
2), Weiss refers to him as follows in his “Dor”: “If 
a case was brought before him and he found the de- 
fendant guilty, but was unable to inflictan adequate 
punishment, he would to say to him: ‘I charge thee 
to go to the man thou hast injured and implore his 
pardon or give him an indemnity.’ If the accused 
did not obey this injunction, he was excommuni- 
cated.” Zadok was one of the first geonim to take 
exception to many of the Talmudic regulations, 
although he inclined toward rigor rather than 
leniency in their application. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gratz, Geach. 3d ed., v. 196; Weiss, Dor, ty. 
Ti, AAS, - 
8. ? 8. 0. 
ZADOK ‘IMANT or ‘AMANTI (oxny): Afri- 
can liturgical poet, who wrote the following cight 
poems that are found in the Tripolitan Mahzor: 
(1) “El hekal kodsho”; (2) “Le-bet el banu”; (8) 
“TLa-Adonai et yom ha-shebi'i berak ”; (4) “ Meholel 
kol be-kaw yashar”; *, (5) “Ezri yabi ‘ad me-‘ayin” 
(6) “‘Al rob ‘awoni >, ; (7) “*Ammeka le- shabarcka 
- kamu”; (8) “Kibo Elohim dibber be-kodsho.” No. 
8 consists of thirteen strophes, and each of the others 
consists of five strophbes. Nos. 3. 4. 7. and S are to 





be recited on the Sabbaths of the month of Elul. 
Only No. 3 bears the complete signature pry 
‘ND; No. ¥ is signed s3Npy, while all the others 
show only the name pry. Nog. 8 and 8 are both 
“mustajabs”; in the former every strophe begins 
with “la-Adonai” and terminates with * Adonai,” 
while in the latter the strophes begin with “ki bo” 
and rime in “to.” : 
Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 598-590. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : 
J. M. Seu. 
ZAG. Sce BenventstE, Isaac; MALEA, MeEtr 

DE; Isaac IBN Sip; ALFONSINE TABLES. 


ZAHALON (bry): A family of Spanish ori- 
gin; represented by members who, after the exile 
from Spain, settled in Italy and the Orient, where 
they distinguished themselves as rabbis and scholars, 

Abraham ben Isaac Zahalon: Talmudist 
and cabalist of the second half of the sixteenth 
century. He was the author of: “Yad Ha- 
ruzim,” on the Jewish and Mohammedan calendars 
(Venice, 1594-95); “ Yesha‘ Elohim,” interpretations 
of Esther compiled from earlier commentators (é. 
1595); and “Marpe la-Nefesh,” a cabalistic disserta- 
tion on ethics, especially on penitence, according 
to the system of Isaac Luria (éd. 1595), 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bih. Jud. til, 541: Steinsclneider, Cat. 

Bod. col. TL; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 

Jacob ben Isaac Zahalon: Italian rabbi and 
physician; born at Rome 1630; died at Ferrara 
1693. Acquiring early a high yeputation both as 
physician and Talmudist, he was called to the rab-- 
binate of Ferrara and lield this position until his 
death, He was the author of the “ Ozar ha-Hayyim,” 
a medical work in thirteen parts, the Jast of which 
remained unpublished for lack of funds (Venice, 
1683), and of the “Margaliyyot Tobot,” an abridg- 
ment of the “ Hobot ha-Lebabot ” of Bahya b. Joseph 
ibn Pakuda, divided into thirty chapters correspond- 
ing to the number of days of the month, each chap- 
ter being followed by prayers for various occasions 
(i. 1665). In his preface Jacob enumerates the fol- 
lowing works which he jeft in manuscript: “Mora- 
shah Kehillat Ya‘akob,” on Maimonides; “ Yeshu‘ot 
Ya‘akob,” a commentary on Isaiah; “Titten Emet 
le-Ya‘akob,” homilies on the Pentateuch; “Kol 
‘akob,” an index to the Yalkut, called also “Or 
ha-Darshanim ” (“Ozrot Hayyim,” No. 80); “Zaha- 
lah u-Rinnah,” on the Song of Solomon; “Kohelet 
Ya‘akob,” on Ecclesiastes; “ Dcrushim ‘al-Daniel,” 
on Daniel; “Milbemet Ya‘akob? subject unknown 
“Ozar ha-Shamayim,” on theology and philosophy ; 
and “Shubu Elai,” on the Suma‘ and the benedic- 
tions which accompany it. 

Jacob was much consulted on halakic questions 
by his contemporarics. Tis decisions and responsa 
are found in the “Teshubot ha-Remez” of Moses 
Zacuto (§ 36), in the “Pahad Yizhak” (8.0. 9° }2 
MN DM Maw) of Isaac Lampronti, and in the 
“Afar Ya‘akob” of Nathanael Segre; the last- 
named declares that Jacol was one of the three most 
learned men of his generation. 









Taledot Gedole Yisrael. p. 130; 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Nepi-Ghiron 
; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, 
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Mordecai bei Jacob Zahalon: Physician and 
rabbi of Ferrara; died there Nov. 80, 1748. He 
wrote the following wo “Megillat Naharot,” 
describing the miraculous rescue of the Jewish com- 
munity of Ferfara from the inundation that ocenrred 
in 1707 (Venice, 1707); “She’clot we-Teshubot Meziz 
u-Meliz,” a lecture delivered at the Talmud Torah 
of Ferrara on the modulation of the priestly blessing 
(ib, 1715) and halakic decisions quoted by Lam- 
pronti in the “ Pabad Yizhak,” by Samson Merpurgo 
in his “Shemesh Zedakah” (“ Yorch De‘ah,” § 61), 
and by Raphael Meldola in his “ Mayim Rabbim® 
{*Yoreh De‘ah,”§ 7). Mordecai was a talented He- 
brew poet, and several of his religious verses on 
local events are still recited in the synagogue of 
Ferrara, while one of his sonnets is also found at the 
head of the poem “ ‘Eden ‘Aruk.” 

BiB,ioGRaPHy : Nepi-Ghirondi, Tetednt Gedole Visrael, pp. 
224,235; Carmaly. Hixtvire des Médecins, p. 239; Stein- 
schneider, Cat. Boul. col. 1605. 

Yom-Tob ben Akiba Zahalon: Talmudic 
scholar of Constantinople in the second half of the 
seventeenth century; grandson of Yom-Tob ben 
Moses. He was the author of “She’clot u-Teshu- 
bot,” containing 296 responsa and novellic on the 
fifth and sixth chapters of the treatise Baba Mezi‘a 
(Venice, 1694). This collection includes many deci- 
‘sions made by his grandfather, to whom the author 
ascribes also a commentary on the Abot de-Rabbi 
Natan which is probably identical with that given by 
Azulai under the title “Magen Abot.” 
BimioGRaruy: Conforte, Were la-Dorot, p, 42a: Azulai, 

Nhem ha-Gedolim, {. 74; Steinsehneider, Cal, Boal. col. 

1414; Fuenn, Keneset Yisracl, p. 444. 

J. L Br. 

Yom-Tob ben Moses Zahalon: Palestinian 
Talmudist; rabbi at Safed; born in 1557; died 
about 1688. At the early age of twenty-five he was 
requested by Samuel Yafeh, a rabbi of Constantino- 
ple, to decide a difficult and complicated problem 
which had been referred to himself (Zahalon, Re- 
sponsa, No. 40); and he corresponded with most of 
the authorities of his time, one of his chiet antago- 
nists being the elder Moses Galante. Although a 
Sephardi, Zahalon rendered a decision in favor of an 
Ashkenazic congregation in a controversy which 
arose between the Scphardim and Ashkenazim at 
Jerusalem, and in his love of truth he did not spare 
even his teacher, Joseph Caro (i). No. 238), declaring 
that the Shulhan ‘Aruk was written for children and 
Jaymen (¢. No. 76). Zahalon was the author of a com- 
mentary on Esther, entitled “Lekah Tob” (Safed, 
1577). He was the author of responsa andl novelle 
which were published with a preface by his grandson 
Yom-Tob (Venice, 1694), and he mentions also a 
second part (¢b. No."102), of which nothing more is 
known. He likewise wrote a commentary on the 
Abot de-Rabbi Natan, entitled “ Magen Abot,” which 
js stil] extant in manuscript. 
Jatter work Zahalon terms himself Yom-Tob b. Moses 
ha-Sefardi, whence it is clear that the family came 
originally from Spain, although it is not known when 
it emigrated or where Zabalon was born. » 
BistioGrarny: Ts 

Toledot 


























Rossi, Dizionarin, s.v.; Nepi-Ghirondi, 
sracl, p. 206: Dukes, in Orient, Lit. ix. 
Sea ee ae de A ae 








In his preface td this’ 


ZAKKATI:‘1. Palestinian tanna of the second 
century; contemporary of Judah ha-Nasi J. and ap- 
parently a pupil of Simeon b, Yohai. He is men- 
tioned as having transmitted a halakah of R. Jacob 
and one of Simeon b. Yohai (Tosef., Yad. fi. 9; 
Shab. T9b); and he had a halaki¢ controversy with 
Simeon b. Gamalicl and Simeon b. Eleazar, the 
“former being the father and the latter the companion 
of Judah ha-Nasi (Ber. 25b).. Zakkai was prominent 
in the Haggadah, where he is styled “Zakkai Rab- 
bah” (Zakkai the Great): He interpreted the words 
“we-yidgu la-rob” (Gen. xlviii. 14) as referring to 
the haggadic statement that 600,000 children were 
once thrown into the river by command of Pharaoh, 
but were saved through the merits of Moses (Gen. 
R. xevii. 5; comp. Cant. R. vii. 5; Yalk., Isa. 472). 
Zakkai attained to a very great age, and when his 
pupils asked him through what virtue he lived so 
Jong, he said that he never called his neighbor by @ 
ame and never neglected to buy wine for the 
Kiddush of the Sabbath, His aged mother even 
once sold her cap to purchase wine for him, and 
when she died she left him 300 kegs of wine, while 
he himself bequeathed to his children 8,000 kegs 
(Meg, 27b). 

2. Babylonian amora of the third century. He 
emigrated to Palestine, where he was the chief lee-* 
turer in R. Johanan’s school (‘Ey, 9a; Yeb. T7b; ; 
Sanh. 62a; and elsewhere), In Sanh. 62a ‘and in % 
Yer, Shab, vii, 2, R. Johanan cails him “the Baby- 
lonian.” The press-house (XN WYY) which he left in 
Babylon was the meeting-place of certain rabbis (Er. 
491; B. B.42b). From Palestine he sent a halakah to 
the exilarch Mar ‘Ukba (Ket. 87a), who transmitted 
a haggadah of Zakkai (Sanh. 70a). The latter seems 
to have been a good preacher; and in one of his scr- 
mons he gives an interpretation of Micah iv. 10 
(Yer. Suk. 54c). 










BrB.ioGRaPHy: Bacher, Ag. Pat. Amor. iii. 642-043; Heil- 
prin, Seder ha-Dorot, il. 


a. M. SEL. 
ZALINSKI, EDMUND LOUIS GRAY: 


American soldier and inventor; born at Kurni¢h, 
Prussian Poland, Dec. 18, 1849. In 1858 his parents 
emigrated to the United Statesand settled in Seneca 
Falls, N. ¥. He was educated at the public school 
there and at the Syracuse high school, In 1864 he en- 
tered the army as a volunteer, was promote second 
lieutenant, Second New York Heavy Artillery, for 
gallantry at the battle of Hatcher’s Run, and served 
till the close of the war in 1865. Appointed second 
lieutenant, Fifth United States Artillery, in 1866, in 
the fullowing year he was promoted first lieutenant. 
He was professor of military, science at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technolegy from 1872 to 1876, 
Tw 1880 he graduated from the United States Artillery 
School at Fort Monroe, Va., and from the Schoo} 


of Submarine Mining at Willets Point, N.Y. - He, 
hheeame captain in 1887, and’ in 1889 ard 1890 
traveled in Europe to study military affairs. He 


did garrison duty at San Francisco in 1892, and retired 

from the service in 1894. Since that time he bas re- 

sided in New York city and in Washington, D. C. 
Zalinski invented the pneumatic dynamite torpedo- 
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scopic sight for artillery, anda system of range- and 

position-finding for seacoast and artillery firing. 

MIThe Caytive, in Traflee dha Bieccwa amet 5 Kipling, 

AL : : » RTE. 
ZALINSKI, MOSES G.: American soldier; 
born in New York city Jan. 23, 1863; educated in the 
public schools, He joined the regular army asa pri- 
vate in 1885, and was appointed second lieutenant, 

‘ Second Artillery, in 1889, Graduating from the Ar- 
tillery School in 1894, he became first lieutenant, 

Fourth Artillery, in 1895, and was transferred to the 

Second Artillery in the same year. In 1898 he was 

promoted captain and quartermaster, and since 1903 

has been stationed at Washington, D. C., as major- 
. quartermaster. 7 

.y BIBLIOGRAPHY: American Jewish Yegt Book, 5685, p. 2. 

A. F, T. 

ZALMUNNA: Midianite king defeated and 
slain by Gideon (Judges viii. 5-7, 10, 12, 15, 18, 21; 
Ps. Ixxxiii. 12 [A. V. 11]). Zalmunna is always 
mentioned together with Zebah, who was also a 
Midianite king. 

E.G. 1 B. P. 

ZAMENHOF, LAZARUS LUDWIG: Found- 
er of the universal Janguage “ Esperanto”; born at 
Byelostok in Dee., 1859. His father, Markus Za- 
menhof, and his grandfather, Fabian Zamenhof, 
were teachers of French and German, the latter being 
the pioneer of gencral culture among the Jews of 
Byelostok. In 1873 Markus Zamenhof removed 
to Warsaw, where he became professor of German, 
first at the Veterinary Institute, and subsequently at 
the real-gymnasium. He was one of the three Jews 
of his time who held such an oficial appointment, 
and he became a state councilor. He compiled many 
text-books, and was the author of a rabbinical phrase- 
book in Hebrew (i., Warsaw, 1905) and a polyglot 
Phrase-book (i., 7. 1905). 

Zamenhof pursued general medical studies at War- 
saw and Moscow (M.D. 1884), and settled in Warsaw 
asanoculist. He later practised at Kherson and Grod- 
no, but in 1897 returned to Warsaw, where he now 
(1905) practises among the poorer Jews. 

* Zamenhof’s reputation is due to the fact that heis 
the founder of Esperanto, the new universal lan- 
guage which has taken the place of Volapitk. The 

idca of an international form of specch 

Espe- was suggested to him by the polyglot 
ranto. ‘ character of his native town; four dif- 
ferent languages were spoken there, 

and to this fact he attributed the constant dissen- 
sions and misunderstandings which disturbed the 
city. In the gymnasium and at the university he 
threw himself heart and soul into the study of. lan- 
ghages while pursuing his medical work; but the 
idea of Esperanto did not dawn on him at once. At 
one time he entertained the idea of mathematical 
construction, and later the claim of the dead Ian- 
guages, especially Hebrew, appealed to him. For 
three years he worked at Yiddish and compiled a 
grammar which is still unpublished, hoping that, 
since Judzeo-German was a modern tongue in use 
among millions of his coreligionists, it might be 
universalized. Discarding this idea in its turn, he 


finally reached the conclusion that no language 
could ever become a universal medium of commu- 
nication if it identified itself with any individual 
nationality or country; it must be neutral. In 1878 
he succeeded in building up such a language on the 


basis of the Romance and Teutonic roots of modern - 


European tongues, but it was not until 1887 that, after 
several unsuccessful attempts to find a publisher, 
he gave to the world his first brochure, published 
anonymously under the pen-name of “Doktoro Espe- 
ranto” (Dr, Hopeful), 

The success of his pamphlet was immediate, and 
from that time to the present Esperanto has steadily 


increased in popularity. In the following year the . 


Volaptik Sogiety at Nuremberg ceased to exit, and 
its place was taken by the first Esperanto club, In 
1891 a second club was founded at Upsala, in 
Sweden; St. Petersburg followed, with branches at 
Odessa and in Siberia; France and Denmark joined 
the movement in 1897; and Brussels and Stockholm 
were included in the following year. The first Es- 
perantist group in Paris was started in 1900, and the 
next year Esperanto made its first offi- 
Spread of cial appearance on American soil in 
the the city of Montreal. Since then as- 
Movement. sociations for its study have been 
founded in all parts of the world, 
There are now about 120 societies in existence, and 
the language is spoken by at least 200,000 persons, 
At the St. Louis Exposition it was accorded oficial 
recognition by the French sectional committee, 
There is a large and constantly increasing literature 
in Esperanto, and more than twenty journals are in 
circulation, including a braille monthly magazine for 
the blind, a Roman Catholic organ, a Socialist paper, 
and an “International Scientific Review,” Two 
plays of Shakespeare, “Hamlet” and “The Tem- 
pest,” have been rendered into Esperanto, the former 
by Zamenhof himself; and the language is also com- 
ing into commercial] use. 

In compiling his universal language Zamenhof ap- 
pears to have regarded primarily the needs of his 
Yiddish-speaking corcligionists, whom he has de- 
scribed as “speechless, and therefore without hope 
of culture, scattered over the world, and hence un- 
able to understand one another, obliged to take their 
culture from strange and hostile sources,” 

In other writings and labors, unconnected with 
Esperanto, Zamenhof has manifested great interest 
in Jewish affairs. At one time he was an ardent 
Zionist, and established at Warsaw the first Zionist 
association (Friends of Zion). More mature reflec- 
tion, however, caused him to abandon the idea of 
a Jewish political nationality, antl in 1901 he pub- 
lished a Russian pamphlet on Hilletism as a pro- 
ject for solving the Jewish question. The main 
contention of this work is that the troubles of the 
Jewish people are due to “the pseudo-Palestin- 
jan character of their religion”; Judaism should 
reform itself and become Hillelism, or, in other 
words, a pure monotheism with no other law than 
that of love of one’s neighbor. The new Jewish 
sect should, however, retain its ancient manners 
and customs, but as traditions, not as laws, It 
should also acquire some simple medium of inter- 
communication, which. must not be Hebrew; and 
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it should obtain a geographical center, which 

would be the seat of a Jewish synod. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Experanto and Its Originator, in New Era 
Illustrated Magazine, Jan., 1905. 

wed I. H. 

“ ZAMOSZ, ABRAHAM BEN ISAAC HA- 
KOHEN: Polish rabbi and anti-Shabbethaian of 
the eighteenth century; rabbi of Tarly. He was 
very prominent in persecuting- the Shabbethaians 

«who had established themselves in Podolia, and on 
this subject he corresponded with Jacob Emden in 
1759 and 1760, In the quarrel between Jacob Em- 
den and Jonathan Eybeschiitz, Zamosz, as is evi- 
dent from his letters reproduced in Emden’s “Shot 
la-Sus,” sided with Emden. Zamosz was the author 

» of “Bet Abraham ” (Berlin, 1753), a work containing 
two responsa followed by novell on the Talmud, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 22. 
od U , M. Sex. 

ZAMOSZ, ISRAEL BEN MOSES HA- 
LEVI: Polish Talmudist and mathcmatician; born 
at Buberkiabout 1700; dicd at Brody April 20, 1772. 
He was appointed one of the lecturers in the yeshi- 
bah of Zamosz, but at the same time he occupicd 
himself with the study of secular sciences, particu- 
larly with mathematics, and while there wrote many 
notes on the “ Yesod ‘Olam” of Isaac Isracli and on 
the “Elim” of Joseph Delmedigo. During his resi- 
dence at Zamosz he also wrote his “ Arubbot ha- 
Shamayim ” (still unpublished), a work on descrip- 
tive geometry and astronomy, in which many 
haggadot relating to cosmogony are explained, with 
a vindication of their accuracy, About 1742, after 
he had published his “Nezah Yisrael,” Zamosz went 
to Berlin, where he remained several years, There 
he instructed Moses Mendelssohn in mathematics 
and logic, and his scholarship was much appreciated 
by Lessing (see Levinson, “Zerubbabel,” i, 68). 

Zamosz was a versatile writer, his knowledge 
coniprising rabbinics, religious philosophy, and sec- 
ular sciences. The only works of his published 
during his lifetime were the “Nezah Yisrael” 
(Frank fort-on-the-Oder, 1741) and his edition of the 

“Ruah Hen” of Ibn Tibbon or Jacob Anatolio, to 
which he appended a commentary of his own (Jess- 
nitz, 1744), After his death appeared the “ Nezer 
ha-Dema‘” (Dyhernfurth, 1773), a work in poetical 
prose on man’s desire for luxury; the “Ozar Neh- 
mad” (Vicnna, 1796), a commentary on the “Sefer 
ha-Kuzari” of Judah ha-Levi; and the “Tub ha- 
Lebanon ” (2b. 1809), a commentary on the “ Hobot 
ha-Lebabot” of Bahya b. Joseph. Like the “ Arub- 
bot ha-Shamayim,” his “Eben Yisrael,” a collection 
of responsa, is still unpublished (comp. Levinsohn, 
“Te‘uddah be- Yisrael,” ch. xlv.). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Carmoly, in Revue Orientatle, it. 333-334 

Cassel, introduction to his edition of the Cuzari, p. xxxti 

Fuenn, Kenexet Fisrael, pp. 670 et seq.: Steinsehneider, Cat. 


Badi. col. 1169; Panes in’ Liebermann’s Deutsches Voliska- 
lender, 1853, p. 6! 


a M. Sen. 


ZAMOSZ, JOSEPH BEN JACOB ISAAC: 
Polish rabbi of the eighteenth century; rabbi of 
Zamosz. He was the author of “Mishnat Haka- 
mim” (Lemberg, 1792), an analytical work on the 
conimandments, based on the ancient authorities and 














sliowing which laws were derived from the Penta- 
teuch (“ mi-dibre Torah ”) and which were added by 
the scribes (“ mi-dibre soferim”). It is divided into 
two parts: “Yabin Shemu‘ah,” explaining the 
words of the ancieuts; and “Zofnat Pa‘neah,” casu- 
istic novelle. The work is followed by an appen- 
dix entitled “ Ma‘alot ha-Middot” and composed of 
notes on the “Sefer ha-Madda‘ ” of Maimonides. In 
this book Zamosz mentions his “ Otot le-Mo‘adim,” 
which contained the laws, expressed in the form of 
responsa, concerning the Sabbath and holy days. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Benjacob, Ozar ha-Sefarim, p. 3%: Fuenn, 
Kenesct Yisrael, p. 469; Steinecbneiders Cat. Bont, col. 147%. 
Seat M. Sex. 


ZAMOSZ, zEBt HIRSCH BEN BENJA- 
MIN: German rabbi; born in 1740; died at Altona”. 
in 1807, IIe was rabbi of several communities, in- 
cluding Brody and Glogau, and from 1803 until his 
death he held the rabbinate of the three communi-, 
ties of Altona, Hamburg, and Wandsbeck. He was 
the author of several works, which consist for the 
most part of responsa and of notes on the Bible, 
Talmud, and casuists (“poskim”); but his only 
publication was a collection of his responsa on the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim and Yoreh De‘ah, 
entitled “Tif'eret Zebi” (Lemberg, 1811). Some of 
his responsa are also included in Meshullam Zal- 
man’s “Bigde Kehunnah” and in Isaac Abraham’s 
“Keter Kehunnah,” No. 9. 


BIRLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keveset Yisrael, pp. 281-282; Stein- 

schneider, Cat. Boul. col. 2751, 

J M. SEL. 

ZAMZAM: A sacred well in the mosque of 
Mecca; identified by Islamitic legend with the spring 
from which Hagar and Ishmael drank (Gen. xvi. 
14; see Abraham ibn Ezra's commentary ad loc, and 
Hagar IN ARABIC LITERATURE) Some Moham- 
medan Arabists explain the name as a reduplication 
of “zamm” (= “fill, fill”), since Hagar commanded 
Ishmael to fill the jar as soon as she saw the water. 
Sale (quoted by Hughes, “A Dictionary of Islam,” 
4.0.) interpreted it similarly, but thought that its ety- 
mology was Egyptian and meant “stay, stay,” since 
Hagar had bidden Ishmael to cease his wandering 
‘when she found the well. The spring is naturally re- 
garded as miraculous, and the water, which is held in 
high esteem, is used for drinking and ablutions, It is 
exported to distant countries, and religious Moslems 
break their fasts withit; itisalso applied to the eyes 
to brighten the sight, thus presenting a close analogy 
to the beverage of the Habdalah cup, with which 
many Jews moisten their eyes on the night of the Sab- 
bath. The water of Zamzam is likéwise thought to 
aid students in the pronunciation of Arabic in non- 
Arabic countries. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Hughes, ietgonary of Islam, 3.¥. 
8, M. SEL. 


ZANGWILL, ISRAEL: English man of let- 
ters; born in London Feb. 14, 1864. When he was. 
young his parents moved to Bristol, where he at- 
tended the Red Cross School; and after their return 
to London he entéted the Jews’ Free School, later 
becoming a teacher there and taking the degree of 
B.A. at London University, A misunderstanding 
with the directors of the school caused him to re- 

* 





Zan, 1 
Zaphnath-Paarieah 





sign his position, and he then devoted himself to lit- 
erature. He had already shown considerable taste 
in this direction, having edited and partly written 
as early as 1880 an annual called “Purim”; and 
shortly after leaving the Free School he published, 
under the pseudonym “J. Freeman Bell,” an elab- 
orate novel written in collaboration with Lewis 
Cowen and entitled “ The Premier and the Painter” 
(1888), a work some- 
what in the style of 
Lord _ Beaconsfield, 
but with passages 
of Dickensian humor 
and with an entirely 
original plot. He 
had been appointed 
editor of “ Ariel,” and 
for a time was asso- 
ciated with a number 
of young literati like 
Jerome K. Jerome 
and Robert Barr, who 
represented what was 
known as the “new 
humor.” This phase 
of his work was rep- 
resented by his 
“Bachelors’ Club,” 
issued in 1891, and by “The Old Maids’ Club,” pro- 
duced in the following year, each of these books be- 
ing a series of fantastic sketches replete with the 
wit and humor of topsyturvydom. 

Meanwhile Zangwill had been contributing to the 
“Jewish Standard” (edited by H. S. Lewis) a weekly 
causerie under the pseudonym “ Marshalik,” com- 
menting with freakish humor on communaliucidents. 
He gave evidence also of higher powers and touched 

a deeper note in two sketches, “Satan 

His Jewish Mekatrig” and “The Diary of a Me- 
Novels. shumad,” contributed to M. H. Myers’ 
“Diary ” (1888-89) under the pseudo- 

nym “Baroness von §.,” and afterward reprinted in 
his “Ghetto Tragedies.” These and his other works 
(including a remarkable analysis of modern English 
Judaism in “J. Q. R.” i.) drew to him the attention 
of the Jewish Publication Society of America, and it 
requested him to write a novel on modern Jewish life, 
which commission he executed in the well-known 
“Children of the Ghetto, Being Pictures of a Peculiar 
People” (Philadelphia and London, 1892), a work 
that at once made him famous. The author's pro- 
found knowledge of the life and problems of the 
ghetto, his command alike of pathos and of humor 
(especially in the first part of the book), his scintil- 
lating style, and the evidence of the application of a 
keenly logical intellect to the perplexities of modern 
Judaism place this book of Zangwill’s at the head 
of artistic presentations of the ghetto. It attracted 
very general attention, and was translated into Ger- 
man, Russian, Hebrew (in part), and Yiddish. This 
work was followed by “The King of Schnorrers” 
(London, 1894), which also was translated into Yid- 
dish, and by “The Dreamers of the Ghetto ” (1898); 
the former work applying to the London ghetto life 
of the eighteenth century the bizarreries of the “new 
humor,” the latter work dealing with a series of his- 


Israel Zangwill. 
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toric scenes ranging from the times of Shabbethai 
Zebi and Spinoza to those of Lassalle and Disraeli. 
In “ The Dreamers of the Ghetto” Zangwill is not al- 
together successful in reproducing the past, but he 
showsa keen insight into the characters of such men 
as Solomon Maimon, Heine, and Beaconsfield. 

In general literature also Zangwill has achieved 
considerable success. His novels “The Master” 
(1895), dealing with art life, and “The Mantle of Eli- 
jah” (1901), treating of imperialism and the political 
problems connected therewith, have been widely read ; 
and various shorter sketches, published by him in 

volumes entitled “They That Walk in 
In General Darkness” (1899) and “Gray Wig” 
Literature. (1903), show remarkable versatility 

and brilliance. He contributed to 
“The Pall Mall Gazette” a series of critical cause- 
ries, part of which were republished under the title 
“Without Prejudice” (London, 1896); and these 
perhaps show Zangwill’s powers in their most char- 
acteristic form. He hasalso published many poems 
and verses, including some striking translations from 
the medieval Jewish poets that are now being in- 
cluded in the authorized festival prayers of the Eng- 
lish Jewish congregations. Most of these poems 
have been collected under the title “ Blind Children” 
(London, 1903). 

Zangwill has written several dramatic sketches 
which have been produced with more or less suc- 
cess, among them curtain-raisers like “ Six Persons,” 
“Three Penny Bits,” “The Revolting Daughter,” 
and “The Moment of Death,” a striking and origi- 
nal melodramatic study produced at Wallack’s 
Theater, New York, 1901. In addition he drama- 
tized his “Children of the Ghetto,” which was pro- 
duced with successin the United States, where it ran 
for nearly a year. It was likewise produced at the 
Adelphi in London (1899); but the Boer war diverted 
public attention, and the play was withdrawn. 
Zangwill’s dramatization of his Christmas story 
“Merely Mary Ann,” written in 1893, was very well 
received both in England and in America (1904-5), 
and was followed by “Jinny the Carrier,” in the 
United States (1905). 

Zangwill has been a successful lecturer, traveling 
in that capacity in the United States (1898), through 
Great Britain, Ireland, and Holland, and to Jerusa- 
lem, which he visited in 1897. He has taken great 

interest in Zionism, and has attended 


As most of the congresses at Basel, at first 
Lecturer merely as a critic and onlooker, but 
and later being drawn into the movement, 


Zionist. of which he has become one of the 
leading spirits. He has written and 

lectured much on the subject, advocating in the 
United States (1904) and elsewhere the acceptance 
of the British government’s offer of an autonomous 
settlement in British East Africa. On the refusal of 
the Seventh Zionist Congress to consider any further 
offer of the kind, Zangwill formed a separate body, 
the Jewish Territorial Organization, intended 
to obtain, preferentially from the British govern- 
ment, an adequate tract of country in which per- 
secuted Jews can live their own life under Jewish 
conditions. Among those whom he has attracted 
to his views is Lucien Wolf, with whom he had 
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previously bad a somewhat sharp controversy on 

Zionism in the “ Jewish Quarterly Review.” 
Zangwill was one of the “ Wandering Jews” who 

met at the house of Asher I. Myers, and was one of 

the founders of the Maccabeans. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wha's Who, 1905; New International En- 
eyclopedia ; Bae in Hea. -Meliz 1897, p. 233; J. Lebowich, 
in Menorah, 1904, p) Burgin, in The Critic, 


G. 
New York, March, 19033 a *tilipson, The Jew in English 
Fiction, 20 ed., 1602. J 


ZANGWILL, LOUIS: English novelist; born 
at Bristol, England, July 25, 1869; brother of Israel 
ZANGWILL. He waseducated at Jews’ Free School, 
and fora time acted as teacher there, but left to- 
gether with his brother, and set upa printing cstab- 
lishment. Afterward, however, he turned to litera- 
ture, and produced, under the pseudonym “Z, Z.,” 
“ A Dramain Dutch” (London, 1895), which attracted 
some attention for its local color. It was followed 
by “The World and a Man ” (1896), “The Beautifal 
Miss Brook” (1897), and “Cleo the Magnificent” 
(1899), all distinguished by a certain realistic vivid- 
ness and somewhat cynical humor. More recently 
he has produced a more sympathetic study, “One’s 
Womenkind” (London, 1908). 

Zangwill is a chess-player of high rank, 
BrB.ioGRraPay: Who's Who, 1905. 








J. 

ZANTE: Island in the Agean Sea. According 
to a study, as yet unpublished, by Leonidas Zod, a 
lawyer of Zante, Jews did not settle there as a com- 
munity until 1498, and this statement is confirmed 
by the silence of Benjamin of Tudela. In that year, 
however, the republic of Venice offered special priv- 
ileges to those who wished to reside in the island, 
which had become depopulated asa result of the fre- 
quent Turkish invasions; and many Jews of Corfu, 
Patras, Lepanto, and other parts of Greece welcomed 
the opportunity. The Jewish families mentioned in 
the earliest published documents are those of Abdela 
(1499) and Mila (1510). In 1527 the Jewish popula- 
tion of the island was 240, but by 1555 it had dwin- 
dled to 140, although it had risen to 300 in 1809. Al- 
though the Jewish names of Zante are Romance in 
type, the Jews have alwaysspoken Greek ; and their 
features, like those of their coreligionists of Chalcis, 
are so purely Hellenic that Carres asserts that they 
“are genuine Greeks,” 

At present the community of Zante has no spiri- 
tual head, and the people in their poverty are con- 
stantly emigrating, so that there are almost as many 
Zantiots in Corfu as in their native island. In both 
places the Zante Jews are usually tinsmiths. The 
Zante community possessed two synagogues, one 
Zantiot and the other Candiot, but the latter was des- 
troyed by an earthquake some years ago. The Zan- 
tiot synagogue was built in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth century by Cretan Jews who had sought 
refuge in Zante from a revolution. Abraham Coen 
{b. 1670; d. 1729) is the only well-known rabbinical 
author of the island. He was a Cretan by ancestry, 
put was born in Zante, and graduated as a physician 
at the University of Padua. In 1700 he published 
his “Derashot ‘al ha-Torah,” which was followed 
by his “Kehunnat Abralam,” a paraphrase of the 
Psalms in various meters (Venice, 1719). In 1879 





M. Ventura of Corfu found a Hebrew poem by Coen 
inscribed on the wall of the Candiot synagogue, and 
later edited his discovery. 

During the period of Venetian dominion the Jews 
of Zante were subjected to the same restrictions as 
were their coreligionists throughout the republic, be- 
ing obliged to wear the Banee, and losing all rights 
of citizenship, while they were forced to bear all civic 
burdens and to live in a ghetto. English control 
(1815-64) improved their status greatly, but they 
were still forbidden to become citizens, and the gates 
of the ghetto were not torn down until 1862. In 1864, 
however, when the island was annexed to Greece, the 
Jews of Zante were granted all civil and political 
rights. 

In connection with the riots of CorFu in 1891, 
serious excesses were committed against the Jews of- 
Zante on May 1 of that year, during an ecclesiastical 
procession. The blood accusation of Corfu had ex- 
cited the population to such an extent that many Jews 
left the island. Archbishop Latasof Zante took oc- 
easion at the Parliament of Religions in Chicago, 
Sept. 23, 1893, to make a declaration against this 
calumny, and he even appealed to the congress to 
give his protest its official sanction. 

D. M. C. 


ZANTE, ABRAHAM. See ABRAHAM BEN 
SHABBETHAI COHEN OF ZANTE. 


ZAPATEIRO, JOSEPH. 
JOSEPH. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH: Name given by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli. 45). It seems to be an 
Egyptian name, but its etymology isin doubt, It 
is not plain on what (Hebrew ?) etymology the ear- 
liest explanations of Hebrew scholars were founded. 
Targum Onkelos gives the meaning of the name as 
“the man to whom mysteriesare revealed”; pseudo- 
Jonathan, “one who reveals mysteries”; Josephus . 
(“ Ant.” ii. 6, § 1), “a finder of mysterics.” Many 
other old writers offer similar definitions, and even 
the A. V. has in the margin: “ Which in the Coptic 
signifies, ‘A revealer of secrets,’ or ‘The man to 
whom secrets are revealed.’” There is, however, 
no Egyptian etymology by which these guesses can 
be supported. Jerome claims that his suggestion, 
“savior of the world,” rests on the Egyptian, and 
possibly the reading of the Septuagint has been fol- 
lowed by the authors of this etymology; the Coptic 
“eneh” = Egyptian “nh” (= “eternity,” “eternal ”), 
seems to be discernible, to which erroneously the 
later meaning of the Hebrew “‘olam” (“eternity,” 

“age”; later, “ world”) has been given, overlooking 
the “ ‘ayin, » Thus this inadmissible interpretation, 
which is accepted even by Jablonski, clearly be- 
trays rabbinical influence. 

Modern Egyptologists have tried a great many 
untenable etymologies for the element “Zaphnath,” 
but have mostly agreed that “ paaneah” contains the 
Egyptian “p-‘dnh,” meaning “the life” (thus first 
Lepsius, “ Chronologie,” i. 382). Steindorff’s expla- 
nation (in “Zeitschrift fur Aegyptische Sprache,” 
xxvii. 42; modifying Krall’s etymology in “Trans. 
7th Orientalist. Congr.” p. 110) differs somewhat ; it 
is “ge(d)-p-nute(r)-ef-onh ” = “the god speaks, [and] - 
he lives.” This has become popular, and is philo- 


See CAPATEIRO, 
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logicalty possikla; however, it’ does. fot convey the 
allusion to Joseph's office or merits which.we should 
expect. “P-‘8nh” (= “the ife") would pill auswer- 
better in this Tpspéct; -only: iy ‘Zaphnath,”,does yot 
admit a quite convincing explanatton. Th e Septu- 
“ agint (Yov[or Fon]Oopgavfa) aid the Hexaplaric ver- 
sions, however, differ sé widely’ from the Hebrew‘ 
, in the firgt half of the name that Lg may have been | 
. disfigured by copyists. 


uardt, Philologus, vil. 676; Cheyne and 


BIBLIOGRAPHY? Ma: 
col. 5379 (where a disfigured Hebrew 


17 Bleek, Hneye. Bett, 


original subpectedl)s Zeitschrift fir Ae ‘ische 
Sprache, 1883, thes: Proc, Soc, Bibl. Arch, xx. (where 
the other theorles have been collected). 

E.G.H. + W. M. M. 


ZAPPERT, BRUNO: Austrian dramatist and 
journalist ; bora I in Vienna, Jan. 28, 1845; died there 
Jan. 81, 1892. The Zappert family, many members 
ot which have gained prominence as merchants, 
originally settled in Bohemia, and spread‘thence to 
Hungary and lower Austria. Bruno, who was the 
son of August Zappert, a manufacturer, reccived 
his early education at the gymnasium; and, though 
desiring a university training, he entered the Vienna 
commarcial academy in 1862 with a view to fitting 
himself to continue the business of his father. The 
latter's timely death, however, caused him to 

age his plans, and he engaged in the publishing 

biSiness'in Vienna, beginning with Wallishauser, 

and in 1869 assuming the sole management of 

. Higel’s house, which he conducted till 1877. He 

then.took up dramatic literature, becoming secretary 

. and artistic director of the Presburg theater, and 

later dramatist of the Carltheater in Vienna, where 

he worked for two years under Director Steiner, 
and for three-years under Tatarczy. 

*Zappert edited the “Wietter Leben” (from 1879), 
_anger’s “Hans Jorgel” (1885-86), and the illus- 
“trated “ ‘Wiener Wespen * (1886-87); and he collabo- 
tated on other Vienna journals as feuilletonist. -He 

“also frequently collaborated for the theater, work- 
_ ing with Robert Genée, Costa, Jul. Rosen, Mann- 
stiidt,-Oeribaner, and others; and he wrote many 
coms? w#hd topical songs for the stage, as well as 
celebration plays and pfologues. 

His principal plays were: “Zwischen Zwei Ue- 
beln,” musical farce in one act, with music by Franz 
Roth (1870; acted and published under the pseudo- 
nym “Zeno Brunner "5 “Die Czarin,” operetta in 
three acts, with music by Max Wolf (1872); “Ein 
Hochgeborener,” popular piece in three acts, with 
music by H. Delin (1877); “Kin Junger Drahrer,” 
musical farce in three acts, with music by Paul 
Mestrozi (1878); “Rinicherl,” parody in one act, 
with music by Gothov-Grtineke (1878); “Cri-cri,” 
musical picture from life in one act (1879); “Die 
Glickerln am Kornfeld,” parody on Robert Plan- 
quette’s -“ Les Cloches de Corneville,” with music 
by Gothov-Griineke (1879); “Eine Parforcejagd 
Durch Europa,” extravaganza in three tableaux, 
with music by Jul. Hopp (1879); “Ein Bobm in 
Amerika,” musical burlesque in six tableaux, with 
music by Gothov-Griineke (1880); “Moderne Wei- 
ber,” musical farce in three tableaux, with music by 

’ Gothov-Grineke (1880) ; “ Preasburger Luft,” mu- 
sical local farce m five tableaux (1882): “Der Para- 


os 
graplienritter,” mausical farce in four acts (1883; 

‘published. as “Docfor Schimmel *); “Pamperl’s 
Abenteuer,” ‘musical farce in three acts (1883); 
“Theaterblut,” musical farce in three acts (1883); 
“Papa Pelugyay,” farce in one act (1884); Resch-* 
fesch,” musical farce in one act (1884) ; “Seia Spezi,” 
“musfeal farce in five acts, with music by Frarz 
Roth (1884); “Beim Sacher,” musical farce in one 
‘ect, with music by Paul Mestrozi (1887); (with 
Genée and Mannstidt) “ Der Glucksritter,” Operetip 
in three acts, with music by Alf. Czibulka (1887); 
(with Genée) “Der Freibeuter,” operetta in thtte 
acts from the French, with music by Planquette 
(1888); (with Genée) “ Ein Deutschmeister,” operetta 
in three acts, with music by C. M. Ziehrer (1888-89) ; 
“Johann Nestroy,” musical popular piece in six 
tableaux (1888); (with Genée) “Die Jagd nach dem 
Glucke,” operetta in three acts and an introduction, 
with music by Franz von Suppé (1888; printed as a 
text-book and translated into five languages); “ Das 
Lachende Wien,” farce” in six tableaux, with intro- 
duction; (with Genée) “Die Herzogin von New- 
foundland, ” operetta in three acts, With music by 
Ludwig Englander; (with Genée) “Prinz Eugen,”, 
operetta in three acts, with music by I. R, Kral; 
“Im Flug um die Welt,” fairy extravaganza (1891); 
etc, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Eisenberg, Das einige Wien, i. 657: Wurz- 


bach, Bingraphisches Lazikon, vol. 59; Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 
mer, OU fo, 805, p. 44! N.D. 


ZAPPERT, GEORGE: Hungarian historian 
and archeologist ; born in Alt-Ofen Dec. 7, 1806; 
died in Vienna Nov, 28, 1869. The son of well- to- 
do parents, Zappert was educated at the Pesth gym- 
nasium and at the University of Vienna. He began 
the study of medicine, but relinquished it after re- 
nouncing Judaism for Roman Catholicism in 1829, 
then taking up theology. This too he was forced 
to abandon in the second year, owing to deafness 
caused by asevere illness; and after this disappoint- 
ment, which he felt keenly, he devoted himself to 
what became his life-work, namely, the study of the 
Middle Ages. He led a retired life in Vienna; and 
it is noteworthy that he foretold the time of his 
death to the minute three days before it occurred, 
and that there have been in his family several cases 
of similar premonition. The Imperial Academy of 
Sciences elected him corresponding member on July 
28; 1851. 

Zappert published: “Gravure en Bois du XII. 
Siecle” (Vienna, 1887 e¢ seq.); “Vita B. Petri Aco- 
tanti” (5. 1889); and the following memoirs: 
“Ueber Antiquititenfunde im Mittelalter ” (in “Sitz- 
ungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften,” Nov., 1850); “Epiphania, ein Beitrag zur 
Christlichen Kunstarchaologie” (éb. xxi, 291-372); 
“Ueber Badewesen in Mittelalterlicher und Spaterer 
Zeit” (in “Archiv fir Kunde Oesterreichischer Ge- 
schichtsquellen,” xxi. 5); “Ueber Sogenannte Ver- 
briiderungsbiicher in Nekrologien im Mittelalter” 
(in “Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften,” x. 417-468, xi. 5-188); “Ucber 
ein fir den Jugendunterricht des Kaischs Max L 
Abgefasstes Lateinisches Gesprichsbichlein” (4b. 
xxviii. 198-280): etc. 
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(¥ienna), 1867, No. 110. e 
ie 4 : N.D.) 
APPERT, ISRAEL L.: Austrian'philanthio- 
pigt; eldér brother of George and grandfather of 
Bruno Zappert; born at Prague in 1795; died there 
in 1865, He was a grandson of Wolf Zappert, who 
was the founder of the family, and who was twice 
céurt jeweler, the second time to Emperor Joseph If. 
(1965-90). Wolf, who was distinguished for both 
uprightness and business ability, made two fortunes, 
the first of which he expended to secure the revoca- 
tion of an order expelling the Jews from Trebitsch ; 
and when his coreligionists were driven out of 
Prague he alone was allowed to remain, In his will 
he founded twenty-two charitable institutions en- 


dowed with considerable funds, which were admin-’ 


istered by his son and, after him, by his grandson, 
the subject of this article. I, L.Zabpert was also a 
director of many Jewish penévolent*institutions in 
Prague, and himself founded several more, among 
them oue for providing poor girls with dowries and 
trousseaux, and another for the care of the sick. 
BrBuioGRaPHY: Wurzbach, Biographisches Lenton, Fol, 59, 
8. . 
ZARA‘AT. Sce LEPRosY. 


ZARFATI, GAREFATI (“French”); Epithet 
frequently applied in rabbinical literature to Jews 
of French birth or descent. Among those so called 
may be mentioned: Meir Zarfati, whom Carmoly 
sought to identify with the Meir ha-Kohen of Nar- 
bonne who emigrated to Toledo, dying there in 
1268 (“Ha-Karmel,” vil. 58); Abraham Zarfati, 
author of the “Tamid ha-Shahar,” copied by Abra- 
ham of Chinon about 1870; Perez pany, called 
axdap ¢npqyn, which probably indicates that he 
emigrated from his native country, France, to Cata- 
Jonia; the physician Jacob b. Solomon Zarfati; 
and the mathematician Joseph b. Moses Zarfati. 
By far the most important Zarfati family, however, 
was that of Trasor (Trabotti), which seems to 
have originated in Trévoux in the department of the 
‘Ain, and to have settled in Italy in the second half 
of the fifteenth century. 


BreuiograPay: Azulal, Shem ha-Gedolim, ed. Leghorn, pp. . 


8a, 20b, 41a; Berliner’s Magazin, il. 16, 96; Conforte, Kore 

ha-Dorot, p. 89b et passim ; Gross, Gallia Judaica, pp. 220- 

222, 538, 576; Renan-Neubauer, Les Ecrivains Juifs Fran- 

Ris Pp. 710, 801; ‘R. E. J. iv. 114, 208; Steinschnelder, Cat. 

odt, Col. 2062 ; Zunz, Z. G. p. 166. 

E, 0. 8. K. 

Jacob ben Solomon Zarfati: Physician who 
lived, probably at Avignon, in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. He was a native of north- 
ern France, and is believed to have settled at Avi- 
guon after the banishment of the Jews. He was the 
author of a work entitled “Mishkenot Ya‘akob,” 
which is still extant in manuscript (Bibliothéque 
Nationale, Paris, MS. No. 187). This work is di- 
vided into three books, which bear separate titles, as 
follows: (1) “Bet Ya‘akob,” containing allegorical 
interpretations of certain passages of the Penta- 
teuch;~-(@ “Yeshu‘ot Ya‘akob,” a treatise on the 
ten plagues of Egypt; (3) “Kehillat Ya‘akob,” a 
theological treatise on the laws, other than the Ten 
Commandments, which are believed to have been 


es 7 
giyen on Mount Sinai. 








An appendix ehtitled* Ebel 
Rabbati,” contains an account of the deaths of three 
chiléten whom Zarfati {pst in-the space of three 
menths during-the.plagué of-180. Hé was-also the 
author of’a treatise ‘ef the headache called’ in med- 
ical works “‘vertigine” (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl,” No. ° 
2588, 2). : ee : 
BrBLioGRaPHy: Renkn-Neubauer, Les Eerivaine Juifs Fran- 
gaia, pp. 304 et seq “a 
E. C. ‘ I, Br. 
Joseph ben Samuel Zarfati (called by Christian , 
writers Josiphon, Giosifante, Giuseppo Gallo): . 
Italian physician; lived at Rome in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. He acquired early ip life a great 
reputation in his profession; and the privileges that 
had been granted (1504) to his father by Pope Ju- 
lius IL“were extended to him. These were renewed 
in 1524 by Leo X., who expressed himself toward the 
Jewish physician in the most flattering terms. He 
was the more willfng, said he in his patent, to’grant 
these privileges as Joseph was no less magnanimous 
and no Jess skilful'in his profession than was his 
father. < 
Joseph was well versed ins Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Arabic, and was an accomplished Latinist ang Hel- 
lenist; he possessed also a wide knowledge of math- 
ematics and philosophy. He was the: (gacher of 
Teseo Ambrogio, subsequently professor o! ee 
languages at the University of Bologna. In the 
ter part of his life Joseph met with many misfortunes. 
An unfaithful servant fled to Constantinople with all 
his savings. Joseph pursued him thither, but.was 
accused by the thief as a spy of the pope, and had 
to seck safety in flight. During the siege of Rome 
in 1527 Joseph was attacked by four robbers, -He 
succeeded in escaping; but while endeavering to 
reach Vicovaro he was stficken with the plague. *Re- 
fused entrance to the city, he died without assistance - 
in the open field. * i 


BiBLioGRAPHY: Perio Valeriano, De Litteratorum Infelici- 
tate Libri Duo, pp. 19 et seq., Venice, 1620; Vogelstein and ~ 
Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, ti. 85 and inde 
a » 1. DR, 


Samuel Zarfati. Sce Jew. Encyc, xi. 3b. 

ZARFATI: Oriental Jewish family, traced’ by 
the bibliographer Azulai to line of French rabbis 
descended from Rashi through his grandson Rabbenu 
Tam, 

Elijah Zarfati: Moroccan Talmudist; chief 
rabbi of Fez about 1770; grandson of Samuel Zar- 
fati. 

Joseph Zarfati: Turkish rabbinical scholar; 
lived at Adrianople in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. He was the author of o collection 
of sermons cutitled “ Yad Yosef” (1617). 

Samuel Zarfati: Chiefrabbiof Fez in the eight- 
eenth century; died 1713; grandson of Vidal Zarfati 
IL. {le wrote a work entitled “ Nimmuke Shemu’el,” 
jn which he defended the opinions of Maimonides. 

Vidal Zarfati I.: Moroccan Talmudist; lived 
at Fez in the sixteenth century. He is the earliest 
known member of the family. 

Vidal Zarfati II.: Chief rabbi of Fez; grand- 
son of Vidal Zarfati I.; lived about 1660. He was 
the author of “Zuf Debash,” a commentary on the 
Talmud. = 
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Zemah Zarfati: Talmudic author and chief 
rabbi of Tunis in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; remarkable for the number of his pupils. 
In the latter part of. his life he dwelt for several 
years at Damascus; but his last days were passed at 
Jerusalem, Some of his manuscript notes were pub- 
lished in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
by Joseph Cohen Tanugi in his “Bene Yosef.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v. 

D. Mz Fr. 

ZARIFA: Name of a goddess mentioned in a 
single passage of the Talmud (‘Ab. Zarah 12a) as 
having been worshiped at Ashkelon, Kohut, Levy, 
and other Jewish lexicographers identify her with 
Serapis ; but the Hebrew spelling would seem to im- 
ply that the deity was the goddess Sarapia or Sera- 
pia, another name of Isis Pharia, whose festival was 
celebrated in April (Preller, “ Rémische Mythologie,” 
8d_ed., ii. 882, Berlin, 1883). It is possible, how- 
ever, since Zarifa is mentioned in connection with 
Ashkelon, that she is to be identified with Derceto, 
who was worshiped in that city (Diodorus Siculus, 
i. 4; Ovid, “Metamorphoses,” iv. 8), the term “za- 
rifa” (= “composite”) being especially fitting for a 
goddess represented with a human head and the 
body of a fish. Joseph Halévy, on the other hand, 
suggests (“Revue Sémitique,” vi. 177) that Zarifa 
represents the Babylonian divinity Zarpanit, wife of 
Marduk. Fora variant view see ASHKELON. 


. BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Krauss, Lehnworter, iL, 8.v.; Neubauer, G. Z. 
p. 68, ’ 
8. M. Sen. 


ZAREKA. S8ce Accents In Hesrew. 


ZARKO, JUDAH BEN ABRAHAM: He- 
hrew poct distinguished for the elegance of his style; 
‘flourished at Rhodes in the sixteenth century. Dur- 
ing a residence at Constantinople he wrote his 
“Lehem Yehudah” (Constantinople, 1560), which 
contains an allegory on the soul, metricai and non- 
metrical poems, and epigrams directed against vari- 
ous celebrities, including Maimonides and Judah 
Sabara. A letter written by him to congratulate 
Joseph Hamon on his marriage is given at the be- 
ginning of the anonymous Hebrew style-book “ Ye- 
feh Nof,” and some of his shorter poems have been 
published by Edelmann in his “ Dibre Hefez ” (Lon- 
don, 1858). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl. cols, 1371 et seq.; 

Gratz, Gesch, ix, 385; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 395. 

Je I. Br 
ZARZA, SAMUEL IBN SENEH: Spanish 
philosopher; lived at Valencia in the second half of 
the fourteenth century. According to Zunz, his 
surname is derived from the Spanish town Zarza 
(= “thorn-bush”), and is accordingly synonymous 
with the Hebrew “sench.” Of his life no details 
are known; for while in his notes on the “Sefer ha- 
Yuhasin” (ed. Filipowski, p. 226) Samuel Shalom 
states that Zarza was burned at the stake by the 
tribunal of Valencia on the denunciation of Isaac 
Campaxton, who accused him of denying the crea- 
tion of the world, historians have proved this asser- 
tion a mere legend. Although a comparatively un- 
important writer, if his two works may serve asa 
criterion, Zarza ranked high in the estimation of his 
contemporaries, so that the poet Solomon Reubeni 


of Barcelona and the astronomer Isaac ibn A)-Hadib 
composed poems in his honor. 

Zarza was the author of the “Mekor Hayyim,” a 
philosophical commentary on the Pentateuch (Man- 
tua, 1559); and of the “Miklol Yofi,”a philosophical 
commentary devoted to the haggadot found in both 
Talmudim and divided into 151 chapters and seven 
parts (Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” No. 
1296). In the introduction to the latter work Zarza 
draws a melancholy picture of the state of the Jews 
of Castile in his time, stating that in Toledo alone 
10,000 perished in the course of the war between Don 
Pedro and his brother Henry. In his “Mekor Hay- 
yim,” Zarza mentions four other writings of his which 
are no longer in existence: “Taharat ha-Kodesh,” 
on the principles of religion; “‘Ezem ha-Dat”; 
“Zeror ha-Mor”; and “Magen Abraham.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschnelder, Cat. Bod. cols, 2498-98 ; Gritz, 

Gesch, 3d ed., viii, 16, 23, 25-26, 

K, I. Br. 

ZARZAL, ABRAHAM IBN (called Zarzar 
by Arabic chroniclers): Spanish physician and as- 
tronomer; flourished in the first half of the four- 
teenth century at the court of the Nasserites in Gra- 
nada, where a certain Pharez ben Abraham ibn Zar- 
zal, who may have been his father, was physician in 
ordinary (“ Monatsschrift,” xxxiii. 479; Steinschnei- 
der, “ Hebr. Uebers.” p, 272); died after 1869. Fear- 
ing that he might become involved in the murder 
of the minister Reduan, he retired to Castile, where 
his medical and astrological fame, as well as the 
recommendation of Mohammed IV. of Granada, who. 
was in friendly relations with the King of Castile, 
won him the appointment of astrologer and physi- 
cian in ordinary to Pedro the Cruel. Abraham, who 
gained the favor of the king and was constantly 
near him, took every opportunity of smoothing over 
the difficulties between Castile and Granada. It is 
said that he, like other astrologers, prophesied to 
Pedro that the horoscope of his nativity destined 
him to become the mightiest king of Castile, to con- 
quer the Moors everywhere, and to capture Jerusa- 
Jem. At Seville, a few wecks before his death, 
Pedro summoned Zarza} and said: “ Abraham, why 
have the events of my life been opposite to all that 
you and otherastrologers have prophesied tome? I 
bid you tell me the entire truth of all that I ask, 
concealing nothing.” Abraham replied: “Your 
Majesty, if I tell the whole truth, may I be certain 
that you will not be offended thereby?” Having 
been reassured on this point, he continued: “Will 
one perspire who takes a very hot bath on a very 
cold day in January?” “Certainly,” replied the 
king. “Such a result would be contrary to the gov- 
erning constellation,” said Abraham; “and it is the 
same with the horoscope of your nativity: yoursins 
and your government have brought about the direct 
opposite.” , 

Abraham was actively interested in the religious 
and philosophic movements of the time; and he en- 
deavored to gain recognition for Judaism. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juan Rodriguez de Cuenca, Sumario de lng 
Reyes de Espafia, p. 75, Madrid, 1781; Rios, Hist. it. 32 et 
8eq., 255 et seq.: Gritz, Gesch. 3d ed., vil. 356; Gedallah ibn 
Yahya, Sholshelet ha-Kabbalah, 83b (ed. Amsterdam) ; Je- 
schurun, ed. Kobak, vi. 201 et seq.; Monateschrift, xxxiil, 
ATT et neq. 

8. M. EK. 
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ZARZAL, MOSES IBN: Spanish physician 
and poet; physician in ordinary to Henry IIL. of 
Castile; flourished in the latter half of the four- 
teenth and the first part of the fifteenth century; 
son of Abraham ibn Zarzal. On March 6, 1405, he 
was at Toro, wherc he celebrated the birth of John IT. 
in a poem which is given in the “Cancionero de 
Baena ” (p. 222); and in 1889, 1400, and 1409 he re- 
sided in the Calle de Rehoyo at Segovia. The date 
of his death can not be determined; the epitaph 
found at Carmona stating that he died in 1432 isa 
forgery. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Juan Rodriguez de Cuenca, Sumario de los 
Reyes de Espafia, p. 75, Madrid, 1781; Kayserling, Sephir- 
dim, pp. 68 ef seq., 333; Gritz, Geach. viii, 47 ; Rios, Estudios, 
p. 419; idem, Hist. if. 423; Kayserling, Bibl. Esp.-Port.-Jud. 
p. 111; Fidel Fita, Historia Hebrea, 1. 218 et seq.; Boletin 
Acad, Hist. ix, 316, 349; xvii. 172 et seq. 

8. M. K. 

ZAUSMER, JACOB DAVID BEN ISAAC: 
Polish Masorite of the sixtcenth and seventcenth 
centuries; rabbi of Zausmer, near Cracow; died be- 
fore 1644. He was the author of the “Perush ha- 
Massorah” and of the “Ta‘ame ha-Massorah ” (Lu- 
blin, 1616); the former work elucidating Masoretic 
problems and forming a supplement to the “Sha‘ar 
Shibre Luhot” of Elijah Levita’s “Massoret ha- 
Massoret,” while the “'Ta‘ame ha-Massorah ” was a 
commentary on the Masorah. A revised and aug- 
mented edition was published by his son Judah 
Isaac Darshan (7), 1644), who speaks of his father 
as having died, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneret Yisracl, p. 570; First, Bibl. 
Jud. iil, 545; Steinsctinelder, Cat. Boal. cols, 1266-68, 


a M. SEL. 

ZAUSMER, JACOB BEN SAMUEL: Polish 
rabbi and preacher; flourished at Zausmer in the 
seventeenth century. He was the author of the 
“ Bet Ya‘akob” (Dyhernfurth, 1696), a work contain- 
ing 174 responsa. In the preface he says that he 
wrote also “ Toledot Ya‘akob,” homilies on the Pen- 
tateuch arranged in the order of the parashiyyot. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, Lt pate First, Bibl, 
Jud, til. 545; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodl, col. 1268. 


on M. SEL. 

ZAYIN (t): Seventh letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. The meaning of the name is uncertain. In 
sound the letter is a sonant sibilant, its phonetic 
value corresponding to the English “z.” It inter- 
changes with the surd sibilant (“s”), and occurs 
only asa radical, never as a formative element. In 
the later period it has the numerical value 7. 

vT. I. Br. 

ZBARAZER. See EXRENKRANZ, BENJAMIN 
WoLr. 

ZBITEOVER, SAMUEL. Sec Warsaw. 


ZEALOTS (Hebrew, Kanna’im): Zealous de- 
fenders of the Law and of the national life of the 
Jewish people; name of a party opposing with re- 
lentless rigor any attempt to bring Judea under the 
dominion of idolatrous Rome, and especially of the 
aggressive and fanatical war party from the time of 
Herod until the fall of Jerusalemand Masada. The 
members of this party bore also the name Sicarr, 
from their custom of going about with daggers 
(“siex ") hidden beneath their cloaks. with which 


rilegious act or anything provoking anti-Jewish 
feeling. 

Following Josephus (“B. J.” ii. 8, § 1; “Ant.” 
xviii. 1, §§ 1, 6), most writers consider that the Zeal- 
ots were a so-called fourth party founded by Judas 
the Galilean (see Gritz, “Gesch.” iii. 252, 259; 

Schiirer, “Gesch.” 1st ed., i. 3, 486). 
Origin and This vicw is contradicted, however, 
Meaning by the fact that Hezekiah, the father 
of of Judas the Galilean, had an organ- 
the Name, ized band of so-called “ robbers” which 
made war against the Idumean Herod 
(“B. J.” i. 10, 85; “Ant.” xiv, 9, § 2), and also by 
the fact that the system of organized assassination 
practised by the Zealots was in existence during the 
reign of Herod, if not long before (see below). The 
name “ Kanna'im” (p*sap; not “ Kenaim” as given 
in Herzog-Hauck, “ Real-Encyc.” 1886, 3.0, “ Zelo- 
ten”) occurs twice in the Talmud: in Sanh. ix, 11 
and in Ab. R. N. vi. (where the other version has 
y po [“Sicarii”]; see Schechter’s edition, pp. 31 
and 82). The former passage contains a statute, 
evidently of the Maccabean time, declaring that 
“ Whosoever steals the libation cup [Num. iv. 7] or 
curses one with the aid of the Holy Name [Lev. 
xxiv. 16, Sifra] or has sexual intercourse with a 
Syrian [heathen] woman shall be felled by the Kan- 
na’im or Zealots.” This is explained in the Talmud 
(Sanh, 82a, b; Yer. Sanh. ix. 27b) to mean that, while 
the acts mentioned are not causes for criminal pro- 
cedure, they fall into the same category as did the 
crime of Zimri the son of Salu, whom Phinehas, be- 
cause “he was zealous for his God,” slew flagrante 
delicto (Num. xxv. 11-14). Phinehas is.set up as 
a pattern, being called “Kanna’i ben Kanna'i” (a 
Zealot, the son of a Zealot), inasmuch as he followéd 
the example of Levi, the son of Jacob, who avenged 
the crime perpetrated upon Dinah by killing the © 
men of Shechem (Sifre, Num, 131; Sanh. 82b; comp. 
Book of Jubilees, xxx. 18, 23, where Levi is said to 
have been chosen for the priesthood because he was 
zealous in executing vengeance upon the enemies of 
Israel, and Judith ix. 2-4, where Simeon as ancestor 
of Judith is praised for his zealous act). 

This unfailing “zeal for the Law” became the 
standard of piety in the days of the Maccabean 
struggle against the Hellenizers, Thus itis asserted 
that when Mattathias slew the Jew whom he saw 
sacrificing to an idol, “he dealt zealously for the 
law of God, as did Phinehas unto Zimri the son of 
Salu”; and Mattathias’ claim of descent from Phin- 
ehas implies that, like the latter, he obtained for 
his house the covenant of an everlasting pricsthood 
(I Macc. ii. 24, 26, 54). Mattathias’ call, “ Whoso- 
ever is zealous of the Law, and maintaineth the cove- 
nant, let him follow me” (2. verse 27; comp. verses 
43-45), whether authentic or not, is practically a 
recognition of a league of Kanna’im or Zealots, no 
matter when or by whom the First Book of Macca- 

bees was written. Similarly Elijah 

Phinehas also is lauded for his zeal for the Law 
the Model (7. verse 58; comp. I Kings xix. 10, 14; 
Zealot. Ecclus. [Sirach] xlviii, 2); and later 
haggadists declared Phinehas and Eli- 

jah to have been the same person (Targ. Yer. to Ex. 
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was regarded during the Maccabean reign as the 
type of true (priestly) piety, in contradistinction to 
the Hellenizing Sadducees typified by Zimri, may be 
learned from the warning said to have been addressed 
by King Japnzus on his deathbed to his wife: “Fear 
not the Pharisces nor the Sadducees [non-Pharisees], 
but the hypocrites who conduct themselves like 
Zimri and expect the reward of Phinehas” (So- 


fah map. * 
Originally the name “Kanna’im” or “Zealots” 
, signified religious fanatics; and as the Talmudic 
traditions ascribe the rigorous laws concerning mar- 
riage with a non-Jewess (Sanh. 82a) to the Hasidseean 
bet din of the Hasmoneans, so probably to the Zeal- 
ots of the Maccabean time are due the rabbinical 
laws governing the relations of Jews to idolaters, 
as well as those concerning idols, such as the pro- 
hibition of all kinds of images (Mek., Yitro, 6) and 
even the mere lookirg upon them, or of the use of 
the shadow of an idol (Tosef., Shab. xvii.; ‘Ab. Zarah 
iii, 8), or of the imitation of heathen (Amorite) cus- 
toms (Shab. vi. 10; Tosef., Shab. vi.). Tbe divine 
attribute “El kanna” (= “a jealous God”; Ex. xx. 
5; Mek., Yitro, 7c.) is significantly explained as 
denoting that, while God is merciful and forgiving 
in regard to every other transgression, He exacts 
vengeance in the case of idolatry: “As longas there 
is idolatry in the- world, there is divine wrath” 
(Sifre, Deut. 96; Sanh. x. 6; comp. I Macc. iii. 8). 
Regarding the original Zealots or Kanna’im, the 
source from which Josephus derived his description 
.of the Essenes, and which has been preserved in more 
complete form in Hippolytus, “Origenis Philoso- 
* phungena sive Omnium Heresium Refutatio,” ix. 
26 (ed. Dunker, 1859, p. 482; comp. Jew. Encyc. 
Vv, 228-230), has the following: 

"Some of these [Essenes] observe a still more rigid practise 
#-not handling or looking at a coin bearing an image, saying 
that one should neither carry nor look at nor fashion ahy image ; 
nor will they enter a city at the gate of which statues are 
erected, since they consider it unlawful to walk under an 
image [comp. Sifra, Kedoshim, 1.; Shab. 149a; Yer. ‘Ab. Zarah 
fll. 42b-43b]. Others threaten to siay any uncircumcised.Gentile 

* who listens to a discourse on God and His laws, unless he under- 
goes the rite of circumcision [comp. Sanh. 59; Sifre, Deut. 
345]; should he refuse to do so, they kill htm instantly. From 
this practise they have received the name of ‘Zealots’ or *Si- 
carii.’ Others again call no one Lord except God, even though 
one should torture or kill them.” 

Tt is only this last point which Josephus singles 
ut as the doctrine of the Zealotsof his day (“B. J.” 
ii. 8, § 1; “Ant.” xviii. 1, §§ 1-6) in order to give 
thém the character of political extremists; the rest 
he omits, But even here he misstates the facts. "The 
principle that God alone is King is essentially a re- 
ligious one. It found expression in the older liturgy 

s(comp. “Beside Thee we have no King,” in “Emet 
we-Yazzib”; “Rule Thou alone over us,” in the 
eleventh benediction of the “Shemoneh ‘Esreh”; 
“And be Thou alone King over us,” in “U-Beken 
Ten Pahdeka”; “We have no King besides Thee,” 
in “ Abinu Malkenu ” and in “ Yir’u ‘Enenu”). Ex- 
pressed. in I Sam. viii. 7, and deemed by the Rabbis 
to be expressed also in Num. xxiii. 21 and Deut. 
xxx. 5 (see Targ. to Sifre, Deut. 346; Musaf of 
Rosh ha-Shanah; comp. also III Sibyllines, ii.; IIT 


Mace. ii. 4), it was to be pronounced in the “ Shema‘” 
Aaw {Daw 32 4. Tret.3... 





PROD! ara 


9: 
Sifre, p. 72b, note, erroneously ascribes the inatitu- 
tion to the time of the Roman oppression). As early 
as 68 B.c. the Pharisaic elder’ in the name of the na- 
tion declared to Pompey that it was not befitting for 
them to be ruléd by aking, because the form of gov- . 
ernment received from their forefathers was that of 
subjection to the priests of the God they worshiped, 
whereas the present descendants of the priests 
(Hyrcanus and Aristobulus) sought-to introduce an- 
other form of government which would make slaves _ 
of them (Josephus, “Ant.” xiii. 8, § 2). The king, 
ship of God is indeed especially accentuated in thé’ 
Psalms of Solomon, composed at that time (ii: 86; 
v.22; vii. 8; xvii. 1, 82, 88, 51). “Either God is 
your king or Nebuchadnezzar” (Sifra, Kedoshim, 
at the close); “Whoso takes upon himself the yoke 
of the Torah will have the yoke of the worldly 
power removed from him,” says R. Nehunya ben 
ha-Kanah (“the Zealot”; see Geiger's “Zeitschrift,” 
ii, 88; comp. Ab. R. N. xx. [ed. Schechter, p. 72]); 
“My mother’s sons were incensed against me” (Cant. 

i. 6); “These are Sanhedrin” [“Boulai”] of Judea 
who cast off the yoke of the Holy One and set over 
themselvesa human king.” See also Philo’s descrip- 
tion of the Essenes in “Quod Probus Liber Est,” 
§§ 12-13: “They condemn masters; even their most 
cruel and treacherous oppressor [Herod] could not 
but look upon them as free men.” 

The reign of the Jdumean Herod gave the impetus . 
for the organization of the Zealots as a political 
party. Shemaiah and Abtalion (Ptollion), as mem- 
bers of the Sanhedrin, at first opposed Herdd, but 
seem to have preferred a passive resignation in the end 

(Josephus, “ Ant.” xiv. 9,84; xv.1,§ 


Organiza- 1;xv.7,$10;xv. 10,4); though there 
tion asa were those who “could by no torments 
Political be forced to call him [Herod] king,” 

Party. and who persisted in opposing his gov- 


ernment. Hezekiah and his so-called 
“band of robbers,” who were the first to fall as vic- 
tims under Herod's bloodthirsty rule (“B. J.” i. 10, 
§5; “Ant.” xiv. 9, 852-3), were by no meanscommon 
robbers. Josephus, following his sources, bestows 
the name of “robbers” upon all the argent patriots 
who would not endure the reign of the usurper and 
who fied with their wivesand children to the cavesand 
fortresses of Galilee to fight and to die for their con- 
viction an@ their freedom (“ Ant.” xiv, 15, §§ 4-6; 
xv. 8, §8 3-4; xvii. 10, §$5-8; xx. 8, §8 5-6; “B. J.” 
i. 18, $1; ii, 18, $8 2-4; iv. 4, § 3; and elsewhere), 
All these “robbers” were in reality Zealots. Jose- 
phus relates of one of them that he slew his wife and 
lis seven sons rather than allow them to be slaves to 
the Idumean Herod (“ Ant.” xiv. 15, § 5; “B. J" i. 
16,-§ 4); this man is possibly identical with Taxo, 
the Levite mentioned in the “Assumptio Mosis,” 
ix, 1-7, as undergoing a martyr’s death in a cave 
with his seven sons, saying: “Let us die rather than 
transgress the commands of the Lord of Lords, the 
God of our fathers; for if we do this our blood will 
be avenged before the Lord” (comp. Charles, “The 
Assumption of Moses,” 1897, p. 36, who suggests 
the original reading xopn [the Zealot”] in place 
of NDpn, which he considers a corruption of the 
copyist; see also Schtirer, “Gesch.” 1st ed., ifi 
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Galilee seems to have been the main fortress in which 
the Zealots concentrated their forces (“ Ant.” xiv. 
15, $4; Xvii. 10, § 5). + 

It was for the sake of punishing the crimes of 
idolatry and bloodshed corhmitted by Herod that 
the Zealots of Jerusalem first appeared with daggers 
(“sica ”) hidden underneath their cloaks, bent upon 
slaying the Idumean despot. Josephus relates 
(* Ant.” xv, 8, $8 1-4) that it was the introduction 
of Roman institutions entirely antag- 
onistic to the spirit of Judaism, such 
as the gymnasium, the arena, and, 
above all, the trophies (that is, images 
to which homage was to be paid), which provoked 
the indignation of the people. Ten citizens of Jeru- 
salem swore vengeance against Herod as an enemy 
of the nation, and, with concealed daggers, went 
into the theater, where Herod was supposed to be, 
in order to slay him there. Owing, however, to his 
system of espionage, Herod was informed of the con- 
spiracy in time, and so escaped, while the conspira- 
tors suffered death with great torture, but gloried in 
their martyrdom. The people sympathized with 
them, and in their wrath tore to picces the spy who 
had discovered the plot. Another outburst of in- 
dignation on the part of the Zealots occurred when 
Herod, toward the end of his life, placed a large 
golden eagle over the great gate of the Temple.- Two 
masters of the Law, Judah ben Sarifai and Matta- 
thias ben Margalot, exhorted their disciples to sacri- 
fice their lives rather than allow this violation of the 
Mosaic law, which forbids as idolatry the use of 
such images; and forty young men with these two 
teachers at their head pulled down the golden eagle, 
for which act the entire company suffered the cruel 
penalty of death by fire inflicted by order of Herod 
(“B. 3.” i. 83, 82; “Ant.” xvii. 6, 88 2-4). 

The spirit of this Zealot movement. however, was 
not crushed. No sooner had Herod died (4c.£.) than 
the people cried out for revenge (“ Ant.” xvii. 9, 
§ 1)and gave Archelausno peace. Judea was full of 
robber bands, says Josephus (/.c. 10, § 8), the lead- 
ersof which each desired to be a king. It was then 

that Judas, the son of Hezekiah, the 

Judas, “above-mentioned robber-captain, or- 
the Zealot ganized his forces for revolt, first, it 

Leader. seems, againg, the Herodian dynasty, 

and then, when Quirinus jgtroduced 
the census, against submission to the rule of Rome 
and its taxation. Little reliance, however, can be 
placed upon Josephus regarding the character of 
Judas: at one point this author describes him as a lead- 
er “desirous only of the royal title” and bent upon 
“pillaging and destroying people's property ” with 
the aid of “a multitude of men of profligate char- 
acter”; elsewhere (“B. J.” ii. 8, § 1; “Ant.” 
xviii. 1, 88 1, 6; comp. “B. J.” ii. 17, § 8) he 
mentions Judas as “the founder of the fourth sect 
of Jewish philosophy, who taught that God is the 
only Ruler and Lord, and neither death nor any 
dread should make them call any man Lord”; 
and at the same time he says, “The nation was 
infected with their doctrine to au incredible de- 
gree, which became the cause of its many misfor- 
tunes, the robberies and murders committed.” 
Jupas THE GALILEAN, the son of Hezekiah, is spo- 
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ken of in Eccl. R. i. 11 as one of the scholarly Hasi- 
dim to whom in the world to come God shall join 
a band of the righteous to place him at His side be- 
cause he failed to receive due homage as a martyr 
(see Derenbourg, “ Palestine,” p. 161). 

It was under the leadership of Judas ‘ind of his 
sons and grandson that the Zealots became an ag- 
gressive and relentless political party which would 
brook no compromise and would have no peace with 
Rome. They were those who*would bring ‘about 
“the kingdom of heaven,” that is, the kingship of 
God, “by force and violence” (Matt. xi, 12). Of 
Judas’ three sons, Jacob and Simon fell as martyrs 
to their cause in opposing the Roman rule under Ti- 
berius Alexander (“ Ant.” xx. 5, § 2); his other son, 
Menahem, was the chief leader of the revolt in 66, 
and was slain on account of his tyranny by rivals in 
bis own party when, surrounded with royal pomp, 
he went up to the Temple to be crowned (“B. J.” 
ii. 17, $$ 8-9; comp, 7. § 3 and “ Vita,” § 5), Rab- 
binical tradition alludes to Menahem’s Messiahship 
when stating that the Messiah’s name is Menahem 
the son of Hezekiah (Sanh, 98b); and according to 
Geiger (“Zcitschrift,” vii. 176-178), he is the one 
who went up with eighty couples of disciples of the 
Law equipped with golden armor and crying out: 
“Write upon the horn of the ox, ‘Ye [yielding 
Pharisees] have no share in the God of Israel!’” 
(Yer. Hag. ii. 77b). His kinsman and successor at 
Masada was the Zealot leader Eleazar ben Jair (“B. 
J.” ii. 17, $§ 9-10; vii. 9). In the speech attributed 
to him he declares that it is a glorious privilege to 
die for the principle that none but God is the true 
Ruler of mankind, and that rather than yield to 
Rome, which is slavery, men should slay their wives 
and children and themselves, since their souls will 
live forever (éd. 8, &§ 6-7). This is certainly not 
the language and conduct of the leader of a band of 
“robbers,” as Josephus persists in calling this party. 
In their opposition to Rome the Zealots were clearly 
inspired by religious motives (Geiger, “Zeitschrift,” 
V. 268 et seg.; Gritz, “Gesch.” iii. 4, 259, 795-797). 

As Btated by Josephus ({B. J.” iv. 3, § 9), they 
boastfully called themselves by the name of “ Kan- 
na’im” (Zealots) on account of their religious zeal, 
The right of the Kanna’im to assassinate any non- 
Jew who dared to enter the consecrated parts of the 
Temple was officially recognized in @ statute in- 
scribed upon the Temple wall and discovered by , 
Clermont-Ganneau in 1871 (see Schtrer, “Gesch.” 
ist ed., ii. 3, 274; comp. Josephus, “B, J.” vi, 2, 
$4; both Derenbourg and Gritz [“ Gesch.” iii. 4, 225] 
misunderstood the passage). “Kanna’im” was the 
name for those zealous for the honor and sanctity of 
the Law as well as of the sanctuary, and for this 
reason they at first met with the support and en- 
couragement of the people and of the Pharisaic 
leaders, particularly those of the rigid school of 
Shammai. It was only after they had been so car- 
ried away by their fanatic zeal as to become wanton 
destroyers of life and property throughout the land 
that they were denounced as heretic Galileans (Yad. 
iv. 8) and “murderers” (o°In¥IN; Sotah ix. 9) and . 
that their principles were repudiated by the peace- 
loving Pharisees. 

When, in the year 6, Judas of Gamala in Galilee 
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started his organized opposition to Rome, he was 
joined by one of the leaders of the Pharisees, R. 
Zadok, a disciple of Shammai and one of the fiery 
patriots and popular heroes who lived to witness 
the tragic end of Jerusalem (“ Ant.” xviii. 11; Git. 
56a; Gritz, “Gesch.” iii. 4, 259, 796, and I. IL. 
Weiss, “Dor Dor we-Dorshaw,” «i, 177, against 
Geiger, ‘ Zeitschrift,” v. 268). The 
taking of the census by Quirinus, the 
Roman procurator, for the purpose 
ee » of taxation was regarded as a sign 
of Roman enslavement; and the Zealots’ call for 
stubborn resistance to the oppressor was responded 
to enthusiastically, The anti-Roman spirit -of the 
Zealots, as Gritz has shown (2.¢.), found its echo 
chiefly in the school of Shammai, whose members 
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did not slink from resorting to the sword, as the 4 


ultimate authority in matters of the Law when auti- 
heathen measures were to be adopted (Shab, 17a; 
Weiss, dc, p. 186). A great many of the Jaws that 
are so strikingly hostile to idols and idolaters (Ab. 
Zarah 20a; ‘Tosef., ‘Ab. Zarah, iii, 3;.Sauh. 68b; 
and elsewhere) appear to have emanated from these 
times of warfare against Rome (Gritz, “Gesch.” 
iii. 4, 471), though such views were expressed as 
early as the time of Join Hyrcanus (sce JUBILEES, 
Boox or). 5 : 

The call for political aetivity was renewed with 
greater fovee when, after the death of Agrippa L. 
in-the year 44, Judea became more emphatically a 
province of Rome and the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem 
was again deprived of its jurisdiction. Numerous 
bands of Zealots under the leadership of Tholomy, 
Amram, Hanibas (Tahina ?), and Eleazar (sce below) 
roamed through the land, fanning local strifes into 
wars of rebellion; but in every case they were ulti- 
mutely defeated, and their leaders were either be- 
headed or banished for a time (* Ant.” xx. 1, § 1). 
Soon afterward Jacob and Simon, sons of Judas the 
Galilean, as mentioned above, organized a revolt 
against Tiberius Alexander, and paid the penalty 
of crucifixion (47), But matters reached a climax 
under the procurators Cumanus, Felix, and Florus 
(49-64), who vied with one another in bloodthirsty 
ernelty and tyranny when the Zealot leaders, in their 
desperate struggle against the overwhcluing power 
of an implacable enemy, resorted te extreme meas- 
ures in order to force the people to action. 

Three men are singled out by Josephus and in 
rubbinical.tradition as having shown boundless feroc- 
ily in their warfare against Rome and Romanizers: 
Eveazar B. Dinar, Amram, (“ Ant.” xx. 1, $1; 8, 
§ 4), and Tahina (Josephus has “IIanibas,” not 
“Flannibal” as Gritz reads, and in “B, J.” ii 
§ 4, “ Alexander”; comp. Sotah ix. 9; Cant. R. ffi. 5; 
Gritz, “ Ges . 4, 431). Of Eleazar ben Dinai 
and Amram it is said in the last-cited passage that 
“they desired to urge the Messianic deliverance of 
Israel, but fell in the attempt.” Regarding Eleazar 
ben Dinai (comp. Kil. v. 10) and Tabina (called also 
the “Pharisaic saint”), R. Johanan b. Zakkai relates 
in Sotah é.¢. that, on account of the frequent mur- 
ders committed by them and which won them the 
epithet of “murderers,” the Mosaic law concerning 
expiation for unknown slain ones (“‘eglah ‘arufah ”) 
vas set in abeyance., Obviously Josephus misrep- 





























resents these Zealot leaders, who, while tyrannical 
and cruel, were certainly no “robbers.” However, 
theirdealings with property, especially 
Misrepre- . that belonging to those suspected of 
sented by friendliness to Rome, created anarchy 
Josephus. throughout the land, as may be learned 
from the rabbinical legislation con- 
cerning the “sikarikon” (Git. v. 6, 55b; Yer, Git. 
»¥. 47b). One of these, named Doras and mentioned 
by Josephus (/.¢.), las become, like Eleazar ben Dinai, 
proverbial in rabbinical literature (Men. 57a; Yer. 
Shab, 14a, where he is mentioned as a type of a vo- 
racious eater). ~ 
As the oppression of the Roman procurators in- 
ercased, so also the passion and violence of the Zeal- 
ots grew in intensity, affecting all the discontented, 
while one pseudo-Messiah after another appeared 
arousing the hope of the people for deliverance 
from the Roman yoke (* Ant.” xx. 5,8 1; 9, $10; 
“B,J.” ii.18,8 5), It was quite natural that under 
the name of Sicarii all kinds of corrupt elements, 
men eager for pillage ‘and murder, should join the 
party, spreading terror through the land, Finally 
the barbarities of Albinus aud, above all, of Gessius 
Florus precipitated the crisis and played into the 
hands of the terrorists (“ Ant.” xx. 9-11: “B,J.” ii. 
14-15). The issue was between the peace party, 
which was willing to yicld to eruel Rome, and the 
war party, which, while relying on God's help, de- 
manded bold action; and under the leadership of the 
priestly governor of the Temple, Eleazar ben Ana- 
nia, who refused to reccive gifta ‘from or offer sac- 
rifice on behalf of Rome, the latter party prevailed 
(“B. J.” ii, 17, § 2), another priest belonging to the 
Shammaite party, Zachariah b, Amphicalos, having 
decided in favor of Eleazar (Tosef., Shab. x vik 6; Git. 
56a; Gritz, “Gesch.” iii, 4, 458-458, 818), At this 
opportune time Menahem, the son of Judas the Qali- 
lean, seized the fortress Masada in Galilee, killed the 
Roman garrison, and then drove the Romans out of 
other fortresses; and finally his kinsman and sueces- 
sor as master of Masada, Eleazar ben Jair, took up 
the war of rebellion against Rome and carried it to 
the very end (“B. J.” ii. 17, 88 2, 7,10). True to the 
Shammaite principle that warfare against the hea- 
then possessors of Palestine is permitted even on the 
Sabbath (Shab. 191; Griitz, 2c. pp. 796-797), the war 
was carried on by the Zealots on that day (“B. J.” 
ii. 19, § 2), and the Romans were everywhere over- 
powered and annihilated, Simon bar Giora being one 
of the heroic leaders whom none could resist. The 
whole army of Cestius, who had brought twelve 
legions from Antioch to retrieve the defeat of the 
Roman garrison, was annihilated by 
Zealots . the Zealots under the leadership of Bar 
Annihilate Giora and Eleazar ben Simon the priest, 
Cestius’ The Maccabean days seemed to have 
Army. returned; and the patriots of Jerusa- 
lem celebrated the year 66 as the year 
of Israel’s deliverance from Rome, and commemo- 
rated it with coins bearing the names of Eleazar 
the priest and Simon the prince (Bar Giora [7%], ~ 
or Simon ben Gamaliel as Gritz has it; “B. J.” ii, 
19, $8 1 ef seg., 20, 88 1-3; Gritz, Uc. pp. 469-470, 
509, 818-841). 
The news of the victory of the Zealots in Jeruga- 
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Jem set the whole province of Galilee ablaze. Al- 
ways a hotbed of revolution, it at once began an in- 
surrection, and its thousands soon rallied round the 
fiery Zealot leaders John ben Levi of Giscala (* Gush- 
halab”), Justus the son of Pistus, Joshua ben Saphia 
of Tiberias, and Joseph of Gamala (*B. J.” ii, 24, 
$1; iv. 4, $18, “Vita,” $$ 12, 27, 35-86), Only 
Sepphoris, acity fallof at obstinately refused to 
join the revolution. Josephus ent by the Jeru- 

. salem Sanhedrin, composed chicfly of Zealots, for 
the purpose of prevailing upon the Sepphorites to 
abandon the cause of Agrippa IT. and Rome, and to 
help Galilee work hand in hand with the authorities 
at Jerusalem in the liberation of Judea; but-he 
ceived the Zealots and played into the hands first of 
Agrippa and then of Rome. His “De Bello Juda- 
ico” and his “ Vita,” written for the purpose ‘of 
pleasing his Roman masters, are full of asper- 
sions upon the character of the Zealots and their 
leaders, 

The year 67 saw the beginning of the great war 
with the Roman legions, first under Vespasian and 

then under Titus; and Galilee was at 
The Final the ‘outset chosen as the scat of war, 
Stage. The Zealots fought with almost super- 
hitman powers against warriors trained 
in countless battles waged in all parts of the known 
world, and when they succumbed to superior mili- 
tary skill and overwhelming numbers, often only 
after some act of treachery within tie Jewish camp, 
they diced’ with a fortitude and a spirit of heroic 
martyrdom, which amazed and overawed their vie: 
tors, Josephus’ own description of the tragic end 
of the last great Zelot leader, Eleazar ben Jair, and 
his men after the siege and final capture of Masada 
(“B. J.” vii. 8-9) is the best refutation ef his mali- 
cious charges against them. : 

At the siege of Jerusalem the Zealots were not 
deterred even by the defeat in Galilee and the terri- 
ble massacre of their compatriots; their faith in the 
final vietory of the Holy City and its massive walls 

‘remained unshaken. But there were too much 
enmity and strife between them and the ruling body, 
the Sanhedrin, which they distrusted ; and their own 
leaders were also divided. Instead of working after 
the clearly mapped-out plan of one powerful leader, 
they had their forces split up into sections, one under 
Simon bar Giora, another under Eleazar ben Simon 























and Simon b. Jair (Ezron), a third under John of 





Giscala, and a fourth, consisting chicfly of semi- 
barbarous Jdumeans, under Jacob ben Sosas and 
Simon ben Kathla (*B. J.” v. 6, 2-3; vi. 1). In 
order to force the wealthy and more peaceably in- 
clined citizens to action, the Zealots in their fury set 
fire to the storehouses containing the corn needed 
for the support of the people during the siege (* B. 
J.” v. 1, $4). This tragic event is recorded in Ab. 
R. N. vi. (ed. Schechter, p. 32), the only Talmud. 
ical passage that mentions the Kanna’im asa political 
party. The second version (ed, Schechter, p. 31) 
has “Sicarii” instead, and agrees with Git. 56, Lam, 
’R. i. 5, and Eccl. R. vii. 11 in mentioning three rich 
men of Jerusalem who, being inclined to make 
peace with the Romans, had thcir storehouses 
burned by the Zealots: namely, Ben Kalba Shabua‘, 
Ben Zizit ha-Kassat, and Nicodemus (Nikomedes ben 











Gorion; see Gratz, Le. pp. 527-528: Derenbourg, é.c, 
p. 284). In Eccl. R. vii. 11 the instigation of the 
burning of the storehouses is ascribed to the leader 
of the Zealots (*Resh Barionc”; see the articles 
ABBA Sakkana and Ben Batralg). 

Simon bar Gioraand John of Giscala survived the 
fall of Jerusalem, and were taken as captives to 
Rome to glorify Titus’ triumph; the former, with a 
rope around his head, was dragged to the Forum and. 
cast down from the Tarpcian rock (“B. J.” v. 5, § 6). 
Most of the Zealots fell under the sword or other in- 
struments of death and torture at the hands of the 
Romans, and such as fled to Alexandria or Cyrenaica 
roused by their unyfelding hostility to Rome the 
opposition of those eager for peace, until they too 
finally met the same tragic fate ((B. J.” vii. 6, 
$8 1-5; 10, $$ 1-4). Itwasa desperate and mad spirit 
of defiance which animated them al} and made them 
prefer horrible torture and death to Roman servi- 
tude, History has declared itself in favor of the 
Pharisees, who deemed the schoolhouse (see Jo- 
HANAN BEN ZakKaAl) of more vital importance to 
tlie Jews than state and Temple; ‘but the Zealot, 
too, deserves due recoguition for his sublime type 
of steadfastness, #8 George Eliot points out in her 
“Impressions of Theophrastus Such ” (1879, p. 212). 

Among the disciples of Jesus there is mentioned 
a Simon the Zealot (Luke vis 15; Acts i. 18); for the 
same person Matt. x..4 and Mark iii. 18 have “the 
Canaanite,” obviously a corruption of sx2pn ¢(“ha- 
Kanna’i” = “the Zealot”). F 


BipLiogRa rity: Hamburger, R, B. T. ii, 1296-1206; Griitz, 
exch. tli. 4and Index. I 
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ZEBAHIM (“Animal Sacrifices”): Treatise in 
the Mishnah, the Tosefta, and the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, dealing mainly with the laws and regulations 
to be observed in making animal offerings, In the 
Tosefta this treatise is called “ Korbanot ” (Sacrifices), 
while its older name, used in the Talmud (B. 
M. 109h), is “Shehitat Kodashim ” (Slaughtering of 
Consecrated Animals). It is the first treatise in 
the order JXodasbim, and consists of fourteen chap- 
ters divided into 101 paragraphs. 

Ch. i.: Setting forth the intention necessary in the 
bringing of a sacrifice; assover sacrifice must: 
be slaughtered at the proper time; by what acts 
performed with improper intentiou 
the sacrifice becomes unfit (“pasul ”), 

Ch, fi.; What makes a sacrifice un- 
fit, and what makes it an abomination 
(“piggul”); a sacrifice becothes piggul 
when fhe one who brings it intends to partake of it 
or to offer a part thereof later than the time pre- 
scribed by law. 

Ch. iii.: Enumerating oversightsin spite of which 
the sacrifice remains fit; the only wrongful inten- 
tions that can render the sacrifice unfit are the inten- 
tions to eat of the sacrifice later than the lawful time 
or ina place other than that stipulated by law. Pass- 
over sacrifices and sin-offerings are rendered unfit 
when not slaughtered with the proper intentions of 
making them Passover sacrifices or sin-offerings. 

Ch. iv.: The sprinkling of the blood; the points 
of distinction between a sacrifice consecrated by 
heathen and one eansecrated by Israelites; defini- 
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tion of the correct intentions necessary in the bring; 
ing of‘ sacrifice... . 

Ch. v7; Where the various animals are slaughtered 
according to their different degrees of holiness; 


“where and how their’ blood must be sprinkled;- 


where and for how long their flesh may be éaten. ‘ 

Ch. vi.: Continuation of ch. v.; on the prepara- 
tion and delivering of a sin-offcring consisting of 
birds. 

Ch, vii.: Further regulations concerning the sac- 
rifice of birds. 

Ch. viii.; Rules governing cases in which differ- 
+ ent animals or parts of different animals have been 
mingled, or in which the blood of one 
sacrifice has been mixed with that of 
another, 

Ch. ix.: In which cases that which 

has been placed on the altar may not be removed; 
. things which in some instances the altar, the ladder, 

and the sanctified vessels render holy, and the cases 

in which they have no sanctifying powers. 

Ch. x.: The order of the various sacrifices; which 
sacrifices precede others with regard to time, and 
algo ih degree of holiness; thus, the daily burnt of- 

«fering (“tamid”) precedes the additional offering 
 (“musaf ”) brought on Sabbaths and festivals; how 
the priests partake of the sacrificial meat. 

Ch. xi.: Cases in which a garment or utensil 
stained by the blood of a sacrificed animal may be 
washed, and when it may not be washed; on the 
cleansing of the vessels according to the flesh of dif- 
ferent sacrifices which has been prepared in them. 

Ch, xii.; Priests who do not partake of the flesh 
of the sacrifices; in which cases the skins belong to 
those who bring the sacrifices, and in which to the 
priests; exceptions among the latter cases; where 
the bullocks and he-goats are burned, and under 
what conditions the garments of those who attend to 
the burning are rendered unclean. 

Ch. xiii.: Various offenses that may occur in con- 
nection with sacrifices, 

Ch. xiv.: Regulations concerning the bringing of 
a sacrifice outside of the Temple in Jerusalem; be- 
fore the erection of the Tabernacle it was permitted 
to sacrifice on the high places (“bamot”), and the 
first-born officiated as priests; but after the erecting 
of the Tabernacle this was forbidden, and the priests 
of the family of Aaron officiated; the sacrificing on 
high places was again permitted in Gilgal, but was 
anew prohibited in Shiloh; in Nob and in Gibeon 
permission was once more granted, but the practise 
was finally forbidden when the Temple was built in 
Jerusalem; description of the sanctuary in Shiloh. 

The Tosefta to this treatise is divided into thirteen 
chapters, and contains not only elucidating amplifi- 
cations of the Mishnah, but also several interesting 

maxims. Mention may be made of 
R. Tarfon’s acknowledgment of the 
wisdom of R. Akiba (i. 8), to whom 
he says: “I have heard, but did not 
know how to explain; you, however, explain, and 
your interpretation is in accord with the tradi- 
tional Halakah. Therefore, he who. disagrees with 
you is as though he had parted with life.” Ch. vi. 
11 contains a description of the altar: and xi. 1 in- 
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as beipg derived from “shalom” (peace), explaining 
that at this sacrifice the altar, the priests, and the 
offerer of the sacrifice all receive‘a part thereof, so 
that all are satistied. Ch. xifi. 6 sets forth the 
length of the various periods during which the sanc- 
tuary was in the wilderness, in Gilgal, in Shiloh, in 
Nob and Gibcon, and in Jerusalem, 

+The Gemara of the Babylonian Talmud discusses 
and explains the several mishnayot, and contains 
besides some interesting baggadic interpretations 
and maxims. A description is given of the manner 
in which David decided upon the place where the 
Temple should be built (§54b). When the Jews 
returned from the Babylonian exile there were among 
them three prophets: one pointed out to the people 
the place where’ the altar had formerly stood and 
where it should again be erected; the second told 
them that they might sacrifice, although the Temple 
had not yet been buijt; and the third instructed 
them that the Torah should be written in square 
characters (§ 62a). A description is also given of 
how, during the revelation on Mt. Sinai, the voice 
of God was heard by all the nations, and how they 
became frightened and went to Balaam, who ex- 
plained to them the import of the noise (§ 116a). 

J JZ iL 


ZEBA’OT ADONAI. See Aponar. 


ZEBEDEE (2Z¢edaioc; apparently from the He- 
brew M31 = “the gift of YawH”): Father of the 
apostles James and John, and husband of Salome; 
a native of Galilee and a fisherman by calling (Matt. 
iv. 21, xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). It seems from the 
mention of his boat and hired servants (7d. i. 20) that 
Zebedee was a man of some means, although he had 
to work himself. 

J. M,. Sex. 


ZEBI BEN AARON. See Karanover, ZEBI 
Hrrscu. 

ZEBI ASHKENAZI. See AsHKENAzI, ZEBI 
Hirsch BEN JAcos. 

ZEBI HIRSCH BEN HAYYIM: Dayyan 
and hazzan at Posen toward the end of the seven- 
teenth century. Under the title “Sefer Or Yashar” 
he edited (Amsterdam, 1709) an Ashkenazic ritual, 
to which he appended notes of his own, various 
commentaries collected. from ancient authorities, the 
annotations of Isaac Luria, the dinim that are in 
daily use, and ethical dissertations taken from the 
“Hobot ha-Lebabot,”. “Reshit Hokmah,” and “To- 
ze'ot Hayyim.” Zebi Hirsch is not to be confounded 
with a printer of Wilmersdorf of similar name. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Nepi-Ghirondi, Toledot Gedole Yisrael, p. 
298; Steinschnelder, Cat. Bodl. col. iS. 


ao. I. Br. 

ZEBI HIRSCH BEN ISAAC JACOB: Sho- 
het at Cracow in the sixteenth century; a pupil of 
Moses Isserles. He was the author of “Haggahot 
je-Sefer Shehitah u-Bedikah” (Cracow, 1681; n.p. 
1723; Amsterdam, 1745; Zolkiev, 1798), annotations 
appended to Jacob Weil’s work on the laws govern- 
ing the slaughtering of animals and the examination 
of the lungs. 
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ZEBI HIRSCH .BEN JOSEPH BEN’ ZEBI death R. Kahana delivered liis funcral oration at 
HA-KOHEN : Polish Talinudist of theseventeénth |*Pum Nahara (M. K. 27b). io 
century; studied, for some time at Cracow. under | BrsiiogRrapny: Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. | 7 
Yom-Tob Lipmann “Heller. He was the author of wd M. SEu. 


“Nahalat Zebi” (Venice," 1661), a commentary on 
Joseph Caro’s Shulhan ‘Arik, Eben ha-‘Ezer, and 
of “‘Ateret Zebi,” a commentary on Orah Hayyim. 
Zebi left several works in manuscript, among which 
are commentaries on the two remaining parts of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk. 


BIBIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl. Jud. 1, 395; Steinschneider, Cat. 
ote col. 2755. 
I. Br. 


ZEBI HIRSCH B, SIMON: Lithuanian Tal- 
mudist; lived in the. middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. He was dayyan and preacher in the commu- 
nity of Vitebsk during the rabbinates of R. Isaiah 
and R. Lob, and was known as one of the first 
Talmudic authorities in that part of Lithuania. He 
corresponded with many rabbis who consulted him 
on difficult ritual questions. Of his numerous 
writings only one has been printed: “Hadrat Ze- 
kenim” (Dubrovna, 1802), edited by his grandsons 
Joshua and Abraham b. Meir, This work, in- 
tended as a codification of the halakot enacted dur- 
ing the period following the compilation of the 
Shulhan ‘Aruk, does not treat the subject fully, 
the printed part developing inadequately the sub- 
jects contained in the first 200 paragraphs of the 
Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah. The unpublished 
part of the “Hadrat Zekenim” contains novelle 
on Berakot and on all treatises of the order 
Mo‘ed. 


BinuiogRaPAy: Hadrat Zekenim, Introduction and notes of 
approbation, 


KE. L. @. 


ZEBID: 1. Babylonian amora of the fourth cen- 
tury; a contemporary of Abaye, whose halakot he 
transmitted, and of whom he was perhaps a pupil 
(Ber. 460; Sotah 32b; et passim), Zebid also trans- 
mitted the halakot of Raba and R. Nahman (B. K. 
84a; B. M. 17%a), but he particularly preferred the 
decisions of Abaye, and it is narrated (‘Ab. Zarah 88b) 
that his adherence to Abaye caused his death. When 
the people of the exilarch once questioned R. Hiyya 
Parwa’ah regarding a certain halakah, he answered 
that Hezekiah and Bar Kuppara had interpreted it, 
while R. Johanan bad decided to the contrary, and 
that as the authoritics thus stood two to one, the law 
would have to be interpreted according to the ma- 
jority. Zebid said, however, “Do not listen to 
him, for Abaye decided according to R. Johanan”; 
whereupon the people of the exilarch forced Zebid 
to drink a cup of vinegar, which caused his death. 
R. Hinena b. R. Ika is recorded as his opponent in 
halakic decisions (Me‘i. 19a). Zebid particularly 
explained to his pupils the baraitot of R. Hoshaiah 
or Oshaya (“bi-debe R. Osha‘ya”; ‘Ab. Zarah 6b, 
56a; B. M. 92b; et passim). 

2. Contemporary of the preceding, and generally 
called Zebid of Nehardea (Kid. 72b; comp. Rashi 
ad loc.). He was for eight years head of the yeshi- 
bah of Pumbedita; and among his pupils were 
Amemar, Huna b. Nathan, aud R. Kahana (Kid. 








‘ZEBU'IM. See Hypocrisy, 2 
* ZEBULUN :: The sixth son of Leah (Gen. xxx. 
20); and hence the name of the tribe descended from 
him (Num. i. 9, vii. 24, x. 16; Ps. Ixviii, 28 [A. V. 
27). In the division of the land Zebulun was as- 
signed districts north of Issachar (Josh. xix. 11) and 
west and south of Naphtali (#). verse 34) and east of $ 
Asher (¢. verse 27). Still, Gen. xlix. 13 and Deut. 
Xxxiii. 18 ef seg, suggest that Zebulun must have . 
possessed also territory bordering on the sea; and, 
indeed, the boundaries detailed in Josh, xix. are 
unintelligible. Zebulun’s possessions were not ex- 
tensive, but were fertile and were crossed by impor- 
tant roads from the Jordan to the Mediterranean, 
This fact explains the reference to Zebulun’s com- 
merce with other clans, even such as were not He- 
brews (“‘ammim”; Deut. xxxiii. 19; see Josephus, 
“Ant.” v. 1, § 22), with whom at Mount Tasor 
Zebulun entered into commercial covenant relations 
(Deut. Jc.) = “zibhe-zedek,” allusion to which the » 
author of the verse seemingly recognizes by AB60- 
nance in the name “Zebulun ” (with “ zebah ”). Re-* 
ported as rather populous while in the wilderness 
(Num. i. 80, xxvi. 26), Zebulun seems later to have 
had within its borders numerous Canaanites (Judges 
i, 80; Isa. viii. 28). Its prowess is mentioned in the 
song of Deborah (Judges v. 14, 18; comp. #. iv. 6, 
10; vi. 85).. One of the judges, Elon, is said to 
have been of the 4ribe (Judges xii. 11). It is prob- 
able that Zebulun at a comparatively carly period was 
incorporated in Issachar or Asher (see omission of 
Zebulun in I Kings iv., xv. 20; II Kings xii, 18). 
he territory was annexed to the Assyrian empire 
in 784-733 by Tiglath-pileser. E.G. 


ZECHARIAH: One of the Minor Prophets, to 
whom is attributed the collection of prophecies and 
apocalyptic visions constituting the book bearing 
his name. He wasa son of Berechtah and a grand- 
son of Iddo (Zech. i. 1), and was loosely called the 
son of Iddo (Ezra v. 1, vi. 14); the latter was possi- 
bly identical with the [ddo mentioned as high priest 
in Neh. xii. 4, which would make the prophet him- 
self the high priest named in Neh. xii, 16. Zecha- 
riah was probably bgrn during-the Captivity, but 
was brought back carly to Palestine. He began his 
prophetic ministry in the second year of King Darius 
Hystaspes, a little later than Haeaar (Zech. i. 1; 
Hag. i. 1), his preoccupation being the rebuilding ot 
the Temple. According to the contents of that part 
of the book which without doubt is by him (i.-viii. ; 
see ZEcHARIAH, Boox or—CrITICAL VIEW), Zecha- 
riah reccived Yuwn’s messages largely through the 
medium of visions (i. 8; ii, 2, 5; and elsewhere), 
which excited his curiosity, and which, in answer to 
his inquiries, were interpreted to him as significant 
monitions bearing on the condition of the colony 
and the timeliness of proceeding with the rearing of 
the sanctuary (i. 16, ii: 14). He appeals for loyalty 
on the part of Joshua the high priest toward the 


nic prince, the “ Branch ” (ii 8) or ZERUBBA- 
% a aes 
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prophet names an angel of Yuwu, called sometimes 
* “the” angel, and it is he who introduces also “the” 
Saran in the réle of a mischief-maker confirming the 
people’s hesitation and discouraged mood (iii. 1, 2). 
His method thus borders on the apocalyptic. His 
style is not lacking in dircctness in some passages, 
but in others it leans toward involved obscurity. 
- Zechariah, however, proves himself to be an uncom- 
promising critic of the ritual substitutes for true 
piety, such as fasting and mourning (vii. 5); and he 
reitetates the admonitions for mercy and righteous- 
ness, whieh according to the Prophets constitute the 
essenge of the service of Yuwni (vii. 8, 9). For neg- 
lect of this service Israel was visited with the suf- 
ferings,that befell it (vii. 18,14). Jerusalem is tobe 
culled the city of truth (viii. 3), and shall dwell in 
peace, so that old men and old women shall be 
found in its streets (verse 4), together with boys and 
girls (verse 5), and prosperity shall abound in the 
Vand (verses 7 et seq.). 
While Zechariah lacks originality, he is distin- 
» guished from his contemporaries by the “gift of 
plain speech” (G. A. Smith). But while some of 
the obscurities and repetitions which mark his vis- 
ions are probably due to other hands, there remain 
enough of these defects that come from him to indi- 
cate that the visions were not the spontaneous out- 
flow of, ecstasy, but the lybored effort of a strained 
and artificial imagination’ He was a prophet, but 
of a period when prophecy was rapidly running to 
its own extinction. E. G. H. 
: ca 


ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF.-;Biblical Data: 
Prophetical book composed of ‘fourtecn chapters ; 
the eleventh in the order of the Minor Prophets, fol- 
Towing Haggai and preceding Malachi. Ch. i.-viii. 
comprise three prophecies: (1) an introduction (i. 
1-6); (2) a complex of visions (i. 7-vi.); and (8) the 
seed of Peace (vii.-viii.). 

(1) The introduction, dated in the eighth month 
of the second year of King Darius, is an admonition 
to repentance addressed to the people and rendered 
impressive by reference to the consequences of dis- 
obedience, of which the experience of the fathers is 
a witness, ! 

(2) This introductory exhortation is followed on 
the twenty-fourth day of the month of Shebat by 
eight symbolic visions: (a) angel-horsemen (i. 7-17); 

(8), the four horns and the four smiths 

Contents. (i. 18-21 [English], ii. 1-4 [Hebrew]; 
(c) the city of peace (ii. 1-5 [English]); 

(a) the high priest and the Satan (i (e) the Tem- 
ple candlestick and the olive-trees (iv.); (f) the 
winged scroll (v. 1-4); (g) the woman in the barrel 
(v. 5-11); (#) the chariots of the four winds (vi. 1-8). 
To these is added a historical appendix, in which 
the prophet speaks of the divine command to turn 
the gold and silver offered by some of the exiles into 
a crown for Joshua (or Zcrubbabel 2), and reiterates 
the promise of the Messiah (vi 

(8) The next two chapters (vi are devoted 
to censuring fasting and mourning (vii.) when obe- 
dience to God’s moral law is essential, agd to descri- 
bing the Messianic future. + 

Ch. ix.-xiv. contain: 

PCa yen oe eee eee 




















fall upon Damascus, Hamath, Tyre, Zidon, and the 
cities of the Philistines (ix.). 

(2) Exhortation ‘of the people to seck help: not 
from Terapuin and diviners but from Yuwu. ~ 

(3) Announcement of war upon unworthy tyrahts, 
followed by an allegory in which the fafthless or 
ple is censured and the brotherhood between Israel 
and Judah is declared to be at an end; fate of the 
‘unworthy shepherd (xi.). To this chapter xiii. 7-9 
scems to belong, as descriptive of a process of puri- 
fication by the sword and fire, two-thirds of the peo- 
ple being consumed. 

(4) Judah versus Jerusalem (xii. 1-7). 

(5) Results, four in number, of Jerusalem’s deliv- 
erance (xii. 8-xfii. 6), 

(8) The judgment of the heathen and the sancti- 

fication of Jerusalem (xiv.). 
—Critical View: Inspection of Jits contents 
shows immediately that the book readily. divides 
into two parts; namely, i.-viii. and ix.-xiv., each 
of which is distinguished from the other by its 
method of presenting the subject and by the range 
of the subject presented. In the first part Israel 
is the object of solicitude; and to encourage it to 
proceed with the rearing af the Temple and to gectire 
the recognition of Zerubbabel and Joshua are ithe 
purposes of the prophecy. Visions, which’ at de- 
scribed and construed so as to indicate Yuwn’s 
approval of the prophet’s anxiety, predominate as 
the mediums of the prophetic message, and the lesson 
is fortified by appeals to Israel's past history, while 
stress is laid on righteousness versus ritualism, The 
date is definitely assigned to the second year of King 
Darius Hystaspes. The historical background is the 
condition which confronted the Jews whg first re- 
turned from the Exile (see, however, Koster's “ Her- 
stel von Isracl,” 1894). Some event—ageording to 
Stade, the revolt of Smerdis; but more probably the 
second conquest of Babylon under Darius—seems to 
have inspired buoyant hopes in the otherwise de- 
spondent congregation in Jerusalem, fhus raising 
their Messianic expectations (Zech. #1. 10{A. W. 6] et 
eg. Vi, 8) to a firm belief in the reestablishing of Da- 
vid’s throne and the univeragl-acknowledgment of 
the supremacy of Yawn. Angels and Satan are 
intermediaries and actors. id 

In the second part the method is radically differ- 

ent. Apocalyptic visions are altogether lacking, 

and historical data and,chronological 
The Second material are absent. The style is fan- 
Zechariah. tastic and contains many obscure alla- 

sions. That the two parts are widely 
divergent in date and authorship is admitted by all 
modern erities, but while there is general agreement 
that the first part is by the prophet Zechariah, no 
harmony has yet been attained concerning the iden- 
tity or the date of the second part. 

Many recent commentators regard the second part 
as older than the first, and as preexilic in date. They 
would divide it, furthermore, into at least two parts, 
ix.-xi. and xii-xiv., the former by gh author con- 
temporary with Amos and Hosea. This assignment 
is based on the facts that. both Israel and Judah are 
mentioned, and that the tames of Assyria, Egypt, 
and the contiguoug nations are juxtaposed, much as 
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prdphecy and idolatry (xii. 1-6). This group of 
chapters (xii.-xiv.), containing the denunciations 
familiar in all preexilic prophets, is regarded as later 
than the other division, since only Judah is men- 
tioned, It is therefore assigned to the period after 
the fallof the Northern Kingdom, and more specific- 
ally,on account of xii. 11, to the last days of the 
Southern Kingdom after the battle of Megiddo and 
the death of King Josiah. 

Other scholars have argued with much plausibil- 
ity for the hypothesis that thie second part belongs 

toa very late period of Jewish history. 
Date of the In the first place, the theology (see 

Second Escuatoroey) of these chapters shows 

Zechariah. tendencies which are not found in 

Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, or Jeremiah, but 
are due to Ezekiel’s influence, such as the war on 
Jerusalem preceding the Messianic triumph. Again, 
the Temple service (xiv.) is focal even in the Mes- 
sianic age, and this suggests the religious atmos- 
phere of the Sadducean and Maccabean theocracy 
with Zion as its technical designation, A mixture 
of races is also mentioned, a reminiscence of condi- 
tions described by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii, 23 et seq.), 
while deliverance from Babylonian exile underlies 
such, promises as occur in fx, 12. The advent of 
king-4a expected, though as yct only a Davidic fam- 
ily Is known in Jerusalem (xii. 7, 12). 

The second, part of thé’ book may thus be recog- 
nized to be a compilation rather than a unit, all its 
components being post-exilic in character, Two 
groups, ix.-xi. and xii.-xiv., are clearly indicated. 
The second group ( iv.) is eschatological and 
has no individual coloring, although from the con- 
trast between Jerusalem and the country of Judah a 
situation may be inferred which recalls the conditions 
of the early stages of the Maccabean rebellion. The 
first group may likewise be subdivided into two sec- 
tions, jx. 1-xi, Band xi. 4-17 and xiii, 7-9, The Greeks 
{see JAVAN) ave described in ix, 18 as enemies of 
Judea, and tle Assyrians and Egy ptiansare similarly 
mentiqped in x.,,these names denoting the Syrians 
(SeLEvcrpas) and the Ptolemies. In ix. 1-2 Damas- 
cus, Humath, and Hadgach are seats of the Seleucia 
kings, a situation whith is known to have existed 
in 200-165 3.¢, Whe internal conditions of the Jew- 
ish community immediately before the Maccabean 
uprising appear in the second subdivision, where 
the shepherds are the tax-farmers (see 'TOBIADS; 
Mr AUB). n xi. 18 there seems to be an allusion 
to Hypcants, son of Tobias, who was an exception 
among the rapacious shepherds. 














BipnioGRaPuy: Wright, Zechariah and Hix Prophecies, 2a 
ed., London, 1879, which gives earlier literature ; Stade, 
Deuterozachariah, in Zeitschrift fiir Alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft, 1881-82; the commentaries by Marti, Nowack, 
and Wellhausen; G. A. Stith, Twelve Prophets. iL; Breden- 
kamp, Der Prophet Sacharya, 1879; Sellin. Studien zur 
Entstenengezeit der Jidixchen Gemeinde, 1901; Stark, Un- 
tersuchingen ther die Konrpoxition und Abfassungyszeit 
von Zachariah, 1891, ix. xiv. 

E. G. H. 


ZECHARIAH BEN ABKILUS (Amphika- 
Jos): Palestinian scholar and one of the leaders of 
the ZeaLors; lived in Jcrugalem at the lime of the 
destruction of the Second Temple. According to the 
Talmud. the authority which he enjoyed among the 











of the city. Zechariah was present at the banquet 
famous for the affair of Kamza and Ban KamMza 
(comp. Josephus, “ Vita,” § 10); and though hisinflu- 
ence might have prevented the disgrace of Bar ‘Kam- 
za, he did not exerciseit. Again, when the emperor 
sent a blemished calf as an offering to the Temple, 
the Hillelites would have accepted it to frustrate Bar 
Kamza, had not Zechariah, acting in the interest of 
the school of Shammai, given a casting vote, or (ac- 
cording to Lam. R. iv. 2) refrained from voting, 4nd 
thus rendered the decision negative. The people 
wished to kill Bar Kamza so that he should rot be 
able to tell the emperor of the refusal, but Zechariah 
once more restrained them from carrying out theitde- 
sign. R. Johanan, on the other hand, or, according 
‘another source, R. Jose, declared that the humility 
of Zechariah b. Abkilus, in refusing to cast his vote, 
caused the destruction of the Temple (Git. 56a; 
Tosef., Shab. xvi. [xvii.] 6; Lam. R, iv. 2). He is re- 
corded as following neither the Bet Hillel nor the Bet 
Shammai with regard to holding date-stones on the ; 
Sabbath (Shab. 148; Tosef., Shab. t.¢.). He is prob- 
ably referred to by Josephus (“B. J.” ti. 17, SS 2-8). 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Geseh, ili, 458, 509, 817-819; Deren- * 
bourg. Hist. p. 257. 
E, Cc. M. Sev.—K, 
ZECHARIAH BEN JEHOIADA.—Biblical 
Data: A reforming priest who lived under King™ 
Joush of Judah, He reproved the iddlaters, an- 
nouncing God’s judgment against them; and a con- 
spiracy was formed against him that resulted in his 
being stoned in the court of the Templeat the com- 
mand of the king, who “remembered not the kind- 
ness which Jehoiada’his father had done to Im” (II 
Chron. xxiv. 22). Zechariah’s dying words were: 
“Yuwa look upon it, and require it” (2), versese 


k. G. 1. B. P. 


In Rabbinical Literature: According to the 
Rabbis, Zechariah was the son-in-law of the king, 
and, being also a priest, prophet, and judge, he 
dared censure the monarcl, He was killed in the 
priests’ courtyard of the Temple on a Sabbath 
which was likewise the Day of Atonement. Later, , 
when NERUZAR-ADAN came to destroy the Temple, . 
Zechariah’s blood began to boil, The Assyrian asked 
the Jews what that phenomenon meant, but when 
they replied that it was the blood of sacrifices, he 
proved the falsity of their answer. The Jews then 
told him the truth, and Nebuzar-adin, wishing to 
appease Zechariah’s blood, slew in succession the 
Great and Small Sanhedrins, the young priests, and 
school-children, till the number of the dead was 
940,000. Still the blood continued to boil, whiere- 
upon Nebuzar-adan cried: “Zechariah, Zechariah! 
for thee have I slain the best of them; wouldst thou 
that I destroy them all?” And at these words the 
blond ceased to effervesce (Git. 57b; Sanh. 96b; 
Lam. R. iv. 18). . 
E, ¢. M. Sex. 


ZECHARIAH HA-KOHEN: Greek or Turk- 
jsh Biblical commentator and liturgidal poet of the 
fifteenth ceittury ; maternal grandfather of Menahem 
Yen Moses Tamar. According to the latter (“Tan- 
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(“kontres”) in which he refutes Nahmanides’ stric- 
tures on Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Pentateuch, 
citations from which relating to the wectkly lesson 
Wayiggash are made by Menahem in his comnien- 
tary on Ruth, Hebrew MS. No. 249, 1 of the Vati- 
can Library is a work by a certain Zechariah ha- 
Koben refuting Nahmanides’ strictures (“hassagot”) 
on Maimonides’ “Sefer ha-Mizwot,” and its author 
is probably identical with the subject of this article. 
In this work, written in 1451, Zechariah is styled “the 
philosopher.” He wrote two “ tahanunim” beginning 
respectively “ Anan adon ‘olain” and “Zebah u-min- 
hah -ne‘edara,” both to be recited on Rosh ha-Shanah 
before the blowing of the shofar; and he produced 
also a metrical poem beginning “Be-‘ikkarim yeka- 
rim la-bekarim,” on the thirteen Articles of Faith, all 
‘the words riming in O%. Moreover, a manuscript 
formerly in the possession of Osias Schorr contains 
several poems’ by Zechariah ha-Kohen. One poem 
beginning “Torat emet amun” and published by 
Schorr (in “ We-Haluz,” fi, 162) and by Geiger (in his 
“ Jiidische Dichter,” p. 28, Hebr.) is also Zechariah’s, 
although both scholars, misled by a difference in 
handwriting, ascribed it to another poet. 


Bus.sogRarny : Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, fi 314; Steinsehnes- 
der, Cal, Leyden, p. 143, note 1, Leyden, 1858; Zunz, Litera- 
turgesch, pp. 378-379, 650. 

J M. Set. 


ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Polish Talmudist of the eighteenth century ; 
a nitive of Cracow, and in later life chief rabbi and 
head of the yeshibah at Bet, Galicia. He was the 

, author of “ Be’er Ieteb,” a well-known commentary 
on the Shulban ‘Aruk, Yoreh De'ab, and Hoshen 
Mishpat (first edition of the first part, Amsterdam, 
1754; of the second, %, 1764); the work is prin- 
cipally a compendium of the “Sifte Kohen” and 
“Ture Zahub.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal, Shem ha-Gedolim, ii, s.v. Be'er 

Heteb; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 318. 

a M. Ser. 

ZECHARIAH MENDEL BEN ARYEH 
LOB: Galician and German preacher and scholar; 
born at Pochaice in the early part of the eighteenth 
century; died at Frankfort-on-the-Oder Dec, 20, 
1791, He was of the same family as Solomon Luria 
and Moses Isserles, who traced their encalogy to 
Rashi. Zechariah Mendel’s principal teacher was 
Jacob Joshua, author of “Pene Yehoshua'.” Zech- 
ariah Mendel was preacher in the Talmud Torah at 
Frank fort-on-the-Oder, — He left many writings, of 
which only the following three have been published 
(at Frankfort-on-the-Oder): “Menorat Zekaryah” 
(1776), a work containing novelle on the treatise 
Shabbat and homilics for the Sabbath and holy days; 
“Zekaryah Meshullam” (1779), a sequel to the pre- 
ceeding work, and containing novelle on the Tal- 
mud; “Zekaryal ba-Mebin ” (1791), a guide to re- 
ligious philosophy and to the knowledge of the true 
Cabala. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 315; First, Bibl. 


Fit Mi. 305, 
J M. Set. 


ZECHARIAH IBN SA‘ID AL-YAMANI: 
Author of an Arabic version of the “ Yosippon ”; 
flourished in the tenth or eleventh century. ITis ver- 
sion exists in three recensions: (i) in several manu- 





scripts which yet await thorough examination ; to: 
an abbreviated text printed in the Paris aud London 
polyglots (1645, 1657) as IL Maccabees (*Kitah al- 
Makabiyyin ”), the term “Maccabees” here connofing 
the entire Hasmoncan dynasty, since the book be. 
gins with the death of Alexanderthe Greatand ends 
with the destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Vitus; and (8) 
an abstract printed under the title“ Ta’rikh Yosi ppus 
al-Yahudi” (Beirut, 1873), According to a manu-* 
script at Leyden (Né. 1982), Ibn Hazm (d. 1068) was 
acquainted with the Arabic translation from the 
Hebrew. From an investigation of the Arabic ver- 
sien as contained in two Parisian manuscripts (No, 
1906; De Slane, No. 287), Wellhausen bas reached 
the conclusion (“Der Arabische Josippus,” in “Ab- 
handlungen der Kéniglichen Gesellschaft: der Wis+ 
senschaften zu Gottingen,” new series, i, 1-50, Ber- 
lin, 1897) that the translator was an Egyptian Jew 
who made his Arabic version from the Hebrew. 
Wellhausen believes, furthermore, that the Arabic 
and existing Hebrew texts haye a common origin, 
and that the Arabic of the manuscripts is nearer to 
II Maccabees than to the Hebrew version; while all 
three are to be considered independent recensious * 
and valueless as historical documents, Despite Well- 
hausen’s researches, however, the relation of the 
Arabic “ Yosippon ” to the Hebrew textisa problem 
still unsolved. The Arabic recension was probably 
the source of the Ethiopic “Ziena Aihud” (comp, 
Goldschmidt, “ Die Aethiopischen Handschriften der 
Stadtbibliothck zu Frankfurt-am-Main,” pp: 5etseg., 
Berlin, 1897; Wright, “ Catalogue of Ethiopic Manu- 
scripts in the British Museum,” No. ecelx x viii.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Steinschneider, Die Arahische Literatur der 
Yuden, 8 Tl, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 192; Vogelstein and 
Nleger, Gesch. der Juden in Rom, 1.483, See ulso JOSEPIL 
BEN GORION. 
8, M., Sc. 
“ZECHARIAH BEN SOLOMON ZEBSIL 
(= “Shabbethai”) ASHKENAZI: German Tal- 
mudist of the sixteenth century; rabbi of the Ash- 
kenazic community at Jerusalem, where he died. 
He was the father-in-law of Joseph Caro, who 
speaks of him as of one well versed in rabbinics 
(Joseph Caro, “Abkat Rokel,” No. 29). His signa- 
ture has been found with that of David b. Zimra 
under a halakie decision (i. No. 115). In 1563 a 
case of halizah was the occasion of a controversy, 
between Zechariah and his companions on the one 
side and David b. Zimra on the other. The brother 
of the deceased, an Ashkenazie Jew who lived in 
Palestine and who already had a wife, married the 
widow instead of performing the rite of halizah, 
which was contrary to the Ashkenazic custom: and 
Zechariah and his companions put him under the 
ban. David b. Zimra, on the contrary, argued that 
as the man lived in a country where polygamy was 
not forbidden, the Ashkenazic rabbis had no right 
toexcommunicate him. The other Sephardic rabbis, 
however, declared that Zechariah and his compan- 
ions were right (“Bet Yosef,” Hilkot “Yibbum wa- 
Halizah ”), 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulal, Shem ha-Gedolim, i; 
Eben Shemuel, p. 60; Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael p. 3 


J. M. Seu. 
ZEDAKAH BOX: A receptacle in which vol- 
untary charitable contributions are deposited. ‘The 
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‘ edfliest mention of sucha device is in connection 
with Jehoiada fhe priest, Who prepared ‘a chest 
with a hole inthe lid and placed it beside the altar 
opposite the general entrance at-the ‘south side of 

5 4 * the Temple; in thiis chest 
all contributions were 
deposited to form a fund 
for repairing the sacred 
editice (II Kings xii. 10). 
According to the Mish- 
nah, there were in the 
Second Temple thirteen 
boxes shaped like a horn 
(‘shofar”), being broad 
at the bottom and nar- 
‘Yow at the top, where 
‘the coins were’ dropped 
in. The money placed 
in them was used for 
different sacrifices in the 
Temple and for chari- 
table purposes. In later 
times the charity box 
was called “ kuppah shel 
zedakah,” ¢.e., charity 
basket, or receptacle for 
the communal fund con- 
tributed to provide sus- 
tenance for the poor 
every Friday (Pe’ah viii. 
7; B. B. 8b). 

From time immemo- 
rial the synagogue and 
bet ha-midrash were 
provided with sets of charity boxes, each bear- 
ing an inscription designating the purpose for 
which the money was collected, Among these 
boxes were one for “ bedek ha-bayit ” (repairs of the 
synagogue), one for candles in the bet ha-midrash, a 
third for the Talmud,Torah, a fourth for “malbish 





Synagogue at Lutomiersk, 
Russia, 


(From Bersohn, ‘Kilka Slow.””) 





Zedakah Box. 
(Designed by Leo Horovitz.) 


‘arummim ” (= “ to clothe the naked,” ¢.e., to provide 
clothing forthe poor), and a fifth for “ gemilat hasa- 
dim” (loans without interest to the poor). One spe- 
cial box was marked “ mattan ba-seter ” (= “a gift in 
secret”; comp. Prov. xxi. 14), in which large sums 
were often placed by anonymous donors, who some- 


et 





times specified how the money should be distributed. 
The charity boxes were under the supervision of a 
board of trustees called “gabba’im.” A charity box 
is carried in front of a funeral by the shammash 
(beadle), who recites ““Zedakah tazzil mi-mawet” 
(= “ Righteousness [charity] delivereth from death ” ; 
Prov. x. 2). Charity boxes are also placed in pri- 
vate houses for the support of the yeshibot, hospitals, 
orphans&’sylums, etc., of the Holy Land, the funds 
being collected by the meshullahim of the various 
institutions. See Cuariry; HALUKKAH. 
J . J.D. E. 


ZEDEK, JOSEPH KOHEN-: Austro-English 
rabbinical scholar and preacher; born in Lemberg 
1827; died in London 1903. His family claimed to 
trace its Ancestry back to the exilarchs through Sol- 
omon Luria and Moses Isserles. Zedek was in- 
structed by Joseph Saul Nathansohn, chief rabbi of 
Lemberg, and attended also the yeshibah of Joseph 
Yekeles, rabbi of Yavorov. While at Lemberg he 
produced a number of Hebrew poems of a patriotic 
character, and edited a volume of collectanea in 
honor of Sir Moses Montefiore, entitled “Neweh 
Tehillah ” (Lemberg, 1869). He likewise edited at 
Lemberg the Hebrew periodicals “Meged Yerahim ” 
(185: ), “Ozar Hokmuh ” (1859-65), and “ Ha-Ye- 
hudi ha-Nizhi” (1866). Zedek wasa fluent preacher 
in Hebrew, and occupied temporary positions at 
Cracow and Altona, as well as at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, where he issued the first numbers of anothers 
Hebrew periodical, “ Or Torah” (1874). He went to 
London in 1875, and in that city he published the 
following works: “ Mussar Haskel ” (1878), a collec- 
tion of his sermons; “Or Hadash” (1881); “ Ha- 
Torah weha-Mizwah ” (1884); and a collection of re- 
sponsa entitled “ Urim we-Tummim.” He moreover 
edited Joseph Cohen’s “Dibre ha-Yamim” (1859), 
Kalonymus’ “ Eben Bohan ” (1865), and a curious ac- 
count of a blood accusation at Granada in 1845 under 
the title “Ohole Shem” (London, 1883). During 
his later years this scholar collected a mass of Mmate- 
rial for a biographical and literary history of Eng- 
lish rabbis, and published a volume of “ Biograph® 
ical Sketches of Eminent Jewish Families ” (¢b. 1897): 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Zeitlin, Bibl. Post-Mendels. pp. 179-182; 
The Jewish Year Book, 5663, p. 308. J 


ZEDEKIAH: 1. One of the four hundred 
prophets (1 Kings xxii. 11, 24, 25) whom Ahab sum- 
moned to inquire of them before Jehoshaphat 
whether he should attack the Syrians in battle at 
Ramoth-gilead. Zedekiah appeared as a rival of 
Micaiah, whom Ahab always feared, and who on 
this occasion ironically foretold Israel’s defeat. Zed- 
ekiah struck him on the cheek because he explained 
by a figure that the words of the four hundred 
prophets were inspired bya lying spirit. Micaiah’s 
reply was that his rival should see a verification of 
the adverse prophecy with his own eyes. 

2. One of the evil men ofIsracl in the Captivity, 
whose false utterances and immoral acts aroused 
even Nebuthadrezzar, King of Babylon, to such a 
pitch of wrath that he ordered them to be roasted 
in the fire (Jer. xxix. 21-28), probably in some such 
fiery furnace as that mentioned in Daniel. 

8, TheJast king @f Judah» He was the youngest 
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son of Josiah and full brother of Jehoahtaz (II Kings 
xxili. 81, xxiv. 18), the first son’ of Josiah to reign, 
who was carricd captive to Egypt by Pharaoh- 
Necho in 608 n.c. (éb. xxiii. 83). Zedekiah’s real 
name was “ Mattaniah ” (7), xxiv. 17), but Nebuchad- 
rezazar, who enthroned him (in 597) in the place of 
the rebellious and captive Jehoiachin, his nephew, 
changed it to “Zedekiah” (= “righteousness of 
Jah”). The new king assumed the throne under 
the sovereignty of Nebuchadrezzar; and an abun- 
dance of material descriptive of the events of his 
reign is furnished ia IE Kings (xxiv. 17-xxv. 7), in 
II Chronicles (xxxvi. 10-21), and in more than a 
dozen chapters of Jeremiah. The eleven years of 
Zedckiah’s reign were notable for a steady decline 
in Judah's powcr and for the desperate efforts of 
Jeremiah to avert the coming disaster. As a niler 
he was pliant in the hands of his princes and of Jer- 
emiah, yielding readily to the influence of any ad- 
viser, whether prince or prophet. Te made a jour- 
ney to Babylon in the fourth year of his reign to 
assure Nebuchadrezzar that he would stand by his 
oath (Jer, li. 59); but the undying ambitions of the 
Egyptian kings kept turning toward Asia, and Zed- 
ekiah, with his usual wavering policy, could no 
longer resist the persuasions of Hopbra(Apries), King 
of Egypt (589-569 B.c.), and in 588 B.c. broke off 
hisallegiance to Nebuchadrezzar, This brought the 
Babylonian army against Jerusalem; but it had no 
sooner settled down toa siege than Judah’s Egy p- 
tian ally appeared from the southwest. The Buby- 
lonians hastily raised the siege and gave Iophra's 
army such a blow that it retired to the land of the 
Nile. The siege of Jerusalem was then resumed, 
and after an investment of one and one-half years 
the walls yielded.  Zedekiah and his retinue escaped 
through some hidden gate and fled toward the Jor- 
dan; but the Babylonians overtook himon the plains 
of Jericho, and carried him captive to the King of 
Babylon, whose headquarters were at Riblah. Here 
Zedckiah’s sons, heirs to the throne, were slain in 
his presence, his own eyes were put out, and he was 
bound with fetters and taken to Babylon as an ig- 
nominious rebel prisoner. As aresult of his conspir- 
acies Jerusalem was taken, plundered, and burned; 
its best population was deported to Babylon as cap- 
tives; the Jewish kingdom perished; and Israel 
ecased to exist as an independent nation. Zedckiah 
passed the remainder of his days in a Babylonian 
dungeon, 

E. @. H. 





s 
I, M. P. 


ZEDEKIAH BEN ABRAHAM. See Axaw, 
ZEDEKIAH BEN ABRAIAM, 


ZEDEKIAH BEN BENJAMIN: 
Talmudist and liturgist; lived in Rome in the thir- 
teenth century; died after 1280; elder cousin of Zed- 
ekiah p. Abraham ANxaw, by whont he is often 
quoted in the “Shibbole ha-Lekct.” Zedekiah b. 
Benjamin was a pupil of Meir b. Moses at Rome; 
and he later went to Germany and studied under the 
tosalist Abigdor b. Elijah ha-Kohen, whom he 
often consulted afterward (“Shibbele ha-Leket,” i. 
266, i. 40). Abraham of Pesaro speaks of Zedekinh 
as his companion (¢. if. 6). As Abraham Abulatia 
mentions one Zedekiah among his disciples and fol- 
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. develop their talents; and among the 


lowers, certain scholars suppose that this was Zede* 
kiah b. Benjamin. Te was the author of several 
sclihot found in MS. No. 42 of the Foa collection. / 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: weistein and Rieger, Gexch. der Juden. in 

Eton, i, 249, 267 , 376, 378; Zunz, terceeriee P. 

a 7 . 
ZEDERBAUM, ALEXANDER OSSYPO- 
VITCH: Russian Hebrew journalist; born in Sam- 
ostye, Lublin, 1816; died in St. Petersburg 1893; 
founder and editor of “Ia-Meliz,” and other pe- 
riodicals published in the Ru: n and Yiddish 
languages. A son of poor parents, he was in bis 
early youth apprenticed to a tailor, but through 
energy and assiduity he succeeded in acquiring a 















knowledge of Hebrew literature, and of the Russian, . - 


Polish, and German languages. He married in Lu- 
blin, and in 1840 left his native town for Odessa, then 
the “Mecca” of the HaskaLAn movement. He ob- 
tained there a commercial position, made the ac- 
quaintance of the Maskilim of the city, and in his 
leisure hours continued to work for his self-cduca- 
tion. Later he opened a clothing-store, and was 
himself cutter in his tailoring-shop. 

In 1860 Zederbaum succeeded in obtaining the 
government’s permission to publish’ “IIa-Meliz,” 
the first Hebrew periodical issued in Russia; and 
three years later he began publishing the pioneer 
Yiddish journal “Kol Mebasser.” After an exist- 
ence of eight years the latter paper was suppressed 
by the government, whereupon Zederbaum went to 
St. Petersburg, obtaining permission to transfer the 
headquarters of “TIa-Meliz” to that city. He 
was also granted permission to do his own printing, 
and to publish, besides “Ha-Meliz,” a Russian 
weekly (“ Vyestnik Ruskich Yedreed ”), which, how- 
ever, enjoyed only a short existence, as did also the 
“Razsvyct,” which he started a few years later. In 
1881 he founded the “ Volksblatt,” a daily Yiddish 
journal which existed for eight years, although Ze- 
derbaum was its editor for only a few years. 

Zederbaum was the author of “Keter Kehunnah” 
and “Ben ha-Mezarim,” but neither of these works 
met with any success. His chief significance lies 
iu the fact that he was a champion of the Haskalah. 
lis Yiddish periodical “Kol Mebasser” offered an 
opportunity for many of the best jargon-writers to 
may be men- 
tioned Linetzky, Abramowitch, Spector, and Sho- 
jem Aleichem, 

Zederbaum exercised considerable influence in 
government circles, and it was due to his interces- 
sion that an impartial judgment was obtained for 
many Jewish families accused of ritual murder in 
Kutais; he disclosed also the ignorance of the Rus- 
sian anti-Semite Lutostansky, whose pamphlets 
threatened to become dangerous for the Russian 
Jews. The Palestine Association of Odessa, which 
aids the Jewish colonists in Syria and Palestine, 
owes its existence to Zederbaum’s activity. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Khronika Voskhoda, 1893, Nos, 35-36: Soko- 

low, Sefer ha-Zikkaron, 1800; Wiener, History of Fiddish 

Literature; Brainin, Zikronot, 1899; Friedberg, in Sefer 

ha-Shanh, 1900, 

J - 8. Hv. 
ZEDNER, JOSEPH: German bibliographer 
and librarian; bern at Gross-Glogau Feb. 10, 1804; 
died at Berlin Oct. 10, 1871. After completing his 
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education, he acted as teacher in the Jewish school 
in Strelitz (Mecklenburg), where the famous German 
Jesicographer Daniel Sanders was his pupil. In 
1832 he became a tutor in the family of the book- 
seller A. Asher in Berlin, and later engaged in the 
pook-trade himself; but being unsuccessful he ac- 
ecpted in 1845 a position as librarian of the Hebrew 
department of the British Muscum in London, where 
he remained till 1869, when ill health compelled him 
to resign and to retire to Berlin, where he spent the 
last two years of his life. Shortly after his appoint- 
ment, the British Museum acquired the library of 
the bibliophile Heimann J. Michael of Hamburg, 
_ which Zedner catalogued, 

~ Zedner was the author of the following works: 
“© Auswahl Historischer Sticke aus Hebritischen 
Schriftstellern vom Zweiten Jahrhundert bis in die 
Gegenwart, mit Vocalisiertem Texte, Deutscher Ue- 
bersetzung und Anmerkungen” (Berlin, 1840); 
“Catalogue of the Hebrew Books in the Library of 
the British Muscum” (London, 1867); and “Ein 
Fragment aus dem Letzten Gesange von Reinecke 
Fuchs” (Berlin, 1871), a poetical satire on Napoleon 
Ill. Ile contributed to Asher’s edition of the Trav- 
els of Benjamin of Tudela (London, 1840), and wrote 
poems on two collections of portraits (“Ehret die 
Frauen,” and “ Edelsteine und Perlen,” Berlin, 1836- 
45). While in London, he published a second edition 
of Ibn Ezra’s commentary on the Book of Esther, 
to which he wrote au introduction entitled “Wa- 
Yosef Abraham.” 


BraujoGRarny : Steinschneider, in Magazin ftir die Litera- 
ter {lene Austanies, 1871, No. a abstracts of which are given 
w 


















in AN dex Sud, W871, 1b-J18, and in Generaian- 
eel seen mten Niercesen des Judentums, Ber- 
lin, Fe Me 


8. : D. 

ZEEBI, ISRAEL: Prominent Talmudist; son 
of Benjamin Zecbi, and on his mother’s side a grand- 
son of Abraham Azulai; born at Mebron in 1651; 
died in 1731. Benjamin dying when Israel was but 
four years old, the latter was educated by his 
mother; and at the age of cighteen he married a 
daughter of Abralam Cuenqui (see Griitz, “ Gesch.” 
x. 463, note 6), For about thirty ycars he oflic! fated 
as chief rabbi of Hebron, Iti id that he was a 
partizan of Nehemiah [iy yun, Ile cor- 
responded with Abraham Yizhaki, Moses Hayyun, 
Ephraim Nabon, Jeshua Shababo, and other au- 
thorities. Zeebi’s full name was Abraham Israel; 
the first prenomen he seems to have assumed in 
later years, probably after an illness. At his dcath 
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he left one son, Isaac, who published at Smyrna: 


in 1758 “Urim Gedolim,” a volume of responsa, and 
“Or la-Yesharim,” a collection of homilies, both 
works being by his father. 
BiB.ioGKarny: Azul 
Azulai, and Israel 
E, C. L. Grt. 
ZE’ENAH U-RE’ENAH or TEUTSCH HU- 
MESH: Judwo-German paraphrase of Ue Penta- 
teuch, the Haftarot, and the Five Megillot, written 
by Jacob b. Isaac of Janow, who flourished in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The work 
is enriched with many haggadot taken either directly 
from the Midrash or from such homiletic commen- 
taries as the “Toledot Yizhak,” “Zcror ha-Mor,” 









Shem ha-Gedolim, s.v, Abraham, 
i. ‘ 


“Hazekuni,” and others. Very often the weekly 
lesson begins with a verse from Proverbsand is sup- 
plemented by extracts from the commentary of 
Babya b. Asher and narratives found in various 
midrashim and other “ Ma‘aseh” collections. It is 
very likely that such a paraphrase was originally 
entitled “ Teutsch ITumesh,” as it is still often called; 
but as the first printer placed on the title-page asa 
motto the words of Cant. iii. 11: “Ze’cnali u-re’enah 
benot Ziyyon” (= “Go out and see, ye daughters of 
Zion”), and as the book was particularly intended 
for use by women, it came to be known by the first 
two words of this motto. Although a work of this 
kind had been compiled previously by Isaac B. 
Samson wA-Kontn at Prague, yet the “Ze’enah u- 
Re’enah” of Jacob b. Isaac far surpassed it in pop- 
ularity, and it has continued until the present to be 
the most favored literary work with Jewish women, 
Neither the date nov the place of the first edition 
can be determined with certainty, but the edition of 
Cracow, 1620, seems to have been the second, and 
two years later the book was reedited in Basel, 
which shows that the editions were soon exhausted, 
Since then it has been very oflen reedited, and in the 
later editions (from that of Amsterdam, 1711, on- 
ward) there were added the Targum of Shir ha- 
Shirim in Judeo-German by Issachar Bermann ha- 
Kohen, and Targum Shent in Judwo-German by 
Simeon ben Meshutlam. John Saubert translated 
into Latin the first parashah or Bereshit (Ielmstedt, 
1660; reproduced by Wolf in “ Bibl. Hebr.” iii, 474 
et seq.), and Alexandre Créhange adapted from it his 
“La Semaine Israélite, ow le Tsecna Ourena Mo- 
derne,” ete. (Paris, 1846), As to Jacob b. Isaac, the 
author, Steinschneider thinks (“Cat. Bodl.” col. 
1216) that he died at Janow shortly before 1623. 
Jacob b. Isaac wrote besides: “Sefer ha-Maggid” 
(Prague, 1576), a work of the same kind as the 
“Ze’enah u-Re’enah,” and treating of the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa, with the exception of Chron- 
icles; “Shoresh Ya‘akob” (Cracow, 1585), a refer- 
ence index for the laws contained in the Shulhan 
“Aruk, Yoreh De‘ah; “Meliz Yosher” (Lublin, 
1622), Judeo-German homilies on the Pentateuch, 
being a supplement to the “Ze’enah u-Re’enah,” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Bibl, Jul. ii. fe ; 
Cat. Boat. cols. Tek Ber 
xe it 
ZE‘ERA: Palestinian amora of the third gener- 
ation; born in Babylonia, where le spent his carly 
youth. He was a pupil of Hisda (Ber. 49a), of 
Huna (.), and of Judah b, Ezekiel in Pumbedita 
Ile associated also with other prominent teachers of 
the Babylonian school, as Nakhman b. Jacob (Yer. 
Ber, Se), Hamauna (Zeb, 105); Ber. 24b), and She- 
shet, who called him a great man (gabra rabba” 
‘IEr. 66a). His love for the Holy Land -led him to 
decide upon leaving his native country and emigra- 
ting to Palestine. This resolve, however, he kept 
secret from his teacher Judah, who disapproved of 
any emigration from Babylonia. Be- 
Love of fore leaving, hespied upon Judah white 
Holy Land. the latter was bathing, and the words 
which he then overheard he took with 
him as a valuable and instructive memento (Shab 
4ta; Ket. 110b). A favorable dream, in which he 
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was told that his sins had been forgiven, encouraged 
him to undertake the journey to the Holy Lapd 
' (Ber. 57a); and before starting he spent. hundred 
days in fasting, in order to forget the dialectic 
method of instruction of the Babylofian schools, 
that this might uot handicap him in Palestine (B. 
M. 85a). Mis journey took him through Akrokonia, 
where he met Hiyya b. Ashi (‘Ab. Zarah 16b), and 
through Sura (@.). When he reached the River 
Jordan he could not coatrol his impatience, but 
passed through the water without removing his 
clothes. When jeered at by an unbelicver who stood 
by, he auswered, “ Why should not’ I be impatient 


when I pursue a blessing which was denied even to’ 


Moses and Aaron?” (Yer, Sheb. 85c). 

" Ze‘era’s arrival in Palestine and his first expe- 
riences there have been recorded in various ance- 
“dotes. He was small of stature and of dark com- 
plexion, for which reason Assi called him “ Black 
Pot” (‘Ab. Zarah 16b), according to an expression 
current in Babylonia (comp. Meg. 14b; Pes. 88a; 
Ber, 50a); this name probably also contained an al- 
lusion to his sputtering manner of speech. With 
reference to a malformation of his legs, he was 
called “the little one with shrunken 
Arrival in legs,” or “the dark, burned one with 
Palestine. the stubby legs” (comp. Bacher, “Ag. 
Pal. Amor.” iii. 7, note 2). With these 
nicknames is connected a Icgend which throws light 
upon Ze‘cra’s ascetic piety (B. M. 85a). In Palestine 
he associated with all the promivent scholars. Elea- 
zar b, Pedat was still living at the time (Niddah 48), 
and from him Ze‘era received valuable instruction 
(¥er. Ter. 47d). [is most intimate friends were 
Assi and Miyya b. Abba. In his intercourse with 
Assi he was generally the one who asked questions; 
and on one occasion Assi made known his approval 
of one of Ze‘era’s questions by saying: “Right you 
are, Babylonian; you have understood it correctly” 
(Yer, Shab, 7c), Ze‘era especially acknowledged 
the authority of Ammi, the principal of the school 
at Tiberias; and it is related that he asked Ammi to 
decide questions pertaining to religious law that had 
been addressed to himself (Yer. Dem. 25b; Yer. 
Shab. 8a; Yer. Yeb. 72d). Ze‘cra was highly es- 
teemed by Abbahu, the rector at Cwsarea, of 
whom he considered himself a pupil. He was or- 
dained rabbi, a distinction usually denied to mem- 
bers of the Babylonian school; and though in the 
beginning lie refased this honor (Yer. Biis. 65c), he 
later accepted it on learning of the atouing powers 
connected with the dignity (Sanh. 14a). His insig- 
nificant appearance was humorously referred to 
when at his ordination he was greeted with the words 
of a wedding-song: “ Without rouge and without 

ornament, but withal a lovable gazel” (Ket. 17a). 
With regard to Ze‘cra’s private vocation, the 
only facts known are that heonce traded 
Social Con- in linen, and that he asked Abbahu 
dition and how far he might go in improving the 
Family — outward appearance of his goods with- 
Life. out rendering himself liable in the 
slightest degree to a charge of fraud 
(Yer. B. M. 9d). Information regarding his family 
relations is also very scant asserted that he be- 
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that his wédding was celebrated during the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles Suk, 25b); and he lad onesou, Alabah or 
Ahava, who has become well known through various 


| haggadic maxims (comp. Bacher, f.c. iii. 651-6! 


Ze‘era occupies a prominent place in the Halakah 
as well as in the Haggadah; with regard to the 
former he-is especially distinguished for the correct- 
ness and knowledge with which he transmits older 
maxims. Among his haggadic sayings the follow- 
ing may be mentioned as throwing light upon his 
high moral standpoint: “He who has never sinned 
is worthy of reward only if he has withstood tempta- 
tion to do so” (Yer. Kid. 61d); “Qne should never 
promise a child anything which onc does not intend 
to give it, because this would accustom the child to 
untruthfulness ” (Suk. 46b). Onaccount of his lofty 
morals and piety Ze‘era was honored with the name + 
“the pious Babylonian.” Among his neighbors were 
several people known for their wickedness, but’Ze‘era 
treated them with kindness in order to lead them tor 
moral reformation. When he died, these people 
said, “Hitherto Ze‘era has prayed for us, but who 
will pray for us now?” This reflection so moved 
their hearts that they really were led to do penance 
(Sanh. 87a). That Ze‘era enjoyed the respect of his 
contemporaries is evidenced by the comment upon 
his death written by an elegist: “Babylonia gave 
him birth; Palestine had the pleasure of rearing 
him; ‘ Wo is me,’ says Tiberias, for she has lost her 
precious jewel” (M. K. 75b). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor. fil. 1-34; Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, i1. 117-120. LZ 
J 14 Le 


ZEFYIRAH, HA-. See Penropicars. 


ZE‘IRI: Amora of the third century; born in 
Babylonia. He sojourned for a Jong time in Alex- 
andria, and later went.to Palestine, where he became 
a pupil of Rabbi Johanan. In the name of Hanina 
b. Hama he transmitted the maxim that he who in 
the presence of a teacher ventures to decide a legal 
question, is a trespasser (‘Er. 8a). Te also trans- 
mitted a saying by Hanina to the effect that the 
Messiah would not arrive until all the arrogant ones 
had disappeared (Sanh, 98a), During his sojourn in 
Alexandria he purchased a mule which, when he led 
it to water, was transformed into a bridge-board, 
the water having lifted the spell which rested on 
the animal, The purchase-money was refunded to 
Ze ‘iri, and he was advised to apply the water-test 
thenceforth to everything he purchased, in order to 
ascertain whether it had been charmed (dd. 67b), 
When Eleazar arrived in Palestine he sought infor- 
mation from Ze‘iri concerning men known in ancient 
traditions (B. B. 87a). Ze‘iri was praised by Raba 
as an exegete of the Mishnah (Zeb. 48b). He was 
proffered the daughter of Rabbi Johanan for a wife, 
but refused because he was a Babylonian and she a 
Palestinian (Kid. 71b). Among those who ‘trans- 
mitted in his name may be mentioned Rabbi Hisda 
(Ber, 48a), R. Judah (Ab. Zarah 61b; Men, Qla), 
R. Joseph (Ned. 46h), R. Nabman (‘Ab, Zarah 61b), 
and Rabbah (Ned. 46a), 


‘BIBLIOGRAPHY: Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, tii, 644: Heilprin, 
Seder ha-Dorot, ti. 3a; Blan, Alljlidixches Zauherr 
Be es note 5, Strasburg, 1898; Fuhasin, ed. Filipo 
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ZEISEL, SIMON: Austrian chemist; borat 
Lomnitz, Moravia, April 11, 1854; edifcated at the 
German gymnasium of Brinn and atthe University of 
Vienna (Ph.D, 1879). He established himself as 
privat-docent for chemistry at the same university 
in 1887, and in 1892 was appointed assistant professor 
of general and agricultural chemistry at the agricul- 
tural high school of Vienna, where he becajne full 
professor seven years later (1899). Inf addition to 
monographs in technical periodicals, Zeisel is the 
author of “Dic Chemie in Gemeinverstindlicher 
Darstellung ” (Vienna, 1890). 

“BinywoGRarHy + Eisenberg, Das Geistige Wien, ii. 574, Vienna, 
8, F. T. IL 
ZEISLER, SIGMUND: American jurist; born 

> at Biclitz, Austria, April 11, 1860; educated at the 

University of Vienna and at the Northwestern Tni- 

versity, Chicago. He was admitted to the Chicago 

‘bar, and was associate counsel for the defense in the 

anarchist eases of 1886 and 1887. In 1893 he was 

elected chief assistant corporation counsel for Chi- 
cago, but resigned his position in 1894 on account 

‘of il) health, After traveling for several months 

in Europe, he returned to Chicago, where he has 

since been engaged in private practise. Zeisler is a 

prominent Democrat, and took an active part in 

the presidential campaigns of 1896 and 1900. He 
has contributed to reviews and law journals. 

BIBLIOGRAPLY: Amertean Jewish Year Book, 5665, p. 211. 
A 5 F, T. 


ZEISSL, HERMANN VON: Austrian derma- 
tologist; born at Vierzighuben near Zwittan, Mora- 
via, Sept. 22, 1817; died at Vienna Sept. 28, 1884; 
educated at the University of Vienna (M.D. 1846). 
In 1846 he was appointed assistant in the ophthal- 
mological, surgical, and dermatological hospitals of 
the University of Vienna, and four years hiter he es- 
tablished a practise and was admitted to the med- 
ical faculty of the university as privat-docent, He 
soon became an authority on skin-diseases and syph- 
jlis. In 1861 he was appointed assistant professor, 
and in 1869 he beeame professor and chief physician, 
of the second department for syphilis at the general 
hospital. These positions he held until his resigna- 
tion in 1888, He was knighted by the Austrian 
emperor. G 
Zeissl wrote many essays for the medical jour- 
nals, and was the author of the following works: 
“Compendium der Pathologie und Therapie der 
Tertiiren Syphilis und Einfachen Venerischen 
Krankheiten ” (Vienna, 1850); “ Lehrbuch der Consti- 
tutiouellen Syphilis ftir Aerzte und Horer der Medi- 
zin” (Erlangen, 1864); “ Lehrbuch der Syphilis und 
der mit Dieser Verwandten Oertlichen Venerischen 
{rankheiten ” (Stuttgart, 1875); and “ Grundriss der 
Pathologie und Therapie der Syphilis ” (2. 1876). 
The last two works have been translated into Rus- 

















sian, Dutch, English, and Ttalian. s 
BisuioGRaPHY : Hirsch, Biog. Lex.s.v. ~~ . 
B a°F T. 


ZEIT, DIE. See Perropicats. 
ZEITGEIST, DER. Sce PERTODICALS. 


ZEITLIN, JOSHUA: Russian rabbinical schol- 
ar and philanthropist; porn at Shklov in 1742; died 





at Kirrgon Aug. 18, 1822, He was a pupil of the 
easuist Arych Loeb, the author of “Sha’agat 
Aryeh”; and; being an expert in political economy, 
he stood in close rekttions with Prince Potemkin, 
the favorite of Catherine I. During the Turko-Rus- 
sian War Zeitlin furnished the Russian army with 
various supplies, and managed that: business so clev- 
erly that be wus.afterward appointed imperial court 
councilor (“nadvorny sovyctnik ”). 

On retiring from business Zeitlin-resided ou his 
estate Ustzin, where he was consulted by the rabbis 
with regard ‘to rabbinical questions. -He rendered 
pecuniary assistance to many Talmudists and schol- 
nis, und supported g magnificent bet ha-midrash, in 
which many Jewish writers were provided with all 
the necessarics of life, so that they could pursue their 
yocations without tragmel of any kinds Among 
writers who benefited by his generosity may be 
mentioned: R. Nahum, author of “Tosafot Bik; 
#urim”; Mendel Lepin, author of “ Heshbon ha- 
Nefesh ”; and thé physician Baruch Schick. Zeitlin 
was the author of annotations to the “Sefer Mizwot 
Katan,” printed with the text (Kopys, 1820), and 
supplemented by some of Lis response. 
BiBLioGRaPHy: Fuenn, Kiryah Ne’cmanah, p. 277; idem, 

Kenexet Yisrael, p. 431. 

J M. Sev. 

ZEITLIN, JOSHUA B. AARON: MRussian 
scholar and philanthropist; born at Kiev Oct. 10, 
1823; died at Dresden Jan. 11, 1888. While he was 
still young his parents removed to Chernoby], where 
he associated with the Hasipr, later devoting bim- 
self to the study of secular sciences as well as the He- 
brew language and literature, He was married at 
Slutsk, where he studied for some time with Sam- 
uel Simchowitz, with whom he later engaged in 
business. Leaving Slutsk, Zeitlin resided for several 
years in St. Petersburg, and afterward settled in 
Moscow, where he became prominent asa benefactor 
of Talmudic students and Maskilim, During the 
Russo-Turkish war he was a contractor for the Rus- 
sian army, and on Aug. 1, 1879, Czar Alexander II. 
awarded him a medal in recognition of his services. 

In 1883 Zeitlin left Russia and scttied in Dresden, 
where he collected a large library, which he placed 
at the disposal of Talmudic students. In the begin- 
ning of 1887 he undertook a journey to the Holy 
Land, where he celebrated the Passover. He visited 
Jerusalem and Hebron, and took great interest in 
the Jewish antiquities, as well as in the agricultural 
colonies of Palestine, to which he bequeathed 50,000 
francs, in addition to many bequests to educational 
institutions. 





























Bu GRAPHY: I. Griiber, in Ozar ha-Sifrut, ii, part 2, pp. 


28: §. Mandelkern, in Keneset Fisrael, iii. 219 et segs 
Ha-Meliz, xxviii. 44. 

3. M. Sen, 

ZEITLIN, WILLIAM: Russian scholar and 
bibliographer; born at Homel, government of Mo- 
ghilef, about the middle of the nineteenth century. 
Ile is known especially as the author of “Kiryat 
“Bibliotheca Webraica Post-Mendelssohn- 
jana” (Leipsic, 1891-95), a bibliographical dictionary 
of modern Hebrew literature from the beginning of 
Mendelssohn’s epoch until 1890. The com pilation of 
this work occupied Zeitlin for tweuty years. He 
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made extensive use of Benjacob‘s “ Ozar ha-Scfurim ” 
and of First's “Biblietheca Judaica,” aud visited 
Wilna and Warsaw, the centers of the Hebrew book’ 
market, as well as many university cities—as Ko- 
nhigsberg, Berlin, Geneva, and Paris—from the libra- 
ries of which he gathered additional material for his 
work. The * Kiryat Sefer” indexes not only works 
-in book form; but also important periodical articles, 
biographical sketches, and scientific essays, in addi- 
tion to giving biographical notes on several authors. 
Zeitlin had previously prepared an index of works 
written on the Jewish calendar, in which he enumer- 
ates seventy-seven Hebrew works; this index was 
published by Hayyim Jonah Gurland in “ Yevreiski 
Kulendar” (St. Petersburg, 1882). In the “ Zeit. far 
Hebr. Bibl.” (ix. 3-4) Zeitlin has recently published 
an alphabetical list of anagrams and pseudonyms 
of modern Hebrew writers; and he is a contributor 
to several Hebrew periodicals, writing mostly bio- 
graphical articles, » 

a M. Sex. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE GESCHICHTE 
DER JUDEN IN DEUTSCHLAND. See 
PERToDICALS, 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR DIE RELIGIOSEN 
INTERESSEN DES JUDENTHUMS. see 
PrRIOMcALs, 


ZEITSCHRIFT” FUR DIE’ WISSEN- 
SCHAFT DES JUDENTHUMS. See Puniop- 
TCALS, : 

ZEITUNG. See Perroprcars. . 7 

ZEKOR BERIT: A poem by Gersnow BEN 
Jovan (960-1040), the “Light of the Exile” (Zunz, 
“Literaturgesch,? p. 289); it is chanted in the SeLt- 
wor of the Northern rituals as the central hymn of 
the early penitential prayers on the eve of New- 
Year, to which day the hymna has given its name in 
familiar Jewish parlance. Other hymns with the 
same commencement, which bases an appeal for the 
redemption of the remnant of Israel on the remem- 


” - ZEKOR 








brance of the merits of the Patriarchs, were after- 
ward writteu by Kalonymus ben Judah aud Samuel 
ben Majo (Zunz, Le. pp. 255, 263), and were also 
adopted into some rituals. The hymn of Gershom 
is specially honored in the Polish ritual by being 
placed at the head of the extracts from the bynns 
in the selihot quoted in the course of the Nu tnan 
service. It is there always chanted to an old air 
which obviously originated in western Europe, and. 
which presents points of resemblance to some of the 
minnelicder of the twelfth century. The commence- 
ment of the second verse, on which the others are 
modeled, should be conipared with the melodies 
transcribed under Suorey Kou WA-AREZ. 
8 FL, C. 


ZELAZOWSKA, CATHERINE: Polish con- 
vert to Judaism; born in 1460; martyred at Cracow 
in’ 1540, She wus the widow of an alderman of 
Cracow; and at the time when, influenced by the 
Bible, Polish Christendom was divided into differ- 
ent sects, she foilowed the example of the daughter 
of Nicholas Radziwill and embraced Judaism, Peter 
Gamrat, Bishop of Cracow, condemned her to be 
burned, and, though eighty years old, she went 
gladly to meet a martyr’s death. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. 8d ed.. ix. 454; Sternberg, 
Gesch, der Juden in Polen, p. 56. 
J. M. Sex. 


ZELMAN, SAMUELE VITA: Austro-Italian 
poct; borat Triest in 1808; diced there in 1885, He 
was educated at the rabbinical college of Padua, 
where he was the favorite pupil of Samuel David 
Tuzzatto, He was the author of the following 





| works; “Kina per lu Morte de 8. D. Luzzatto” 
j (Padua, 


1865); “Primi Discorsi di Rab Melza” 
riest, 1854); “Le Parole di un Ignorante ai Dotti,” 
directed against demagogic writers (tb, 1855); Ua- 
Nizzanim,” a collection of Hebrew poems (¢b. n.d). 
A compicte edition of his Hebrew es ays, hymns, 
letters, clegiac poems, ete., was published by Vit- 
torio Castiglione under the title “Ne'im Zemirot 
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Shemu’el o Yelid Kinnor” (25. 1866). Some of his 
Ilebrew poems are contained in the periodicals 
“ Bikkure ha-‘Ittim ” (vol. xi.) and “ Mosé” (vols. v. 
and viii). 


Bipiograrny: Corriere Isractitico, xxiv. 188; First, Bibl. 
Jud, ji, 85 Mond, vill, 415; Ozar Nehmad, i. 03; Steln- 
sehneider, Cat. Bodl. col. 2760. 

8. ULC 


ZELOPHEHAD (snp5y).—Biblical Data: A 
Manassite who in one passage is called the son of 
Hepher, the son of Gilead, the grandson of Manas- 
sch (Num. xxvi. 29-83), and in another is set down 
us the second son of Manasseh (L Chron. vii. 15). 
The etymology of the name is very doubtful; some 
scholars think that the root is Syriac and means 
“first rupture,” indicating that he was a first-born 
son (comp. ZELOPHEHAD IN Rappintcan Lrrera- 
turn). But the Septuagint YaAradd or La?.gadd (B 
in Chron., Zar¢add) shows that the Hebrew was 
vocalized snpby (= “the shadow {or “protection ”] 
of terror”). Zclophelad dicd in the wilderness and 
left five daughters, who subsequently claimed the 
inheritance of their father. Knowing that those 
who took part in the revolt of Korah were exceed- 
ingly objectionable to Moses, Zeloplichad’s daugh- 
ters argued that their father was not of Korah’s as- 
sembly, but that le “died in his own sin.” Moses 
consulted Yirwn about the matter, and was ordered 
to satisfy the daughters’ demand. Thus after the 
conquest of the land under Joshua, Zclophehad’s 
daughters obtained their father’s lot (Num. xxvii. 
1-7, xxxvi. 2-12; Josh. xvii. 3). 








J. M. Sex. 
——In Rabbinical Literature: Zelophehad and 
his father, Hepher, were among those who went out 
from Egypt, and consequently each of them had 
1. ef ann lend = Felanhehad. as the first-born 
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great Name’s.... 


nu le - ma- ‘an 


us for Thy.... sake, < 


son, had two parts in bis father's lot, so that his 
daughters inherited “ three shares ” in the land (Sifre, 
Nom, 133; B. B. 116b; Num. R. xxi. 18) The 
Rabbis interpret Num. xxvii, 8 as meaning that 
Zelophehad was not among those who murmured 
against God (Num. xi, 1 et sey.), mor among those 
who revolted against [lim at the time of the spies 
(ib. xiv. 1 et seg.), nor of the company of Korah, for 
none of these three classes had a part in the land 
(Sifre, Lc.; B. B. 18b). The Rabbis, however, do 
not agree as to whether Zelophehad himself was @ 
good man; for while he was righteous according 
to the anonymous opinion of the Sifre, R. Nathan 
concludes that he was wicked (Sifre, ¢.). In any 
ease, the words “died in his own sin” (Nam. 
xxvii, 8) are interpreted as meaning that while he 
did not induce others to sin, he himself sinned, for 
which he was punished. According to R. Akiba, 
Zelophebad was the man who was stoned to death 
for gathering sticks upon the Sabbath-day (Num. 
xv. 32-36), while according to Judah b. Bathyra, 
he was one of those who “presumed to go up unto 
the hilltop,” and who were smitten by the Amalek- 
ites and Canaanites (ib, xiv. 44-45; Sifre, Num. 
113, 183; Shab. 96b). As both events took place in 
the second year after the Exodus, the youngest of 
Zelophehad’s daughters at the time they claimed. 
their father’s inheritance was at least forty years 
old. They were not yet married (comp. Num. 
xxxvi. 6, 11) because they had been waiting for men 
suitable to be their husbands (B. B. 119b). 
J M. SEL, 


ZEMAH BEN HAYYIM: Gaon of Sura 
fror $89 to 895. He was the stepbrother and suc- 
cessor of Nahshon ben Zadok, and has become 
known especially through the reply which he made 
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to the inquiry of the Kairwanites regarding Eldad 

ha-Dani. This responsum, which appeared in part 

in the first edition of the “Shalshelet ha-Kabbalah * 

(Venice, 1480), was republished as completely as 

possible by A. Epstein in Vienna in his “ Eldad ha- 

Dani.” It embraces nine points and concludes with 

an apology for Eldad’s forgetfulness, According 

to Epstein, only one other responsum by Zemah has 
been published ; it is given in the Constantinople 
edition of the “Pardes,” and ends with the same 
words as does the first-mentioned responsum: 

Semoun yo mpd. Weiss, however, ascribes to this 

gaon also the authorship of responsa in “Sha‘are 

Zedek ” (iv., No. 14) and in the compilation “ Hemdah 

Genuzah ” (Nos, 58-61, 111-181), Nothing is known 

of the gaon’s personal career. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: A. Epstein, Eldad ha-Dani, pp, 6-10, Pres- 
burg, 1841; Relfmann, in Ha-Karmel, viil., No. 32: Monals- 
achrift, 1874, p, 563; Frankel, ib. 1878 p. 423; Gritz, Gesch, 
Y. 243-245; Weiss, Dor, iv. 124, 264. 

J. 8. 0. 

ZEMAH, JACOB BEN HAYYIM: Portu- 
guese cabalist and physician; dicd at Jerusalem in 
the second half of the seventeenth century, He re- 
ceived a medical training in his native country asa 

Marano, but fled about 1619 to Safed and devoted 

himself to the Talmud and the casuists (* posekim ”) 

until 1625; then he went to Damascus, where for 
eighteen years he studied the Cabala fromthe Zohar 
and the writings of Isaac Luria and Hayyim Vital. 

He finally settled at Jerusalem and opencd a yeshi- 

bah for the study of the Zohar and other cabalistic 

works, David Conrorre being for some time one of 
his pupils (“Kore ha-Dorot,” pp. 36a, 49a). Jacob 

Zemah was one of the greatest cabalists of his period 

and was 4 prolific author, his works including trea- 

tises of his own as well as compilations of the wri- 
tings of Hayyim Vital. He produced twenty 

‘works, of which only two have been published. 

,The first of these is the “Kol ba-Ramah” (Korez, 
1785), a commentary on the “Idra,” which he 
began in 1648, and for which he utilized the com- 
mentary of Hayyim Vital. In the preface to this 
work he maintained that the coming of the Messiah 
depended on repentance (“teshubah”) and on the 
study. of the Cabala from the Zohar and the writings 
of. Isane Luria, the délay in the advent of the Mes- 
> Siah being due, tg the fgct that schools for such 
study had not been established in every town. 

His second published work is the “ Nagid u-Mezaw- 

weh ” (Amsterdam, 1712), on the mystical meaning 

of the prayers, this being an abridgment of a com- 

pendium,which Zemah composed on the basis of a 

more comprehensive treatise. Among his unpub- 

Jished works, special mention may be made of the 

“Ronftu le-Ya'akob,”in which he calls himself “the 








proselyte” (“ger zedek”; “Cat. Oppenheimer,” 
No. 1062 Q). This treatise consists of notes recorded 
while studying under Samuel Vital and supplemented 
by his own additions. In his compilation of Hayyim 
Vital’s writings, Zemah pretended to have discov- 
ered many works of Vital which were unknown to 
the latter’s son Samuel. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Azulai, Shem ha-Gedolim, j., it. s.v. Gilgulim, 
et passim; Carmoly, in Revue Orientate, ii, 287; Fuenn, 
Keneset Yisrael, p. 510; Steinschneider, Cat. Bodi. col. 1268. 


E. ¢. M. SEn. 
ZEMAH BEN KAFNAI: Gaonof Pumbedita 
from 936 to 988, at the time when Saadia had been 
reinstated in the gaonate of Sura after his.excom- 
munication. Nothing is known concerning his life 
or his works. ' 2a 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Letter of Sherira, eubauer’s Anecdota 
Bronicusa, i, 40; Griitz, Gesch. vR2i@F277 ; Weiss, Dur, iv. 160, 
3. _ 8.0. 
ZEMATUS, MAGISTER. See Micuar. 3. 
SHABBETHAI. ; 
ZEMIROT (“songs”): A term applied by the 
Sephardim to the Psalms in the earlier sections of 
the morning service. The Ashkenazim, on the 
other hand, style them “pesuke de-zimra” (= 
“verses of song”), and the term “zemirot” more 
especially designates the Hebrew hymns chanted in 
the domestic circle, particularly those which precede 
or follow the grace after the chief meal on the eve 
and the afternoon of the Sabbath. Music at table 
was a regular feature in ancient Jewish life, and 
the Mishnah expressly states (Sotah ix, 11) that it 
was discontinued only asa mark of mourning for the 
abolition of the Sanhedrin. . Even then 
Sabbath the later Rabbis found it necessary to 
Hymns. _ insist emphatically on abstention from 
such domestic melodies (comp. Sotah 
48a), although there were never serious objections 
to them when they were devotional in character 
(comp. Music, SyNagoaa). The singing of hymns 
at the table (probably selected psalms like Ps, 
exxvi. and cxxxvii., which are now used on Sab- 
baths and on week-days respectively) seems to have 
been known in the days of the later Midrash, but the 
ancient custom afterward received a powerful im- 
petus from the spread of the Cabaua and the belief 
in the visits of celestial guests on the Sabbath (comp, 
Zohar, pp. 252b, 272b, et passim). In the sixteenth 
century many compilations of such hymns were 
published, especially at Amsterdam and Constanti- 
nople. Gradually, however, two favorite collections 
were formed, one for the Sabbath evening meal and 
the other for the Sabbath afternoon. A third group 
was selected forchanting at the close of the Sabbath 
in order that the “sacred season ” might be prolonged 
at the expense of the “profane” (Shab, 118b; Shul- 









ZEMIROT—Melodies at Grace 
GRACE AFTER MEALS 


A Allegretio.. 
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fee. So let 


me speak of 


han ‘Aruk, Orah Hayyim, 298, 1), and that the de- 
parting Queen Sabbath might be escorted on her 
way with protracted song (comp. Zohar, p. 208a). 
These collections of hymns are still published in 
such old-fashioned prayer-books as the one contain- 
ing the “Derek ha-Hayyim” of JACOB BEN Jacos 
Moses or Lissa. The authors are among the latest 
of the payyefanim, and the only early medieval 
hymn in the collections is the “Baruk Adonai Yom 
Yom” of Stmeon B. Isaac B. ABUN. 

Even later in origin than the hymns are the melo- 
dies.. Indeed, the ordinary head. of a houschold 
could scarcely be expected to do more than repeat 
in the domestic circle’ the folk-songs which he 
heard in the workaday world outside. With the 
growing elaboration of the florid chant of the haz- 
zan, it would be difficult for the children at the table 
even toapproximate the intricate ornamental vocali- 
zation heard in the synagogue; nor 
would they be able to analyze the in- 
tonations and de@ét the basis on which 
they were constructed. Jewish characteristics are 
manifested chiefly in occasional phrases of synagogal 
character in which the traditional melody diverges 
from its folk-song model (comp. EN KELoHENv). 
It was the introduction of these occasional Hebraic 
phrases into the popular melodies of Gentile neigh- 
bors which Chopin deplored when he wrote (F. 
Niecks, “Chopin,” i. 188): “Poor Polish airs! you 
do not in the least suspect how you will be inter- 
larded with Majufes” (the Judwo-Polish pronuncia- 
tion of “Mah Yafit,” the opening words of a hymn 
by Mordecai ben Isaac for the eve of the Sabbath, 
one of the most popular zemirot). The most 
wide-spread melodies for the zemirot are those short. 
phrases introduced into the chanting of the grace 
ne en thean ar mare adnlt males are pres- 


Melodies. 
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God’s great Law.... to.....-. . make wise m 


where other zemirot are not sung, the psalm pre- 
ceding the grace is at least chanted. One of the 
best-known melodies for it is here transcribed. Its 
instrumental model may perhaps be identified in a 
violin composition of the eighteenth century. 

When the whole collection.of zemirot is used, 
they are not chanted to definite melodies, but are 
read in a sort of cantillation (comp. OREN), and 
where a selection is made, the most frequent air isa 
German melody employed either with the “Yom 
Zeh le-Yisrae)” of Isaac Lurta or with the anony- 
mous “Zur mi-Shello Akalnu.” 

A favorite melody, often used with “ Mah Yafit,” 
may be added as an example of the Sabbath-melody 
popular among the Hasipm of southern Poland 
and Galicia, Together with the melody which fol- 
Jows it, it was first transcribed by Lewandowski 
(comp. his “Hebriische Melodien,” op. 82, Berlin, 
1882) as typical of its class, 

The Hasidim affect the chanting both of zemirot 
and of “songs without words,” or melodies set to 
meaningless sounds; nor are these cantillations 
restricted to the Sabbath table, since they aim at 
expressing the joy of the spirit upon all occasions. 
Two such airs, one from Russia and the other from 
Jerusalem, are here transcribed. Their recent Sla- 
vonic origin is obvious 

The Sephardic tunes for the zemirot are sung in 
more florid fashion than is usual among German 
or even Polish Jews. They include many tender 
airs, of which that for “Ki Eshmerah Shabbat” (a 
poem often incorrectly attributed to Abraham IBN 
Ezra) may be instanced. 

Sephardic tradition is particularly rich in melodies 
for the conclusion of the Sabbath. One has already 
been given elsewhere (see Ha-MABDIL), and another, 
the air to BEMozA’2 Menvuwad, also is well worth 
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of the verses, especially in the case of Israci ben 
Moses Nasara, whom Delitzsch calls the founder 
of the Jerusalem rite, and who wrote no less 
than 650 hymns after selecting from the folk- 
songs of the Levant the melodies for his verses. In 
his compilations, first published at Safed in 1587, 
the zemirot are arranged according to the order of the 
Perso- Arabic modes in which fall the melodies to 
which they were set, while the original Arabic, 
Turkish, Greek, Rumanian, Spanish, and Italian 
titles are prefixed to his Hebrew verses. His hymns 
“Yah Ribbon ‘Olam ” and “ Yiggaleh Kebod Malku- 
teka” are frequently chanted as zemirot, especially 
among the Hasidim, but are set to melodies of much 
later date. Indeed, for the reasons stated at the be- 
ginning of this article, there are few zemirot which 
retain the same melody for mere than two genera- 
tions, 


BrBidOGRaPHY; Zunz, Literaturgesch. pp. 306, 364, 419, 484- 
486, 490, 511, 540, 546, 555, 565, 579, 583, 584, 591, 505, 597. 
J FLL. C. 


ZEND-AVESTA. Sco Avesta. 


ZENOBIA SEPTIMIA: Empress of Palmyra; 
regent (from 267 to 278) for her minor son Vollaba- 
thus, who had been appointed imperator by the 
emperor Aurelian. Zenobia appears to have been 
friendly to the Jews; and according to some accounts, 
which, however, lack authentication, she was herself 
of Jewish descent. That she came into close rela- 
tious with the Jews is shown by Yer. Ta‘an. viii. 46b 
(see also PALMYRA). Within a brief space of time 
she so extended her dominion over the whole of 
Egyptand Syria that Aurelian feared lest she should 
renounce her allegiance to Rome, and he accordingly 
made war on her in 272, conquered her, and led her 
and her son in golden chains in triumph through 
Rome, although he treated her with leniency and 
gave her a villa on the Tiber. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gerch, 3d ed., iv. 273-276; Hamburger, 

R.B. T.A., 8.v, Thadmor. 

8, 8. 0. 

ZEPHANIAH: One of the twelve Minor Proph- 
ets who describes himself as “the son of Cushi, the 
son of Gedaliah, the son of Amariah, the son of 
Hezekiah, in the days of Josiah, the son of Amon, 
King of Judah” (Zeph. i. 1). He seems, therefore, 
to have been a descendant of Hezekiah, King of 
Judah, since otherwise only the name of his father 
would have been given (comp. Isa. i. 1; Ezek. i. 3; 
‘Jocli. 1), If he was of royal descent, he probably 
dived in Jerusalem; and evidence of this is seen in 
this prophecies, where he describes various parts of 
the city. According to the first verse of the book 
which bears his name, he flourished during the reign 
of Josiah, and on the basis of his utterances the ma- 
jority of modern scholars date his activity prior to 
the reforms so rigorously inaugurated and promul- 
gated after 621, the pictures of corruption and 
the approaching foe being most appropriately re- 
ferred to the situation in Judah during the early 
years of Josiah and the Scythian invasion. 

The contents of the book of this prophet fall into 
two parts: i. 1-iii. 8, the coming judgment on the 
world, including Israel and the nations: and iii. 9- 
20, a promise of universal salvation. Zcphaniah’s 












special denunciations are directed against false wor- 

ship and irreligion. The calamity will find every one, 

even in the hiding-places of Jerusalem; Philistia, 

Moab, Ammon, Cush, and Assyria shall be over- 

whelmed by punishment and disaster; Jerusalem in 

particular, being rebellious, corrupt, and disobedient 
to the word of Yuwu, shall fall under the divine 
wrath. Yet, on the other hand, God’s promise is 
made known to the nations, that He will so purify 
them that they may call on Him, and all shall bring 

Him offerings. After the storm of judgment Israel 

shall be humble, and shall trust in Yuwn alone. 

New social conditions shall arise, and justice and 

righteousness shall prevail, so that the redeemed 

shall rejoice in the Lord. 

Zephaniah is a forceful book. Its language is 
vigorous and picturesque, and betrays an acquaint- 
ance with the Earlier Prophets. The ideas most em- 
phasized are the providential control of the nations 
of the world, the necessity of purity and justice as 
opposed to the prevalent corruption and injustice of 
the day, and the refining value of judgment and 
suffering. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Davidson, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zepha- 
niah, in The Cambridge Bible for Schools, 18; Nowack, 
Die Kleinen fropheten, in Handkommentar zum Alten 
Testament, 1897; Smith, The Book of the Twelve Prophets, 
ii, in The Expositor's Bible, 1898, 

E.G. H I. M. P. 

ZEPHANIAH BEN MORDECAI TROKI: 
Karaite scholar and author; flourished during the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; brother 6f Jo- 
seph b. Mordecai Trokf. He was the author of 
“Kiddush ha-Hodesh we-Sod ha-‘Ibbur,” a work on 
the calendar, and of responsa on the laws govern- 
ing Sueyrpan. Both works are mentioned by Sim- 
hah Luzki in his “Orah Zaddikim.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: First, Gexch. dex Karderthume, tii. 39; idem, 
BUN. Jud. Mi, 43; Gottlober, Bikkoret le-Toledot ha- Kara: 
“im, p. 208, 

J M. Sen, 

ZERAHIAH BEN ISAAC HA-LEVI GE- 
RONDI (known as ZeRaH and ReZBI): ‘Tal- 
mudic author and liturgical poet of the twelfth cen- 
tury; disciple of Moses ben Joseph of Narbonne. 
Azulai and many others, influenced by the stitement 
of Zacuto (“Sefer ha-Yuhasin,” ed. Filopowski, p. 
218) that Zerahiah completed in 1150 his “Sefer ha- 
Ma’or,” which he is known to have begun at the age 
of nineteen, give 1131 as the year of his birth. This 
date can scareely be correct, however, since the 
“Sefer ha-Ma’or” mentions the commentaries of Ja- 
cob Tamand Samuel ben Meir, which could not have 
been known so early in Provence. It is equally im- 
probable that he died in 1186, as is asserted by Judah 
ibn Veiga (“Shebet Yehudah,” ed. Ilanover, p. 112). 
Zerahiah belonged to a prominent Spanish family 
called Yizhari of Gerona, but early in life he left 
his native place, where he seems to have had many 
enemies, and settled at Lunel. There he appears to 
have devoted himself to teaching, his pupils inclu- 
ding Samuel ibn Tibbon, son of Judah ibn Tib- 
bon, who, in his ethical will, freely recognized Zera- 
hiah asa greater scholar than himself. Zerahiah was 
not only a thorough Talmudist of great erudition, 
with an analytic and synthetic mind, but he was 
also deeply versed in Arabic literature, in philoso- 
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phy, and in astronomy, and was, above all, a gifted 
poet, combining elegance of style with elevation of 
sentiment, 

Zerahiah’s chief work was the “Sefer ha-Ma’or,” 
which he began at the age of nineteen and completed 
late in life. It contains a critique of Alfasi as well 

as additions to his Halakot, and is di- 
The ‘‘Sefer vided into two parts, the first, entitled 
ha-Ma’or.” “Ha-Ma’or ha-Katan,” comprising the 

Seder Mo‘ed and tie treatises Berakot 
and Hullin, and the second, called “ {a-Ma’or ha- 
Gadol,” embracing the Sedarim Nashimand Nezikin. 
In this work the author displays great erudition and 
a fine critical sense which recognizes no other au- 
thority than logical reasoning. His independence 
displeased the conservatives, however, and refuta- 
tions of his criticisms were written by Nahmanides 
under the title “Milhamot Adonai,” and by Abra- 
ham ben David of Posquiéres (RABaD), whoalluded 
in his harsh fashion to Zerahiah as an immature 
youth who had had the audacity to criticize his 
master, and even accused him of having appropriated 
some of his (RABaD’s) own interpretations without 
mentioning the author. A justification of Zerahiah’s 
critique was written by Ezra Malki under the title 
“Shemen la-Ma’or,” and since 1552 the “Sefer ha- 
Ma’or” has always been printed together with Alfasi. 

As a sequel to his “Sefer ha-Ma’or” Zerahiah 
composed the “Sefer ha-Zaba,” in which he ex- 
pounded the methodology of the Talmud, and at the 
‘sam® time endeavored to show that Alfasi had not 
observed the principles laid down in the Talmud for 
halakic interpretation, This work, like its prede- 
cesgor, was criticized by Nahmanides, 
who justified Alfasi. Both the “Sefer 
ha-Zaba” and the criticism of Nah- 
manides were inserted in the “Sefer 
Temim De'im” (88 225, 226, Venice, 1622), and were 
also published separately at Shklov in 1803, Zera- 
hiah was likewise the author of the following works: 
“Hilkot Shehitah u-Bedikah,” mentioned in the 
“Sefer ha-Ma’or” at the end of the first chapter on 
the treatise Hullin; “ Hassagot ‘al Ba‘ale ha-Nefesh,” 
a critique of RABaD’s treatise on the laws relating 
to wonhen, published in part with the “ Ba‘ale ha-Ne- 
fesh” (Venice, 1741; Berlin, 1762); “Dibre Ribot,” 
a controversy with RABaD on civil jurisprudence, 
mentioned in the “Sefer ha-Ma’or” oa Baba Mezi‘a 
and cited in part by Bezaleel Ashkenaziin his “ Shit- 
tah Mekubbezet ” on Baba Mezi‘a, p. 98a; “ Sela‘ ha- 
Mahalokot,” mentioned in the “Sefer ha-Ma’or” at 
the end of the first chapter of Shebu‘ot; “Pithe 
Niddah,” quoted by the author's grandson in his 
“Bedek ha-Bayit” (vii. 8); a dissertation on the 
Mishnah Kinim, published at Constantinople in 
1795; and responsa, mentioned in the “Sefer ha- 
Ma’or” at the end of the second chapter of Gittin 
and quoted in the “Sefer ha-Terumot” (xlv. 1). Ze- 
rahiah was the author of numerous liturgical poems, 
eighteen of which are found in the Sephardic Mahzor. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY: Zunz, Z. G. p. 476; idem, in Allg. Zeit. des 
Jud, ili, 67 hs, Religidse Poesic, Dukes, in Ori- 
ent, Lit. ix. Landshuth, “Ammucde ha-Ahodah, p. 633 
Retfmann, Toledot R. -ahyah ha-Lewi, Prague, 1858 ; Car- 

107 Bi Cat. Bodl. 
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ZERAHIAH HA-YEWANI (RaZaH): By- 
zantine ethical writer of the thirteenth or fourteenth 
century. Of his life no details are known, except 
that he was the author of an ethical work entitled 
“Sefer ha-Yashar,” which was confused with Jacob 
Tam’s halakic work of the same name and errone- 
ously attributed to the renowned tosafist, This 
error was detected by Menahem of Lonzano, who, in 
his poem “ Derek Hayyim ” (“Shete Yadot,” p. 122), 
expressly states that the ethical work in question 
belonged to Zerahiah. Lonzano did not succeed, 
however, in correctly establishing the identity of its 
author, fora second error immediately arose. Since 
Zerahiah ha-Yewani had the same initials as Zera- 
hiah ha-Levi Gerondi, the author of the well-known 
“Sefer ha-Ma’or,” the “Sefer ha-Yashar ” wasattrib- 
uted by some bibliographers to the latter, 

The “Sefer ha-Yashar” is divided into eighteen 
short chapters. and treats of the ethical principles 
which underlie the relation of man to God. It is 
an imitation of Bahya’s “ Hobot ha-Lebabot,” which 
Zerahiah acknowledges in his preface that he had 
studied, although he found it too long and too pro- 
found for the average reader. The indebtedness of 
the “Sefer ha-Yashar” to the “ Hobot. ha-Lebabot ” 
is especially evident in the first chapter, entitled 
“Sod Beri’at ‘Olam,” which is simply a brief sum- 
mary of the chapters called “Sha‘ar ha-Yihud” and 
“Sha‘ar ha-Bebinah ” in Bahya’s work, The “Sefer 
ha-Yashar” was first published at Constantinople in 
1526, and since then has passed through twenty-four 
editions. 7 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : De Rossi, Dizionarin,s.v. Tam, Jacoh ; Nach- 
man Krochmal, in Kerem Hemed, tv. 272; Carmoly, in Jost’s 
Annalen, i, 155; Steinschneider, Cat. Bod. cols. 2588. 


4 I. Br. 

ZERA‘IM (“Seeds”): The first order of the 
Mishnah, containing eleven treatises: Berakot, 
Pe‘ah, Demai, Kil’ayim, Shebi‘it, Terumot, Ma‘ase 
rot, Ma‘aser Sheni, Hallah, ‘Orlah, and Bikkurim. 
With the exception of the first, all these treatises, as 
is implied by the name of the order, deal with the 
laws governing agriculture and farm products. 

ELC. 3. ZL, 

ZERED, BROOK or VALLEY OF: One of 
the stations of the Israclites in the wilderness, indi- 
cated as the end of the thirty-eighth year of wan- 
dering (Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 18-14), The Tar- 
gum of pseudo-Jonathan renders the name by 
“valley where willows grow,” and thus apparently 
etymologizes it by the Talmudie xm, which is 
confirmed by the Septuagint reading Zaper. The 
location of Zered is given as east of the Jordan on 
the border between Moab and Edom before one cross- 
es the River Arnon. Most modern scholars, inclu- 
ding Dillmann, identify it with the Wadi Karak, a 
deep and narrow ravine running northwest to the 
Dead Sea. 

a M. SeEL. 

ZERFFI, GUSTAV (real name, Hirsch): 
Hungarian journalist and revolutionist; born in 
Hungary about 1820. He was the author of 
“Wiener Lichtbilder und Schattenspiele,” with 
twelve caricatures (Vienna, 1848); and as editor of 
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* With Essernatoni, Stancits, Zanetti, Steinitz, and 
others he set the tone for the revolutionists, and in 
1848 he was Schweigel’s captain and adjutant in 
the honved army. On the failure of the revolution 
he fled to Belgrade (1849), where he entered the 
service of the French consul. In 1850 he translated 
Kossuth’s complete works into German for the 
“ Huropiische Bibliothek der Neuen Belletristischen 
Litteratur” (ccexxii., cecxlvii., cecxlix.), and two 
years later he visited Paris, going in 1853 to Lon- 
don, where he became a member of the Royal Med- 
ical College, and afterward secretary of the Ger- 
man National Association. He resigned this post 
under suspicion, however, although he was still in 
London in 1863. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Wurzbach, Bingraphisches Lexikon, lix.,8.v. ay 
Die Presse, No. 355, feuitteton (Vienna, 1863) ; Die Geissel, 
No. 155 (Vienna, July 3, 1849). 

8 « N. D. 
ZERIKA: Palestinian amora of the fourth cen- 

tury; a pupil of Eleazar, whose halakic maxims he 
‘transmitted (Sotah 4b; Zeb. 93b; Men. 7b, 86b), and 
of Ammi (sce Hul. 46a). He was a colleague of 
Abba, with whom he decided the controversy of 
Judah I. and Nathan on the problem whether the 
night should be divided into three or four watches 
(Yer. Ber. 2d), and by whom he was informed of a 
correction in a halakic tradition given by Ammi (B. 
B. 180b). He was also acquainted with Ze‘era (Yer. 
Bezah 60c), aud especially with Jeremiah (Men. 88b; 
Suk. 37b). In Babylonia it was said that he had 
called Safra’s attention to the difference between the 
modesty of “pious Palestine” and the audacity of 
“bold Babylonia” on the occasion of the prayer for 
tain (Ta‘an. 28b). No haggadic maxims of Zerika’s 
have been preserved, the only saying ascribed to him 
being one belonging really to Hidka, whose name 
was incorrectly transliterated “Zerika” (comp. Hag. 
16a, where the correct name, “ Hidka,” is given). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Bacher, Ag. Pal. Amor, iil. 754~755, 

RB. ¢. : a2. 
ZEROR, RAPHAEL JEDIDIAH SOLO- 

MON BEN JESHUA: Algerian rabbi; born at 

Algiers Sept. 8, 1681; died there Dec. 21, 1787;* He 

was a descendant of a family of distinguished Tal- 

mudists, and his grandfather, Solomon Zeror, 
was, like himself, chief rabbi of Algiers. Together 
with the other rabbis of his city he signed the ban 
against Nehemiah Hayyun (comp. Nepi-Ghirondi, 
“Toledot Gedole Yisrael,” p. 280). Zeror studied 
secular sciences, devoting himself especially to 
logic, physics, and geography, and he likewise oc- 
cupied himself much with poetry in addition to ac- 
quiring a reputation aga skilful physician and carry- 
ing on an extensive commerce by both sea and land. 

Some of his responsa and novelle were collected by 

his pupil Judah ‘Ayyashi, and were published under 

the title “ Peri Zaddik ” (Leghorn, 1748), the edition 
being preceded by a preface written by Zeror’s pupils 
and contemporaries, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY; Bloch, Inscriptiona Tumulaires, pp. 45 et 
seq., Paris, 1888 ; Steinschneider, Cat. Budl, col. 2126. 


a M. Sex. 

ZERUBBABEL: Son of Shealtiel (Ezra iii. 2, 
8; Hag. i. 1; “ Pedaiah” in I Chron. iii. 19is probably 
a scribal error) and grandson of Jehoiachin. ‘The 
name is either the Hebrew $35 yrnt (= “begotten of 






[in] Babylon ”), although compounds with the pas- 
sive participle, frequent in Assyrian, are rarely, if 
ever, found in Hebrew; or, more probably, it is 
the Assyro-Babylonian “Zeru-Babel” (= “seed or 
offspring of Babylon”). It is a moot question 
whether or not he was identical with SHEsHBAZzZAR, 
“the prince of Judah” and Icader of the first great 
band of exiles returning to Jerusalem from Baby- 
lon under Cyrus (Ezra i. 8). On the one hand, it is 
urged that he is regarded asthe head of the commu- 
nity of returned exiles (Ezra iy. 2), that he is asso- 
ciated in this capacity with the high priest Jeshua 
in the genera] administration (Ezra iii. 2, 8; iv. 8; 
y. 2; Hag. i. 1; Zech. fii.-iv.), and that the same 
title of governor (“pehah”) of Judab is given him 
by the prophet Haggai (i. 1; ii. 2, 21) as is attrib- 
uted to Sheshbazzar by Ezra (v. 14); while it issup- 
posed that he, like Daniel, bore a double name, the 
Hebrew “Zerubbabel ” and the Babylonian “ Shesh- 
bazzar.” In opposition to this view it is pointed out 
that “Zerubbabel ” is in all probability a Babylonian 
name, and that no hint of this identity is given in 
those portions of Ezra in which both names occur. It 
has been suggested that “Sheshbazzar ” may be iden- 
tical with “Shenazar” (I Chron. iii. 18), one of the 
sons of Jehoiachin and an uncle of Zerubbabel. In 
that case it might be supposed that the nephew took 
a prominent part in the reorganization of the com- 
munity and shortly afterward succeeded to the gov- 
ernorship. At all events, Zerubbabel was governor 
of Judah in the second year of Darius Hystaspis 
(520 B.c.; Hag. i. 1, 14; ii, 2). According to the 
story of the chronicler in Ezra iii.-iv. 5, Zerubbabel,” 
together with the high priest Jeshua and others, 
erected an altar for burnt offerings in the seventh 
month, offered morning and evening sacrifices, and 
keptthe Feast of Tabernacles, Inthe second month 
of the second year of the return they laid the founda- 
tion of the Temple, but the opposition of “ the adver- 
saries of Judah and Benjamin ” (either descendants 
of Jews who had not gone into exile or interlopers 
who showed hostility to the returning exiles) caused 
a delay of seventeen years, Roused to fresh activity 
by the prophets Haggai and Zechariah, work was 
resumed in the second year of Darius (520 B.C.), 
but fresh obstacles were encountered in the suspi- 
cions of Tatnai, “governor beyond the river” (R. 
Y.), and an appeal was made to Darius, who promul- 
gated a decree authorizing the completion of the 
work. The Temple was finished and dedicated four 
years later (Ezra v.-vi.). Nothing further is cer- 
tainly known of Zerubbabel, although a Jewish tra- 
dition says that he returned to Babylon and died 
there. His sons are named in I Chron. iii. 19, 
and in Ecclus. (Sirach) xlix. 11 his name appears in 
the list of the famous men of Israel. 

In I Esdras iv. 18-63, followed by Josephus 
(“Ant.” xi. 8, 8§ 5-9), a story, which appears to lack 
historicity, is told to the effect that Zerubbabel was 
a soldier in the body-guard of Darius Hystaspis and 
commended himself to the king’s notice by his ready 
wit, receiving as his reward permission to go to 
Jerusalem and rebuild the Temple. In recent times 
interest has been aroused by the ingenious hypothe- * 
sis of Sellin (“Serubbabel: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte der Messianischen Erwartung,” 1898), who 
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endeavors to show that Zerubbabel was actually 
made King of Judah, but was overthrown and put 
to death by the Persians. This kingdom, he be- 
lieves, was regarded as Messianic, and in Isa. liii. he 
sees an allusion to Zerubbabel’s martyrdom. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Ryle, Ezra and Nehemiah, in The Cambridge 
Bible for Schools, Cambridge, 1893; Van Hoonacke, Zoroba- 
bel et le Second Temple, Paris, 1892; Sayce, Higher Criti- 
cism and the Verdict of the Monuments, pp. 630 et seq.. 
London, 1894; Wellhausen, I. J. G. 8d ed.; Schrader, Die 
Dauer des Zweiten Tempelbaues, in Studien und Kritiken, 
1867, pp. 460-504: Koster’s Het Herstel van Israel in het Per- 
alsehe Tijdvak, 1894. 

E.G. H, 


ZEVAST. See Wit. 

ZHIDOVSTVUYUSHCHAYA YERES.. See 
Jupsizina HERESY. 

ZHITOMIR (JITOMIR) : Russian city; capital 
of the government of Volhynia, It is one of the 
oldest towns in European Russia, having become 
part of Lithuania in 1320 and being one of its promi- 
nent towns in the middle of the fifteenth century. 
‘As late as the middie of the seventeenth century, 
however, there were probably no Jews there, or else 
their number was very small, for the destruction of 
the city during the uprising under CHMIELNICKT in 
1648 is not mentioned in the records of the Vol- 
hynian massacres of that year. When Zhitomir 
became part of Russia in 1778, it had a large 
Jewish community, and was a center of the Hasidic 
movement, In 1861 it had 13,299 Jews in a total 
population of 40,564, and owned one large syna- 
gogue and twenty-six small ones. In 1891 the Jews 
numbered 24,062 out of a total population of 69,785, 
_while the number of large synagogues had increased 
to three and the small batte ha-midrashot to forty-six. 

The Russian government regards Zhitomir as 
the central point of the Jewish population of 
southwestern Russia, as Wilna is considered the 
Jewish center of the northwestern part of the coun- 
try. The printing of Hebrew books was permitted 
only in these two cities during the monopoly of 
Hebrew printing from 1845 to 1862, and both of 
them were also chosen as the seats of the two rab- 
Dinical schools which were established by the gov- 
ernment in 1848 in pursuance of its plans to force 
secular education on the Jews of Russia in accord- 
ance with the program of the Teutonized Russian 
HaskaLan movement. The rabbinical school of 
Zhitomir was considered the more Jewish, or 
yather the less Russianized, of the two (see “Ha- 
Meliz,” 1868, No. 40). Its first head master was 
Jacob EICHENBAUM, who wassucceeded by Hayyim 
Selig SuonrmsK1 in 1862. The latter remained at 
the head of the school until it was closed (together 
with the one at Wilna) in 1878 because of its failure 
to provide rabbis with a secular education who 
should be acceptable to the Jewish communities. 
Suchastover, Gottlober, Lerner, and Zweifel were 
among the best-known teachers of the rabbinical 
school at Zhitomir, while Goldfaden, Mandelkern, 
and Paperna were among the students who later be- 
came famous in the Jewish world. 

The teachers’ institutes which were substituted 
for the rabbinical schools were scarcely more satis- 
factory, and the one in Zhitomir, which was proba- 
bly the worst-managed Jewish institution in Russia 
et oe a 4g any rorord (see Prelooker. “* U'n- 


J. F, Mch. 


der the Czar and Queen Victoria,” pp. 8-21, Lon- 
don, 1895), and of which Jonas Gurland: was _in- 
specter from 1878 to 1880, was closed in 1885. The 
present e@ucational institutions of the Jewish com- 
munity include a Talmud Torah, a “goverpment 
school” for boys, a girls’ school, and several ad- 
mirable private schools for both sexes, The other 
Jewish communal institutions of Zhitomir are con- 
sidered to rank above the average in excellence. 

Wolf (d. 1800), author of the “Or ha-Meir” (Ko- 
retz, 1795), a pupil of Bir of Meseritz and one of 
the leaders of early Hasidism, and Abraham Bir 
Mavruch, “rosh bet din” oracting rabbi of Zhitomir 
in the first half of the nineteenth century and author 
of the “Bat ‘Ayin” (Zhitomir, 1850), are two of the 
few noteworthy rabbinical authorities of Zhitomir; 
aindeed, the town has never been a center of rab- 
binical learning, Its best-known “crown rabbis” 
have been Lev Bienstok, Kulisher, and the present 
(1905) incumbent, 8. Skomorovsky, who has held 
this position for nearly fifteen years. Hayyim Nah- 
man Bialik (b. in Radi, Volhynia, 1878), who is con-" 
sidered the ablest of the younger Neo-Hebrew poets, 
was educated in Zhitomir. 

About twenty Jews were killed and a large num- 
ber were wounded during the disturbances which 
occurred in Zhitomir on May 7 and 8, 1905, when 
the section of the city known as “ Podol” was dev- 
astated. Amgng the dead was Nicholas Blinov, 
a Christian student, who fell while defending the 
Jews, and thus acted in real life the part of “ Boris” 
in Chirikev's drama “ Yevrei,” which le had often 
played as ani amateur on the stage. Ten young 
Jews who started from a neighboring town to assist 
the Jews of Zhitomir were killed in the village of 
Troyanov, near the city, After the massacre of 
Zhitomir a committee was organized to collect 
money for the families of those who had been 
killed; it received about 83,000 rubles from Rus- 
sia, 9,500 from England, 1,500 from Germany, and 
6,000 from the United States, 

The district of Zhitomir outside the city con- 
tains 22,686 Jews in a total population of 281,378, 
—fypography: The earliest Hebrew book 
printed in Zhitomir bears the date of 1804. After the 
misfortune which befell Moses Scuapino at Slavuta 
(comp. Hillel Noah Steinschneider, “‘Or Wilna,” 
pp. 21-27, Wilna, 1900) and the suppression, by 
the Russian government, of all Hebrew printing- 
offices in Russia, excepting Wilna, about eight 
years passed before the brothers Hanina Lippa, 
Aryeh Loeb, and Joshua Heschel, “ grandchildren of 
the rabbi of Slavuta,” were permitted to establish a 
Hebrew printing-office in Zhitomir which was a re- 
vival of the Slavuta office, with the same beautiful 
type for which that establishment had been famous. 
In the sixties the Schapiros published at Zhitomir 
the finest edition of the Babylonian Talmud which 
had appeared in Russia until that time. Abraham 
Shalom Shadow and Isaac Moses Baxet also con- 
ducted printing establishments in Zhitomir in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 


BIRSLIOGRAPHY: Fuenn, Keneset Yisrael, p. 9; Ha-Shahar, 
yi. 585-586; Razevyet, 1880, No. 26; Sokolow, Sefer ha- 
Shanah, pp. 60 et seq.; Zweite). Shalom ‘al- Yisrael. 1, 6-73 
(quotations from the Or ha-Meir of Wolf of Zhitomir). 
eR P. W. 
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ZIDON (SIDON): 1. Eldest son of Canaan 
(Gen. x. 15; I Chron. i. 18). 

2. According to Strabo (xvi. 2), the oldest city, 
of Canaan; situated twenty miles south of Beirut. 
Its territory extended from the slopes of the Lebanon 

* to the coast, and was bounded on the south by 
Asher and Zebulun (Gen. xlix. 18; Josh. xix. 25). 


In its flourishing period the city had a winter and a- 


summer harbor, which are now filled with sand, 
The city is said to have been called after the eldest 
son of Canaan (Gen. x. 19; Josephus, * Ant.” i. 10, 
§ 2); but the name may also have been derived from 
the extensive fisheries (q)y) in which the inhabitants 
engaged. It was ruled by independent kings (Jer. 
xxvii. 8), and had its own cult (Judges x. 6; IL 
Kings xxiii. 18). It had this advantage over Tyre, 
that itentered into relations with the Israelites when 
its king, Ethbaa), married his daughter Jezebel to 
Ahab (I Kings xvi. 81). 

The prophets of Israel were continually referring 
to the great importance of Zidon as a commercial 
city (Isa. xxiii, 2, 4,12; Joel iv. [A, Vy iii.) 4-7). 
It lost this position when Nebuchadnezzar con- 
quered Palestine and part of Phenicia. Ezekiel’s 
prophecy referring to it (Ezek. xxvifi, 20-24) dates 
from a later time. Isaiah (xxiii. 1-14, accordjng to 
Duhm; xxiv. 10, according to Cheyne) refers to the 
destruction of the city by Artaxerxes Ochus in 851 
Bc, There are-also various references in the Tal- 
mud to the city. Ze'era says (Meg. 6a): “The tribe 
of Zebulun, which borders upon Sidon, complains of 
its mountainous country, with its superabundance 
of streams and seacoast, and isanswered by reference 
to Deut. xxxiii, 19, pointing out the advantages of 
this region”: “sefune” is said to mean the murex 
from which the purple dye mn is obtained; “te- 
mune” is said to be an allusion to the abundance 
of fish; and “hol” is said to refer to the Phenician 
glass which is made from the sands. In the seventh 
century Zidon was identified with Zeboud in Galilee 
or with Bagdal of Yo (7 Sy)3; Gen. R. xeviii. 16). 

Down to the middle of the nineteenth century 
the population did not exceed 8,000 inhabitants, but 
this number has increased to 15,000 within the last 
fifty years; of this number about 10,000 are Mo- 
hammedans, and 800 Jews. The latter are very 
poor, and are dependent almost entirely upon the 
Hatouggan. Zidon is still considered to be outside 
the Pale of Palestine; and pious Jews direct their 
bodies to be taken after death to a more southerly 
city. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY : Sepp, Jerusalem und das Heilige Land, it, 

450-466, Ratisbon, 1876: Neubauer, G. T. pp. 294-295 + Schwarz, 


Phe Holy Land, p. V4. For data on the dalukkah see Die 
Jitdische Presse (Mayence), 1897, passim. s 
a . Oo. 


ZIEGLER, IGNAZ: Austrian rabbi; born at 
Also-Kubin, Hungary, Sept. 29, 1861; educated at 
the Rabbinical. Seminary and at the University of 
Budapest (Ph.D. 1888). Immediately after his 
graduation he was called to the rabbinate of Caris- 
bad, a position which he still (1905) holds. Through 
his efforts the Kaiser Franz Josef Regierungs-Jubi- 
Taum Hospiz was erected at Carlsbad, at a cost of 
500,000 Austrian crowns, to provide food, shelter, 
and medical treatment for indi ‘gent Jews who come 





* 
to that city in Jarge numbers in search of health. 
This institution was opened May 1, 1908. Ziegler’s 
works are as follows: a Hungarian dissertation on 
the prophet Malachi (Budapest, 1888); “ Religidse 
Disputationen im Mittelalter” (Frank fort-on-the- 
Main, 1894); “Geschichte des Judentums” (Prague, 
1900); and “Die Konigsgleichnisse im Midrasch” 
(Breslau, 1908). 
8 H. M. 


ZIKLAG: Simeonitic town which, after the 
union of the tribes of Simeon and Judah, became 
Judean; first mentioned in the account of the terri- 
tory and borders of the individual tribes (Josh, xv. 
31, xix. 5). In the early part of the regal period 
Ziklag came into the possession of the Philistines, 
who retained it until King Achish gave it to his 
vassal David asa place of residence (I Sam. xxvii, 
6; IL Sam. i. 1, iv, 10; I Chron. xii, 1, 20). It was 
invaded and burned by the Amalekites when David 
joined the Philistine king in war (I Sam. xxx. 1-26), 
and after the return from the first Exile ib was one 
of the towns assigned to the Judeans (Neh, xi, 28), 
The town has not yet been identified, although Con- 
der and Kitchener believe that its ruins are repre- 
sented by the remains called Zuhailika, discovered 
by them in 1877, and lying on three low hills east- 
southeast of Gaza and four miles north of Wadi 
al-Shari‘ah, 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Riehm, Handwortertnuch, 2d ed., p. 1866b ; 

Buhl, Geographie des Alten Palistina, Berlin, mer 0 

J » YO, 


ZILZER, ANTAL (ANTON): Hungarian 
painter; born at Budapest in 1861. He was a pupil 
of Rauscher, Gregusz, and Szekcly at the national 
model school of design, and later studied at the 
Munich Academy under Raupp, Hackl, Seitz, and 
Hertcrich, completing his education at Berlin, Paris, 
and London. He devoted himself especially to por- 
traits, and received the Munich gold medal in 1887, 
His paintings include: “Alone in the Woods ae 
“Lud wig II. on His Funeral Bier” ; “Forest Idyls”; 
and “Sunset on the Lake of Constance.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY : Singer, Allgemeines Ki Nnstler-Lexicon, v.80. 
s, N. D. 


ZIMMER, NATHAN LOB DAVID: Eng- 
lish pietist and scholar; born at Furth, Bavaria, in 
March, 1831; died at London Jan. 10, 1895. He was 
noted in London for his intense piety, which he 
probably inherited from his father, who was a fer- 
vent zaddik. Zimmer went to England about 1850 
and entered business. He was primarily engrossed 
with the study of the Law, however, and especially 
with the more occult commentaries, every moment 
not absolutely needed for worldly objects being 
devoted to contemplation and to study of the higher 
life as revealed in the Cabala. His knowledge of 
the Cabala, and especially of gematria, was pro- 
found, and astronomical calculations also had a 
strong attraction for him. He compiled an elabo- 
Tate genealogical table of the chief rabbis of Eng- 
land and was a frequent contributor to the Jewish 
periodical press on questions of astronomical calcula- 
tionand of ritual. He was one of the original found- 
ere of the Tiandan BPedasstiann nf OQ... Fe are 
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supposed to be the original of Karlkammer in Zang- 
will’s “Children of the Ghetto.” 
BIBLICABAPEY : Jew. Chron. Jan. 14, 1895; Jew. World, Jan. 


J. @. L. 

ZIMMERN, HELEN : German authovess; born 
at Hamburg March 25, 1846. She went to England 
at anearly age, and resided there till 1887, when she 
removed to Florence. She has written lives of Scho- 
penhauer (1878), Maria Edgeworth (1883), and Sir 
Laurence Alma-Tadema (1902), and has aiso trans- 
lated “Tales from the Eddas” (1882), “The Epic of 
Kings” (1882), “Comedies of Goldoni” (1892), and 
the “ Pentameronce ” (1898). She likewise contributed 
a volume on the Hansa towns to “The Story of the 
Nations ” series (1899). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Who's Who, 1905; New International En- 
eyclopedia, 8.v. J 
8 fs 


ZIMRAT HA-AREZ. Sce Perwpicars. 


ZIMRI: 1. Sonof Zerah and grandson of Judah 
(I Chron. ii. 6). 

2. Son of Salu, a prince of the Simeonites. In 
the wilderness the Israelites were smitten at Shittim 
for worshiping Baal-peor, and while they were 
weeping before the door of the Tabernacle, Zimri 
took a Midianite woman named Cozbi, the daugh- 
ter of Zur, in the presence of Moses and all the pco- 
ple. Thereupon Phinehas, the grandson of Aaron, 
seized a javelin, went into Zimri’s tent, and slew 

the guilty pair (Num. xxv. 6-14). 

8. Son of Jehoadah or Jarah (I Chron. viii. 36, ix. 
42), He was a Benjamiteand a descendant of Saul. 

4. King of Israel for seven days; originally the 
captain of half the chariots of King Elah, He 
gained the throne by the murder of his master as Elah 
was reveling in the house of Arza, his steward, at 
Tirzah. In the midst of the festivity Zimri killed 
the king and all the house of Baasba, the predeces- 
sor of Elah; but when the army, then engaged in 
the siege of the Philistine town of Gibbethon, heard 
of the assassination, it immediately proclaimed its 
general Omrt king. He marched at once against 
Tirzah and took the city, whereupon Zimri retreated 
to the royal palace, set it on fire, and perished in the 
flames (I Kings xvi. 9-20). 

5. In Jer. xxv. 25 “kings of Zimri” are men- 
tioned together with Elamitic and Median sover- 
eigns. This Zimri may be identical with Zimran, a 
son of Abraham by Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2). 

E.G. Tr. B. P. 


ZIN (jx): Frontier post of Judah on the south, 
mentioned in the description (Num. xxxiv. 4; Josh. 
xv. 8) of the frontier between the “ascent of 
AxkRABBIM” and Kadesh-barnea. The desert of Zin 
derived its name from this place. Kadesh-barnea 
was situated in this desert (Num. xiii. 2, xxxiii. 
86; Deut. xxxii. 51; Josh. xv. 1, 3; comp. Num. 
xx. 1, xxvii. 14; Dent. xxxii. 51); and one pas- 
sage (Num. xxxiii. 36) reads, “the wilderness of 
Zin which is Kadesh.” The phrase “the wilderness 
of Kadesh,” which occurs only once (Ps. xxix. 8), 
refers possibly not to any definite geographical 
locality, but to the region around Kadesh. The 


fact that, of the two sourees combined in that chap- 
ter, one (P) says that the spies started from the 
wilderness of Paran, and the other (JE) that they 
set out from Paran. The wilderness of Zin ad- 
joined the wilderness of Paran on the north; 
hence it must be assigned to a locality immediately 


south of the southern part of Judah, on the plateau 


or on the mountain region (Josephus mentions the 
“mountains of Sin”) in which the ‘Azazime Bedou- 
ins now pitch their tents. 


E. G. H. I. Be. 
ZINC. See Brass. 

ZION. See JERUSALEM. 

ZION. See Perroprcars. 


ZIONIDES or SONGS OF ZION (Hebr. Shire 
Ziyyon): Thesongsof Zion, ¢.e,, the lyrical hymns 
which express the longing of the Jewish nation to 
see the hill of Zion and the city of Jerusalem shine 
again in all their former glory, date back to the 
time immediately after the destruction of Solomon’s. 
Temple. Since that period the poets and singers of 
Israel have devoted their best talent to painting in 
the most brilliant colors the ancient glories of Zion, 
By far, the greater number of these songs unite in 
voicing a heartfelt desire to see the nation, the city 
of Jerusalem, Mount Zion, and the Temple restored 
to their former splendor. The oldest song of Zion 
in Jewish literature was written in the fifth century 
n.c,, and is a lamentation that the enemy compels 
Israel to live on foreign soil; this is the celebrated 
Ps. exxxvii. 1-8. A similar Zionide of the same 
period is Ps, exxvi.; in it the poet, full of hope, 
sings of the day when the Captivity shall be over 
and the joyfully returning exiles shall sing a new 
song of Zion. The elegy ending with a desire for 
deliverance, which is found in the fifth chapter of 
Lamentations, dates probably from the first pre- 
Christian century. 5 

During the Middle Ages, Zionides from the pens 
of the greatest. poets formed the chief comfort and 
consolation of the people. As early as the time of 
Ibn Gabirol (11th cent.) songs of Zion 
were incorporated in the liturgy, 
partly as lamentations for the Ninth of 
Aband partly as tefillot and piyyutim. 
Among the songs of lamentation for Zion which are 
sung on the Ninth of Ab the following may be spe- 
cially referred to: a song beginning with the words 
soa aby yeaa ar $u$ and giving a vivid descrip- 
tion of the destruction of Zion; the well-known song 
which begins with the words *s1N¥id qnn Np pew 
‘yy, and in which Samaria and Jcrusalem try 1o ex- 
cel each other in the description of the misfortune 
which has fallen upon them; and, above all, the song 
with the refrain: 


Tbn 
Gabirol. 


myn py “oe 
MYA NwN ws 
py mun dyna 
mony Sys by 


(“Zion and her cities wail like a woman in childbirth, av 
and like a virgin clothed in sackcloth for the man of. . 


Zionides 
Zionism 
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ndSoa pow mona bp 
neminds ovyS Awan ax 
and several strophes of the song “Lekah Dodi,” 
composed by Solomon ha-Levi aud incorporated in 
the Sabbath eve service. . 
The most important of Ibn Gabirol's Zionides are 
the poem beginning, with the words: 


sino my 
ana yd 

oan en 
myn 


(“Send a prince to the condemned people which is 
scaitered hither and thither”) and that beginning: 


TDN? AyY 
“IWIN AWN 
Sara 
vyy on 5 
(“Turn thy face, O God, to the conquered, who is 
delivered up into the hand of Babel and of Seir”). 

Judah ha-Levi (1140) was the author of the Zion- 
ide beginning: 

“ Zlon, wilt thou not send a greeting to thy captives, 

Who greet thee as the remnant of thy flocks? 

From West to Rast, from North to South, a greeting, 

From far and near, take thou on all sides, 

A greeting senils the captive of desire, who sheds his tears 
Like dew on Hermon; would they might fall on thy hills.” 

Besides this song, which has been translated into 
nearly all European Janguages in prose and in verse, 
Judah wrote several shorter songs, chief of which 
are JD ANDI ‘DIN M2 125 (* My heartis in the 
East, although Iam at the end of the West”) and 
“307 NS WoW "non odean (“Sigh, O Jerusa- 
Jem, and shied thy tears, O Zion”). 

Among other medieval writers of this class may 
be mentioned Abraham ibn Ezra, who composed the 
Zionide nbn may saws nary op wbx (“O God, 
who art enthroned in the East, appease the mourn- 
ing dove”); Judah al-Harizi (18th cent.), author of 

the song oby syd ody (“Peace be 

Various’ to the city of Salem [Jerusalem] ”); 

Authors. + and Isracl Najara (16th cent.), who 

wrote the song pws yyy ona mp 
(“May the flower of salvation bloom like a palm”). 
Tn more modern times Samuel David Luzzatto wrote: 
sad oa 
sJISI 37 
sayy mn 
yes je 
(“My heart, my heart is full of pain; see, my 
grief is an ancient one”): and equally well known 
is Joseph Almanzi’s ae 
me Sap eet 
mm san 
spd Np. sd 
mio +> bs be ; 
(“From all corners comes rejoicing on the day of 
celebration to God, who is good ”). 

The most prominent Febrew poets have written 

Zionides, among the number being M. 8S. Rabener, | 


Micah Levisohn, Judah Loeb Gordon, 8. Mandel- 
kern, M. M. Dolitzky, and N. I. Imber. Countless 
songs have been produced under the iniluence of 
Zionism: of these may be nfentioned the song 
adopted by all the Zionists of the world as their 
national song, and beginning with the words 
“There, where a slender cedar kisses the clouds”; 
the song’ of the academic society Kadimah in Aus- 
tria, “ Knowest thou whence freedom comes?”; the 
song of the united Zionists, “Sluchajcie Dbracia 
guesni tij”; and “THa-Tikwah” (lope), composed 
by N. HW. Imber, which has the refrain: 


wmypn max xo ony 

Men Mipn 

wmax yas awd 

AN WIAD Vy 
(“Our hope has not yet gone, the old hope to return 
to the land of our fathers, to the city where David 

lived ”), ‘i 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ; Kinnor Ziyyon, Warsaw, 1900 (collection of all 
th ides from the oldest tintes to the present day LHebr.)) 
B3 i¢ Motivy, Grodno, 1900, Heinrich Loewe, Liede> 


bueh fir Jiidische Vereine, Cologne, 1898; Jacobs, Jewish 
Ideals, p. 131. 
J 8. 0. 


ZIONISM: Movement looking toward the segre- 
gation of the Jewish people upon a national basis 
and ina particular home of its own; specifically, the 
modern form of the movement that secks for the 
Jews “a publicly and legally assured home in Pal- 
estine,” as initiated by Theodor Herzl in 1896, and 
since then dominating Jewish history. It seems 
that the designation, to distinguish the movement 
from the activity of the Chovevet Zion, was first used 
by Matthias Acher (Birnbaum) in his paper “Selbst- 
emancipation,” 1886 (sec “Ost und West,” 1902, p. 
576; Ahad ha-‘Am, “‘Al Parashat Derakim,” p. 98, 
Berlin, 1908 ). 

The idea of a return of the Jews to Palestine has 
its roots in many passages of Holy Writ. It is an 
integral part of the doctrine that deals with the 
Messianic time, as is seen in the con- 
stantly recurring: expression, “shu 
shebut ” or “heshib shebut,” used both 
of Israel and of Judah (Jer. xxx. 7, 1; 
Ezek. xxxix. 25; Tam. ii. 14; Hos. vi. 11; Joet 
iv. 1 e¢ al.). The Dispersion was deemed merely 
temporal: “The days come... that... I will 
bring again the captivity of my people of Israel, and 
they shall build the waste cities and inhabit them; 
and they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine 
thereof . . . and I will plant them upon their land, 
and they shall no more be pulled up out of their 
land ” (Amos ix. 14; comp. Zeph, iii. 20); and “Twill 
bring them again also out of the land of Egypt, and 
gather them out of Assyria; and [ will bring them 
into the land of Gilead and Lebaron” (Zech. x. 10; 
comp. Isa, xi. 11). In like strain the Psalmist sings, 
“O that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his 
people, Jacob shall rejoice, and Israc) shall be glad” 
(Ps. xiv. 7; comp. evii, 2, 3). According to Isaiah 
(ii. 1-4) and Micah (iv. 1-4), Jerusalem was to be a 
religious center from which the Law and the word of 
the Law were to go forth. In a dogmatic form this 
doctrine is more precisely stated in Deut. xxx. 1-5, 
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The belicf that the Messiah will collect the scattered 
hosts yaw er ynv53) is often expressed in Tul- 
mudic and midrashic writings; even though more 
universalistic tendencies made themselves felt, espe- 
cially in parts of the Apocry phal literature (sec J 
Encyce. viii. 507, #0, Messian). Among Jewish 
philosophers the theory held that the 
Relation to Messiah b. Joseph “ will gather the 
Mes- children of Israel around him, march to 
sianism. Jertsalem, and there, afterovercoming 
the hostile powers, reestablish the Tem- 
ple-worship and set up his own dominion” (7, p. 
511b), This has remained the doctrine of Orthodox 
Judaism; as Friediinder expresses it in his “ Jewish 
Religion ” (p. 161): “ There are some theologians who 
assume the Messianic period to be the most perfect 
state of civilization, but do not believe in the restora- 
tion of the kingdomof David, the rebuilding of the 
Temple, or the repossession of Palestine by the 
Jews, They altogether reject the national hope of 
the Jews. These theologians either misinterpret or 
wholly ignore the teachings of the Bible and the di- 
vine promises nade through the men of God.” 

The Reform wing of the Synagogue, however, re- 
jects this doctrine; and the Conference of Rabbis that 
sat in Frankfort-on-the-Main July 15-28, 1845, de- 
cided to eliminate from the ritual “ the prayers for the 
return to the land of our forefathers and for the res- 
toration of the Jewish state.” The Philadelphia 
Conference, Nov, 8-6, 1869, adopted as the first sec- 
tion of its statement of principles the following: 
“The Messianic ain of Isracl is not the restoration 
of the old Jewish state underadescendaut of David, 
involvirig a second separation from the nations of 
the earth, but the union of all the children of God 
in the confession of the unity of God, so as to real- 
ize the unity of all rational creatures, and their call 

to moral sanctification.” This was re- 

Rejected affirmed at the Pittsburg Conference, 
by Reform Nov. 16-18, 1885, in the following 

Judaism. words: “We consider ourselves no 

longer a nation, but a religious com- 
munity; and we therefore expect neither a return to 
Palestine, nor a sacrificial worship under the sons of 
Aaron, nor the restoration of any of the laws con- 
cerning a Jewish state.” 

Historically, the hope of a restoration, of a renewed 
national existence, and of a return to Palestine has 
existed among the Jewish people from olden times. 
After the first Exile, the Jews in Babylonia looked 
forward continually tothe reestablishment of their 

- ancient kingdom, However much the Jews spread 
from land to land, and however wide the dispersion 
and consequent Diaspora became, this hope con- 
tinued to burn brightly; and from time to time at- 

. tempts were made to realize it. The destruction of 
the Temple by Titus and Vespasian (70 ¢.E,) was per- 
haps the most powerful factor in driving the Jews 
east, south, and west. Neverthcless, in a short time 
the hopeot a restoration was kindled anew. The ri- 
sings under Akibaand Bar Kokba (ti8)soon followed; 
and the Jews drenched the soil of Palestine with their 
blood in the vain attempt to regain their national 
freedom against the heavy hand of the Roman 
power. Despite these cliccks, the idea of the restora- 
tion persisted and became a matter of dogmatic be- 
































lief; as such it finds expression in Jewish Jiterature, 
both prose aud poetic. The Talmudic writings as a 
whole, while making suitable provision for the ac- 
tual circumstances under which the Jews lived, ure 
based upon the idea that at some time the ancient 
order of things will be reestablished, and the old 
laws and customs come again into vogue, These 
hopes found expression in numerous prayers which 
from time to time were inserted in 
In the ritual. Various calculations were* 
Talmudic made as to when this time would ar- 
Times. rive, ¢.g., inthe cighth ecntury (“ Rev- 
elations of R. Simeon b. Yohai”) and 
jn the eleventh century (Apoc. Zerubbabel; see 
Zunz, “Erlésungsjahre,” in “G, §.” iii, 224; Poz- 
nanski in “Monatsschrift,” 1901). The idea was 
given a philosophic basis by those who treated of 
Jewish theology. And the singers, both of the Syn- 
agogue and the home, were férvid in their Jament 
for the glory that was past and in their hopes for 
the dignity that was to come (see ZIONIDES). 

But the outward condition in which the Jews lived 
so many centurics made it impossible for them to 
think of realizing in fact that which they hoped 
and prayed for, The supernatural accessories with 
which theology bad clothed the idea of the resto- 
ration also palsicd any effort that might have been 
made, The Deity was supposed to lead the way ; 
and the hand of mao remained inert. From time 
to time, it is true, individual Jews or bands of Jews 
journeyed to Palestine, there either to lay their bones 
in sacred soil or to await the coming of the Mes- 
siah (see PrnGrimaGe). Only fitfully and at pe- 
riods far distant from one another was any attempt 
made to anticipate Providence and to venture such 
a restoration ona practical basis. And even in such 
cases it was not always Palestine that was selected 
for the first attempt, because of the practical diffi- 
culties which were known to inhere in 
any such a scheme, An attempt of 
this kind was that of Joseph Nast in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, 
both in his endeavor to gain from the Republic of 
Venice an island to which the Portuguese Jews 
might emigrate and in his proclamation to the Jews 
of the Roman Campagna asking them to emigrate 
to Palestine. 

By the side of such projects there were others of 
a more fantastic character. In 1540 an Augsburg 
Jew attempted to form a Jewish state upon a Mes- 
sianic basis (see “ Anzeiger des Deutschen Nat. Mu- 
seums,” 1894, p. 103). . Of schemes based upon Mes- 
sianic speculations and purely religious hopes, the 
most important was that of Suansernar Zepr 
(1626-76), who, personating the M. uli, announced 
that he would restore Israel to the Promised Land, 
How ardent and true the belief in the restoration 
was in the hearts of the Jews may be scen from the 
fact that numcrous communities were ready to fol- 
Jow the impostor'slead. Even such men as Spinoza 
believed in the possibility of the accomplishment of 
the project: and after Zcbi’s fraud had been discov- 
ered, the belief in the impending restoration lingered 
for many years. 

The problem, however, was attacked also from 
the philanthropic point of view. The condition of 
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the Jews in many parts of Europe occasioned well- 
meaning and charitable persons to seck some means 
of settling them under such conditions as would in- 
sure to them repose and freedom from persecution. 
Of such a kind was the project elaborated in England 
about 1654, an'account of which is contained in the 
Egerton collection of manuscripts in the British Mu- 
scum. This account is entitled “ Privileges Granted 
to the People of the Hebrew Nation 
That Are to Goc to the Wilde Cust,” 
and, according to Lucien Wolf, has 
reference to a Jewish settlement in 
Surinam, Such coloniesas these with 
far-reaching administrative rights had 
been established in Curacao in 1652 under the au- 
thority of the Dutch West India Company, and in 1659 
in Cayenne by the French West India Company 
(*Tr. Jew. Hist. Soc. Eng.” iii. 82). In 1749 
Maurice de Saxe, a natural son of August II. of Po- 
land, had in mind a project to make himself king of 
a Jewish state which was to be founded in South 
America (M, Kohler, in “ Menorah,” June, 1892). 
The invitation of Napoleon to the Jews of Asia and 
Africa to settle again in Jerusalem under his egis 
(see “ Moniteur Universelle,” No. 243) was a polit- 
ical document and not meant to be taken seriously. 
Even Mendelssohn was approached with a proposal 
of a similar nature made by an unknown friend in 
the year 1770, He refused to entertain the project 
on the ground that the oppression under which 
the Jews had been living for so many centuries had 
robbed their spirit of all “vigucur,” that they were 
too scattered to work in common, that the project 
would cost too much money, and ‘that it would 
need @ general consent of the great powers of 
Europe (“Gesammelte Schriften,” v. 493, Leipsic, 
1844). A like measure was elaborated in 1819 by 
W. 1D. Robinson, who proposed the formation of a 
Jewish settlement in the upper Mississippi and 
Missouri territory ; and in 1850 the American consul 
in Jerusalem, Wardep Cresson, a convert to Juda- 
ism ‘under the name of Michael C, Boaz Israel, cs- 
tablished a Jewish agricultural colony near Jerusa- 
Jem, enlisting in its support the Rev. Isaac Leeser 
‘of Philadelphia, and L. Philippson of Magdeburg 
(M. Kohler, in “ Publ. Am, Jew, Hist. Soc.” No. viii., 
p. 80). The most persistent advocate, however, of 
such schemes was Mordecai M. Noan (see also 
Ararat), As early as the year 1818 he actively 
propagated the idea of the necessary restoration 
of the Jews to Palestine. In a “ Discourse on the 
Restoration of the Jews,” delivered in 1845 before 
a Christian audience in the city of New York, he 
showed the wide range of his political 

Mordecai views, and laid down the chief prin- 
Noah. ciples upon which a return of the 

, Jews to Palestine could be effected. 
In developing this idea, he conceived a plan fora 
preliminary settlement named “ Ararat” on Grand 
Island in the Niagara River, near Buffalo. On Jan. 
19, 1820, Noah’s memorial to the New York legis- 
lature, praying for the sale to him of Grand Island, 
was presented. This project aroused much interest 
inEuropealso. Of course nothing definite came of it 
(2b. No. viii., pp. 84 et seg. ; No. x., p. 172; No. xi., p. 
182); though in 1873 the London “ Jewish Chronicle” 
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editorially suggested a Jewish colony in the United 
States upon a plan similar to that of Noah (July 4, 
p. 283), 

All these projects of the preliminary stage were 
bound to fail because the Jewish people had not been 
educated to understand their true position in the 
modern world, nor had they been sufficiently stimu- 
lated by the great waves of feeling that had swept 
through Europe. The two influences that made 
themselves felt in such manner as to form the first 
stage in the development of modern Zionism were 
the rise of a strong nationalistic sentiment and the 
development of anti-Semitism, The Jast part of the 
eighteenth century and the first half of the nine- 
teenth are characterized in Europe by a strong sen- 
timent of cosmopolitanism which even excceded the 
bounds of rational development. It was a natural 
reaction against the arbitrary grouping of national- 
ities which ignored all racial aftitiations and was. 
based simply upon political necessities, The swing 
of the pendulum went too far; and the counter-reac- 

tion in favor of personal freedom made 

Rise of itself felt throughout the whole of the 
Nationalist first half of the nincteenth century. 
Sentiment. The idea of personal freedom brought 

. ~ in its wake the desire for racial free- 
dom. The action of Switzcrland, Hungary, and the 
various Balkan states, the attempt of Ireland to free 
itself from British rule, the unification of Italy and 
Germany upon racial lines, were bound to react upon 
the Jews. Upon the continent of Europe many of 
them had been in the front ranks of those who had 
fought for this racial freedom. The Jews little 
thought that the weapons which they had used 
against others would be turned against themselves, 
and would create within their own ranks a longing 
for racial unity and a communal life. 

Under these influences there arose gradualy, cs- 
pecially among the younger generation jf.eastern 
Europe, a sentiment in favor of Jewish yational ex- 
istence, which carried in its waké*many of the 
brightest and most advanced Jewsof theday. And 
the opening up of the Eastern question brought the 
needs of certain parts of the Ottoman empire promi- 
nently before Europe. The historian Joseph Sal- 
vador as early as 1830 belicved in the possibility 
that a congress of European powers might restore 
Palestine to the Jews; and the founders of the Alli- 
ance Israélite Universelle had a similar idea in their 
minds when, under Albert Conn and Charles Nrt- 
TER, the work of colonizing Jews in Palestine was 
taken up, and the agricultural school Mikweh Yis- 
rael was founded near Jaffa. 

In 1852 Hollingsworth, an Englishman, urged the 
establishment of a Jewish state, because of the ne- 
cessity of safeguarding the everland route to India; 
and in 1864 there appeared in Geneva a pamphlet 
entitled “ Devoir des Nations de Rendre au Peuple 
Juif Sa Nationalité,” which occasioned a lengthy 

discussion in the “ Archives Israélites.” 

French It was ascribed to Abraham Pétavel, a 

An- Christian clergyman and professor in 
ticipations. Neuchitel. Pétavel wasa member of 
the Alliance Israélite Universelle, al- 

though he was openly and honestly interested in 
the conversion of the Jews, Though he denied the 
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authorship of the pamphlet, it was generally be- 
lieved to have been his work, especially as he pub- 
lished at the same time a long poem, “La Fille de 
Sion ou la Rétablissement d’Israé#l” (Paris, 1864). 
The “Archives” declared itself strongly opposed 
to the project; but Lazar Lévy-Bing, a banker of 
Nancy and later a member of the legislature (July 
2, 1871), wrote warmly in favor of Jewish national- 
ism, with no thought of the economic condition of 
the Jews of his day. Jerusalem, he hoped, might 
become the ideal center of the world. Undoubtedly 
influenced by Pétavel, a Jew, J. Frankel, published 
in Strasburg in 1868 a pamphlet with the title “Du 
Rétablissement de la Nationalité Juive.” Theauthor, 
impressed on the one hand by the national move- 
ments of his time and on the other by the insecure 
conditions under which the Jews of eastern Europe 
lived, pleaded boldly and openly for the redonstitu- 
tion of a Jewish state in Palestine by the purchase 
of the country from Turkey. “Should Palestine 
prove to be impossible,” he adds, “we must seek 
elsewhere in any part of the globe some fixed home 
for the Jews; for the essential point is that they be 
at home and independent of other nations,” thus 
approaching in a measure the modern territorialists 
(see below). x 
Various schemes with a similar end in view were 
elaborated. Between 1835 and 1840 Moritz Stein- 
schneider was among those who founded in Prague 
a student society for the purpose of 
propagating the idea of a Jewish state 
in Palestine; and in the latter year 
an anonymous writer in the “ Orient” 
(No. xxvi., p. 200) published an appeal to his breth- 
ren to make an attempt to procure Syria for the Jews 
under Turkish sovereignty while the blood persecu- 
tion in Damascus was still fresh in memory; and in. 
1847-Baythélémy published in “ Le Siécle” a Jengthy 
poem inviting the Rothschilds to restore the kingdom 
of Judab‘te its former glory. Judah hen Solomon Al- 
kalai, rabbi in‘Semlin, Croatia, published his “ Goral 
Ladonai,” Vienna, 1857 (2d ed., Amsterdam, 1858), in 
which he advocated the formation of a joint-stock 
company for the purpose of inducing the sultan to 
cedé Palestine to the Jews as a tributary state. In 
similar manner Luzzatto, in Padua, wrote in 1854 
to Albert Cohn, “Palestine must be colonized and 
worked by the Jews in order that it may live again 
commercially and agriculturally.” The journeys of 
Sir Moses MonverrorE and Adolphe CREMIEUx to 
Palestine tpergaged the interest of the Jews in their 
ancient hogi¢, and brought the matter prominently 
before the publig. The founder of the Geneva Con- 
vention, Henry Dunant, worked incessantly with a 
similar dbject in view. He tried to interest in such 
projects the Alliance feraélite Universelle (1863), the 
Anglo-Jewish Association in London, and the Jews 
of Berlin (1866), even founding two societies for that 
, purpose, the International Palestine Society and, 
in 1876, the Syrianand Palestine Colonization Soci- 
ety. All his efforts fajled to evoke a response. A 
like fate befell both the project of Sir Moses Monte- 
fiore, who in 1840 laid before Mohammed Alia plan 
to colonize Jews in Palestine, and that of Lor 
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Musolino, a Christian and a fervent Italian patriot, 
worked out a complete plan for the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, demonstrating the ad- 
vantage of such a state not only to the Jews, but 
also to the Ottoman empire and to England. In 
vain he tried to inferest Lord Palmerston and the 
Rothschilds in the plan. Even his work “La Ge- 
rusalemme e il Popolo Ebreo” remained unpub- 
lished (“The Maccabean,” 1905, p. 225). Nor was 
Laurence Oliphant (1829-88), the English traveler 
and politician, more successful. In 1879, after hav- 
ing vainly attempted to procure from the Porte the 
concession of the Euphrates Valley Railway, on the 
sides of which he had proposed to settle Russian 
Jews, he conceived the idea of a Jewish settlement in 
Palestine, in the land of Gilead. A socicty was to 
be formed with a capital of 10,000,000 rubles. Upon 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 acres the Jewish proletariat of 
Poland, Lithuania, Rumania, and Asiatic Turkey 
were to be colonized, and an agrarian bank was to be 
founded. Oliphant failed both in 1879 and in 1882 
to obtain the permission of the sultan to such a plan. 

Among the carly writers who pleaded for the re- 
patriation of Palestine by. the Jews 
were David b. Dob Baer Gorpon 
(1826-86), Zcebi Hirsch Kaxiscukr 
(1795-1874), Elijah Guttmacher, Moses 
Hess, and the historian Heinrich Grarrz. This 
movement in course of time assumed the name of 
Cuovever Zron. Gordon and Hess were its intel- 
Jectual leaders, the first publishing in the year 1871 
in his paper “Ha-Maggid” a number of articles on 
the colonization of Palestine as the basis for the 
future regeneration of Judaism. Hess wrote his 
“Rom und Jerusalem” in 1862, which book has re- 
mained one of the foundation works in Zionist litera- 
ture; though a later edition of the work was burned 
by his family, in order to rid the world of this “ scan- 
dal” (“Die Welt,” ii., No. 9, p. 16). He confidently 
hoped for the assistance of France in the founding 
of such colonies. Kalischeg, who lived in Thorn, 
was perhaps the first practicl Zionist, His “ Deri- 
shat Ziyyon” (Lyck, 1862) deals with the religious 
and theological problems involved. He advocated 
the colonization of Palestine, the cultivation of land 
there, and the founding of an agricultural school and 
of a Jewish military guard. He held that the sal- 
vation promised by the Prophets could come only 
gradually and by self-help on the part of the Jews. 
He traveled extensively inaid of these ideas; caused 
the first colonization society to be established in 
Frankfort-on-the-Main in 1861; and had some influ- 
ence in the work that Charles Netter did in Palestine, 
Many Orthodox rabbis joined in this movement, 
eg., J. Schwarz, 8. Schwarz, and Hildesheimer. 
Rabbi Goldschmidt of Leipsic, writing in the “ Allg. 
Zeit. des Jud.,” referred to the colonization of the 
Holy Land as a “tatsiichlich heilige Sache »; and in 
such cities as Brody, Tarnopol, and Vienna societies 
were founded for the purpose of studying the He- 
brew language. 

Two years after the appearance of Hess’s “Rom 
und Jerusalem,” and undoubtedly influenced by it, 
Gractz published in the “Jahrbuch fir Israeliten” 
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torically that the Jewish nation was its own Messiah, 
and should bring about its own rejuvenescence and 
redemption, without waiting for the 

Heinrich comiug of a single person as redeem- 

Graetz. cr. The violent conflict engendered 

. by this essay reechoed even in the 
courts of law (see T, Zlocisti in “Jiidischer Volks- 
kalender,” pp. 9 et seg., Brinn, 1903-4, where 
Graetz’s essay has been reproduced). 

Toward the end of the seventics in the nineteenth 
century the national movement commenced to gain 
ground still further among the Jews. This was due 
to a recrudescence of national sentiment in Europe, 
as a result of which the Servians, the Bulgarians, 
and the Ramanians had gained complete liberty. 
Pinsker had not looked specifically to Palestine as a 
possible home for the Jews; but Jewish sentiment 
quickly led others in that direction. Ben Yebudah 
published in “ Ha-Shahar” (1879) a series of articles 
proposing the colonization of the Holy Land and 
the gradual centralization of the Jews there as the 
only means to save both Jews and Judaism; and 
Isaac Rtir in 1883 wrote his standard work “ Arn- 
hat Bat ‘Ammi” on the same lines. Christian writers 
also became affected with the idea, which was thus 
brought prominently before the world, The rise of 
this national sentiment in Russia is closely connected 
with the names of Moses Lob Linrensi.cm and Perez, 
SMOvENSKIN. The riots of 1880 und 1881 turned the 
attention of these authors to the Jewish question, 
The first in his “ Derek Ja--Abor Golim ” and the sec- 
ond in his“ ‘Am ‘Olam,” and in his journal “ Ha-Sha- 
har” (even before 1880), gave literary expression to 
the national hopes, To these names must be added 
that of Lev Osipovitch Levanda. In England Dis- 
racli had already declared that “race is the key of 
history,” and George Eliot wrote her “Daniel De- 
ronda” in 1876, and in 1879 her “Impressions of 
Theophrastus Such,” the Jast chapter of which is 
entitled “The Modern Hep! Uep! Hep!” (repub- 
lished by the Federation of American Zionists, 
1899). In this she makes the Jew say, “The effect 
of our separateness will not be completed and have 

. its highest transformation unless our 






























George race takes on again the character of a 
Eliot’s nationality, That is the fulfilment of 
“Daniel the religious trust that molded them 
Deronda.” into a people.” “Daniel Deronda” 


was cnthusiastically reviewed in the 
“Monatsschrift” (1877, pp. 172 ef seg.) by David 
Kaufmann, who added, “Who will dare to say 
what may not result from this rising flood of 
feelings in the heart of the Jews, who will dare to 
insist that the impondcrable mass of indetinite feel- 
i and vague impulses which in the march of cen- 





turies has rather increased than decreased in the 
soul of the Jewish people, will pass off without 
In like manner Joseph 


” 





Jeaving any tra acobs 
reviewed the work, adding, “ And Mordecai's views 
of the resumption of the soil of the Holy Land by 
the holy people are the only logical position of a 
Jew who desires that the long travail of the ages 
shall not end in the total disappearance of the race” 
(“Jewish Ideals,” p. 80). Influenced hy “Danicl 
Deronda,” Gustav Cohen of Hamburg privately 
printed his “Die Judenfrage und die Zukunft” 














(1891, 1896), in which he devcloped the theory there 
expounded to its logical Zionistic conclusion. In 
the United States, a Jewess, Emma Lazarcs, moved 
by the immigration of large numbers of Russian 
Jews to America, wrote a stirring serics of articles 
in the “American Hebrew ” (1882, 1888) pleading 
for an independent Jewish nationality and a Jew- 
ish ome in Palestine (“An Epistle to the Me- 
brews”; republished by the Federation of American 
Zionists, 1900). 

The result of all this agitation was the founding 
of various colonization socicties, not only in Russia 
(under the leadership of 8. P. Rabinowitz, Pinsker, 
HL. Schapira, Lilienblum, Max Mandelstamm, and 
Kalonymus Wissotzky), but also in Germany, France, 
England, and America; e.g., the Central Commitice 
at Galatz, the Esra at Berlin, the Chovevei Zion in 

London, the Shawe Zion in the United. 




















The States, and the Yishshub Erez Yis 
Chovevei rael in Paris. The first Palestinian. 
Zion. colony was founded in 1874; but the 


work did not commence in earnest till 
1879. At the conference of the Chovevei Zion and 
of other socicties, held at Kattowitz on Nov. 6 
1884, to regulate the help sent to the colonists, no 
less than fifty bodies were represented. A second 
conference was held in Drusgenik on June 15, 1887; 
and a third in Wilna, in 1889, at which thirty-five 
societies were represented and thirty-cight delegates 
were present. In 1891-92 Paul Friedmann made an 
unsuccessful attempt to establish a Jewish colony 
in Midian (see Jew. Excyc. v. 519, s.c. FriepMann, 
Pact). The growth of the colonization movement 
upon philanthropic principles reached its height in 
1894, when it was arrested largely by the fact that 
the Turkish authoritics made it diMecult for Jews to 
enter Palestine (see Jew. Encye. iv. 47, 8.0. Ciove- 
ver Zion). Even Baron de Iirsch was not in prin- 
ciple opposed to colonization in the Holy Land, 
as he told a deputation on July 22, 1891; he desired 
that a searching inquiry should first be made into its 
feasibility. He promised to aid any negotiations 
that should be undertaken in Constantinople if the 
report of & commission proved favorable (“The 
Maccabean,” p. 118; New York, 1904). 

The second influence working to produce the 
modern Zionist movement was the rise and exten- 
sion of ANTE-SeMITIsM. The Jews had imagined 

that with their politieal emancipation, 

Influence and, with the destruction of the walls 

of Anti- of the ancient ghettos, their entrance 
Semitism. into the comity of nations, the com- 

plete subsidence of the ancient * odium 
Judaicum” would result. In this they were sadly 
disappointed, Political liberty did not give them 
social equality; and the newly arisen nationalistic 
sentiment turned fiercely against them. At the 
very moment when their own dormant national 
feeling had been aroused, and when the work of 
colonization in Palestine had sent a thrill of fervor 
through the Jewish masses, the anti-Semitic move- 
ment grew in intensity. From 1881 it pursued ils 
victorious march through Europe. The strength of 
the moveinent in eastern Europe was at first under- 
rated in the hope that it would give way before the 
advance of culture and education in those countries, 
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This hope was doomed to failure; and when states 
like Germany, Austria, and France joined in it act- 
ively, with the more or less overt cooperation of 
the governments of the day, a reaction among Jews 
was bound to take place: Most of the latter, it is 
true, continucd to hope that the phenomenon was 
but @ passing one; but a small band in western 
Bwrope and in America sought its cause in sources 
that were deeper than a passing whim. They 
thought to find it in the impossibility felt by vari- 
ous peoples to assimilate the Jews and at the 
same time to allow them that measure of individual 
and collective freedom which the Jews considered 
necessary for the preservation of their individual 
character. In addition, they had witnessed the re- 
sults of the attempt made by many of their brethren 
to meet fully the demands of the outside world. 
The consequence had been the almost complete con- 
version to Christianity of many of the leading fam- 
jlies in the Mendelssohn epoch, and the loosening of 
the bonds that held the Jews together, which meant, 
if continued, the absorption of the Jews in the gen- 
eral population and the disappearance of Judaism 
asa distinctive faith, To meet anti-Semitism the 
great Jewish communities, contenting themselves 
with an attempt to ward off the blows as they fell 
successively, offered in general a passive resistance, 
to which many noble-minded Christians contributed 
in the German and Austrian societies for repelling 
anti-Semitism (see VEREIN ZUR ABWEHR DES 
ANTI-SEMITISMUS). On the other hand, the small 
band referred to above took up a more positive alti- 
tude, and found the answer to militant anti-Semitism 
in a recurrence to what they considered the basis of 
Jewish life—the idea of the continued national exist- 
ence of the Jews asa people, This current among 
the Jews of modern Western culture combined with 
the two other currents, that of the national Jewish 
revival and that of the philanthropic colonization 
of Palestine, to form the modern Zionist movement. 
It was at this time that Theodor Herz1, brooding 
over the strong rise of anti-Semitism in his own 
Austrian home and in Paris, in which city he was 
then living, wrote his “Judenstaat.” According 
to his own statement, it was cqnceived and written 
during the last two months of hie stay in Paris in 
the year 1895, as a‘private expression 


Herzi’s of his opinion, and to be shown only 
‘¢Juden- to a small circle of his friends. One 
staat.” of these friends, after reading tho 


pamphlet, declared its author to be of 
unsound mind. Any active agitation or discussion 
of the principles Jaid down in the book was far 
from Herzl’s purpose. It was only in the spring 
of 1896 that the “Judenstaat” was published in 
Vienna. Translations of it were soon made into 
French, English, and Hebrew; and the original 
German has now (1905) gone through five editions 
(see also “Theodor Herzl’s Zionistische Schriften,” 
Berlin, 1905). The theories here laid down and the 
propositions made for their realization may be 
summed up in the following statement: 
Starting with the fact that anti-Semitismis a con- 
tinually growing menace both to the Jews and to 
the world at large and is ineradicable, that the Jef 
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the social life around them, that true assimilation is 
possible only by means of intermarriage, he comes. 
to the conclusion that it is necessary for the Jews, 

if they wish to preserve themselves, to have as their 

own some portion of the globe large enough for them 

to foregather therein and to build up a definite home. 

For the accomplishment of this object he suggests. 
the formation of a “Society of Jews,” which shall 

take up the preliminary scientific and political work, 

and of a “Jewish Company” similar to the great. 
English and French trading companies, with a capi- 

tal of £50,000,000 and having its center in London. 

The company was to develop the work prepared by 

the Society of Jews, aud to organize the new com; 

munity. Asa possible territory for such an ingath- 

ering Herzl suggested either Argentina or Palestine; 

the incoming was to be brought about not by in- 

filtration, but by organized immigration; and if” 
Palestine was to be chosen, the sanctuaries of other- 
religious faiths were to be made extraterritorial. It 

will be scen that the religious sanction, which had 

been the mainspring of the Orthodox Jewish hope- 
in the restoration, was entirely wanting. The prob- 

lem was attacked simply from its economic and 

political sides. In course of time, and as Herzl. 
came into closer contact with his Jewish brethren 
than he had been before, he began to recognize the: 
value of the religious sanction, us far as a large sec- 

tion of the Jewish people was concerned, and to see- 
that the Jewish national consciousness was bound in-. 
dissolubly to Palestine. The absolute separation, 

however, of church and state remained one of the 
fundamental ideas of his project; the arrangements. 
between the Ottoman government and the Jews was. 
to be in the form of a charter granted to the latter 

upon a purely polifical and mercantile basis. 

It was largely through the instrumentality of* 
Israel Zangwill that Herzl was induced tu present 
his project publicly to the Jewish world. He was 
received by the Maccabeeans in London Nov, 24, 1895, 
In a preliminary letter to the “Jewish Chronicle” 
(London, Jan. 17, 1896) he laid down the principal. 

features of Is plan; and on July 6, 

Herzl’s 1896, he was able to present the project 

Reception in person to the Maccabmans. Al- 
in London. though his “Judenstaat” had been 

translated (by Sylvie d’Avigdor) into 
English, and despite the publicity given to it by his 
appearance in London, the Jewsin England, and even 
the old Chovevei Zion, refused to approve the new 
expression given to the old hope. On the Continent, 
however, such men as Max Nordau and Alexander: 
Marmorek in Paris, Dr. Max Bodenheimer in Cologne, 
Prof. M. Mandelstamm in Kiev, and a number of* 
other intellectuals came to his support. “ * 

However much Herzl had wished fo remain’ #1’ his. 
purely literary career as feuilletonist, dramatist, and 
journalist, circumstances proved too stfaig. He 
had touched the core of the Jewish’ questiom as. 
many of his brethren saw it, and reached the heart 
of the Jewish people. The wave of enthusiasm: 
gradually pushed him forward and bore him high 
upon its crest. The first to take up the “Juden- 
staat” as a realizable program was the Zion So- 


ciety in Vienna. Several thousand names were- 
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Schnirer.and Ozer Kokesch calling for the forma- 
tion of a “Society of Jews” to be founded in July, 
1896, in London ; and‘ letter of adhesion to Herzi’s 
principles was forwarded in the month of May to 
Herzl by the above-named as representing their so- 
ciety. According to Lucien Wolf (“Encyc. Brit.” 
4.0, “Zionism ”) the Sultan of Turkey, having heard 
of Herzl’s publication, sent a private messenger, the 
Chevalier de Newlinsky, in May, 1896, with the offer 
of a charter of Palestine for the Jews if they would 
use their influence to stop the agitation consequent 
upon the Armenian massacres. The offer was re- 
fused. 

Herzl’s call for the First Zionist Congress, which 
was to have been held in Munich in 1898, brought 
the whole subject prominently and forcibly before 
the Jewish public. In some quarters it was sup- 
posed that the gathering was to deal with general 
Jewish questions, and not specifically with Zionism 
(Bambus, in “ Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” April 28, 1897)— 
a misconception which could not possibly be due to 
those who had issued the call. But misconceptions 
were apt to occur, since fecling ran high on the part 
of both those who favored and those who opposed the 
Zionist proposition. It may be said at the outset 
that the Jewish people did not answer to the call of 
Dr. Herzl as he and his followers had expected. 
Only in certain quarters did there gather around him 
Jews who had been in a measure prepared for his 
coming. Those who had been affected by the Jew- 
ish national idea naturally looked to him as their 
standard-bearer. The Jewish masses, groaning un- 
der oppression in eastern Europe, saw in him their 
possible savior; and those of them who had escaped 
to western Europe and America were not slow to 
follow the lead of their brethren left behind. In 
addition to these a comparatively small number 
of intellectuals came to Herzl’s aid. Some were 
moved thereto either by the results of the aca- 
demic discussion of the questions involved, or by a 
teawakened feeling of attachment to old scenes and 
thoughts from which they had become estranged. 

’ Others in their own persons or in their immediate 
surroundings had felt the sting of anti-Semitism; 
while a large number were attraeted to the new 
movement from a feeling of benevolent compas- 
sion for the sufferings of their more unfortunate 
brethren. 

Opposition to Zionism arose from many quarters; 
and even as the movement embraced within its fold 
Jews of various religious convictions, so did the op- 
position emanate from different points of the horizon. 
Orthodox Judaism in Europe at first held severcly 
aloof, believing that because some of the leaders were 
non-observantsof Jewish ceremonial, the whole move- 
mentsct rather away from than toward positive Juda- 

. ism. It was supposed to be forcing the 
Opposition. hand of Providence and to be contrary 

to the positive teachings of Orthodox 
Judaism in regard to the coming of the Messiah and 
the providential work of God in bringing about the 
restoration. In Russia the extreme Orthodox syna- 
gogue, not content with a simple protest, organized 
an active opposition which had for its center the Pol- 
tava rabbi Akiba Rabinowitz and the magazine “Ha- 
Peles” in Wilna. A library opened there by the 





Zionists on April 14, 1902, had to be closed fora time, 
In common parlance this opposition was spoken of 
as the “Black Cabinet ” (Lishkah ha-Shehorah). 

A more theological aspect was given to the oppo- 
sition by some of the European rabbis. Dr. Gtide- 
mann, chief rabbi of Vienna, in his “ National-Juden- 
thum ” (Leipsic and Vienna, 1897) says that Israel has 
been since the Dispersion a purely religious commu- 
nity, aleader of peoples; that its historical task has 
consisted in opposing the idea of nationalism; and 
that if Judaism should reawaken in all its adherents 
the endeavor again to become a nation, it would be 
committing suicide. According to Giidemann, the 
vocation of Israel lies in the spiritual impress that it 
has been able to put upon humanity and in its en- 
deavor to further the Messianic time which shall 
conciliate nations to one another. He holds that 
Judaism has acclimatized itself everywhere; that 
Zion is only a symbol of its own and mankind's 
future; that in this sense the word is used in the 
prayer-book of the Synagogue, and that true Zion- 
ism can not be separated from the future of bu- 
manity. In a similar spirit K. Kohler formulates 
his opposition to Zionism. He does not call himself 
an anti-Zionist; but believes that in a positive way 
Judaism has another future before it. For him 
Judaism is a religious truth entrusted to a nation 
destined to interlink all nations and sects, classes 
and races of men; its duty is to be a cosmo- 
politan factor of humanity, basing itself upon the 
Biblical passage, “Ye shall be unto Me a kingdom 
of priests and a holy nation.” “The mission of the 
Jew is not only spiritual or religious in character; 
it is social and intellectual as well, and the true 
Zionism demands of the Jews to be martyrs in the 
cause of truth and justice and peace until the Lord 
is one and the world one.” He repudiatés the idea 
that Judea is the home of the Jew—an idea which 
“unhomes” the Jew all over the wide earth—and 
holds the entire propaganda a Utopian dream because 
even if Turkey were willing, none of the great powers 
of Christendom would concede the Holy Land to the 
Jew; that the high temperature of Palestine would 
no longer afford him a congenial and healthful soil; 
that Palestine has poor prospects of ever becoming 
a leading state and of attracting Jewish capital; that 
the incongruous elements of which a Jewish state 
would be composed would militate against a har- 
monious blending into one great commonwealth; 
and that so petty a commonwealth would be unable 
to cope successfully with the hostile forces arrayed 
against it. However, he looks with favor upon the 
colonization of Palestine by the Jews, and sees the 
“possibility of Zionism leading to a united Judaism 
and a pan-Judean congress” (see “The Judwans,” 
pp. 68 et seg., New York, 1899). Claude Montefiore 
proclaimed himself a convinced and determined an- 
tagonist of the plan on the ground that Zionism is 
calculated to beget and foster anti-Semitic feelings, 
more especially when it is looked upon as a glorious 
ideal instead of a mournful) necessity. The Jews, he 
thinks, are to fight the good fight, not to despair, but 
with self-purification and brave endurance to await 
the betté time that civilization will shortly bring, 
when their fellow citizens will claim them as their 
own (db. pp. 86 et seq.). 
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Strong denunciations of Zionism were heard, espe- 
cially in Germany. The appearance of the party 
organ “Die Welt” was declared to be a misfortune 
(“Allg. Zeit. des Jud.” June 11, 1897); G. Kar- 
peles maintaining even that Judaism was no relig- 
jon, but a “sittliche Weltanschauung und geschicht- 
liche Thatsache” (“ Die Welt,” 1905, No. viii). In 
the name of the Association of Jewish Rabbis of Ger- 
many, 8. Maybaum (Berlin) and H. Vogelstein 
{Stettin) issued a protest against the Zionists, who 
were declared to be “ fanatics from Russia and youth- 
ful, hot-headed students.” In a preliminary com- 
munication the protesters laid down the following 
principles: that the Jews are nothing more than a 
Teligious body, and those in Germany national Ger- 
mans, though as such faithful to the divine religion 
of Sinai. They demandcd a united protest of all the 
German congregations against political Zionism; 
anti-agitation to counteract that of the Zionists; and 
a public declaration of all societies composed of 
rabbis and teachers against the movement. Dr. 
Leimdirfer (Hamburg) associated himself with this 
protest (7b, June 11 and July 2, 1897). In Hanover 
the advocate Dr. Meyer proposed in addition an 
anti-Zionist mecting in Berlin at which the Jews 
should proclaim their German patriotic sentiments 
and in this way disarm the Zionists (ib.). No such 
action, however, seems to have been taken; though, 
in England, several rabbis were inhibited by the 
chief rabbi frem preaching on Zionism, and the ha- 
ham M. Gaster was prevented by the Mahamad of the 
Spanish and Portuguese congregation from touching 
on the subject in his official capacity (1899). The 

formal protest appeared in the “ All- 

Protest gemeing Zeitung des Judenthums,” 
of German July 16, 1897, signed by the Board of 

Rabbis... Ministers. It states, first, that the at- 

tempts of the Zionists to found a Jew- 
ish national state in Palestine are contrary to the 
Messianic promises of Judaism as laid down in Holy 
Writ and in the later religious authorities; secondly, 
that Judaism demands of its adherents to serve the 
state in which they live and in every way to further 
jts national interests; thirdly, that no opposition 
thereto can be scen in the noble plan to colonize Pales- 
tine with Jewish agriculturists, because that plan 
has no connection with the founding of a national 
state. In the same spirit tle Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, which met at Richmond, Va., on Dec. 81, 
1898, declared itself as opposed to the whole Zionist 
movement on the ground (as one of the members 
stated) “that America was the Jews’ Jerusalem and 
Washington their Zion.” 

A like uncompromising attitude against Zionism 
has been taken in England by Lucien Wolf. Start- 
ing with a bias not indistinctly favorable to the plan 
as formulated by Herzl, he has come to hold not only 
the impracticability of the scheme, but the untena- 
pleness of its premises. He believes that the Jews 
are of Aryan origin and that they are not anthropo- 
logically a separate race (a view held al8o by Solo- 
mon Reinach; see *R. E. J.” xlvii. 1), and that at 
a later time only a centrietal anthropological 
movement set in; that there is peril in ZfOnism, in 
that it is the natural and abiding ally‘of anti-Semi- 
tism and its most powerful justification; that it is 





an attempt to turn back the course-of modern Jew- 
ish history; that it is “an ignorant and parrow- 
minded view of a great proBlem—ignorant because 
it takes no account of the decisive element of prog- 
ress in history; and narrow-minded’ because it con- 
founds a political memory with a religious ideal.” 
As a means of alleviating Jewish distress in eastern 
Europe, Wolf considers it inadequate and ina certain 
sense unnecessary. The chances of emancipation in 
Russia he holds to be by no means desperate; and the 
Rumanian Jewish question he thinks is greatly im- 
proved and “amanagcable one.” The-mission of the 

Jew is the Mendelssobnian one: to 


Lucien show anexample to the nations, to take 
Wolf and its stand on lofty ¢oleration and real 
Laurie universalism, and “its highest tradi- 
Magnus. tional ideal is undoubtedly national, 


but it is not the nation of a kept prin- 
cipality but the holy nation of a kingdom of priests” 
(“The Zionist Peril,” in “J. Q. R.” xvii. 1-25). 
From the point of view of its effect apon the 
status of Jews in western Europe and America, 
Zionism has been strongly criticized by Laurie Mag- 
nus. This criticism may be summed up in the fol- 
lowing extract: 


‘A flight which is no flight, an abandonment, and an evacua- 
tion—this is the modetn rendering of the Messianic hope: 1n- 
stead of Gientiles coming to the light, Dr. Herzl offers the petty 
picture of Jews content, like foreign visitors. with a ‘ favorable 
welcome and treatment.’ We have called this a travesty of 
Judaism. But it is more than satire—it is treason. Dr. Herzl 
and those who think with him are traitors wo the history of the 
Jews, which they misread and misinterpret. They are them- 
selves part authors of the anti-Semitism which they profess to 
slay. For how can the European countries which the Jews pro- 
pose to ‘abandon’ justify their retention of the Jews? Aud 
why should civil equality have been won by the strenuous exer- 
tion of the Jews, if the Jews themselves be the first to ‘evacu- 
ate’ their position, and to claim the bare courtesy of ‘foreign 
visitors’ ?” ('* Aspects of the Jewish Question,” p. 18, London, 
1902). 


This is also practitally the position taken by Prof. 
Ludwig Geiger, the leader of the liberal Jews in 
Berlin, though with ‘more special refelince to the 
particular country in which he lives, He eays- 


“ Zionism is as dangerous to the German spirit [* Dentach- 
thum*’] as are social democracy and uitramontanism. It has 
something of each: of the one its radicalism, of the other it’ 
ultramontanism {*‘Jenseitige ’"], tbe desire for a fatherland other 
than that belonging to it by language and culture. . . . Zionism 
may be able to raise its army upto hundreds of thousands, if no 
hindrance fs placed in its way. Just as we are warned againate 
ultramontane works on history and Social-Democratie teachings, 
80 Must we be warned against Zionistic sophisms [“\Afterweis- 
heit”]. The German Jew who has a voice in German literature 
must, as he has been accustomed to for the last century and a 
half, look upon Germany alone as bis fatherland, upon the Ger- 
man language a8 his mother tongue: and the future of that 


’ nation must remain the only one upon which he bases bis hopes. 


Any desire fo form together with his coreligionists a people out- 
side of Germany is, not to speak of its impracticability, down. 
right thanklessness toward the nation in whose midst he lives 
—a chimera; for the German Jew is a German in his national 
peculiarities, and Zion is for him the land only of the past, not 
of the future.” 


No opponent of Zionism has dared to say what 
Geiger adds: ‘ 


“The withdrawal of citizen’s rigbts appears to be the neces- 
sary consequence of German legislation against Zionism, the 
only answer. that the German national conscience can give” 
{see “Stimmen der Wahrheit,” pp. 185 et seq., Berlin, 1905). 
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While criticisms such as these touched upon the 

basal principles of Zionism, other criticisms dealt in 

charges which are evidence of the 

“Minor strong feeling raised on all sides in 

Objections. Jewry by the successive progress of 

‘ the Zionist movement. The “ Univers 
Isradlite” summed up the matter in saying: 


“The long and short of it is, Zionists and anti-Semites are one 
and the same.” The “Reform Advocate” of Chicago spoke of 
the '* Anti-Semites, bis [HerzI's] friends” (March 12, 1898). A 
Tabbi in Marburg classed Zionism as “ Messiasschwiirmerel " ; 
And the traveler Edward Glaser believed that Zionism was put 
forward by the British government in order to break up Turkey 
and form a buffer state. The hakam basi 1n Constantinople 
posted a notice in the synagogue putting the Hebrew paper 
* Ha-Zeflrah ” under the ban ; and Dr. Bloch, editor of the Vienna 
“ Wochenschrift,” flrst endeavored to procure a subyention from 
the Zionists, offering to give up eight pages of bis newspaper to 
the cause, if * Die Welt” ceased to, appear ("* Die Welt,” ii., No. 
48); failing which, be became a most determined opponent. 8. 
Bernfeld’s “Am Ende des Jatrhunderts” (1809) has a bare 
mention of Zionism and the congresses; while that portion of 
the year’s review by Martin Philippsohn in the “ Jebrbueh fiir 
Jlidisehe Geschichte,” 1898, mentioning the Basel Congress of 
1897, was stricken out by the editor, G. Karpeles. When the 
* Trust” was founded, the report was spread that each of the di- 
Tectors Wis to have # bonus of 100,000 marks for passing the stat- 
utes, ne that the sole object of the corporation was to combat 
Orthodoxy, The London “ Financial News ” (April 28, 1899, Pp. 
872) spoke of the “ harebrained and irresponsible promoters of 
the ridicutous Trust.” 


In the Unfted States, too, 
apace. : 


The "Reform Advocate” in Chicago suggested editorially 
that the real object of Herz) and Nordau was to possess them- 
selves of the savings of their poorer brethren, Isaac M. Wise, 
president of the Hebrew Union College, thought that the Zion- 
ists were ** traitors, hypocrites, or fantastic fools whose thoughts, 
sentiments, and actions are in constant contradiction to one an- 
other? (" Hebrew Union College Journal,” Dee., 1899, p. 47): 
while Rabbi Samfletd wrote in the “ Jewtsh Spectator” that * Zt- 
onism isan abnormat eruption of perverted sentiment.” Prof. 
Louis Grossman held that the " Zionistic agitation contradicts 
everything that is typital of Jews and Judaism,” and that the 
“Zionistic movement is a mark of ingenuity, and does not come 
out of the beart of Judaism, either ancient or contemporary ” 
( Hebrew Union College Journal,” Det., 1899, p. 72). 








the opposition grew 


On the other hand, the attitude of the Christian 
world toward Zionisin has been in nearly every, case 
one of cordial attention; in some quarters, even one 

of active furtherance. While those of 

Christian the more important daily papers that 

Attitude. were in Jewish hands either accorded 

the movement scanty attention or 

were absolutely silent (the Vienna “Neue Freic 
Presse,” of which Herzl was feuilleton editor, never 
mentioned the word “Zionism” as long as Herzl 
lived), the other great dailies of the world freely 
opened their columns to news of the movement, as 
did also the great monthlies and quarterlies in Eng- 
land and the United States (e.g., “Contemporary 
Review,” “ Nineteenth Century,” “Forum,” “Fort- 
nightly Review,” “North American Review,” “In- 
ternational Review,” and “Century”). In Oct., 
1897, the London “ Daily Chronicle” and the “Pall 
Mall Gazette” ‘publicly accepted the Zionist pro- 
gram and advocated the calling of a general Euro- 
pean Congress. Many Christians, it is true, were 
led to such a course by religious hopes of a Mes- 
sianic return of the Jews to Palestine and their 
possible conversion there; although the German 
“Allgemeine Missions Conferenz” declared that 





“Zionism will not hasten the conversion of Tsrael, 
but rather delay it” (“Nathanicl,” 1901). Others, 
however, bud a sincere desire to advance this ate 
tempt at Jewish self-help. 

In addition to those mentioned above who had 
been actively engaged in one project or another, 
there area large number who by their voice and oth- 
erwise have encouraged Zionism, As early as 1885 
Prof. K. Furrer of Zurich University spurred on the 
Rassian Jewish students to work for the colonization 
of Palestine by the Jews; and in 1904 Secretary John 
Hay of the United States deciared in an interview that 
Zionism was in his opinion quite consistent with 
American patriotism. The Grand Duke of Baden on 
Aug. 4, 1899, uttered these words to Dr. A. Berliner: 
“The movement isan important one and deserves vig- 
orous assistance.” The Preraphaclite painter Hol- 
man Hunt was one of the first to greet Herzl's pro- 
posal in London (1896) with friendly assistance. Le 
has done the same (1905) to Israel Zangwill and the 
Territorialists. The Rev. W.H. Ilechler of Vienna 
has been a constant attendant at the congresses, and 
has been of actual assistance in other directions. 
Prof. F. Heman of Basel, the author of “Das Auf- 
wachen der Jiidischen Nation ” (Basel, 1899), also de- 
serves mention, as he sees in Zionism a conciliatory 
force, bringing Jews and Christians nearer to each 
other. Among those who have publicly pronounced 
themselves in favor of Zionism may be mentioned 
Leon Bourgois, the Rumanian premier Stourdza, 
Baron Maxim Manteuffel, Bertha von Suttner, Felix 
Dahn, Karl Peters, Prof. T, A. Masaryk, Bjérnst- 
jerne Bjérnsen, Rider Haggard, Hall Caine, Maxim 
Gorki, and Prof. Thomas Davidson. The philoso- 
pher*Edward von Hartmann, however, is of opinion 
that Zionism plays into the hands of the anti-Sem- 
ites, and August Rohling in bis “Auf nach Zion” 
(1901) did indeed give color to this idea; but the con- 
ference of political anti-Semites in Hamburg ‘in the 
year 1899 declared it necessary to oppose the move- 
ment, us it awakened sympathy for the Jews among 
the Christian population, The theological faculty 
of the University of Geneva set as the subject for 
the prize essay of the year 1905 the theme “Le Si- 
onisme et Ses Aspirations Actuelles.” A collection of 
opinions has been published by Emil Kronberger, 
“Zionisten und Christen,” Leipsic, 1900, and by 
Hugo Hoppe, “Herrvorragende Nichtjuden tber 
den Zionismus,” Kénigsberg, 1904. : 

Though the number of shekel-paying Zionisté has 
increased largely year by year, the opposition 
sketched above has hartly diminished, except in the 
case of those whose spokesman has been Lucien 
Wolf (see below). A large section of Orthodox 
Jewry still sees in Zionism or rather in its- promoters 
a danger to established custom and time-honored 
rites, despite the fact that specific resolution of the 
Second Basel Congress declared that Zionism would 
do nothing to militate against such customs and 
such rites. The Orthodox rabbis at Grodno in 1903 
declared themselves opposed to the movement, as 
did a number of Hungarian rabbis in 1904. On the 
other hand, the Haside Ziyyon of Lodz is made up 
of Hasidim; and such men as Samuel Mohilewer, 
Chief Rabbi J. H. Piinner in Holland, the haham 





| M. Gaster int England, and H. Pereira Mendes in 
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New York have joined the Zionist ranks. The stum- 
bling-block has been the “ Kultur-Frage,” the ques- 
tion of the relation of Zionism to mod- 


The ero ediication. and to the modern point 
**Kultur- of view, Theuseofthe word * Kultur” 
Frage.” in this connection was unfortunate, 


as the east-European Jew had been 
Jed to regard this term as connoting certain distinct- 
ive and anti-religious tende 3 of modern society. 
Thé doubt has remained, despite all attempts to clear 
up the difficulty by detinition. The question was 
mooted at the First Basel Congress (on the preposi- 
tion of Birnbaum), but was really taken up af the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Congresses, at the last of 
which it was made part of the party’s program. 
The advocacy of physical and mental advancement 
upon modern lines, has provoked the opposition of 
a@ large body of Orthodox Jews, who otherwise 
might have joined the Zionist body, as the idea of 





the restoration still forms a part of their theolog-, 


ical equipment, The Jews connected with Reform 
synagogues, and those outside any distinctively 
Jewish organization, in most cases still look upon 
Zionism as a reaction, not only from a -theological 
point of view, but from the standpoint of general 
culture as well; and this last, despite the reiterated 
pronouncements made at various congresses. In his 
opening address at the First Congress Herz] said: 
“We have no thought of giving up even one foot of 
the culture that we have acquired; on the contrary, 
we wish to broaden that culture,” and at the Third 
Congress he added, “ We desire to lift ourselves up 
toa higher moral plane, to open up new means of 
communication between nations and prepage the 
way for social justice. Just as the poet weaves 
songs out of his awn pain, so shall we prepare from 
out of our own suffering the advancement of man- 
kind in whose service we are.” In fact, a formal 
resolution was adopted at the Second Congress to this 
effect: “Zionism seeks not only the economic and 
political but also the spiritual rebirth of the Jewish 
people and must ever remain upon the stand of 
modern culture, whose achievements it highly 
values.” 2 
To a still larger number of Jews, who might 
perhaps sympathize with Zionism, the seeming 
impracticability of carrying out the platform and 
the supposed insuperable difficulties in finding a 
home for the Jews in and around Palestine, coupled 
with the peculiar political circumstances which ren- 
der those countries the bone of contention among the 
Enropean powers, stand in’ the way; though some 
of those who now stand aloof have shown a readi- 
ness to join the Zionist ranks if another, and to their 
eyes more practical, policy should be evolved—e.g., 
that connected with the offer of territory in East 
Africa (see below). 
In spite of all opposition Herz] continued the 
elaboration of the policy set forth in the *Juden- 
staat.” The first part of his program 
The Basel was the calling of a congress of such 





Congress. Jews and such Jewish organizations 
as sympathized with the new move- 
ment. This congress was to have been held in 


Munich: but the Kultusvorsiand of the Munich 


it in charge, asking them to change its venue, In 
face of this determined attitude on the part of the 
leaders of the community, the place of meeting was 
changed in July to Basel. At this congrcss there 
were 204 delegates. It is notable that the B'nai 
B'rith lodges in Rumania sent two delegates? while 
the English Chovevei Zion organizations were not 
represented, on the ground that’ the congress was 
“dangerous.” Additional difliculties attended the 
holding of this congress. Purt vii. of the first vol- 
ume of “Die Welt” had been contiscated by the Aus- 
trian authorities. Most of the Jewish newspapers of 
Europe had been actively opposed to Zionism, while 
that part of the daily press which was in any way 
controlled by Jews pursued a consistent policy of 
silence. Among the delegates there were represent- 
atives of the various Jewish national bodies, though 
most of the members came in their private capacity, . - 
The great Jewish beneficiary organizations of Europe 
and America were entirely without represcutation ; 
and, with one or two exceptions, they kept them; 
selves entirely free from any connection with Zion- 
ism. However, a number of noted Christians, 
whose interest was either purely humanitarian or 
theological, testified by their attendance to the 
kindly interest which Jarge sections of the non-Jew- 
ish world brought to the new movement. Among 
such were Dunant, the founder of the Red Cross So- 
ciety; the Rev. M. Mitchell; the Rev. Mr. Hechler, 
chaplain to the British embassy in Vienna; Baron 
Manteuffel; Col. Count Bentinck; and Dr, Johannes. 
Lipsius, the editor of “Der Christliche Orient.” 
This First Congress wa$in the main a manifestation ; 
though the organization of the movement was com- 
menced there and a number of propositions made 
which were carried out at a subsequent period; ¢.9., 
the promotion of the study of the Hebrew language 
and literature, in the discussion of which the plan 
for a proposed Jewish high school in Jaffa or Jeru- 
salem was brought forward, the formation of a 
general Hebrew school organization and a special 
literature commission (Chief Rabbi Ehrenpreis of 
Bulgaria); the formation of a Jewish national fund 
(Professor Shapira of Heidelberg). At this congress 
the Basel Program was drawn up, ‘which states the 
object of Zionism to be “the establishing for the 
Jewish people a publicly and legally assured home 
in Palestine” (sce Th. Herzl in the “Contemporary 
Review,” 1897, pp. 587-600; German translation, 
“Der Baseler Congress,” Vienna, 1897). 

Between the First and Second Congresses the Ac- 
tions Committee elected at the former busied itself 
with furthering the propaganda by means of a num- 
ber of pamphicts, such as the addresses of Herzl and 
Nordau at the First Congress; “Das 
Ende der Judeu Noth,” by York-Stein- 
er, in German, Hebrew, and Yiddish; 
Nordau’s “Ueber die Geguer des Zi: 
onismus”; and a pamphiet setting 
forth the aims of Zionism, printed in 
Hebrew, Arabic, and French for use in 
the East. It furthered also the organization of the, 
various groups that had sprung up; and it took the 
first measures for the founding of the Jewish Co- 
lonial Frust. A nrefatory conference of the Actions 
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+ various countries, was held in Vienna in April, 1898; 


and the Second Congress met in Basel Aug. 28-31 
of that year. The spread of the movement may be 


- gaged by the number of Zionist societies and groups 
‘ that had come into being since the First Congress: 











Old. 





Sarwrrmwwe | New. 
Benrernrwwoe | Total. 








* New York, 26; Chicago, 8. 


A Russian preliminary conference had been held 
in Warsaw at which about 140 delegates took part, 
anda second one was held at Basel, those attending 
being Orthodox rabbis, presided over by Haham M. 
Gaster of London. More than forty telegrams of 
adhesion were received from Orthodox rabbis; and 
besides a number of crown rabbis of Russia, there 
were also present representatives of the Hasidim. 
A special colonization committee was appointed 
with a view to furthering colonization on the basis 
of the consent of the Turkish government; and an 
agreement was reached as to the formation of the 
Jewish Colonial Trust, a committee of nine being 
appointed for that purpoge, with D. Wolfssohn 
of Cologne at the head. The founding of a general 
Hebrew-speaking nation was proposed by Chief 
Rabbi Ehrenpreis of Bulgaria; and the resolution 
on “Kultur,” proposed by Haham Gaster, to which 
teference has been made above, was accepted. 

The Third Congress likewise met in Basel, Aug. 
15-18, 1899. It washere that Herz] announced that 

his endeavors were centered upon re- 
The Third ceivinga charter from the sultan. The 
and Fourth report of the Actions Committee 


Con- showed that the number of societies in 
gresses. Russia (877) bad increased by 30 per 
cent and in other countries by 25 per 

cent, The shekel-payers numbered more than 100,- 


000, which meant that probably a quarter of a million 
Jews were actively identified with the Zionist move- 
ment. All the Chovevei Zionists in Rumania had be- 
come members of the congress. A new scheme of or- 
ganization was submitted, which had for its object the 
building up of the inner structure of the moveinent. 
The“ Kultur” question was further discussed, in the 
attempt to make it clear that * Kultur” in no way 
militated against Judaism in any form. The question 
of colonization in Cyprus was brought up by Davis 
Triefsch, who had held a preliminary conference to 
consffer the proposal; but he was not allowed to 
proceed with the question in open congress, the great 
majority of the members being decidedly averse to 
even a consideration of the proposal. 

The Fourth Congress was transferred to London, 
where it met in Queen’s Hall Aug. 13-16, 1900. 


» The transfer was made with a view to influencing 


‘British pwhlic opinion still further, as in no ecuntry 
thad the Zionist propaganda been received by the 


‘demanded the same. 


general public with more understanding or with 
greater sympathy. During the yearthat had elapsed 
the Russian societies had increased to 1,084, those of 
England to 88, and those of the United States to 
135; while in a small country like Bulgaria there 
were no less than 42 such societies, 

The hopes of the Zionist body in regard to Pales- 
tine and the good intentions of the sovereign power 
there were somewhat dampened by the instructions 
sent by the Porte in Nov., 1900, making it impossi- 
ble for Jewish visitors to Palestine to remain there 
for a period longer than three months. The Italian 
government immediately protested that it made no 
difference between its Jewish and its Christian sub- 
jects; and the matter having been brought to the 
attention of Secretary Hay, the American ambassa- 
dor in Constantinople was on Feb. 28, 1901, in- 
structed to make a similar protest in, the name of 
the United States government. This action by the 
Porte, which was merely the revival of a regulation 
that had been issued about fifteen or twenty years 
previously, was in many quarters said to have been 
due to the renewed Zignist activity; but on May 17, 
1901, the sultan himself received Herzl in audience, 
the latter being accompanied by two other mem- 

bers of the Actions Committee, Da- 

Herzl’s vid Wolfssohn and Oscar Marmorek. 

Interview Herzl was received on two further 
with occasions; and upon leaving, the sul- 
the Sultan. tanconferred upon him the grand cor- 
don of the Order of the Mejidie. From 
Constantinople Herzl went to London, where on 
June i1, 1901, he was again received by the Macca- 
beans, on which occasion he spoke with much confi- 
dence of the success of his mission tothe sultan and 
asked the Jewish people for £1,500,000 in addition 
to-the money in the bank for the purpose of obtain- 
ing the charter. But the Jewish people kept silent ; 
and the negotiations which had proceeded so far 
were for the moment in abeyance. 

The Fifth Congress was held at Basel in 1901, this 
time during the winter, Dec. 26-80. The new or- 
ganization statutes were here finally accepted. They 
called for a meeting of the congress once every two 
years; and in the interval between the congresses a 
meeting of the Larger Actions Committee and the 
leaders in the various countries was to be held. It 
was also decided that a new territorial organization 
could be founded in any land if 5,000 shekel-payers 
All arrangements for opening 
the bank had been made; resolutions were passed to 
give asubvention to the National Library in Jerusa- 
lem, and as to the necessity of a Hebrew encyclope- 
dia and the founding of a statistical bureau. A se- 
vere criticism of the Baron de Hirsch Trust was made 
by I. Zangwill, but his motion was not put before the 
congress. There was again along “ Kultur” debate, 
which ended in the following pronouncement: “The 

congress declares spiritual amelioration 


Zangwill [“kulturelle Hebung”], te. the edu- 
atthe cation of the Jewish people along na- 
Fourth _ tional lines, to be one of the chief ele- 
Congress. ments of the Zionist program, and lays 


it as a duty upon every Zionist to 
work toward thatend.” During this congress thirty- 
seven delegates, comprising the Democratic Fraction, 
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headed by Berthold Feiwel, being dissatisfied with 
the ruling of the president, left the congress ina body, 
but returned after the demonstration had been made. 

On July 10, 1902, Herzlappeared before the Royal 
Immigration Commission, sitting in London, to deter- 
mine what measures, if any, should be taken to pre- 
vent the large influx of a foreign proletariat into 
England. Herzl's plea was for a regulation of im- 
migration, as far as : 


shown in the public manner in which it dealt with 

j the problem and in its opposition to any form -of 
small colonization which meant the smuggling in of 
Jews to Palestine against the wishes of the sovereign. 
power, as well as the value to Turkey of an indus- 
trious, law-abiding, and progressive element iu the 
country. The concessions on the part of the sultan 
were to be in the form of a charter, the Turkish 
government afford- 





the Jews were con- 
cerned, rather at its 
source in eastern 
Europe than at its 
outlet in western Eu- 
rope and America. 
Tn the summer of the 
same year a deputa- 
tion of the German 
Zionist body was re- 
ceived in audience 
at Carlsruhe by the 
Grand Duke of Ba- 
den, who has on sev- 
eral occasions testified 
to his deep interest 
in the movement. 

In the autumn of 
1898 and after pre- 
liminary audiences in 
Potsdam and Con- 
stantinople, Emperor 
William II. of Ger- 
many publicly re- 
ceived a Zionist depu- 
tation in Palestine. 
The delegation ‘ con- 
sisted of Dr. Theodor 
Herzl, Dr. M. T. 
Schnirer, D. Wolfs- 
sohn, Dr. M. Boden- 

_ heimer, and Engineer 
Seidener, president of 
the Zionist groups in 
Germany ; and, after 
an introductory 
greeting on Oct. 28 at 
the Colony Mikweh 
Yisrael near Jaffa, it 
was received on Nov. 
2 in the imperial tent 
in Jerusalem, State 
Secretary von Bilow 
being present. Inan- 
swer to the address 
presented, the em- 
peror said that “all such endeavors, as aiming at 
the promotion of Palestinian agriculture to the 
weal of the Turkish empire, and having due re- 
spect to the sovereignty of the sultan, might be 
sure of his good-will and interest.” 

Both at this time and subsequently Herzl had 
interviews with the sultan. His original program 
meant an understanding with that ruler upon the 
basis of a regulation of the Turkish finances (* Die 
. Welt."j.. No.1). He tried also to impress upon the 





Outside ‘of Jerusalemt, 1902. 
(From a photograph.) 


z x ing the Jews a large 
ae ¥) A amount of munictpal 
self-government, the 
Jews on their part 
paying a certain sum 
upon the delivery of 
the concession and a 
yearly tribute after 
that. Thestatus was 
to be similar to that 
of the Island of Sa- 
mos, which, on ac- 
count of the part it 
bad taken in the lib- 
eration of Greece in 
1821, was accorded 
on Dec. 11, 1882, 
through the inter- 
vention of England, 
France, and Russia, 
a Christian autono- 
mous prince, having. 
his own army, flag, 
and congress, and 
paying to the sultan 
a yearly tribute of 
300,000 piasters (W. 
Miller, in “The 
Speaker,” 1898, p. 
579), Though upon 
several occasions 
Herzl believed him- 
self near to the reali- 
zation of hie policy, 
it failed because of 
the lack of monetary 
support from the 
Jews. Ata later pe- 
riod the sultan pro- 
posed a scattered col- 
onization of the Jews. 
in the Turkish em- 
piré, which Herzl 
_ avas bound to refuse, 
as being incompat- 
ible with the Basel 
Program and the needs of the Jewish national move- 
ment (“Protokoll” of the Sixth Zionist Congress, 
p. 6). 

In October of the same year (1898) negotiations 
were opened with some members of the English gov- 
ernment for a land concession in the Sinai Penin- 
sula. These negotiations were continued in Cairo by 
L.J. Greenberg with Lord Cromer and the Egyptian 
government. A commission, consisting of Engineer, 
Kessler, Architect Marmorek, Captain, Goldsmid, 
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Dr. Hillel Joffe, and Mr. Humphreys, representing 
the Egyptian government, left Egypt at the be- 
ginning of 1903 to make an exhaustive study of the 
territory under consideration ; and it returned toward 
the end of March. The Egyptian government, 
although in part agreeing to the demands for a 
Jewish administration and extended municipal pow- 
ers in the proposed settlement at Al ‘Arish, felt it 
self not warranted in agreeing to the concession 
on account of the lack of water, which would neces- 
sitate the use of a certain portion of the Nile. It 
may be added that the Jewish Colonization Associ- 
ation had shown itself not unwilling to lend its as- 
sistance, had the concession been granted (“Die 
Welt,” 1904, No. 1). 

Russia having furnished the greatest number of 

Zionists, the trend of sentiment in that country may 
briefly be indicated. At the Minsk 
Zionism in Congress held in Sept., 1902, 500 dele- 
Russia. gatesattended, representing the Ortho- 
dox Party, the Democratic Fraction, 
a so-called Center Party, and. the socialistic Bund. 
At this meeting the relation of orthodoxy to radical- 
igm, the “ Kultur” question, and especially coloniza- 
tion in Palestine were discussed. The congress was 
not indisposed to unite with’ non-Zionist coloniza- 
tion societies for the immediate purchase of land in 
Palestine, thus making the first break fu the rigidity 
of the Basel Platform. Resolutions were passed to the 
effect that all moneys belonging to the National 
Fund should be used only for the purchasing of land 
in Palestine, and that the paragraphs of the National 
Fund statutes should be so changed as to preclude 
the collection of capital to which restrictions were 
attached (see M. Nurock, “Der i. Allrussische 
Zionisten-Congress in Minsk,” Riga, 1902). 

The year 1903 is memorable in the annals of Zion- 
ism, On June 24, Von Plehve, the Russian minister 
of the interior, issued a secret circular to the gov- 
ernors, city prefects, and chiefs of police, putting a 
ban upon all Zionist meetings and forbidding all 
collections for Zionist purposes, The moneys belong- 
ing to the Trust and to the Jewish National Fund, 
and the shekel collections were to be turned over to 
the Odessa society for assisting Jewish agriculturists 
in Palestine. The reason given for this action was 
the supposed impossibility of realizing the Zionist 
program except in the distant future; but the real 
motive was the fear that Jewish Socialists might 
make use of the Zionist platform for the propagation 
of their theories (“The Times,” London, Sepg. 2and 
11). This, together with the distressing condition of 
the Jews in general in that country, induced Herzl to 
visit Russia early in Aug., 1903.. He there had inter- 
views with Witte and Vou Plehve, and was joy- 
5 : fully acclaimed by the Jewish prole- 
tariat of the cities through which he 
passed. The result of his interview 
with Von Plehve is given in a letter 
to Herzl dated Aug. 12, and published 
at the Sixth Zionist Congress. In it 
Von Plehve promises that if the Zionistic movement 
confines its agitation to the creation of an independ- 


Herzl’s 
Interview 
‘with Von 

Plehve. 


ent state in Palestine and to the organized emigra- 


tion from Russia of acertain number of Jewish in- 
habitants, the Russian government will give its 


moral and material support to Zionist negotiations at 
Constantinople, and will facilitate the work of the 
emigration societies with certain moneys contrib- 
uted by the Jews of Russia (“Die Welt,” Aug. 25, 
1808). é 

Ever since the negotiations in regard to Al ‘Arish, 
Herzl and his agents had kept in contact with the 
English government. The project to effect a Jew- 
ish colonization in the East-African Protectorate 
seems not to have been an entire surprise. In the 
“Jewish Chronicle” of July, 1908, it was mooted 
by Robert T. Yates, It was, however, in no way 
sought by the Zionist leaders, but was spontaneously 
offered to Dr. Herzl by Joseph Chamberlain, after 
the latter’s visit to South Africa upon the close of 
the Boer war. In an official letter dated from the 
Foreign Office, Aug. 14, 1903, Clement Hill wrote 
toL. J. Greenberg in regard to “ the form of an agree- 
ment which Dr. Herz] proposes should be entered into 
between His Majesty’s government and the Jewish 
Colonial Trust, Ltd., for the establishment of a Jew- 
ish settlement in East Africa.” Hill was directed by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne to say: : 

“That he has studied the question with the ‘nterest which 
His Majest}’s government must always take in any well consid- 
ered scheme for the amelioration of the position of the Jewish 
race... If asitecan pe found which the Trust and His Muj- 

esty's @ommissioner consider suitable and 

The East- which commends itself to bis government, 

African Lord Lansdowne will be prepared to entertain 
Project and favorably proposals for the establishment of 
the Sixth a Jewish colony or settlement on conditions 

Congress. which will enable the members to observe 

their national customs .. . the details of the 
scheme comprising as its main features the grant of a consider- 
able area of land, the appointment of a Jewish official as the 
chief of the local administration, and permission to the colony 
to have a free band in regard to municipal legislation as to the 
management of religious and purely domestic matters, such 
local autonomy being conditional upon the right of His Maj- 
esty’s government to exercise general control.” 

The Sixth Congress drew near without a shadow 
to presage the storms that were coming. It was 
held in Basel Aug. 28-28, 1908. It is true that on 
Aug. 22 a prelimivary meeting was convened, in 
which the Government Party was severely criticized 
by Alfred Nossig, who pleaded for “national educa- 
tion” as being more important and of more imme- 
diate necessity than the acquisition of territory ; but 
such criticism on the part of the opposition was ex- 
pected. Although the basis of representation had 
been raised to 200 shekel-payers, no Jess than 592 dele- 
gates and more than 2,000 spectators were present. 
The announcement by Herzl of his interview with 
Von Plehve created a sensation among the Russian 
delegates, especially among those of Socialistic pro- 
clivitities; while the offer made by the British gov- 
ernment was received with very varied feelings. In 
his address Herzl distinctly said: “East Africa is 
indeed not Zion and can never become it”; and 
in an eloquent oration Max Nordau spoke of such 
a possible settlement simply as a“ Nachtasyl.” The 
Democratic Fraction as a whole was against the propo- 
sition, as were the majority of the Russian delegates. 
Feeling ran very high, and at one time threatened 
even todisrupt the meeting. The proposition before 
the congress was that a commission should be sent 
out to examine the territory in East Africa, and that 
before a final vote was taken on the merits of the 
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question a special congress should be called for that 
purpose. After several days of argument a vote 
was taken which showed 295 affirmative and 178 
negative, 90 withholding their votes entirely. This 
vote represented the view of the congress not 
as to the advisability of accepting the offer of the 
British government, but merely as to the proper 
spirit in which so generous an offer ought to be re- 
ceived and upon the political necessities of the mo- 
ment. Nevertheless, it was taken to have a much 
wider meaning; and although a rider was attached 
to the resolution prohibiting the use of any shekel 
moneys or any property of the Trust for the purpose 
of the expedition, the Russian members of the Ac- 
tions Committee and a number of Russian delegates 
persisted in misunderstanding the purport of the 
‘vote and created a dsmonstnalion by publicly leaving 
the congress, 

The Kast-. ‘African proposal acted like a firebrand 
in the Zionist camp. It threatened to divide the 
party into two opposed halves, and meetings of pro- 

test and discussion were every where 


The East- held. The msunderstanding would 
African not down. On the one hand, some 

Com- groups in Rumania went so far as to 
mission. commence preparations to leave for 


East Africa; and @ special warning 
had to be issued by the ‘actiofis Committee, On 
the other hand, the inhibition placed upon Zionist 
moneys for the purposes of the commission caused 
along delay in the formation and despatch of that 
body. InSept., 1908, the Jewish Colonization Asso- 
ciation was asked to bear one-half of the expense 
of the commission; and it consented to do so on the 
understanding that any settlement made in East 

’ Africa should be only in the way of simple colo- 
nization, and should have no political character what- 
soever, This necessitated the withdrawal of the 
request, the greater part of the expense of the com- 
mission being at a later time borne by Christian 
friends of the movement. It was also noted that a 
strong opposition manifested itself in East Africa. 
Lord Delamere, the high commissioner, sent a cable 
protest (“ Times,” London, Aug. 28), which protest 
was endorsed by Lord Hindlip and Sir Harry H. 
Johnston (i. Sept. 2); the latter, however, changed 
his position later on (“ Die Welt,” 1904, p. 42). Pop- 
ular feeling had been so roused among the Jews that 
on Dec. 19, 1908, a Russian student of unsound 
mind, Haim Selik Loubau, made an attempt upon 
the life of Max Nordau at the Zionist ball given in 
the Salle Charras in Paris. 

Simultaneously with the Sixth General Congress 
the first Jewish congress was held in Palestine. It 
was organized and led by Usishkin. Seventy del- 
egates and sixty teachers met in the colony Zikron 
Ya‘akob. It was intended to be a Basel congress in 
miniature. 


Anorganization was founded, to which all Jews in Palestine 
were to belong who were above eighteen years of age and who 
paid one franc a year. The delegates were to meet once a 
year, chosen by groups of fifty, for which purpose Palestine was 
eivided into six sections : 

1. Jerusalem, Hebron, Mozah, and Artuf. 

2. The colonies around Ramleh. 

3, Jaffa and Petab Tikwab. 

4, Nazareth, Tiberias, and the colonies in the neighborhood. 

- §, Hudairiyah, Zikron Ya‘akob, and Haifa. 


6. Safed and the Galilean colonies. 

‘There was to be an actions committee of twenty-three mem- 
bers and an extra-Palestinian committee containing represen- 
tatives of the Odessa body, the Jewish Colonization Association, 
the Alliance Israélite, the Esra, and Baron Edmond Rothschild. 
It is not. known that the organization was perfected or that 
either it or its committees ever held further meetings. 


The Russian members of the Actions Committee 
when they returned home were not inactive. In 
Oct., 1903, most of them held a secret conference at 
Kharkof, at which they resolved to send a commit- 
tee to Vienna to demand of Herzl a written promise 
to relinquish the East-African project before the con- 
vening of the Seventh Congress, and in his capacity 
asa leader of the Zionists to engage in no further 
territorial projects, He was formally to promise 
also to take up the work in Palestine and the acqui- 
sition of Jand there and in Syria with the moneys of 
the National Fund. An organization of the Rus- 
sian Actions Committee was determined upon in 
order to give it greater weight in the Zionist delib- 


erations. If Herzl should refuse to give the prom- 
ises demanded, the Russians ‘were to 
Rise of refrain from sending further contribu- 


Territorial- tions to Vienna and to commence an. 
active propaganda against the Govern-. 


ism. 
ment Party, It was this conference 
that invented the name “Territorialism.” This un- 
doubted revolutionary action on the part of many 
members of the Larger Actions Committee living in 
Russia was received with an outburst of protests 
from Zionist organizations throughout the world, 
some of which came from St. Petersburg, Odessa, 
Warsaw, and Baku. The delegation of the Khar- 
kof Conference, consisting of A. A. Belkowsky, 8. 
J. Rosenbaum, and W. J. Temkin, went to Vienna 
and met asession of the Larger Actions Committee on 
April 11, 1904." Everything was done to convince 
the Russian members not only of the illegality of the 
position they had taken, ‘but also of the groundless- 
ness of their fears that either Herzl or the Actions 
Committee had swerved one iota from the Basel 
Platform; and the resolutions of the Kharkof Con- 
ference were allowed to pass without action. 

They were, however, to leave an indelible mark 
upon the Zionist movement asa whole. The oppo- 
sition to the proposed offer of the English govern- 
ment in many quarters turned into opposition 
against the president of the congress. He was bit- 
terly attacked, notably by Haham M. Gaster of 
London; and he felt deeply the exposed position in 
which he had been placed. For some time past the 
cares of the great Zionist movement had weighed too 
heavily. upon him. At the Sixth Congress he had 
complained that his physical powers were unequal 
to the task, and that an affection of the heart made 
the great work more difficult than it otherwise 
would have been. Still he was unremitting in his 
labors. On Oct. £1, 1908, the King of Italy re- 
ceived Rabbi §. Margulies of Florence in the inter- 
ests of Zionism, and on Jan. 25 following Herzl had 

audience both of the king and of Tit- 

Death of toni, the Italian Minister of Foreign Af- 

Herzl. fairs. On this occasion he saw also the 

pope and Cardinal Merry del Val. On 
July 3, 1904, Herzl breathed his last, a martyr to the 
Jewish cause. There is no doubt that the discussions 
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and misrepresentations consequent -upon the East- 
African proposal aggravated the disease that was 
slowly mastering his body. Perhaps the only Jew- 
ish statesman of modern times who had devoted him- 
self to the service of hig people, he had done more 
than any single person or group of persons to give 
the cause dignity and standing. He had becn able 
to unite upon & common ground factors of varying 
opinions and divergent interests. His fascinating 
personality and his diplomatic tact had made him 
the spokesman of his brethren. He bad found the 
Jewish question a philanthropic and at best an agri- 
cultural one. He left it an economic and diplo- 
matic one. Whatever his merit as a Gemnan lit- 
terateur may have been (and this was testitied to most 
bountifully at his death), as an upholder of Jewish 
ideals and a liberator of his people from mental and 
moral serfdom he stands almost unique in Jewish 
annals, 

The death of Herzl naturally created consterna- 
tion within the Zionist body. He had united so 
much inthis own person that he took upon himself 
alone many of the burdens that others should 
have borne with him, The question of his succes- 
sor as chairman of the Actions Committee and as 
president of the congress naturally preoccupied all 
minds. On Aug. 16, 1904, a meeting of the Larger 
Actions Committee was called to take over the affairs 
of the organization, and on the 17th the annual con- 
ference was held. An additional commission to the 
Smaller Actions Committee was elected, consisting 
of Nordau, Wolfssohn, Katzenelensohn, Warburg, 
Tschlenow, Usishkin, Alexander Marmorek, Boden- 
heimer, and Greenberg, although no provision for 
such a commission was contained in the constitution, 
On Nov. 18, 1904, a Zionist deputation, consisting 
of N. Katzenelensohn, J. Jasinowsky, Tschlenow, 
and Belkowsky, had an interview with Sviatopolk- 
Mirsky, the new Russian Minister of the Interior; 
and on Dec. 4 and 5 Dr. N, Bodenheimer and others, 
representing the Actions Committee, attended a 
meeting in Frankfort-on-the-Main for the purpose 
of regulating the emigration of Jews from Russia. 
In Jan., 1905, the Larger Actions Committee again 
sat in Vienna, and it was resolved to legulize the 
National Fund in London under the control of the 
Jewish Colonial Trust. The Russian Zionists mean- 
while commenced to arm themselves for the strug- 
gle which it was foreseen would arise at the Seventh 
Congress. On Jan. 14, 1905, a conference of forty- 
seven persons was held in Wilna, at which it was 
resolved that “as regards the view which con- 
siders it possible to realize the ultimate aim of 
Zionism in a country other than Palestine, it isagreed 
that such a view is opposed to both the historic ideal 
of Zionism and the Basel Platform,” 

The East-African Commission of Inquiry which 
had beensentout on Dec. 25, 1902, after the committee 
of nine members appointed by the congress of that 
year had examined the project in Europe, was com- 
posed of Major A. St. H. Gibbons, Prof. Alfred Kaiser, 
and Engineer M. Wilbusch. The British govern- 
ment had proposed to leave the delimitation of the 
proposed Jewish settlement to the commission and 
to the authorities in British East Africa. Herzl, 
however, preferred that the government should 


offer a definite territory, which it did after com- 
municating with the high commissioner. This 
territory is known as the Guas Ngishu 

Question of Plateau, covering “an area of about 
the Guas 6,000 square miles, bounded in the 

Ngishu north by a line running parallel to 

Plateau. the equator, and the starting-point of 

which is the Keremkie, a western 
tributary of the Kerio River, which flows into Lake 
Rudolf. In the west it is bounded by the line of 
the meridian, which is to be counted from the Kis- 
simchanga Mountain to the equator, and which ter- 
minates at the Maragolia Hills. In the south the 
boundary-line as far as the main slope of the so- 
called Rift Valley, the great East-Atrican depres- 
sion, is formed by the equator, from which point 
the eastern boundary-line is drawn almost due 
north along the Elgeyo escarpment as far as the 
above-mentioned Keremkie River.” The report of 
the commission was presented to the Actions Com-, 
mittee May 16, 1908, and has been printed as a 
Zionist Blue Book in English and German (London, 
1905). The opinions of the members of the commis- 
sion were divided; but in general the territory 
offered was found to be insufticient for a large num- 
ber of Jewish settlers, and tobe tit rather for grazing 
than for agriculture. 

The Seventh Congress met in Basel on July 27, 
1905, the first anniversary of the funeral of Theo- 
dor Herzl. Over 800 delegates had been elected, of 
whom more than 600 attended. As had been antic- 

ipated, the sessions were particilarly 


The exciting ; indeed, at times they became 
Seventh turbulent. The various parties had 
Congress. previously made preparations, the 


Ziyyone Zionists having held a prelim- 
inary conference in Freiburg. Dr. Max Nordau was 
elected president. Perhaps the most interesting re- 
port presented to the congress was that of the Pal- 
estine Commission. It told of the publication of its 
organ “Altneuland,” of a geological expedition, of 
meteorological observation stations established, of 
the mission of Dr. S. Soskin to Palestine and Syria 
in the interests of the culture of cotton there, and of 
the lecture courses on colonization held at Kéthen 
(March 27-April 8, 1905) in connection with the 
local technical institute. The real interest of 
the congress lay, however, in the vote that was to 
be taken on the report of the East-African Commis- 
sion, Several days were spent in its discussion, and 
on July 80 the special congress was held provided 
for in the resolution of the Sixth Congress. The 
conclusion was foregone. The Actions Committee 
had, upon receipt of the commission’s report, 
given its opinion that the proffered land was not 
sufficient in extent and resources for colonization on 
a large scale; and the Government Party, together 
with the Ziyyone Zionists and the Mizrahi faction, 
was known to be largely in the majority. Various 
resolutions dealing with the subject were offered; 
and the following compromise was finally pro- 
posed by Alexander Marmorek in the name of the 
Actions Committee: 

“The Seventh Zionist Congress declares: The Zionist organi- 


zation stands firmly by the fundamental principle of the Basel 
Program. namely. *The estahlishment of a leraliv eanpred 
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publicly recognized home fer the Jewish people in Pulestine,’ 
and it rejects, either as an end or as a means of colonizing, 
activity outside Palestine and its adjacent lands. The Congress 
resolves to thank the British government for its offer of a terri- 
tory in British East Africa, for the purpose of establishing there 
a Jewish settlement with autonomous rights. A commission 
having been sent out to examine the territory, and having re- 
ported thereon, the Congress resolves that the Zionist organiza- 
tion shall not engage itself further with the proposal. The Con- 
gress records with satisfaction the recognition accorded by the 
British government to the Zionist organization-in its desire to 
bring about a solution of the Jewish problem, and expresses a 
sincere hope that it may be accorded the further good offices of 
tbe British government where availiable in any matter it may 
undertake in accordance with the Basel Program. The Sev- 
enth Zionist Congress recalls and emphasizes the fact that, ac- 
cording to article 1. of the statutes of the Zionist organization, 
the Zionist organization includes those Jews who declare them- 
selves to be in agreement with the Basel Program.” 


In the final trial of strength on this motion the 
Territorialists abstained from voting, while Dr. 
Syrkin, in the name of twenty-eight delegates be- 
longing to the Poale Zion, presented a protest against 
the decision, and together with his party left the 
hall, refusing to take further part in the congress. 

The future work of the Zionist body in Palestine 
was also the subject of long discifssion between the 
Government Party and the Ziyyone Zionists. A com- 
promise resolution was likewise effected in this 
regard, to wit: , 

“The Seventh Zionist Congress resolves that, concurrently 


with political and diplomatic activity, and with the object of 
strengthening it, the systematic promotion of 


Proposed the nits of the movement in Palestine shall be 
Work in accomplished by the following methods: 1. 
Palestine. Exploration. 2. Promotion of agriculture, in- 


dustry, etc., on the most democratic principle 
possible. 8, Cultural and economic improvement and organiza- 
tion of Palestine Jews through the acquisition of new intellec- 
tual forces. 4. Acquisition of concessions. The Seventh Zionist 
Congress rejects every aimless, unsympathetic, and philan- 
thropic colonization on a small scale which does not conform to 
the first point in the Basel Program.” : 
It was further voted that no land in Palestine 
was to be bought with the moneys of the National 
Fund until‘this could be done in a judicial way. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of Zionist 
societies at present (1905) in existence. They run 
up into many thousands, and the work they do is 
of varying complexions according to the needs of 
Jews living under different conditions. Some are 
purely national Jewish gatherings, others are liter- 
ary, while others again are devoted to a develop- 
ment of social intercourse among their members. 
Many have libraries attached to their placesof meet- 
ing, and do a certain amount of settlement work. 

All have one object in view:. to fos- 


Present ter the national Jewish sentiment, 
Condition and to band their members together in 
of the the further development of Jewish 


Movement. character. The payment of the shekel 

(25 cents) confers the right to vote for 
delegates to the congress. Yearly or half-yearly 
meetings are held by all the societies within a cer- 
tain district, and federations are gradually being 
formed in the various countries. The first such or- 
ganization was the FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
Zxonists, founded in 1898 for the purpose of gather- 
ing into one body the societies in and around New 
York, but gradually including within its scope all 
the societies in the United States and the Philippine 
Islands. 1n1905 this federation comprised 288 socie- 





ties, with eighty-societies in a second organization, 
the Knights of Ziow (Chicago), only loosely connected 
with the federation. The English Zionist Federa- 
tion, into which most of the older Chovevei Zion 
societies were merged after a conferénce held at 
Clerkenwell Town Hall, March 6, 1898, was founded. 
in Feb., 1899, and to it were soon added the Cana- 
dian and South-African federations, the Societati 
Sion Istilor diu Rominia, the Zionistische Vereini- 
gung fiir Deutschland, the Niederlandsch Zionisten- 
bund, and the Dansk Zionistisk Forening. Russia 
is divided into thirteen “rayons,” each one of which 
is presided over by a member of the Larger Actions 
Committee, 

The constitution of the whole Zionist organization 
is democratic in its very foundations. Full author- 
ity resides only in the congresses, in whose hands lie 
the direction of all Zionist affairs and the election of 
all officers. While Theodor Herzl was 
alive the chairman of the Smaller 
Actions Committee ‘was at the same 
time president of the congress. At. 
the Seventh Congress the two offices were separated, 
and it was made impossible for a member of the 
Actions Committee to be an executive officer of a 
congress. The congress has its own manual of pro- 
cedure, which has been modified from time to time. 
Representation at the congress is upon the basis of 
one delegate for every 200 shekel-paying Zionists. 
Up to the Seventh Congress the president carried on 
the affairs of the organization with six other mem- 
bers living in the same city, who with him formed 
the Smaller Actions Committee. By the side of this 
there was a Larger Actions Committee, composed 
of the leaders of the various organizations in diflerent 
countries, proposed by their own territorial organ- 
izations and elected by the congress. The number 
of members in this larger commiittce has continually 
grown; in 1898 it was 37, in 1900 it was 42, and in 
1905 it reached 58. In this last year the Larger 
Actions Committee was made the executive body of 
the congress, while the Smaller Actions Committee, 
consisting of David Wolfssohn, Professor Warburg, 
Jacobus Kann, Kohen-Bernstein, M. Usishkin}.L. 
J. Greenberg, and Alexander Marmorek, was sim- 
ply a committee of the larger body. Wolfssoln is 
at present (1905) chairman of the Smaller Actions 
Committee, which has its seat in Cologne. The an- 
nual budgets of this committee from 1898 to the 
present time are given in the following table: 


Constitu- 
tion. 














Year. Yrnes. Year. nee, 
1898-1899 158,212 || 1902-1908 ....) 158,637 
1899-1900. 178,018 || 1903-1904 |. || 114.911 
1900-1901. 146,631 || 1904-1905...) 170,119 





The founding of the Jewisn Couontat. TRusT 

has been described elsewhere (Jew. 
Jewish Encyc. vii. 176). Its purposes are not 
Colonial financial but political, As a body 


Trust. with corporate rights, it is the practi- 
cal instrument of the Zionist organiza- 
tion. The original memorandum declared its pur- 


pose to be to work in Palestine, in Syria, or, when in 
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the opinion of the advisory courtcil the intérests of 
the Jewish people shouid demaad no any other 
manner (than specified) and in avy other part of the. 
world, Fear was soon felt that this latitude was 
too great and opened the door to a possible misuse 
of the funds.. The bank’s activity was therefore cir- 
cumscribed. 
the clause was changed so as to read “to promote, 
develop, Work, and carry on colonization schemes 
" in the East, by preference in Palestine and Syria; fur- 
ther, to promote, develop, and carry on industries and 
undertakings in Palestine, in Syria, or in any other 
_ bart of the world.” © At. the Seventh Congress(Aug. 
“1, 1905), under the influence of the anti-territorial 
majority present, the action of the Trust was further 
circumscribed, and the clause amended:so as to read 
*“in Palestine, Syria, any other part of Asiatic Tur- 
key, the Sinai Peninsula, and the Islandof Cyprus” y 









but at the second special meeting catled in London, © 


Aug. 31, 1905, the proper voting power was fot 
present and the necessary resolution could not be 
‘apassedy The shares of the Trust are largely held in 
very stnall numbers, the shareholders numbering in 
. the neighborhood of 300,000. Various means have 
been employed to make their purchase possible in 
this manner; ¢.g., the Joint Share Clubs which 
were founded in London in 1901. The funds in the 
Trust amounted in Dee., 1908, to £296,887, ‘and 
in Dec., 1904, to £321,845, Dividends of 2 per cént 
in 1908 and 2} per cént in 1904 have been paid. In 
order to prosecute the work of the Trust in Pales- 
tine, and to give stability to Jewish interests there, 
it was proposed at the Fifth'Congress to open up a, 
branch at Jaffa. This was done in £903, a new cor- 
poration, the Anglo- Palestine Company, being estab- 
lished, all the shgres of which are hek by the Jewish 
Colonial Trust. In Aug., 1904, a branch of the 
Anglo-Palestine Company was founded in Jeru- 
salem, which is to be followed by one in Haifa. 
The Anglo-Palestine Company paid in 1904 a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent, The Jewish Colonial. Trust has. 
also joined in the foundation of the Palistina 
Handels Gesellschaft (1908, 22,500 M.) and the 
Deutsch Levant Baumwoll Gesellschaft (1903, 25,- 
000 M.). “At one time an attempg was made to ruin 
the Trust, the “Israclite” of Mayence (March 20, 
1902) and a correspondent in the “Jewish Chronicle” 
of London (March 21, 1902) charging it with making 
false entries. The accusation was reproduced by Dr. 
Bloch in his “ Wochenschrift ” (Vienna). The “Jew- 
ish Chronicle,” upon receipt of better information, 
of its own accord withdrew the charges; the other 
two journals were forced to do so by process of 
law (“ Wochenschrift,” Feb. 10, 1903). In 1905 the 
Bezalel society was formed in Germany for the pur- 
pose of introducing a more artistic development into 
Palestinian industries. Together with the Anglo- 














Palestine Compauy and the Palistina Tandels Ge-* 


sellschatt, many Jews not affiliated with Zionism 
lave joined hands with them in this attempt to 
clevate Jewish workmanship in Palestine. Boris 
Schatz and E. M. Lilien have gone there in order to 
introduce a “ Kunstgewerbeschule.” 

Atthe First Congress, in 1897, the idea of a Jewish 
National Fund (Territorial Fund) was mootéd by 
Prof. Herman Shapira. At the Fourth (1900) it was, 


“accepted in principle. 


, . National 


At the Third Congress (Aug.-17, 1899) - 


point of a previous development. 


The purpose of the Fund is to 
produce a permanent capital which shall be the prop- 
erty of the Jewjsh people for the ex- 
clusive purpose. of buying Jand in 
Palestine. “ Hisnot to be touched until 
it reaches $1,000,000, half of which 
sumisulways toremain onhand. The 
statutes as laid down by the National Fund Com- 
mission were accepted by tle Fifth Congress (1901); 
and in 1904 the Fund (“Keren Kayyemet”) was 
legally domiciled in London, its moneys being placed 
in possession of the Jewish Cotonial ‘Trust. 
Fund is derived from: the use*of stamps placed on 


Jewish 


Fund. 


Zionist letters, invitations, andthe like, from free-will’ 


offerings, and from paynicnts made to inscribe per- 


“sons and societies in the “Golden Book” (“Sefer ha- 


-Zahab”). . Since June 1, 1902, these collections have 
ptoduced a little over $205,000. The resolution to 
n from using the Fund until it has reached a 
n point was violently opposed by the Ziyyone 
Zionisfs, and a resolition. against the statute was 
adopted by the Minsk Convention; but the Jews in 





The. 


Palestine themselves pleaded (1808) for the original. 


form. 

In its inteftectual and spiritual influesce upon the 
Jewish people Zionism has specifically and in many 
various ways influenced Jewish life. Education has 
,been one of the principal objects in view,. Thus, 
Nn the district around Yelisavet gr: al it has founded 
about forty -eight model badarim; and, it has estab- 
lished readin'g-rooms, evening courses, and the like. 
In 1903 Zionists founded a school in Temir Khan 
Shusa in Daghestan, and the national school for girls 

. (Bet ha-Sefer) in Jaffa receives an an- 
Education- nual subvention from the society. 
al Work. The same is true of the Jewish Central 
' Library (Abarbancl Library ; see Jew. 
Encyc. i, 27) founded by an ardent Zionist, Joseph 
Chazanowicz of Byelostok. A complete program for 
a Jewish university was elaborated by Buber and 
Weizfhan and published by the Jiidischer Verlag 
(Berlin, 1901), In Paris the Université Populaire 
Juive owes its existence to the Zionist societies there, 
headed by Alexander Marmorek; and the Jewish 
Toynbee halls ia Vienna (opened Dec. 2, 1900), 
Brinn, Hamburg, Lemberg, Amsterdam, and Tar- 
nopol have had a similar origin. 

In attempting to estimate the effect of the Zionist 
upheaval it must not be forgotten that, though it 
tended to consolidate prévious efforts in various di- 
rections, and to create new efforts afong similar Jines, 
the movement itself was merely the culminating 
It brougit toa 
head the Jewish Renaissance and provided a channel 
into which the various activities of this renaissance 
might flow and find aconcerted expression. This is 
seen, for instance, in the student organizations in 
Austria and partly ingGermany. 


Even before the rise of anthSemitism in the farmer country, 
as early as 1882, Jewish students in Vienna, from Russia, Ga- 
licia, and Rumania, had banded together for 


Jewish the purpose of conserving Jewish feeling and 
Students’ of cherishing Jewish literature. Perez Smo- 
Societies. lenskin gave this society its name, “ Kadi- 

mah,” Which, meaning both “ Forward’? 
and “ Eastward,” indicated the direction 8f {ts activity, Pin- 


sker's “ Autoemancipation ” became its Bible, and. its- practical 
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interest was enlisted in the colonization of Palestine. Tts frst 
announcement in Hebrew and German upon the blackboard of 
the university created consternation. It was strongly opposed 
by the great mass of Vienna Jews, but in spite of this it contin- 
ued to further the physical and mental advance of fils members. 
‘The ordinary * Bursehenschaften,” “Corps,” and “ Landsman- 
schaften ” graguafly became “Judenrein,” under strong pressure 
from without, even going so far as to declare the Jewish stu- 
dents untvorthy of satisfaction by duel. ‘The answer on the part 
of the Jewish students was the formation of further societies : 
in 1892 the Unitas” for students coming from Moravia, and 
the “Ivria” for students from northern Moravia and Silesia 
(reorganized 1894); in 1895 the “Ltbanonia,” at frst for veter- 
inary students, and later-on for students at large; in 1897 the 
“Bar Kochba” for those coming from Gulicia, in whieb He- 
brew courses of instruction were established ; and in 1898 thie 
“ Muceabaea " for technical,students, and the “ Bar Giora ” for 
students from the south-Slavie cduntries. Tne “Rede- und 
Lesehaile Jiidiseher Hochsehfiler” and the “ Vereinigung der 
Zionistischen Finkensehaft an der Wiener Universitit" are 
open to all comers. At other universities and high schools 
similar societies were founded, e.g. the “* Ferialverbindung- 
en”: the Emunah” in Bielitz, the “ Astra’-in Kanitz, 
the *Massada” in Vienna, ‘the “ Severltas’? in Losehitz. To 
these must ulso be added the “ Veritas” in Brinn, the “ Omarl- 
tas” in Graz, the “Kolko Akademickie” {n Kolomea, the 
“ Hasmonea” and * Zepbirah "in Czérnowitz, the * Bar,Koch- 
ba” in Pragne, the " Przedsnt” (*Ha-Shahar”) In Cracow, the 
* Akademische Verbindugg” in Yaroslaw,,.the '' Makkabaea ” ib 
Breslau, the  Hasmonae” in Berlin, the “Herzi” in Konigs- 
‘berg, the * Zionist Society” at Columbia University, New York, 
and the “Jidisehe Stuientenverbindung Zionah” at Giessen. 
At vurious times general meetings of delegates of these societies . 
have been held, ¢.g., the * Zlonistischen Studententag in Lem- 
berg on July 25, 1890, and the ‘*Studententag”’ in Vienna, June 
30, 1903, and In June, 1905. In general, see “Ost und West,” 
1M, p. 415; Albert t. Friedenberg, " Zionist Studies,” p. 23, ° 
New York, 1004. . 

Along similar Jines were founded a large number of * Tarn- 
vereine” (gyninasticsocieties), which had as their object the de- 
velopment of Jewish muscle and the strengthening of Jewish 
conscience In the rising generation. The movement in this 
direction commenced even before the First Zionist Congress, 

; . 





























Jewisn GyMNASsTIC SocreTIES. 


























Date of : 
Foun- Place. Name of Society, 
dation. : ° 
: | a 
.| Constantinople be: * 
«| Berlin (Oct. 22) Bar Kochba. a 
Philippopolis. DMakabi. 
Vienna. Wiener Jad. Turnverein, 





Biala.e. Bialéer Jad. Turnverein. 








Bucharest Aurora. 
Samson. 
1000... Turnklu® Junger Jad. Kaut- 
leuje. 
Zion. . 
i iid. Turnverein. | 
Mibriseb-Ostrau......:] Jiid. Tarnverein. 2m 
1901....| Ungariseh-Hradisch ...| Moravia. oe 
“| olniitz... Jiid. Turnklub. 
1902... Rustchuk (Bulg.) Makabl 


Kustendil (Bulg. ) 






ASOD. i 
lid. Turnklub. z 
tid. Turnvere! 
Jud. Turnersc 
«| diid. Turnverein. 
Sung-Juda. 

Jud. Turnverein. ‘ 

{| Neuen Posener ‘Turnverein. 
Jad. Turnyerein. 








Frunkforton-the-Oder. 
preiburg . 








Breslau. |. Turn- und Sport-Verein. 


+ 








such a society having been founded. in Constantinople in the year 
1894. It received a great moral support from the national spirit 
engendered by the Zionist propaganda, and 

Gymnastic the outward impulse to the formation of such 
Societies. separate societies was given by the exclusion 
of Jewish students from the * Bundesgenossen- 

schaft ” of gymnasts ir in Austria and from the academic “ Turn- 
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Rathenawyand hy the “Kéinisehe Zeltang.” The governing body 
of the dische Turnerschaft”, in Germany answered the 
attack (Sept. 2, 1908) in order to assure the public that there was 
nothing anti-German in their uetion, Whereupon the “ Kol 
nische Zeitung” andthe “ Frankfurter Zeitung " changed ina 
measure their attitude; but he “ Allgemeine Zeitung des Juden- 
thus.” hoped that such * extravagances" could not be laid at 
the door of German Jets; while the “ Mittheilungen zur Ab- 
Wehr des Anti-Semitismus " fought the movement tooth and nail, 
looking upon dtoniy as a means of Zionistic propaganda, Oo the 
other hand, such Jewish weeklies as the“ General Anzeiger”” of 
Berlin, the ** Israclitisches-Familiendlatt ” of Hauiburg, and the 
~ [sraelitisches Gemeindeblatt ” reflected the sentiments of a 
part of the Jewish community by heartily welcoming.the new 
movement. As the’ foregoing table will show, the work of 
the “Turnvereine” has grown apace, and at-the Third Basel 
Congress, in 189), a public exhibition was given by societies from 



















Berlin, Cologne, Freiburg, Mannheim, Miihrisch-Ostrau, Pross- | 





nitz, Ungariseh-Hradisch, and Vienna, and a second Jewish 
+“ Turnertag” was held in Berlin Aprit 23 and 2, 1905. The 
“Bar Kochba” of Berlin has printed a cotection of songs 
C* Vere 
mofithly ** Jiidisehe Turnzeituny.” 








“Ip addition there are secietieg (the dates of whose 
fgundation are not known) at Hanover, Frankfort- 
on-the-Main (“Jung-Juda”), Brinn, Bern, Sumokoff, 
Bazardjik, Dubnitza, Cracow, and Lemberg. 

In accord with the democratic basis of the Zionist 
. organization, women have from the first héen ad- 
mitted to voice and a vote in the congress. This 
hds occasioned the formation of a large number 

of women’s societies, which bear xteli” names as 
“ Benoth Zion ” (Jassy, Sofia, New ¥orky, “ Hadassa” 
(Vienua, Braila, New York), “Jehudith” (Brinn), 
“Moria” (Vienna), “Zion” (Lemberg), “Jtidisch 
Nationale Frauen Vereinigung” (Frankfort-on-the- 
Main). The work of these societies is of a literary, 
educational, and social character. 








’ The inspiration that Zionism ha® given to the fur-° 


“therance of madern Jewish Renaissance is seen in 
various directions. From its ranks ‘have come most 
of those sturdy students, writers, pocts, painters, 
and sculptors who have-done so much to make 
the modern artistic development available for 
Jewish life (see Buber in the “ Protocol of the Fifth 
Congress,” pp. 151 et seg.). Not only lias the culti- 
- vation of the Hebrew language been foremost in 

their program, but especially the fur- 


Influence therance of art witha distinctive Jew- 





on Litera- ishbent. Ephraim Moses Lilien, Les- 
ture and = ser Ury, Judah Epstein, and Herman 
Art. Struck have worked in line and color; 


Frederic Beer, Henryk Glitzenstein, 
Alfrel Nossig, and Boris Schatz in marble and 
bronze, In-1901 Alfred Nossig, Davis Trietsch, 
Buber, Feiwel, and Lilien started the Jiidische 
Verlag in Berlin, which has attempted to substitute 
artistic book-making for the inelegant presswork of 
former times. Besides publishing a “ Jiidischer Al- 
manach ” and the “Jiidische Statistik,” it has printed 
a number of highly artistic volumes dealing with 
modern Jewish literature and art. The Jidischet 
Kiinstler Verlag Phoenix (1902) in Berlin owes its 
origin to the same circle, as does also the Jiidischer 
Kimstier Aesthetik in Warsaw. 

One of the most potent factots of Zionist propa- 
ganda has been its press. Only a few of the older 
Jewish papers were inclined toward the new move- 
ment, ¢.g., ‘ Ha-Meliz” and “ Ha-Zefirah ” in Russia, 
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Israclitico” in Italy, the “Jewish Exponent” in 
Philadelphia, and the “Jewish Comment” in Balti- 
more. The “Jewish Chronicle” of 
Zionistic London, though editorially unfavor- 
Press. able, has always given the widest 
publicity to Zionist news and to cor- 

respondenice anent the movement. 


On the other hand, the majority of Jewish weeklies have 
shown themselves more or less violently inimical, especially the 
“ Voskhod ” in 8t. Petersburg, the ** Allgemeine Zeitung des Ju- 
denthums ” in Berlin, ** Bloch’s Wochenschrift” in Vienna, and 
“The American Israelite” in Cincinnati. It therefore became 
necessary for the society to create a press of its own. In 1898 
Theodor Herz] foumded “* Die Welt,” which he carried on at bis 
own expense until the Fifth Basel Congress oMectally accepted 
it as the organ of the party. Simultaneously there grew up a 
great number of Zionist periodicals in Hebrew, Yiddish, Judgeo- 
Spanish, German, French, English, Italian, Russian, Rumanian, 
Bulgarian, Arabic, etc. Many of these are official pubtications 
of Zionist Territorial and other organizations, ¢.g., the "* Mac- 
cabwean,” of the Federation of Americau Zionists; “ L’Echo 
Sioniste,” of the French Federation ; “* Israelitisehe Rundschau” 
(Berlin), of the German Zionist Union; ‘Israel's Messenger,” 
of the Shanghai Zionists, Of the others only a few can be 
mentioned: ‘Der Jiidische Arbeiter” (Vieana); “ Jiidische 
Zukunft” (London); “ Zionistische Monatshefte” (Geneva); 
“Jidische Post" (Pittsburg); * Ha-Mizpah” (Cracow); * Ha- 
Shahar” (Sofla); “*Ha-Shiloah" (Bertin); ‘Deget Mabaneh 
Yehudah” (Jassy); “ Buduschnost” (St. Petersburg); ‘El 
Dia” (Philippopolis); “Idea Sionista” (Ferrara); I-Mig- 

* rayim” (Cairo). ‘*Ost und West” (JOdischer Verlag, Berlin) 
is the first attempt at an artistic Jewish journal; and in the 
““Schlemiel” the Jew—perhaps for the first time—refuses to take 
himself seriously. “ Unsere Hoffnung” (Vienna) is a Zionist 
dugenile publication. 





The extent to which the Zionist idea has spread 
among the Jewish people may be seen not only in 
the number of Jews affiliated with the Zionist organ- 
ization and congress, but also in the fact that there 
is hardly a nook or corner of the Jewish world in 
which Zionistic societies are not to be found. 
Even where no such organizations exist expressions 
of approval and adhesion have come from bodies of 
Jews who have lived practically cut off from all 

connection with the course of Jewish 

‘Wide life. Notable were communications, 
Spread of together with subscriptions for the 
Zionism. fund, froma band of descendants of 
Portuguese Jewsin Manecoré in Ama- 

zonas, Brazil (March 12, 1901), from Jews settled 
in Chile, and from the Jadid al-Islam in Khorasan 
(1901); while societies exist in Tshita (Siberia, on 
the Manchurian border), Tashkent, Bokhara, 
Rangoon (Burma), Nagasaki, Tokyo, Hongkong, 
Singapore, and among the American soldiers in the 
Philippines. The Shanghai Zionist Association was 
founded in 1903; the Dr. Hérzl East Africa Zion- 
ist Association in Nairobi (East-African Protecto- 
rate) in 1904. In Australia there are four Zionist 
federations: New South Walcs, Victoria, South Aus- 
tralia, and West Australia. Queensland has itsown 
federation with its center in Brisbane, and New Zea- 
land has several societies. Even among the Russian 
Jews settled by the Jewish Colonization Association 
in Argentina, there isa federation comprising four so- 
cieties. A Zionist congress was held there May 16, 
1904, comprising delegates of 1,150 shekel-paying 
members. In every country of Europe, in the 
United States, along the North-A frican coast, and in 
Palestine similar societies are to be found. At the 
8t. Louis Exposition, 1904, the Zionist flag (blue 


and white stripes, with a “Magen Dawid” in the 
center) floated from one of the buildings together 
with those of other nationalities. 

This topographical diversity runs parallel with 
the variety of Jews to whom the Zionist movement 
has appealed; and it is therefore natural thata great 
divergence of opinion is manifest within its own 
ranks. This could not be otherwise, considering 
that the movement isa national one, Several par- 
ties and factions have accordingly grown up 

within the body, and have made them- 

Parties in selves felt during some of the con- 

Zionism. gresses. In fact, the discussions, very 

violent at times because they are based 

on radical differences of primciple both in the con- 

gress and outside, are the natural concomitants of 

this as of all world-movements. Of the parties or 

groups within the Zionist body the following may 
be specifically enumerated : 

The group composed of the immediate followers 
of Theodor Herz! and of those that stood by him 
during his seven years of work may be called the. 
Government Party. Their program is that enun- 
ciated by the president of the congress at its various 
sittings. They desirea legally assured home for the 
Jewish people in Palestine and neighboring coun- 
tries, and take their stand upon the Basel Platform 
pure and simple. They are politico-diplomatic 
Zionists, though not opposed to strengthening the 
position of the Jews in Palestine by bettering their 
condition and by conducting experiments in farm- 
ing and industrial enterprises. 

The second group is that of the Mizrahi, an al- 
Nance of the Orthodox Jews within the Zionist body. 
The Mizrahi was formed at the time of the Fifth Con- 
gress as an offset to the Radical Fraction, Its head 
is Rabbi Isaac Jacob Reines of Lida, Russia, where 
its first yearly meeting was held Feb, 28, 1908. It 


| claimed then a membership of 11,000, but has largely 


gained since that time. In 1903 it had founded 
125 societies, not only in Russia, but in Germany, 
England, Galicia, and Palestine. A world confer- 
ence of Mizrahists was held in Presburg Aug, 21- 
24, 1904, and a special conference of the English 
societies in London July 19, 1904. The group has 
spread also to the United States, where it has held two 
meetings, Jan. 5-7, 1905, in New York, and June 17, 
1905, in Philadelphia. The American branch main- 
tains an organ, “The Sabbath Journal.” The Miz- 
rahists, forming the Jewish Center Party, were 
stanch adherents of Theodor Herzl, and since his 
death have remained true to his principles. To these 
they have added, as a special feature, the conserva- 
tion of Orthodox Jewish practises. At the congress 
they usually vote with the Government Party. Ac- 
cording to their program, they are “an organiza- 
tion of Orthodox Zionists who, on the basis of the 
Basel Program, believe a faithful adherence to the 
Torah and the tradition in all matters pertaining to 
Jewish life, and a longing for the land of the 
fathers, to constitute the task of the Jewish people 
and the conditions favorable to its preservation.” 
The Po‘ale Zion, or the Democratic “ Fraction,” rep- 
resents the Jewish Left. Its members claim to speak 
for the proletariat in eastern Europe, and havea num- 
ber of pronounced Socialistsin their ranks. Though 
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comparatively a small body, they made themselves 


felt at the Second Congress, when the motion of 


Professor Mandelstamm to exclude them was lost. - 


They are organized in Austria and in Switzerland; 
and one faction calls itself openly “ The Zionistic So- 
cialist Workingmen’s Party, London-Paris.” They 
organized in America in 1903, and held their first 
convention April 29, 1904, twelve societies being 
represented and maintaining an organ, “Die Neue 
Stimme.” In the United States they are affiliated 
with the Federation of American Zionists, The 
Po'ale Zion holds that the Jewish proletariat will 
be driven {nto its ranks as the pressing, practical 
need for emigration from eastern Europe becomes 
greater. The members are therefore largely Territo- 
Tialists, and claim to be forced in a measure to be 
opposed to Palestinian colonization on whatever 
scale, because of its apparent impossibility. On the 
other hand,'they are believed in some quarters to 
have their Socialist propaganda more at heart than 
their Zionist work, and to threaten to compromise the 
movement with certain European governments. 
The Bund in Russia was at first opposed to Zionism, 
accusing the latter society of refusing to aid the 
Rumanian Jews in 1897. Since then it has made 
sensible approaches to Zionism, its members becom- 
ing Nationalist Jews and working for national Jew- 
ish autonomy. | 
A very large party within the general body con- 
sists of the go-called Ziyyone Zionists, a product of 
the discussions raised by the Sixth Congress. They 
are practically led by Usishkin ofYekaterinoslav. At 
the time of the Sixth Congress he was 
Ziyyone presiding overa congress in Palestine, 
Zionists. and declared himself not only against 
the East-African project, but “also 
against the binding character of the vote taken at 
the congreas. Ina pamphlet, “ Unser Programm” 
(Vienna, 1905), he has laid down the principles of 
thenew group. Holding that the diplomatic actions 
of Herzl have proven a failure, it demands imme- 
diate work in Palestine, without waiting for the 
granting of acharter, Land there should be bought 
at once witha certain portion of the National Fund; 
and whatever diplomatic actions are to accompany 
Zionist work should be carried out by a collegium. 
For the purposes of colonization a special society, 
Geullah, has been formed; and the assistance 
of the ICA and other colonization societies is to 
be sought. A Palestine Zionist Association was 
founded in London in May, 1905, with Haham M. 
Gaster as its president, to work along similar lines. 
Since the Sixth Congress, Usishkin has been cease- 
lessly activein gathering his forces together. Before 
the Seventh Congress a preliminary conference was 
held in Freiburg, and at the congressitself the Ziyyone 
Zionists polled a vote of 860, practically controlling 
the voting power. There can be no doubt that the 
Ziyyone Zionists are made up largely of the old Cho- 
yvevei Zion groups; and though they have protested 
strongly against the imputation, the Political Zion- 
ists see in their-rise a danger of the movement fall- 
ing back into the rut of the old beneficent coloniza- 
tion. 
- Diametrically opposed to the Ziyyone Zionists are 
the Territorialists. The new organization was 







formed largely of those who wished the congress to 
accept the offer of the English government; but in 
a very short while it developed into a body seeking 
a territory upon an autonomous basis 
Terri- in any part of the world where such 
torialists; territory might be available. The 
Israel  Zionistische Territoriale Verbindung 
Zangwill. in Bern issued a call in “Die Welt” 
(1905, No. 12), but the new grovn was 
really formed as the Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
tion during the Seventh Congress. Israel Zang will 
has been its leader and is its president. Despite his 
protest that the minority at the congress must always 
bow to the majority (speech in London, 1900), he felt 
that the need of the wandering mass of Jews, and con- 
sequent emigration called for a more rapid solution 
than political Zionism was able to afford. According 
to Zangwill, the majority at the Sixth Congress was 
for Territorialism; but this is a misstatement, inas- 
much as a large majority of those who voted in the 
affirmative on that occasion voted merely for the 
sending of the commission, and not upon the merits 
of the proposition as a whole, Ignoring completely 
the vote taken at the Seventh Congress, he put 
himself at the head of the Jewish Territorial Or- 
ganization, and, joined by the radical element which 
cut itself off from the Zionist body, and by a num- 
ber who, like himself, remained Zionists although 
they believed it inopportune to refuse the offer of 
the English government, he fashioned the nesv organ- 
ization in Basel. In the “Jewish Chronicle,” Lon- 
don, Aug. 25, 1905, he issued a manifesto in which 
he stated that the Jewish Territorial Organization 
“makes as a body no opposition toward Zionism, its members 
veing left tree to determine their individual relations to that 


movement. Naturally no land whatever is excluded from our 
operations, provided it be reasonably good and obtainable.” 


The object of the organization was said to be: 


“1, To procure a territory upon an autonomous basis for those 
Jews who cannot or will not remain in the lands in which they 
at present live. 2 To achieve this end the organization pro- 
poses: to unite all Jews wuo are in agreement with this object; 
to enter into relations with governments and public and private 
institutions ; and to create financial institutions, labor bureaus, 
and other instruments that may be found necessary.” 

The large mass of Zionists saw in this new organi- 
zation a breaking away from the larger body, and, 
practically, Zionism minus Zion. 

Israel Zang will has (Sept., 1905) joined hands with 
Lucien Wolf, who now seems more willing to ac- 
cept the idea of a British colony with Jewish auton- 
omousrights—the very proposition made tv Theodor 
Herzl by the British government—though he still 
proclaims himself as far from the Zionist position as 
he ever was. In furtherance of these plans Zang- 
will in the name of the Jewish Territorial Organiza- 
tion memorialized the Hon. Alfred Littleton (Sept. 
8, 1905), asking that the original concession in Brit- 
ish East Africa remain open for a while longer. 
However, on Sept. 16 Littleton replied in the nega- 
tive, stating that the territory in question had 
already been thrown open to colonization, but re- 
newing the assurance contained in the letter of 
Clement Hill (see above) that his government fol- 
lows with the same interest any attempt to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Jewish people. 

Several less clearly defined groupings have sprung 
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up of Jute years.- The so-called Political Zion- 
ists held their own conference at Warsaw in June, 
1905, Prof. M. Mandelstamm presiding. These are 
on some points opposed to the Territorialists, who 
are in a sense anti-Palestinian; but they are wilting 
“to make certain concessions in their desire to con- 
serve the large mass of Jews emigrating out of east- 
ern Europe from complete assimilation 
and demoralization. They are willing 
to cooperate with other bedies in 
' concentrating this emigration in an 
autonomous national territory other than Palestine, 
They d however, that the work in and for Pal- 
estine shall continug; and they agree that no Zion. 
ist moneys are to be employed’ for other than Pal- 
estinian purposes, They claim to have had forty-five 
uclegates at the Fifth Congress. and at the Seventh 
they formed a special group, their spokesman being 
Prof. N, Slouschz of Paris, ° They are opponents 
‘of the Ziyyone Zionists and gravitate naturally to- 
ward the Territorialists. 
second minor group fs that of the Practical 
1 Party (“Real Politische Partei”), led by 
Nossig and. Trietsch, with.some of whose views 
Professor Warburg, Dr, Franz Oppenheimer, and 
others of the Palestiné Commission coincide. They 
are opposed to both the Ziyyone Zionists and the Ter- 
ritorialists, They hold that the importance of au- 
tonomy in a Jewish ingathering is exaggerated; 
and they demand that the Zionists further a legal 
colonization in Palestine and the neighboring coun- 
tries, a systematic economic advance in the near East, 
the purchase of land in and around Palestine, the 
investigation of both its agricultural and commercial 
possibilities, the founding of experimental farming 
and other stations, and diplomatic measures only 
in so far as their ends are attainable. They also lay 
Sreat stress upon the organization of the Jews and 
upon Jewish culture (see Nossig in “Die Stimme 
der Wahrheit,” pp. 11 e¢ seq.). The leaders of this 
small group have been severe critics of the diplo- 
matic activity of Theodor Herzl. They favor col- 
onization in Cyprus and have done successful work 
in furthering the intellectual side of the Jewish 
Renaissance. 

Very different from those above mentioned are the 
followers of Ahad ha-‘Am (Asher Ginsberg). This 
leader of what is called “Moral Zionism,” though 
now opposed, both to Chovevei Zionism and to 
Political Zionism, was one of the moving forces in 

the early days of the former. In 1889 

Moral he formed in Odessa the Bene Mo- 
Zionism of sheh, a secret organization, lodges of 
Ahad he- which are to be found in many Rus- 
‘Am sian cities, and which has ramifications 

{Asher in Pulestine, Great Britain, Paris, and 

Ginsberg). Berlin. For three or four years this 

society supplicd the material and the 
enthusiasm that established the colony Rehobot, the 
Carmel Wine Company, the Ahiasaf Publication 
Suciety, the monthly “Ha-Shiloah,” and the Bet ha- 
Sefer in Jaffa. According to Ahad ha-‘Am, Juda- 
ism isin greater need than are the Jews, and a na- 
tional spiritual center is necessary in Palestine toact 
as a centrifugal force against the disintegrating 
tendencies within the Jewish ranks, A “Renais- 
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sance of the heart” must come, and gradually, 
through a process of development. Only when the 
spirit of the people has heen centralized can the 
work of centralizing the people themselves be be- 
gun, Abad ha-‘Am is the philosopher of the Jewish 
Renaissance; and as he has severely attacked Polit- 
ical Zionists, he has heen as severcly attacked by 
them in return. Many Zionist leaders aud workers. 
subscribe to Ahad ha-‘Am's principle as a theory, 
while furthering the practical works of the organi- 
zation; and many theoretic Zionists Jook to him as 
their leader, as such adhesion leaves them uncom- 
promised in their affiliations, Nor must it be for- 
gotten that much of his program is that of all Zion- 
ists. At the opening of the Second Congress, Herzl 
proclaimed that Zionism meant “a return to Juda- 
ism as preparatory to a return to a Jewish land” 
(see Henrietta Szold in “Jewish Comment,” May 12, 
1905; Matthias Acher, “ Ahad ha-‘Am,” Berlin, 
1903). 

It can not be denied that these various currents 
have had an effect upon the general trend of Zion- 
ism as officially expressed in the discussions and 
resolutions of succeeding congresses, While any 
violation of the fundamental principles of the Basel 
Platform is sternly rejected, there has been manifest 
@ greater readiness to undertake work in Palestine 
upon a practical basis without first waiting for the 
final results of diplomatic and political action, the 
while carefully pursuing these actions and prevent- 
ing a recurrence of the older and worthless Cho- 
vevei Ziouism. y 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: The bibliography on Zionism, whieh is ex- 
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Teliable material; an index to them has been drawn up by 

Hugo Schaehtel, Register zu den Protokolien der Ziunisten- 
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The Justification of Zionism, in Hebrew iri 

College Journal, Cincinnati, April, 1899; TR. G ttheil, Zhe Zi- 
onist Movement, in North American Review, 1902; J. de 
Haas, Zionisa, London, 1901; Max Nordau, in the Interna- 
tional Quarterly, 1902, No. 1; israel Zangwill, in Lippin- 
cat's Magazine, Oct. 1899; Theador Herz?s Zionistivehe 
Schriften, ed. Leon Kellner, Berlin, 1905; Heinrich Sachse 
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Stimme der Wahrheit, ed. EB. Ni ssig, Berlin, 1905, and in 
the Publications of the Federation of American Zionists. 
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ZIONIST, DER. See Perroprcats. 


ZIPPOR: Father of Balak, King of Moab, who 
hired Balaam to curse Israel, All the passages which 
mention Zippor name him together with his son 
Balak (Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16; xxiii. 18; Josh. xxiv. 
9; Judges xi. 25). An allusion to him may be con- 
tained in “the former king of Moab” in Num. xxi. 
26. 

E.G. B. 

ZIPPORAH.—Biblical Data: 
Jethro and wife of Moses, 


B. P. 


Daughter of 
According to the Bible, 
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Moses met the daughters of Jethro when they were 
being driven away from a well by shepherds; he 
assisted them, andl was invited into the house of 
Jethro, who gave him Zipporah to be his wife (Ex. 
if, 21). Onhisreturn to Egypt, Moses was accompa- 
nied by his wife, who saved him from great danger 
during their journey (é. iv. 24-26). She appears to 
have returued with her children to her father’s 
house; for after the exodus from Egypt, Jethro 
brought Zipporah and her children out to Moses inv 
the wilderness (éb. xviii. 2-5). Zipporah ismentioned 
only once moré in the Bible; namely, in Numbers 
xii. 1, where she is referred to as “the Ethiopian 
woman,” for having married whom Moses is up- 
braided by Miriam and Aaron. i 
—In Rabbinical Literature: Zipporah is men- 
tioned by the Rabbis alternately with praise and 
with blame. Her name (=“ bird”) is explained as 
having been given her because, when questioned by 
her father as to the man who had rescued her, she 
flew out of the house like a bird and returned with 
Moses (Yalk., Shim‘oni, i, 169). R. Joshua was of 
the opinion that Zipporah and Moses were always 
estranged, and that the latter did not love his wife 
(ib, 268), The name “Cushite” was given to her, it 
is suid, because she was distinguished from other 
women by her beauty, even as the Ethiopians dif- 
fered from other people in their complexions, The 
circumstance that she is twice referred to in one 
verse as “the Ethiopian” (Num. xii. 1) is explained 
as indicating that her actions were as distinctive as 
her beauty, and that she conducted herself no less 
royally while in her father’s house than when she 
became the wife of Moses (Yalk., Shim‘oni, 1288; 
comp. also M. K. 16b; Yer. Sanh. x. 28d). 
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ZIPSER, MAIER: Hungarian rabbi; born at 
Balassa-Gyarmath Aug. 14, 1815; died at Rechnitz 
Dec. 10, 1869. He studied in various yeshibot, 
among his teachers being Wolf Boskowitz and 
Maier Eisenstadt ; and he acquired a secular edu- 
cation partly through the assistance of Lbw 
Schwab and partly through his own endeavors. 
In 1844 he was chosen rabbi at Stub!weisseuburg, 
where, however, he became involved in a con- 
troversy with the Orthodox members of the com- 
munity on account of a divorce which he had 
granted without a precedent. In his defense he 
wrote a pamphlet entitled “Me ha-Shiloah: Rab- 
Dinisches Gutachten aber Jiidische Ehescheidung ” 
(Budapest, 1858). About 1850 he went to England, 
where he published a pamphlet entitled “ The Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” defending Judaism against the 
parliamentary speeches of Inglis (London, 1852). In 
1858 Zipser was clected rabbi of Rechnitz, and he held 
this position until his death. In addition to the two 
pamphlets already mentioned, he published various 
sermons and made numerous contributions to the 
Jewish press, especially to the “ Orient,” the “ Allge- 
meine Zeitung des Judenthums,” and the “ Neuzeit,” 
winning the reputation of being one of the most 
scholarly Hungarian rabbis of his day. 


BinpioGrarny: Allg. Zeit. des Jud, 1870. p. 8: Neuzeit, 1869, 
pp. 603-805; First, Bibl, Jud. ili. 552-554. D : 
8. . 


ZIRNDORF, HEINRICH: German poet and 





rabbinical scholar: born at Firth, Bavaria, May 7, 
1829; died at Cincinnati, Ohio, Dec, 17, 1898; edu- 
cated privately. His parefits intended him for a 
commercial career, aud for a short time he was em- 
ployed as a clerk by a firm in Fitrth, but his early 
studies of German and English classics inspired him 
to continue studying, and at the age of nineteen 
he went to Munich, where he attended the gymna- 
sium until 1855. He then moved to Vienna, and 
remained there until 1857. These two years were 
chiefly devoted to poetry, and some of his best. verse 
was written during that time, his “Kassandra,” a 
tragedy in five acts, being published at Vienna in 
1856. In 1857 he obtained the position of rabbi of 
Lipto-Szent-Miklog, Hungary, but soon resigned and 
moved to Frankfort-on-the-Main; there he made the 
personal acquaintance of Isaac Marcus Jost (1859), 
whose reminiscences he published under the title 
“Isaak Markus Jost und Seine Freunde” (Cincin- 
nati, 1886), In 1860 he published a sclection of his 
poenis at Leipsic, and in the fall of the same year he 
accepted an invitation to go to London as a private 
tutor, There he lived for thirteen years, writing 
and teaching, and mingling with the best society of 
the capital. In 1873 he returned to Germany as 
rector of the Ilebrew Teachers’ Institute at Minster, 
and three years later accepted a call to {he rabbinate 
of the Congregation Beth-E), Detroit,"Mich. In 
1884 he became professor of history in the Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, being succeeded in 
Detroit by Louis Grossmann, now rabbi of the Plum 
Street Temple and professor in the Hebrew Union 
College. About this time Zirndorf began to con- 
tribute to the “ Deborah,” of which he subsequently 
became associate editor. In 1889 he was chosen 
rabbi and preacher of the Ahabath Achim congre- 
gation in Cincinnati, and held this position until his 
death, In 1892 @ translation of a number of his 
sketches contributed to the * Deborah” appeared at 
Philadelphia under the title “Some Jewish Women.” 





BinlioGRaPHy: Zirndorf, Isaak Markus Jost und 
Freunde, pp. 69, Cincinnati, 18s; _ idem, Some. 
Women, p. Vi. Philadelphia, 1802; Britnimer, Dettsehes 
Diehter-Lexikon, 1.545 et geqg.: American Israelite, xl., No. 
8. M. Z. 
ZIZIT. S8ce Frinces. 

ZNAIM: City in the Austrian province of Mo- 
ravia. Jews probably settled there during. the 
twelfth century; for in a document of Ottocar 1. 
dated 1225 a Jews’ street in Znaim is mentioned. 
During the ARMLEDER PeRsecutions in 1338 and 
the Black Death in 1349 the Jews of this place 
were among the sufferers. Upon the complaint of 
the butchers in 1401, Margrave Prokop forbade the 
Jews to engage in the retailing of meat. King Sig- 
jsmund, who was constantly in finaucial difficulties, 
borrowed from the city 905 florins, which the Jews 
in the royal citics of Moravia had to pay; of this 
sum the Jews of Znaim paid 400 florins, and those 
of Brinn only 300, proving that the former city had 
the larger Jewish population, The chief occupa- 
tion of the Jews of Znaim in those early days was 
money-lending; in 1437 they were forbidden to 
charge a higher rate of interest than 34 pfennigs per 
shock groschen, and in 1453 the rate was reduced to 
4 pfennig. In 1454 the fanatie Franciscan monk 
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John of Capisrrano aroused tle population against 
the Jews, and on July 25 of the same year they 
were expelled, From that time until 1848 Jews 
were not permitted to reside in Znaim; and those 
who went thither on business had to pay a Le- 
ZOL1,, which in 1708 was fixed at 18 or 7 kreuzer, 
according to certain conditions, In 1785 Jacob 
Franx spent some time in the city. 

After the constitution of 1848 had declared free- 
dom of residence, Jews began to settle in the city, 
but they did not hold religious services until 1858. 
A Jewish society for worship was formed in 1866, 
and two years later a cemetery was acquired, where 
were deposited the remains of those buricd in the 
old cemetery (confiscated in 1454), and also three 
tombstones from the sume ancient burial-ground. 
In 1870 the society received the rights of a corpora- 
tion (“Cultusgemeinde”), and in 1888 a new syna- 
gogue was dedicated. The congregation numbers 
160 families, of which 120 live in the city and the 
remainder in the outlying district. The commu. 
nity was originally under the spiritual direction of 
teachers only, and not until 1894 was it permitted 
to appoint a rabbi. The following ministers have 
officiated in Znaim: H. Barth, Joseph Paschkes 
(1869), Samuel! Mithsam (1870-72), Jucob Witten- 
berg (1872-77), Samuel Gran (1878-82), Ignaz Hol- 
zer (1884-99), and the present (1905) incumbent, 
Isidor Kahan. 

The community supports three charitable so 
ties: a hebra kaddisha, a women’s benevolent soci- 
ety, and @ Talmud Torah society which provides 
poor school-children with text-books. The Jews of 
Znaim are mostly commission-merchants, but there 
are among them also physicians, lawyers, civil en- 
gineers, and some industrial workers. The annual 
expenditure of the congregation is about 82,800. 

D. I. K. 

ZOAN : An important Egyptian city of great an- 
tiquity, almost as old as Hebron (Num. xiii. 22), 
The “princes of Zoan” are ranked in Isa, xix. 11, 13 
with those of Noph (Memphis), and the city itself 
is mentioned in Ezek, xxx. 14 together with No 
(Thebes). The Israclitish embassies to it (Isa. xxx. 
4) may imply that it was the residence of Pharaoh, 
and a similar allusion may possibly be traced in 
Ps, 1xxviii. 12, 48, unless “the field of Zoan” is a 
poetic designation of Egypt in general, 

Zoan (Hebr. yyy; the Egyptian “Za‘ne” [older 
form, “Za‘net”}; the Coptic “Jafa}ne,” “Jani”; 
and the “Tanis” of the Greeks) was situated in the 
Delta on the Tanitic branch of the Nile, not far from 
the modern lake of Menzatah and the northeastern 
frontier of Egypt. The ruins, excavated by Mari- 
ette in 1860 and, more thoroughly, by Petrie in 1883, 
have yielded monuments ranging from the sixth dy- 
nasty to the Roman period, when the city, once a 
royal residence, especially of the twen ty-first or “ Ta- 
nitic” dynasty, began to degencrate into the fishing- 
village represented by the modern San al-Hajar. 
BIRLIOGRAPHY; Petrie, Tania, London, 1885-87. 

E.G. H. W. M. M. 

ZODIAC: An imaginary zone of the heavens 
containing the twelve signs within which lie the 
paths of the principal planets, aud through which 














the.sun passes in its annual course. The signs, 
mostly representing symbols of animals, extend for 
thirty degrees cach, and the entire zodiac is divided 
into twelve equal parts, six north and six south of 
the equator. When Hipparchus observed the con- 
stellations at Rhodes, those which bore the same 
names coincided approximately in position with the * 
divisions of the sun's path which they designated and 
which agree with the sigus according to the Tal- 
mudic tradition. The precession of the equinoxes, 
however, gradually shifted the series, and the dis- 
crepancy now amounts to an entire sign, The signs 
are used by astronomers, while the constellations are 
employed by astrologers. Menahem ibn Zerah (four- 
teenth century) suys that the zodiac moves very 
slowly from east to west, one degree in 100 years, 
making 36,000 years for the cycle, and that some 
authorities believe the movement to be eccentric 
(*Zedah la-Derek,” p. 21, Ferrara, 1554), 

‘The duodccimal division of the zodiac is first men- 
tioned in the “Sefer Yezirah,” which is of unknown 
antiquity, and in which the constellations (“mazza- 
lot”) are named in the following order: Tuleh, Shor, 

Te’omim, Sartan, Aryeh, Betulah, 


The. Moznayim, ‘Akrab, Keshet, Gedi, 
Twelve Deli, and Dagin, corresponding to 
Signs. Aries, Taurus, ete., and to the twelve 


months beginning with Nisan. The 
constellations are also said to correspond to the twelve 
organs of the body: two hands, two fect, two kidneys, 
the gall, intestines, liver, throat, stomach, and pancre- 
as (“Sefer Yezirah,” v. 4). This order of the constel- 
lations harmonizes with the theory of the Assyrian 
astronomers, who supposed that at the moment of 
crossing the equator toward the north the sun wag 
at the first pot of Aries, and that about thirty 
days later it entered Taurus, and so on. They also 
designated the signs according to the organs of the 
body, which they arranged in the sequence of head, 
neck, arms, breast, heart, bowels, kidneys, loins, 
thighs, knees, legs, and fect, 

The twelve constellations represent the twelve 
tribes, while each station of the zodiac has thirty 
paths, and each path has thirty Jegions (of stars) 
(Ber. 82b). The standards of the tribes corresponded 
to the zodiacal sigus of the constellations, so that in 
the east was the standard of Judah, with Issachar 
and Zebulun beside it, these three being opposite 
Aries, Taurus, and. Gemini; in the south was the 
standard of Reuben, with Simeon and Gad, oppo- 
site Cancer, Leo, and Virgo; in the west was the 
standard of Ephraim, with Manasseh and Benjamin, 
opposite Libra, Scorpio, and Sagittarius; and in the 
north was the standard of Dan, with Asher and 
Naphtali, opposite Capricornus, Aquarius, and Pis- 
ces (Yalk., Num. 418). 

The motives underlying the choice of the symbolic 
signs are obvious in the case of some and only con- 
jectural in the case of others. All may be traced to 
Assyrian mythology and influence. TheJows during 
the Babylonian exile adopted Hebrai- 
cized forms of the Assyriannames of 
the months and constellations, In 
some instances the Rabbis endeavored 
to explain the origin of these names. Thus they 
said that the Temple ecanld wat le Aestenicad #. nn 
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first month (Nisan) since the sign Aries is a reminder 
fot the ‘AxEDat, Isuac representing the sacrificial 
“taleh” (= “lamb”). In the second month {lyyar) 
the sign Taurus or Shor (= “ox”) recalls the “calf 
tender and good” (Gen. xviii. 7) which Abrabam 
provided for the angels; and in the third month (Si- 
wan) the sign Gemini (= “twins”) represents Esau 
And Jacob, In the fourth month (Tammuz) the sign 
Cancer (= “crab”), which lives in water, represents 
Moses, who was saved from water, while in the fifth 
month (Ab), which is designated by the sign of Leo, 
“the lion is come up from his thicket ” (er. iv. 7), 
the Temple named “ Avicl” (= “the lion of God”) 
was destroyed (Isa. xxix. 1; Pesik. R. 27-28 [ed. 
Friedmann, p. 188b]}). The constellations represent 
the Creation: Arics is light and Taurus is darkness; 
Gemini represents the two sexes; Cancer syinbolizes 











marriage would be a failure. A detailed descrip- 
tion of the influence of the scveral plancts and con- 
stellations is given in the’ “Zedah la-Derck” of 
Menahem ibn Zerah (i., $$ 28-29), as well as in the 
«+ abbi‘ah Hidot” of Abraliam Hama wi (pp. 49b-62a, 
ed. Leghorn, 1874), but all agree that the righteous 
Jew is above the “mazzal” (constellation or planct) 
and need not fear any evil fate. In support of this 
teaching the passage “ be not dismayed at the signs of 
heaven; for the heathen are dismayed at them” (Jer. 
x. 2) is frequently quoted, and it is contrary to the 
Jewish religion to consult the predictions of astrol- 
ogers or to depend on them (Deut. xviii. 11). 

The dates at which the sun enters the signs of the 
zodiac in the course of a year are specified in the 
accompanying table. 

3 





J.D. E. 

















































cunteiom | Meier | Avram | a orimtet., | Agmoninate | dew, | Asami 
ATI@S ve ese eee eee Tuleh March 21 Nisan Mareh 27 x Dig 
TAUTUS «oe eee eee Shor April 21 lyyar April 26 bs i Sel 
Geutinl.......065 Te'omim - May 22 6 Siwan May 25. tel 
Cancer .. Surtan June 22 Tammuz June 24 ‘ol 
Leo.. Aryeh duly 23 Ab July 23 fers) 
Virgo. Betulah Aug. 2 Elul Aug. 23 KX 
Libra... Moznayim Sept. 24 ‘Tishri Sept. 22 ™ 
SCOTPIO.. cee eee “akrab Oct. 24 Heshwan Oct. 22 a 
Sagittarius......{ Keshet Nov. 23 Kislew Nov. 19 Tl A 
Capricornus....]  Gedi Dee. 22 Tebet Dec. 18 f 
Aquarius Deli Jan. 20 ~ Shebat Jun. 16 NS 
Pisces . Dugim Feb, 19 Adar Feb. 3 aw 





























man, who first retreats to nooks and corners like 
the crab, but eventually becomes as brave as a lion 
(=“Leo”); Virgo is a symbol of murriage; Libra 
weighs all the deeds of man, who, if found guilty, 
is punished by Scorpio, a symbol of Gchinnom; 
after purification in Mercy, however, he is cast forth 
as quickly ag an arrow from a bow, represented by 
Sagittarius, and becomes as innocent as a kid and 
is purified as by water poured by Aquarius (Pesik. 
R, 20 [ed. Friedmann, p. 97b]).” 3s 
Since each of the planets was supposed to rule a 
certain hour of the day, while every constellation 
governed a certain month of the ycar, the fate ofan 
infant was predicted according to the heavenly bod- 
ies that presided over the hour and the month of its 
birth, The conjunction of the plancts and con- 
stellations was accordingly manipulated to deter- 
mine the fortunes of the person whose horoscope 
was thus drawn, | A “good” planct might synchro- 
nize with a, “had” constellation to‘some extent. 
Both planets and constellations indi- 
Astrologic cated certait characteristics in the 
Use. person born at that time, and care 
had likewise tq be taken to marry 
only such a mate as had been born under a harmo- 
nizing planct and constellation, since otherwise the 





ZOHAR (called also in the. earlier literature 
Midrash ha-Zohar and Midrash de-Rabbi 
Shim‘on ben Yohai): A pscudepigraphic work 
which pretends to be a revelation from God commu- 
nicated through R. Simeon ben Yohai to the latter's 
select disciples. Under the form of a commentary 
on the Pentateuch, written partly in Aramaic and 
partly in Hebrew, it contains a complete cabalistic | 
theosophy, treating of the nature of God, the cos- 
mogony and cosmology of the universe, the soul, 
sin, redemption, good, evil, ete. It first appeared 
in Spain in the thirteenth century, being made 
known through the agency of the cabalistic writer 
Moses ben Shem-Tob de Leon, who asc bed it to 
the miracle-working tanna Simeon ben Yohai. The 
fact that.it was launched by such an 
unreliable sponsor as Moses de Leon, 
taken together with the circumstance 
that it refers to historical events of the post-Tal- 
mudical period, caused the authenticity of the 
work to be questioned from the outset. After ihe 
death of Moses de Leon, it is related, a rich man of 
Avila, named Joseph, offered the widow, who had 
been left without means, a large sum of money for 
the original from which her husband had made the 
copy; and she then confessed that her husband him- 
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-self was the author of the work. She had asked 
him several times, she said, why he had chosen to 
credit his own teachiigs to another, and he had 
always answered that doctrines put into the mouth 
of the miracle-working Simeon ben Yohai would-be 
a rich source of profit (see “Sefer ha-Yuhasin,” ed. 
’ Filipowski, p. 89). Incredible as this story seems 
—for it is inconceivable that a woman should own 
that her deceased husband had committed forgery 
for the sake of lucre—it at Yeast proves that shortly 
after its appearance the work ‘was belicved by some 
to have been written entirely by Moses de Leon. 
This seems to,have been the opinion of the cabalise 


tic writer Joseph ibn Wakar, and he cautfoned the. 


public against the work, which he 
full of errors. : 
The gencral opinion, however, was in favor of its 
authenticity, this view being held not only by the 
«cabulists, for whom the book opened new paths in 
the field of mysticism, but also by eminent Talmud- 
asts. It wus quoted by Todrog Abulafia, by Men- 
ahem Recanati, and even by Isaac of Acco, in whose 
name the story of the confession of Moses de Leon’s 
widow is related. Isaac evidently ignored the wom- 
an’s alleged confessidn in favor of the testimony of 
Joseph ben Todros and of Jacob, a pupil of Moses 
de Leon, both of whom assuted him on oath that 
the work was not written by Moses ¢* Sefer ha-Yu- 
hasin,” Z.¢.). The only objection worthy of consid- 
eration by the believers in the atithenticity of the 
Zohar was the lack of references to the work in 
Jewish literature; and to this they Answered that 
Simeon ben Yohai did not commit his teachings to 
writing, but transmitted them orally to his disci- 
ples, who in turn confided them to their disciples, 
and these to their successors, until finally the doe- 
trines were embodied in the Zohar. .As to the ref- 
erences in the book to historical events 
of the post-Talmudic period, it was 
not deemed surprising that Simeon 
. ben Yohai should have foretold future 
happenings. The first attack upon the accepted 
authorship of the Zohar was made by Elijah Del- 
medigo. Without expressing any opinion as to the 
. Teal author of the.work, he endeavored to show, in 
his “ Behinat ha-Dat,” that it could not be attributed 
to Simcon ben Yohai. The objections advanced by 
him were as foHows: (1) were the Zohar the work 
of Simeon ben Yobai, it would have been mentioned 
by the Talmud, as has been the case with the Sifre 
and other works of the Talmudic period; (2) the 
Zohar contains names of Talmudists who lived at a 
later period than that of Simeon; (8) were Simeon 
ben Yohai the father of the Cabala, knowing by di- 
vine revelation the hidden meaning of the precepts, 
his halakic decisions would have been adopted by 
the Talmud; but this has nof been done; (4) were 
the Cabala a revealed doctrine, there would have 
been no divergence of opinion. among the cabalists 
concerning the mystic interpretation of the precepts 
(“Behinat ha-Dat,” ed. Vienna, 1833, p. 48). 

These arguments and others of the same kind 
were used by Leon‘of Modena in his “ Ari Nohem ” 
(pp. 49 et seg., Leipsic, 1840). A work exclusively 
devoted to the criticism of the Zobar was written, 


asserted to be 


Authen- 
ticity. 


under the title “Mitpahat Sefarim,” by Jacob Em- 








den, who, waging war against the remaining adhe- 


rents of the Shabbethai Zebi movement, endeavored 
to show that the book on which the pseudo-Meg- 
skuh based his doctrines was a forgery, Emden de- 
monstrates that the Zohar misquotes passages of 
Scripture; misunderstands the Talmud; , contains 
some ritual observances which were ordained by - 
later rabbinical authorities; meutions the crusades 
aguinst tle Mohammedans (ii. 32a); uses the expres- 
sion “esnoga” (iii. 282b), which is a Portuguese 
corruption of “synagogue,” and explains it in a 
ecabalistic manner as a compound of the Hebrew 
-words wx und m3; gives a mystical explanation 
of the licbrew vowel-points, which were introdiced 
long after the Talmudic period (i. 24b, Hi. 16a,” 
iti, 65a). fo Pea ge 
These and cther objections of Emiden's, which 
were largely borrowed fronmr the French eccle- 
siastic Jean Morin (“Exercitationes Biblice,” pp. 
359 et seg., Paris, 1669), were refuted by Moses ben 
Menahem Kunitz, who, in a work entitled “Ben 
Yohai” (Budapest, 1815), endeavors to show the 
fcllowing charactertstics: that the vowel-points were » 
known in Talmudic times; that the rites which Em- 
den claimed to have been ordained by later rabbinical 
authorities were already kriown to the Talmud; and 
that Simeon ben Yohai, who before taking refuge’ 
in the cave was designated only by the name of Sim- 
eon, is credited in the Talmud with many miracles 
and mystic sayings. Another work in favor of the 
antiquity of the Zohar was published by David 
Luria under the title “Kadmut ha-Zohar” (Konigs- 
berg’, 1855 [2]). It is divided into five chapters, in 
which the author gives proofs that Moses de Leon 
did not compile the Zohar; that the Geonim in Bab- 
ylonia cite cabalistic doctrines from a certain “ Mid- 
rasli Yerushalmi,” the language of which strongly 


“resembles that of the Zohar; that the work was 


compiled before the completion of the Talmud; * 
that a great part of it was written in the period of: 
Simeon ben Yohai; and, finally, that the Aramaic 
language was used in Talmudic times as well as in ts 
the geonic period. Of these proofs only those show- . 
ing the inadmissibility of the authorship of Moses 
de Leon deserve consideration, the 


Moses de. others being mere quibbles; for even 
Leon Not’ if it be conceded that the Talmud 
> the knew of the vowel-points and that 
Author: the Aramaic was commonly used, 


é there is no evidence whatever that 
Simeon ben Yohai ox his immediate disciples were 
connected with the Zohar. As to the identification 
of the Zohar with the so-called “ Midrash Yerushal- 


_mi,” thesiagle fact that most of the ‘passages quoted 


are not fgund in the Zohar, as Luria himself admits, 


- isa suflicient proof that ‘the two works can not be 


videntical., However, Luria has quite asmuch war- 
rant for asserting, on the ground of his proofs, that 
‘@ great part of the Zohar was written by Simeon 
ben Yohai as have Jellinek, Gritz, Ginsburg, and 
many others for maintaining thatit was wholly com- 
pdsed by. Moses de Leon op the ground that in the 
works of thie last-named there-are passages which are 
found verbatim inthe Zohar. These scholars seem 
to shrink from the idea that Moses de Leon should 
have been guilty of plagiarism, but they are not 
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afraid to charge him with forgery, and that of 0 
Clumsy a nature as to arouse at once the suspicions 
of the reader. For Moses de Leon could not have 
supposed for a moment that the insertion in the 
middle of an Aramaic sentence of two verses from 
Ibn Gabirol’s “ Keter Malkut ” (which, being recited 
in the synagogues, were known to every Jew) could 
have escaped detection; nor could he have thought 
that a quotation: from the Cuzari, which was so 
much read and commented uponat that time, would 
pass unperceived by his contemporaries.” 

Had Moses de Leon, who was a talented writer 
and an able scholar, wished for mercenary purposes 
to forge a work in the name of Simeon ben Yohai, 
he would jiave been more careful in his statements 
and would certainly bave employed the Hebrew 
language, first, because the tanna would have writ- 
ten in that language, and, second, because a work in 
Hebrew, being easier to understand, would have 
gained a far wider circle of readers, and conse- 
quently a larger number of purchascrs, than would 
one written in a peculiar Aramaic dialect that was 
accessible to only afew. _ Were the pseudepigraphic 
“Sefer Yozirab,” “ Pirke de- Rabbi Eli‘ezer,” “Sefer 
Hekalot,” “Sefer ha-Bahir,” ete., any the less be- 
lieved to be the works of those to whom they were 
attributed simply because they were written in 
plain {Iebrew and not in Aramaic? But apart from 

“all these considerations, the contents of the Zohar 
clearly indicate that the work is the production not 

; of a singleauthor or of a single period, but of many 
authors, periods, and civilizations ; for 
jt combines the most puzzling incon- 
gruities and irreconcilable contradic- 
tions with lofty ideas and conceptions 
which would do honor to a genius of 
modern times, and alsd& mystic teach- 
ings of the Talmudic period with 
those of the Geonim and later Cabala. To deter- 
mine the country in which the work originated and 
the time at which its teachings began to develop, it 
is necessary to ascertain where and when the Jews 
became intimately acquainted with the Hindu phi- 
losophy, which more than any other exercised an in- 
fluenceon the Zohar, Asan instance of Hindu teach- 
ingsin the Zohar may be quoted the follewing passage : 


' Not the 
Work of a 
Single . 
Author or 

Period. 


“In the hook of Hamnuna the Elder we learn through some 
extended explanations that the earth turns upon itself in the 
form of a cirele; that some are on top, the others below; that 
ull creatures change in aspect, following the mauper of each 
place, but keeping in the same posjtion. But there are some 
countrie? on the earth which are Hghted while others are in 
darkness; and there are countries in which there is constantly 
day or m which at least the night continues only some instants. 
.. + These seerets were made known to the men of the secret 
science, but not to the geographers " (Zobar, iii. 9b). 


The theory that the earth is a sphere reyolving 
on its own axis, which immortalized Copernicus, 
was previously known only to the Hindus, who 
were instructed in the truth of it by Aryabhatta in 
the first century before the common era. As far as 
is known, the Vedanta school of the Hindu philoso- 
phers found nowhere, dutside of its place of origin, 
so many admirers asin Persia in the eighth century. 
Under its influence the Mohammedans of Persia 
founded many mystic sects, among them being that 
of the Sufis, who for many centuries were very nu- 





merous, This mystic movement did not fail to exer- 
cise an influence upon the,Pcrsian Jews, and there 
arose among them various sects, such ag the ‘Isaw- 
ites, the Yudghanites, etc., the tenets of which, so 
far as can be ascertained from the scanty informa- 
tion concerning them that is available, bore more or 
less the stamp of the Vedanta philosophy. Thus 
the Yudghanites abstained from meat, led ascetic 
lives, set aside the literal meaning of the Torah for a 
supposed mystic interpretation, and belicved in met- 
empsychosis, etc. “All these sects had their sacred 
writings, which they kept secret; and 
these writings probably formed tho 
nucleus of the Zohar, which is a mys- 
tic commentary on the Pentateuch, as 
. . the upanishads are the mystic inter- 
pretation of the Vedas and other Brahmanic serip- 
tures. In its peregrinations from Persia to Spain 
the Zohar probably received many additions and in- 
terpolations, among which may have been the vari- 
ous names of the Tannaim and Amoraim, as well as 
the allusions to historical events. 

The Zohar is not considered complete without the 
addition of certain appendixes, which are attributed 
either to the same author pr to some of his imme- 
diate disciples. These supplementary portions are 
printed as part of the. text with separate titles, or 
in separate columns. They are as follows: “Sifra 
di-Zeni‘uta,” consisting of five chapters, in which 
ian _ are chiefly discussed the questions in- 

Appen- , volved in the Creation, such as the 
;- dixes. . transition from the infinite to the 

‘ finite, that from-absolute ‘unity to 
multifariousness, that from pare intclligence to 
matter,ete.; “Idra Rabbah,” in which the teach- 
ingsof the preceding portion are enlarged upon and 
developed; and “Idra Zuta,” giving a résumé of 
the two preceding sections. The characteristic fea- 
tures of these portions are the absence of the doc- 
trine of the En Sor, and the use of the appellation 
“Zaddik” for the ninth Sefrah, which show that 
these writings are of an earlier period. To the 
larger appendixes are added the following frag- 
ments: “ Raze de Razin,” dealing with the physiog- 
nomy of the Cabala and the connection of the souk 
with the body; “Sefer Hexanot,” describing the 
seven, heavenly halls, paradise, and hell; Ra‘ya 
Mchemna,” giving a conversation between Moses, 
the prophet Elijah, and Simeot ben Yohai on the 
allegorical import of the Mosaic commandments and 
prohibitions, as well as of the rabbinical injunc- 
tions;'“Sitre Torah,” on various cabalistic topics; 
“Midrash ha-Ne‘elam>” explaining passages of 
Scripture mystically by way of “remazim” and ge- 
matria; “Saba,” containing a conversation between 
the prophet Elijah and Simeon ben Yohai about the 
doctrine of metempsychosis; “ Yanuka,” on the im- 
portance of washing the hands before meals and on 
similar subjects, written in the name of a child of 
Hamuuna Saba, whence the title * Yanuka ” (child); 
“Tosefta” and “Matnitin,” in which are sketched 
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the doctrines of the Sefirot, the emanation of the 
primordial light, ete. Besides the Zohar proper, 
there are also a “Zohar Hadash,” on Canticles, and 
“Tikkunum,” both new and old, which bear a close 
resemblance to the original work. + 
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The Zohar repeatedly endeavors to impress upon 
the mind of the reader*that the Biblical narratives 
and ordinances contain higher truths in addition to 
the literal meaning. : 

“ Wo unto the man,” says Simeon ben Yohai, “ who asserts 

Py that this Torah intends to relate only commonplace things and 
secular narratives; for if this were so, then in 
‘Mysticiem the present times likewise a Torah might be 

» of written with more attractive narratives. In 

‘the Zohar. truth, however, the matter is thus : The upper 

world and the lower are established upon one 
and thdsame principle ; in the tower world is Israel, in the upper 
world’are the angels, When the angels wish to descend to the 
Jower world, they have to don earthly garments. If this be true 
of the angels, how much more so of the Torah, for whose sake, 
indeed, the world and the angels were alike created and exist. 
The world could simply not have endured to look upon it. Now 
the narratives of the Torah are its garments. He who thinks 
that these garments are the Torah itself deserves to perish and 
have no share in the world to come. Wo unto the fools who 
Jook no further when they see an elegant robe! More valuable 
than the garment is the body which carries ft, and more valuable 
even than that is the soul which antmates the body. Fouls see 
only the garment of the Torah, the more intelligent see the 
body, the wise see the soul, its proper being; and in the Mes- 
sianic time the ‘upper soul’ of the Torah will stand revealed’ 
(Zohar, ill. 152), 

“The man.” it ts sald in the ‘*Sifra di Zent‘uta,” “ who is not 
abquainted with this book is like the savage barbarian who was 
a stranger to the usages of civilized life. He sowed wheat, but 
Was accustomed to partake of it only in its natural condition. One 
day this barbarian came into a city, and good bread was placed 
before him. Finding it very palatable, he inguired of what ma- 
terial It was mgde, and was informed that it was made of wheat. 
Afterward one offered to him a fine cake kneaded inoil. He 
tasted it, and again asked ; * And this, of what is it made?’ and 
he received the same answer, of wheat. Finally, one placed 
before him the royal pastry, kneaded with oil and honey. He 
again asked the same question, to which he obtained a like re- 
ply. Then he said: ‘At my house I am in possession of all these 
things. I partake daily of them in root, and cultivate the wheat 
from which they are made.’ In this crudeness he remained a 
stranger to the delights one draws from the wheat, and the 
pleasures were lost to him. It is the same with those who stop 
at the general principles of knowledge because they are igno- 
rant of the delights which one may derive from the further in- 
vestigation and application of these principles.” 


The Zohar assumes four kinds of Biblical exege- 
sis: “ Peshat” (literal meaning), “Remez ” (allusion), 
“Derash” (anagogical), and “Sod” (mystic). The 
initial letters of the worls “Peshat,” “Remez,” 
“Derash,” and “Sod” form together the word 
“PaRDeS ” (Paradise), which became the designa- 
tion for the fourfold meaning of which the mystical 
sense is the highest part. The mystic allegorism is 
based by the Zohar on the principle 
that all visible things, the phenomena 
of nature included, have besides their 
exoteric reality an esoteric reality also, 
destined to instruct man in that which is invisible. 
This principle is the necessary corollary of the 
fundamental doctrine of the Zohar. The universe 
being, according to that doctrine, a gradation. of 

aaations, it follows that the human mind may rec- 
” ognize+in each effect the supreme mark, and thus 

ascend to the cause of all causes. This ascension, 
however, can only be made gradually, after the 
mind has attained four various stages of knowledge; 
namely: (1) the knowledge of the exterior aspect of 
things, or, as the Zohar calls it (ii. 86b), “the vision 
through the mirror that projects an indirect light”; 

(2) the knowledge of the essence of things, or “the 

vision through the mirror that projects a direct 

light”; (8) the knowledge through intuitive repre- 
sentation; and (4) the knowledge through love, 


“PaR- 
Des.” 


®, 


since the Law reveals its secrets to those only who 
love it (ii. 99b), 

After the knowledge through love comes the ec- 
static state which is applied to the most holy visions. 
To enter the state of ecstasy one had to remain mo- 
tionless, with the hand between the knees, absorbed 
in contemplation and murmuring prayers and 
hymns. There were seven ecstatic stages, each of 
which was marked by a vision of a different color. 
At each new stage the contemplative entered a 
heavenly hail (“hekal”) of a different hue, until be 
reached the seventh, which was colorless, and the 
appearance of which marked both the end of*his 
contemplation and: his lapse into unconsciousness. 
The Zohar gives the following illustration of an 
ecstatic state: 


“Once,” says R. Simeon ben Yohali, “I was plunged in a con- 
templative ecstasy, and I beheld a sublime ray of a brilliant light. 
which illumined 325 circles, and amid which something dark 
was bathing. Then the dark point, becoming bright, began to 
float toward the deep and sublime sea, where all the splendors 
were gathering. I then asked the meaning of this vision, and 
I was answered that it represented the forgiveness of sins.” 


The Zohar spread among the Jews with remarka- 
ble celerity. Scarcely fifty years hadypassed since 
its appearance in Spain before it was quoted by 
many cabalists, among whom was the {talian mys- 

tical writer Menahem Recanati. Its 
Spread of authority was so well established in 
the Zohar. Spain in the fifteenth century that Jo- 
seph ibn Shem-Tob drew from it ar- 
guments in his attacks against Maimonides. It ex- 
ercised so great a charm upon the cabalists that they 
could not believe for an instant that such a book 
could have been written by any mortal unless he 
had been inspired from above; and this being the 
case, it was to be placed on the same level with the 
Bible. Even representatives of Talmudic Judaism 
began to regard it as a sacred book and to invoke its 
authority in the decision of some ritual questions. 
They were attracted by its glorification of man, ‘its 
doctrine of immortality, and its ethical principles, 
which are more in keeping with the spirit of Tal- 
mudical Judaism than,are those taught by the phi- 
losophers. While Maimonides and his followers re- 
garded man as a fragment of the universe whose 
immortality is dependent upon the degree of devel- 
opment of his active intellect, the Zohar declared 
him to be the lord of the Creation, whose immortal- 
ity is solely dependent upon his morality. Indeed, 
according to the Zohar, the moral perfection of man 
influences the ideal world of the Sefirot; for al- 
though the Sefirot expect everything from the En 
Sof, the En Sof itself is dependent upon man: he 
alone can bring about the divine effusion. Thedew 
that vivifies the universe flows from the just. By 
the practise of virtue and by moral perfection man 
may increase the outpouring of heavenly grace. 
Even physical life is subservient to virtue, This, 
says the Zohar, is indicated in the words “for the 
Lord God had not caused it to rain” (Gen. ii. 5), 
which mean that there had not yet been beneficent 
action in heaven because man had not yet given the 
impulsion. 

These and similar teachings appealed to the Tal- 

mudists and made them overlook the Zohar’s dis- 
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parities and contrasts and its veiled hostility to the 
Talmud. The influences of the Zohar on Judaism 
were both beneficial and deleterious. On the one 
hand, the Zohar was piaiseworthy because it op- 
posed formalism, stimulated the imag- 
ination and feelings, and restored 
prayer (which had gradually become 
a mere external religious exercise) to 
the position it had occupied for centuries among the 
Jews as a means of transcending earthly affairs for 
a time and placing oneself in union with God; and 
on the other hand, it was to be censured because it 
plpagated many superstitious beliefs, and pro- 
duced a host of mystical dreamers, whose over- 
heated iniaginations peopled the world with spirits, 
demons, and all kinds of good and bad influences. 
Its mystic mode of explaining some commandments 
was applied by its commentators to all religious ob- 
servances, and produced a strong tendency to sub- 
stitute a mystic Judaism for the rabbinical cult. 
Thus the Sabbath, with all its ceremonies, began to 
be looked upon as the embodiment of the Divinity 
in temporal life, and every ceremony performed on 
that day was considered to have an influence upon 
the superiog world. Zoharic elements even crept 
into the ihrey of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, and the religious poets not only used in 
their compositions the allegorizm and symbolism of 
the Zohar, but even adopted its style, the character- 
istic features of which were the representation of 
‘the highest thoughts by human emblems and hu- 
man passions, and the use of erotic terminology to 
illustrate the relations between man and God, relig- 
ion being identical with love. Thus, in the lan- 
guage of many Jewish poets the beloved one’s curls 
indicate the mysteries of the Deity; sensuous pleas- 
ures, and especially intoxication, typify the highest 
degree of divine love as ecstatic contemplation; 
while the wine-room represents merely the state 
through which the human qualities merge’or are ex- 
alted into those of the Deity. 

The enthusiasm felt for the Zohar was shared by 
many Christian scholars, such as Pico de Mirandola, 
Reuchlin, Aigidius of Viterbo, etc., allof whom be- 
lieved that the book contained proofs of the truth of 
Christianity. They were led to this belief by the 

analogies existing between some of 

Influence the teachings of the Zobar and cer- 

on Chris- tain of the Christian dogmas, as for 
tian Mysti- instance the fall and redemption of 
cism. man, and the dogma of the Teinify, 

which is expressed in the Zohar in 

following terms: “The Ancient of Days has three 
heads. He reveals himself in three archetypes, all 
three forming but one. He is thus symbolized.by 
- the number Three. They are revealed in one an- 
other. [These are:] first, secret, hidden ‘Wisdom’; 
above that the Holy Ancient One; and above Him the 
Unknowable One. None knows what He contains; 
He ig above all conception. He is therefore called 
for man ‘ Non-Existing ’ [“ ‘Ayin”}” (Zobar, iii. 288b). 
This and also the other doctrines of Christian tend- 
ency that are found in the Zohar are now known 
to be much older than Christianity; but the Chris- 


gtow anhalava ethan ware deluded hv the eimilarity of 
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System. 
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it their duty to propagate the Zohar. Shortly after 
the publication of the wo,xk (Mantua and Cremona, 
1558) Joseph de Voisin translated extracts from. it 
which deal with the soul. He was followed by many 
others, among whoin was Knorr, Baron von Rosen- . 
roth, whg rendered into Latin the introduction, the, 
“Sifra di-Zeni‘uta,” the “Idra Rabbah,” and th 
“Idra Zuta” (* Kabbala Denndata,” Sulzbach, 1677). , 
The disastrous cffects of the Shabbethai%ebF. 
movement, which was greatly fostered by ‘the ob- 
noxious influences of the Zohar, damped the nthu- 
siasm that had been felt for the book, and tif ‘ epres 
sentatives of Talmudic Judaism began to Idok upon . 
it with suspicion. Especially was this the case 
when the Shabbethaian movement had degenerated 
into religious mysticism and had produced the anti- 
Talmudic sectarics who styled themselves “ Zohar- 
ites,” and who, under the leadership of Jacob Frank, 
finished by embracing Christianity, However, the 
Zohar is still held in great reverence by many Or- 
thodox Jews, especially the Hasidim, who, under 
its influence, assign the first place in religion not to 
dogma and ritual, but to the sentiment and the emo- 
tion of faith. ra 
Among the numerous commentaries written om the 
Zohar the most important are: “Torat Emet,” con- 
taining corrections and explanations of words for the 
section on Genesis, by, David ben 
Abraham Shemariah (Salonica, 1604); 
“Yesh Sakar,” .on the religious pre- 
scriptions of the Zohar, by J. Bar ben 
Petahiah, who published also “Mekor Hokmah ” and 
“Imre Binah,” on the foreign words in the Zohar 
(Prague, 1610, 1611); “Yesha‘ Yah,” explanation of 
the foreign words in the Zohar, by Solomon Isaiah 
ben Eliezer Hayyim Nizza (Venice, 1630); “Hibbur 
‘Ammude Sheba‘,” by Aaron Selig Zolkiev (Cra- 
‘, 1636); “Amarot Tehorot,” explaining the 
difficult words of the Zohar, by Wolf*Leitmeritz 
(Lublin, 1645); “‘Emek ha-Melek,” «commentaries - 
on various sections of the Zohar, by Naphtali Herz 
ben Jacob Ethanan (Aristerdam, 1648) ; “Sha‘ar ha- 
Shamayim,” introduction to and rules of the 
cabalistic system of the Zohar, by Abraham Her- 
rera (ib. 1655); “Hesed ia-Abraham,” novell on 
the Zohar, by Abraham Azulai (#5. 1685); “ Wayakhel 
Mosheh,” by Moses ben Menahem (Dessau, 1699); 
“ Or Yisrael,” by Jsrael Jaffe (Frank fort-on-the-Odé, 
1711). For the cabalistic system of the Zohar see 
ADAM KapMON; AMULET; ASCENSION; AZILUT; 
CaBaLA; CREATION; EMANATION; SEFIROT; SOUL, 


Commen- 
taries. 
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ZOLA, EMILE: French novelist; born in Paris 
April 2, 1840; died there Sept. 89, 1902. It was 
only in his last years, when anti-Semitism had 
reached an acute stage-in France, that he took up 

“the cause of the Jewish community against its 
: assailants ;. but several Jewish charac- 
ters, almost invariably coniecfed 
with the French financial world, had 
appeared in some of his novels. Thus, 
in his “Son-Excellence Eugene Rougon,” he deline- 
* ated a certain Kahn, an unscrupulous geputy, rail- 
~Way-contractor, and ironmaster, son of a Jewish 
> banker at Bordeaux; in “ Nana” he portrayed a Ger- 
man Jew named Steiner, whom he represented as 
amassing millions by his acumen and as squander- 
ing them in gross dissipation until he was at last 
completely ruined by the woman whose name fur- 
nishes the title of the book; and in “L’ Argent” 
(1890-91) he introduced various Jewish characters, 
such as bankers, stock-jobbers, and speculators. 
But it should be said that if Zola placed various bit- 
ter diatribes in the mouths of some of the Jew- 
haters figuring in the last-named novel, this was 
simply because his subject required it, the diatribes 
in question being in no sense representative of the 
author’s personal sentiments, 
_ Itis curious to observe that his book “Paris,” in 
- which he presents in a not quite favorable light a 
great number of Jewish characters, and which was 
published in volume form in March, 1898 (that is, 
immediately uftemthe author’s trial in Paris in con- 
nection with the Dreyrus Case), 

Attitude gives no indication whatever of his 

on Jewish intervention in that famous affair, or 

Question. of the various attempts he had made, 

while writing the volume, to stem the 
progress of anti-Semitism in France. In the early 
part of +896 he contributed to the pages of the 
Paris “ Figdro” a very vigorous and much-noticed 
article entitled. “Pour les Juifs,” the key-note of 
which was sounded in the opening paragraph: 


His 
Novels. 


’ 





“For some years I have been following with increasing sur- 
Prise and disgust the canipaign which some people are trying 
to carry on in France against the Jews. This seems to me mon- 
strous, by which I mean something foreign to ali common sense, 

» truth, and justice, something blind and foolish, which would 


us back several centuries, and which would end in the 
” 


, Wefst of abominations, religious persecution. . . 

" Yn this article Zola dealt with anti-Semitism from a 
general point of view, making no mention of Cap- 
tain Dreyfus, the agitation for whose release had 
not yet begun, Ata later date, when Zola had cs- 
poused the cause of the unfortunate prisoner, he 
“frequently referred to the general question of anti- 
Semitism, which he denounced ag odious and fool- 
ish, both in his articles “M. Scheurer-Kestner,” 
“Le Syndicat,”: and “Procés Verbal,” published 
in “Le Figaro” in the autumn of 1897, and in his 
subsequent pamphlets “ Lettre aux Jeunes Hommes” 
and “Lettre & la France.” His adversaries thcre- 
upon a¢cused him of venality, asserting that he had 
been bought by the Jews. 

When his active participation in the Dreyfus case 
had ceased, he chose the affair as the subject of 
what was destined to be his last novel, “ Vérité,” 
largely transferring the action, however, from mili- 


tary spheres to the teaching world, ia such wise 
that in his pages-Captain Alfred Dreyfus became a 
French provincial schoolmaster called 
Simon, with a brother named Daeid 
(M. Mathieu Dreyfus), while the no- 
torious Major Esterhazy was trans- 
formed into a certain Brother Gorgias. Other Jew- 
ish characters figured in the volume; for instance, 
Simon's wife, Rachel (Mme. Alfred Dreyfus); their 
childred Joseph and Surah ; the Lehmanns, a family 
of penurious Jewish tailors; and Baron Nathan and 
his daughter Lia, who became a Catholic, like Eve 
in “Paris,” and married a violent anti-Semite, the 
Count de Sanglebeuf. Nathan is not described as 
having formally renounced the Jewish faith, but 
Zola treats him asa renegade, one of those wlio, hay- 
ing risen to affluence and rank, not only cast off the 
ancestral traditions, but even join the persecutors of 
theirrace. From first to last “ Vérité” is a vigorous 
denunciation of anti-Semitism in its various forms, 
its growth and diffusion in France being chiefly at- 
tributed by Zola to the action of the Roman Catholic 
priesthood. The writing of the book was only just 
finished when Zola died by accidental suffocation. 
Sincere regret for his death was expressed by Jew- 
ish communities all over the world, for they recog- 
nized that they had lost an able and perfectly 
disinterested friend in the deceased writer. A con- 
siderable part of the large sum of money subse- 
“quently raised for the erection of a monument to 
him in Paris was contributed by Jewish subscribers, 
several of whom had previously given liberally 
when a superb gold medal was struck in his honor, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Zola, Son Excellence Mugene Rougon, Paris, 
876: idem, Nana, ib. 1880; idem, L’ Argent, ib. 1801? idem, 
Vérité, ib, 1903; tdem, Nouvelle Campagne, ib. 1897} idem, 
La Vérité en Marche, ib. 1901 (in the last-named volume 
Will be found the various articles, letters, and addresses writ- 
ten by Zola in connection with the Dreyfus case; of some of 
these there isan English translation, Zola’s Letters to France, 
with introduction, by L. F. Austin, New York and London, 


n.d.). On Zola’s attitude toward the Jews: Ernest Vizetelly, 
Hille Zola, Novelist and Reformer, New York and London, 


8. EA. Y. 

ZOMBER, BERNHARD (BAR): Polish 
scholar; born at Lask in 1821; died at Berlin in 
1884. Having acquired a fair knowledge of rabbin- 
ical literature in his native country, he went to Ger- 
many, where he studied successively under Joseph 
Shapiro and Jacob Ettinger. Later he attended the 
universities of Wtirzburg and Berlin, and-in 1871 he 
was appointed principal teacher of the Bet ha-Mid- 
rash of Berlin, a position which he held until his 
death. His works are as follows: “Hilkot Pesa- 
him,” on Passover laws compiled by Isaac ibn Ghay- 
yat, supplemented by a commentary of his own en- 
titled “ Debar Halakah ” (Berlin, 1864); “ Ma’amar,” 
@ dissertation on Rashi’s commentary on Nedarim 
and Mo‘ed Katan (7, 1867); “Moreh Derek,”. the 
commentaries of Gershon Me’or ha-Golah and of 
Rashi on Mo‘ed Katan (5. 1870); and “ Shittah Me- 
kubbezet,” Bezaiel Ashkenazi’s novell on Nedarim. 
In addition to these works, Zomber contributed sev-* 
eral valuable articles to Jewish scientitic periodicals, 
including a study on Judah ben Yakar, the com- 
mentator of the Yerushalmi, which“Wag translated 
from German into Hebrew by Abraham Abele Ehr- 
lich (“ Ha-Karmel,” iii, 294). 


” His Last 
Work. 
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ZOR. See TYRE. 


ZOREF, SAMUEL HA-LEVI: Rabbi at Po- 
sen; died between 1710 and 1716. He was the au- 
thor of “Mazref la-Kesef” (Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
1681), containing extracts from and an index to the 
“Shene Luhot ha-Berit” (“SHeLaH”) of: Isaiah 
Horowitz, with two appendixes, one entitled 
“Kur la-Zabab” and giving extracts from Gabirol’s 
“Mibhar ha-Peninim,” and the other entitled “Te- 
shubot Shib‘im Zekenim” and containing maxims. 
‘A separate edition of the “Kur la-Zahab” was pub- 
lished at Offenbach in 1710, and in 1716 it was 
printed with the “ Teshubot Shib‘im Zekcnim.” 
BIBLIOGRAPHY ® First, Bibl. Jud. iil, 555; Stetuschnelider, Cat. 


Bodl. col. 2499. 
J I. Br. 


ZOROASTRIANISM : The religion of ancicnt 
Persia as founded by Zoroaster; one of the world’s 
great faiths that bears the closest resemblance to Ju- 
daism and Christianity. According to the tradition 
in the Parsee books, Zoroaster was born in 660 B.c. 
and died in 588; but many scholars claim that he 
must have flourished at a much earlier time. All 
investigators, however, are agreed that his teachings 
were generally in force throughout Iran before the 
_time of the Jewish Captivity. His name in its an- 
cient form in the Avesta is “Zarathustra,” and in 
later Persian, “Zardusht”; the form “Zoroaster,” 
which is now common, has been adopted from the 
Greek and Latin “ Zoroastres.” The native country 
of the prophet is now believed to have been Media, 
jn western Iran, and there are reasons for claiming 
that his birthplace was in the province of Atropa- 
iene, the modern Azerbaijan; bub much of his min- 
istry, or rather most of his prophetic career, was 
passed in eastern Iran, especially in the region of 
Bactria, where he won a powerful patron for his 
religion, This defender of the faith was a king 
named Vishtaspa, or Gushtasp, a name identical 
with that of Hystaspes, the father of Darius, al- 
though the two personages are not to be confounded, 
as has sometimes been done. 

Zoroaster was originally a Magian priest, but he 
appears to have reformed or purified the creed of 
the Magi. His religious teachings are preserved in 

the Avesta. The character of the Per- 

Tenets of sian religion before Zoroaster’s time 
the Faith. is not known, but a comparison with 
that of India shows that it must have 

had much in common with the early religion of the 
llindus. It may be presumed that it was a modified 

. naturdé-worship, with polytheistic features and some 
traces of demonistic beliefs. Herodotus (“ Hist.” i. 
181 et-seq.) states that the Persians from the earliest 
times worshiped the sun, moon, stars, and earth, 
and the waters and wind, and he intimates in pre- 
*gise words that they bad borrowed certain religious 
elenients from the Assyrians. One or two supersti- 
tious practises which he describes, such as the pro- 
pitiation of the powers of evil (2d. iii. 85, vii. 114), 
show survival8 of demoniacal rites, against which 
Zoroaster so strongly inveighed; and the account 





accordance’ with Zdroastrianism. . 
~ One of the charaeteristic features of Zoroastrian- 
ism is the doctrine of dualism, recognizing the pow- 
ers of gaod and evil as two personified principles 
at war with each other. Ahuramazda, or Onmuzd 
(‘the Wise Lord”), leads the forces of good ; Angra- 
Mainyu, or Abriman (“the Spiri- 
The tual Enemy ”), heads the hosts of evil. 
Kingdoms Bands of angels and archangels fol- 
of Good _ low the divine leader, while troops of , 
and Evil. demons and archfiends hasten afjer®. 
the evil lord, The archangels ate SIX 
in number and are called by the general name 
Amesha Spentas (“Immortal Holy Ones”); they ~ 
are personfficutions of virtues and abstract ideas, and 
are named Vohu Manah (“Good Mind”), Ashd Va- 
hishta (“ Perfect Righteousness"), Khsbathra Vair- 
ya (“ Wished-for Kingdom”), Spenta Armaiti (a 
feminine personification of harmony and the earth), 
Haurvatat (“ Health,” “Salvation”), and Amceretat 
(“Immortality”), ‘The angels and lesser divine be- 
ings are termed Yazatas (“ Worshipful Ones”) and 
are very numerous, although twenty-one of them 
are more prominent than the rest; these include di- 
vine embodiments of the sun, moon, stars, fire, 
earth, water and air, ihe spirits of the righteous 
(called “fravashis”), and also several abstract con- 
cepts, like victory, religion, kingly glory, and the 


‘divinity known as Mithra, an incarnation of 


light and truth. The rabble of hell, led by Ahri- 
man, is ill organized, and the chief archfiend, after 
Abriman himself, is the demon Aeshma (Divva), a 
name which is thought to be found in the Book of 
Tobit as Asmodeus, although this view is not ac- 
cepted by some (see AsMopEvs). In addition to the 
six archfiends there is a legion of minor fiends and 
demons (“daeva,” “druj ”). . 
The conflict between the opposing kfhgdoms of 
light and darkness forms the history: of the world, * 
which lasts for 12,000 years and is 
Millennial divided into four great eons. The 
Doctrines. first 3,000 years is the period of spir- 
itual existence.’ Ormuzd knows of 
Ahriman’s coexistence, and creates the world first 
in a spiritual state before giving it a material form, 
the “fravashis” being the models of the future 
types of things. Abriman is ignorant of his great - 
rival’s existence, but on discovering this he counter+ 
creates the hosts of demons and fiends. In the sec- 
ond 3,000 years, while Ahriman and his host have 
been confounded by Ormuzd, the latter creates the 
world in its material form, and the world is then in- 
vaded by Ahriman, The third 8,000 years is the 
period of conflict between the rival powers and the 
struggle for the soul of man, until Zoroaster comes 
into the world. His birth inaugurates & new era, 
and the fourth and last 3,000 years begins. ‘These 
final millennial eras are presided over by Zoroaster 
himself and his three posthumous sons, who are to 
be born in future ages in an ideal manner, the last 
being the Messiah called Saoshyant (“ Savior,” “ Bene- 
factor”; lit, “he who will benefit and save the 
world”). In its general bearings this dualistic 
scheme of the universe is theologically monotheistic 
jn so far.as it postulates the final predominance of 
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rites was attengled ‘hy the recitation of long litanies, 
especially in gonnection with thé preparation of the 
sacred drink *fiaoma,” made from a plant resem- 
bling the Indign “soma,” from which an exlilara- : 
ting juice was extracted. Jt has been thought that 
the twigs (Avesta, “baresman”; modern Persian, 
“barsom”) employed by the Zoroastrian priests in 
their ritual are alluded to as the “branch” held to 
the nose by the sun-worshipers in the vision of 
Ezekiel ‘(viii. 16-17); and the consecrated cake 
(Avesta, “draonah”; modern Persian, “darfin » 
has been compared with the Hebrew showbread. 
The points. of resemblance between Zoroastri#fh- 
ism and Judaism, and hence also between the former 
and Christianity, are many and striking. Ahura- 
mazda, the supreme lord of Iran, om- 
Resem- __ niscient, omnipresent, and eternal, en- 
blances dowed with creative power, which he 
Between exercises especially through the me- 
Zoroastri- dium of his Spenta Mainyu (“Holy 
anism and Spirit”), and governing the universe 
Judaism. through the instrumentality of angels 
and archangels, presents the nearest 
parallel to Yawn that is found in antiquity. But 
Ormuzd’s power is hampered by his adversary, 
Ahriman, whose dominion, however, like Satan's, 
shall be destroyed at the end of the world. Zoroas~ 
trianism and Judaism present a number of resem- 
blances to each other in their general systems of 
angelology and demonology, points of similarity 
which have been especially emphasized by the Jew- 
ish rabbinical scholars Schorr and Kohut and the 
Christian theologian Stave. There are striking 
parallels between the two faiths and Christianity in 
their eschatological teachings—the doctrines of a 
regenerate world, a perfect kingdom, the coming of 
a Messiah, the resurrection of the dead, and the life 
everlasting, Both Zoroastrianism and Judaism are 
revealed religions: in the one ALuramazda imparts 
his revelation and pronounces his commandments to 
Zarathustra on “the Mountain of the Two Holy 
Communing Ones”; in the other Yawu holdsasim- 
ilar communion with Moses on Sinai. The Magian 
laws of purification, moreover, more particularly 
those practised to remove pollution incurred through 
contact with dead or unclean matter, are given in 
the Avestan Vendidad quite as elaborately as in the 
Levitical code, with which the Zoroastrian book has 
been compared (see Avesta). The two religions 
agree in certain respects with regard to their cosmo- 
logical ideus. The six days of Creation in Genesis 
find a parallelin the six periods tf Creation described 
in the Zoroastrian scriptures. Mankind, according 
to each religion, is descended from a single couple, 
and Mashya (man) and Mashyana are the Iranian 
Adam (man) and Eve. In the Biblea deluge des- 
troys all people except asingle righteous individual 
and his family; in the Avesta a winter depopulates 
the earth except in the Vara (“enclosure ”) of the 
blessed Yima. In each case the carth is peopled 
anew with the best two of every kind, and is after- 
ward divided into three realms. The three sons of 
Yima’s successor Thraetaona, named Erij (Avesta, 
“Airya”), Selm (Avesta, “Sairima”), and Tur 
(Avesta, “Tura”), are the inheritors in the Persian 
account: Shem: Uam and lenheth in ¢ha Qe 






















Ormuzd; and it is optimistic in its philosophy, inas- 
puch as it looks for a complete regeneration of the 
orld. 

In all this struggle man is the important figure; 
for the ulfimate triumph of right depends upon 
him. He is a free agent according to Zoroaster 
(“ Yasna,” xxx. 20, xxxi. 11), but he must ever be on 
his guard against the misguidance of evil. The 
purpose of Zoroaster’s coming into the world and the 
aim of his teaching are to guide man to choose aright, 
to lead him in the path of righteousness, in order that 
the-world may attain to ultimate perfection. This 
“petfection will come with the establishment of the 
Good Kingdom (Avesta, “Vohu Khshathra ”), the 
‘Wished-for Kingdom( Avesta, “Khshathra Vairya”), 
or the Kingdom of Desire (Avesta, “Khshathra Ish- 
t6ish”). When this shall come to pass the world 

* will become regenerate (Avesta, “Ahm Frashem 
Kar”; or “Frashdkereti”); a final battle between 
the powers of good and evil will take place; Ahri- 
man and his hosts will be routed; and good shall 
reign supreme (“ Yasht,” xix. 89-93; Bundahis, xxx. 
1-83). The advent of the Messiah (Saoshyant) will 
be accompanied by the resurrection of the dead 
and the general judgment of the world, which 
thenceforth will be free from evil and free from 
harm. 

The motto of the Zoroastrian religion is “Good 
thoughts, good words, good deeds” (Avesta, “ Hu- 
mata, hikhta, hvarshta”). Man in his daily life is 
enjoined to preserve purity of body and soul alike. 

He is to exercise scrupulous care in 

Ethical keeping the clements earth, fire, and 

Teachings water free from defilement of any 
-and kind. Truth-speaking and honest 
Religious dealing are made the basis of every 
Practises. action; kindliness and generosity are 
virtues to be cultivated; and agricul- 
ture and cattle-raising are prescribed as religious 
duties. Marriage within the community of the 
faithful, even ‘to wedlock with blood ‘relatives, is 
laudéd; and according to the Avesta (“ Vendidad,” 
iv. 47), “he who has a wife is to be accounted far 
above him who has none; and he who has children 
is far above the childless man.” 

In disposing of the dead, it is unlawful to burn 
or bury'the body or to throw it into water, as any 
of these modes of disposal would defile one of the 
sacred elements; the dead must therefore be ex- 
posed in high places to be devoured by birds and 
dogs, a custom which is still observed by the Parsees 
and Gabars in their “ Towers of Silence.” 

In religious matters the priesthood was supreme in 
authority, and the sacerdotal order was hereditary. 

The Mobeds and Uerbeds were the 
Priesthogd Levites and Kohanim of Zoroastrian- 
and ism. The name for priest, “athaur- 

Ritual. van,” in the Avesta corresponds to 

“atharvan” in India; the Magi were 
asacerdotal tribe of Median origin, In acts of wor- 
ship (Avesta, “ Yasna”) animal sacrifices were some- 
times offered, especially in more ancient times, but 
these immolations were subordinate and gave place 
more and gmore to offerings of praise and thanks- 
giving: .aégompanied yby oblations. of consecrated 
milk, “br aa, and wafer. The performance of these 
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story. Likenessesin minor matters, in certain details 
of ceremony and Mitual, ideas of ungleanness, and 
the like,‘are to be noted, as well as-parallels between 
Zoroaster and Moses as sacred lawgivgrs; and many 
of these resemblances are treated in the works re- 
ferred to at the end of this article. 

It is difficult to account for these analogies. It is 
known, of course, as @ historic fact that the Jews 
and the Persians came in contact with cach other at 
an_ early period in antiquity’ and re- 
mained in more or less close relation 
throughout their history (see AVESTA; 
Mepra; Persta). Most scholars, Jew- 
ish aswell as non-Jewish, are of the 
opinion that Judaism was strongly influenced by 
Zoroastrianism in views relating to angelology and 
demonology, and probably also in the doctrine of 
the resurrection, as well as in eschatological ideas in 
general, and also ‘shat the monotheistic conception 
of Yuwn may have been quickened and strength 
ened by being opposed to the dualism or quasi-mon- 
otheism of the Persians. But, on the other hand, the 
Jate James DanMesreTER advocated exactly the 
opposite view, maintaining that early Persian 
thought was strongly influenced by Jewish ideas. 
He insisted that the Avesta, as we have it, is of late 
origin and is much tinctured by foreign elements, 
especially those derived from Judaism, and also 
those taken from Neoplatonism through the wri- 
tings of Philo Judeus. These views, put forward 
shortly before the French scholar’s death in 1894, 
have been violently combated by specialists since 
that time, and can not be said to have met with 
decided favor on any side. At the present time it 
is impossible to settle the question; the truth lies 
probably somewhere between the radical extremes, 
and it is possible that when knowledge of the As- 
syrian and Babylonian religion is more precise in 
certain details, additional light may be thrown 
on the problem of the source of these analogies, 
and may show the likelihood of a common infiu- 
ence at work upon both the Persian and Jewish 
cults. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: For general works on the subject consult bib- 
Vographies under articles AVESTA, MEDIA, and PERSIA. 
Special works on Zorouster and the religion : Jackson, Zoreas- 
ter the Prophet of Ancient Iran, New York, 1899; idem, 
Die Iranische Religion, in Geiger and Kuhn, Grunariss der 
Tranischen. Philologie, Leipsic, 1904; Justi, Die Aelteate 
franische Religion und Thr Stifter Zarathustra, in Preus- 
aische Jahrbticher, IXxxViil. 55-86, 231-262, Berlin, 1897; Leb- 
mann, Die Parsen, in Chantepia de la Saussaye. Lehrbuch 
der Religiomapesch ichte. 8d ed., Tiibingen, 1905; idem, Zara- 
thustra, en Bog om Persernes Gamle Tro, pp. 1 
hagen, 1890, 1902, Tiele, Geschichte der Tet 
ligion bei den Tranitchen Vilkern, vol. ii. section 1, trans- 
lated by Gehrich, Gotha, 1896 (English tra: by Nariman in 
Inchan Autiquary, vols. Xxxil. ef seq., Bombay. 1908}. Par- 
ticular treatises on the analogies hetween Zoroastrianism and 
Judaism: Schorr, in He-Haluz, li.-v.; Kohut, Ueber die Jti- 
dische Anyelologie und Ddmonologie in, Ihrer Abhdugig- 
keit vom Paraismus, Leipsic, 1866; idem, Was Hat die Lat. 
mudisehe Exchatologie aus dem Parsismua Aufgenommen ? 
inZ. D. M. G. xxi. 552-591; De Harlez, Avesta, Introduction, 
pp. cev.-cevi., ccix.. Paris, 1881; Spiegel. Eranische Alter- 
thaumskunde, i. 17, 19, 26, 34, 40, 50 et seg., 63-65, 117, 166 
el seq.. 169-171, Leipsic, 1878; Darmesteter. La Zen 
jii., Introduetion, pp. Ivi.-Ixif., Paris, 1883; S. B. E. 2a ed. 

- 4y.. introduction, pp. Ivil.-Itx.; Cheyne, Origin and Re- 
ligious Concepts of the Psalter, London, 1891; Aiken, The 
‘Avesta. and the Bible, in Catholic University Bulletin, tii. 
243-201, Washington, 1897: Stave, Finjiuss des Parsismus 
auf das Judenthum, Haariem, 1898; Siderblom, La Vie 
Future WA pres le Mazdeisme, Paris, 1901; Boklen, Ver- 
wandschaft der Jlidisch-Christlichen mit der Parsizchen 
Eschetoto Gottingen, 1902; Moulton, in &. ory 
Times, ix. 351-359, xi. 257-260. and in Jgurnal of TPheolog- 
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teal Studies, July, 1902, Pp. 514-527: Mills, The Avesta, 

Neuplatonism and Philo Judceus, i. Leipsic, 1904; Moffat, 

Zoroastrianiam and Primitive Christianity, in Hibber 

Journal, 1908, 1. 763-780. 

K. A.V. W. J. 

ZOX, EPHRAIM LAMEN: Communal work- 
er of Melbourne, Australia born in Lofdon 1887, 
died Oct. 28, 1899. He was thirteen years old when 
he arrived in Melbourne, and he engaged succes- 
sively in gold-digging, auctionetring, and the cloth- 
ing business, and also operated for many years as & 
financier. Zox was closcly associated with almost 
every charitable movement in Melbourne, and, the 


Jewish community there long regarded him as.its-.. 


leader. He was successively treasurer, president, 


and trustee of the Hebrew congregation; supported. * 


the Jewish Philanthropic Socicty ; was president of 
the Melbourne branch of the Anglo-Jewish Associa- 
tion; and took a special interest in the Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society. He was, moreover, one of 
the most popular of Victorian politicians, and was a 
member of the legislature, entering the Assembly in 
May, 1877, us a representative of East Melbourne, 
and retaining his seat for that electorate for twenty- 
ove years, He served also as chairman of the Char- 
ities Commission. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY; Jew, Chron, Dec., 1899. 

3. G. L. 

ZSID6 HIRADO. See PeRropIcALs. 


ZUCKER, ALFRED: Chemist and manufac- 
turer of Dresden, Germany; born Aug. 17, 1871, in 
Uffenheim, Bavaria. He studied pharmacy and 
chemistry at the universities of Wirzburg and Er- 
langen; and while he was still a student the Wirt- 
temberg government, at the suggestion of the 
Wurzburg professor of botany, Geheimrat Sachs, 
placed him on a commission for fighting a de- 
structive vine-bug, the efforts of which body he di- 
rected to a successful conclusion. He was later 
appointed military apothecary of the Bavarian Home 
for Pensioned Soldiers (“Invalidenhaus”), and while 
holding that position he published several - short 
pharmaceutical treatises which attracted the atten- 
tion of specialists. His larger publications are 
“Beitrag zur Direkten Beeinflussung der Pflanzen 
Durch die Kupfervitriolkalkbrithe,” Stuttgart, 1896, 
and “ Repertorium der Photochemie,” Vienna, Leip- 
sic, and Budapest,'1901; and he cantributed to 
“Hager’s Pharmaceutisch-Tgchnisches Manuale. 
Encyctopadische Vorschriftensammlung fur Aerzte, 
Apotheker, etc.,” 7th ed., Leipsic and Berlin, 1902. 

8. 

ZUCKER, MARCUS: German librarian and 
author; born May 1, 1841. He was for some time 
chief librarian at the University of Erlangen, and has 
made a specialty of the history of art. Among his 
writings are: “ Ditrers Stellung zur Reformation” 
(1886); “Michelangelo » (1888); “Die Hollarifische 
Malerci des 17ten Jahrhunderts” (1892); “ Albrecht 
Dtrer” (1900). With J. Merz he edits the “ Christ- 
liches Kunstblatt.” 

8. N. D. 

ZUCKERKANDL, EMIL: ‘Austrian anato- 
mist; born at Raab, Hungary, in 1849; educated at 
the University of Vienna (M.D. 1874), *In 1875 he 
became privat-docent of anatemy at the University 


* 
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Brod, Moravia, April 24, 1886. 
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of Utrecht, and he was appointed assistant professor 
at the University of Vignna in 1879, being made 
professor at Graz in 1882. Since 1888 he has been 
professor of descriptive and topographical anatomy 
at the University of Vienna. 

Zuckerkandl has contributed many monographs 
to medical journals. Among his works the follow- 
ing may be mentioned: “Zur Morphologie des Ge- 
sichtschidels” (Stuttgart, 1877); “Ueber eine Bisher 
noch Nicht Beschriebene Driise der Regio Supra- 
hyoidea” (2. 1879); “Ueber das Riechcentrum” (2d, 
1887); and “Normale und Pathologische Anatomie 
der Nasenhéhle und Ihrer Pneumatischen Anhinge” 
(Vienna, 1892), 

PIBLIOORAPHY § Pagel, Biog. Lex. s.v, RTE 

ZUCKERMANDEL, .MOSES SAMUEL: 
German rabbi and Talmudist; born at Ungarisch- 
He became a rabbi 
in Pleschen, Prussia, and was appointed lecturer on 
the Mora-Leipziger foundation at Breslau April 1, 
1898, He has published: “Die Erfurter Handschrift 
der Tosefta ” (1876) ; “ Die Tosefta nach den Erfurter 
und Wiener Handschriften” (1880-82); “Spruch- 
buch Enthaltend Biblische Spriiche aus dem Gebet- 
buche” (1889); and “Vokabularium und Gram- 
matik zu den Hebriischen Versen des Spruchbuches 
1.” (1890). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Kirschner, Literatur-Kalender, 1898, 8,v. : 


Frankl-Grin, Gesch. der Juden in Ungarisch Brod, Vien. 
na, 1905, pp. 56-57. ND. 
8. i sg » D 


ZUCKERMANN, BENEDICT : German scicn- 
tist; born at Breslau Oct. 9, 1818; died there Dec, 17, 
1891. He received a thorough Hebrew and secular 
education fd the institutions of his native city, and 
devoted himself at the university to the study of 
mathematics: and astronomy. In 1845 he joined 
Gractz in agitating for an address to Zacharias Fran- 
kel to congratulate him on the conservative stand 
which he had taken against the Frankfort Confer- 
ence; and when Frankel assumed thegnanagement 
of the Breslau seminary he appointed Zuckermann 
on the teaching staff. He gave instruction in mathe- 
maties to those of the students who had not had:a 
regular school training, and taught calendric science 
in the academic department, at the same time acting 
as librarian and administrator of the stipendiary 
fund. He wrote: “Ueber Sabbathjahreyclus und 
Jubelperiode,” Breslau, 1859 (translated into Eng- 
lish by A, Loewy, London, 1866); “Ueber Talmu. 
dische Mitinzen und Gewichte,” Breslau, 1862; * Kata- 
log der Seminarbibliothek,” part i., 2. 1870 (2d ed., 
a. 1876): “Das Mathematische im Talmud,” 2d. 
1878; “Tubelle zur Berechnung des Eintrittes der 
Nacht,” 7. 1892; “Anleitung und Tabellen zur 
Vergleichtng Jiidischer und Christlicher Zeitan- 
gaben,” 7b. 1898. He also contributed occasionally 
to the “Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judenthums.” 

Zuckermann’s religious attitude was strictly Ortho- 
dox. Regularly twice a day he attended the syna- 
gogue maintained by him in the house which he had 
inherited from his father, although he lived in the 
seminary building, where daily services were held in 
the chapel. He never married; and while genial 











and kindly in nature, he was strongly opposed to 
anything savoring of ostentation. On his seventieth 
birthday he fied from Breslau to escape all ovations, 
and in his will he forbade the delivering of a funeral’ 
address, | 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Allg. Zeit. des Jud. 1802, Nos. 1 and 2: Die~ 
Deborah, Feb. 4, 1892; Jahreshericht dea Jitdisch-Theolo. 
gischen Seminars Frdnckelscher Stiftung, Brgplau, 1882, 
8. : es . 


ZUENZ, ARYEH LOEB HARIF B. MO. 
SES: Polish rabbi; born at Pinczow about 1778; 
died at Warsaw 1883. He was a thorough Tal- 
mudic scholar, and was also wel] versed in tife 
Cabala. Holding first the rabbinate of Plock and 
then that of Prague, he later settled at Warsaw, 
where he died. The author of “Shem ha-Gedélim 
he-Hadash ” narrates that Aryeh Loeb promised on 
his deathbed to be a good advoeate in heaven for 
those who should publish his writings, and that this 
promise was engraved upon his tombstone, The 
rabbi was the author of many works, most of which 
are still in manuscript, only the following two hav- 
ing been published: “ Ya‘alat Hen” (Prague, 1798), 
responsa; and “'Tib Gittin” (Warsaw, 1812), discus- 
sions on the “Get Mekushshar” of R. M. Bala. The 
“Tib Gittin ” was written when the author was eight- 
een years of age, and its decisions have been ac- 
cepted in many places. 

. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY : Walden, Shem ha-Gedolim he-Hadash, i. 80, 

ii. 17, Warsaw, 188 ony, J ‘ine'at Soferim, 


p. 102a, Lem- 
berg, 1892; First , iti, 102; Steinscbneider, Cat, 
Boul. col. 745; Zedner, Cat. Hebr. Books Brit, Mus, 


mR, A. 8. W. 
ZUG. Sce Swi1zERLaND. 


ZUGOT (lit. “ pairs”): Name given to the lead- 
ing teachers of the Law in the time preceding the 
Tannaim.- The period of the Zugot begins with 
Jose b. Joezer and ends with Hillel, The name 
“Zugot” (comp. Latin “duumviri”) was given to 
these teachers because, according to the tradition in 
Hagigah, two of them always stood at the same time 
at the head of the Sanhedrin, one as president 
(“nasi”) and the other as vice-president or father of 
the court (“ab bet din”; sce SANHEDRIN), There 
were five pairs of these teachers: (1) Jose b. Joezer 
and Jose b. Johanan, who flourished at the time of 
the Maccabean wars of independence; (2) Joshua 
b. Perahyah and Nittai of Arbela, at the time of 
Jolin Hyrcanus; (3) Judah b. Tabbai and Simeon b. 
Shetah, at the time of Alexander Janneeus and Queen 
Salome; (4) Shemaiah and Abtalion, at the time of 
Hyreanus Il. ; (5) Hilleland Shammai, at the time of 
King Herod. 

a JZ. LL. 

ZUKERTORT, JOHANNES HERMANN: 
Chess-player and physician; born at Lublin, Russian 
Poland, Sept. 7, 1842; died in London June 20, 1888; 
son of a Jewish convert to Christianity who was a 
clergyman at Lublin. He was educated at the 
gymuasium of Breslan and at the university of that 
city, whence he graduated in medicine in 1866. As 
a member of the medical corps of the German army 
he saw service in 1866, and again in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71. 

Zukertort, who was destined to be one of the most 
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eminent exponents of the game, learned to play 
chess.in Breslau when he was about nineteen. En- 
tering a tournament in that city, and receiving the 
odds of the queen, he lost every game, whereupon 
he took up the study of Bilguer’s “ Handbuch,” with 
the result that in 1862 he won games from Anders- 
sen at the odds of a knight. Within a very few 
years he became one of the strongest players in Ger- 
many and in 1871 he defeated Anderssen in a-set 
match. , 

In 1872 Zukertort went to London and won third 
prize in the tourney there, Steinit« and Blackburne 
gating first and second respectively. His reception 
in England wasso cordial that he decided to make that 
country his home; and he accordingly became natu- 
ralized, and thenceforth played as an English repre- 
sentative in international competitions. From this 
time forward his career was one of unprecedented 
success, In 1878 he gained the first prize at the 
Paris Exhibition tournament; in 1880 he beat Rosen- 
thal ina match; in 1881 he took second prize at 
Berlin (Blackburne first); the same year he beat 
Blackburne in a match; in 1882 he was fifth at 
Vienna (Steinitz first); and in 1888 at the London 
international tournament he gained the first prize 
of £3800 ($1,500), Steinitz being second, and Black- 
purne third. In this last competition he won twenty- 
two games and lost only one. Ofa highly nervous 
temperament, Zukettort unfortunately had re- 
course to drugs to brace himself for his contests, and 
their ill effects became manifest toward the close 
of the tournament. He never fully recovered: 
and he very unwisely persisted in challenging 
Steinitz to‘a match, of which seven games 
were to be played in New York, seven in St. Louis, 
and seven in New Orleans. Zukertort took four 
games out of five in the first set (March, 1886), but 
was altogether outplayed in the remaining ones; 
and he returned to England a mere wreck of his 
former self. On June 19, 1888, while taking part in 
a game at Simpson’s Divan in London, he was 
seized with apoplexy. He was removed to the Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, where he died on the following 
day. 

Perhaps Zukertort’s greatest achievements were 
in blindfold play, in which he has been surpassed 
only by Pillsbury. 

Zukertort, at first with Anderssen and afterward 
alone, edited the “Neue Berliner Schachzeitung ™ 
(1867-71); and he collaborated with Jean Dufresne 
on the “Grosses Schach-Handbuch ” (2d. ed., Berlin, 
1873). He was the author of “ Leitfaden des Schach- 
spiels” (Berlin, 1869; 5th ed. 1897) and “Sammlung 
der Auserlesensten Schachaufgaben, Studien und 
Partiestellungen ” (7. 1869). From 1878 to 1876 he 
was one of the principal contributors to the “ West- 


minster Papers,” the official organ of the St. George’s i 


Chess Club, London; and in 1879, together with L. 
Hoffer, he founded “The Chess Monthly,” which 
for seventeen years was the leading chess magazine 
in England. 


BB.loGRAPRY: Dictionary of National Bivgraphy: The 
Chess Monthly, July, 1888; L. Hoffer, in The Field (Lon- 
don), June 
Meyers Konversations-Leztkon. 

8 A. P. 


ZUKUNFT, DIE. See PERIODICALS. 


23, 1888: Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon : ¢ 


ZUNDER, MAIER. See Connecticut. 


ZUNSER, ELIAKIM : Russian “badban” and 
} poet; born at Wilna in 1845. At the age of sixteen 
he had gained a local reputation as a poet, and after 
| setting his rimes to music of an Oriental character 
for voice, orchestra, and piano, he sang at weddings 
and other entertainments, where his talent was al- 
ways liberally rewarded, his fee bcing at one time 
as high as 200 rubles. He thus introduced a new 
and more refined method of amusing wedding 
guests; and since the publication of his “Shirim 
Hadashim ” (Wilna, 1861) he has composed over 600 
songs, some of which he translated into a Hebrew 
which is not always rigid in its accuracy. In 1889 
Zanser went to America, touring the country, un- 
der the management of an impresario, and singing 
and reciting his repertoiga. He finally settled in 
New York as a printer and publisher. 

Most of Zunser’s poems are national in tendency, 
while the remainder are nearly all panegyrics of 
civilization, this category including “Die Eisen- 
bahn,” “Licht,” “Die Sokhe,” “Die Pyramiden,” 
“Columbus und Washington,” and “Das Goldene 
Land.” He lias likewise written for the Yiddish 
stage, for which le produced the best version of 
the “Sale of Joseph.” Many of his poems have 
been published in the “Jewish Daily News” and 
the “Volksadvokat,” while an edition of a large 
number of his songs with their music has also ap- 
peared (New York, 1891). His seventieth birthday’ 
was the occasion of a celebration in New York 
BIBILOGRAPHY : Minikes, Ifebrew Holiday Papers. v.. No, 

Wiener, Yiddish Literature, R=, 12, 2B2- 

Zunser, Selbstbtographie, New York, 1905, 

3 G. Sr. 

ZUNTZ, NATHAN: German phygioldgist; 
porn at Bonn Oct. 6, 1847; educated at’ the univer- 
sity of his native city (M.D. 1868). Becoming an 
assistant at the physiological institution of the uni- 
versity, he was appointed privat-docent in 1871, and 
three years later became prosector and assistant pro- 
fessor of anatemy. In 1881 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of animal physiology at the Landwirtschaft- 
liche Hochschule at Berlin, Zuntz has made many 
contributions on physiology, nutrition, respiration, 
and similar topics, to the medical journals. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex. 

a ana oe F. T. 

ZUNZ, LEOPOLD (Hebrew name, Yom-Tob 
Lippmann): Founder of the modern “science 
of Judaism” and pioneer in the history of Jewish 
literature, religious poetry, and the ritual of the 
synagogue; born at Detmold Aug. 10,1794; died at 
i Berlin March 18, 1886. ‘The genealogy of his family 
‘ean be traced continuously for three centuries 
(comp. Kaufmann in * Monatsschirift,” 1894, p. 481), 
and members are known to have been prominent in 
the Jewish community of Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the cognomen “Zunz” being a modification of 
“Zons,” the name of a place on the Rhine. 

Zunz’s father, Mendl Emanuel (b. 
1761; d. July 3, 1802), was a “ babur,” 
or Talmudic student, who carned a 
precarious livelihood as a teacher at 
the bet ha-midrash and by giving private lessons 
in Hebrew and Talmud until a pulmonary affection 
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compelled him,to relinquish this occupation almost 
entirely and toconducta small grocery, His mother, 
Hendel Behrens (b. 1773; d. Nov. 9, 1809), was 
also delicate, and died at the age of thirty-six in 
Hamburg, whither she and her husband had re- 
moved the year after Lippmann’s birth. Although 
his constitution was extremely delicate in boyhood, 
Lippmann outlived not only his twin sister, who died 
in infancy, but also his other sisters and brothers. 
His early youth was spent under the clouds of 
physical discomfort and material poverty. His first 
teacher was his father, who Wegan to instruct his 





son in Hebrew verbs, Rashi, and the Mishnah.as» 


early as 1799. . The father’s sudden death was'a 
great blow to the struggling family, and obliged 
Lippmann toaccept a free scholarship in the Samson 
school at Wolfenbiittel, which he entered just ayear 
after his father died. At this school he attracted 
the notice of his instruet- 
ors by his remarkable apti- 
tude for mathematics, 
though at first he seems to 
have been little amenable 
todiscipline, The appoint- 
ment of 8. M. Ehrenberg 
as thedirector of the scliool 
in 1807 marked an epoch 
in the mental and moral de- 
velopment of the lad. As 
early as 1805 Zunz had 
tried, his hand at making 
a key to an elementary 
text-book on arithmetic, 
while in 1806 a Hebrew 
satire from his pen, in 
which he spared neither 
teachers nor fellow pupils, 
was consigned to the 
flames to atone for the 
wickedness of its autlior. 
Ehrenberg, however, took 
care that this gifted pu- 
pil should pursue his 
studies methodically, and * 
such was his success that 
in July, 1810, fifteen 
months after Zunz had 
been admitted to the highest grade of the Wolf- 
-enbiittel gymnasium (which he was the first Jew 
to enter), Ehrenberg entrusted to him the tem- 
porary supervision of the Samson school, His 
mother had died in the previous year, and Zynz was 
thus left without a near relative. dis free scholar- 
ship was about to expire, moreover, and in order to 
remain at Wolfenbiittel he began to act as ‘an in- 
structor at the Samson school in return for board 
and lodging. He was particularly intereste€ in alge- 
bra and optics, and perfected his mastery of Hebrew 
by translating various historical essays: from the 
German and other languages. ‘ 
The summer of 1811 is noteworthy 
Early as the time when Zunz made his first 
Training. acquaintance with Wolf’s “Biblio- 
theca Hebrwxa,” which, together with. 
David Gans’s “Zemah Dawid,” gave him his 
first introduction to Jewish literature and the 
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(March 28, 1818) and revisited 1; 


ee yy 


first impulse to think of the “science of Judaism.” 


-In thessame year’ (1811) he proceeded to write.a 


book which he intended to be for Palestine what 
the “Anacharsis” of Klotz had been for Greece. 
Though he finished the currieulym of the gymna- 
sium in 1811, his intention of taking up university 
studies could not be carried éut until more than 
four years had elapsed. He remained at Wolfen- 
biittel unfil Sept. 25, 1815, when he set out for Ber- 
lin, arriving there Oct. 12, and accepting a tutorship 
in the Hertz family. At the university, where he 
matriculated while Schleiermacher was rector, he 
took up mathematical, philosophical, historical, aad 
philological studies, among his professors being 
Boeckh, Fr. A. Wolf, Savigny, De Wette, and 
Wilken’ the last twoinducting him into Semitics and 
Biblical branches. In Aug., 1817, he wrote his first 
sermon, Of far greater importance, as showing the 
bent of his mind, is the 
fact that during this period 
he copied the manuscript 
of Shem-Tob ibn Fala- 
quera’s “Sefer ha-Ma‘a- 
lot” and occupied him- 
self with the study of 
Hebrew manuscripts from 
Palestine and Turkey 
shown him by a Polish 
Jew named David ben 
Aaron, 
wrote an 
“Etwas tiber dic 
* Dinische Litteratur 
Nachrichten tsber ein Al- 
tes bis Jetzt Ungedruck- 
tes Hebrilisches Werk.” 
It was published in 1818 
(“Gesammelte Schriften,” 
i. 1-31, Berlin, 1875), 
This little book marks an 
epoch in the history of 
modern Jewish scholar- 
ship. It is a plea for 
the recognition of Juda- 
ism and its literature in 
university research and 
teaching. It exposed the 
ignorance which marked the books written by non- 
Jewish Scholars on Judaism and the Jews, show- 
ing at the same time that Judaism 
The had made valuable contribution® to 
Foundation many sciences and therefore had a 
of Jewish place in their history. This booklet 
Science. may be said to have been the first to 
ihe trace the outlines of Jewish science. 
Shortly after writing the book, but before its 
publication, Zunz resigned his position with Hertz 
home. During 


this time he was invited to become iors Tn for 





In Dee., 1817, he 
essay entitled 
Rab- 




















the position of preacher in the Ith urg Temple, 
and would have obtained it had he ngt-withdrawn 
upon learning that Bischenthal was villing to ac- 
cept the call. In June, Zunz returned to Berlin and 
resumed his university studies, which be completed 
in 1819, though it was not till Jan. 2, 1821, that he 
took his degree of Ph.D. at the University of Halle. 
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In the interval, while privately continuing his 


studies and cking out a livelihood by tutoring in. 


- German, Latin, and mathematics, he founded; to- 
gether with Eduard Gans and Moses Moser, the 
Verein ftir Cultyr und Wissenschaft der Jnden 
(Nov. 17, 1819), a society intended “through culture 
and education to brig the Jews into harmonious re- 
lations with the age and the nations in which they 
live.” Thisassociation, of which Zunz was the leading 
spirit, from the very first attracted the best and 
brightest among the Jews of Germany, including 
Heinrich [ecine, Ludwig Markus, David Friedliinder, 
Tseacl Jacobson, and Lazarus Bendavid. Tn 1822 the 
«Zeitschrift fir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” 

edited by Zunz, appeared under the 

auspices of this society. According 
to the program written by Wohlwill, 
the new “science ” comprised a study 
of the historical development and the 
philosophical essence of Judaism, al- 
though these two methods must be based on acritical 
understanding of Jewish literature. Zunz’s contri- 
butions justified this program. In addition to his 
article on “ Hispanische Ortsnamen,” mention should 
be made of his biography of Rashi, which is a verita- 
ble classic, illustrating the method which should be 
pursued, and serving as a brilliant example of what 
the result, must be when all the modern principles of 
historical and litcrary research are devoted to a crit- 
ical study of the data buried in Jewish literature. 

- Another remarkable essay which he published in the 
« Zeitschrift” was his “ Grundlinien zu einer Ktinfti- 
gon Statistik der Juden.” ‘Phe ideas which he there 
enunciated are by no means antiquated even at this 

‘ day. The hopes aroused by the Verein were doomed 
to disappointment, however, and the “Zeitschrift” 
ceased to appear after the first volume. “Young 
Palestine,” as Heine called the members, lacked re- 
ligions enthusiasm ;, Gans became a Christian, and 
the Verein died. But the “science of Judaism” 
which it had founded did not share the fate of its 
first foster-parents, for it lived, thanks to Zunz. “A 
aman of word and deed, he had created and stimu- 
luted and brought to pass, while others dreamed 
and then sank down despondent.” Ascharacteristic 
of him Heine coined the phrase which Karpeles 
deems so pregnantly descriptive of Zunz’s disposi- 
tion that he repeats it: “he remained true to the great 
caprice of his soul,” believing in the regencrative 
power of the “ Wissenschaft,” while the weaker us- 
sociates ‘of those enthusiastic days deserted, and 
found preferment by way of baptism. 

Other grievous disappointments awaited him at 
this same period. He preached in the so-called 
“Beer's Temple” (the new synagogue) from May, 
1820, to the spring of 1822, receiving toward the end 
of this epoch a small stipend.from the Berlin congre- 
gation. He married Adelheid Beermann May 9, 1822, 

the union remaining childicss, Soon 

Marriage after his marriage his position as preach- 
and Jour- er became distasteful to him, and, 
nalistic feeling that preaching in the face of offi- 

Career. cial arrogance and communal apathy 

. »was incompatible with his honor, he 
resigned his office on Sept. 13, 1822. The masterly 
sermons he had preached, and which were published 
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in April, 1828, did not treat of specitically Jewish 
matters. In 1822 Zungz became a member of 
the: editorial staff of the “Haude und Spe- 
ner’sche Zeitung.” giving besides private lessons in 
the afternoon hours. He was not freed from this 
irksome task until Jan. 3, 1826, when he entered 
upow his duties as director of the Jewish com- 
munal elementary school. THe remained at the head 
‘of the school four years; but again fecling that he 
was not permitted to bring about needed changes, 
he relinquished his post, disregarding the sacrifices 
the step entailed for him and his wife, and receiving 
but slight recognition for bis devotion in a nomina- 
tion to membership on the board of ,trustees of the 
Talmud Torah Institute of the congregation, He was 
doomed to stil greater drudgery on the “ Spener’sche 
Zeitung,” part of his work consisting in making ¢x- 
cerpts and translations from foreign journals. 

In 1831 a difference of political opinion with the 
management induced him to resign, Though 
fraught with grave economic dilliculties for Zunz, 
this step may be said to have been providential for 
Jewish literature. In 1825 he had drafted a plan for 
a work in four divisions on the “ Wissenschaft des 
Judenthums.” On Aug, 25, 1828, he paid his first 
visit to the famous Oppenheim Library, then in Ham- 
burg but now in Oxford, Through Heine he had 
even begun to correspond with prominent publish- 
ers concerning his intended work; but on Oct. 15, 

1881, he began to write in varnest, and 

The ‘Got- on July 21, 1882, the “ Gottesdienst- 
tesdienst- liche Vortriige der Juden” appeared, 
liche destined to be the most important Jew- 
Vortrage.” ish work published in the nineteenth 
: century. In the preface, which was 
no less remarkable than the contents, the German au- 
thoritics were arraigned for their refusal to grant the 
Jews the justice due them by right and for their 
reluctance to accord them liberty instead of special 
rights aud privileges. The Jews were entitled to be 
citizens of Germany. Jewish science too ought no 
longer to be excluded from governmental patronage, 
but should have institutions provided for its devel- 
opment. In the synagogues the living word was 
onee more to resound, for the sermon had always 
Deen an institution of Judaism. The book afforded 
the proof, and its purpose was to trace the historic 
growth of this synagogal institution. This preface 
was suppressed by the government and cut out 
from most copies of the first edition. The work it- 
self was a masterly exposition of the gradual growth 
and evolution of homiletic literature, traced through 
the Midrash, the. Haggadah, and the prayer-book, 
It-was the first book to assign dates and to disclose 
the relative interdependence of the various docu- 
ments. ssides showing that the sermon was thor- 
- oughly Jewish, the book demonstrated that Judaism 
| had a science which could justly claim equality with 
the studies admitted to university standing. It 
proved, farthermore, that Judaism was a growing 
force, notacrystallized law. Scientific throughout, 
the book had a powerful influcnce in shaping the 
principles of Refernr Judaism, especially as applied 
.to the prayer-books. For all time to come the 
“ Gottesdienstliche Vortritge” fixed the method 
which the literary exploration of Jewish literature 
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must follow to .a eertain degree, even though the | he was commissioned ‘to write a scientific treatise 
merely formal criterion of the mention of a liter- | on the names of the Jews based upon otiginal inves- 
ary document is urged foo strongly as decisive in | tigations. -On Dec. 7, 1886, his “Die Namen der 
assigning to it its date and place. With this book | Juden” (“G. 8.” ii. 1-82) was published. It de- 
Zunz rose at once to the pinnacle of recognized lead- | moustrated that the names which had been classed 
ership. His discriminating insight, his power of | as non-Jewish were an ancient inheritance of Juda- 
combination, hig sound scholarship, his classic re- | ism, and this proof, which rested on indisputable 
serve, and his dignity of presentation proclaimed | evidence and which was presented with the calm 
him master. No second edition of the “Gottes- dignity of the scholar, made a deep impression. 
dienstliche Vortriége ” was prepared by the author, | Tributes of admiration and gratitude were offered 
but it was reprinted after his death (Frankfort-on- | the author from all sides, Alexander von Humboldt 
the-Main, 1892; comp. E. G. Hirsch, “ Die Jubiléen being among those who felt impelled to thank 
Zweier Werke,” in “ Der Zeitgeist,” 1882), Zunz. The congregation itself informed him sgon 
While Zunz’s reputation as’a pioneer was read- | afterward (July, 1837) of its intention of found- 
ily spread abroad by the “Gottesdienstliche Vor- ing a “Lehrerseminar” to be directed by him. 
trige,” no material benctits accrued to him from its | This seminary was opened Nov. 16, 1840, after pro-, 
publication. In Sept., 1882, he went to Hamburg, | tracted negotiations with Zunz, who became its 
where he met IH. I. Michael, the owner of rare man- | first director. Even while the preparations for the 





uscripts. The old struggle for bread awaited him founding of the normai school were in 
upon his return to Berlin. He did not receive the Director progress, Zunz had organized a staff 
appointment as head master of the Veitel-Heine of the of scholars for the translation of the 


Ephraim foundation as some friends had hoped he “Lehrer- Bible which has since borne his name, ¢ 
would, and le was even unsuccessful in his efforts seminar,” himself acting as editor-ih-chief afd 
to obtain employment us.a bookkeeper, although translating the Book of Chronicles, 
willing to accept such a position. He advertised (comp. Jew. Encye, iii. 198). With this entrance 
for pupils in Hebrew, rablbinics, and mathematics upon a secure position, Zunz at last found himself 
through the medium of the University Bulletin | freed from the struggle for existence. Thenceforth 
Board, but again with slight results. Dis friends | he had the leisure to concentrate his energies; his 
proposed him for the vacant post of rabbi at Darm- pen was busy enriching periodicals and the works 
stadt; Aaron Chorin having conferred on him the | of others with his contributions. Noteworthy 
hattarat hora’ah: but though Gabriel Riesser had among these was a study on the geographical litera+ 
: recommended slim (Oct. 9, 1888) as the first scholar | ture of the Jews from the remotest times to the, 
of the day in Jewish literature, he was not elected, year 1841, which appeared in an English transla- 
dn consequenco of this he could not be induced to | tion in Asher's edition of Benjamin of Tudela i. 
be a candidate for Cassel and other places, though | 280 et seq.). He also gave expert opinions on prob- - 
suggestions to apply came to him from various | lems arising from the agitation for Reform, such as ° 
quarters, among them, it is interesting to note, one | “Gutachten tiber die Beschneidung ” (Frank fort-on- 
~from New York. He continued to meet his friends the-Main, 1844), 
on Sabbaths at Gumpertz’s, and in 1885 he deliv. Although his “G@ottesdienstliche Vortriige” was 
*ered a course of lectiftes on the Psalms, attended | the very rampart behind which Reform could se- 
by Gans, Bellermann (the latter eighty years of age), | curely and calmly bea® back the attacks of its oppo- 
M: Sachs, Zedner, Moser, and Gumpertz. In the nents, Zunz showed little sympathy with the move- 
same year he was called to Pragpe as preacher to ment, because he suspected its leaders of ecclesiastic 
the Society for Improving the Mode of Worship, a | ambitions, and feared that rabbinical autocracy 





call whigh gt last promised to deliver him from the would result from the Reform crusade. 
drudgery for mere bread. When he Attitude He regarded much of the professional 
In Prague. arrived at®Praghe, however (Sept. 16, Toward life of the rabbis as a “ waste of time,” 
1835), it;did not require many days Reform. and ina very late letter (se “Jahrbuch, , 
to convince him that he had found no compensation fiir Jidische Geschichte, 1902, p. 171) 


for his sacrifice iu leaving Berlin. In Prague he met | he classed rabbis with soothsayersand quacks. The 
scarcely one that understood him. He thought himself point of his protest against Reform was directed 
lost “in China.” He missed “books, periodicals, | against HotpuEmm and the position maintained by 
men, liberty.” He regretted hig “ Wissenschaft,” this leader 4s an autonomous rabbi, as is evident 
Before fifty days had clapsed he fesolved to leave ; from Geiger’s answer to Zunz’s strictures (Geiger, 
. this city-of petrified irresponsiveness. The people | “Nachgelassene Schriften,” v. 184-185). The vio- 
fnisjudged lim, and called his firmness. stubborn- } lent outcry raised against the Talmud by some of 
ness and his principles eccentricities. Hisdiscontent | the principal spirits of the Reform party was repug- 
did not help to improve the situation, and on Jan. | nant to Zunz’s historic sense, while he himself was 
1, 1836, he gave notice that he wished to resign. He | temperamentally inclined to assign a determinative 
rejoiced like one delivered from prisen when on July | potency to sentiment, this explaining his tender 
8 he again arrived in Berlin. Soon after his return | reverence for ceremonial usages. His position was by 
hefound another opportunity of utilizing Qjsscholar- | no means Orthodox in the usual sense, however, even 
ship in behalf of his German coréligionis' Aroyal | in regard to the ritual practises, which he called sym- 
edict forbade the Jews to assume Christia ‘names. | bols (see among others his meditation om tefillin, re- 
In this predicament the administration of the ccn- printedin “ Gesammelte Schriften,” ii.172-176),deny- 
~ ptegation bethoucht itself of Zunz’-and nn Ane K | tn thn a aa oe a a 
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faithful.are bound. to observe without ingpiry into 
thelr meaning. His position accordingly approached 
that of the symbolisis among the reformers who in- 
sisted that symbols had their function, provjded 
their suggestive significance was spontaneously 
comprehensible. He emphasized most strongly the 
need of a moral regeneration of the Jews. 
gunz’s sympathies with the science of Judaism 
were too dominant to allow him to lay aside his re- 
serve and take a part in the active endeavors to re- 
east the framework of the Synagogue, but in his 
chosen ficld, during this very period of agitation 
d unrest, he garnered g new li&rvest. In 1845 
he published in Berlin another volume, “Zur Ge- 
schichte und Literatur,” which comprises studies in 
all the departments of Jewish literature and life. 
The introductory chapter is 8 philosophical presen- 
tation of thé essence of Jewish literature and its 
right to existence, its connection with the culture of 
the peoples among which the Jews have lived, and 
jts bearing upon the civilizations amid which it de- 
veloped. Zunz makes an earnest protest against the 
Kegiect of this literature, and caus@tally exposes its 
underlying motéves—indolence, arrogance, and prej 
udice. A rapid survey of the treatment accorded 
Hebrew books serves as a prelude to the unsparing 
castigation administered to the conceit of the Chris- 
fian scholars of the ninetecnth century, and as a pro- 
test against the oufrage perpetrated by the exclusion 
of Jewish studies from the universities. The volume 
. itself was a proof that Jewish science had a right to 
citizenship in the academic republic of letters, Ap- 
parently disjointed, the various subjects treated in 
“this yolume found their unity in the methodical grasp 
of the-author,; who made it clear that underlying all 


these diverse interests Was a distinct unity of pur- | 


pose, the pulse-beat of a life striving for expression 
and realization. Bibliography, ethics, and culture 
were among the departments into which the book 
ushered the student, while long peri- 
“Zur ods of.time, of which little had beer 
Geschichte known or understood, were there set 
und Li- forth in all their bearings and ambi- 
teratur.” tions, Zunz had, indeed, earned .the 
title of the Jewish Boeckh. Under 
his touch every detached fact appeared as sympto- 
matic of the life of a vitalized organism. Super- 
ficially examined, the book seemed to beacollection 
’ of incoherent names, dates, and details, but when 
rightly taken as a whole, it won distinction as the 
result of studies undertaken to reveal the unifying 
thought manifest in all the various fragments of in- 
formation, whether old or new. Onee more Zunz 
had proved his supreme mastership in the wide field 
of Jewish literature; and that he had also the rare art 
of popular presentation was shown by the lectures 
which he delivered in 1842. 
The year 1848 brought Zunz an opportunity to 
“utilize his raré gifts of mind, tongue, and heart in 
the political arena. His oration in honor of the vic- 
tims of the March uprising in Berlin attracted uni- 
versal attention to him; and he was chosen elector 
in the 110th precinct both for the deputy to the 
Prussian legislature and for the representativein the 
German Diet. He addressed many a meeting of his 


¥ : 
thought, eloquence of speech, zeadiness of wit, and 
thorough familiarity with thesubject of the discus- 
sion distinguishing him ‘among the many men of 
parts and power who were: his colleagues. He was 
called to act as vice-chairman (Aug. 9, 1849) and 
later as chairman (Oct. 4) of the eighth Berlin Volks- 
verein. On Nov. 6 he delivered the memorial ad- 
dress on Robert Blum; and at the same time he 
strove to reorganize the Jewish community on a 
liberal basis. He was likewise busy in conferences 
and private interviews with influential men, endeav- 
oring to carry into effect the emancipation of the 
Jews; for in 1847 high functionaries of the court and 
state had sought his opinion on the proposed. legis- 

lation regulating the status of the Prussian Jews, 
The office of director of the normal school now 
seemed to him to consume too much of his time, 
and he severed his connection with this insti- 
tution on Feb, 25, 1850. Asmall pension was voted 
him by the congregation, and assured him the lib- 
erty he craved gor the completion of the labors which 
had come to fruition only in part in his “ Gottesdienst- 
liche Vortrage.” The prayers and prayer-books of 
Judaism still awaited his presentation, but the ma- 
terial for this purpose was widely scattered ininacces- 
sible manuscripts and distant libraries. Zunz had al- 
ready goncin Sept., 1846, to the British Museum, and 
his visit had confirmed him in his plan of writing the 
history of Jewish hymnology and synagogal poetry 
as incorporated in the various liturgies of the Syna- 
gogue,. He soon realized, however, that such a 
work would fill several volumes, and, he accordingly 
resolved to write first the story of the foetry and 
then that of the poets. The “Synagogale Poesie 
des Mittelalters” was published March 


The 2, 1855, and discussed the various 
“Syna- kinds of poetry incorporated in the 
gogale Jewish services, their external forms} 
Poesie.” their inner motive, and the circum- 


standes, hopes, experiences, and suf? 
ferings that hadevoked them. To trace the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew language in these monuments 
of the Jewish agit was another of the preoccupa- 
tions of Zunz, who showgd, especially in his intro- 
ductory chapter, that he who woke tq new life the 
Jewish hymnal handled the German Bogue witha 
mastership equaled bnly “ty the greatest writers, 
while his German. translatigns helped to illustrate 
and vitalize the story. This introd@etory chapter 
has, indeed, become a classic, George Eliot deeming 
its phrases worthy of incorporation in “Danjel De- 
ronda.” Under the necessity of abbreviating the 
services at, public worship the piyyutim had been 
attacked for yeurs by those who strove fér a reform ., 
of the ritual. Zunz’s work gave the ptoof that. 
these hymns were the slow accretion of centurk ti 
and were unequal in value. Yet, on the other hand, 
his book showed what wealth of feeling and fervor 
of faith lay hidden in these outbursts of lament, 
penitence, andexpectancy. He demonstrated that 
the jewel-casket of the medieval Synagogue con- 
tained many a priceless gem in addition to several 
of inferidr value. r : 
Zunz now realized that without personal inspec- 


tion of: the manuscripts he could go no further in 
eg ee, Pe Ge) ae 
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26, 1855, he set out on his journey of exploration, 
spending twelve days in the Britis Museum, 
twenty inthe Bodleian at*Oxford, and three in Paris, 
and inspecting 280 manuscripts and 100 rare books. 
After paying a visit to Heinrich Heine (June 26- 
28), he returned on July 4, 1855. In the following 
year he inspected and excerpted cighty manuscripts 
in the Hamburg Library (June 18-July 27, 1856), 
aud after his return he resumed his lectures on Jew- 
ish literature. In: 1856, moreover, he wrote his 
“ Ceber die Eidesleistungen der Juden,” a defense of 
the Jews against the charge of perjury and a pro- 

test against the Oxrd More Jepaico, 

Scientific _ which appeared in the same year as his 

Journeys.-. “Die Ritus des Synagogalen Gottes 
dienstes Geschichtlich Entwickelt” 
(1859). In conciseness of presentation and wealth of 
coutent this voluuie has scarcely a peer. He brought 
order out of chaos by grouping the several compo- 
nents of the liturgy according to various countri 
exhibiting the growth ofa liturgical! literature devel- 
oping through two millennia from small ‘begin- 
nings to the final compilations of fixed cycles (“1uah- 
zoriny”) and rites, : 

During his studies preparatory to the concluding 
volume of his monumental work, Zunz continued 
his activity in public allairs, being entrusted with 
the presidency of the clectoral assembly of his dis 
trict (April 25, 1862). His main energy, however, 
was devoted to his scholarly pursuits, aud, becoming 
daily more deeply impressed with the necessity of 
inspecting the Hebrew collections in Italy, he went 
to Parma (May 20, 1868), where he examined about 
120 codices in the De Rossi Library; but he was not 
allowed to visit the Vatican. One of the fruits of 
this Italian trip was his “ IIebritische Handschriften 
in Italien, ein Mabnruf des Rechts.” He crowned 
the labors to which he had consecrated his life by 
his volume on the “Literaturgeschichte der Syna- 
gogalen Poesie,” the preface of which is dated Sept. 
26, 1865. This was his thanks to the friends who 
had remembered his seventicth birthday (Aug. 10, 
1864) by the founding of the Zunzstiftung, the ivi- 
tiative having been taken by Salomon Neumann, 
This concluding volume was of the greatest impor- 
tance not only for the history of Jewish poetry, 
but also for that of the Jews, revealing the intellec- 
tual life of the Jows in Italy, Spain, and Germany. 
Once more an enormous mass of material was made 
intelligible as to conditions of time and place, and 
amorphous detail again assumed shape and funetion 
within the circle of correlated cireumstance, thus 
becoming part of a living and growing organism. 
In 1867 a supplement appeared, adding to the 1,400 
poets and their numerous productions, 80 new ver- 
siflers and 500 new poems. 

The Germany of 7870 found in Zunz as an 
elector a loyal cooperator in its destiny, In 1872 
he raised his voice in his “Deutsche Briefe” in de- 
fense of the purity of the German language, menaced 
by the journalism and vulgarism then rampant. 
The same year he wrote his “ Monatstage des Kalen- 
derjahre 
on which [sracl’s great sons and martyrs had died, 
and giving characteristic details concerning their 
labors anil lives. 
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A new fick now began to attract his attention, 
that of Bible criticism; and in his studies on Deu- 
teronomy, Ezekiel, Leviticus, and Esther (“Z. D. M. 
G.” xxvii. 669-689) he reached conclusions diametric- 
ally opposed to those deduced by the traditionistsand 
even by the conservatives, proving the untenability 

of the dogma of the Mosaic author- 





Attitude ship of the Pentatench. In his “Ge- 
Toward = samniclie Sebriften ” these essays have 
Higher been reproduecd, and others on Exo- 
Criticism. dus, Numbers, and Genesis have becn 


added (*G. 8." i. 217-270), proof sulli- 
cient that Zunz did not diseredit his own seges 
in spite of the out aised against them. In his 
letters addressed to David Kaufmann he took occa- 
sion to declare his indifference toward “babblers 
and hypocrites.” “It is not my business to defend 
religion, but to defend human rights.” “Opinions 
on books are not subject to the authority of relig- 
jon.” “Why do they not inquire whether it be 
truc or false? Miserable men they who desire not 
to he disturbed.” “ My first critical studies go back 
to 1811, Jong before Hengstenberg’s day and the 
splendor of other ‘ critic-astra.’” 

The light of his life was now to fail him. On 
Aug. 18, 1874, his Adclheid, known to their friends 
as “Die Zunzin” (= female Zunz”), passed away, 
From this blow Zunz never recovered. His entire 
literary activity was limited to superintending 
the publication of his “Gesaummelie Schriften.” 
Though the nineticth anniversary of his birthday 
was celebrated throughout the world and brought to 
him messages of love from the four quarters of the 
globe, even being marked by the publication of 4 
“Zunz Jubelschrift,” he felt that few remembered 
his istence. David Kaufmann alone seems to 
have suceceded in arousing in him the old interest 
for Jewish studies; and Steinschneider was perhaps 
the only one with whom he maintained personal 
intercourse, His thoughts dwelt with her who had 
been his companion, 

While all parties in Judaism have claimed Zunz for 
their own, bis Bible-critical epilogue to his labors (in 
alctter to David Kaufmann) justifies the assumption 
that, if licis to be classified at all, he must be assigued 
a place with Geiger, with whom he was on tertus of 
closest intimacy, and to whose “ Zeitschrift” be was 
a regular contributor. The end, superinduced by a 
fall, came on March 18, 1886, Tothe last he wasclear 
in mind and in the fll possession of his faculties, 






























BIBLIOGRAPHY : Letters and manuscripts in the possession of 
the Lehranstult fiir die Wissenschaft des Judenthums, Berlin; 
Das Buch Zunz, x manuscript atitobiography in the posses 
ion of the Zunzstiftung; Kaufmann, Zz, in Adyemeine 

Dentsche Tiagraphie y idem, in Mouatsxchrift, xxxviils 
















Strodtmann, 74. Heines Leben und Werke, bain, 
Ausdem Leben von Leopold Zunz, Berlin, Jahrbuch 


Flr Jlidische Geschichte, 1902-3; Zunz, GS. 
8. E. G. IL. 
ZUPH: 1. A Levite, and one of the ancestors of 

the prophet Sanmel ([Sam. i.1); in the parallel pas- 
sage, [ Chron. vi. 11(A. V. 26), lie is called Zophai, 
2. A country, perhaps so called because it was in- 
habited by the family of Zuph (I Sam, ix, 5). It 
seems to have been connected with Ramathaim-zo- 
phim ({ Sam. i. 1), since both piaces are mentioned 
together with Mount Ephraim (comp. @ . 4-5). 
E.G M. Sen. 
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ZUPNIK, AARON HIRSCH: Galician He- 
brew and Judeo-German writer; bornat Drohobycz 
¢. 1850. Ih addition to editing the “Drohobyczer 
Zeitung,” a Judeo-German weekly begun in 1883, 
and the “Ziyyon,” a periodical which was at first 
devoted to Hebrew literature (irregularly from 1885 
to 1888) and later became a monthly scientific pub- 
lication (1896-97), Zupnik published the following 
works: “Kedushshat ha-Shem” (Brody, 1867), a 
historical novel depicting Jewish life in Spain and 
adapted from Ludwig Philippson’s “Jacob Tirado ” ; 
“Toledot Abraham” (Lemberg, 1869), biography of 
ébraham Cohn, a preacher of Lemberg; “Emet u- 
Mishpat” (Drohobycz, 1883), a Hebrew translation 
of Joseph von Wertheimer’s “Jtdische Lehre und 
Judisches Leben” (also published in Polish under 
the title “Nauka Zydowska”); “Vom Heder zur 
Werkstiitte ” (#6, 1884), a Fudweo-German novel deal- 
ing with Jewish life in Galicia; “Zur Lésung der 
Judenfrage Durch die Juden ” (Berlin, 1885). 


BIBLIOGRAPRY ; Li » Biblia Kogrophied toches Lexicon, new se- 
ries, 1.; Zeitlin, 


J M. SEL. 
ZURICH: Capital of the Swiss canton of the 
same name. Jews first settled there in the early 
part of the fourteenth century, and soon acquired 
considerable wealth by lending money. They paid 
high taxes for toleration, but were allowed to buy 
and own houses, including the castle of Manegg on 
the Utliberg and an estate in the Beckenhof. On 
the whole, they were treated justly by the govern- 
ment, although they were subject to medievar're- 
strictions, being obliged to wear the JuDENHUT, and 
probably also the Baper. Of Talmudic authors 
only Moses of Zurich, the annotator of the “Se- 
mak” of Isaac BEN JOSEPH OF CoRBEIL, is known 
(Neubauer, “Cat. Bodl. Hebr. MSS.” pp. 183-184). 
In 1848 the Black Death brought about a change 
jn the condition of the Jews, who were accused of 
having poisoned the wells. At the same time 
they were charged with the murder 
The Black of a boy, and in 1349 a number 
Death. of Jews were burned in consequence 
. of these two calumnies. Soon after- 
ward, however, Jews again settled in Zurich, and in 
1401, when those of Schaffhausen and Winter- 
thur were burned on account of the murder of a Chris- 
tian boy at Diessenhofen, their colleagues of Zurich 
were protected by the city council against the citi- 
zens and gilds, although, for their own security, 
they were kept in confinement until all danger was 
over. The hostility of the people and of the gilds 
made it impossible, however, for the council to keep 
the Jews in the town any longer, and in the years 
1424, 1435, and 1436 decrees of expulsion were issued 
against them. Twocenturies latera Frankfort Jew 
named Samuel Eiron made a remark derogatory to 
the founder of Christianity, and was beheaded, 
whereupon it was solemnly proclaimed throughout 
the town that no Jew should again be allowed to 
settle within it unless he had first received special 

permission. 

From that date, 1684, until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century no Jews liyed in Zurich; nor was it 
until the emancipation | of their. coreligionists of 
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opened ta, them. Shortly beforey this, however, a 
few Jews, mostly Alsatians, lived in the suburbs of 
Zurich, where they founded a cemetery. After the — 
emancipation Jews from Endingen and Lengnau, 
the only two villages in Switzerland 
Emancipa- in which Jews had always been allowed 
tion. to live, migrated to Zurich in greater 
numbers, being followed by. their 
coreligionists from other countries, especially from 
the neighboring German states: Among the well- 
known German Jews who lived and died in Zurich 
was Solomon L. Srernueim. About 1870 the: con- 
gregation had increased sufficiently to employ a 
rabbi, the first incumbent being Moritz Levin (now 
with the Reform Congregation of Berlin); the 
second, Alexander Kisch (now in Prague). In 
1883 a synagogue was built in Lowenstrasse. At 
present (1998) the Jewish population of Zurich is 
about 2,00% And, like the whole town, it is of an 
international character. In Zurich, as in: the rest 
of Switzerland, the Jewsgre absolutely free politic- 
ally, but social life is not yet devoid of preju- 
dices. The Cantonal University and the Swiss Poly- 
technic School are attended by many foreign Jews 
and Jewesses, especially from Russia, and there are 
several Jewish professors and privat-docents in the 
two faculties. The gymnasium likewise hasa Jew- 
ish teacher, and two Jewish representatives pit in 
the Cantonal Council, although no Jew is yet a mem- 
ber of the municipal government. 

The Zurich Jews are chiefly merchants, while 
the Polish and Russian immigrants are mostly ped- 
Jers. The chief community is the Israelitische 
Kultusgemeinde, directed since 1898 by Dr. Litt- 
mann, and containing 880 households. In’ addition . 
to this is the Orthodox Israelitische Religionsge- 
-sellschaft, which has a room for worship in a pri- 
‘vate house, and also owns a cemetery. A Jewish 
library of several thousand volumes (including in- 
cunabula and manuscripts) has been purchased by 
the Israelitische Kultusgemeinde from a bequest 
of the historian Heidenheim (who died in Zurich), 
and presented to the municipal library. 


BIBLIOGRAPRY: Ulrich, Sammiung Jtdischer Geschichten 
weiz, Basel, 1748; Bir, Die Juden Ztirichs im 


in der Sch 
Mittelalter, in Zuricher henbuch auf das Jahr 1898; 


Steinberg, , Stadler Geschichte der Juden in der Schweiz 
Wahrend dea Mittelalters, Zurich, 1908; Israelitisches 

Wochenblatt filr die Schweiz, i., Nos. 30, 38. ES 

dD a » BC. 


ZURIEL, MOSES BEN SAMUEL: Mathe- 
matician ofthe seventeenth century; author of 
“Mehaddesh HodMshim ” (Venice, 1653), a calendar 
for 5414-84 (= 1654-74). 

BrsLioGRaPHy : Steinschneider, in Monateschrift, xix. 495. 

E. C. M. SEL. 


ZURISHADDAL: The father of Shelumiel, a 
chief of the tribe of Simeon, who was chosen to aid 
Moses in numbering the people (Num. i. 6; fi. 12; 
vii. 36, 41; x. 19). 

E.G. i. B. P. 

ZURITA: Fortified city of Castile on the River 
Tajo, one and onc-half miles from Pastrana. It had 
a Jewish community as early as 1187, when King 
Alfonso VII. won it from the Moors; and during the 


Almohade persecutions many Jews sought refuge. 
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VIII. in 1180, no distinctions were drawn between 
dews and Christians, and on Dec. 20, 121v, the al- 
jama in Zurita was exempted from all taxation by 
Henry £, of Castile in view of the pecuniary sacri- 
fices made by its members during the war, and in 
recognition of its faithful defense and improvement 
of the fort entrusted to it. In 1474 this same al- 
jama, which was so wealthy that it gave the king a 
thousand doubloons (“ mille aureos”), paid, together 
with the aljamas of Pastrana aad Almequera, two 
thousand maravedis in taxcs. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Boletin Acad. Hist. x1. 166 et xeq.; Rios, Hist. 


1, 356, 111. 599, 
J. M. K. 


ZUTRA, MAR, I.: Exilarch from 401 to 409, 
He was the successor of Mar Kahana and a contem- 
porary of R. Ashi, whose enactments le had to fol- 
jow in spite of his exalted position. He was obliged 
to leave Nehardea and take up his residence in Sura, 
where he held an annual reception at the opening of 
the harvest season for the delegates of all Babylo- 
nian communitics, the receptions being called “rigli” 
(nda ws Nba). In addition Mar Zutra received 
various other delegations at Sura. Nothing further 
is known about his carcer. 





BIBLIOGRAPHY : Gritz, Gesch. iv. 351, note 3; Neubauer, An- 
cerluta, i, 82-33; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, i. 67a, 


a : 8. 0. 


ZUTRA, MAR, II.: Exilarch; born about 496; 
.died about 520; ruled from 512 to 520. He was the 
son of Huna, who was appointed exilarch under 
Firnz. and he was born at the time when Mazdak 
endeavored to introduce communism in all Persia. 
The opposition against Mar Zutra, his imprison- 
ment, and his carly death have given rise to a num- 
ber of legends. The following anecdote is told 
about his birth and the events preceding it: Mar 
Zutra’s father was engaged in constant strife with 
his father-in-law, the school principal Mar Hanina, 
because the latter refused to obey the orders issued 
by the exilarch. Hanina was accordingly punished 
for his disobedience; and, being embittered and hu- 
miliated, lhe went into the prayer-house at night, 
and there shed’a dishful of tears, whereupon be fell 
asleep, THe dreamed that he was in a cedar forest, 
engaged in felling the trees; and when he came to 
the last cedar-tree King David appeared and forbade 
him to fell it, On awakening, Wanina learned that 
the entire house of the exilareh had perished, except 
his daughter, who was pregnant and had been 
spared. Soon afterward she gave birth to a son, 
whom the grandfather named Mar Zutra, at the 
same time assuming personal charge of his training. 
During Mar Zutra’s infancy the exilarchate was 
adininistered by his brother-in-law Mar Pahra, 
or Pahda. The latter bribed King Kobad in order 
that he might remain in oflice; but when Mar Zutra 
had reachéthe age of fifteen, his grandfather pre- 
sented him tothe king as the legitimate ruler, where- 
upon the monarch installed him as exilarch. Mar 
Palida opposed this, but was killed by a fly which 
entered his nostril; and after that event the exi- 
larchs lad a fly on their seal. 

‘Mar Zutra took up arms against the Persians, and 
organized an uprising 10 oppose the introduction of 

















communism, although the king himself wasin favor 
thereof. The immediate cause of the uprising, how- 
ever, was the assassination of the school principal 
Isaac, regarding which no accurate information ex- 
ists. From the fact that Mar Hanina took part in 
the struggle, it may be deduced that it was of a re- 
ligious character. At the head of a company of 400 
Jewish warriors Mar Zutva advanced against the op- 

posing Persian forces; and the battles fought by 
him have furnished material for various legends. 

It is told that a pillar of fire always preceded his 
army; and it is further stated that Mar Zutra 
founded an independent Jewish state, with Mahoga 
as his residence. He ruled as an independent king, 
and imposed heavy taxes on all non-Jews. In spite 
of his able government, however, immorality spread 
among his people, whereupon the pillar of fire dis- 
appeared. In a subsequent battle between Mar 
Zutra and the Persians the former was defeated; 
and both he and his grandfather Hanina were taken 
prisoners and decapitated, their bodies being sus- 
pended from crosses on the bridge at Mahoza. 

The account of Mar Zutra’s life is4ased ona mix- 
ture of historic facts and legendary narratives. 
Thus, the description of the uprising of the Jews 
against Persian reforms, the statement regarding the 
prominent position held by Mar Zutra, and the ac- 
count of his death are ali based on historical data, 
whereas the stories of the extinction of the exilarchal 
house are legendary, as are also the dream of Hanina 
(which corresponds with that of Bostanai) and the 
account of the pillar of fire. All those legends, 
however, which tend to prove that the later rulers 
of Babylonia were usurpers have a basis of truth, in- 
asmuch as Mar Zutra’s only son emigrated to Jeru- 
salem, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Gritz, Gesch. v. 4-6, note 1 br euoauens thet 
dota, il. 76; Heilprin, Seder ha-Dorot, 1. 


a 8. 0. 


ZUTRA, MAR, BAR MAR ZUTRA: Pal- 
estinian scholar. On the day of his birth his father 
was crucified, and his mother fled with him to Pal- 
estine, where he was later appointed archipherecite 
(sce ARCHIPHERECITES). According to Brill, he was 
active in causing the scientific material collected in 
Palestine to be gathered together and examined; 
and the Palestinian Talmud is said to have been 
completed in his lifetime. During his term of office 
the order of Justinian in relation to reading from 
Holy Scripture was promulgated; and the first op- 
posing utterance is said to lave been made by Mar 
Zutra. His place of residence was probably Tibe- 
, and by virtue of his title he was the official 
leader of the Palestinian Jews. 














: Heiiprin, Seder ha- 
Filipow ki, p. 935 Weiss, Dur, iv. 


8. 0. 


ZUZIM: Name of an ancient people mentioned 
in Gen. xiv, 5 as residing in Ham, the territory east 
of the Jordan, and as having been smitten by Chedor- 
laomer, The narrator must have supposed that the 
Zuzim were well known, for he prefixes the definite 
article to their name, though its use may also 
imply that even io him the nation was somewhat neb- 
ulous. This prefix induced the Septuagint and the 
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Peshitta (or the scribe of the copy underlying their 
version) to read the name as an appellative. They 
therefore translate it as “the strong” (= “ha- 
‘izzuzim ”) or “the mighty ” (= “ha-‘ezuzim”), and 
thus identity the people with the Rephaim, the giants 
who occupied the district and who are said to have 
been called “Zamzummim’” by the Ammonites (Deut. 
ii. 20). The rendering of Symmachus results from 
a combination of the two names Zuzim and Zam- 
zunmim (Zoagoypew), and thus anticipates those 
modern scholars who maintain that the names are 
identical, the variance being due to scribal errors. 
fayce (“Iligher Criticism and the Verdict of the 
Monuments,” pp. 160 et seg.; “Expository Times,” 
viii, 468), proceeding on the theory that Gen. xiv. is 
4 translation of a Babylonian document, advances 
the hypothesis that the double spelling of the name 
arose from the idertity of the characters “m” and 
“win Babylonian, It has also been proposed to 
connect the name with Ziza, a military post of the 
Roman period (Dillmann, “ Genesis,” «ad loc. ). 
E. G. Hi. 

ZWEIFEL? LAZAR (ELIEZER ZEBI B. 
DAVID HA-KOHEN): Russian apologist and 
critical compiler from rabbinical works; born at Mo- 
ghilef April 15, 1815; died at Gluchof Feb. 18, 1888. 
He was a lecturer in the rabbinical seminary of Jito- 
mir from 1858 until the institution was closed in 1874. 
Zweifel was a collector of excerpts and quotations 
from rabbinical literature, which he used in all his 
works to such an extent that they comprise about 
three-quarters of the text. One large “yalkut” of 
his compilation was burned, and only about a tenth 
of the original work was saved from the fire that 
once destroyed his house. Zweifel acted as a medi- 
ator and peace-maker between the various Jewish 
sects, and was especially prominent as a protector of 
the Hasipim. Healso defended the Karaites against 
the attack of Deinard, and even had a good word 
for Reform (“Sanegor,.” pp. 88-41, 43). He en- 
deavored also to give a Jewish coloring to Spivoza’s 
philosophy, and quoted fifty opinions, most of which, 
including that of Besht (Ba‘aL Sukm-Tos), were in 
harmony with the philosopher, while he himself con- 
tended that the only difference Iny in the fact that 
Spinoza used words without careful discrimination 
to explain his system (“Shalom ‘al-Yisrael,” iii. 43, 
ed. Wilna, 1873). 

Zweifel was a prolific writer and one of the first 
to use Talmudic and idiomatic Hebrew for the mod- 
ern poetry which he freqaently coin posed, stanzas 
being interspersed throughout his works. ile was 
also a talented and epigrammatic Yiddish author, 
and some of his productions in that field were pub- 
lished in Spector’s “ Hausfreund.” 

Zweifel is best knowp through his apologetic “ Sha- 
Jom ‘al-Yisrael,” a work in four volumes, two of 
which are marked “ part true.” He hased his defense 
on the ground that “ Beshtism ” (nunwya) is the de- 
velopment of the views expressed in the “ Morch Ne- 

bukim” of Maimonides, the “ Hobot ha- 
Defense of Lebabot” of Bahya, and the “ Mesillat 
Hasidism. Yesharim” of Moses Luzzatto. He 
showed also that similar ideas were 
found in Luria's cabalistic system, and demonstrated 





-drian Jews (“Shalom ‘al-Yisrael,” i. 





what had already been recognized in the Talmud 
and in early literature by Philo and other Alexan- 
47). He 
claimed, moreover, that the prejudice against the 
Hasidim and the persecutions which they were forced 
to endure at the hands of their opponents were as 
unjust as the oppression of Jews by Christians (db. 
vi. 59). He admitted, however, that Hasidism 
had changed somewhat since the time-of Besht, and 
that the rank and file of those who professed Hasi- 
dism no longer strictly followed the ancient path. 
He accordingly urged the leading rabbis or zaddi- 
kim, especially RK. Mordecai of Czernobel, R. Israel 
of Razun, and R. Mendel of Lubawicz, to instruct 
their thousands of adherents to weed out the idlers 
among them, and to refrain from denunciations 
and appeals to the government in their petty quar- 
rels, likewise imploring them to cease introducing 
innovations into minhagim (¢d. iii., end, ed. Wilna). 
Zweifel was bitterly criticized by the Maskilim for 
his apologetics and panegyrics of the Hasidim. Hay- 
yim Selig Slonimski, his colleague in the rabbinical 
seminary, made a public protest, de- 
Replies to claring that Zweifel’s opinion was not 
Zweifel. shared by the faculty and that he 
trusted it would make no impression 
on the students (“Ha-Meliz,” viii, No. 87; comp. 
also Nos. 42-45, 47). Some remarked that his name 
Zweifel (= “ doubt”) was indicative of his wavering 
and unbalanced mind, and J. L. Gordon hesitated to 
take Zweifel seriously (“Iggerot Yeleg,” ii. 277), 
while Isaac Hirsch Weiss regarded his efforts to 
harmonize the factions as unavailing, all refutation 
of false accusations against Jews in general being 
superfluous or useless, though he admitted Zweifel’s 
good intentions and the value of his works taken 
as a whole (“Ha-Asif,” iii. 152). 
The works of Zweifel are as follows: (1) “Minnim 
we-Ugab,” containing a poctical introduction in 
: which the numerical value of the let- 
Works. ~ ters of each line is 1,856 (the year of 
issue), notes on various passages of the 
Bible and Talmud, poems, and a collection of say- 
ings entitled “ Pirke de R. Eliezer ha-Katan ” (Wil- 
na, 1858); (2) “Musar Ab,” containing the letter of 
admonition addressed by Maimonides to his son 
Abraham, the ethical will of Judah ibn Tibbon to 
his son Samuel, together with notes and explana- 
tions, and 150 proverbs (Jitomir, 1865); (3) “ Pardes 
Rimmopim,” explanations of legendary haggadot in 
the Talmud, by Shem-Tob Shaprut (first ed., Sab- 
bionetta, 1554), edited with an introduction and re- 
marks (Jitomir, 1866); (4) * Likkute Zcbi,” a collec- 
tion of remarks on the Bible and Midrash by Hirsch 
Zebi Segall of Kovno, edited with introduction and 
notes (75. 1866), (5) “ Tushiyyah,” stories and po- 
ems, chiefly translations from Russian and German 
(db. 1867); (6) “ Homer be-Yad ha-Yozer,” an ethico- 
philosophical commentary on Pappeabeim's litur- 
gical hymn * Ki Hinne Ka-Homer” for theeveot Yom 
Kippur, with notes, a eulogy on Solomon Lob Ra- 
poport, and similar material (2), 1868); (7) “Sha- 
Jom ‘al-Yisrael” (i-iii., part 1, 7). 1868-70; iii., 
part 2, Wilna, 1873, iv., Jitomir, 1878; comp. J. 8. 
Trachtmann in “Ha-Karmel,” 1878, No. 11); (8) 
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Jacob Lab. Margolioth, with notes (Jitomir. 1870); 
(8) “Heshbon’ shel ‘Olam,” on theodicy (Warsaw, 


- 1878); (10) “Nezah Yisrael,” the vitality of the 


Jewish nation explained by the teachings of Juda- 
ism (St. Petersburg, 1884; reprint from Zederbaum’s 
“Meliz Ehad Minni Elef”); (11) “Sanegor,” a de- 
fense against the accusation of materialism and Tal- 
mudic Judaism, divided into five sections and giv- 
ing histovieal explanations (Warsaw, 1885; 2d ed., 
Wilna, 1894; comp. J. L. Freidkin in “Keneset Yis- 
rael,” i. 242; Berdyczewski, in “ Bet ha-Midrash,” i. 
8%); and (12) “‘Olam Katan,” or “Klein Weltel,” 
a Yiddish poem reprinted from “Ha-Zofeh” (Lon- 
don, 1894). Zweifel wrote also numerous articles 
for the Hebrew weeklies and magazines, 

Zweifel’s granddaughter Pauline Zweifel is an 
opera-singer of international reputation. She grad- 
uated from the Warsaw Conservatorium, made her 
début at Milan, and sang at the opera house in Rio 
de Janeiro in 1905. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY t Ha-Maggid, xxxii.. Nos. 41-45; Ha-Meliz, 


No, 38; Ha-Asif, v. 214; ha-Sifrut, tv. 2738-276 ; 
apéroe in ‘Sefer Nanak ao pp. pate Zeitlin, 
t. Post-Mendels. p. 481. LDE 
R dD. BE. 


ZWEIFEL, PAUL: German gynecologist; 
born at Hiéngg, near Zurich, Switzerland, June 30, 
1848; educated at the University of Zurich (M.D. 
1871), In 1871 he received the “venia legendi” at 
the University of Strasburg, where he had already 
become assistant in the gynecological institute. In 
1876 he was appointed professor of gynecology at 
the University of Erlangen, and in 1887 he was 
transferred to Leipsic. He has the title “Geheimer 
Medizinal-Rat.” 

Zweifel has contributed over one hundred mono- 
graphs to medical journals. Among his many works 
may be mentioned: “Ueber den Verdauungsapparat 
der Neugeborenen” (Strasburg, 1874); “Lehrbuch 
der Operativen Geburtshilfe” (Stuttgart, 1881; ap- 
peared as “Lehrbuch der Geburtshtlfe,” 1d. 1887, 
5th ed. 1901); “ Der Einfluss der Aerztlichen Thitig- 
keit auf die Bevdlkerungsbewegung” (#. 1887); 
“Die Symphyseotomie” (¢b. 1898); and “ Aetio- 
logie, Prophylaxis und Therapie der Rachitis” (id. 
1900). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: Pagel, Biog. Lex.; Meyers Konversations- 
Lextkon: Brockhaus Konvereations- Leatkon. 
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With this the concluding volume of THE Jewrsn Excyciorepra the Funk & Waanaiis Company 
fulfil the promise made to their subscribers nearly eight years ago to supply the world at large with a full 
account of the history, views, and sociology of the Jewish people from their appearance in history down 
to the present day. The publishers feel that they may claim to have carried out their promise unstintingly, 
and with sole regard to thoroughness of workmanship. A few figures, which may be interesting in them- 
selves, will suffice to. substantiate this elaim. The promise was made to provide twelve volumes con- 
taining 8,000 pages supplied by 400 contributors, and embellished by 2,000 illustrations. Tbe twelve volumes 
contain 8,572 pages, written by 605 contributors, and supplemented by 2,464 illustrations, a large number 
of them full-page, with a considerable number of photogravures, and 28 reproduced in facsimile by lith- 
ographic process incolors. Of the merits of the work it is scarcely the publishers’ place to speak, but the uni- 
versal verdict of the press of the world bas been that it preseuts its subjects in fulness of detail and 
with perfect impartiality of treatment, It has been the aim of the editorial bourd to present all sides of 
Jewish life from every standpoint held by any important section’ of the Jewish community. Imperfec- 
tions there must needs be in a work of this scope, which has absolutely no forerunners by which it can be 
checked; but care has been taken to reduce these to a minimum by every device that has been suggested by 
the ingenuity of the editorial board or the experience of the publishing-house. In cases of doubt resort 
was had to the advice of the boards of consulting editors in Europe and America, especially on matters of 
general policy. During the making of the Encyclopedia the American board was unfortunately decreased 
by the regretted deaths of Dr. M. Mielziner and Dr. M. Jastrow, the latter of whom to the end of the second 
volume was editor of the Talmudic Department, and who showed his interest in the work by remaining 
a consulting editor till his death. The forcign board lost Prof. Moritz Lazarus, Dr. Eude Lolli, and Dr. 
Kayserling, the last of whom, besides acting as a consulting editor, contributed the largest number of arti- - 
cles to the Encyclopédia of all contributors other than the office staff. ‘ 

The 8,168,957 words the presentation of which this volume completes have been selected for the 
reader from the 9,630,211 that were supplied by the contributors; gr, in other words, one ward out of every 
six has been eliminated in order to present the fullest amount of information within the space limits. By 
this use of the pruning-knife the alphabetical division of the volumes was made to coincide almost exactly 
with theschedule laid down before the first volume was issued. In this way alone it became possible to 
treat subjects in the later letters of the alphabet with just as much fulness as those in the earlier volumes, 

As promised in the first volume, the Funk & Wagnails Company repeat herewith the list of stanch 
friends of Tie Jewish Encyctoprpia who by their loyal trust have rendered the production of these 
volumes practicable. In an enterprise of this kind, addressed in the first place to a special public, the 
support of that public during the progress of the work is as necessary for its adequate completion as is the 
literary ability of the editorial board or the executive capacity of the publishing-house, The promises of 
the list of patrons contained in the first volume encouraged the Funk & Wagnalls Company to undertake 
the work; the fulfilment has enabled them to carry it through to what may be fairly termed a triumphant 
conclusion. They hereby render their thanks to those who throughout this arduous undertaking have 
stood by their side as silent but very efficacious helpers. < 

Unfortunately, great discrepancies cxist between the former list and that now presented to the reader. 
Through misunderstanding, through ill health, or through failure of means, a number of the original subseri- 
bers found themselves unable to carry out their engagements, and at one time the Funk & Wagnalls Company 
had in view the suspension of the work owing to this lack of support. At this juncturea number of 
public-spirited gentlemen in America undertook to guarantee the sale of a certain number of copies of the 
Encyclopedia, and others in England, headed by Sir Isidore Spielmann, made an earnest and successful 
appeal for increased subscription. Thus encouraged, the Funk & Wagnalls Company determined to continue 
in a task which, if it promised no adequate profit, seemed to them a worthy contribution to the higher life 
of America and of the world. Sustained by the support of these gentlemen, the Funk & Wagnalls Com- 
pany have spared no pains or expense to carry out the plans of the editorial board in their entirety, and 
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trust that the work now presented to the reader is a worthy outcome of American constructive scholar- 


ship and of American publishing entcrprise. 


The names of the American public- -spirited gentlemen referred to above are as follows: 
LOUIS MARSHALL 
“« M. WARLEY PLATZEK .« 
JACOB H. SCHIFF: 
_JAMES SPEYER 
LEOPOLD STERN 


NATHAN BIJUR wos 
PHILIP §. HENRY . 
L. N. WERSHFIELD 
ADOLPH LEWISOHN 
LEONARD LEWISOHN 
(DECEASED) 


*@ New Yors, Dec., 1905. 
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-New York City 
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.New York City 
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‘Addelston, William Lay 
Adelberg, A. 
Adelman, L. . 
ae heimer, E. . .+.-Minneapolis, Mi 













































.New York City 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 














» Hyman «New York City 
Adelstein Michael : :Montreal, Canada 
Adler, Chas. 8. New York City 
Adler, Cyrus, Ph.D. .New York City 
Adler, I. Rochester, N uy 





Adler, Prof. Felix, 
Adler, Harris B., M. D. 
Adler, isaac J. 
Adler, Jacob P. 
Adler, 


“New York Gity 
New York City 
+ New York City 
~ Rochester, N.Y. 


Adler, 3 -New York City 
Adler, ‘New York City 
‘Adler, Ma ‘ew Haven, Conn. 
‘Adler, Paul. ° -St. Louis, Mo. 
‘Adler, Simon : [New York’ City 
Adler, William. .; ee [New Onleans, Ta. 
‘Agat, Rev. 4 ; 2 
‘Agoos, L.. 






Aiken, Rev. 8. J. 
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Aizenman, Ralph ew York City 
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Alexander, Leo. 
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American, Sadie. 

Amman and Mack 
Amram, Miss Carrie KE. 
Amram, David Werner. 
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Amster, Moses 
Anable, 1. Nott, 
Anaver, Henry F. 
‘Andrews, Rev. R. M. 
Anrade, Jacob A. 
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Apfel, Ignace Irving. . 
Apfel, M. Marion, M.. D.. 


Apfelbaum, 


Apfelbaum, Herman . 
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Apotheker, D. . 
Applebaum, A. C. 


April, J. 
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Arbib, Alexander 
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Argow, Rev. Willi 
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Arkin, Henry. 
Arkin, M. . . 
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Arkin, Simon. 
Arkin, William, 
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‘Arnold, Arthur Strau: 
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.New York City 
New Orleans, La. 
.New York City 
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“Philadelphia, Pa 
.New York City 
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New York City 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York City 
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.New York City 
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.New York Gity 
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New York City 
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“New York City 
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New York City 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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. New York City 
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Kittrell, N. 7 
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Scranton, P: a 
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New York City 
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New York City 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
... Detroit, Mich, 
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iagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Boston, Mass, 


Bauer, Madame Julie H. 
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Bauer, Rev. Sol . 
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Aronson, Joseph 
Aronson, M. 
‘Aronson, M. 
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‘Aronson Oscar. | New York City | Baum, Henry 
‘Aronson, S.- “Now York City Baum, Joseph... 
‘Aronson, Saul. “Brooklyn, N.Y. | Baum; Joseph, b.D. 
‘Aronstain, J. Springfield, Mass. | Baum, Rev Solomon 


Baum, Soma, M.D. 
Baumgarden, Ben. 
Baumgart, Isidor. . . 
Baumgarten, Herman 
Baumgarten, Julius 

Bayard, Harris, ... 

Bazel, Rey. Jacob M. 
Beck, Charles . 


Aschaffenburg, A. 
Ascher, Simon, . 
Aschheim, Mayer 8. 
Ash, Louis, . . 
Ash, Mark . 
Asher, Mrs, Joseph 
Asher, Maurice, 4 
Asikowitz, E. 
Asinof, M1 


New Orleans, La. 


‘Brooklyn, N. ¥, 
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Boston,’ Mass, 
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Beaver Falls, P; 
New Orleans, LE. 

New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
New York City 
hiladelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
. Bradford, Pa. 
New York City 
Okolona, Miss, 
. New York City 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
ittsburg, Pa. 


Behren, Louis D. 
Augustus, N. G. Behrend, Jacob 

‘Augyal, Sam ‘ 
‘Averbach, H.. 


Avner, Maurice Louis. 




























Avrutine, J. New York City 
Avrutis, A. . New York Gity | B : 
Axilrod, J. ;Cumberland, Wis, | Belkowsky, Isidor, 
Bell, Victor C. . 
B Beller, A. 
Baar, Herman N......... ..-New York City | Beller, Jacob. 
Babad, Nathan M., M.D... - New York City | Beller, M.... 







Beller, Wolf. 
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Benatar, Louis. 
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ache, Mrs. Semon . 
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-New York Gity 
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achlin, David. . : Brooklyn, N.Y. | Benchman, §, ... ‘ 
Bachrach, Julius. .New York Cit; Bendheim, Ferdinand. .. Altoona, Pa. 
Bachrach, L.... -Rondout, N. Y. | Bendit, Sig Lo... . New York City 
Bachrach, 8. L.... +so+++..New York Cit Bendon, George. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Bachrach, Simon WY Oakland, Gall | Benedict, Julian New York City 


Benedict, W. 8.. 
Benerofe, Abraham 
Benisch, Miss Leah. 


‘New Orleans, af 
+ New 
Brooklyn, No, 


Bachs, Herman, 
Backer, George... 
Bacon, Col. Alex. 8...... 


-New York City 
-New York City 
-New York City 











Badanes, B. B.... .New York Cit} Benjamin, E. V. New Orleans, La. 
Baehr, Herman .New York Gity Benjamin, F, D. - Toronto, Ont., Canada 
Baer, Harry E. . | ‘New York Gity | Benjamin, M. M.... Minneapolis, Minn. 
Baer, J. M..... Leste -Finleyville, Pa. | Benjamin, Morris W New York City 
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Barr, Nathan ™. 
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Barth, Leopold. . 
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New York Cit Kayser, Leopold. 

“Chicago, Ill. | Kayton, Harmon 
‘Shreveport, La. | Kearney, Rev. John 
New York City | Kehimann, L. 

New York City | Keifer, Louis 
New York City | Keiffer, Mrs. Julius. 
"New York City | Keiler, John W. 
Kahn, Solomon ‘Philadelphia Pa. Keiner, William. 
‘Kahn, William : Charlestown, W. Va. | Keiser, By 
Kahnheimer, Josep! : Cardington, Ohio | Keller, A. M.. 

. . . . Jamaica, N.Y. Keller, Charles EB. 
M Keller, Jacob 
Kellert, 8... 








































New York City 
Chicago, Il. 
Orleans, La. 
..Padueah, Ky. 
ck Haven, Pa. 
Buffalo, N.Y, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
Shelbyville, Ill. 
- Houston, Tex. 
Montreal, Canada 











Kempe, .....New York Gity 
Kalisch, Samuel, Kemper, 8. A - Tersey City, N. J. 
Kalish, Louis P* Kempner, Adolph. .... : Chicago, TL 
Kaliski, Hyman. . New York City | Kerapner, 1. H sek Galveston, Tex. 


-Duluth, Minn. 
ew Haven, Conn. 
Lexington, Ky, 
llartford, ¢ 
Brooklyn, 
Montreal, Canada 
. Chicago, ll. 
New York City 
ew York City 
New ¥ ork City 
; Trouklyn, § N.Y. 


Kallman, Charles 
Kalmon, Fried. 
Kamaiky, Leon. 
Kamber, J. 5 
Kamber, Minnie. . 
Kamin, Meyer. 
Kaminer, R. ‘ 
Kaminski, Edward. 
Yamm, William, D.D. 
Kampert, Dr. Gustav. 
Kandell, George. 
Kane, H., D> 
Kann, Albert, M. 
Kann, M. M.. 
Kanner, Gabi 
Kanrich, 8. 
Kantor, Da: 
Kantor, Leon. 
Kantor, William L., M.D. 
Kantrowitz, Sigmund. . - 





‘Boston, Mass. | Kenner, Elijah 
J Kent, Charles F. 
Kentueky University - 
Kepelman, Rev. H 
Kepold, V. 
Kert, L 
i St. Louis, Kesner, J. 
. New York City | Kessler, Aaron. 
.. Chicago, Ill. Kessner, M. L 
New York City | Kest, Max. . ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Kesterbaum, Nathan. . 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | Kestler, Joseph. 
_New York City | Kiernan, Peter. 
Pittsburg, Pa, | King, ae A 
Jew York City | King, M.. 
ww York City | King, Maxwell Tenealit M. 
w York City 
ew York Gity 
.New York City 
lew orks Git ee 





























ce Ne de 






, Orleans, La, 
w York City 
y York City 
.Boston, Mass. 
Lafayette, Ins 
.Pittsburg, Pa. 
Allegheny, Pa. 
Peekskill, N. ¥ 
























Kaplan, A “Trenton, N “New York City 
Kaplan, Rev. Bernard M- n Francisco, Call New York City 
Kaplan, C... , “Philadelphia, Pa: . Montreal, Canada 
Kaplan, Isaac M. <7) Brooklyn, Ny . Shreveport, La. 
Kaplan, J “ "San Franeisco, Cal. shberg, Elias. :New York City 
Kaplan, J. H.. ‘Albuquerque, New Mex. | Kiss, Frank. ‘New York City 
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New York City 
New York City 
New York City 






























































































-Brooklyn, N. ¥. | Kraus, Dan. 
++-Paterson, N. J. | Kraus, S... 
- Newport News, V: 





Klask: 
Klatt, Eriedri 


eh .:Milford, Gonn, | Krause, J... ‘St. Louis, Mo. 
Klatzko Brothers, New York City Krauskopf, Josep! ‘hiladelphia, Pa, 
Klauber, 8. J Orange, N. J Krauskopf, Rev. M: New ‘Yorke City 
Klebansky, K ~Pittsburg, Pa. | Krauss, Tl)... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Klebansky, Wo Philadetphia, Pa. Krehbiel, Herman. ew York City 
Klein, Rev. David, B. Columbus, Ohio | Kreinson, J... Bradford, Pa. 
Klein, E 4 Cincinnati, Ohio remen, Julius J. lew York Gity 






Klein, Gutman. del, Samuel, 




























Klein, Herman. get, Leon. ‘ovidence, R, 
Klein, Israel. Helena, Mont. New York Cit 
Klein, Jacob. . Cleveland, Ohio ewark, N. 1 
Klein, Joseph New York City Fitto Lc ctuos 7 Baltimore, Md, 
Klein, L... New York City Kyrivulin, Arnold. ew York City 


Klein, Leo. W. New York City Krolik, Henry 








Klein, Moses Philadelphia, Pa. Kroll, E. L, ew York Citys 
Riein; Rev. SlNew York City | Rroll! Herman, : ew York Cite 
Klein, Solomo: .New York City Kroll, Lazar i New York City: 
Klein, William. . New York City Krone, Joel. New York City 
Kleiner, Nath: ew Haven, Conn. Kronengold, Adolph. y ¥; 
Kieinert, A. . Chicago, Ill. Kronengold, Philip. y 
Kleinert, I. B. . New York City Krueger, Herman. - Baltimore, Md. 


Kleinfeld, Rev. A. 8. 

Kleinfeld, Rev. Dr. Sol 
Kleinhaus, Samuel. 
Kleinman, M., M.D. 


Paterson, N. J. Krulewiteh, Bernard. 
New York City Krulewiteh, Isaac A. 
sey City, N. J. | Kubie, Samuel... . 
.New York City Kuder, M. A.. 
rovidence, R. I. Kudlich, H, 6, 
New York Gity | Kuff, M.S)... 1 
Allentown, Pa, | Kugel, Julius J.. 
- Anguilla, Miss. Kuhn, Isaac... . 
Philadelphia, a. | Kuldell, Rev. A. R 
-New York City | Kulla, Jacob. . 7 


New York City 
New York City 
v New York City 
- Parkersburg, W. Va, 
. New York Cit 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York Cit; 
-Champaign, Hl. 
dilegheny, Pa, 





Klendman, Emanuel. 
Kline, Charles. 
Kline, Henry, 
Kline, Henry 8, . 
Klingenstein, Jacob, 















Knittschnitt, E,W. ew Orleans, La. | iunestlich, D., M.D. ew York City 
Knobloch, I)..." F .New York’ Gity | Kuposky, Barnett...) “Boston, Mass, 
Knoch, Ike, Birgleeiercleislerdiae anviile, Cal. | Kuppeuheimer, Louis 13. . | . Chicago, Il. 
Knopf, Samuel. oe) w York City | Kupperman, L.. -New York City 
Kobacker, Morris ..........0 01 - Toledo, Ohio | Kurtz, Gustavus Roxbury, Mass, 
Kobre, Max...... . vee +-New York City | Kurtz, R. M.. os Gleveland: Ohio 
Koch, Henry. ... --New York City | Kurzman, Charles... | ..- New York Cit 

Koch, Samuel. Pensacola, Fla. | Kussy, Miss Sarah - Newark, N. J, 





Koefeman, Fred. -New York City 














Koenig, Samuel W. | | : New York Gity 
Koff, Jacob. : site es ew York City | Lachman, Hon. Samson. .. bie ...New York City 
Kofler, Samuel. -New York City | Lack, Morris : -New York Git: 
Kofka, Jacob lew York City | Lackheim, G :. Baltimore, Md. 





Kohen, Samuel 


-New York Cit; 
Kohler, Max J...... if 


-Christiansburg, Va. | Ladinski, L. 
-New York City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























































Kohler, ‘Max J. ’ -New York City »...New York City 
Kohlman, W., M. ae anid New Orlean New Orleans, La, 
Kohn, A.B... . y Pittsburg, Pa, 
Kohn, Aaron. a New York City 

‘ohn, Arnold oo Pl ¥ w York City 

ohn, D,. + +..New York City ew York City 
Kohn, Davi -Philadelphia, Pa. Albany, Ga. 


Kohn, Edmund. 


New York City 
Kohn, Emerich. 


New York City | Landau, Samuel 
Kohn, Leo. Seattle, Wash. | Landauer, H. 
Kohn, S. B. Philadelphia, Pa. | Landberg, Max 
Kohn, Samu -Philadelphia, Pa. Lande, Mareus. . su he 
Kohn, Simon I. Philadelphia, Pa. | Landes, Leonard, M.D. . 
Kohns, Lazarus. New York Gity | Landfried, C. J.,. M.D. |. 
Kohns, Lee. New York City Landman, Louis H., M.D. 


Chicago, Ill, 
kesbarre, Pa, 
Chicago, Ill, 
hester, N.Y, 
York City 
w York City 
Orleans, La. 
incinnati, Ohio 





Kohut, Rev, New York City | Lando, M..... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Kolasky, M, New York City | Landon, Amos W altimore, M 
Kolber, 8 Landon, Charles W Baltimore, M 





Komie, Emanuel ~..Chicago, Ti. Landsberg, Louis 
Kommel, B. , New York City Landsberg, Max, Ph.D. 
Kommel, Isaa New York City | Landsman, S, M., M.D. 
Kompert, Gustav, M. New York City | Langfeld, A. M. ‘a 

Koplan, H........ Chicago, Hi. Lanrowitz, Leon. 
Koplik, Joseph B. . lew York City | Lapidus, H... 


..... Detroit, Mic 
‘Rochester, N.Y. 
New York City 

Philadelphia, Pa, 

New York Gity 

New York City 




















Koplik, Philp, New York City | Larner, John B -Washington, D. CG. 
Koplin, J, 22... diladelphia, Pa, Lascoff, J. Leo New York City 
Kopold, Joseph. Néw York Gity | Lasday, Max. . .Pittsburg, Pa, 
Kops, Daniel. New York City | Lasdusky, Joseph. Homestead, Pa. 
Kopstein, Emil. . New York City | Lasker, Hyman M. -Troy, N.Y. 
Koransky, Dr. H.... New York City | Lasker, Isidore, . -Chicago, IL. 





Haverhill, Mass, 
Portsmouth, Va, 
New York Cit 
Baltimore, Md, 


Koref, Ignatz... .. 
Kornfeld, Joseph Saui 
Korngut, Samuel D... 
Kornholz, Frederick W’. 


New York City | Lasky, H.... 
-Montreal, Canada | Lasting, Samuel 
Elizabeth, N. J. Lanbheim, Julius. . 
Philadeip} 


Pa. | Lauebheim, Jacob M. 








Kornick, G..... -Boston, Mass. Lauchheimer, Sylvan - Baltimore, Md. 
Kors, Charles H -Philadeipbia, Pa. | Lauer, E.H. . Portland, Ore. 
Kory, Sol, 8. Vieksburg, Miss. | Eauer, Leon _ Baltimore, Md. 








Kotlowitz, Morri 
Kottarsky, Samue 
Kottek, Jacob D 
Kraft, ‘William. 
Krakauer, Jacques. 
Krakower, Max. 

Kram, Louis. 
Kramer, H.. 
Kramer, 8. > 
Kramer, 8. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. Laufman, G 
-Philadelphia, Pa. | Laufman, T 
,New York City Lauterbach, Ex 
Cleveland, Ohio Laventali, Julius. ‘ 
-New York City Lavitt, Max. ... Norfalk, Va. 
- Brooklyn, N. 2s Lawrence, Be D. Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘New York City | Lazarus, David M _, Allegheny, Pa. 

. Chicago, Ii, | Lazarus, Frederick : -.., Columbus, Ohio 
-New York City | Lazarus, Henry L -New Orleans, La, 
-Cadillac, Mich. Lazarus, Leon! - Bayonne, N. J. 

ew York City Lazdon, Jacob , a 


o 


-- Cleveland, 

. .Cleveiand, Ohio 
-New York City 
Albany, N.Y. 
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...New York Gity 
...,New York City 

-Toronto, Canada 
“New York. City 
_New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
“New York Gity 
.New York City 
.New York City 


.Montreal, Canada | Levine, Leopold E. . 
. Brooklyn; N. Levinsky, Irene Ida. 
-Chicago, I Levinsky, L...... 
Boston, Mass. | Levinson, ‘Alexander, 
New York City | Levinson, D.... 
Brooklyn, N. Y. | Levinson, James. 
hiladelphia, Pa. Levinson, Joseph. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. Levinson, Leo. 
New York City | Levinson, Loui: 
Vegas, N. Mex. | Levinson, M. Z. eI 
Dayton, Ohio | Levinson, Samuel.. 
ew York Cit: Uiey Levinstein, Israel. 
Peru, I Levinthal, Rev. B. L. 
New York City Levinthal, Rev. Isidore 
“New York City | Levison, Isaac. 
't. Wayne, Ind. Levison, Isidore. . 
Cleveland, Ohio | Levison, J. G 
.Brooklyn, N. Y. ei ison, 8. 
«Detroit, Mich. an, Isidor 8. 
New York City Teviton, A. H., M.D. 
Leviton, Aaron. 
e Levitt, M. J., M.D. 
. Wilkesbarre, Pa. Levkowitz, 8. 
Plainfield, N. J. Levor, G 
.New York Gity | Levor, Mrs. L. 8 
“Lowell, Mass. | Levoy, B. M... 
‘Terre Haute, Ind. | Levy. A., M.D....... 
Lafayette, Ind. Levy, Rev. Dr. A. R 
Chicago, Ll | Yevy, Aaron... 
ew Orleans, La. Levy, Abraham. . 
-New York City | Levy, Abram. 


Leavitt, 8 
Lebovitz, Bernhard 
Lebovitz, Jacob. . 
Lebowich, Max 
Lebowitz, Henry. 
Lechner, Richard L. 
Lederer, Ephraim. 
Leeberman, G., M. 
Leesersohn, Leonard. . 
Lefkovits, Dr. M, 
Lefkowitz, Rev. Davi 
Lefkowita, Hyman B 
Lehman, A 
Lehman, Edgar. 
Lehman, Irving. . 
Lehman, Isidore. 
Lehman, Israel J. 
Rehovitz, Bernhar 
Lehrhaupt, David 
Lehring, William. 
Leiber, 8. Philip, 
Leibowitch, Leon, M.D. 
Leibson, Joseph, 
Leichtentritt, 3 
Teiler, Max. 

Leinkin, Morri 
Leipziger, Emil W 
Leixer, Rev. Joseph. 
Lelewer, D....... 
Lemann, Isaac Ivan 
Lemelson, Joseph, 































































































































































Cincinnati, Obid 
Baltimore, Md. 
‘Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
.New York City 
New York City 
. Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
[Springfield, Mass. 
. Baltimore, Md. 
Chicago, Ill, 
“New York City 
New York City 
.New York City 
loversville, N. Y. 
Attica, Ind, 
New York Cit City: 
‘Perth Amboy, N 
Chicago, TH 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ew York City 
Augusta, Ga. 























Lenchner, S.... . Pittsburg, Pa. | Levy, Achille phicanos I. 
Leo, J. 8. ‘Montreal, Canada | Levy, Arthur C.. Rutland, Vt. 
Leon, Albert -Newark, N. J. | Levy, B. H ‘avannah, Ga, 











Leon, David. . . - “New York City | Levy. Benjamin F. Elmira, * 
Leopold, Isaac, M.D "Philadelphia, Pa. | Levy, Charles 8... New York Cit 

Leopold, M... Millville, N. J. | Levy, D Baltimore, Md, 
Leopold, Simon. Levy, 1 New Orleans, La. 
Lerner, Wilmington, Del. 


. : S N Gi Levy, D. 











Leroy, BoM 4 ity | Levy, Davic New York City 

Lesinsk, A sees levy, Rev. -Selma, Ala. 

Lesser, FE... : ‘Birmingham, Als. | Levy, Rlias Henry. New York City 

Tener, George, 3 ae ert rt » New Yosk City New Orleans, La. 
esser, 





!New York Guy ..New York City 


Lesser, 











Lesser, L. 

“Lesser, S Augusta, Ge 

Leszynsky, .New York City New York City 
Leucht, B New Orleans oy .New York City 
Leucht, . Newark, N. “Montreal Canada 
Levanthal, New York Gi w York Gity 
Levantine, Solomon. -Albany, N New: York pe 
Levenberg, Dr. ‘Gleveland, Ohio Washin, ton, D 
Levensohn, Max. Worcester, Mass. . Brook! 


Levenson, Abe... 
Levenson, Henry 
Levenson, Joseph 
Levenson, Julius. 
Leventhal, M 


Pittsburg, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. 
New York City 
-Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
















Leventhal, New York City Pittsburg, Pa. 
Leventritt. W New York City 
Levi, B. Scrarton, Pa. 
Levi, Be New York City 
Levi, Rev. + Peoria, I “Brooklyn, N.Y: 
Levi, Davi St. Paul, 8. C. -Seranton, Pa. 


Levi, Emil 8. New York’ City 


Levi, Ferdinand. . . Sumter, 8. . Natchitoches, La. 
Levi, Gershon B. Philadeiphia, Pa. .Denver, Colo. 
Levi, Rev. Set, ‘Wheeling, W. Va. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Levi, .New York City Denver, Colo. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Oil City, Pa. 
New York City 
‘New York City 
New York City 
onto, Canada 
-Gineinnati, Ohio 


Levi, 
Levi, Joseph 
Levi, Leo N. (deceased) 
Levi, Leon 
Levi, Louis. . 
Levi, Paul. 
Le: , Solomon, Ww. 














iladelphia, Pa. 
New Qreansy La. 







3 5 vis 
, Prof, C . Cincinnati, Ohio = . New York City 
nm, Douglas A. New York City M. M. 
Le’ Abrahani. Montreal, Canada alveston, Tex, 
Levin, Charles J. .Baltimore, Md. Francisco, Cal. 
Levin, Ellis. . ew Haven, Conn, vay Beach, N.Y. 
Levin, Hyman. : New York Cit: "New York Cit 
Levin, J., & Son. . Baltimore, Md. altimore, Md. 
Levin, Pf Bayonne, N. J. New York Gity 
Levin, L Pittsburg, Pa. Norfolk, Va. 





. Baltimore, Md. 
J [New York City 
New York City 
‘Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
.. Duluth, Minn, 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y: 


‘New York’ City 
Omaha, Neb. 
“New York City 
[New York City 
‘Scranton, Pa. 
.MeKeesport, Pa. 
St. Joseph, La. 
-Baltimore, Md. 
"New York City 


Levin, Lout 
Levin, Louis HL 
Levin, Louis L. 
Levin, Mendil. 
Levin, 8. 1.. 
Levin, Willem. 
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Levy, Samuel 
Levy, Samuel 
Levy, Rev, Dr. 
Levy, Sanfuel D 
Levy, Simeon 8. 
Levy, Simon, . 
Levy, Tobias. . 
Levy, William. 
Levy, Wm. 1. 
Levyn, Jacob 
Lewengood, Lewi 
Lewenthal, M 


. Nashville, Tenn. | Lipsehutz, Emil 
-Lake Charles, La. | Lipsky, Rev. J. 
1... Waeo, Tex. | Lipstate, J. . 
-New York City | Lisk, Matthew. : 
Titusville, Pa. | Lisle, Rev. James. 
hiladelphia, Pa. | Lissman, Leonard 
New York City ii a 
Baltimore, Md. 
New York City 
Alpena, Mich. Litowich, B. A. 
New York City | Littauer, N. L. - 
‘Kansas City, Mo, Littauer, Nathan 


.Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
Rochester, N.Y! 

.... Tyler, ‘Tex. 
JNew York Gity 
.. .-Gandy, Neb. 
JBrooklyn, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
-Philadelphia, Pa, 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


w York City 
-New York City 















































Lewi, FL. -Newark, N. J. | Littmann, M... . St. Louis, Mo. 
Lewi, William J., M.D. ‘4 Litz, Daniel. New York City 
Lewin, Livenright, Flore: -Philadelphia, Pa. 





Lewine, Fisher. 
Lewine, Julius. 
Lewine, Leopold 


Lewinsky, J.C., M.D. 
insohn, Lewis... . 
Lewinsohn, Salomon. . 
Yewinson, Benno. , . 
Lewinthal, Rev. Isidore. 
Lewinthal, Max... 
Lewis, Alphons. . 
Lewis, E.8....: 
Lewis, George 
Lewis, Henry 
Lewis, I. W 
Lewis, Isaac 
Lewis, M.A 


Liveright, Henry 
Livingston, H. H.. 
Livingston, Louis D. 
Livingston, Rev. William. 
Lobel, Abraham D : 
. | Loble, Henry. .. 
New York City | Loeb,’ Adolph. 
New York City | Loeb, Edward... 
- Nashville, Tenn. | Loeb; Ernest M. 
Loeb, Hanau A., M.D. 
Loeb, Herman 
Loeb, Jacob F..... 
Loeb, Jucques. . 
Loeb, James. 
Loeb. ‘L.. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. | Loeb, Mrs. i. 
- Washington, B,C. | Loeb! Leo 
..;New York City | Toeb) Teo AL 
la | Loeb, Loui 


is... 
Loeb, Marx B.. 


.- Philadelphia, Pa, 
+. ..Pittsburg, Pa, 

. New York Citye 
-Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. 

:, New York City 

Helena, Mont, 

. Chicago, Ill: 
‘hiladelphia, Pa. 
ew Orleans, La. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
.. Shreveport, La. 

-Philadelphia, Pa. 
Montgomery, ‘Ala, 
New York City 
-....Akron, Ohio 
. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
w York City 
dadelphia, Pa, 
..New York City 
New York City 
. Seattle, Wash, 
New York City 
New Orleans, La, 
-Montelair, N. J. 

... Easton, Pa, 
Brooklyn, N, Y, 
-4,.Wabash, Ind. 

P hiladelphia, Pa, 

New York City 
Columbus, Ga. 
rleston, W. Va, 
Houston, ‘Tex. 

-Troy, N.Y. 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
-New York City 
-Salem, Mass, 































el... : 
Lewisohn, Miss A, . 
Lewisohn, Adolph (deceased 
Lewisohn, Philip. .... 
Lewison, Alexander 
Lewy, I5....... 
Lewy, Solomon. , 
Liachowitz, Aaron, 
Liberman, 1,2... 
Liberman, Myron 8 
Liberstein, M. 
Lichtbach, D 
ichten, William, | 
ntenberg, August, 
ichtenstein, D.. 
Lichtenstein, Isaac. 
Lichtenstein, J... ... 
Lichtenstein, Joseph. 
Lichtenstein, Mayer 
Lichtig, Henry, 
Lidschin, T 
Lidschin, J. 
Lidz, Israel. 












New York 
«New York 
.Seranton, Pa. 
...New York City 
.. Shamokin, Pa, 
New York City ica: 
Utica, N.Y, we, Jacques, M.D 
St. Louis, Mo. | Loewenberg, W. 3. 
Texarkana, Ark. | Loewenberg, Rev. William 
«Philadelphia, Pa. | Loewenhoim, Frederick. . ... | 
wT New York Loewenheitz, Leo........, 
Richmond, Loewenstein, Isaac... 0.) 
Loewenstein, J % 
Loewenstein, Lou: 
Loewenstein, Morris . 
Loewenthal, J. . “ 
Loewenthal, Philip, M.D 
Loewenthau, Max, M.D. 
rork City | Loewithan, M., M/D. 
-New York City | London, I 











































J20Ghai 







































































Lidz, Max, : -New York City | London, Meyer. . . Selina, Ala, 
Lieberman, David H New York City | London’ Brothers. . y York Cit: 
Lieberman, G., M.D 7 y 


Brooklyn, N 
Wilkesbarre, Pa: 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
-Toronto, Canada 
New York City 
‘New York City 
+. New York City 
....Cineinnati, Ohio 
©. .New York City 
. Kansas City, Mo, 
New York’ Cit 
‘Brooklyn, N 
. Boston} Mas 
..Lowell, Mas 
Birmingham, Ala. 
-Chicago, It. 
Newark, N. J. 
New York Gity 
. New York City 
: New York City 
:.... Philadelphia, Pa, 
+-+....New York City 
. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Rochester, N.Y. 
-O8 City, Pa. 
Troy, N.Y! 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Los Angeles, Cal, 
- Newark, N. J. 
. New York Gity 
‘New York City 
: New York Gity 
New York City 
. Brungwiek, Ga, 
.. New York City 
vo... Waco, Tex, 
. New York ity 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 


Brooklyn, N.Y. | Londoner, Jacob, M.D. . 
Lieberman, H.. Long, Bernhard... . . 
Lieberman, Isaac. 
Lieberman, J.... 07! 
Lieberman, Rev. M, 
Lieberman, Samuel. . 
Lieberman, Schloma 
Liebeskind, Abraham. : 
Liebman, L 
Liebman, Mrs, L. 
Liebman, Louis... 
Liebman, Rudolph 
Liebovitz, eae é 
Lieser, Rey, Joseph. . 
Light, Benjami 
Lightstone, HL, 3 
Likes, Albert I. 
Liknaitz, Rev. Dav 
Lilienthal, Joseph. 
Lindau, J. W... 
Lindenberger, Robert . 
Linder, William, M.D. 
Lindner, Waiter. . 
Lindwall, Max... : 
Linenthal, Julius. 
Linetzky. Hirsch. 
Linkin, Morris... . 
Linkman, M., M.D. 
Lintherman, M 
Lipetz, Abraham. . 
Lipinsky, S.. 
Lippe, Charles 
Lippman, Israel. 
Lippman, J. M 
Lippman, Louis... . 
Lippman, Morris L. 
Lippman, 8. L. 
Lippman, 8. L. 
Lippmann, Louis L. 
Lipsehitz, 'L. 
Lipschutz, B. 


..-Chicago, ll. 
. New York City 
. Atlanta, Ga. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
-Hamilton, Ohio 
Shreveport, La. 
- Youngstown, Ohio 
+. ++..-Dallas, Tex. 2 
--New York City | Louris, Leon, M.D. . 
.-Kingston, N.Y. Lourie, David A. 
-New York City 
Montreal, Canada 
. . Baltimore, Md. 
- Leavenworth, Tex, 
sees Pottsville, Pa. 
-Greensboro, N, C. 
..Astoria, Ore. 
. Brooklyn, N.Y. . 
New York City | Lowenthal, 
New York City | Lowenthal, . 
Chicago, Ill. Lowenthal, Max... 
New York City | Lowentritt, Rachel. 
Lowell, Mass, » Rev. John 
New York City vinstein, E 
-Albany, N. ¥. | Lowman, I. L.. 
. Binghamton, N.Y. Lowy, Philip... 
-Asheville, N.C. | Lubarsky, A. . 
ew York City i 
New York City 
‘St. Louis, Mo, 
New York City 7 eee ee 
New York Gity | Ludwig, Samuel D. 
New York City | Luhler, A.. ‘ 
New York City | Luintz, Jacob. is 
Seattle, Wash. | Luntz, Charles J. 
ntreal, Canada { Lupin, E.J.,M.D. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Luria, Samuel, 
















































Lovatskin, 









Joseph D 
oe Lae 

















































































LIST OF PATRONS 





Lurie, Abraham, . 
Lurie, Herman I 
Lurie, Louis. 
Lurie, Morris 
Lurrie, Marcus 
Lustberg, M 
Luster, Max 
Lustig, Josep! 
Lustig, Joseph. 
Lustig, Joseph 


-New York City 
“New York Gity 
‘New York City 
New York City 
...Boston, Mass. 
New York City 
Chicago, Hl. 
Denver, Colo. 
New York City 
uungstown, Obio 






































Lutzky, Lou Baltimore, Md. 
Lyman, Tsid Cleveland, ‘Ohi 
Lyon, A. H. “New York City 
Lyon, ow York City 
Lyon, Mrs. Chicago, Ul. 
Lyon, Harry Providence, R. I. 
Lyon, J. L Shicago, Ill. 
Lyon, Mar Il. 
Lyons, Rev. Al Now York'Gity 
Lyons, D. ew York 
Lyons, E. ‘New York Gity 
Lyons, Joseph Washington, D. G. 
Lyons, M... -Appleton, Wis. 
Lyons, Max. “Utica, N. ¥: 


Lyons, Phillip. 
Lyons, Solomon. . 


,Marion, Ind. 
‘Huntsville, Ala. 





M 


McAleer, Rey, P... 
McAllister, Wm. K 
McCabe, Aight Rev. Charles C 
McCarthy, Hon. John Henry, 
McClosky, Hon. Bernard. . 
McCready, ex: Charles, LL.D: 
MeDovitt, Cora E. . 

McDonnell, Right Rev. Charies 
MoCinnis, Rey. William ¥., D.D. 
McKee, Rev. F. W 

McKim, Rev. Randolph ‘Hy. 
McLaughlin, J. 


.New York City 
enver, Colo, 
Svanston, Ill. 
.New York City 
New Orl 5 


















. Brooklyn, N. 
Westbury Station, N 
Pattersonville, N.Y. 
Washington, D. C. 
‘Toronto, Canada 
































































McNamara, John Albany, - Y. 
MeNamara, Re Rey. Mar. PLS, VG. . Brooklyn, N.Y 

MeNulty, P . Pittsburg, Pa, 
Maaget, iseacl Tr. : “New York Git 

Maas, Rev. A. J., S.J. Woodstock, Md. 
Maas, Louis, New York City 
Maas, . Selma, Ala. 








[Gleveland, Ohio 
‘Baltimore, Md. 
-New York eCity 


Machol, M., M. 
Macht, David’ 1 
Mack, Jacob W. 


Mackay, F. F ‘Brooklyn, N 

Mackey, Mrs. 4. -New York Cit ity 

Macowsky Tsang. . San Francisco, Cal 
Macao, I tev. 5 oa Calgary, Canada 


St. John, N. B. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
New York City 
nama, C. Am. 
-Tallulah, Ga. 


Meditee Georg Seorge A ve Cove 
Madoedoff, 
Maduro, Mrs. E 


Merton Abraham. 
Maimin, H. 

Mainoff, Loui: . 
Mainthow, S. M. New York City 
New York City 


New York Cit 





Makover, [ernard. 
Malkan, H...... 

Malter, Hatiry.J M.D. 
Maltinsky, 8. 
Maltzer, B. 
Mamlok,_L. 


New York City 
Gincinnati, Ohio 
raddock, Pa. 


Manasha, A. 
Mandel, Adolf. 
Mandel, Edward. 
Mandel, Mrs. Emanuel. 
Mandel, Rev. Morris 
Mandel, Samuel. . 
Mandelbaum, M., 1D. 
Mandelbaum, Seymour 
Mandelberg, Max 
Mandelkern, J. 
Mandell, M. wees 
Mandeistam, Isaac W. 
Mandelstamm, L. 
Mandelstamm, M 
Mandelstamm, N., M.D 
Mandelstone, Isaae W. 
Mandl, Nicholas M.. M.D 


Manishewitz, Miss Mamie 


New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
“Chicago, Hl. 
‘Allentown, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
2 Brooklyn, N.Y! 
‘New York City 
‘Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
.East_ Boston, Mass. 

. .New York City 
New York Gity 
New York City 
.East_ Boston, Mass. 
. New York Gity 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














Mann, Benjamin A . Albany, N.Y. 
Mann, Emerson ‘Fargo, N. Dak. 
New York City 
See ee 





Manson, Lewis. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
Marcus, Aaron 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


































































Marcus, Adolph. cranton, Pa, 
Marcus, Emanu NewYork City 
Mareus, I Pittsburg, Pa. 
Marcus, Rev. mira, 
Marcus, Joseph s. New York City 
Marcus, Lewis So. ‘Bethlehem, Pa. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 


Marcuson, Rev. Isaac E . 
Margoles, Louis L.. 
Margolies, M 
Margolies, S. . 
Margolin, Abraham 
Margolis, Abraham. 


Sandusky, Ohio 
-Montreal, Canada 
Cleveland, Ohio 
..Portland, Ore. 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
.Chicago, Ill. 
New York City 
New York City 
‘Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ew York City 








Tesch. MD. 
Margulies, M. 
Margulies, William, MD. 
Mark, Louis H. 
Markel, Max. 
Markeil, W.. e 
Markewich, Samu 
Markowitz, Benjamin. 
Markowitz, 
Markowitz, M 
Marks, Albert S. 
Marks, Harris. 
Marks, Isaac D. 
Marks, Isaac L. 
Marks, M., M.D 
Marks, M. L.... 
Marks, Martin 4 
Marmor, Jacob D 
Marrus, Philip. . 
shall, Louis. . 
a Hon. ety Bie. C 


sae an ag 
dale, Jr. S.. 
Martinson, Julius, M.D... 
Marx, Albert T 








‘New York City 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ork City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. New York City 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Baltimore, Md. 
Providence, RI. 
..New York City 
. Bort Gibson, Miss, 
-Hartford, Conn, 
‘Yonkers, N.Y. 
Ia_ Crosse, Wis, 

New York City 
. Albany, N.Y, 












Marx, Rev. David Atlanta, Ga, 
Marx, Emanuel. .. ew York Cit; 

Marx, M....... Chicago, Ilf. 

Marx, M. iveston, Tex, 
Marx, Samuel. . New York City 
Marx, Simon....... Tuskegee, Ala, 
Marx, W. Bennett... n Heights, N. J. 
Marx & Jacobson .... New York City 


Marymont, A....... 


. Detroit, Mich, 
Mascovitz, Albert 


Haven, Conn. 








Masliansky, Re New York City 
Massell, ‘Joseph Boston, Mass, 
Master, Harris iladelpbia, Pa. 
Mathany, H. New York City 
Mathews, H. New York City 
Matshak, 8. New York City 
Matthews, ,Seattle, Wash. 
Matz, Israel. New York City 
Matzke, A. New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
-Chicago, RI. 
. Boston, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va 
. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
. New York City 
Baton Rouge, La. 


Maurer, Emil, M.D. . 
Mautner, Sigiried. 
Mavison, Joseph. 
May, Leon V 
May. Moses 
Mayer, A. A., MD. 
Mayer, Andrew 
Mayer, Mrs. B 
Mayer, Benjamin R. 































Mayer, ©. O.. Philadelphia, Pa, 
Mayer, Charles Lincoln, Neb, 
Mayer, David. New York City 
Mayer, Eli .Cineinnati, Ohio 


Mayer, Fred. 
Mayer, Gabriel H. 
Mayer, Harry H. 


. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
- Kansas City, Mo. 


Mayer, Henry New York City 
Mayer, Ike . New Oricans, La. 
Mayer, Isau New York’ City 
Mayer, Jacob. ‘Cleveland, Ohio 
Mayer, Joseph. |New York City 
Mayer, Le Cambridge, Mass. 


Mayer, Le 
Mayer, Lewis. 
Mayer, Prof. M. 
Mayer, Max. 

Mayer, Mor 
Mayer, Morris. 
Mayer, Oscar J. 
Mayer, 8. Julius 
Mayer, S..N... 

Mayer, Theodore 
Mayerwitz, Rev. 


Mazer, Joseph. 
ihe) Ta 


Philadelphia, Pa, 

. Demopolis, Ala. 
New York Gity 

New York City 

Demopolis, Ala. 

New York Gity 
ew York City 

-Portland, Ore. 





XX ¢ LIST OF PATRONS 





New York City | Miller, S.... 
‘New York Gity | Miller, Sam. 
-Portland, Ore. | Miller, Simon. 
.Brooklyn, 'N. Y. | Miller, Solomon’ F 

“New York Gity | Miller: Mrs Wiliam 1 
;New York City | Millman, L. 
-Philadelphia, Pa. | Milnis, August 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Mincer, 8... 
-New York City | Mincowsky, Philip 
‘New York Gity | Mindlin, H’. : 
New York City | Mintz, Jacob J|, D.D.8. 
‘New York Gity | Mintz, Nathan’. . 
!!New York Gity | Mirontz, Julius. 

. Chicago, Ill. | Misch, Mrs, Cirsar. 

«New York City | Misel,” Nathan. . 
“Boston, “Mass. } Mishkin, H 


Medvedev, Paul... .... 
Mehreniender, A. N., M.D 
Meier, Mrs. ‘A. J 
Meisels, Paphael 
Melinger, Paul. 
Melitzer, M. L. 
Meller, A. RB. 

Mellors, Josep 
Meltsner, Joseph 
Meltzer, J... 

Meltzer, Mark A. 
Melzer, Joseph 

Mendelowitz, J. : 
Mendelsohn, Benjamin B. 
Mendelsohn, Herman T. 
Mendelsohn, Isador.. 

























. Cleveland, Ohio 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
<Baltimore; Md. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
ontreal, Canada 
New York Cit 
Chicago, Tl, 
innati, Ohio 
21. .New York Gity 
.. New York Gity 
‘New York Gity 
‘New York Git 
Providence, R. [. 
-;. Brooklyn, N.Y! 
Portchester, N.Y. 






































































Mendelsohn, Rev. Dr. 8. ‘Wilmington, N. Mishkin, I. . New York City 
Mendelsohn, Sigmund. New York Mitchell, Edwin ‘Knox... Hartford, Conn, 
Mendelson, J... .. Mitchell, Harley B : «La Grange, It" 
Mendelson, Meyer. Mitchell, J. New York Gity 


Mendelson, Moses. 
Mendes, Rev. Fred 
Mendes, Mrs. Isaac P 
Mendine, W. K. 
Menken, Percival 
Menline, Joseph Spi 


Mitshkun, M 
Mittelman, Israel. 
Mittleman, J. H., M.D 
Moch, M. E 
Moeller, Herman 
Moguiesko, Sigmund 





New York City 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
- New York City 
New York City 






























Merksamer, Julius. . ‘y Moises Marion. . Sumter, 8. CG. 
Merksamer, Leopol: New York Cit: Moldawer, M. -Philadelphia, Pa. 
Merritt, Max J :Evansville, Ind. Molner, H. z- --Chticago, Tl. 
Merz, Daniel. . Philadelphia, Pa. Monash, I. Mort Charleston, 8. C. 
Meseritz, Isaac Brooklyn, N. Y. | Monfried, Max. . New York City 





Mesirow, E. B., M.D: Chieago, Il. | Monosewitz, F. . New York Gity 






Messing, Jr., Rev. A. omery, Ala. | Mooney, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph F +G.....New York City 
Messing, Aaron J., Ph.D. Chicago, IL. Moore, Geo. F..... 2, . Montgomery, Ala, 
Messing, Rev. Henry J. is, M Moore, Prof. George F dy 
Messing, . apolis, In Mord, M.... . 

Messmer, 8. G. ay, W Mord, 





Metzenbaum, Joseph 
Metzger, David....... 
Metzger, N. A. : 
Meyer, Adolph H.... 





-Cleveland, Obi » F. Mouitrie. 

s+++++-New York City | Morgan, Rev. D. Parker...’ 
New York City | Morgan, Samuel : 
Nashville, Tenn. | Moriarty, John 


- Charleston, 8, C, 
.. New York Cit 

++ .Baltimore, Md, 
. New York City 




































Meyer, Mrs. Alice... 2.2... ccc... ... Monroe, La. | Morocco, J - New York City 
Meyer, Ely. . sere eeveeeeeseeeees + Rochtster, N, Morris, H. lemphis, Tenn, 
Meyer, Harrison. uv Morris, Isaay rooklyn, N.Y. 
Meyer, eae Morris, L, «Richmond, Va, 
Meyer, Rev. Julius H. Morris, M.... .. Trenton, Tenn, 
Meyer, Karl. 7.0.0... Morris, M. L. jontreal, Ganada 
Meyer, Leo B., A.M., M.D. Morris, N. L 








It Lake Gty Utah 
- Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York City 
Boston, Mass, 
Boston, Mass. 






Meyer, Leopold............ 
Meyer, Levy. 

Meyer, Louis. 

Meyer, Martin. 
Meyer, Rabbi. . 
Meyer, Rev. Martin A. 
Meyer, Max..... 
Meyer, O.... 
Meyer, Samuel. 
Meyer, Samuel. 
Meyer, Rev. Samuel: 
Meyer, Sigmund T.. 
Meyer, Theodore, M.D. 
Meyers, Aaron. 


Chicago, I. 
New York City 
New York City, | Morse, Godfrey. . 
Morse, Jessie Arine 
Morton, E. 8... 
Moscovits, Albert 
Moscovitz, Albert 
Moscovitz, M, 
Moscovitz, M 
Moses, Adolph. 
. Moses, Rev. Adolph. 
Long Branch, N. J..| Moses, Alfred G... 
Salt. Lake City, Utah | Moses, Miss Hannah. 
- Buffalo, N. Y. Moses, J, B., M.D. 

































































w Haven, Conn. 
ew Haven, Conn, 
New York City 

































ew York City 
-Gresttine, Ohio 





Meyers, D. New York Gity | Mosessohn, Rev. Dr. N Portland, Qre. 
Meyers, Haro New York City | Mosesson, 8., M.’ New York City 
Meyers, Louis .¥ Moshkowitz, Z., M.D. . New York City 
Meyers, M Moskovitz, David. New York City 


Meyerson, L 
Meyerson, Meye 
Michael, Elias, 
Michael, Isaac L 
Michael, Jacob. 
Michael, M... 
Michael, M.G 
Michael, Oscar. 
Michaelis, Michael 
Michaels, 'L. P 
Michel, H... 
Michinard, P.; M.D. 
Mielziner,’ Benjamin. 
Mielziner, Benjamin G, 
Mielziner, Rey. Jacob 
Mierenherg, Harry... 
Mihalovitch, B 
Mileh, David. 
Miller, A.. 
Miller, B. 
Miller, Baruch 'K’, 


‘ Moskovitz, Morris. 
hiladelphia, Pa. | Moss, H. W. (deceased) 
St: Louis, Mo. | Moss, Hartwig... 
Now York City | Mosson, Hermann 
rooklyn, N.Y. | Muhlfelder, David. 
-Mobile, Ala. | Muhlhauser, Henry. . | 
- Athens, Ga. | Muhr, Fannie... |”, 
lewark, N. J. | Muldberg, Moritz, M.D. . 
w York City | Muldberg. 8., M.D... 
New York City | Muller, Alfred. |”, 
Orleans, La. | Muller, Andre. 
New Orleans, La. | Muller, H : 
Gincinnati, Ohio | Muller, Isaias.\ | 
-Cleveland, Ohio | Muller, Mrs. J. L. 
Cincinnati, Ohio | Mureck, Williain 
iNew York City i 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
-New York City 
-New York City 
-Kansas City, Mo. 
-New Orleans, La. 


New York City 
: -Akron, Ohio 
New Orleans, La, 
New York City 
Albany, N.Y. 
-..New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
New York City 
New York City 
.Denver, Colo, 
New York City 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
. New York Gity 
.Los Angeles, Cal. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
New York City 
New York City 
- Montreal, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
-.New York Cit: 
- Los Angeles, Cal, 





















































Miller, General Charles Franklin, Pa. olorado Springs, Colo. 
Miller, D, Knox... Pittsburg, Pa. - New York City 
Miller, Geo, I., M.D. New York City New York City 
Miller, H..... -Philadelphia, Pa. - Montreal, Canada 
Miller, 1. - -Paterson, N. J. . .New York City 
Miller, Isaac Washington, D,'. -New York City 
Miller, Isidore. ...... -New York City -New York City 
Miller, Mre. J.B. , Newark, N. J. 

Miller,. Louis Baltimore, Md. 


Miller, Louis. 
Miller, Louis M. 
Miller, Raphael W., M.D. 


-. Auguste, Ga, 
. Albany, N.Y. 
oe tea eS 





LIST OF PATRONS : : xxi. 

















































-Baltimore, Md. 
‘San Francisco, Cal. | Oberfelder, Max. .. 
“New York City | Obernauer, Herman 
“Baltimore, Md. | Ochs, Adolph 8. 
"New York City } Ocbser, 8., M.D. 
‘Baltimore, Md. | Qckoonefi, Solomon , 
New York City | O’Connor, Rt, Rev. J. 
Boston, Mass. | O’Donovan, Rev. ‘ohn FS. 
“New York City Oechsner, John F 
Philadelphia, Pa. . | Oesterlein, Jacob. 

-New York Ci Oestreicher, Isaac. 
Brooklyn, N. Y | Octtinger, Mrs. Henry. 
.Troy, N.Y. | Offenberg, Samuel. 
maha, Neb. | Ognus, Loui: 
New York City | Ogusky, J. 

wv York City | Ohavei Zion ‘Congregation. 
“Chicago, Iil. | Oldstein, H. J, M. 
New York City | Olivein, Ben Zion D- 
New York City | O'Malley, D. C>. 
Philadelphia, Pa. | Oppenheim, D... 
“Boston, Mass. | Oppenheim, Gustavus. 

‘Mars, Pa. | Oppenheim, Isaac. . 
New York City | Oppenheim, Jacob. 
New York City | Oppenheim, Louis. 
Boston, Mass. | Oppenheim, Samuel. 
Galveston, Tex. | Oppenheim, William. . 
“Newark. N. 3, | Oppenheimer, Mrs. Anton 
‘Pittsburg, Pa. | Oppenheimer, Harry D 
McKeesport, Pa. | Oppenheimer, Isaac, M.D 
“Providence, R. I. | Oppenheimer, Julius M. 
.Cincinnati, Ohio | Oppenheimer, Sigmund re ecoased’ . 
New York City Oppenheimer, Ee 

-Detroit, Mich. | Oransky, L.. if 
-Chicago, a Orently, A 
“Brooklyn, N.Y. | Orently, D. 
New York Cit Wy Orler, Solomon 


Naiman, N 
Naphtaly, Joseph. 
Napplebaum, I. 

Nasanowitz, Abraham (deceased) 
Nassauer, B. .. 
-Nassauer, F 
Nathan, Clarence A. 










































































.New York City 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
New York City 
»New *York City 
New London, Conn, 
So. Orange, N. J. 

New York City 
New Orleans, La. 
.New York City 
New York Guy 
Baltimore, ae 
Brooklyn, Le 

. ,Chicag: Be 
..Uniontown, Pa. 
“New Orleans, La. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
-New Orleans, La. 
. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Washington, D. C. 
..Toledo, Obio 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
New York City 
.. Chicago, Il. 
New ‘York City 
in Antonio, Tex. 
.New York City 
ashington, D. C. 
Des Moines, Iowa 











Nathan, Frederick 
Nathan, Isidore 
Nathan, Jacob 
Nathan, Philip. 
Nathan, Robert 
Nathan, 8... 
Nathan, Samuel 
jathansohn, Osi 
fathaneon, H 
Nathanson, H. 
Natkin, Dr. Dav 
Nauhaus, Louis. 
Nauheim, Benjai 
Naumberg: Elkan. 
Navison, Joseph. 
Neethe, John. 
Negbaur, Max 
Neiman, Bennic 
Neiman, M.S 
Nelson, John, 
Nelson, Rev. Leon M. 
Nemser, William.. 
Netzorg, Mrs. Ray 
Neuberger, ae E 
Neuber, TB. MD. 
Neufeld, 


























Brooklyn, 








Neugest, GC... s Ornstein, Simon... . New York Cit: 

Neuman, A........- sees New tN City | Orth, Henry... ushington, D. c. 
Neuman, Emanuel. ... 2 New York City | Oser, Harris E.. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Neuman, H..... “Pittsburg, Pa. | Oser, Harry. . in. Francisco, Cal. 
‘Neuman, Ignace. . Chicago, . Oser, Maurice Hei . New York City 
Neuman, ‘Brooklyn Os 8.. Pittsburg, Pa. 
‘Neuman, Moritz.... . New anaes City ew York City 


. New York City 
-New York City 
New York Cit: ty 
Newark, N. 
‘New York City 
s “New York City 
New York City 
- Youngstown, Ohio 


Neuman, Sol.. 
Neumann, ‘Solomon, M. Be o- 
Neumark, 8. E, 
Neuschatz, A.. 





seeees-New York City Es zl 
..New York City Osk, Marcus 1. 
TITIITT New York Gity | OQsterberg, Max 

siveeeeeee+ New York City Otesky, Morris 
Neustadt, ‘Tose h, eens New York City | Ottenberg, Ado! 
Neustaedter, M., MD... . eee ee . New York Cit: Ottinger, Marx. 
New Albany, Public Library. “New Abang, Ind. | Ottinger, Mose 
Newberger, Louis... .. Indianapolis, ra Ozersky, Louis A. 
Newburger, Bernhard. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Newburger, J. M..... .New York City P 






























































Newburger, Hon. Joseph E. ‘New York Gity Packard Brothers. . Byracuse, N.Y. 
Newburger, Max. .New York City | Pain, : t. Louis, Mo: 
Newburger, Morris ‘Philadelphia, Pa. | Paley, Herman iNew work Git 

Newfield, Morris. “Birmingham, A} Als, |. Paley, John. Brooklyn, N.Y, 
Newhall, Daniel H “Yonkers, N, Y. |° Paley, Peretz... .New York City 
Newman, A ‘New York City | Palley, Samuel. . Brooklyn, N.Y. 


.Charlestown, W. Va. 
- Toronto, Canada 
St. Paul, Minn, 


«Chicago, Ill, 
New Orleans, La. 
. Chicago, Til 
.New York City 
Hartford, Conn, 
Baldwin, Kan. 
New York City 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
harleston, 8. 0. 
.New York City 
-Woreester, Mass, 
-New York City 
Cleveland, Ohio 
.San Francisco, Cal, 
.New York City 
New York Git: 

.Baltimore, Md. 
wport News, Va. 
New York City 


.New York Cit! Palmbaum, George. 
‘New York City '] Palter, Ephraim. 
Pittsburg, Pa. | Paper, Lewis. 
‘Baltimore, Md. | Parelhoff, Rev. Samuel. 
“New York Cit Parges, B. F....... 
WY | Parham, FW. MD. 
ew Vo City | Parn, Hugo 
Chicago, HI, | Parnas, M. . 
lbany, N.Y, Paton, Prof. Lewis B. 
ww York City | Patton, Walter M. 
‘ew York City | Pearlman, Jacob. 
Chicago, Ill. | Pearlman, William. 
.New York Cit Pearlstein, I, 
Los Angeles. Cal, | Peck, Jeopold. 
.New York City 
New York City 
“Brunswick, Md. | Peiser, Rey. Simon. 
“New York Gity | Peixotto, Raphael. 
“San Francisco, Gal. | Pellman, Loui: 
-New York City | Betlman, 8 
Worcester, M. Pels, Julius. 
Peltz, H. M 
Penny, Rev. William 
Pereles, James M.. 
Peres, Israeli H. . 
“Chicago Ill. } Perezel, Adelbert. . 
New York City | Peritz, Prof. Ismar J. é 
New York City | Perla, Joseph. New York City 
-New York City Perlberg, 5. . Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Newman, Abraham L. 
Newman, Edward 
Newman, H 
Newman, H 
Newman, H. J. 
Newman, Jacob. 
Newman, Joseph. 
Newman, Rev. Julius, . 
Newman, Leo H. 
Newman, Moritz. 
Newman, Nathan. 
Newman, Sig... 
Newmark, Benjai 
Newmark, Harris 
Newmark, Rev. H. 
Niedlinger, Lewis 
Nissenber M.B 
Nieto, A. 


Niflot, Adolph 
Nightingale, J 

jodel!, Charles. 
Noot, Rev. Isaac C. 























Perlman, Abraham. ork City 

Perlman, Louis R New York City 

Novack, J. L Philadel hia. J Pa. | Perlman, William Pittsburg, Pa. 
Nuffler, A. New York City | Perls, Emanuel. New York Cit 

Nunn, RB. J. “Savannah, Ga. | Perlsteii, Rev. Ghioago, 1h. 
Nusbaum, Philip. “Bradford, Pa. | Perlstein, W. New York Cit; 
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